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PART  II. 


General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 


Secondary  Beaotions  in  Grove's  Gas  Battery.  By  Euoen  yon 
BiEON  {J.  Buss.  Phya.  Chem.  JSoo.,  1901,  33,  474— 480).— The  author 
has  measured  the  potential,  relatively  to  that  of  a  norinal  calomel  elec- 
trode, of  a  platinised  platinum  electrode  saturated  with  air  in  hydrochloric 
acid  of  different  concentratiozus,  the  method  of  measurement  being  com- 
pensation by  means  of  a  capillary  electrometer.  The  following  table 
contains  the  mean  values  obtained,  the  concentrations  being  given  in 
multiples  of  the  normal  strength  : 

Conoentration 4  2  1         0*4        0*2        01        0*04      O'Ol 

Potential 0-733    0-728    0-718    0707    0-690    0-085    0-670    0684 

These  results  are  compared  with  those  given  by  Smale  (Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  436)  for  an  oxygen  electrode  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
of  the  same  concentrations  as  the  above.  In  the  case  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  oxygen  electrode  gives  slightly  greater  potentials  than  those 
of  the  author,  but  the  numbers  decrease  with  the  concentration  in  a 
similar  way.  The  values  obtained  by  Smale  for  an  oxygen  electrode 
in  hydrochloric  acid  show,  however,  a  decided  increase  (from  0*415  to 
0*665)  as  the  concentration  of  the  acid  diminishes  from  5  to  01  normal 
whilst  with  further  dilution  the  potential  decreases  to  0*583  for 
0*00025  i^Tacid;  this  behaviour  he  explained  as  due  to  the  action  of 
phlorine  ions  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid  by 
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the  ozjgeD.     This  explanation  the  author  considers  erroneous,  as  his 
own  values  show  no  such  behaviour.  T.  H.  P. 

Cathodic  Polarisation  and  Formation  of  Alloys.  '  By  Alfbbd 
Ck)EHN  (Zek.  j^ysikcd.  Chem.,  1901,  38,  609— 629).— The  discharge 
potential  of  metallic  ions  at  the  cathode  diminishes  as  a  current  is 
passed  through  an  electrolyte  solution  and  this  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  an  alloy  of  the  discharged  metal  and  the  metal  of  the  cathode. 
This  was  ascertained  by  measuring  the  polarisation  of  the  cathode 
against  a  normal  (gas)  electrode.  The  phenomenon  is  most  dearly 
exhibited  by  a  mercury  cathode,  but  solid  metals  also  form  alloys. 
The  cathodes  used  were  mercury,  platinum,  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
and  solutions  of  zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury  salts 
were  examined. 

The  investigation  of  solutions  containing  ionic  hydrogen  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  only  with  palladium  is  an  alloy  formed,  since  only 
with  that  metal  as  electrode  could  the  discharge  potential  be  lowered 
below  the  point  of  reversible  separation  of  bubbles  of  gas.  The  curve 
representing  the  depression  of  the  discharge  potential,  with  EM.F, 
applied  with  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide,  shows  two  breaks. 
The  first  corresponds  with  the  formation  of  a  potassium  alloy  with  the 
electrode  j  the  second  with  the  formation  of  a  potassium  hydrogen  ion 
which  cannot  alloy  with  the  electrode  (mercury),  but  is  decomposed  by 
it.  By  applying  the  law  of  mass  action,  it  is  deduced  that  this  substance 
has  the  formula  KH,. 

When  ammonium  salts  are  used,  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
as  when  alkali  salts  are  examined,  and  this  is  evidence  that  ammonium 
amalgam  exists  and  that  ammonium  is  of  a  metallic  nature. 

J.  MoO. 

Dieleotrio  Constants  of  Pore  Solvents.  By  Hebman  Schlumbt 
{J,  Physical  Ch&m,^  1901,  6,  503—526). — In  continuation  of  previous 
work  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  299),  the  dielectric  constants  of  a  large 
number  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  have  been  determined, 
among  them  many  amines  and  nitro-compounds.  The  following  are 
the  values  of  the  dielectric  constant  for  some  of  the  more  important 
compounds: — Ethylene  cyanide,  61*2  at  60°;  ethylamine,  6*17  at  21°; 
nitromethane,  40*4  at  19°;  nitroethane,  29*5  at  18°;  methyl  nitrate, 
23-6  at  18°;  ethyl  nitrate,  183  at  18°;  phosphorus  trichloride,  3*36 
at  22°;  arsenic  trichloride,  12*35  at  21°;  antimony  trichloride,  33*2 
at  75°  (liquid);  5*4  at  18°  (solid);  stannic  chloride,  3*2  at  22°; 
phosphorus  oxychloride,  13*9  at  22°;  sulphuryl  chloride,  9*16  at  22°; 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  12*35  at  22°  (compare  Goolidge,  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  4) ;  bromine,  3*18  at  23°;  liquid  cyanogen,  2*52  at  23°.  In  homo- 
logous series,  the  dielectric  constant  diminishes  as  the  molecular  weight 
increases.  The  introduction  of  the  cyanogen  group  in  a  compound 
causes  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  dielectric  constant.  There 
is  no  anomalous  absorption  in  compounds  containing  a  cyanogen,  an 
amino-,  or  a  nitro-group.  Whilst  a  number  of  cases  have  been  dis- 
covered where  the  Kemst-Thomson  rule  is  applicable,  striking  excep- 
tions to  that  rule  have  also  been  found,  showing  that  the  nature  of 
the  solvent  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining  whether  a  solution 
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will  conduct  electricity.     Obach's  law  is  found  to  hold  only  approxi- 
mately for  the  nitriles.  J.  C.  P. 

Meotrical  Oonduotivity  of  Sodium  and  Potassiam  Hydr- 
oxides in  Glycerol  By  Giuseppe  di  Ciommo  {H  Nuovo  CimerUo, 
1901,  [v],  2,81 — 87). — The  author  has  measured  the  electrical  con- 
ductivities of  solutions  of  various  concentrations  and  at  various 
temperatures,  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  in  96  per  cent, 
glycerol,  the  method  of  measurement  being  that  of  Kohlrausch.  The 
results,  which  are  given  in  the  form  both  of  tables  and  curves,  show 
that  the  conductivities  are  much  less  than  those  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  hydroxides,  the  maximum  values  in  glycerol  being  less  than 
oue-millionth  of  those  in  water.  At  the  temperatures  employed,  14°  to 
30°,  the  maximum  conductivity  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  glycerol  occurs 
with  a  concentration  of  5  per  cent.,  the  corresponding  concentration 
for  potassium  hydroxide  being  7*03  per  cent.  These  concentrations 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  molecular  weights  of  the  two  hydr- 
oxides, a  relation  which  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions. 
The  temperature  coefficients  of  the  conductivities  are  very  high,  reach- 
ing the  values  0*21  and  0*17  for  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides, 
whilst  for  aqueous  solutions  the  maximum  values  of  these  coefficients 
are  0-03  and  0*07  respectively.  In  both  glycerol  and  water,  the 
maxima  of  conductivity  correspond  with  weaker  solutions  of  sodium 
than  of  potassium  hydroxide.  T.  H.  P. 

Dispersion  of  the  Lines  of  Current  in  Mectrol3rtes.  By 
W.PFANHAUSBRjjun.  (Zeit.EUUroclmn.,  1901,7,895— 897).— In  electro- 
plating objects  of  irregular  shape,  the  author  considers  that  the 
current  lines  tend  to  concentrate  at  the  points  of  the  cathode  nearest 
to  the  anode,  just  as  the  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  are  most  concentrated  at  the  points  of  the  poles  which 
are  nearest  together.  The  lines  of  current  are  more  evenly  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  object  with  some  electrolytes  than  with 
others,  and  the  author  proposes  the  theory  that  the  spreading  is  pro- 
portional to  the  difEerence  between  the  discharge  potentials  of  the 
cathions  of  the  ''  conducting  salt "  (usually  K*,  Na*,  or  H*)  and  of  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  deposited.  T.  £. 

Dissociation  Relationships  of  Ternary  Electrol3rtes.  By 
KablDbuckeb  {Zeii,  physikal.  Chem.,  1901, 88, 602—608). — Assuming 
that  a  ternary  electrolyte,  AB^,  can  only  dissociate  into  A*;  AB\  and 
B  (or  A",  Affy  and  ^•),  then  (ff  -  (?)  =  (<;-e),  where  Q'  is  the  osmotic 
concentration  (obtained  from  a  cryoscopic  determination),  G  the  con- 
centration determined  analytically,  c  the  concentration  of  the  ions  ff^ 
and  6  the  concentration  of  the  undissociated  substance.  If  0  is  very 
small,  then  (©'— ff)  =  c.  The  results  of  Loomis  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  352 ; 
1897,  ii,  305)  and  Wildermann  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  351)  on  the  freezing 
point  of  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  give  values  for  (&  ^Q)isc^  (the  con- 
centration of  hydrogen  ions),  which  agree  with  the  values  calculated 
for  c  from  the  conductivity  of  sulphuric  acid  solutions  (up  to  O'llf), 
assuming  that  chso/  ^  0.     The  author  concludes  that  in  0*1  iT  siUphuric 
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'  add  BolatioDy  although  the  degree  of   diaaooiation  ia  only  0*55,  no 
HSO/  is  present.  J.  MoO. 

Influenoe  of  Meotrical  Waves  on  Ohemioal  Action.  By 
Felix  Lbnofxld  and  Jambs  H.  Banbom  {J.  Phymcal  Chem.^  1901,  d, 
502). — Electrical  waves  of  300  metres  are  without  effect  on  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  or  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  J.  C.  P. 

Phenomenon  observed  in  the  Inversion  of  Flame.  By  £. 
Mameli  and  M.  Oomella  {Gazz$Ua,  1901,  31,  ii,  255). — ^A  modification 
of  the  lecture  experiment,  showing,  by  the  burning  of  air  in  coal  gas, 
that  the  terms  combustible  and  supporter  of  combustion  are  merely 
relative,  is  described,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  isolated 
flame  which  does  not  appear  at  the  orifice  of  either  the  gas  or  air  tube; 
the  flame  obtained  consists  of  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  gas  burns 
in  air,  whilst  in  the  other  the  air  burns  in  the  coal  gas.       T.  H.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Oalorific  Power  of  Fuels.  By  Ubaldo 
Antony  and  E.  ni  Nola  {Gazz^ta,  1901,  31,  ii,  277— 284).— A  roply 
to  the  criticisms  of  Bebuffat  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  373)  on  the  authors' 
previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  6)  on  Berthier's  method  of  determin- 
ing the  calorific  value  of  fuels.  T.  H.  P. 

Heat  developed  by  the  Action  of  Oxyigen  on  Alkaline  Pyro- 
galloL  By  Mabobllin  P.  E.  Bebthelot  {Gompt.  rend,,  1901,  133» 
664 — 666). — ^The  action  of  oxygen  on  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  in 
potassium  hydroxide  develops,  at  first,  60  Cal.  for  each  atom  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  but  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  for  a  given  quantity  of 
oxygen  absorbed  becomes  less  as  the  action  proceed^.  The  develop- 
ment of  heat  is  progressive,  even  at  first,  and  seems  to  be  due  to 
several  consecutive  reactions.  C.  H.  B. 

Inversion  Points  of  Heats  of  Dilation.  By  Albebt  Colson 
{Compi.  rend,,  1901,  133,  585 — 587). — If  curves  are  constructed  re- 
presenting the  heat  of  dissolution  against  temperature  for  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  at  different  concentrations,  it  is  found  that  they  cut 
at  the  temperature  52°.  This  is,  hence,  an  inversion  point  for  the 
heat  of  dilution,  which  becomes  zero.  Addition  of  hydrogen  chloride 
or  sodium  hydroxide  causes  a  rise  of  this  temperature  of  inversion,  the 
values  80°  and  83°  being  obtained  in  y  solutions  of  these  compounds, 
and  100°  and  100-8°  in  2ir  solutions.  L.  M.  J. 

Thermodynamics  of  Concentrated  Solutions.  By  A.  SohC- 
KABEFF  {Zeit.  jihyeikal.  Ckem,,  1901,  38,  543 — ^560). — ^In  a  system  con- 
sisting of  two  components,  it  is  deduced  that  fi-/iQ^k'{l/cQ-l/€)  and 
fjL  -  fifl  =  ^'{I/cq  -  l/c'),  where  fi  is  the  potential  when  the  concentra- 
tion is  c.  This  is  the  same  as  Gibbs'  formula,  provided  that  e  and  Cq 
do  not  lie  far  apart.  It  is  the  expression  for  the  work  done  on  intro- 
ducing each  unit  of  substance  into  the  system,  provided  that  no 
chemical  action  takes  place.  The  author  applies  this  to  (a)  the  distri- 
bution of  a  substance  between  two  immiscible  solvents,  or  between  a 
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liquid  aod  a  solid  solvent,  (b)  speed  of  solution,  (c)  diffusion  (in  solu- 
tion), and  (d)  depression  of  solubility  by  addition  of  a  salt  containing 
the  same  cation.  J.  MoO. 

New  Proof  of  the  Formula  d  =  0-02T2/L.  By  Felix  Lbngfeld  (J. 
Physical  Chem.,  1901,  6,  499— ^01).— The  proof  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  solvent  may  be  supercooled  indefinitely,  and  that  the 
specific  heats  of  the  solid  and  liquid  are  constants  from  absolute  zero 
to  the  normal  melting  point.  J.  C.  P. 

Pipette  for  Determining  the  Density  of  Liquids.  Bj  Fesnanb 
GiRARDET  (BtdL  Soc,  Cktm.,  1901,  [iii],  25,  936— 943).— The  apparatus, 
of  which  a  figure  is  given  in  the  paper,  consists  of  two  vertical  glass 
tubes  the  lower  ends  of  which  dip  respectively  into  water  and  the 
liquid  under  examination,  whilst  the  upper  extremities  are  connected 
with  a  rubber  tube  by  which  suction  may  be  applied.  Behind  each 
tube  is  a  paper  scale.  The  heights  to  which  the  two  liquids  rise  are 
inversely  proportional  to  their  densities.  The  paper  gives  details  of 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  instrument,  and  also  a  mathematical 
demonstration  of  its  principle,  sensibility,  and  relative  error. 

N.L. 

Laws  of  Internal  Friotion.  By  Ladislaus  Natansok  {Zett. 
phf/stkcU.  Chem.,  1901,  88,  690— 704).— A  mathematical  paper  in 
which  the  laws  of  internal  friction  of  liquids  are  deduced  from  the 
consideration  of  the  inequalities  of  pressure  produced  in  a  liquid 
during  a  deformation.  L.  M.  J. 

Viscosity  of  Helium  and  its  Alteration  with  Temperature. 
By  H.  ScHULTZB  (Ann.  Phya.,  1901,  [iv],  6,  302— 314).— By  a  method 
previously  used  in  the  case  of  argon  {Ann,  Phya.,  1901,  [iv],  5,  140), 
the  author  finds  the  viscosity  of  helium  at  15°  to  be  1*086  times  as 
great  as  that  of  air,  whereas  Rayleigh  found  the  ratio  to  be  0*96.  For 
n  and  c  (compare  Bayleigh,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  590;  1901,  ii,  9),  the 
author's  values  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  Bayleigh. 

J.  0.  P. 

Plastio  and  Adhesive  Properties  of  Glass  at  the  Ordinary 
Temperature.  By  Julks  Piccabd  {Per.,  1901,  84,  3635—3639).— 
A  regular  even  scratch  was  made  with  a  diamond  on  a  glass  plate 
which  was  then  broken  into  some  twelve  rectangular  strips.  One-half 
of  the  strips  were  clamped  at  one  end  in  a  horizontal  position  with 
the  scratch  on  the  upper  surface,  and  weights  were  placed  on  the  free 
ends  until  the  plate  snapped  along  the  scratch.  The  remainder  of  the 
plates  were  clamped  as  before  but  with  the  scratch  on  the  under  sur- 
face and  the  free  ends  weighted  with  small  weights  varying  from 
50 — 375  grams,  and  were  left  in  this  position  for  several  days  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  When  the  plates  were  reversed  and  weights 
placed  on  the  free  ends  until  the  plates  broke,  it  was  found  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  weights  required  were  SQme  20  per  cent,  greater  than 
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in  the  first  series  of  plates.  This  would  indicate  that  the  scratchi 
which  was  originally  O'l  mm.  in  depth,  had  been  partially  healed 
owing  to  the  plastic  and  adhesive  properties  of  the  glass  under  slight 
pressure,  J.  J.  S. 

Determination  of  the  Moleoular  Weights  of  Volatile  Sub- 
stanoee  by  the  Boiling  Point  Method.  Behaviour  of  Iodine 
and  some  Inorganio  Oxyhaloidti.  By  Giusei^ps  ObDo  {GaxzeUa^ 
1901,  81,  ii,  222—243.  Compare  Oddo  and  Serra,  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  73  and  74). — ^The  molecular  weight  of  a  volatile  compound,  as 
determined  by  the  boiling  point  method,  is  given  by  the  formula: 
i/"=  (Oj— Ci)iSr/A,  where  c,  and  c^  are  the  concentrations  of  the  dissolved 
substance  in  the  solution  and  in  the  vapour  respectively,  K  the  mole- 
cular increase  of  boiling  point  of  the  solvent  and  A  the  observed  rise 
in  boiling  point ;  or,  representing  cjo'^^  which  is  almost  constant  for 
different  concentrations,  by  a,  M=c^{l—a)KI^.  The  author  has 
devised  an  apparatus  which  is  a  modification  of  Beckmann's  and 
allows  the  necessary  data  for  the  above  calculation  to  be  obtained 
from  one  experiment.  It  consists  of  a  glass  adapter  for  holding 
the  thermometer,  ground  to  fit  the  boiling  tube;  the  thermometer 
may  be  either  ground  in  or  fixed  by  means  of  a  thin  ring  of  cork. 
The  side  tube  of  the  fiask  is  connected  in  a  similar  manner  with  a 
condenser  which  can  be  used  either  for  reflux  or,  by  rotation  in  the 
side  tube,  for  distillation.  The  apparatus  is  used  as  follows:  The 
boiling  tube  having  been  charged  with  the  solvent  and  surrounded 
by  a  vapour  jacket,  the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent  is  measured  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  the  substance  is  then  added  and  the  boiling  point  of 
the  solution  measured.  The  heating  is  then  suspended  for  a  few 
moments  while  the  condenser  is  turned  into  the  position  for  distillation 
and  connected  with  a  tared  flask  which  is  surrounded  with  ice.  After 
a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  has  been  distilled  over,  the  temperature  is 
again  read  and  the  fiasked  re-Weighed.  The  amount  of  dissolved 
substance  in  the  distillate  is  then  determined.  The  compounds  ex- 
amined by  this  method  were :  (1)  iodine  in  chloroform,  tetrachloro- 
methane,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  benzene ;  (2)  phosphorus  oxychloride  in 
tetrachloromethane,  benzene,  and  chloroform;  (3)  thionyl  chloride 
in  chloroform ;  (4)  phosphorus  oxybromide  in  benzene ;  (5)  phosphorus 
sulphochloride  in  benzene;  (6)  sulphur  monochloride  in  tetrachloro- 
methane and  benzene.  From  these  results,  which  are  given  in  detail, 
and  those  previously  obtained  (loe.  cit,\  the  author  draws  the  following 
conclusions  :  in  boiling  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  or  alcohol,  the 
molecule  of  iodine  is  diatomic,  whilst  in  chloroform  and  tetrachloro- 
methane tetratomic  molecules  are  also  found.  The  colour  of  iodine 
solutions  is  not  influenced  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
since  carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  and  tetrachloromethane  all  yield 
violet  solutions.  Some  of  the  inorganic  oxyhaloid  compounds  also 
tend  to  polymerise  in  certain  solvents;  this  is  principally  the  case 
with  phosphorus  oxychloride  in  tetrachloromethane  in  which  the  mol. 
weight  is  194 — 250,  and  in  benzene  in  which  the  values  vary  from 
228  to  234,  the  simple  molecule  having  a  weight  of  153*5 ;  polymerisa- 
tion also  occurs,  although  to  a  less  degree,  with  thionyl  chloride  in 
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chloroform,  phosphorus  oxybromide  and  sulphochloride  in  benzene, 
and  to  a  very  slight  extent  with  sulphur  monochloride  in  tetrachloro- 
methane  and  benzene.  In  freezing  benzene,  all  these  oxyhaloids  exist 
in  a  noQ-polymerised  condition,  as  also  do  chromyl  and  sulphuryl 
chlorides.  Phosphorus  oxydichloromoDoanilide,  NHPh'POGl^}  shows 
a  marked  tendency  to  polymerise  in  both  freezing  and  boiling  benzene. 
The  phenoxy-derivatives  of  phosphorus  oxychloride,  PhO-POOlj  and 
PO(OPh)g,  exist  as  simple  molecules  in  boiling  benzene.  Phosphorus 
pentachloride  is  not  polymerised  in  boiling  tetrachloromethane,  but 
sulphur  has  the  formula  Sg ;  the  mono-  and  tri-chlorides  of  iodine 
lower  the  boiling  point  of  tins  solventi  owing  to  dissociation. 

T.  H.P. 

Solubility  of  Salts.  IX.  Barium  Oxalate.  By  E.  Gboschuff 
{Ber.,  1901,  34, 3313— 3326).— The  hydraU,  BH.Qfi^,Z\Rjd,  is  obtained 
by  mixing  at  0^  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium  oxalate  and 
barium  chloride,  and  is  also  frequently  formed  in  place  of  the  di- 
hydrate  on  mixing  at  0^  dilute  solutions  of  barium  hydroxide  and  oxalic 
acid;  it' forms  minute,  white,  pointed  needles,  is  stable  at  18°,  but 
effloresces  to  the  hemihydrate  in  warm  weather,  and  is  also  converted 
to  the  same  hydrate  by  shaking  with  water.  It  dissolves  in  215  mols. 
of  water  at  0°,  152  mols.  at  9*5°,  111  mols.  at  18°,  and  73-4 mols.  at  30°. 

The  hydrate,  BaG204,2H20,  is  best  prepared  by  the  slow  decom- 
position of  the  acid  oxalates  by  water  at  the  atmospheric  temperature ;  it 
is  also  formed  when  oxalic  acid  is  neutralised  with  barium  hydroxide 
or  barium  carbonate.  It  forms  hexagonal,  monoclinic  tablets,  and  is 
the  easiest  of  all  the  hydrates  to  recognise  under  the  microscope. 
Above  60°  it  decomposes  to  the  hemihydrate.  It  dissolves  in  236 
mola  of  water  at  0°  103  mols.  at  30°,  60  mols.  at  65°,  and  43'8  mols. 
at  73°. 

The  hydrate,  Ba0204,^H2O,  is  formed  above  60°,  and  best  at  100°,  on 
extracting  the  acid  oxalate  with  water,  on  heating  the  anhydrous  salt 
or  any  of  the  other  hydrates  with  water,  or  on  heating  any  of  the  dry 
hydrates ;  it  also  appears  frequently  at  0°  in  place  of  the  hydrate  with 
d\Rfi.  It  forms  obliquely  truncated,  four-sided  prisms,  and  is  soluble 
in  144  mols.  of  water  at  0°,  in  76*2  mols.  at  50°,  and  in  59*2  mols.  at 
100°. 

The  anhydrous  salt  crystallises  in  forms  similar  to  those  of  the  hemi- 
hydrate ;  it  is  formed  by  heating  the  hemihydrate  at  140 — 160°,  and 
is  readily  reconverted  into  it  by  boiling  water. 

The  hydrate,  BAOfi^,^^^,  describ^  by  several  authors,  does  not 
appear  to  exist. 

The  solubility  curves  for  BaCjO^jiHjO,  and  BaOj0^.2H20,  intersect 
at  40° ;  above  this  temperature,  the  hemihydrate  is  the  less  soluble,  and 
would  be  the  form  stable  in  contact  ¥rith  water,  whilst  below  40°  the 
dihydrate  is  the  stable  and  less  soluble  form.  The  curve  for  the 
hyd^te  with  3^H20  does  not  intersect  that  for  the  dihydrate  above 
0°,  but  the  curves,  if  produced,  would  intersect  at  a  point  con^- 
sponding  with  a  temperature  slightly  below  0° ;  the  hydrate  with 
S^HgO  must  therefore  always  be  a  labile  form  when  in  contact  with 
water. 
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The  valaes  given  for  the  solubility  are  much  lower  than  those 
previously  observed  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  supersaturation. 

The  aeid  oxalate,  Ba,0J:)^BJ0fi^,2B.fi,  undergoes  a  reversible 
decomposition  in  presence  of  water,  and  in  contact  with  the  solid  salt 
its  solutions  contain  oxalic  acid  and  barium  oxalate  and  are  saturated 
both  with  regard  to  the  neutral  and  the  acid  oxalate.  At  0%  100  mols. 
of  water  dissolve  from  the  acid  oxakte  0054  mol.  H^O^O^  and  0*0024 
mols.  BaCjO^,  or  22  mols.  HjC,04  ^  ^  ^^^'  BaCp^ ;  at  99°,  100 
mols.  dissolve  2-39  mols.  Hfifi^  and  0141  mol.  BaC^O^,  the  ratio 
being  17  to  1.  The  temperature  at  which  oxalic  acid  and  barium 
oxalate  would  dissolve  in  moL  proportions,  that  is,  at  which  the 
acid  salt  would  dissolve  without  decomposition,  lies  far  below  the 
temperature  of  experiment ;  the  temperature  at  which  the  acid  salt 
would  be  completely  decomposed  and  the  solution  become  saturated 
with  regard  to  both  barium  oxalate  and  to  oxalic  acid  also  lies  beyond 
the  temperature  of  experiment ;  the  salt  is  therefore  within  its  '*  tran- 
sition Hmits"  (Meyerhoffer,  ZeU.  phymhaL.  Chem.,  1890,  6,  120) 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  observation.  T.  M.  L. 

Btate  of  Dissolved  Oompounds  deduced  fh>m  Partition 
Ck>efflcient8.  By  Abthub  Hantzsoh  and  August  Yagt  {Z€U,phyMaL 
Chem.,  1901,  38,  705 — 742). — If  a  compound  is  divided  between  two 
mutually  insoluble  liquids,  then  the  ratio  of  the  concentratiops  should 
be  independent  of  the  quantity  dissolved,  that  is,  the  partition 
coefficient  should  be  constant.  If  dissociation  occurs  in  one  solvent, 
then  the  equilibrium  must  only  be  considered  for  the  undissooiated 
molecules,  that  is  Ci{l  -  xyc^  «  constant.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
by  Hantzsch  and  Sebaldt  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  69)  that  the  partition  co- 
efficient in  the  case  of  amines  varies  greatly  with  temperature  changes. 
This  work  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  a  large  number  of  partition  coefficients  has  been  deter^ 
mined.  The  partition  coefficients  were  found  to  be  independent  of 
temperature  in  the  following  systems — mercuric  chloride  in  water 
and  toluene,  hydrogen  cyanide  in  water  and  benzene,  ethylene  cyanide 
in  water  and  chloroform,  acetone  in  water  and  toluene,  formaldehyde 
in  water  and  ether,  chloral  hydrate  in  water  and  ether  or  toluene. 
For  these,  therefore,  the  partition  laws  hold,  and  the  solvents  may  be 
regarded  as  indifferent,  that  is,  having  no  effect  on  the  molecular 
state  of  the  solute.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  in  the  following 
oases — trimethylamine,  triethylamine,  pyridine,  or  collidine  in  water 
and  toluene ;  here  the  coefficient  decreased  with  rise  of  temperature, 
whilst  as  a  similar  decrease  was  obtained  when  the  toluene  is  replaced 
by  ether,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  aqueous  solution,  and  the 
authors  consider  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrates  which  decom- 
pose with  rise  of  temperature.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  the 
systems  bromine  in  water  and  air,  and  iodine  in  glycerol  (or  {iqueous 
glycerol)  and  chloroform,  so  that  halogen  hydrates  or  glycerates  are 
indicated.  A  constant  coefficient  is  obtained,  however,  for  iodine  in 
glycerol  and  ether,  so  that  iodine  etherates  also  exist  It  ia  note- 
worthy that  when  two  iodine  solutions  are  of  similar  colour  they  yield 
a  constant  partition  coefficient.    Temperature  changes  caused  varia- 
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tiona  in  the  opposite  sense  with  solutions  of  ferric  or  chromium  thio- 
ejanates  in  water  and  ether,  the  relative  concentration  of  the  aqueous 
solution  increasing  with  temperature.  The  authors  hence  consider 
that  ethereal  compounds  decomposed  at  higher  temperatures  must  be 
formed.  For  compounds  of  the  type  of  amines  also  the  coefficient 
increases  on  dilution.  The  effect  of  added  compounds  was  also 
partially  investigated,  but  the  completion  and  consideration  of  this 
work  is  postponed.  L.  M.  J. 

8imultaneous  Equilibrium  and  the  Relations  between 
Thermodynamics  and  Velocity  of  Reaction  of  Homogeneous 
Systems.  By  Rudolf  Weosghbideb  {MoncUeh.,  1901,  22,  849—906. 
Compare  Euler,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  57). — By  purely  mathematical 
treatment,  the  relations  between  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  found 
by  a  thermodynamical  method  and  those  obtained  from  a  kinetic 
standpoint  are  considered.  The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
different  conditions  of  equilibrium  result  from  each  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  discusses  the  meaning  of  this  paradox.  E.  J.  P.  0. 

limit  of  Chemical  Reactions  and  of  the  Product  PV.  By 
A.  FoNSOT  (Campt.  rend.^  1901,  183,  618).— The  author  states  the 
following  conclusions. 

a.  The  two  hypotheses:  (1)  that  7T tends  to  a  limiting  value  for 
r«>  00 ,  (2)  that  chemical  reactions  may  be  complete,  are  incompatible. 

6.  The  two  hypotheses  :  (1)  that  PF  tends  to  a  limiting  value  for 
r«  00 ,  (2)  that  chemical  reactions  are  always  limited,  are  compatible. 

c.  The  two  hypotheses :  (1)  that  P«0  for  very  great  values  of  V,  (2) 
that  there  are  complete  and  limited  chemical  reactionsi  are  compatible. 

Velocity  of  Reaction  of  Bromine  on  Bthyl  Alcohol.  By  Stbfan 
BuQARSZKY  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1901,  38,  561-— 601).— Bromine 
reacts  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  cold  at  a  measur- 
able rate ;  the  speed  is  not  constant  throughout  the  reaction,  for,  as 
the  concentration  of  hydrogen  bromide  increases,  more  bromine  is  with- 
drawn from  the  sphere  of  reaction  by  formation  of  hydrogen  tribromide 
(HBrg)  and  so  the  reaction  slackena  Provided  that  the  alcohol  is  in 
excess  and  that  the  action  takes  place  in  the  oold,  no  bromine  substitu- 
tion products  are  formed,  and  the  only  other  product  of  the  reaction 
besides  hydrogen  bromide  is  ethyl  acetate. 

No  constant  could  be  obtained  for  the  expression  of  a  reaction  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  order  from  the  results  obtained  at  25°  for  the 
extent  of  reaction  after  the  lapse  of  known  times  with  solutions  of 
bromine  (up  to  0*008  gram-molecule  per  litre)  in  alcohol  to  which  1/5 
of  its  volume  of  water  had  been  added.  The  application  of  the  f  ormui» 
of  Ostwald  and  of  Noyes  for  the  determination  of  the  order  of  a  reaction 
in  which  secondary  changes  take  place  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  bromine  is  unimolecular.  Yan't  Hoff's 
formula  also  shows  that  the  reaction  is  unimolecular,  and,  since  the 
value  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  latter  formula  is  more  nearly  « 1 
than  that  obtained  with  the  former,  it  is  dear  that  the  disturbance  is 
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caused  by  a  product  of  the  reaction.  It  has  been  proved  experimentally 
that  the  hydrogen  bromide,  and  not  the  ethyl  acetate,  is  the  disturbing 
factor.  The  first  reaction,  2G2H0O  +  2Br2  — *  C^HgO^  +  ^HBr,  is  uni* 
molecular,  and  the  second  reaction,  HBr  +  Br,  :^  ^^^9»  takes  place  at 
an  incomparably  greater  rate.  It  is  deduced  that  the  velocity  of  the 
primary  reaction  is  given  by  ifc  « l/(<  -  tQ)Aog{TJTj,  where  T^  is  the  con- 
centration of  bromine  at  time  t^y  and  T  that  at  time  t.  Tne  value  of 
jfiT,  the  equilibrium  constant  of  the  secondary  reaction,  is  found  from 
the  expression  jr«  l/(^  -  tQ).'S/kAog{TQ/T),  wherein  2  is  the  sum  of  the 
concentrations  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  bromide.  The  mean  value 
obtained  for  k  from  five  series  of  measurements  is  0*1052.  The  value 
obtained  for  E  is  0*00441.  Addition  of  lithium  or  ammonium  bromide 
in  0*li\r  solution  does  not  alter  the  value  of  k  and  this  is  in  consonance 
with  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  HBr,  into  £['  and  Br,'.  The 
values  of  k  obtained  from  solutions  containing  bromine  in  greater  con- 
centration than  OOliV'  are  not  constant,  but  if  mercuric  bromide  be 
added  to  the  solution,  then  the  bromine  ions  which  are  formed  are  taken 
up  with  production  of  HgBr^  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  666)  and  the  reaction 
proceeds  unimolecularly.  J.  McO. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Reaotions  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  Abkold  Nabl  (JifonafoA., 
1901,  22,  737—744.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  16,  94).— Hydrogen 
peroxide  and  sodium  thiosulphate  react  according  to  the  equation : 
2NajSjj08  +  HjOj  =  2NaOH  +  ^NajS^O^.  If  the  alkali  is  not  neutralised, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  thiosulphate  remains  unozidised  and  the  reaction 
Jeads  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  and  dithionate  as  well  as  tetrathion- 
ate :  2NajSjOa  +  '^^,02  •=  SNajSO^  +  U^O^  +  6H,0 ;  H^SjO^ + HjO,  - 
2H2SO4. 

Barium  sulphite  and  hydrogen  peroxide  give  a  small  quantity  of 
dithionate  as  well  as  of  sulphate  when  the  sulphite  is  in  excess.  The 
reactions  represented  by  the  equations  211^0^  +  HjO,  «  2H2O  +  H^S^O^ 
and  H2S2O0+H2O2»2H2SO4,  therefore  take  place  simultaneously. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Alkali  SaltB  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  in  Aqueoua  Solution. 
By  Habbt  T.  Oalvekt  {ZeU.  phyaikcU.  Chsm.,  1901,  88,  513—542).— 
An  historical  account  of  the  peroxides  of  the  alkali  metals  is  given. 
For  the  experiments,  the  hydrogen  peroxide  was  prepared  by  repeated 
distillation  until  the  conductivity  was  constant,  and  then  concentrated 
on  the  water-bath.  The  distribution  ratio  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
between  water  and  ether  at  20^  is  15*6  and  is  independent  of  the  con- 
centration. A  constant  ratio  (7*03  at  25^  and  6*65  at  0^)  was  also 
found  when  the  ether  was  replaced  by  amyl  alcohol,  and  this  is  not 
altered  by  the  addition  of  acid&     In  presence  of  alkalis,  the  distriba- 
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tion  ratio  is  increased  and  the  curve  representing  the  change  of 
ratio  with  increasing  concentration  of  hydrogen  peroxide  approaches 
asymptotically  to  a  line  denoting  the  ratio  on  the  assumption  that 
1  mol.  of  alkali  fixes  l^  mols.  of  hydrogen  peroxide*  Addition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  diminishes  the  saponifying  power  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  indicating  that  hydroxyl  ions  disappear. 

The  conductivity  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solutions  was  determined 
in  a  modified  Kohlrausch  cell,  in  which  the  electrodes  consisted  of 
tinned  iron,  which  does  not  catalyse  the  solution.  The  conductivity 
of  alkali  salt  solutions  is  very  slightly  diminished  hy  addition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide;  that  of  solutions  of  hydroxides  of  the  alkali 
metals  is  very  greatly  reduced.  This  is  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  with  the  hydroxyl  ions  the  hydrogen  peroxide  forms  superoxide 
ions,  the  migration-velocity  of  which  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  hydroxyl  ions.  Using  the  Ostwald-Walden  rule,  the  author 
calculates  the  migration-velocity  of  this  new  anion  to  he  48*5 
(Kohlrausch  and  Holborn  units),  the  same  value  heing  found  from 
solutions  containing  the  cations  Li*,  Na*,  K*,  Rb*,  and  Os'. 

The  migration  of  the  superoxide  anion  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally by  the  method  described  by  Noyes  and  ^Blanchard  (Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  91),  lead  oxide  being  used  as  indicator. 

From  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  containing 
sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  using  excess  of  the  latter 
to  diminish  the  hydrolysis,  it  is  shown  that  the  anion  is  univalent  and 
is  derived  from  the  hydroxyl  ion  and  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide  (Abegg 
and  Bodlander,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  542).  The  results  are  in  agreement 
with  the  assumption  that  the  ion  is  O'j  and  the  compound  formed 
from  sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen  peroxide  is  NaO^. 

The  solubility  of  potassium  chlorate  in  hydrogen  peroxide  is  much 
greater  than  that  in  pure  water,  and  consequently  such  a  determination 
could  not  be  used  to  ascertain  if  the  hydrogen  peroxide  forms  a  com- 
plex ion  with  the  cation.  J.  MoO. 

Molecular  Compounds  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  with  Salts. 
By  Simeon  L.  Tanatab  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  256—257).— 
The  compound  KF,H202  is  obtained  by  dissolving  potassium  fluoride 
in  15  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  evaporating  at  50°  so  long  as 
no  serious  decomposition  occurs.  It  crystallises  in  monoolinic  needles, 
is  not  hygroscopic,  but  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  is  not  decomposed 
at  70°  and  only  partially  so  at  110°,  and  is  fairly  stable  when  dry. 

A  similar  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  sulphate  in 
3  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  has  the  composition 

Na8S04,9H20,H202. 
With  sodium  nitrate,  the  double  salt,  NaNOgyKagOgySH^O,  is  obtained. 
It  is  very  unstable.  E.  C.  E. 

Generalisations  on  Halogen  Double  Salta  By  Hobaob  L. 
WsLLS  (AfMT.  Chrnn.  /.,  1901,  26,  389 — 408).— A  long  list  is  given  of 
halogen  double  salts  of  the  alkali  metals,  ammonium,  and  univalent 
thallium,  with  negative  metals ;  the  salts  are  arranged  according  to 
types,  which  are  designated  by  ratios  indicating  the  number  of  atoms 
6t  each  metal  preeent. 
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The  remarkable  similaritj  in  the  prominent  types  of  the  series  of 
different  valencies  leads  to  the  oonolnsion  that  the  valency  of  the 
metal  of  a  negative  haloid  has  no  influence  on  the  types  of 
doable  salts  which  it  forms.  The  molecules  of  alkali  haloids  have 
nearly  the  same  combining  power  as  molecules  of  negative  haloids. 
Salts  of  simple  types  (particularly  the  2  : 1  and  1 : 1  ratios)  predomi- 
nate. Bemsen's  law  which  states  that  the  number  of  alkali  haloid 
molecules  which  can  combine  with  a  negative  haloid  molecule  is  not 
greater  than  the  valency  of  the  metal  of  the  latter,  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  double  haloids  appear  to  increase  in  variety  and  ease  of 
formation  from  the  iodides  to  the  fluorides.  They  may  be  classifled 
in  three  groups,  based  upon  their  behaviour  in  solution.  (1)  Salts, 
such  as  potassium  platinichloride,  which  undergo  ionisation  into 
alkali  metal  ions  and  complex  negative  ions.  (2)  Salts  which  readily 
separate  into  theii*  component  haloids  in  solution,  but  can  be  recrystal- 
lised  unchanged  from  water  or  from  dilute  add  solutions.  (3)  Salts 
which  require  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  one  of  their  component 
haloids  in  solution  for  their  formation.  E.  G. 

Tri-iodides.  By  Yukiohi  Osaka  (Zeit.  phyaiial.  Chem.,  1901,  38^ 
743 — 749). — ^The  addition  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
or  hydrogen  iodide  produces  a  rise  of  the  freezing  point  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  iodine  added,  and  jg;reater  for  the  hydrogen  than  for 
the  potassium  salt.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  total  concentration  of 
ions  and  undissociated  molecules  is  decreased  by  the  addition  of  iodine. 
This  necessitates  a  greater  affinity  constant  for  the  iodides  than  for 
the  tri-iodides,  so  that  Dawson's  assumption  that  these  affinity  constants 
are  equal  is  incorrect  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  238).  L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  the  Oonoentration  of  the  Hydrogen  Ions  on 
the  Action  of  lodates  on  Haloid  Salts.  By  Hugo  Ditz  and 
B.  M.  Mabgosohbb  (Zeit  angew.  Chem.,  1901,  14,  1082—1091).— 
Potassium  iodate  and  iodide  readily  react  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  an  acid  (hydrogen  ions)  liberating  iodine,  and  the  amount 
thus  deposited  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  acid  present 
(Fessel,  Zeit.  cmorg,  Chem.y  1900,  23,  66).  Potassium  bromide  and 
iodate  do  not  react  so  readily  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  (Bugarszky, 
Abstr.^  1896,  ii,  216)  and  the  iodine  ions  are  only  transformed  into 
free  iodine  when  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  exceeds  a 
certain  minimum.  Potassium  chloride  reacts  less  readily  than  the 
bromide  and  the  necessary  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  is  much 
greater. 

When  definite  amounts  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  are 
jkdded  to  a  potassium  iodide  solution  mixed  with  an  excess  of  iodate, 
the  amounts  of  iodine  liberated  and  of  iodate  left  are  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  amounts  required  for  the  given  quantities  of  acid 
employed.  The  free  iodine  was  extracted  with  toluene  and  titrated 
with  ii^/10  thiosulphate  and  the  residual  iodate  was  titrated  by  means 
of  the  same  reagent.  When  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  potassium 
iodide-iodate  mixture,  the  reaction  is  not  normal  and  the  residual 
iodate  is  always  less  than  that  required  by  theory ;  similar  results 
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have  been  obtained  when  aoetio  aoid  was  used  in  presence  of  sodium 
acetate.  The  anomaly  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  an  organic 
iodine  derivative. 

Boric  add  is  not  capable  of  liberating  iodine  from  an  iodide-iodate 
mixture  except  in  the  presence  of  glycerol  or  dextrose.  The  same 
acid  does  not  liberate  free  halogen  from  a  bromide-iodate  mixture, 
even  in  the  presence  of  glycerol.  Phenol  also  is  incapable  of  liberat- 
ing iodine,  but  picric  acid  liberates  a  small  amount  from  an  iodide- 
iodate  mixture. 

With  mixtures  of  bromide,  iodide,  and  iodate  in  the  presence  of 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  corresponds 
with  the  reaction  between  the  iodide  and  iodate.  A  bromate-iodide 
mixture  also  yields  iodine  on  treatment  with  acids,  but  requires 
the  addition  of  several  c.c.  of  iiT/lO  acid  before  the  liberation  of  iodide 
is  started. 

A  bromide-bromate  mixture  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  and 
sodium  acetate  yields  no  free  halogen. 

A  chlorate-iodide  solution,  even  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  liberates  but  little  iodine  ;  concen- 
trated acid,  on  the  contrary,  liberates  a  much  larger  amount. 

J.  J.  S. 

Supposed  Anomalous  Behaviour  of  Oxygen  at  Low  Pres- 
sure. By  Max  Thiesbn  (Ann.  Fhys.,  1901,  [iv],  6,  280— 301).— The 
author's  observations  are  quite  unfavourable  to  the  supposed  existence 
of  an  anomaly  for  oxygen  under  0'7  mm.  pressure  (compare  Bohr, 
Awn.  Pky$.  Chem.,  1886,  [ii],  27,  469;  Eayleigh,  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  642).  J.  C.  P. 

Dissociating  Power  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide.  By  Wm.  T. 
Skilling  {Amor.  Chem.  J.,  1901,  26,  383— 384).— When  a  solution  of 
potassium  chloride  in  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  is  placed  in  a  tube  pro- 
vided with  platinum  electrodes  and  connected  with  a  battery  of 
40  volts,  no  conduction  takes  place.  E.  G. 

Catalytic  Reactions.  II.  Decomposition  of  Chlorosul- 
phonic  Aoid  into  Sulphuryl  Chloride  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 
By  Otto  Ruff  {Bar.,  1901,  34,  3609— 3616).— At  170^  the  re- 
action, 2S03HGl^S020l2+  H^SO^,  is  a  reversible  one,  and  after  72  hours, 
the  equilibrium  reached  is  ISOaOlj :  IH^SO^  :  2-6S08HC1 ;  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  chlorine  are  not  formed  between  170°  and  190°,  although  at  a 
higher  temperature  they  begin  to  be  noticeable.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  sulphuryl  chloride  is  not  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  chlorine,  initially  produced  by  complete  dissociation  of  the  cbloro- 
sulphonic  acid  (compare  Heiimann  and  Kochlin,  Abstr.,  1883,  781), 
but  is  a  direct  decomposition  product ;  this  is  emphasised  by  the  fact 
that,  when  the  formation  of  the  sulphuryl  chloride  occurs  at  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  chlorosulphonic  acid  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
catolytic  agent  its  amount  is  not  increased  by  the  passage  of  a 
current  of  chlorine  and  sulphur .  dioxide  through  the  liquid.  When 
sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine  are  produced  at  a  high  temperature,  they 
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are  due  to  the  latter  causing  decompoBition  in  the  sense  of  the  eqnaticHi 

Merearic  salts  rapidly  decompose  chlorosnlphonic  acid  at  its  boiling 
point  into  sulphuryl  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  seyeral  other  salts 
effect  a  similar  result,  only  more  slowly.  The  figures  after  the  names 
of  the  following  salts  indicate  the  number  of  grams  of  sulphury! 
chloride  formed  by  boiling  50  grams  of  the  acid  for  60  minutes  with 
1  gram  of  the  salt.  Mercuric  chloride  and  sulphate,  each  13*0;  mer- 
cury, 12;  antimony  penta-  and  tri-chloride,  7*5  ;  stannic  chloride,  5*8; 
bismuth  chloride,  3*3;  platinic  chloride,  2*5;  uranyl  chloride,  1'7; 
gold  chloride,  1*2  ;  copper  sulphate,  0*8  ;  tungsten  chloride,  0*8  ;  lead 
chloride,  0*7 ;  cobalt  sulphate,  0*5,  and  magnesium  chloride,  0*5  ;  the 
chlorides  of  zinc,  aluminium,  iron,  calcium,  and  sodium  are  without 
action.  As  the  whole  of  the  chlorosulphonic  acid  is  easily  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  mercuric  chloride,  the  method  is  probably  capable  of 
commercial  application  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuryl  chloride. 

The  mercuric  chloride  is  not  changed  at  all  in  the  action,  but  mer- 
curic sulphate  is  converted  into  mercuric  chloride ;  sodium  chloride 
dissolves  in  chlorosulphonic  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride 
and  production  of  the  sodium  salt,  ONa'SO^'Ol,  which  is  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuryl  chloride  and  is  readily  decomposed  by 
water.  W.  A.  D. 

Formation  of  Dithionic  Aoid.  By  Julhts  Metbb  (^sr.,  1901, 
S4,  3606 — 3610). — The  formation  of  barium  dithionate,  by  passing 
sulphur  dioxide  into  water  in  which  manganese  dioxide  is  suspended, 
is  probably  to  be  represented  by  the  following  equations :  2Mn02  + 
3H2SO8  =  Mna(S08)8  +  SRfi  +  O  =  MnSp^  +  MnSOj  +  3H,0  +  0,asman- 
ganous  sulphite  and  sulphate  are  always  formed  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. Ferric  hydroxide  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  absence  of  air  and 
at  low  temperatures,  yield  ferrous  sulphite  and  ferrous  dithionate, 
Fes(S03)s»FeS03  +  FeS20e.  Cobaltic  and  nickelic  hydroxides  react 
with  sulphurous  acid  in  a  similar  manner.  Lead,  barium,  magnesium, 
and  sodium  peroxides  do  not  yield  dithionates  on  treatment  with  sul- 
phurotis  acid  (compare  Carpenter,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  1) 

The  electrical  conductivities  and  freezing  points  of  barium  dithionate 
solutions  are  gi^en,  and  the  formula  HoSjOq  for  the  acid  is  considered 
to  be  proved  (compare  Ostwald,  Zeit,  physikaL  Chem,,  1887,  1,  106). 

J.  J.  S. 

So-oalled  Sulphimide.  By  Abthub  Haktzsoh  and  A.  Holl 
(Ber.,  1901,  84^  3430—3445.  Compare  W.  Traube,  Abstr.,  1892, 
1389;  1893,  ii,  268). — Sulphamide  is  unimolecular,  and,  in  the  pure 
state,  not  an  electrolyte,  and  corresponds  with  carbamide ;  sulphimide, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  termolecular  and  corresponds  with  cyanurio  acid. 
Sulphamide  is  best  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ethyl 
alcohol ;  it  forms  rhombic  plates  melting  at  91*5^  (Traube,  75 — 81°), 
is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  quite  neutral.  In  the  preparation  of  sulph- 
amide by  the  action  of  sulphuryl  chloride  on  a  light  petroleum  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  several  bye-products  are  formed,  but  the  composition 
of  these  has  not  been  determined. 
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Trisulphimide,  OH-SO<]j!gQJQ§^N,  ig  crystalline,  but  the  yield 

IB  extremely  small,  and  the  analytical  results  do  not  agree  with  those 
required  for  the  pure  compound ;  it  may  be,  however,  that  it  contains 
combined  water.  It  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  colourless, 
glistening  needles,  melts  at  about  16P,  is  odourless,  but  has  a  sharp, 
acid  taste,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  also  sparingly  in  ether,  but  is 
insoluble  in  benzene  or  chloroforuL  Aqueous  solutions  are  fairly 
stable,  except  when  warmed.  EbuUioscopic  determinations  of  the 
molecular  weight  in  ethyl  acetate  solution  point  to  the  formula 
(SO^'NH),.  ^e  values  obtained  for  the  molecular  conductivities  of 
trisulphimide  and  its  salts  in  aqueous  solution  show  (1)  that  trisulph- 
imide behaves  as  a  strong  acid ;  (2)  that  it  is  tribasio.  Further,  the 
conductivity  of  the  potassium  salt  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
potassium  f  erricyanide.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  silver  trisulph- 
imide is  much  lower  than  that  of  potassium  trisulphimide  at  the  same 
dilution. 

Pyridine  bHv&t  Pnsuipkimide,  (S02N)},Ag3,605NH^  crystallises  in 
prisms  and  is  gradually  decomposed  at  140^.   The  J^-methyl  derivative, 

®^2^NMe«S0*^'^'^®'  ®^**"^®^  ^^°^  *^®  silver  salt,  forms  colourless 
crystals  melting  at  121°  and  readily  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents. 
It  is  not  hydrolysed  by  alkalis  and  only  very  slowly  by  acids,  yielding 
methylamine  and  sulphuric  acid.  TribmzaylatUphimide,  (S02N«COFh)3, 
crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  112°.  J.  J.  S. 

Isomorphism  of  Selenates  and  Tellurates.  By  Jambs  F. 
NoBBis  and  William  A.  Kingman  {Amer.  Chem,  «/*.,  1901,  26, 
318 — 324). — ^The  authors  have  attempted  to  prepare  isomorphous 
selenates  and  tellurates,  but  without  success.  All  the  tellurates  except 
those  of  the  alkali  metals  are  insoluble  and  the  soluble  tellurates  do 
not  resemble  the  corresponding  selenates  in  crystalling  form,  solubility, 
or  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

Rvhidium  hydrogm  teHurcUe^  HbnTe04,^H20,  is  a  crystalline  salt, 
soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  slightly  more  so  in 
hot  water.  The  ccBsium  salt,  G8HTe04,^H20,  forms  small,  cubic  crystals 
and  is  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  cold  water. 

Bubidium  hydrogen  eeUntxte^  EbHSeO^,  is  a  hygroscopic,  well  crystal- 
lised salt,  which  dissolves  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  The 
cceeium  salt,  GsHSeO^,  crystallises  in  large,  flat  plates  with  pointed 
ends  and  is  extremely  hygroscopic. 

Rubidium  teHv/raie^  !Rb^Te04,3HgO,  crystallises  in  prisms  with 
pyramidal  ends  and  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  water.  £.  G. 

Aqueotusi  Ammonia  Solutions.  By  Fsanz  Goldschmidt  {ZeU, 
anorg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  97— 139).— The  partial  pressure  and  the 
conductivity  of  ammonia  solutions  (0*5i\r,  0'75I^,  and  liV)  were  deter- 
mined and  the  same  constants  for  solutions  to  which  carbamide  {IN" 
and  l*5il^  had  been  added.  The  vapour  tension  was  measured  by 
the  method  previously  used  by  Gaus  ( Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  7).  The  increase  of 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  ammonia  is  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  carbamide  added.     The  values  of  k  found  from  the  expression 
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(ife  +  H20)/{*+HgO')  =  X*p7X'*/i  is  Degatiye  and  almost  exactly  constant ; 
k  is  the  hydration  constant,  H^O  the  active  mass  of  the  water  (taken 
as  100),  HjO'  the  active  mass  after  the  addition  of  the  carbamide, 
X  and  V  are  the  conductivities,  and  p  and  p'  the  ammonia  partial 
pressures  of  the  solutions  with  and  without  the  carbamide.  The 
variation  of  the  active  mass  of  the  water  is  taken  as  proportional  to 
the  variation  of  the  vapour  pressure,  on  the  assumption  that  only  a 
monohydrozide  is  formed.  No  significance  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  ^  is  negative. 

From  the  conductivity  of  ammonia  solutions  (which  show  a  maximum 
molecular  conductivity),  it  is  found  that  the  dissociation  constant  (K) 
varies  from  22*1  x  10~^  to  0*23  x  10~<^  for  solutions  which  are  0*0109^ 
to  12*89  If,  As  the  solution  becomes  dilute,  the  value  of  ^approaches 
a  constant,  and  assuming  that  this  begins  at  the  concentration  0'02i^, 
the  value  of  iT  is  19*1  X  10 '^  The  inconstancy  of  the  values  of  K 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions  such  as 
NH^-NHg*,  for  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammonium  salts  corresponds  with  the  value  calculated 
for  the  quantity  of  material  added. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  diminishes  the  conductivity  of  aqueous  salt 
solutions.  The  diminution  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  added  and  amounts  to  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
conductivity  per  gram-mol.  of  ammonia  per  litre.  Lithium  salts  are 
most  affected  in  this  way  by  ammonia,  sodium  salts  less  so,  and 
potassium  salts  least.  The  action  of  ammonia  is  independent  of  "^IHe 
nature  of  the  anion  present.  It  is  concluded  that  the  speed  of  migra- 
tion of  the  ions  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  this  is  also 
proved  thermodynamically. 

The  influence  of  ammonia  on  the  conductivity  of  ammonium  chloride, 
mono-,  di-,  and  tri-methylamine  hydrochloride  and  piperidine  hydro- 
chloride is  of  tli9  same  nature  as,  but  much  smaller  than,  that  on  the 
alkali  salts  j  with  tetramethylammonium  chloride,  the  effect  is  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  with  potassium  nitrate.  J.  McC. 

Chemical  Eqailibrium  in  the  Reduction  of  Nitric  Acid  by 
means  of  Nitric  Oxide.  By  A.  Y.  Saposchnikoff  {J.  Ettas,  Phys. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1901,  33,  606—516.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  722).— 
The  author's  previous  experiments  (loc,  cit.)  on  the  decomposition  of 
nitrous  add  according  to  the  equation,  3HN02«HN03  +  2NO  +  H20, 
having  failed  to  yield  the  equilibrium  constant  of  the  reaction,  he  has 
now  studied  the  inverse  change,  the  method  of  experiment  being  to 
pass  nitric  oxide  through  nitric  acid  of  a  certain  strength  and  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  solution. 
At  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  amount  of  nitrous  and  nitric  adds 
and  of  nitric  oxide  in  the  liquid  was  determined.  On  calculating  the  . 
constants  of  equilibrium  for  acids  of  varying  concentration  from  the 
formula,  JT^c^/as^^,  where  c  and  c^  are  the  concentrations  of  the 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  respectively  in  the  final  solution,  and  x  the  degree 
of  dissociation  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  is  found  that  for  nitric  acids 
of  N  ix>  iV/10  initial  concentration,  the  constant  (  x  10,000)  varies 
within  the  limits  142  and  178  and  has  a  mean  value  of  159;  for 
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acid  of  0*05 i\r  concentration,  the  constant  is  232,  the  high  value  being 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  such  great  dilution  the  reaction  proceeds 
very  slowly  and  possibly  does  not  reach  its  final  point ;  with  adds  of 
higher  concentration  than  normal,  the  constant  falls  regularly,  a 
behaviour  probably  explained  by  the  final  product  of  the  reaction 
consisting  partly  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  mixed  with  the  nitrous  acid. 
The  coefficient  of  absorption  of  nitric  oxide  in  litres  of  gas  per  litre  of 
acid  is  given  for  each  different  nitric  acid  employed  ;  Kahlbaum's  acid, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  1*517  at  15^/4%  contains  0*88  per  cent,  of  nitric  oxide, 
the  coefficient  of  absorption  in  this  case  being  12*5.  The  speed  of  the 
absorption  of  nitric  oxide  by  nitric  acid  varies  to  a  very  large  extent 
with  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  as  is  shown  by  curves  connecting 
litres  of  the  gas  absorbed  with  time  in  hours.  T.  H.  P. 

Allotropy  of  Phosphorus.  By  Rudolf  Wbgschbider  and  Felix 
Kaufler  {Monatsh.,  1901, 22,  700— 706).— Red  and  yellow  phosphorus 
may  be  either  polymorphous  or  chemically  different  (isomeric  or  poly- 
meric). If  the  two  forms  are  polymorphous,  the  liquid  forms  must  be 
identical,  and  molten  yellow  phosphorus  or  a  concentrated  solution 
should,  on  addition  of  red  phosphorus  (which  is  the  stable  form),  change 
into  the  latter.  Experiments  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  A  saturated 
solution  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide  sown  with  red 
phosphorus  shows  no  perceptible  change,  and,  on  lowering  the  temper- 
ature, yellow  phosphorus  separates.  Similar  molten  yellow  phosphorus 
at  200°,  to  which  red  phosphorus  has  been  added,  does  not  change. 
The  two  forms  are  not  polymorphous,  but  chemically  different. 

K.  J.  P.  0. 

Metaphosphates.  By  Arthur  Wetsler  (^et^.  cmorg,  Chem.y  1901, 
28,  177 — 209). — Sodium  trimetaphosphate,  when  prepared  according  to 
Fleitmann's  and  Henneberg's  methods,  and  when  prepared  from  sodium 
hydrogen  phosphate  and  ammonium  nitrate  according  to  Knorre's 
meth(^  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  661),  has  an  electrical  conductivity  which 
indicates  that  it  is  a  salt  of  a  tribasic  acid.  The  trimetaphosphate,  in 
aqueous  solution  (l/32iV),isnot  altered  by  boiling;  neither  orthophos- 
phate  nor  pyrophosphate  is  formed. 

Barium,  manganese,  and  silver  trimetaphosphates  are  described  3  of 
these  the  manganese  salt  has  an  electrical  conductivity  corresponding 
with  that  required  for  a  salt  of  a  tribasic  acid.  The  other  two  salts 
are  too  insoluble  for  the  determination  of  their  electrical  conductivities. 

Copper  trimetaphosphate  could  not  be  obtained  from  sodium  trimeta- 
phosphate, the  product  being  a  pyrophosphate  of  the  formula 
On^fiyfiKfi,  In  the  case  of  zinc,  a  sodium  zinc  pyrophosphate  is 
produced.  The  sodium  cadmium  trimetaphosphate,  CdNa4(PO3)0,4E[2O, 
is  obtained  by  adding  cadmium  iodide  to  the  sodium  salt. 

Sodium  hexametaphosphate,  prepared  from  sodium  pyrophosphate 
according  to  Knorre's  method  (Zeit,  angew.  Chem,^  1892,  641),  has  an 
electric  conductivity  X32»  31 '2,  which  48  evidence  that  the  salt  has  a 
more  complicated  composition  than  the  trimetaphosphate  (X32»89'4). 
The  hexametaphosphate  is  easily  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  and 
when  heated  at  40°  yields  the  pyrophosphate.  E.  C.  B. 

LXXXII.  ii.  2 
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Ohemioal  BeactionB  produced  by  Radium.  By  Mabcbllim 
P.  E.  Bjbbthklot  (C<mpt,  rmd,,  1901, 133, 659— 664).— The  radiations 
from  radium  decompose  iodic  acid,  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  also 
decompose  nitric  acid,  the  changes  in  both  cases  being  endothermic. 
They  do  not,  however,  promote  the  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid,  or  the 
conversion  of  sulphur  into  the  variety  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
nor  do  they,  like  the  silent  electric  discharge,  cause  the  polymerisation 
of  acetylene.  The  author  confirms  the  statement  that  the  rays 
gradually  turn  glass  black,  a  change  which  he  attributes  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  lead  compounds  to  the  metallic  state,  and  has  also  observed  the 
production  of  a  violet  colour  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  certain  glasses  containing  manganese.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  radiations  cause  a  reduction  and  an  osqdation 
simultaneously,  and  possibly  the  one  change  is  consequent  on  the  other. 

0.  H.  B. 

Aotion  of  Bromine  on  Metallio  Silver  in  the  Light  and  in 
Darkness.  By  Y.  von  Cordieb  {M<maUh.,  1901,  QS^  707—716. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  343, 723). — By  use  of  a  specially  constructed 
apparatus,  the  action  of  bromine  on  metallic  silver  illuminated  by  an 
arc  lamp,  an  incandescent  gas  lamp,  or  diffused  daylight,  and  in  dark- 
ness was  investigated.  Whilst  light  assists  the  combination  of  silver 
and  chlorine  {loc,  cit,),  it  hinders  that  of  silver  and  bromina  Bromine 
is  not  given  off  in  the  light  from  silver  bromide  in  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Silver  Oxide..  By  Mabobllik 
P.  K  Bjbbthelot  {Campt,  rend.,  1901,  133,  555— 669).— The  author 
has  investigated  in  the  calorimeter  the  action  of  several  acids  on  (1) 
silver  oxide,  and  (2)  silver  oxide  which  had  been  treated  with  hydro- 
gen peroxide.  The  development  of  heat  differs  considerably  in  the 
two  cases,  both  in  rate  and  amount,  and  the  results,  which  are  described 
in  detail,  confirm  the  author's  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  higher  oxide  of  silver  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  149).  C.  H.  B. 

Beduction  of  Oopper  by  Solutions  of  Ferrous  Salts.  By 
H.  C.  BiDDLB  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1901,  26,  377— 382).— The  precipita- 
tion of  copper  by  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  is  a  reversible  aotion,  the 
direction  of  which  in  any  case  is  determined  by  the  relative  concentra- 
tion of  the  ferrous,  ferric,  and  oopper  (cuprous  and  cuprio)  ions.  This 
statement  is  justified  by  the  following  esq^erimental  evidence.  In  a 
solution  containing  an  appreciable  quantity  of  ferric  ions,  or  in  which 
these  would  be  formed  in  the  course  of  the  reaction,  oopper  is  not 
deposited  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ferrous  chloride  and  sulphate 
are  incapable  of  reducing  the  corresponding  copper  salts.  In  a  solu- 
tion containing  a  few  ferric  ions,  and  in  which  the  reaction  does  not 
cause  an  appreciable  increase  of  them,  a  sufficient  concentration  of 
ferrous  and  copper  ions  will  produce  the  deposition  of  copper.  The 
tendency  of  ferrous  salts  to  reduce  those  of  copper  is  shown  by  the 
precipitation  of  cuprous  thiocyanate  when  ammonium  thiocyanate  is 
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added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  and  cupric  chlorides.  From  a  mixture 
of  ferrous  and  cupric  hydroxides,  crystals  of  cuprous  oxide  slowly 
separate.  When  an  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  ferrous  and  cupric  chlorides,  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained 
which  gradually  deposits  a  mirror  of  metallic  copper.  If  a  solution 
of  cupric  and  ferrous  chlorides  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  in 
slight  excess  or  with  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate,  reduction  slowly 
takes  place  with  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  basic  ferric 
carbonate  and  copper.  E.  G. 

Mixed  Orystals  of  Ck>pper  Sulphate  and  Zino  Sulphate.  By 
H.  W.  FooTB  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1901,  26,  418-428).— It  is  weU 
known  that  from  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  containing  zinc  sulphate 
an  isomorphous  mixture  of  triclinic  crystals  separates  consisting  of 
CuSO^jSHjO  together  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  ZuSO^^SHgO.  As 
the  quantity  of  zinc  sulphate  is  increased  in  the  solution,  an  iso- 
morphous mixture  of  monoclihic  crystals  is  obtained  containing 
CuS04,7H-0  and  ZnS04,7HjO,  and  in  presence  of  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  zinc  sulphate,  rhombic  crystals  of  ZnSO^jTH^O  with  a 
small  amount  of  CuSO^jTHjO  are  produced.  It  has  been  shown  by 
yan't  HofF,  from  theoretical  considerations,  that  the  composition  of 
mixed  crystals  at  their  'mixing  limit'  (which  represents  the  com* 
position  of  mixed  crystals  of  one  salt  with  a  maximum  of  another) 
ought  to  be  a  function  of  the  temperature ;  the  same  conclusion  is 
arriyed  at  by  application  of  the  phase  rule. 

The  authors  haye  carried  out  experiments  on  the  '  mixing  limit '  of 
copper  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate  at  12°,  25°,  35°,  40°,  and  45°,  which 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  aboye  assumption,  and  also  show  that 
whilst  the  composition  of  mixed  crystals  varies  with  the  temperature, 
the  salts  mentioned  do  not  form  completely  isomorphous  crystals 
between  12°  and  56°  It  is  also  found  that  in  solutions  yielding  two 
forms  of  crystals,  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  in  solution  remains 
nearly  constant,  whilst  the  quantity  of  zinc  sulphate  increases  con* 
siderably  with  rising  temperature.  E.  G* 

Cuprous  Chloride.  By  Max  Gbogeb  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem,,  1901, 
2Q,  154 — 161). — When  cuprous  chloride  is  treated  with  water  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  the  chlorine  passes 
almost  completely  into  solution  and  a  dark  red  residue,  consisting  of 
cuprous  oxide  and  copper^  is  left.  The  separation  of  the  copper  is  due 
to  the  action  of  light,  for  when  the  extraction  is  carried  out  in  the 
dark  the  residue  is  almost  pure  cuprous  oxide.  Water  acting  on 
cuprous  chloride  in  presence  of  a  little  air  giyes  an  orange-red  residue 
of  cupcous  oxide  mixed  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  basic  cupric  chloride. 
The  amount  of  cupric  compound  left  in  the  residue  is  always  small, 
showing  that  most  of  the  oxidation  product  of  the  cuprous  chloride 
passes  into  solution.  By  the  action  of  water  and  air  sufficient  for  the 
complete  oxidation,  a  residue  was  obtained  which  had  the  composition 
30uO,OuOl2,4H20.  The  primary  action  is  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
cuprous 'chloride,  and  the  liberated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  presence  of 
oxygen,  acts  upon  more  cuprous  chloride  forming   the  cupric  com-* 
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pound.  Secondarily,  the  cupric  chloride  reacts  with  the  cuprous 
oxide  (hydrolytic  product)  forming  cuprous  chloride  again  and  basic 
cupric  chloride. 

Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide 
changes  the  colour  of  cuprous  chloride  through  green,  almost  black, 
to  a  dark  copper  brown.  The  residue  in  this  case  consists  of 
metallic  copper  formed  by  the  decomposition  Gu^Clj  —  Gu  +  CuCl^ ; 
but  as  copper  is  deposited  on  the  cuprous  chloride  it  protects  this 
from  total  decomposition.  Cuprous  chloride  in  a  solution  of  cupric 
chloride,  when  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  remains  perfectly 
white  even  in  sunlight,  showing  that  cupric  chloride  prevents  the 
direct  decomposition  of  the  cuprous  compound. 

Perfectly  dry  cuprous  chloride  remains  unchanged  in  the  air  and 
light  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

The  method  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  cuprous  chloride 
is  to  dissolve  42  grams  of  cupric  chloride  in  200  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*175  and  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  heat  the 
solution  with  copper  foil  on  the  water-bath  until  it  is  decolorised. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  into  2  litres  of  water,  the  precipitate 
filtered  (in  diffused  light)  and  washed,  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  :  20),  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  drained  as  dry  as  possible  on  the 
pump  and  dried  quickly  in  the  water-oven.  J.  McO. 

Meroury  Oxyohlorides.  By  N.  Tabuoi  {GazzeUa,  1901,  31,  ii| 
313 — 320). — The  author  has  examined  the  various  oxyohlorides  of 
mercury  described  by  different  authors,  and  finds  that,  without  excep- 
tion, they  consist  of  mixtures,  in  indefinite  proportions,  of  mercuric 
oxide  and  chloride.  The  three  compounds  described  below  are  there- 
fore the  first  oxychlorides  of  mercury  obtained. 

The  oxychloridef  HgCljySHgO,  is  obtained  by  adding  small  cubes  of 
perfectly  white  statuary  marble  of  a  sugar-like  structure  into  satur- 
ated aqueous  mercuric  chloride  at  15^  After  remaining  for  16 — 20 
days  in  diffused  light,  the  liquid  deposits  the  oxychloride  in  small, 
yellow  crystals  which  continue  to  increase  in  number  and  size,  and  are 
separated,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  When  heateid 
or  when  boiled  with  water  or  alkali  solution,  the  oxychloride  decom- 
poses into  its  constiluents,  whilst  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
white,  amorphous  powder. 

If  the  saturated  mercuric  chloride  solution  is  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water  and  treated  as  before,  an  oxychloride  of  the  formula 
HgCl2)2HgO,  is  obtained  in  very  thin,  black  crystals ;  whilst  if  three 
volumes  of  water  are  added  to  the  saturated  mercuric  chloride  solu- 
tion, a  compound  of  the  composition  HgCl^yHgO,  is  produced  in  very 
thin,  red  crystals.  These  two  oxychlorides  have  the  same  chemical 
properties  as  the  first  described.  T.  H.  P. 

Alkali  Double  Nitrites  of  Mercury  and  Zino.  By  Arthur 
EosENHSiH  and  Kurt  Oppbmhbim  {Zeii.  anorg.  Chem,,  1901,  28, 
171 — 174). — Mercuric  nitrate,  when  treated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  dissolves  and  the  solution  becomes  warm. 
Mercuric  oxide  separates  out  and  from  the  filtrate  yellow  crystals 
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of  potasHwn  mercury  nitrite  of  the  composition  'K^'H.g{1^0^\,'H20 
are  deposited.  The  salt  crystallises  in  rhomhic  forms  [a:b:o 
B  0*8594  : 1 :  0*7581]  and  is  soluble  in  cold  water  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

If  the  solution  of  this  salt  contains  a  slight  excess  of  potassium 
nitrite,  ill-defined  crystals  of  the  compound  KHg(N02)3  are  formed. 

Sodium  mercury  nitrite^  Na,Hg(N02)4,  has  been  prepared  by  re- 
crystallising  th^  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite  on  mercuric  nitrate. 

Fotasiium  zinc  nitrite^  K3Zn(N02)5,3H20  is  produced  when  nitrous 
acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  containing  zinc 
hydroxide  in  suspension.     It  forms  very  hygroscopic,  yellow  crystals. 

J.  McC. 

Copper- Aluminium  Alloys.  By  LifeoN  Guillet  {Compt,  rend., 
1901,  133,  684 — 686). — ^The  author  has  prepared  various  copper 
aluminium  alloys  by  heating  pure  cupric  oxide  with  granular 
aluminium  in  proportions  varying  from  those  which  should  yield  pure 
copper  to  those  which  should  yield  the  alloy  OuAl^.  By  treating  the 
products  with  acids,  he  has  isolated  three  distinctly  crystalline,  definite 
alloys,  OugAl,  CuAL,  and  GuAl,  the  last  being  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  copper  aluminium  sUicide.  0.  H.  B. 

Oompounds  of  AlnTnlnium  Bromide  with  Bromine  and 
Oarbon  Disulphide.  II.  By  Wladimib  A.  Plotnikoff  (J.  Ruse. 
Pkya,  Chsm.  Soo,,  1901,  33,  429—432.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
316). — The  compound  of  the  composition  AlBrgjBr^fCSj,  previously 
described  {loc,  ciL)  by  the  author  as  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  a  carbon  disulphide  solution  of  aluminium  bromide,  is  only  formed 
when  the  bromine  is  employed  in  excess.  If,  however,  to  a  well- 
cooled  solution  of  aluminium  bromide  (1  mol.)  in  carbon  disulphide  a 
quantity  of  bromine  not  greater  than  1  atomic  proportion  is  added 
slowly  in  drops,  an  almost  theoretical  yield  of  an  oily  compound  is 
obtained,  having  the  composition  2AlBr3,Br^,CS2.  When  left  in  a 
warm  place  or  when  shaken  repeatedly  with  carbon  disulphide,  the  oil 
deposits  a  brownish,  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  dry,  melts  at  about 
80^  and  begins  to  dissociate  into  aluminium  bromide  and  CSjBr^  at 
about  100° ;  dissociation  also  occurs  under  the  influence  of  even  traces 
of  moisture.    The  compound  is  soluble  in  ether  or  benzene. 

T.  H.  P. 

The  Reduction  of  Alumina  by  Calcium  Carbide.  By  Samuel 
A.  Tucker  and  Hebbebt  E.  Moodt  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1901,  20, 
970 — 971). — In  the  electric  furnace,  aluminium  oxide  is  not  reduced 
by  carbon,  but  if  lime  is  added  calcium  carbide  is  formed  and  this 
reduces  the  alumina.  Calcium^carbide  reduces  alumina  and  the  yield  of 
aluminium  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  free  carbon.  The  heat 
should  not  be  applied  longer  than  15  minutes,  for  after  that  time 
aluminium  carbide  is  formed.  J.  McC. 

Periodic  System  and  the  Properties  of  Inor^g^anic  Compounds. 
III.  The  Solubility  of  Alums  as  a  Function  of  Two  Variables. 
By  James  Locke  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1901,  26,  332— 345).— The  author 
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has  previously  determined  the  solubility  at  25°  of  the  alums  of 
aluminium,  vanadium,  chromium  and  iron  severally  with  ammonium, 
thallium,  rubidium  and  c»8ium  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  656).  When  the 
solubilities  of  these  16  compounds  expressed  in  gram-mols.  per  litre 
of  water  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  tervalent 
metals,  a  figure  of  remarkable  regularity  is  obtaioed,  from  a  oonsider* 
ation  of  which  it  is  evident  that  the  lines  joiniog  the  solubility  points 
of  the  successive  univalent  metals  with  two  given  tervalent  metals  have 
approximately  a  common  point  of  intersection.  It  must  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  points  representing  the  solubilities  stand  in  fixed 
mathematical  relation  to  one  another.  Hence  it  is  shown  that  if  the 
difference  in  the  solubility  of  the  alums  of  a  given  tervalent  metal 
with  two  alkali  metals  is  termed  "  the  increment  of  solubility  for  the 
latter,"  the  general  law  is  obtained  that  '^  the  ratio  between  the  in- 
crements of  solubility  of  the  corresponding  alums  of  two  tervalent  metals 
for  any  two  alkali  metals  is  constant.''  The  accuracy  of  this  law  is  fully 
confirmed  by  observation.  A  general  equation  for  the  solubility  of 
any  of  the  sixteen  alums  is  deduced  from  this  law,  aU  the  terms  of 
which  can  be  referred  to  two  variables,  one  applying  to  the  tervalent 
element  in  the  compound^  and  the  other  to  the  univalent  metal. 
Peterminations  made  at  other  temperatures  than  25°  indicate  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  derive  a  general  solubility  formula  for  all 
temperatures.  R  G. 

The  Reaotion  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  with  Potassium  Per- 
mang€UQate.  By  A.  Ilandeb  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem,,  1901, 40, 574 — 577). 
i^Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  proofs  are  given  that  in  alkaline 
solutions  the  reaction  SKMnO^-i-SNa^SgOj^SNajSO^-l-SKjSO^-l- 
SMnOg  +  KgO  is  the  principal  one,  but  that  a  small  quantity  of  the 
thiosulphate  (about  1  '3  per  cent.)  is  oxidised  only  to  tetrathionate. 

M.  J.  S. 

Separation  of  Iron.  By  Paul  Nioolabdot  (Compt.  rend,,  1901, 
138»  686— 688).-— When  ferric  chloride  is  heated  at  125^  it  is  converted 
into  a  complex  compound  in  which  the  ratio  of  iron  to  chlorine  is  1:1, 
whilst  the  corresponding  sulphate  is  insoluble.  Thelron  alloy  (1  gram) 
or  compound  is  dissoved  in  aqua  regia,  the  nitric  acid  expelled,  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  at  125°  for  A  hours.  It  is 
then  diluted  with  water  to  500  c.c,  heated  to  boiling,  and  about  1  gram 
of  ammonium  sulphate  added.  After  boiling  for  about  15  minutes, 
the  very  finely  divided  precipitate  is  filtered  off.  If  mercury  or 
cadmium  is  present,  the  substance  cannot  be  heated  at  125°  without 
loss,  and  therefore  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate,  boiled,  and  filtered.  It  is  again  mixed 
with  ammonia  until  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed  and  again  boiled, 
when  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  precipitated.  Selenates,  phosphates, 
arsenates,  vanadates,  and  molybdates  precipitate  iron  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  the  iron  is  readily  separated  from  the  precipitate  by  fusion  with 
an  oxidising  mixture  or  an  alkali.  0.  H.  B. 

Ferric  Oxide  and  Hydroxidea  By  Otto  Rupp  (Ber.,  1901, 
34,  3417—3430.  Compare  Tommasi,  Ber.,  1879,  12,  1929,  2334).— 
The  red,  colloidal  fenric  hydroxide  may  be  converted  into  true  hydrate^ 
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by  the  aid  of  oonsideTable  pressure  under  water.  At  a  temperature 
of  42 '5°,  it  yields  brown  ironstone,  at  42*5 — 62*5%  gotbite,  and  at 
higher  temperatures,  bydrohsamatite.  Tellow  ferric  hydroxide  is  not 
a  true  colloid,  as  its  percentage  of  water  under  high  pressure  does  not 
vary  between  temperatures  of  40°  and  70°. 

The  red  hydroxide  appears  to  lose  water  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature  and  pressure  and,  at  the  same  time,  but  somewhat  more 
slowly,  takes  up  water  and  becomes  converted  into  brown  ironstone, 
the  only  stable  hydrate  under  ordinary  conditions.  J.  J.  S. 

Influenoe  of  the  Separation  of  Sulphur  on  the  Preoipita- 
tion  of  Iron  Salts.  By  A.  Coppadobo  {Gazzetta,  1901,  31,  ii, 
217 — 221). — When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  an  acidified 
solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  formed  containing 
small  quantities  of  iron  compounds,  which  the  most  exhaustive  washing 
is  incapable  of  removing.  By  dissolving  the  sulphur  from  the  dried 
precipitate  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide,  however,  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  determining  the  amount  of  iron  enclosed  in  the  precipi- 
tate. He  finds  that  the  quantity  of  iron  is  proportional  to  that  of 
the  ferric  salt  taken  and  to  that  of  the  precipitated  sulphur,  but  is 
independent  of  the  amount  of  acid  added  to  the  solution  and  of  the 
time  during  which  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  kept  passing  through  the 
liquid.  If  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt,  for  example,  by  the  addition  of  thiosnlphate  and  acid, 
the  precipitate  is  found  to  contain  iron.  The  author  suggests  that 
possibly  the  presence  of  iron  in  these  precipitates  is  connected  with 
Graham's  observation  that  when  solutions  of  two  colloids  are  mixed 
they  are  precipitated  together.  T.  H.  P. 

Orystedlographic  Examination  of  some  Luteocobaltic  Salts. 
By  TiMOTHjfcB  Klobb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  970;  from  Bull.  Soo. 
fran^.  Mm.,  24,  307—322.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  103).— Luteo- 
cobaltic selenate,  Oo(NH3)0(SeO4)3,5H2O,  prepared  by  neutralising 
luteocobaltic  hycbH>xide  with  selenic  acid  and  slowly  evaporating  the 
solution,   separates    in    thick,   brownish-yellow,   monoclinic  crystals 

^1  &:c- 1*1350  :  1  :  1*4023.  ac  =  90°35'].  Luteocobaltic  sulphate, 
(NH3)0(SO4)3,5HgO,  forms  lustrous,  monoclinic  crystals  [a:6:e» 
1-1230  : 1 :  14143.  ac»90''18'].  Luteocobaltic  hydrogen  sulphate, 
2Oo(NH8)e(SO4)3,5HsSO^10H2O,  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  add 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  crystallises  in  small,  rhombic 
octahedra  [a:6  :c»0*99913: 1 :1'0006]  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 
Luteocobaltic  hydrogen  selenate,  Go(NH^)0(SeO.)jpH2SeO4,5H2O,  pre- 
pared by  adding  excess  of  selenic  acid  to  luteocobaltic  hydroxide  or  to 
the  normal  selenate,  crystallises  in  tridinic  crystals,  often  twinned 
[a :  6 :  c  =  0-84550 : 1 : 0-47285,  bo = 88°50',  ac  =  80°50',  a5  =  86^47'],  and 
is  not  decomposed  by  water.  Luteocobaltic  chlorosulphate,  obtained 
from  cobalt  diloride  or  sulphate  or  by  treating  luteocobaltic  chloride 
withsulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate,  is  rhombic  \aih:o^  0-99855 : 1 : 1  -0538]. 
Luteocobaltic  chloroselenate  is  rhombic  [a  :  h  :  o  =  0*99869  : 1  :  1*0563]. 
Luteocobaltic  ammonium  sulphate,  [Co(NH3)J2(S04)8,(NH4)oS04,8HjO, 
prepared  by  crystallising  luteocobaltio  sulphate  in  presence  of  ammonia, 
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separates  in  rhombic  ootahedra  or  thick  plates.  When  moistened  with 
water,  the  crystals  become  opaqae,  bat  in  concentrated  ammonium  sul- 
phate solution  they  remain  transparent  and  ultimately  dissolve.  Luteo- 
cobaltic  ammonium  selenate,  [Go(NH3)Q]2(Se04)3,rN'H4)2S60^,8B[209 
obtained  by  neutralising  a  solution  of  luteocobaltic  hydrogen  selenate 
with  ammonia,  is  isomorphous  with  the  preceding  salt  [a :  6 :  o » 
0*95953 : 1 :  1*2024].  After  the  separation  of  this  hydrate,  a  hydrate 
crystallising  with  ^Kfi  crystallises  out  in  large,  monoclinic  prisms 
[a:b:  6»l-4285  :  1  :  0*64688.  oc  »94°42'].  Luteocobaltic  chloro- 
ammonium  sulphate,  [Co(NH8) J4(S04),C18,3(NH^),S04,6H50,  prepared 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  luteocobaltic  chlorosulphate  with  an 
excess  of  ammonium  sulphate,  crystallises  in  octahedra  and  is  de- 
composed by  water.  E.  W.  W. 

Crystallographio  Study  of  Alviai's  Luteocobaltieunmine  Per- 
chloratee.  By  Fedebioo  Millosevich  {Gazzetta,  1901,  31,  ii,  285). 
— Luteocobaltiammonium  diperchlorate  chloride,  Oo(NH3)0Cl(CIO4)2, 
forms  rhombohedral,  orange-yellow  crystals,  a  »  70^41'. 

Luteocobaltiammonium  perchlorate,  Co(NH3)o(C104)g,  gives  orange- 
yellow  crystals  of  the  cubic  system.  T.  H.  P. 

Beeearohes  on  Perchlorates.  Luteocobaltiammine  Per- 
chlorates  and  Observations  on  Metallo-Ammoniums.  I.  By 
TJgo  Alvisi  (Gazzetia,  1901,  31,  ii,  289— 301).— The  author  has  pre- 
pared various  luteocobaltiammine  perchlorates  and  gives  the  methods 
used  by  him  for  their  analysis. 

LuteocobaUiammonium  diperchlorate  chloride,  Co(NH3)0Cl(ClO4)2i  V^^' 
pared  by  the  interaction  of  cold  saturated  solutions  of  ammonium 
perchlorate  (3  mols.)  and  luteocobaltiammine  chloride  (1  mol.),  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  hexagonal,  yellow  plates  having  a  pearly  lustre ; 
when  rapidly  heated,  it  gradually  loses  ammonia,  and  at  about  188^ 
explodes,  water  vapour,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  beiog  evolved  and 
cobalt  oxide  and  chlorides  left. 

LuUocohdUiammonium  perchlorate,  Qo(J^lEL^^{0\0^^  is  prepared  (1) 
by  heating  aqueous  cobalt  perchlorate  with  excess  of  ammonium  per- 
chlorate and  ammonia  and  adding  potassium  (or  better  sodium)  per- 
manganate until  the  liquid  assumes  an  intense,  golden-yellow  colora- 
tion; or  (2)  by  heating  a  solution  of  cobalt  perchlorate  with  lead 
dioxide,  ammonia,  and  excess  of  ammonium  perchlorate  until  the 
filtered  liquid  becomes  intensely  orange-yellow  in  colour.  It  crystallises 
from  water  in  orange-yellow  octahedra  belonging  to  the  cubic  system 
and  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the  diperchlorate  chloride  just 
described. 

Theoretical  considerations  are  put  forward  by  the  author  as  to  the 
mode  of  combination  of  nitrogen  in  the  cobaltiammonium  compounds 
with  the  other  elements  present.  T.  H.  P. 

Oause  of  the  Brown  Coloration  of  Ammonium  Sulphide  in 
Presence  of  a  Nickel  Salt.  By  XJbaldo  Antony  and  G.  Magbi 
{GazzeUa,  1901,  31,  ii,  265— 274).— When  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
ammonium  polysulpUde  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution 
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of  nickel  acetate  in  quantity  insufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  nickel 
as  sulphide,  the  precipitate  obtained  has  the  composition  NiS,  and  in 
the  latter  case  is  mixed  with  sulphur.  When,  however,  an  excess  •of 
ammonium  poljsulphide  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  nickel  solution,  the 
precipitate  formed  is  of  very  variable  composition  but  the  dark  liquid 
always  contains  a  sulphide  of  the  composition  Ni84.  This  sulpliide, 
which  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  is  only  slightly  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid  but  reacts  vigorously  with  nitric  acid,  sulphur  being 
liberated.  In  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  loses  sulphur  at 
300^,  being  converted  into  nickel  sulphide,  whilst  when  heated  in 
water  in  presence  of  air  it  slowly  oxidises,  giving  nickel  sulphate 
and  sulphuric  add.  Hydrogen  sulphide  solution  has  no  action  on  it, 
but  it  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  sulphur  or  ammonium  polysulphides 
giving  a  brown  liquid.  With  ammonia  solution,  it  yields  an  azure-blue 
liquid  containing  nickel,  but  all  the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division.  Measurements  of  the  electri(»tl  conductivity  of 
solutions  of  nickel  tetxasulphide  in  ammonium  sulphide  show  that  the 
nickel  salt  is  not  present  in  a  state  of  true  solution  or  in  a  really 
colloidal  condition,  the  author  regarding  it  as  existing  in  an  inter- 
mediate state.  T.  H.T. 

Action  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  on  certain  Metallic  Salts. 
By  Franz  Faktob  {Ghem.  GetUr.j  1901,  ii,  878 ;  from  Pha/rm.  Post,  34, 
485—487.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  598,  627,  688,  691,  and  692).— 
Ammonium  molybdate  is  reduced  by  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
forming  molybdenum  trioxideand  the  hydrate  of  thedioxide,  MoOjidH^O, 
whilst  sodium  tungstate,  when  warmed  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  yields  tungsten  dioxide,  trioxide,  and 
heptoxide.  By  the  action  of  sodium  thiosulphate  on  uranyl  nitrate,  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  uranyl  ^to^joAofo,  UO^SgOg,  is  formed ;  the 
thiosulphate,  on  ignition,  yields  the  green  oxide,  UgOg.  B^Uium 
thiosulphcUe,  BeSgOgyllH^O,  is  prepared  from  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
beryllium  sulphate.  Quinone  is  reduced  by  sodium  thiosulphate,  forming 
first  quinhydrone  and  then  quinol.  By  the  action  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate and  hydrogen  dioxide  on  manganese  salts,  a  brown  precipitate 
of  manganese  hydroxide  is  obtained ;  when  treated  in  the  same  way, 
chromates  are  reduced  to  chromic  hydroxide,  cobalt  salts  give  a  black 
and  nickel  salts  a  pale  green  precipitate.  E.  W.  W. 

Two  Phosphorus-Molybdenum  Oompounds.  By  F.  Mawbow 
(Zeil.  anorg.  Chan,,  1901,  28,  162— 166).— On  addition  of  hypophos- 
phorous  add  to  a  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  bluish-green  solution  is  produced  and  a  violet  deposit 
with  a  coppery  lustre  obtained.  This  deposit  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
giving  a  green  solution,  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  becomes  blua  It  is 
decomposed  by  alkali,  forming  a  green  precipitate.  It  is  soluble  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  a  blue  colour,  and  on  dilution  a  yellowish 
brown  precipitate  is  formed.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  explodes  and 
leaves  a  grey  residue.  Its  composition  can  be  represented  by 
Mo,03(H3P02>„3H20. 

On  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  this,  it  becomes  blue  and  on 
evaporating  at  90 — 95^  a  blue  residue  is  obtained  which  is  soluble  in 
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water  or  alcohol  with  a  blue  colour  and  explodes  when  heated. 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  ^ofi^{HJK>^)gfHfi,  Both  these 
compounds  are  strong  reducing  agents,  indicating  that  the  phosphorus 
is  present  in  the  condition  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  It4fl  doubtful  if 
the  formulas  given  are  correct,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  substances  are 
not  compounds  of  molybdic  add,  but  of  a  lower  oxide  of  molybdenum. 

The  blue  solution  gives  characteristic  precipitates  with  salts  of 
ammonium,  barium,  lead,  and  bismuth.  J,  MoO. 

Behaviour  of  Hydrochlorio  Aoid  Solutions  of  Metastaimio 
Aoid  towards  Hydrogen  Sulphide.  By  Gunitbb  JObobnsbn  {ZM. 
anorg.  Cham.,  1901,  28^  140— 153).— Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  with 
hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  metastannic  acid,  precipitates  which 
vary  in  composition  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  temperature, 
and  the  time.  At  first,  the  precipitate  consists  for  the  greater  part 
of  metastannic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  stannic  sulphide. 
When  kept,  the  precipitate  absorbs  hydrogen  sulphide  slowly  and 
only  after  a  very  long  time  (two  months)  does  the  composition  corre- 
spond with  that  of  stannic  sulphide.  Increase  of  the  concentration  of 
metastannic  acid,  or  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  rise  of  temperature  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  stannic  sulphide  formed.  Increase  of 
the  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  diminishes  the  absorption  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  rate  of  formation  of  the  stannic  sulphide  is 
extremely  slow  and  it  decreases  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  law 
of  mass  action  would  indicate ;  this  is  possibly  due  to  the  formation 
of  soluble  thiostannate  ions.  J.  MoC. 

Thiocyanates  of  Quadrivalent  Titanium.  By  Abthub  Kosen- 
HEiM  and  BoBEBT  CoHN  {Zeit.  anorg.  Cham.,  1901,  28,  167—170). 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  244). — Thiocyanic  acid  solution  dissolves  large 
quantities  of  titanic  acid,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  saturated  solution 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  a  brownish-red,  crystalline  powder  is 
obtained  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  exhibits  the  reactions  of 
thiocyanates,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  titanium  salt.  It  has 
the  composition  TiO(SCN)j,2H30. 

A  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  thiocyanic  acid,  when  mixed  with  potass- 
ium thiocyanate  and  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  gives  hygroscopici 
deep  red,  rhombic  crystals  of  K3TiO(SCN)4,H30.  This  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  on  standing  it  is  decomposed  with  decolorisation. 
The  corresponding  ammonium,  sodium,  and  barium  salts  have  been 
obtained,  but  not  quite  pure. 

The  pyridine  compound,  {G^'Bi^)^'Q^TiO(SCN\^  as  a  purple  pre- 
cipitate, is  obtained  when  a  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
pyridine  in  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  thiocyanic  and  titanic 
acids.  The  precipitate  can  be  reorystallised  from  the  mother  liquor 
and  is  then  obtained  in  well-defined,  bluish-black  crystals. 

The  quinoline  salt,  (OgNH^ )»H,TiO(SCN)4,4H,0,  can  be  prepaxed  in 
the  same  way.  By  recrystallisation  from  the  mother  liquor,  it 
separates  in  deep  red  crystals,  which  could  not  be  obtained  pure  but 
iM^  probably  anhydrous.  J.  MoO. 
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Flnorovanadimn  Oompoonds.  By  Petb  G.  Mjblikoff  and  P. 
Easakbzkt  {^eU.  anor^.  Gh»m.,  1901,  28,  242t-254).— Potassium 
vanadiam  diozyflaoride,  Y02F,2KF,  when  treated  with  suooessiye 
portions  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  behaves  like  a  compound  of  the  con- 
stitntion  YFJKO),.  The  fluorine  is  gradually  replaced  by  oxygen,  and 
orange  to  rea  crystalline  compounds  are  obtained  containing  suooes- 
sively  less  fluorine,  the  final  product  of  the  reaction  being  perran- 
adate.    The  corresponding  ammonium  salt  reacts  in  a  similar  manner. 

E.  0.  R. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Stibine.  By  Kabl  Olszewski  {Ber.^  1901, 
94^  3592— 3593).— With  reference  to  the  statements  of  Stock  and 
Doht  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  556),  the  author  points  out  that  the  pheno- 
menon previously  observed  by  him  (Abstr.,  1886,  977)  was  a  decom- 
position, not  a  dissociation,  of  liquid  stibine,  and  that  in  his  experi- 
ments air  had  access  to  the  liquid.  Stibine  boils  at  about  - 18% 
probably  somewhat  lower  than  this.  A.  H. 

Gk>ld  Haloids.  By  Fbux  Lengfrld  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1901,  26, 
324 — ^332). — ^Aurous  chloride  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid  with  production  of 
auric  chloride  and  gold.  When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  an  ammoniaoal 
solution  of  the  salt,  a  white,  curdy,  unstable  precipitate  is  formed.  If 
aurous  chloride  is  added  to  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  gold  separ- 
ates, and  a  brownish-red  liquid  is  obtained,  containing  potassium 
aurichloride  and  auribromide.  It  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  with  formation  of  an  unstable  double  salt,  probably  NaAuOl^. 

Aurous  bromide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but 
dissolves  in  ammonia  with  partial  decomposition ;  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  an  unstable  precipitate  is  produced. 
Potassium  cyanide  dissolves  the  salt  without  decomposition.  Potass- 
ium  bromide  yields  potassium  auribromide  and  gold.  With  hydro- 
bromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  bromoauric  or  chloro- 
auric  add  and  gold.  Both  aurous  chloride  and  bromide  are  slowly 
decomposed  by  ether,  alcohol,  or  acetone. 

Auroso-auric  bromide  (aurous  auribromide),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  gold,  is  a  steel-blue  substance,  stable  in  the  absence  of 
water,  but  easily  decomposed  by  water  and  many  organic  solvents. 

Chloroauric  and  bromoauric  acids  form  the  compounds  HAuCl4,3H20, 
HAuBr4,3H20,  and  HAuBr4,6HsO,  but  the  compounds  HAuOl^tiH^O 
and  HAuBr^5H20  probably  do  not  exist. 

When  solutions  of  chloroauric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  are  mixed  at 
0^,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  which  rapidly  darkens  and  decom- 
poses. If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  aurichloride  ia  shaken 
with  silver  oarbonatOy  silver  chloride  and  auric  chloride  are  produced. 

E.  a. 
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Hineralogical  Chemistry. 


Fusibility  of  Minerals  and  their  Solubility  in  Magmas.  By 
Cornelius  Doelteb  {GhBm,  CerUr.,  1901,  ii,  826—827 ;  from  Tsoh.  Min. 
MUth.,  1901,  20,  307—330).  -The  results  are  given  of  detailed  obser- 
vations of  the  manner  in  which  various  minerals  are  attacked  by 
molten  magmas.  As  a  rule,  minerals  with  a  very  high  melting  point 
(quartz,  corundum,  olivine,  leucite)  are  more  sparingly  soluble  than 
those  with  a  lower  melting  point  (felspar,  angite,  mica).  In  general, 
however,  the  solubility  of  a  mineral  in  a  magma  depends  on  the  pressure, 
the  temperature,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  magma,  as  well 
as  on  the  fusibility  of  the  particular  mineral.  Jm  J.  S. 

Betinite  firom  Thessaly.  By  Constantin  Zengelis  (Chem.  Cenir.f 
1901,  ii,  833 ;  from  Tach.  Min.  Mitth,,  1901,  20,  356).— This  retinite 
is  yellowish-red,  almost  opaque,  hard  and  readily  combustible,  sp.  gr. 
1*0023.  At  290^,  it  softens  and  fuses  with  decomposition;  Benzene 
dissolves  17 '4  per  cent.  The  following  analysis  corresponds  with  that 
required  for  the  formula  0|qH|^0  : 


0. 

H, 

S. 

0. 

Ash. 

MoUtnra. 

78-47 

9-23 

0-39 

10-616 

1-47 

0-214 
L.  J.  S. 

Oalaverite.  By  Samuel  L.  Fbnfield  and  W.  E.  Ford  {Amer.  J. 
Sci.,  1901,  [iv],  12,  225—246.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  31).— A 
detailed  crystallographic  account  is  given  of  crystals  of  calaverite  from 
Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  They  are  interpreted  as  being  monoclinic 
and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  symmetry,  bat  the  faces 
have  very  high  indices  and  do  not  fall  into  zones.  The  axial  ratios, 
a:5:c»  1*6313:1: 1-1449,  axial  angle,  )3=89^47^',  and,  twinning, 
resemble  those  of  sylvanite,  but  calaverite  differs  from  this  mineral  in 
having  no  distinct  cleavage.  The  general  formula  (Au,Ag)Te2  expresses 
the  chemical  composition  of  both  calaverite  and  sylvanite,  but  the  latter 
contains  more  silver,  and  its  formula  approximates  to  AuAgTe^.  The 
following  analyses  are  given  of  the  material  now  described  : 

An.  Ag.  Te.  Gangae.         Total.  Sp.  gr. 

40-99        1*74        [57-251        002         100*00        9*328 
42*77        0-40        [56*75]        0*08         10000        9*388 

The  colour  of  the  brightest  calaverite  crystals  is  silver-white,  some- 
times with  a  yellowish  oast ;  it  is  not  bronze-yellow  as  often  described. 

L.  J.  S. 

Monazite  flrom  New  Oranada.  By  Nicholas  J.  Bluman  (Chem. 
NewSf  1901,  84,  175). — A  sample  of  reddish-brown  colour,  sp.  gr. 
6*001  and  hardness  5,  gave  the  following  numbers  on  analysis : 

Cefi^     liBsO,.     ThO^     MnO.     OaO.     SnO,.      P^Ob.    F6,Zn,S.     Total 
25-02    22-41     18-00    1-21     2*13    3*00    28*23    traces     100-00 

D.  A.L. 
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Triplite  from  Moravia  and  its  Decomposition  Produots.  By 
Fbantisek  KoyAb  and  Fr.  Slayik  {Jakrb.  Min,,  1901,  i,  Ref.,  354 — 366  ; 
from  Vm-h.  ged.  ReiehsansL,  1900,  397—404.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  248). — Cleavage  masses  of  triplite,  more  or  less  altered,  occur  in 
large  nests  in  pegmatite  at  Wien  and  Cyrillhof  in  Moravia.  The 
optical  characters  and  the  following  analyses  are  given  :  I  and  II  are 
of  weathered  material  from  Wien,  sp.  gr.  3*901 ;  calculating  the  iron  as 
ferrous,  these  agree  with  the  usual  formula,  (Mn,Fe,Mg)2P04(F,OH). 
Ill  is  of  fairly  fresh  material  and  lY  of  much  weathered  material 
from  Cyrillhof;  the  latter  decomposes  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
liberation  of  much  chlorine. 

Further  alteration  of  the  material  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
cellular  mass  of  dufrenite  and  hydroxides  of  iron  and  manganese  with 
a  colourless  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese :  analysis  of 
this  mixture  gave  TI.  The  dufrenite,  separated  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  other  substances,  gave  Y,  agreeing  with  the  usual  formula 
Fe^{OH)J?0^.  The  insoluble  residue  is  shown  by  analysis  and  micro- 
scopical examination  to  consist  of  quarts,  felspar  and  muscovite. 

I.          II.  III.       IV.  V.          VI. 

Fe^Oj    2-80      4-26  7*78  37-08  66-69      6-56 

FeO  26-10  24-31  33'37      —  —  4180 

MujOj  _         _  _  16-24  1-48      — 

MnO 2917  29-85  17-92      —  —         2-87 

ALO3    _         _  _          0-35  0-36      013 

CaO  0-49      0-56  1-27       1-68  0-60      0-47 

M^ 4-58      4-74  0-40      0-66  0-23      012 

Alkalis —         —  019      0-63  —         — 

PjOj 31-67  30-89  32-44  1756  2902  31-31 

OOj  trace       0-59  —         —  —         _ 

H,0 4-16       4-20  4-48  13  68  9-85  11-36 

F  Ml  trace  088       _  _          _ 

Insol 0-84       0-36  2-37  1335  2-19       726 


Total  (less  0  for  F).  100-46     99-76  100-73  101-13  100-42  100-88 

The  first  stage  in  the  alteration  of  the  triplite  is  the  replacement 
of  fluorine  by  hydroxyl  with  the  formation  of  triploidite.  This  is 
then  oxidised  and  decomposed  with  the  separation  of  hydroxides  of 
iron  and  manganese  along  cracks,  and  finally  yields  the  mixture  of 
dufrenite,  &c.  Near  the  nests  of  triplite,  the  quartz  of  the  pegmatite 
is  represented  only  by  empty  cavities,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
mineral  has  been  removed  by  the  fluorine  set  free  on  the  alteration  of 
the  triplite.  L.  J.  S. 

ESmerald  and  Beryl  flrom  the  Uralian  Emerald  Mines.  By 
PnB  A.  Zemjatschenskt  {Jahrb.  Min.,  1901,  ii,  Ref.,  190—191; 
from  Trav.  Soc.  Nai,  St.  PeUrshu/rg,  1900,  29,  1—19).— The  emerald 
mines  on  the  Tajcowaja  river,  85  versts  north-east  of  Ekaterinburg, 
have,  since  1832,  yielded  fai)r  amounts  of  emerald,  beryl,  phenakite 
and  alexandrite.    The  emeralds  are  embedded  in  a  dark  micanschist,  or 
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oocar,  intergrown  with  tourmaline  and  felspar,  in  masses  of  quartz  and 
felspar  in  the  mica-schist ;  they  are  usually  cloudy  and  enclose  scales 
of  mica,  whilst  along  the  frequent  fractures  felspar  is  deposited.  The 
crystals  have  a  zonal  structure  and  are  optically  anomalous.  Analyses 
I — ^III  are  of  pale  colour  emerald,  and  lY — Y  of  the  dark  brown  mica 
in  which  they  are  embedded. 

Lots  on 


SiO^ 

AUG.. 

Fe,0,. 

BeO. 

MgO. 

K,0.  Na,0.Mii,04. 

ignition.  TotaL 

I. 

66-65 

18-48 

trace 

12-9 

—       

219     100-17 

II. 

66-96 

18-58 



18-1 



— 

2-1       100-74 

III. 

65-95 

18-95 

traoe 

12-89 

— 

—       —       — 

2-20       99*99 

IV. 

40-20 

26-22 

18-81 



6-69 

10-44  0-87    tnoe 

1-81       99-66 

V. 

40*12 

26-19 

18-50 

— 

6-10 

10-28  0-80     — 

1-87       98-81 

L.  J.  S. 

Minerals  ttom  the  Ilmen  Mountains.  By  P.  Suschtborinset 
{Jahrb,  Mm,,  1901,  i,  Ref.,  361—363  ;  ii,  Ref.,  205—206  ;  from  Trav, 
Soc.  Nat  St.  Fehraburg,  1900,  29,  21— 46).— Minerals  from  the 
seschynite,  aquamarine  and  zircon  mines,  near  Miask,  are  described. 
Aquamarine  gave,  on  analysis,  the  results  under  I,  Black,  rhombic 
dodecahedra  of  garnet  in  mica-slate  gave  II.  Dark  green  crystals  of 
egirine-augite  from  druses  in  gneiss  gave  III  (anal,  by  Antipoff). 

SiOs.  A1,0,.    FegO,.  FeO.      BeO.      CaO.     MgO.      KaaO.   Bfi.     Total. 

I.     66-02   18-81       --        —        18-27       ~  —  —      1-46       99  66 

II.    86-84    19-61       ~     40-20       —        4*91  —  —        —        9996 

III.     60-58      6-47    8-92    28-18       —        8-86        219        817       —        97-86 

L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Plagiodase.  By  W.  Tarassbnko  {Jahrb.  Mia,, 
1901,  ii,  Ref.,  180— 189  j  from  Mem.  Nat.  Soe.  Kieff  \Rum.\  1900,  16, 
365—496.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  354).— The  plagioclase  of  labra- 
dorite-rocks  from  (I)  Selistsche  (Gov.  Volhynia)  and  (II)  Gk>rodistsche 
(Gov.  Kieff)  was  separated  into  several  portions  according  to  sp.  gr. 
and  each  portion  examined  in  detail.  The  eleven  analyses,  of  which 
the  means  are  given  below,  differ  among  themselves  for  each  felspar 
only  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation.  The  variation  in  the 
sp.  gr.  is  attributed  to  the  porosity  of  the  material,  due  to  the  presence 
of  fluid  enclosures,  cleavage  cracks,  &e. 

SiO,.         A1,0,.         CaO.       Na,0.        K,0.  Sp.  gr.  Fonnnla. 

I.  55-28      28-27      10-18      5-17       1-10      2-647-2-710      AbiAuj 

II.  63-05      29-77       1208      4-30      0-80      2-697-2-756      AbjAn, 

It  is  concluded  that  the  plagioclases  are  not  isomorphous  mixturesi 
but  compounds  of  the  albite  and  anorthite  molecules  in  definite  pro- 
portions, L.  J.  S. 

Sodalite  flrom  Viterbo.  By  Ferruooio  Zambonini  (Jahrb.  Min., 
1901,  u,  Ref.,  19 ;  from  Riv.  Min.  Crist.  Ital.,  1900,  24,  13).— Small 
crystals  of  sodalite  from  an  **  erratic  block  "  at  S.  Sisto^  near  Yiterbo, 
gave,  on  analysis : 

Total  (leu 
SiO^  A1«0,.  Fe,0^         Na,0.  CaO.  CL  H^.   0  for  CI). 

36-60        34-26        1'85        17-75        0-90        431        614      99-84 

L.  J.S. 
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[Amphibole  in]  Soda-e^enite  from  Miask.  By  Abrien  Johksbn 
{Jahrh.  Min,,  1901,  ii,  117 — 127). — Descriptions  are  given  of  five  rocks 
of  the  soda-syenite  group  from  Miask  in  the  Urals.  One  of  these, 
called  an  aegirine^ugite-soda-syenite,  consists  of  albite,  a  little  micro- 
dine,  ngirine-augite,  and  a  peculiar  amphibole.  This  amphibole  is 
pleochroic  and  has  a  wide  angle  of  optical  extinction  (f :  c » 36^) ; 
sp.  gr.  3*15  j  an  approximate  analysis  gave  the  following  results : 

SiOJ+TiO,?).      Al^iO,.  Fe,0,.  PeO.         MnO.         MgO.  CaO. 

68-50  12-38        14-32        4-79        3-16        4-30        092 

Ha/).         Kfi,  Total. 

4-09        0-48         102-94 

It  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  riebeckite  and  glaucophane. 

L.  J.  S. 

Andaluedte  fix>m  the  EhSBtian  Alps.  By  August  Gbamann 
{Jahrb,  Min.,  1901,  ii,  Ref.,  193—197;  from  separate  publ.  Zurich, 
1899,  57  pp.). — At  several  localities  in  the  Fluela  and  Scaletta  districts 
in  Switzerland,  crystals  of  andalusite  occur  with  cordierite,  kyanite, 
sillimanite,  muscovite,  biotite,  orthoclase,  pericline,  &c.,  in  quartz 
lentides  in  biotite-gneiss,  but  not  in  the  gneiss  itself.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
the  andalusite  is  lower  than  usual,  lieing  3*0532 — 3-0829.  The  colour 
is  peach-blossom-red  or  violet,  and  the  crystals  have  scftaetimes  a 
darker  coloured  kernel.  The  colouring  matter  appears  to  be  TiOj 
(rutile)  rather  than  Ti^^Og.     The  extremes  of  five  analyses  are : 

SiOa.  A]40,{+FoO).  Fe,0,.  H,0. 

33.76—34-71  63-93— .64-69         Nil— 0-44  0-49—1-78 

The  alteration  product  of  the  andalusite  is  a  white,  scaly,  sericitic 
material  containing  much  quartz  and  carbonatea  By  the  aggregation 
of  numerous  scales  of  this  secondary  sericite,  large  plates  of  muscovite 
are  formed,  analysis  of  which  gave  the  following  results,  agreeing  with 
those  required  for  the  formula  4HjO,K3O,(Ca,Mg)O,6AljO3,10SiOj  : 


13-09 

A1,0.. 
42-16 

MgO. 
0-29 

CaO. 
2-54 

K,0. 
6-79 

NhO. 
trace. 

H,0.          Total. 
6-11         99-98 
Ii.  J.S. 

Fire-olay  firom  Moravia.  By  FrantiSek  KovliK  and  Ant. 
HAdKOVBO  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1901,  ii,  Bef.,  226  ;  from  Zeit  chem.  Ind.  Prog, 
1899, 3  pp.). — Beds  of  fire-clay  occur  in  the  Q^iader  sandstone  at  Yranovi{ 
near  Kunstadt.  Analysis  I  is  of  whitish,  and  II,  of  dark  greyish, 
more  sandy,  material. 

Loss  on 
SiOs.      TiOs.     AlfO^    FoaO,.    CaO.    MgO.  Alkalis.  SO,,     ignition.     TotaL 
I.  62-42      tiace      88'56      1*17      0'77      0-88      1-28       —         10*84       100*42 
II.  62-11      0-17      27'78      6-92      0-91      067      1-07      0-21       12-78      100-47 

L.  J,  S. 
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Separation  of  Titaniferous  Iron  Ores  in  Basic  Igneous  Bocks 
By  JoHAK  H.  L.  VoGT  {Chnn,  Cenir.,  1901,  ii,  829  ;  from  Z^,  prakt. 
Geol,  1901,  289—296.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  63 ;  1901,  ii,  319). 
— ^A  graphic  representation  of  analyses  shows  that  as  concentration 
takes  place,  a  decrease  in  silica  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  alumina 
and  alkalis  and  an  increase  in  titanium  and  iron  oxides,  while  the 
variations  in  the  lime  show  no  regularity.  Very  advanced  stages  in 
the  differentiation  cannot  be  explained  by  a  simple  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  material,  since,  with  varying  conditions,  the  processes  of 
differentiation  are  more  or  less  changed  as  they  proceed.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  differentiation  is  effected  by  the  transference  of  a  dissolved 
constituent  in  a  solvent ;  the  former  being  the  bulk  of  the  titanium 
and  iron  oxides  and  magnesia,  and  the  latter  a  part  of  the  silica  with 
alumina,  lime,  and  alkalis.  The  materials  are  concentrated  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  crystallise  out  from  the  magma,  namely :  (1) 
apatite ;  (2)  sulphides ;  (3)  titanium  and  iron  oxides  with  spinel ;  (4) 
ferromagnesian  silicates.  Oases  are,  however,  known  in  which  all  of 
these  may  be  concentrated  together.  L.  J.  S. 

A  South  Australian  Meteorite.  By  Qjeoboe  A.  Gotdeb  (IVa»«. 
Roy.  Soc,  South  Aust^'alta,  1901, 25, 14).— This  iron,  of  which  the  weight 
is  7^1bs.,  shows  Widmanstatten  figures  and  twin-lamelln  (Neumann 
lines)  on  the  etched  surface  and  consists  of  blades  of  kamacite  with 
thin  plates  of  tssnite  and  grains  of  troilite.  Analysis  by  W.  S. 
Chapman  gave : 


Pe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

S. 

P. 

Tnnol. 

Total.         Sp.  gr. 

88-86 

9-07 

0-34 

0-75 

0-27 

0-03 

99-31         7-693 
L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  the  Sulphurous  Waters  of  Vemet-les-Bains.  By 
L6oN  Ferrer  (/.  Fharm.  Chim,,  1901,  [vi],  14,  386— 389).— The  waters 
of  Yernet-les-Bains  belong  to  the  class  of  thermal  sulphuretted  alkaline 
waters.  Complete  analyses  of  samples  from  seven  different  springs 
are  given  in  the  paper.  H.  R.  Le  B. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


ArtifLoial  Parthenogenesis.  By  S.  J.  Hunter  {Amer.  J.  Fhyaiol, 
1901,  6,  177 — 180). — ^The  experiments  were  made  on  the  eggs  of 
Arbacia,  and  show  that  sea  water  concentrated  by  evaporation  will 
produce  the  formation  of  imperfect  larvae.  This  is  regarded  as  con- 
firming Loeb's  osmotic  theory  of  artificial  parthenogenesis. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Spermotoxin  on  Beproduction.  By  Mdlle.  C.  de 
Leslie  {Compt,  rend.,  1901,  138,  644 — 546).— On  injecting  into  the 
white  male  rat  spermotoxic  serum  from  the  guinea  pig,  it  loses  all 
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power  of  reproduction.  The  sterility  lasts  for  16 — 20  days.  Sterility 
may  be  similarly  produced  in  the  female.  The  injection  does  not 
otherwise  influence  the  well  being  of  the  animals;  the  males  even 
continue  to  produce  mobile  spermatozoa ;  these,  however,  have  lost  their 
power  of  fertilisation.  W.  D.  H. 

Quantitative  Observations  on  G^tric  Digestion.  By 
Fbibdrich  KbCgkb  (Zeit,  Biol,  1901,41,  467—483.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  561). — ^The  general  belief  that  the  action  of  pepsin,  like  that 
of  other  enzymes,  is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  digestive  products  is 
well  founded.  The  addition  of  peptone  to  the  mixture  lessens  the 
digestive  action.  Tables  are  given  which  show  that  the  inhibitory 
action  of  the  digestive  products  is  proportional  to  their  quantity,  pro- 
vided the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  kept  constant ;  in  ordinary 
digestion,  this  is  not  the  case  j  the  loss  of  power  is  greater  and  is  to  be 
in  part  ^explained  by  diminution  in  the  amount  of  free  acid.  The 
amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  most  favourable  is  from 
0-18  to  0-4  per  cent.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Analysis  in  Relation  to  Metabolism.  By  G.  Ascoli 
(PflUger^s  Archiv,  1901,  87,  103— 115).— It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
studying  metabolism,  the  examination  of  the  excreta  alone  does  not 
teach  the  details  of  the  metabolic  cycle.  Intermediate  stages,  especially 
in  relation  to  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  the  organs,  should  be  searched 
for,  by  the  examination  of  the  blood  for  such  substances  as  purine 
compounds,  carbamic  acid,  creatine,  <&c.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Sodium  Nitrate  on  Metabolism  in  Dogs.  By 
E.  RosT  {Chem.  Cenlr.,  1901,  ii,  864 ;  from  Arbb.  ^ais.  Gta.-A.,  18, 
78 — 99). — Small  doses  of  sodium,  nitrate  have  practically  no  effect  on 
metabolism.  Large  doses  given  in  water  produce  diuresis  and  a 
*  nitrogen-sparing '  action.  If  insui&cient  water  is  given,  there  is  an 
increase  of  proteid  katabolism.  Among  different  sodium  salts,  the 
carbonate  produces  the  greatest  increase  in  the  breakdown  of  proteid 
material  in  the  body.  W.  J>.  H. 

[Proteid  Metabolism  in  Inanition. J  By  Eewin  Voit  {Zeit.  Biol, 
1901,  41,  502— 549  j  550— 571).— These  two  papers  are  largely 
critical.  The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  proteid  kata- 
bolism in  starvation  is  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  reserve 
and  circulating  fat  in  the  body.  When  the  quantity  of  fat  is  large, 
no  increase  of  proteid  disintegration  occurs,  but  when  it  sinks  below 
a  certain  limit,  disintegration  begins.  Length  of  life  during  starvation 
therefore  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  fat  to  start  with.  Death 
18  due,  not  to  destruction  of  the  total  cell-masses  of  the  body,  but  on 
katabolic  changes  in  a  few  organs  of  essential  importance. 

The  second  paper  deals  at  greater  length  with  the  influence  of  fat 
on  proteid  katabolism.  W.  D.  H. 

Bole  of  Purine  Derivatives  in  Human  Metabolism.  By 
Richard  Bubian  and  Hbinrigh  Schub  {Pflilger^a  Archiv,  1901,  87, 
239 — 354.     Compare  Abstr.,   1900,  ii,  489). — In  birds,  uric  acid  is 
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the  main  end-product  of  nitrogenous  metabolism.  In  mammals,  the 
question  is  a  debatable  one  whether  the  uric  acid  and  other  purine 
derivatives  which  these  animals  excrete  are  to  be  regarded  as  terminal 
or  intermediate  products.  A  full  and  critical  review  of  the  extensive 
literature  on  the  subject  shows  how  diverse  are  the  views  which  are 
held.  The  purine  derivatives  of  the  urine  hare  a  double  origin, 
exogerwua  from  the  nuclein  and  purine  compounds  of  the  food,  and 
endogencma  from  tissue  metabolism.  The  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  organism  not  only  forms  purine  compounds,  but  it 
also  has  the  power  of  destroying  them.  This  property  is  especially 
possessed  by  the  liver,  so  r:that  the  excretion  of  purine  compounds  is 
no  measure  of  the  amount  found  unless  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
destroyed  is  also  known.  The  relationship  between  the  two  processes 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  injection  of  knqwn  quantities  of  purine 
compounds  either  into  the  blood  stream  or  subcutaneously.  Such 
experiments  show  mainly  the  fate  of  exogenous  purine,  but  endogenous 
purine  is  apparently  acted  on  in  the  same  way.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  shows  that  uric  acid  and  purine  derivatives  are  in  the 
main  intermediate  products  of  metabolism,  but  that  a  certain  fraction 
of  these  intermediate  products  is  excreted  as  such  by  the  kidneys. 
This  fraction  varies  in  different  animals,  but  in  animals  of  the  same 
class  the  integration  factor  (that  is,  the  number  by  which  the  urinary 
purine  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  total)  is  very  constant ; 
in  carnivora  it  is  20 — 30,  in  the  rabbit  6,  in  man  2  ;  that  is,  in  man, 
half  the  uric  acid  formed  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Amount  of  Fluorine  in  Teeth  and  Bones.  By  Jodlbaubb 
[with  JosBF  Bbandl]  (ZeiL  Biol,  1901,  41,  487— 492).— Hempel's 
method  of  estimating  fluorine  in  bone  and  teeth  gives  more  trust- 
worthy figures  than  that  of  Wohler-Fresenius.  W.  D,  H. 

Compounds  of  Mercury  and  Arsenic  in  the  Ldver.  By  B. 
Slowtzopf  {Beiir.  chem,  Physiol.  FatLy  1901,  1,  281— 288).— When 
arsenic  is  given  to  animals  and  accumulates  in  the  liver,  it  unites  with 
the  nuclein,  and  after  gastric  digestion  is  found  in  the  precipitate  of 
nuclein.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  unites  with  the  globulin  con- 
stituents of  the  cell-protoplasm.  W.  D.  H. 

Oomposition  of  the  Fat  in  Young  Ohildren.  By  F.  Siegbbt 
{BeUr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1901,  1,  183— 188).— Langer  (Abstr., 
1882,  240)  originally  stated  that  the  amount  of  solid  fatty  acids  in 
the  subcutaneous  fat  of  new-bom  children  is  relatively  great,  and  that 
with  growth  oleic  acid  increases.  This  statement  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  all  subsequent  observers  (Thiemich,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  234). 
In  the  present  research,  a  large  number  of  observations  is  recorded  ; 
the  mean  iodine  number  for  new-born  children  is  43*36  ;  in  successive 
months,  the  number  is  42*5,  46*9,  47*5,  63*2,  45*5,  49*9,  48*9,  54*75, 
58'55,  until  at  12  months  it  rises  to  62'35,  the  number  for  the  adult 
being  65.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Fat  during  Autolysis  of  the  Liver.  By  F. 
SiEQBET    {BieW.   chem.    Physiol,    Path.,    1901,    1,    114— 120).— Four 
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experiments  were  made  with  dogs'  livers.  The  amount  of  ethereal 
extract  and  of  higher  fatty  acids  was  estimated  before  and  after 
autolysis  (from  7  to  9  days,  putrefaction  being  prevented).  The 
amounts  ot  both  are  practically  the  same  before  and  after  autolysis. 

W.  D.  H. 

Autolysis  and  Blood-dotting.  By  H.  Gonbadi  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol,  Path.  1901,  1,  136— 182).— The  juices  expressed  from  various 
animal  organs  without  exception  hasten  blood-dotting.  After 
autolysis,  the  same  organs  yield  solutions  which  hinder  blood-clotting. 
'Both  substances  are  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable  by  alcohol ;  the 
one  which  favours  coagulation  is  rendered  inert  by  boiling,  is  not 
diffusible,  does  not  filter  through  a  Chamberland  filter,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  active  by  calcium  chloride.  The  substance  which  hinders 
coagulation  is  not  influenced  by  heat  or  by  calcium  chloride,  diffuses 
readily,  and  passes  partially  through  a  Chamberland  filter.  The  blood 
itself  when  kept  also  gives  rise  to  this  substance.  It  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  peptozyme.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Baoterioidal  Substances  in  Autolysis.  By 
H.  CoNBADi  (JBeitr.  chm.  Physiol.  Path.,  1901,  1,  193—228).— 
Bactericidal  power  is  absent  from  the  juices  expressed  from  fresh 
organs  as  a  rule.  It  is  present  in  the  juice  from  lymph  glands  and 
slightly  in  that  from  the  spleen.  After  autolysis,  the  expressed  juice 
of  muscle,  liver,  spleen,  lymph  glands,  testis,  thymus,  suprarenal  hody 
and  duodenum  is  strongly  bactericidal.  The  juice  from  bone  marrow, 
ovary,  lung,  tonsil,  kidney,  jejunum  and  ileum  has  the  same  power 
to  a  less  degree.  It  is  absent  in  the  juice  after  autolysis  from  foetal 
intestine,  pancreas,  thyroid,  submaxillary  gland,  and  brain.  The 
bactericidal  substances  are  hydrolytic  decomposition  products  of  pro- 
teids,  and  from  their  reactions  and  solubilities  are  probably  derived 
from  the  aromatic  complex  of  the  proteid  molecule.  They  give  Millon's, 
the  xanthoproteic,  and  bromine  reactions.  They  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  are  precipitated  from  their  ajljpholic  solutions  by  ether. 

W.  D.  H. 

Function  of  Brunner's  Glands.  By  Karl  Glabssnbb  (Beitr. 
chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1901,  1,  105— 113).— The  fluid  obtained  by 
autolysis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  has  certain 
digestive  powers.  If  a  portion  is  taken  which  contains  both  Brunner's 
and  lieberkiihn's  glands,  the  action  is  both  proteolytic  and  diastatic. 
If  there  are  only  Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  proteolytic  power  is  absent. 
If  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  is  taken  and  the  surface  layer 
containing  Lieberkithn's  follicles  removed  and  only  Brunner's  glands 
left,  the  diastatic  power  is  absent.  Inverting  action  on  cane  sugar, 
and  emulsifying  action  on  fats  were  absent  throughout.  The 
proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  Brunner's  glands  acts  in  weakly  alkaline, 
neutral,  and  feebly  acid  solutions ;  it  is  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
enzyme,  separated  from  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  which  the 
author  has  named  pseudopepsin.  W.  D.  H. 

Gluco-proteids  of  Lower  Animals.  By  Otto  von  Forth  {Beitr. 
chmn.  PhysioL  Path.,  1901,  1,  252— 258.)— The  gluco-proteid  of  the  egg 
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covers  of  sepia,  or  of  Tthe  ground  substance  of  chondrosia  were  in* 
vestigated.  The  reducing  substance  obtained  in  each  case  was  an 
amino-sugar  of  the  type  of  glucosamine.  W.  D.  H. 

Nuoleo-histon.  By  Ivab  Bang  {BiUr.  chem.  Fhyatol,  PcUh,,  1901, 
1,  189 — 192). — Further  reasons  are  advanced  which  bear  out  the 
author's  previous  contenticm  that  nudeo-histon  in  the  sense  of 
lilienfeld  and  Kossel  does  not  exist.  W.  D.  H, 

Formation  and  Seoretion  of  Oh3rmoBi]i  (Bennin).  By 
Alexander  WiNOOBADOFF(jP/?ii^«r'«iircWr,  1901,87, 170— 228). — There 
is  an  inverse  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  rennet  ferment  and 
time  of  coagulation.  A  method  is  described  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  the  ferment.  The  ferment  is  believed  to  participate  in  the  regeneration 
of  proteid  from  peptone,  and  the  results  obtained  by  estimating  its 
power  of  forming  plastein  are  identical  with  those  obtained  in  experi- 
ments on  milk.  After  a  meal,  the  formation  of  rennin  by  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  increases  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  hour ;  there  are 
two  maxima,  namely,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth,  and  from  the  ninth 
to  the  eleventh  hour.  Even  after  this  time,  the  ferment  is  still  secreted 
in  small  quantities.  The  amount  in  the  gastric  juice  is  proportional 
to  that  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  very  closely  follows  the  curve  of 
pepsin  formation.  W.  D.  H. 

Tyroeinaae  in  Animalfl.  By  Otto  von  Forth  and  Huoo 
Schneider  (Beitr.  chem.  Physiol  Path.,  1901,  1,  229— 242).— Tyro- 
sinase is  an  enzyme,  described  by  Bertrand  as  occurring  in  the  juices  of 
certain  plants  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  671),  which  oxidises  tyrosine  and  leads 
to  the  darkening  of  the  juice.  It  is  apparently  analogous  to  the  lac- 
case  of  certain  other  plants.  It  has  been  found  by  Biedermann 
(Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  614)  in  the  intestine  of  the  meal  worm.  The 
present  research  shows  that  it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
blood  of  insects  and  otheiiparthropods,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
darkening  of  the  blood  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  chemical 
nature  of  the  chromogen  in  the  blood  is  left  uncertain;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  tyrosine.  The  melanin  formed  contains  C,  55*44 ;  H,  4*45 ; 
N,  13*74 ;  it  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  indole  group,  but  its 
chemical  nature  is  also  left  uncertain.  W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Uric  Acid.  By  Hellmuth  XJlrioi  (Chem.  CerUr., 
1901,  ii,  1024—1025 ;  from  Arch.  exp.  PaUi.  PJutrfn.,4Q,  321—337).— 
Sodium  benzoate  increases  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  Qallic  acid 
acts  in  the  same  way.  Quinic  acid  and  tannin  have  no  influence 
on  metabolism  or  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  Salicylic  add  produces  a 
great  stimulation  of  metabolic  processes,  increases  the  total  output 
of  nitrogen,  and  especially  raises  that  of  uric  acid ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  the  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Chloral  Hydrate  and  Acetone.  By 
C.  Archangklsky  (Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1028—1029;  from  Arch, 
exp.  Path.  PIuMrm.^  46,  347 — 371).— A  method  of  estimating  chloral 
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hydrate  in  the  blood  and  tissues  irf  described.  In  dogs,  0*03  to  0*05 
per  cent,  in  the  blood  causes  narcosis;  0*05  to  0*07  abolishes  the 
corneal  reflex ;  and  O'll  to  0*12  causes  cessation  of  breathing ;  in  the 
rabbit,  rather  larger  doses  are  necessary.  In  the  blood,  most  of  the 
chloral  is  present  in  the  corpuscles ;  at  first,  the  brain  contains  less  than 
the  blood ;  that  in  the  liver  remains  small,  but  the  brain  tissue  which 
is  believed  to  have  a  special  affinity  for  chloral  hydrate  soon  contains 
much  more  than  the  blood. 

Acetone  in  the  blood  to  the  extent  of  0'5  per  cent,  causes  narcosis ; 
it  is  chiefly  present  in  the  corpuscles.'  The  brain  contains  more, 
the  liver  less,  than  the  blood.  The  central  nervous  system  has  also  a 
special  affinity  for  this  drug.  Both  narcotics  are  believed  to  be  united 
to  the  fatty  constituents  of  protoplasm.  W.  D.  H. 

Aoid  PolBoning  in  Dog  and  Babbit.  By  Kabl  Spibo  (Beify; 
chem,  Phynol,  Path.^  1901,  1,  269 — 280). — Many  previous  observers 
have  pointed  out  that  carnivora  are  less  susceptible  to  the  toxic  influence 
of  acids  than  herbivora,  and  some  have  attributed  this  to  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  animals,  the  carnivora,  by  production  of  am- 
monia, being  able  to  neutralise  the  acid.  ,  It  is  now  pointed  out  that 
the  difference,  although  it  exists,  is  only  a  quantitative  one,  and  that 
acids  and  acid  phosphates  stimulate  the  kidney  to  increased  activity  in 
the  dog  more  than  in  the  rabbit ;  the  dog  thus  rapidly  eliminates  the 
harmful  material.  Other  diuretics  (caffeine  and  its  homologues)  also 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  dog's  kidney  than  on  that  of  the  rabbit ;  the 
dog's  kidney,  moreover,  has  a  higher  resistance  towards  poisonous  sub- 
stances. W.  D.  H. 

Oondition  of  the  Blood  and  Mcurrow  in  Ohronio  Arsenical 
Poisoning.  By  I.  C.  Muib  {J,  Pathol  BacUrioL,  1901, 7,  420—446). 
— In  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  in  man,  the  blood  is  richer  in  red 
corpuscles  and  hsemoglobin  when  there  is  deep  cutaneous  pigmentation 
than  when  the  skin  is  but  slightly  pigmented.  Pigmentation  is  not 
due  to  destruction  of  hsemoglobin,  but  melanin  may  be  a  precursor  of 
hffimoglobin.  Arsenic  stimulates  the  erythroblastic  action  of  red 
marrow,  especially  when  the  skin  has  a  store  of  melanin  in  it. 

W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Oalcium  Hypophosphite  [when  administered 
internally].  By  Massol  and  Gamel  {J,  PhcMrm.  Chim.,  1901,  [vi], 
14,  337 — 342). — Contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  statements,  it  is 
definitely  shown  from  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out  on  dogs, 
that  when  calcium  hypophosphite  is  administered  internally,  the 
hypophosphite  is  not  oxidised  to  phosphate;  but  is  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  urine  as  sodium  hypophosphite,  and  that  the  calcium  is  elimin- 
ated by  the  fsBces.  The  volume  of  urine,  the  total  nitrogen,  and  the 
amount  of  urea  are  not  changed,  but  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  the 
amount  of  uric  acid,  and  the  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  are  diminished. 
Complete  analyses  of  the  urine,  before  and  after  treatment,  are  given  in 
the  original  paper.  H.  B.  Lb  S. 
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Antagonism  of  Curare  and  Physostig^mine.  By  Julius  O. 
RoTHBERQER  {Pfluger's  Archivy  1901,  87,  117— 169).— Bilateral  an- 
tagonism exists  between  curare  and  physostigmine  so  far  as  their 
action  on  muscles  is  concerned.  Those  muscles  which,  like  the 
diaphragm,  are  last  paralysed  by  curare,  are  first  set  free  again  by  the 
injection  of  physostigmine.  Physostigmine  also  stimulates  the  respira- 
tory centre.     There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two  drugs  in  vitro, 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Fluorescent  Materials  on  Oiliated  Epithelium. 
By  Richard  Jacobson  (ZeiL  Biol,  1901,  41,  444— 466).— Light 
increases  the  poisonous  action  of  fluorescent  substances  on  ciliated 
epithelium.  Non- fluorescent  poisonous  substances  act  equally  vigor- 
ously in  light  and  darkness.  Non-poisonous  fluorescent  substances  act 
in  the  same  way  in  light  and  darkness.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Action  of  the  Microsporon  Audouini.  By  W. 
D'EsTE  Emery  {J,  Pathol.  BaeterioL,  1901,  7,  400— 408).— It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  ringworm  fungus  (Microsporon  audouini)  has  the 
power  of  digesting  keratin.  This  view  is  not  confirmed.  The  fungus, 
however,  secretes  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which  finds  its  proteid  pabulum 
near  the  hair  bulbs,  and  the  action  of  which  is  to  set  up  slight 
folliculitis  ;  the  loss  of  hair  is  in  part  due  to  this,  and  in  part  to 
splitting  caused  by  mechanical  pressure.  W.  D.  H. 

Phloridzin  Diabetes  in  Oats.  By  Julius  F.  Arteaoa  {Amer, 
J.  Physioly  1901,  6,  173— 176).— In  the  fasting  cat.  Just  as  in  the 
rabbit  and  goat,  the  urinary  ratio  between  dextrose  and  nitrogen  in 
phloridzin  diabetes  is  2*8  : 1,  a  striking  example  of  biological  uniformity. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Assimilation  of  Free  Nitrogen  by  Soil  Bacteria  without 
Symbiosis  with  Leguminosae.  By  Julius  KOhn  {Bied.  Cmtr., 
1901,  30,  660—663;  from  FUMing'a  Landw.  Zeit.,  1901,  2).— The 
results  of  field  experiments  on  rye  during  21  years  show  that  the 
yields  of  grain  and  straw  on  the  unmanured  plot  and  on  the  plot 
which  has  had  only  non-nitrogenous  manures  tend  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  The  soil  evidently  contains  fair  amounts  of  available 
mineral  matter,  whilst  experiments  with  nitrogenous  manure  indicate 
a  limited  supply  of  available  nitrogen.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
drawn  that  fixation  of  elementary  nitrogen  is  going  on  under  the 
influence  of  soil  organisms. 

Krliger  has  isolated  a  micro-organism  from  the  soil,  which,  in  culti- 
vations in  artificial  solutions,  assimilated  not  inconsiderable  amounts  of 
free  nitrogen. 
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The  yield  of  rye  on  the  different  plots  was  as  follows  (kilos,  per 
hectare) : 

1879.  1894—1898.  1899. 

Grain.    Straw.    Grain.    Straw.    Grain.    Straw. 

1.  Dang  2400  3870  2774  5696  2405  5565 

2.  Minerals  1770  2520  1976  4363  1640  4020 

3.  „     +  ammonium 

sulphate  +  nitrate 2570     4080     2926     5968     2675     5950 

4.  Ammonium    sulphate  + 

nitrate  2560     3570     2664    5224     2370     5030 

5.  Unmanured 1820     2490     1974     3914     1750     3730 

The  season  of  1899  was  unfavourable  to  grain  production. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  by  Bacteria.  By 
Albert  Maassek  (Chem,  CerUr.,  1901,  ii,  820—821 ;  from  Arb.  k. 
668,'A.,  18,  1 — 77). — Potassium  nitrate  in  0*5  per  cent,  solutions  con- 
taining peptone  (5  per  cent.)  was  reduced  to  nitrite  by  85  of  the  109 
varieties  of  microbes  examined.  Fifty  varieties  destroyed  nitrites, 
four  of  them  liberating  free  nitrogen.  Many  bacteria  which  reduced 
nitrites,  without  liberation  of  nitrogen,  had  very  little  or  no  effect  on 
nitrates.  The  presence  of  carbohydrates  is  favourable  to  denitrifica- 
tion,  whilst  in  absence  of  organic  nitrogen,  nitrates  and  nitrites  are 
attacked  by  microbes  which  have  no  effect  when  proteids  are  present. 

The^so-called  denitrifying  organisms  destroy  nitrates  independently  of 
the  nature  of  the  nutritive  solutions,  whilst  the  others  act  only  in 
presence  of  certain  carbon  compounds.  The  action  of  both  classes  of 
microbes  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  highly  oxygenated  compounds, 
such  as  chlorates,  without  injury  to  their  growth. 

Some  bacteria,  such  as  BcuUerivm  praepSlens,  act  on  nitrates  only  in 
symbiosis  with  other  varieties,  liberating  nitrogen  and  producing 
potassium  carbonate.  The  co-operating  bacteria,  in  the  case  of  B. 
praepoUens,  are  exclusively  those  which  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Decompositions  of  Nitrogen  Compounds  in  Soil  by  Lower 
Organisms.  By  W.  KbOgeb  and  W.  Schneidbwind  {Chmn.  Centr.^ 
1901,  ii,  824—825;  from  L<mdw.  Jahrb.,  30,  633—648.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  470). — ^Application  of  straw,  in  field  experiments, 
resulted  in  a  lessened  assimilation  of  nitrogen  and  a  diminished  crop. 
The  injurious  effect  of  fresh  organic  matter  on  the  assimilation  of 
nitrogen  by  the  crop  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  production  of  insoluble 
nitrogenous  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  denitrifying  and  other 
microbes  and  fungi.  The  nitrogen  not  only  of  nitrates  but  especially 
of  ammonium  salts  and  amides  becomes  unavailable.  The  insoluble 
nitrogen  becomes  available  only  slowly ;  most  of  it,  perhaps,  not  at  all. 

Ammonium  sulphate  (but  not  nitric  nitrogen)  is  pirtly  converted 
into  proteids  even  in  absence  of  fresh  organic  manure.  This  explains 
why  ammonium  salts  supply  less  nitrogen  to  crops  than  nitrates  when 
the  latter  are  not  subjected  to  loss  by  drainaga  N.  H.  J,  M. 
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Effect  of  MethylcJ  on  some  Fresh-water  Algae.  By  Raoul 
BouiLHAC  {Compt,  rend.,  1901,  133,  751—753). — Nostoc  and  Anabaefia 
are  able  to  grow  in  presence  of  methylal  when  the  amount  of  light  is 
insufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide;  in  absence  of 
methylal  or  other  organic  matter,  there  is  no  growth  under  these 
conditions.  A  certain  amount  of  light  is  necessary  when  methylal  is 
present. 

Experiments  are  proposed  to  ascertain  whether  methyl  alcohol  and 
formaldehyde  respectively  can  replace  methylal.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Constituents  of  Coffee  Berriea  By  L.  Graf  {Zeii.  angew.  Chem.^ 
1901, 14,  1077 — 1082). — CofiPee  berries  do  not  contain  dextrose  or  any 
reducing  sugars  in  the  free  state.  The  presence  of  sucrose  in  the  methyl 
alcoholic  extract  has  been  established.  It  appears  that  sucrose  after 
crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol  melts  at  169 — 170*^,  but  after 
crystallisation  from  ethyl  alcohol  at  179 — 180°. 

Oaffetannic  acid  is  also  a  constituent  of  coffee  beans ;  although' gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  glucoside,  it  does  not  yield  a  sugar  on  treatment 
with  dilute  acids,  concentrated  alkali,  bromine  or  dilute  nitric  acid 
(compare  Kunz-Krause,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  327 ;  1897,  i,  530  ;  F.  Koch, 
ibid.,  1895,  ii,  410;  Hlasi wetz,  ^nna^^,  1867,  142,  219;  Cazen^uve 
and  Haddon,  Abstr.,  1897,  i,  529).  J.  J.  S. 

Presence  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Strawberries.  Errors  of 
Analysis  which  may  result  thereftom.  By  L.  Portbs  and  A. 
DESMOULi]fcRKS  (^.PAorw.CTiw.,  1901,  [vi],  14, 342— 351),— Salicylic  acid 
has  been  actually  isolated  from  ten  different  varieties  of  strawberries, 
and  is  shown  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  this  fruit.  The  acid  is 
most  probably  present  as  methyl  salicylate.  The  amount  present, 
although  small,  1  mg.  having  been  obtained  from  1  kilogram  of  the 
fruit,  is  sufficient  to  answer  to  the  reactions  employed  for  the  detection 
of  salicylic  acid  in  cases  of  suspected  adulteration.  H.  B.  Le  S. 

Formation  of  the  Perftime  of  Vanilla.  By  Henbi  Lecomtb 
{Compt,  rend.  1901,  133,  745— 748).— The  fruit  of  Vanilla  planifolia 
does  not  possess  the  characteristic  odour  of  vanilla  at  the  period  of 
cropping ;  the  odour  is  developed  during  the  process  to  which  the  fruit 
is  subsequently  subjected.  Evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  view 
that  vanillin  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  on  coniferin,  the 
coniferyl  alcohol  thus  produced  being  transformed  by  an  oxydase  into 
vanillin. 

Oxydase  was  found  in  the  best  preparations  of  vanilla  (from  Mexico, 
E^union,  Mayotte,  and  Seychelles),  but  was  absent,  or  nearly  so,  in 
inferior  preparations  from  Tahiti  and  in  **  vanillon  "  from  Guadeloupe. 
All  the  materials  examined  contained  manganese.  N.  K.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  Variations  in  the  BichneBS 
of  Milk  in  Fat.  By  L.  Malpbaux  and  E.  Dobbz  {Ann.  Agron., 
1901,  27,  449 — 461).— The  minimum  and  maximum  amounts  of 
different  constituents  found  in  milk  were  as  follows  : — water, 
84-5— 89-6;  fat,  10-4— 15  5  ;  casein,  2.9— 3'8;  lactose,  4 -6— 5  4;  ash, 
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0*6 — 0'9  per  cent.  A  low  percoDtage  of  fat  is  not  necessarily  coincident 
with  a  large  yield  of  milk.  The  last  portion  of  the  milk  obtained 
in  milking  was  found  to  be  much  richer  in  fat*  than  the  first  portion, 
but  contained  somewhat  less  of  the  other  constituents. 

Soon  after  calving,  the  amount  of  fat  is  above  the  average,  but 
subsequently  there  is  a  regular  decrease,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be 
considerable.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Poisoning  by  Potassium  Perchlorate.  By  F.  R  Junokeb  (Bied. 
CerUr.,  1901,  30,711;  from  DeiU.  landw.  Fresae,  1900,  No.  62).— 
Germination  experiments  were  made  with  rye  both  with  and  without 
sodium  nitrate  (1  gram,  corresponding  with  the  amount  usually  applied 
per  acre).  In  presence  of  perchlorate  eight  different  symptoms  of  injury 
were  observed,  and  there  were  also  differences  in  composition. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Various  Mechanical  (Conditions  of  the  seune  Soil  on 
Barley.  By  Johamn  J.  Vanha  {Bisd.  Centr,  1901,  30,  664—667; 
from  ZeU.  Lcmdw.  Vertucha-Wes,  Oeat^rr.,  1901,  4,  99).— Barley 
was  grown  in  pots  containing  loamy  clay  soil,  and  the  same  soil  to 
which  varyingjamounts  of  sand  and  of  silt  respectively  had  been  added. 
The  same  manures  and  the  same  amount  of  water  were  added  to 
each  pot. 

As  the  fineness  of  the  soil  increased  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
yield  of  grain  and  straw ;  the  number,  length,  and  weight  of  the  ears 
and  the  weight  of  the  grain  were  also  increased.  Light  sandy  soil 
favoured  the  production  of  mealy  grain,  and  the  grain  is  smaller  and 
accumulates  more  ash  constituents  than  in  heavy  soiL  The  amounts 
of  nitrogen  and  ash  in  the  grain  produced  in  the  normal  soil  (1),  and 
in  the  soil  with  f  sand  (2),  and  with  |  silt  (3),  were  as  follow : — N  (1) 
1-667,  (2)  1-830,  and  (3)  1-676.  Ash,  (1)  2600,  (2)j2-740,  and  (3)  2-432 
per  cent. 

In  the  original  paper,  fifty  different  properties  of  the  single  plants 
are  discussed.     Analyses  of  the  ears  and  the  grain  are  given. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Assimilation  by  Oats  with  different  Amounts  of  Moisture  in 
the  Soil  and  with  different  Manures.  By  L.  Langeb  and  Bebnhabd 
ToLLENs  {J.  Landw.,  1901,  49,  209 — 229). — An  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  soil  gave  rise  to  increased  production  of  grain  and 
straw ;  at  the  same  time,  the  percentage  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  also  that  of  potassium  (when  the  soil  contained  plenty  of  potassium, 
but  not  otherwise)  in  the  produce  were  raised.  The  percentage 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  grain  and  straw  diminished  as  the  amount  of 
soil  moisture  increased. 

Boot  production  diminished  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil 
was  increased,  and  vice  verad. 

Exclusive  phosphoric  acid  manuring  increased  the  total  produce  in 
soils  deficient  in  nitrogen  when  the  soil  moisture  was  increased.  The 
produce  contained  the]  greatest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  when 
grown  on  soil  poor  in  phosphoric  acid. 
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Excess  of  potassium  manure  in  conjunction  with  much  water 
promoted  the  growth  of  straw,  but  diminished  the  yield  of  grain. 

Heinrich's  results,  indicating  that  the  roots  show  deficiency  of 
manures  in  the*soi],'are  generally  confirmed  ;  but  minimum  numbers 
have  to  be  modified  according  to  the  amount  of  water. 

Langer,  in  opposition  to  Tollens,  considers  that  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  oats  give  indications  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  soil  analysis 
as  to  the  manurial  constituents  of  the  soil  (compare  Atterberg,  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  673).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Beans  and  Barley  on  Heavy 
Marsh  Soil.  By  Liliknthal  {Bied.  Cmtr.,  1901,  30,  666—668; 
from  Fuhling'a  Landw.  Zeit.,  1901,  80). — ^Field  experiments  with 
beans  followed  by  barley  on  limed  and  unlimed  plots,  without  manure, 
and  with  basic  slag,  guano,  and  a  mixture  of  basic  slag,  sodium  nitrate, 
and  kainite  respectively. 

It  was  found  that  lime  neutralises  to  a  great  extent  the  injurious 
effect  of  salts  on  heavy  marsh  land  and  that  the  amount  of  lime 
present  in  basio  slag  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  greatest  yields. 
When  liming  is  adopted  for  rich  marsh  land,  manures  must  at  first  be 
applied  with  caution,  especially  for  cereals,  to  avoid  the  crop  being 
laid. 

Horse  beans  do  not  require  nitrogenous  manure  on  marsh  land  ; 
fixation  of  nitrogen  increases  with  the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
soil. 

The  phosphoric  acid  of  basic  slag  is  more  effective  on  marsh  land 
than  that  of  crude  guano.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sweet  Potato.  By  Louis  Bonnin  [Ann.  Agron.^  1901,  27, 
491—492 ;  from  BuU.  Assoc.  Chim.  suer.  dist.,  1901,  |1 028).— The 
following  analyses  are  given  of  (1)  the  meal  obtained  by  grinding  the 
sun-dried  tubers  of  IpomcBa  batatos,  (2)  the  creepers,  and  (3)  the 
residues  obtained  after  extracting  the  starch  (13 — 14  per  cent.)  from 
the  meal : 


Nitrogenous. 

Non-nitrog. 

Water.     - 

Fat. 

matter. 

matter. 

CeUnlose. 

Ash. 

(1) 

11-40 

1-96 

3-06 

78-77 

2-69 

3-12 

(2) 

84-51 

0-56 

2-03 

8-16 

2-47 

1-37 

(3) 

24-86 

0-48 

0-56 

69-49 

3-82 

0-80 

The  meal  and  the  extracted  meal  form  suitable  cattle  foods  when 
mixed  with  molasses,  whilst  the  creepers  are  used  for  cows. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Conditions  of  Temperature  and  Moisture  of  a  Loamy  Soil 
with  different  Crops  and  different  Manures.  By  Conrad  vow 
Skelhorst  (J.  Landw.,  1901,  40,  231— 250).— The  result  of  pot 
experiments  showed  that  the  unmanured  soil  gave  up  the  most  water 
and  the  soils  which  received  potassium  manure^and  sodium  nitrate,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  the  least  water.  Superphosphate  had  not  much 
effect.     The  pot  with   potassium    manure   and  superphosphate  lost 
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water  more  quickly  than  the  superphosphate  pot,  whilst  potassium 
carbonate  alone  strongly  retained  water. 

In  subsequent  experiments  with  sand,  it  was  again  found  that  the 
evaporation  was  greatest  without  manure  or  with  superphosphate. 
Calcium  carbonate  had  practically  no  effect. 

A  large  number  of  moisture  determinations  were  made  in  soils 
growing  different  crops  and  with  different  manures.  The  soil  of  plots 
which  received  no  nitrogen  always  contained  the  greatest  amounts  of 
water  owing  to  the  increased  evaporation  from  the  crop.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  moisture  exists  long  after  the  removal  of  the 
crop. 

Manuring  has  only  an  indirect  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the 
soily  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  shade  by  denser  crops.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  practical  importance. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Belative  Manurial  Value  of  Ammonium  ScJts  [and  Sodium 
Nitrate].  By  Paul  Wagner  (Bied.  Cenir.,  1901,  30,  668—670,- 
from  MiU.  deut,  landw.  Ges,,  1901,  Nos.  10  and  11).— The  results  of 
field  experiments  in  1899  and  1900  in  which  rye,  oats,  barley,  sugar 
beet,  mangels,  and  potatoes  were  ^manured  with  sodium  nitrate  and 
ammonium  salts  respectively,  showed  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
forms  of  nitrogen  to  be  as  101  :  67  for  grain  and  as  100  :  65  for  straw, 
in  the  case  of  the  three  cereals  taken  together.  The  season  was,  how- 
ever, in  both  years,  unfavourable  for  the  utilisation  of  ammonium 
salts. 

In  the  case  of  roots,  the  value  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  was  only 
48  as  compared  with  nitric  nitrogen  =  100.  This  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  sodium  of  the  nitrate. 

None  of  the  soils  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  were,  physi- 
cally, exceptionally  unfavourable  for  ammonium  salts ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  some,  even  those  richer  in  calcium,  contained  too  little 
calcium  carbonate  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  ammonia  into  nitrate. 

N.  H.  J.  N. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Sodium  Nitrate  in  the  Bed- 
wine  District  of  Ahrthal.  By  Paul  Kulisch  {Bied.  CerUr.,  1901, 
30,  670—671 ;  from  Ber,  k.  Lehranstalt  Obst-,  Wein-,  u,  Gcurtenhau, 
Geiaenheim  a.  Ehein,  1900,  103). — ^Tfae  application  of  sodium  nitrate 
(300  kilos,  per  hectare)  had  a  very  striking  effect  on  the  stony,  hilly 
land ;  more  stem  and  leaf  were  produced,  whilst  the  development  of 
the  grapes  was  improved.  In  the  case  of  humous  loam,  nitrate  had 
very  little  effect. 

Sodium  nitrate  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  must.  Any  differ- 
encesTwhich  were  observed  were  in  favour  of  the  manured  plots, 

N.  H,  J.  M. 

Employment  of  Ammoniaccd  Manures  on  Ccdcareous  Soils. 
By  Erc6lb  GrosTiNiANi  {Ann,  Agron,^  1901,  27,  462 — 486.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  692). — Ammonium  manures  may  be  used  with 
advantage  on  damp,  and  generally  on  stony,2.8oils  containing  calcium 
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carbonate.  In  rich  floils,  nitrification  is  slow,  and  the  effect  of  ammo- 
nium salts  is  less  rapid,  but  more  durable,  than  that  of  sodium  nitrate. 
Ammonium  salts  should  not  be  applied  to  sandy  soils  which  contain  no 
calcium  carbonate,  or  to  sandy,  calcareous  soils.  A  light  soil,  with 
5 — 20  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  may,  if  not  too  dry,  benefit  by 
application  of  ammoniacal  manures ;  the  manure  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  added  by  degrees. 

When  basic  slag  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  employed  for  the  same 
soil,  the  former  should  be  applied  some  days  in  advance  in  order  to 
convert  the  free  lime  into  carbonate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Solubility  of  Phosphatlc  Manures  in  some  Organic  Acids. 
By  Walter  F.  Suthbest  {Chem.  News,  1901,  84,  199— 200).— A  gram 
of  the  phosphate  and  a  gram  of  citric  acid,  or  a  quantity  of  acetic  or 
tartaric  acid  to  give  the  same  total  acidity,  were  made  up  to  100  c.c. 
with  water,  left  in  contact  for  24  hours  with  frequent  agitation,  then 
filtered,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estimated  in  the  solution  with  the 
following  results  per  cent.,  calculated  as  tricalcium  phosphate. 

Acetic  acid.  Tartaric  acid.  Citric  acid. 

Ooprolite 1013                32-60  17-17 

Basic  slag    1230                16-85  19-67 

Basic  superphosphate 18-53                 28*37  24-79 

Precipitated  phosphate  ...     43-72                7812  71*27 

The  phosphates  contained  respectively  84*29,  29*13,  28*38,  and  80*73 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  calculated  as  tricalcium  phosphate. 

D,  A.  L. 

ManuricJ  Experiments.  By  John  Sebelien  {Bud.  Ceni/r,,  1901, 
30,  671—681  j  from  Norah  LandmM.,  1901,  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14).— 
Excessive  amounts  of  artificial  manures  (more  than  10,000  kilos,  of  kainite 
per  hectare)  proved  to  he  very  injurious  to  peas,  whilst  more  than  5000 
kilos,  of  potassium  sulphate  were  beneficial.  In  the  case  of  carrots,  the 
large  amount  of  kainite  was  not  injurious,  but  slightly  increased  the 
yield  (5*9  per  cent.),  whilst  potassium  phosphate  increased  the  yield  by 
32  per  cent.  The  injurious  effect  of  the  kainite  on  peas  lasted  over 
the  second  year  when  the  kainite  was  applied  alone ;  in  the  case  of  the 
plot  which  received  an  excessive  amount  of  superphosphate  in  addition 
to  the  kainite,  there  was  no  injury  the  second  year. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  in  which  ammonium  sulphate  and 
sodium  nitrate  were  compared  showed  no  marked  difference,  except  in 
absence  of  potassium,  in  which  case  the  nitrate  gave  the  greatest  yield 
of  barley  straw  and  grain. 

Similar  experiments  with  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate  showed 
that  the  chloride  raised  the  yield  of  grain,  whilst  the  sulphate  increased 
the  yield  of  straw.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

[ManurialJ  Action  of  various  Oaldum  and  Magneeium 
Oompounds.  By  Diedrich  Meter  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1901,  ii,  825; 
from  Landw,  Jahrb,,30f  619 — 631). — In  pot  experiments,  it  was  found 
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that  with  a  mixture  of  Loliwn  per&nne  and  laceme  and  oats,  addition 
of  more  than  1  gram  of  calcium  oxide  in  the  form  of  gjpeum  consider- 
ahlj  diminished  the  yield.  Potatoes  were  not  affected  by  gypsum. 
Addition  of  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate  prevented  any  injurious 
action  by  gypsum;  addition  of  soil  to  the  sand  also  reduced  the 
injurious  effect  to  a  minimum,  so  that  there  can  be  no  objection, 
in  practice,  to  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  gypsum  which  are 
employed. 

Small  amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate  increased  the  yield  of 
Loliwn  and  lucerne,  whilst  large  amounts  were  injurious  ;  horse  beans 
and  vetches  were  not  injured  by  large  quantities.  Calcium  carbonate 
may  be  almost  completely  replaced  by  magnesium  carbonate,  but  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gives  the  best  results,  even'when  an  excess  of  lime 
is  present.  Dolomite  marl  is  therefore  at  least  as  suitable  as  pure 
lime  marl.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Drainage  Water.  By  Cbeydt,  Conrad  von  Seblhobst,  and 
Wilms  {J.Landw.,  1901,  40,  251— 275).— The  field  from  which  the 
drainage  was  collected  had  an  area  of  4'81  hectares.  The  cropping 
had  been  as  follows:  1897,  roots;  1898,  wheat;  1899,  beans,  and 
1900,  roots.  The  manures  applied  were  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium 
nitrate,  and  superphosphate.  The  daily  amounts  of  rainfall  and  the 
estimated  amounts  of  drainage  from  July,  1899,  to  August,  1900,  are 
given  in  tables.  Analyses  were  made  in  a  large  number  of  mixed 
samples  of  the  drainage. 

It  was  foand  that  in  winter  there  was  more  drainage  than  rain, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  winter  drainage  were  therefore  not  derived 
from  the  surface  of  the  field  alone. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  the  different  substances 
found  in  the  drainage  were  as  follows:  K2O,  175 — 3'69  ;  CaO, 
157-0— 184  0;  MgO,  31-3— 464;  SO3,  43-5— 59  2 ;  and  NjO^, 
1*0 — 8*2  per  million.  Increased  temperature  seemed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  lime,  owing  to  greater  production  of  carbon  dioidde.  Traces 
of  phosphoric  acid  were  always  present  in  the  drainage. 

The  estimated  losses  per  hectare  are  as  follows :  KjO,  8*4;  CaO,  630; 
MgO,  140 ;  SO3, 182 ;  and  N,  4*4  kilos.  The  loss  of  potassium  is  very 
slight,  whilst  that  of  phosphoric  acid  is  still  less.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Microchemical  Test  for  AlkaliPi  and  Acids ;  Detection  of 
small  Qantities  of  Ozone  and  Water.  By  Fbieorich  Emich 
{M<mat8h.f  1901,  22,  670—678).— As  a  microchemical  test  for  alkalis 
and  acids,  the  author  uses  silk  dyed  either  with  red  or  hlue  litmus.  A 
drop  (0*05  mg.)  of  the  liquid  the  reaction  of  which  is  to  be  tested 
is  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  observed  under  a  microscope  magnifying 
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200  times,  a  condenser  being  used.  Into  this  drop,  a  silk  thread 
colouied  with  litmus  is  introduced.  It  is  found  that  a  perceptible 
colour  change  is  given  by  the  following  quantities  of  alkalis,  stated 
as  millionths  of  a  milligram ;  0*3  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide, 
lithium,  or  cesium  carbonate ;  0*5  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  rubidium 
carbonate;  30  of  barium  hydroxide  and  10  of  calcium  hydroxide; 
and  of  acids  0*5  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid ;  1  of  oxalic  and 
3  of  acetic  acid.  Solutions  of  lithium,  potassium,  or  rubidium  carbonate, 
which  have  no  effect  on  the  colour  of  the  flame,  will  yet  give  a  marked 
reaction  with  the  above  reagent. 

Silk  coloured  with  litmus  can  also  be  used  for  the  detection  of 
ozone,  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  or  potassium  ferrocyanide 
when  red  litmus  is  used,  or  of  sulphur  or  potassium  thiocyanate  with 
blue  litmus.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Methods  of  Standardising  Acid  Solutions.  By  Cybil  G. 
Hopkins  (J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  1901,  23,  727— 740).— The  author  has 
studied  the  respective  merits  of  the  following  methods  for  standard- 
ising volumetric  acids  :  the  silver  chloride  method,  conversion  into 
ammonium  sulphate,  use  of  metallic  sodium,  use  of  pure  crystallised 
borax,  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate,  and  standardising  oxalic  acid  by 
means  of  metallic  iron  and  potassium  permanganate.  Of  these,  the  flrst 
two  methods  gave  the  best  results. 

In  the  silver  chloride  method,  a  carefully  measured  quantity  of  approxi- 
mately correct  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate 
and  the  resulting  silver  chloride  is  collected  in  a  Gk)och  crucible, 
washed,  di'ied  at  130 — 150°,  and  weighed.  The  ammonium  sul- 
phate method  consists  in  neutralising  a  definite  volume  of  approxi- 
mately correct  sulphuric  acid  with  ammonia  and  drying  the  residue  at 
120°  (compare  Weinig,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  245).  L.  dk  K. 

NormcJ  Alkalis  and  Indicators  in  Acidimetry.  By  0.  A. 
JuNGCLAUSSEN  {Chem.  Centr,,  1901,  ii,  896—897 ;  from  Apoth,  ZeiL, 
16,  664 — 666). — Normal  potassium  hydroxide  may  be  conveniently 
made  from  fresh  ordinary  '^caiistic  potash  purified  by  alcohol."  The 
solution  should  then  be  standardised  with  normal  hydrochloric  or  oxalic 
acid,  phenolphtbalein  being  used  as  indicator.  Although  the  solution 
may  not  be  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  this  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
whether  titrating  from  acidity  to  alkalinity  or  the  reverse  way,  pro- 
vided the  liquid  is  cold  and  that  phenolphtbalein  is  employed. 

A  deci-  or  centi-normal  solution  may  be  prepared  from  the  above 
normal  solution  and  used  for  the  titration  from  acid  to  alkaline  reac- 
tion only,  using  iodeosin  as  indicator ;  the  solutions  should,  however, 
be  checked  with  i\710  or  N/lOO  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  necessary 
correction  applied. 

In  cases  where  hsematoxylin  is  used  as  indicator,  the  alkali  should 
be  completely  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  by  cautious  addition  of  barium 
hydroxide.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine  in  Natural  Waters.  By  Ludwig  W. 
Winkler  {ZeU.  anal.  Clism.,  1901,  40,  596--600).— In  titrating 
chlorides  by  Mohr's  method,  the  results  are  seriously  too  high  when 
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the  chlorine  present  is  less  than  25  mg.  per  litre,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  nitrate  is  Deeded  to  produce  a  visible  precipitate  of 
silver  chromate.  Using  a  silver  nitrate  solution,  of  which  1  c.a  equals 
O'OOl  gram  of  chlorine,  the  amount  to  be  subtracted,  when  working  in 
the  manner  here  prescribed,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Solution  used,  C.C....     0*2     0-3      0-4    0-6      0*6      0*7      0*8      0*9      10      20 
Correctioii,  c.c  0*2    0*25    0'3    0*33    0*36    0*33    0*39     040    0'41     0*44 

From  2  c.c.  up  to  10  cc,  the  correction  increases  regularly  by  0*02  c.c. 
for  each  additional  cc.  of  solution  used. 

In  each  of  two  bottles  of  150  c.c.  capacity,  there  is  placed  1  c.c.  of  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate.  To  the  first  bottle  is 
added  about  90  cc.  of  the  water  to  be  titrated  and  just  enough  silver 
solution  to  produce  a  red  colour,  which  is  then  removed  by  another 
10  cc.  of  the  water.  This  mixture  then  serves  as  a  standard  for  com- 
parison. To  the  second  bottle,  100  c.c  of  the  water  are  added  and  then 
silver  nitrate  until  a  just  visible  red  colour  persists  for  5 — 10  minutes. 
The  bottles  must  be  protected  from  light  as'much  as  possible.  The  re- 
sults of  some  titrations  of  very  weak  chloride  solutions  show  that  even 
when  the  correction  is  three  times  the  amount  to  be  estimated,  very 
close>  agreement  with  gravimetric  determinations  can  be  obtained. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphiir  and  Phosphorus  in  Iron  and  Steel. 
By  Ubaldo  Antony  {GazzeUa,  1901,  31,  ii,  274 — 277).— To  rapidly 
determine  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  iron,  the  author  recommends  the 
use  of  an  ozicUsing  mixture  consisting  of  4  parts  of  manganese  dioxide, 
1  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  2  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  the 
procedure  being  as  follows  :  5  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  are 
well  mixed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  40  grams  of  this  oxidising 
mixture,  a  layer  of  the  latter  being  also  laid  on  the  surface  and  the 
whole  heated  gradually  at  first,  afterwards  more  strongly,  and  finally 
to  a  bright  red  heat  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  flame,  the  mass  being 
meanwhile  kept  well  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.  When  cool,  it 
is  extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  nitric 
acid  and  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  about  30  cc,  to  which  is  added  a 
little  ferric  chloride,  then  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia,  the  liquid 
beiDg  then  heated  and  filtered  ;  by  this  means,  silica,  phosphates,  and 
arsenates  are  removed.  The  filtrate  is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the 
sulphur  as  barium  sulphate,  whilst  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  main- 
tained for  some  time  at  120 — 130°,  to  insure  the  insolubility  of  the 
silica.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  any 
arsenic  removed  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  excess  of  which  is 
then  boiled  off.  Ammonium  molybdate  is  then  added  to  precipitate 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  afterwards  reprecipitated  as  ammonium 
magnesium  phosphate  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
Other  elements,  such  as  tungsten,  chromium,  (be,  often  present  in 
steel,  can  also  be  detected  and  determined  by  this  method. 

T.  H.  P. 
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New  Nitrometer  for  use  with  the  Sprengel  Pump.  By 
Giuseppe  Odi>o  (Gctzzetta,  1901,  31,  ii,  215— 217).— This  nitrometer, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  collecting  and  measuring  nitrogen  in 
its  estimation  in  organic  compounds,  is  a  modification  of  SchifiPs  and  is 
fitted  near  the  bottom  with  three  apertures,  one  for  running  off  the 
mercury,  the  second  for  connecting  with  the  Sprengel  pump,  and  the 
last,  which  is  slightly  above  the  other  two,  for  the  entry  of  the  potash 
solution.     A  sketch  of  the  apparatus  is  given.  T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Carbonate  on  the  Arsenic  Sulphides 
By  LuDwio  Yanino  and  C.  Geiebel  {ZeiL  anai,  Chem.,  1901,40, 
589 — 591). — Solutions  of  arsenious  or  arsenic  sulphide  in  ammonium 
carbonate  should,  when  acidified,  yield  in  the  form  of  sulphide  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  they  contain,  without  the  necessity  for  adding 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Practically,  however,  some  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
always  given  off  on  adding  acid,  and  the  precipitation  is  consequently 
incomplete.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  largely  diluted  and  acidified  in  a 
bottle,  which  is  then  closed  for  24  hours,  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  re- 
absorbed and  every  trace  of  arsenic  is  precipitated.  If  an  open  vessel 
is  used,  or  a  concentrated  solution  is  acidified,  addition  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  indispensable. 

In  separating  the  arsenic  sulphides  from  those  of  tin  and  antimony 
by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  must  be  avoided,  or  a  loss  of 
arsenic  by  volatilisation  will  occur.  M.  J.  S. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  Alfbbd  Pabtheil 
and  J.  A.  Rose  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3611— 3612).— The  distribution  ratio 
obtained  by  shaking  iVy^^  boric  acid  solution  with  ether  at  26^  is 
34*2  : 1.  The  boric  acid  solution,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
extracted  with  ether  for  some  18  hours  in  a  specially  constructed 
extractor  or  *  perforator,*  in  which  the  ether  is  made  to  work  its  way 
continually  through  the  aqueous  solution  contained  in  a  spiral  tube. 
The  fiask  containing  the  ethereal  solution  is  afterwards  placed  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  the  residue  weighed.  The 
^ther  must  not  be  distilled  off  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  boric  acid 
volatilises  with  ether  vapour.  The  method  gives  good  results  and  may 
be  employed  for  estimating  the  acid  in  various  minerals.  Sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  nitric  acids,  or  appreciable  amounts  of  iron,  must  not 
be  present.  J.  J.  8. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  small  amounts  of  Potassium 
in  Saline  Mixtures.  By  Fbrderik  H.  van  Leent  {Zeit,  anal, 
Chem.f  1901, 40,  569 — 573). — From  solutions  containing  small  amounts 
of  potassium  with  large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  and 
calcium  salts,  the  potassium  is  best  separated  as  potassium  cobalti- 
nitrite,  after  which  it  may  be  weighed  as  perchlorate  or  platinichloride. 
The  calcium  and  most  of  the  magnesium  should  be  removed  by  sodium 
carbonate.  The  filtrate  is  then  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
treated  with  the  cobalt  reagent,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing,  just 
before  use,  equal  volumes  of  sodium  nitrite  solution  (180  grams  per 
litre)  and  cobalt  solution  containing  19*16  grams  of  crystallised  cobalt 
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chloride,  and  60  c.c.  of  gladal  aoetio  aoid  in  a  litre.  The  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  subside  for  6 — 7  hours  at  40 — 50^,  and  then  all  night  in 
the  cold,  and  after  collecting  on  a  filter  is  washed  once  with  the  re- 
agent and  then  thoroughly  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  dried  pre- 
cipitate is  decomposed  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  per- 
chloric acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  until  white 
fumes  are  given  off.  The  potassium  perchlorate  is  triturated  and 
washed  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  which  0'2  per  cent,  of  perchloric 
acid  has  been  added,  and  then  on  the  filter  with  ether-alcohol.  It  is 
dried  on  the  filter  at  120 — 130^  and  weighed.  For  weighing  as 
platinichloride,  the  yellow  precipitate  should  be  decomposed  by  gentle 
ignition,  the  potassium  nitrite  dissolved  out  by  a  weak  sodiam  chloride 
solution  (to  prevent  the  cobalt  oxide  from  passing  through  the  filter), 
and  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  aoid  to  convert  it  into  potassium 
chloride.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Hydroxide  in  the  Presence  of  Alkali 
Carbonate.  By  W.  E.  Kidenoub  {Chem.  News,  1901, 84, 202).— The 
author  has  tested  the  process  of  titration  of  alkali  hydroxide  in  the 
presence  of  carbonate,  using  first  phenolphthalein  and  then  methyl- 
orange;  he  finds  that  phenolphthalein  does  not  indicate  half  the 
carbonate,  either  alone  or  in  presence  of  the  hydroxide.  To  ascertain 
the  number  of  cc.  of  normal  add  corresponding  with  the  carbonate  in 
a  mixture  of  alkali  hydroxide  and  carbonate  he  multiplies  by  2  the 
number  of  cc.  of  normal  acid  indicated  by  methyl-orange,  using  phenol- 
phthalein, then  methyl-orange,  and  divides  by  104*5726.      D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Oadniium.  By  Edmund  H.  Millbb  and  Bobkbt 
W.  Page  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  233— 241).— The  electrolytic 
method  of  estimating  cadmium  is  convenient  and  gives  trustworthy 
results  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  a  large  excess  of  potassium  cyanide 
and  the  presence  of  other  salts.  A  current  of  0*1  to  0*15  ampere  is 
employed  and  the  estimation  takes  about  16  hours. 

The  estimation  by  precipitation  with  sodium  carbonate  gives  very 
unsatisfactory  results. 

A  convenient  and  accurate  method  is  to  precipitate  the  cold  neutral 
cadmium  solution  with  an  excess  of  diammonium  phosphate.  The 
precipitate  must  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  105^,  or  is  converted  into 
pyrophosphate  and  then  weighed.  The  solution  must  not  be  heated, 
since  the  precipitate  of  ammonium  cadmium  phosphate  gives  off 
ammonia  on  boiling  and  is  partially  converted  into  cadmium  ortho- 
phosphate.  E.  C.  B. 

Estimation  of  Meroury  in  Antiseptic  Solutions  containing 
Mercuric  Chloride,  Iodide,  or  Oyajiide.  By  G.  Meillbbb  (J. 
Fharm,  Chim. ,  1901,  [vi],  14, 356— 359),— Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  mercurial  antiseptic  solutions  contain,  as  a  rule,  other  substances 
besides  the  mercury  salt,  so  that  mere  evaporation  of  the  solution 
and  weighing  the  residue  gives  erroneous  results.  With  solutions  con- 
taining mercuric  chloride  or  iodide,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
by  extracting  them  with  ethyl   acetate  and   weighing  the  residue 
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left  on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution.  Mercuric  cyanide  may 
be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  an  alkali  hydrogen  carbonate.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
an  excess  of  the  iodine  solution,  which  excess  may  be  estimated  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.      H.  B.  Le  S. 

Oravimetric  and  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Mercury,  Copper, 
and  Zinc.  By  Robert  Cohn  (Ber.,  1901,  34,  3502—3508).— 
Volumetric  eatimcUian  of  mercury, — An  excess  of  N/IO  ammonium 
thiocyanate  is  added  to  the  solution  of  mercury  and  the  excess 
determined  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  ferric  alum  by  means 
of  i^/lO  silver  nitrate ;  it  is  best  in  the  titration  to  add  more  silver  . 
nitrate  than  is  necessary  for  decolorisation,  and  to  titrate  back  with  the 
thiocyanate  as  in  Volhard's  method.  The  method  depends  on  the 
formation  of  sparingly  soluble,  non-dissociating  mercury  thiocyanate, 
Hi?(CNS)j. 

Volumetric  estimaiion  of  copper  and  zinc, — A  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  (O'l  mol.)  and  ammonium  thiocyanate  (0'4  mol.)  in  water 
(1  litre)  is  standardised  by  means  of  N/10  silver  nitrate  according  to 
Yolhard's  method  ;  on  adding  to  an  excess  of  this  a  known  volume  of  the 
copper  or  zinc  solution,  a  precipitate  of  the  type  M''Hg(SCN)4  is 
formed,  and,  after  filtering,  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  liquid  is  titi'ated 
againpt  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  From  the  difference  in  the  values 
for  the  titration  of  the  same  quantity  of  mercuric  thiocyanate  solution 
before  and  aftior  precipitation,  the  amount  of  copper  or  zinc  follows  from 
the  relationship  Cu(or  Zn) :  SON  =  1:2.  The  equations  involved  are, 
for  example,  (1)  HgCJa  +  iNH^SON  +  4AgN0.  =  Hg(SCN)2  +  2AgSCN 
+  2AgCl  +  4NH,N03;  (2)  HgCL  +  4NH.80N  +  CuSO.  +  2AgN0- - 
Hg(SCN)j,0u(SCN)2  +  2  AgOl  +  K^O^  +  2NH^N0j. 

Gravimetric  estimcUicn  qf  the  three  metals, — In  the  case  of  copper 
and  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  of  the  type  M''Hg(SON)^  is  left  for  two 
hours  in  the  cold,  filtered,  and  ignited ;  with  copper,  the  filter  paper 
and  precipitate  are  burned  together,  and  when  a  large  quantity  has  to 
be  weighed,  the  product  is  converted  into  cuprous  sulphide  by  reduction 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  the  addition  of  sulphur.  With  smaller 
amounts,  the  product  is  ignited  with  pure  mercuric  oxide,  and  weighed  as 
copper  oxide.  In  the  case  of  zinc,  the  procedure  is  similar,  but  the  filter 
paper  has  to  be  initially  removed.  To  estimate  mercury,  it  is  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  (1  mol.)  and  alkali  thiocyanate  (4  mols.), 
and  the  zinc  oxide,  ultimately  obtained,  weighed.  W.  A.  D. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Mangcmese.  By  Hugh  Bamagb 
(Chem,  News,  1901,  84,  209— 210).— To  correct  for  various  incidental 
reactions,  the  method  for  titrating  manganese  described  by  the  author 
and  Eeddrop  (Trans.,  1895,  47,  268)  has  been  modified  so  far  as 
wrought  iron,  steel,  and  pig-iron  are  concerned  t-^l'l  gram  of  the 
sample  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  30  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion is  cooled,  then  boiled  for  3  minutes  with  0*5  gram,  or  more,  of  sodium 
bismuthate,  cooled  again,  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid,  reoxidised  with  1*5  gram  of  sodium  bismuthate,  and  filtered. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  is  run  in  at  first  until  the  reddish  colour  gives 
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place  to  a  clear  yellow  solution,  then  0*6  to  1*0  in  excess  is  added. 
The  solution  is  titrated  with  N/IO  permanganate.  D.  A.  L. 

Detection  of  Chromic  Acid  by  Hydrogen  Peroxide  in  presence 
of  Vanadic  Acid.  By  0.  Ebighabd  {ZeU.  anal.  Chem,,  1901,  40, 
577 — 586). — The  blue  colour  attributed  to  perchromic  acid,  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  chromic  acid,  is  destroyed  or 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  vanadic  acid  with  production  of  a  brown 
colour.  The  blue  ethereal  solution  of  perchromic  acid  is  decolorised 
by  ammonium  metavanadate.  Addition  of  sodium  phosphate  or 
arsenate  annuls  the  action  of  vanadic  acid ;  a  nitrate  has  no  such 
effect.  Molybdates  and  tungstates  also  destroy  perchromic  acid,  but 
not  so  energetically  as  vanadates.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Uranium.  By  Edwabd  F.  Kbbn  {J.  Amer,  Chem, 
Sac.,  1901,  23,  685 — 726). — Uranium  solutions  may  be  freed  from  the 
metals  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  group  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
providing  50  parts  of  the  liquid  contain  no  more  than  1  part  of  free 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acLd.  From  metals  of  the  third  or  fourth  group, 
it  may  be  isolated  by  boiling  for  15  minutes  with  a  large  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Ferric  iron  may  be  completely  separated  from 
uranium  by  shaking  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  three  times  in 
succession  with  pure  ether;  it  is,  however,  essential  that  the  acid 
should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'l  and  that  the  ether  be  previously  saturated 
with  the  acid.  From  an  acetic  acid  solution  containing  alkalis  or 
alkaline  earths,  uranium  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrated  oxide, 
JJfi^jSHfi,  by  electrolysis,  or  it  may  be  separated  by  a  thrice  repeated 
precipitation  in  a  hot  solution  with  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ammon- 
ium chloride ;  the  ammonium  uranate,  at  first  slimy  and  yellow,  becomes 
darker  and  crystalline  after  20  minutes'  boiling  and  is  readily  con- 
verted into  UgOg  by  ignition  over  the  blast  with  free  access  of  air. 
Uranium  may  be  also  separated  from  alkalis  by  precipitating  the 
boiling  liquid  with  ammonium  phosphate  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
acetate.  After  boiling  for  15  minutes,  the  precipitate  becomes  crys> 
talline,  and,  like  the  ammonium  uranate,  it  is  washed  with  a  2*5  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  then  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  It  is  then  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  reignited,  and  weighed 
as  uranyl  pyrophosphate.  Several  methods  are  given  for  the  separa- 
tion of  uranium  from  phosphoric  acid,  the  most  convenient  process 
being  the  treatment  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  metallic  tin  at 
the  boiling  temperature.  The  most  rapid  estimation  of  uranium  is 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  metallic 
zinc  and  titrating  the  resulting  uranous  sulphate  with  standard  per- 
manganate in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  Full  particulars  will 
be  found  in  the  original  paper.  Reduction  of  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  either  by  zinc  or  stannous  chloride  gives  unsatisfactory 
results. 

The  assay  of  uraninite  (pitchblende)  is  best  made  by  the  ether 
method,  which  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  mineral  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  and  repeatedly  evaporated  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  removing  lead,  copper,  &c.,  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  filtrate  is 
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boiled  and  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  whilst  boiling 
with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  which  also  contains  ammoninm 
uranate,  is»  after  washing,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitated 
with  ether  to  remove  the  ferric  chloride.  The  aqueous  add  solution  is 
nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  then  boiled  with  a  large  excess 
of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  which  contains  the  uranium  is 
then  boiled  down  to  a  small  bulk,  the  precipitate  redissolved  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  again  boiled  to  expel 
carbon  dioxide.  The  uranium  is  then  precipitated  as  directed  by 
ammonia,  or  by  ammonium  phosphate,  or  estimated  volumetiically 
after  expelling  the  chlorine  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  precipitated 
by  electrolysis. 

Some  ores  of  uranium  such  as  camotite  contain  vanadium.  This 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  simply  evaporatihg  the  nitric  acid  solution  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium 
nitrate  which  dissolves  the  uranium  and  leaves  the  vanadium  un- 
dissolved; no  phosphates  should  be  present.  It  may  also  be  re- 
moved by  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  by  neutralising  the  nitric  acid 
solution  with  mercuric  oxide  and  then  adding  mercurous  nitrate. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Traces  of  Antimony  in  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  Arsenic.  By  Gboboes  Denio&b  {Compi. 
rend.,  1 901,  133,  688 — 689). — If  tin  is  used  instead  of  zinc  in  contact 
with  platinum  for  the  detection  of  antimony  by  deposition  on  the 
platinum  in  the  form  of  a  dark  stain,  the  reaction  becomes  much  more 
delicate  and  will  detect  0*002  mg.  of  antimony  in  0*05  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloiic  acid  (1:4)  provided  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  does 
not  exceed  5  mg.  per  cc.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  stain  appears 
is  a  function  of  the  quantity  of  antimony  present  and  for  a  given 
time  the  depth  of  the  stain  is  also  a  function  of  that  quantity.  The 
reaction  can  be  used  quantitatively  by  making  precisely  similar  tests 
with  solutions  containing  known  quantities  of  antimony. 

A  still  more  sensitive  reaction  is  obtained  with  antimony  ciesium 
iodide.  The  antimony  compound  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1 :  i)  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 :  10),  and  the  reagent  is  made  by 
dissolving  1  gram  of  potassium  iodide  and  8  grams  of  csdsium  chloride 
in  10  cc.  of  water.  A  drop  of  the  antimony  solution  and  one  of  the 
reagent  are  mixed  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  when  the 
antimony  csasium  iodide  is  seen  to  form  in  yellow  or  garnet-red 
hexagonal  lamelloe,  often  grouped  in  stellate  macles.  The  reaction 
will  detect  O'OOOl  mg.  of  antimony  in  presence  of  500  times  the 
quantity  of  arsenic.  It  is  important  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  does 
not  exceed  50  mg.  per  cc,  as  with  a  larger  quantity  iodine  will 
probably  be  liberated.  Quantitative  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
method  of  comparison.  C.  H.  B. 

Analysis  of  White  Metal  Alloys.  By  Fbed  Ibbotson  and 
Habry  Bbearlky  (C/tem.  News,  1901,  84,  167 — 169).— Antimony  as 
precipitated  reduces  solutions  of  stannic  chloride  in  the  cold  very  slowly, 
whereas  pulverised  smelted  antimony  is  inactive.   The  authors  therefore 
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employ  the  latter  at  the  boiling  point  in  place  of  iron  for  the  estima- 
tion of  tin.  With  finely  powdered  metal,  the  reduction  takes  place 
rapidly,  and  when  complete  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  titrated  with  iodine.  One>fifth  the 
volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  usually  employed,  but  in  the 
presence  of  copper  one-third  the  volume  is  used,  and  in  the  presence  of 
lead  there  must  be  plenty  of  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cuprous 
iodide  in  the  one  case,  or  lead  iodide  in  the  other.  Iron,  chromium, 
nickel,  zinc,  manganese,  aluminium,  bismuth,  tungsten,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  mercury,  molybdenum,  and  cobalt  are  inactive  or  exert  a 
,  negligible  influence  in  the  cold.  Arsenic,  however,  is  precipitated  and 
carries  some  tin  with  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  antimony,  when  iron  is 
used  for  the  reduction,  the  tin  is  all  reduced  before  the  appearance  of 
the  antimony,  a  result  which  serves  as  an  indication  that  all  the 
stannic  chloride  is  reduced.  D.  A.  L. 

Efitimatioii  of  Chloroform.  By  William  A.  PacKNBa  {Fharm. 
Areh.,  1901,  4,'  124 — 128). — ^The  following  process  is  recommended 
as  being  particularly  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  chloroform  in  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether.  A  quantity  of  the  mixture  equal 
to  0*05 — 0*2  gram  of  chloroform  is  put  into  a  strong  flask  containing 
10  C.C.  of  i\r  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  free  from  chlorine,  the 
flask  is  closed  with  a  sound  cork,  covered  with  cloth  and  tied  down 
firmly.  After  gently  mixing  the  liquids,  the  flask  is  put  in  boiling 
water  for  3  hours.  When  cold,  the  contents  are  carefully  neutralised  with 
iy  sulphuric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  the  chlor- 
ine is  then  estimated  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium 
chromate.  Or  the  cold  liquid  may  be  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and 
titrated  by  Yolhard's  thiocyanate  process.  From  the  amount  of 
chlorine  thus  found,  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  mixture 
is  readily  calculated. 

If  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  sample  is  quite  unknown, 
it  may  be  determined  approximately  by  digesting  1  c.c.  for  an  hour 
with  25  c.c.  of  i\r  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and  titrating  the 
excess  of  alkali.  One  c.c.  of  iiTalkali  consumed  x  0*02977  equals  the 
amount  of  chloroform  per  c.c.  L.  deK. 

Bstimatioii  of  Oyajiide  in  the  presenoe  of  a  Chloride.  By 
Frank  B.  Gatehouse  {Chem,  Newa,  1901,  84,  197).— When  silver 
nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  the  soluble 
double  cyanide,  KCN,AgCN,  is  first  formed,  and  no  precipitate  is 
obtained  so  long  as  there  is  cyanide  in  solution.  Therefore,  titration 
with  JV/10  silver  nitrate  until  a  permanent  turbidity  appeara  may 
be  used  to  estimate  the  cyanide;  each  o.c.  used  s0'013036  gram  of 
potassium  cyanide.  An  equal  volume  of  the  iT/lO  solution  is  then 
added,  the  burette  read,  potassium  chromate  introduced  as  indicator, 
and  the  chloride  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  D.  A.  L. 

EBtimation  of  Aloohol  in  Ether.  By  Fbanz  Freyeb  (Chem. 
CerUr.,  1901,  ii,  900;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Verauohs-Wes.  Oesterr.,  4> 
9561—959). — The  amount  of  alcohol  and  water  is  estimated  by  agitata 
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iog  20  C.C.  of  the  sample  with  a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  chlor- 
ide and  noticing  the  diminution  in  volume.  Twenty-five  c.o.  of  the 
sample  (which  should  not  contain  more  than  1  gram  of  alcohol  and 
water,  otherwise  it  should  he  diluted  with  anhydrous  ether)  are  put 
into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  mixed  with  50  aa  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetyl  chloride  in  chloroform  and  the  flask  closed  with  an  india- 
rubber  cork,  through  which  passes  a  separating  funnel  containing  100 
c.a  of  water.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  a  little  of  the  water  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  whole  well  shaken  and  then  titrated  with  2  N  alkali, 
phenolphthalein  being  used  as  indicator.  A  blank  experiment  is  then 
made  with  50  c.c.  of  the  acetyl  chloride  solution,  mixed  with  anhydrous 
ether,  which  is  titrated  in  the  same  manner.  The  difference  in  the  two 
titrations  represents  the  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
acetyl  chloride  only  1  moL  of  free  acid  is  formed,  whilst  water  liber- 
ates 2  mols.  One  o.c.  of  2  N  alkali »  0*092  gramor  01157  c.c.  of  alcohol. 

L.  DB  K. 

Quantitative  Esterifloation  and  Estimation  pf  Alcohols  and 
Phenols.  By  Albert  Yeblet  and  F&.  Bolsing  (J9dr.,  1901,  34, 
3354 — 3358). — Esterification  takes  place  rapidly  and  completely  when  a 
mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  pyridine  is  used  in  place]of  acetic  anhy- 
dride. For  quantitative  esterification,  a  mixture  of  120  grams  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  880  grams  of  pyridine  is  used ;  this  is  titrated  with  stand- 
ard alkali,  and  again  after  heating  with  a  known  weight  of  the  alcohol  or 
phenol.  The  method  has  been  successfully  used  with  ethyl  alcohol, 
amyl  alcohol^  cinnamic  alcohol,  menthol,  phenylglycol,  glycerol,  phenol, 
/3-naphthol,  guaiacol,  saligenin,  thymol,  eugenol,  carvacrol,  and  santalol, 
but  geraniol,  terpineol,  vanillin,  benzyl  alcohol,  and  linalool  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  determined  by  this  method.  T.  M.  L. 

Estimation  of  Eugenol  in  Oil  of  Oloves.  By  Albert  Yeblet 
and  Fb.  BGlsinq  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3359— 3362).— Eugenol  can  be 
satisfactorily  estimated  in  oil  of  cloves  by  quantitative  esterification 
with  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  pyridine,  provided  that  other  phenols 
and  alcohols  are  absent.  XJmney 's  method  {Pluma,  /.,  1 895, 26,  [iii],  950), 
in  which  the  oil  is  extracted  with  10  per  cent,  alkali  and  the  residue 
weighed,  is  liable  to  large  errors;  Thoms'  method  (Abstr.,  1892,  250) 
gives  smaU  values  with  oils  rich  in  terpenes.  T.  M.  L. 

Nickel  Salts  as  Reagents  for  Reducing  Sugars.  By  Maubioe 
DuYK  {Ann,  Chim.  anal,  appl.,  1901,  6,  364).— The  reagent  is  best 
prepared  by  adding  to  25  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  nickel 
sulphate  20  C.C.  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  of  sp.  gr.  1*33  and  3 
grams  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  A  clear,  slightly 
green  liquid  is  thus  obtained  which  does  not  change  on  boiling,  but  is 
at  once  reduced  on  adding  a  reducing  sugar,  with  separation  of  a 
lower  oxide  having  a  brown,  or  even  intense  black,  colour.  The  re- 
agent is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  urine  analysis,  as  it  is  not  in 
the  least  afEected  by  normal  urine.  Sollmann  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  535) 
has  also  applied  nickel  salts,  but  his  conclusions  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  author.  L.  de  K. 
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Deteotion  of  Sucrose  in  Plants  by  means  of  Invertin,  and 
of  Gluoosides  by  means  of  Emulsin.  By  Emilb  Bourquelot 
(Campt  rend.,  1901,  133, 690 — 692). — The  presence  of  sucrose  in  vege- 
table extracts  is  most  conveniently  detected,  and  its  quantity  esti- 
mated, by  the  action  of  invertase,  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid 
being  determined  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  ferment.  Inver- 
tase  also  hydrolyses  gentianose  and  raffinose,  but  these  substances  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  the  products  of  hydrolysis  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  sucrose.  Emulsin  may  ]be  employed  with 
advantage  in  the  same  manner  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
gluoosides.  For  example,  the  pericarp  of  Cooos  Yatai  and  the  seed  of 
asparagus  were  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sucrose 
but  no  gluoosides,  whilst  the  rhizome  of  Scraphularia  nodosa  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  IsBvorotatory  glucosida  0.  H.  B. 

Bstimatlon  of  Starch  in  the  Grain  of  Oerecds.  By  lAoif 
LiKDST  (/.  Pharm.  Chim,,  1901,  [vi],  14,  397—400.  Compare  Abstr., 
1B97,  ii,  625). — The  process  only  differs  from  the  one  previously  de- 
scribed in  that,  instead  of  collecting  the  starch  on  a  tared  filter,  the 
amylaceous  liquid  is  siphoned  off,  and  the  starch  which  is  left  behind 
is  washed  by  decantation,  and  then  hydrolysed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  resulting  glucose  and  dextrin  are  then  estimated  by  means  of 
Fehling's  solution  and  the  polarimeter.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Elstimation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Ludwig  Yanino  and  E. 
SmTmR(Zeit.  arud.  Chem.,  1901,  40,  587 — 689).— An  excess  of  potass- 
ium permanganate  strongly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  oxidises 
formaldehyde  quantitatively  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  pro- 
portions recommended  are  30  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  50 
c.c.  of  water  (mixed  and  cooled),  35  c.c.  of  N/6  permanganate,  and  5  c.c. 
of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin.  After  10  minutes,  the  excess  of 
permanganate  is  titrated  by  an  empirical  solution  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. The  results  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  Komijn's  method, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Yerein  fiir  Chemische  Industrie  in  Mainz 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  326).  M.  J.  S. 

Some  sources  of  Error  in  the  Estimation  of  the  Volatile 
Acidity  of  Wines.  By  Curtel  {Ann.  Chim.  anal,  appl.,  1901,  6, 
361 — 364). — ^The  author  states  that  the  total  acidity  of  a  wine  as 
found  by  direct  experiment  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  acids  exist- 
ing in  it,  and  has  investigated  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  volatile  acids  will  be  found  too  high  if  the  wine  should  contain 
neutral  acetates  or  similar  salts,  as,  on  boiling,  part  of  the  acid  is  liber- 
ated by  the  action  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  or  even  tannic  acid. 
Several  experiments  are  given  showing  that  the  volatile  acids  thus 
formed  may  be  equivalent  to  as  much  as  006  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 
Another  serious  source  of  error  is  the  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  means  of  the  steam  which  is  passed  through  the  wine  when  esti- 
mating the  volatile  acids.  The  steam  should  be  generated  from 
recently  boiled  distilled  water.  The  error  may  amount  to  0*029  pep 
cent,  expressed  aa  acetic  acid.  A  third,  although  less  important,  sooroe 
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of  error  is  the  presence  of  ethyl  acetate,  which,  when  boiled  with 
water,  yields  a  faintly  acid  distillate,  which  may  account  for  0  009  per 
cent,  of  volatile  acid. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  errors,  the  author  first  estimates  the  total 
acidity,  less  carbon  dioxide.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  the  wine  and  26  c.c.  of 
water  are  introduced  into  a  small  flask  furnished  with  a  doubly  per^ 
forated  cork  and  placed  on  a  heated  sand-bath,  and  steam  is  passed 
through  at  such  a  rate  that  the  ^liquid  does  not  undergo  any  sensible 
alteration  in  volume.  After  tHe  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  acidity  is 
again  determined,  the.  difference  between  the  two  experiments  being 
the  volatUe  acidity.  L.  de  K. 

Supposed  Use  of  Oxalic  Acid  for  the  Preparation  of  Hydro- 
gen Peroxide.  By  Auouste  Nicolle  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii, 
834—835  j  from  Mon.  sclent.,  [iv],  16,<iL  576.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  622). — The  following  process  is  proposed  for  the  detection  of  oxalic 
acid  in  commercial  hydrogen  peroxide.  Five  hundred  c.c.  of  the  sample 
are  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  addition  of  pure 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  well-dried  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
about  50  cc.of  water  are  added,  together  with  calcium  nitrate  or  chloride, 
and  then  excess  of  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  heated,  the  precipitate 
washed  free  from  soluble  salts  by  decantation,  and  then  heated  at  50^ 
with  30  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2 — 1*4.  The  filtrate  and 
washings  are  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  vacuum  until  about  30 
c.c.  are  left ;  on  cooling,  any  oxalic  acid  will  crystallise,  and  may  then 
be  further  identified.  The  author  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  detect* 
ing  oxalic  acid  in  commercial  hydrogen  peroxide.  L.  de  EL 

Probable  Errors  of  Analysis  resulting  firom  the  Presence 
of  Salioylic  Acid  in  Strawberries.  By  L.  Portes  and  A.  Des- 
M0ULii)RE8  {J.  Pharm.,  1901,  [vi],  14,  342— 351).— Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  40. 

New  Process  for  the  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Salicylic 
Acid.  By  Henri  Pellet  {Ann.  Chim,  anal,  appl.,  1901, 6,  364 — 365). 
— ^Twenty  c.c.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  are  acidified  and  boiled  down 
in  a  beaker  and  from  time  to  time  a  cold  stirrer  is  held  over  the 
liquid  so  as  to  condense  the  vapour,  which  is  then  tested  for  salicylic 
acid  by  dropping  it  on  a  slightly  greased  porcelain  slab  on  which  are 
placed  minute  drops  of  ferric  chloride.  The  author  has  noticed  that 
no  reaction  will  be  obtained  until  the  salicylic  acid  reaches  the  con- 
centration of  0*06—0*07  gram  per  litre.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  liquid  has  to  be  boiled  down  to  6  c.c.  before  the  test  is  obtained, 
then  the  20  c.c.  contain  10:6  =  0*0006—7  or  about  0*0004  gram  of 
salicylic  acid.  Liquids  containing  much  salicylic  acid  must  first  be 
suitably  diluted. 

When  dealing  with  wines,  the  process  should  be  applied  to  the 
product  resulting  from  the  extraction  of  the  wine  with  benzene. 

L.  deK 
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A  Method  for  the  produotion  of  Coloured  Flamee.  By 
Stsghkglatew  {Zeit.  pkytikal.  Chem.,  1901»39,  111—113). — ^To  obtain 
a  flame  ooloared  by  a  metallic  salt,  lasting  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
steady  state,  the  author  suggests  a  blast  of  air  blown  horizontally  into 
the  surface  layer  of  a  saturated  solution  »of  the  salt  and  then  forming 
the  air  current  of  a  bunsen  burner.  It  is  stated  that  if  a  motor  be 
employed  to  yield  a  regular  air  stream  at  about  60  mm.  pressure,  most 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  L.  M.  J. 

Photo^n^phs  of  Spark  Spectra.  I.  Ultra-violet  Spark 
Spectra  of  Iron,  Oobalt,  Nickel,  Butheninm,  Bhodimn,  Pallad- 
inm.  Osmium,  Iridium,  Platinum,  Potaasium  Ohromate, 
Potaaaium  Permanganate,  and  €k>ld.  By  Waltbb  E.  Adbnbt 
{Trans.  Ray,  Dttblin  Soe.y  1901,  ii,  7,  331— 338).— Reference  must  be 
made  to  the  photographic  reproductions  accompanying  the  paper.  In 
these,  many  lines  observed  by  Eder  and  Yalenta,  as  well  as  by  Ezner 
and  Hascbek,  are  absent,  probably  owing,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
the  different  methods  of  sparking  employed.  J.  C.  P. 

Theory  of  Fluoreacence.  By  Woldsmar  Yoigt  (Arch.  N%&r. 
id.  exact,  not.,  1901,  [ii],  6,  352— 366).— Fluorescent  and  phosphor- 
escent phenomena  are  due  to  free,  incoherent  vibrations  within  the 
GEcited  substance.  The  author  discnsses  the  electron  theory  and  from 
results  so  far  obtained  concludes  that  the  molecules  of  fluorescing 
substances  are  capable  of  existing  in  two  conditions,  in  which  the 
electrons  have  different  periods  of  vibration.  The  change  from  one 
state  to  the  other  is  conditioned  by  molecular  relationships,  but  an 
exciting  light  wave  has  also  the  power  of  aiding  or  starting  the  transi- 
tion. The  electrons  pass  into  the  new  condition  with  speeds  and 
elongations  which  are  influenced  by  the  motion  given  to  them  by  the 
exciting  wave  in  the  old  condition  and  they  perform  free,  incoherent 
vibrations  with  a  period  corresponding  with  the  new  condition.  The 
periods  of  vibration  in  the  two  conditions  are  very  different  and  one  is 
damped  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  other.  J.  McC. 

Ohemical  Effects  produced  by  Radium  Badiationa  By 
HsNBi  Bboquebbl  {Compl.  r&nd.,  1901,  133,  709— 712).— Various 
chemical  effects  produced  by  radiations  from  radium  have  been  already 
observed,  as,  for  example,  the  action  on  silver  gelatino-bromide,  or 
barium  platinocyanide,  destructive  iCction  on  the  skin,  the  coloration 
produced  in  rock  salt,  sylvite,  and  in  varieties  of  glass  or  porcelain. 
The  author  has  observed  the  following  additional  actions.  (1)  The 
transformation  of  yellow  phosphorus  into  red,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  immersing  a  sealed  glass  tube  containing  radium,  enveloped 
in  aluminium  foil,  into  a  glass  vessel  containing  the  phosphorus,  the 
whole  being  kept  in  the  dark.    The  transformation  does  not  continue 
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after  the  removal  of  the  radium.  (2)  The  reduction  of  mercuric 
chloride  by  oxalic  acid  which  takes  place  in  the  dark  if  the  radium 
tube  be  placed  in  the  mixed  solutions.  (3)  Destruction  of  the  germin- 
ative  power  of  seeds  by  exposure  to  the  radiation  before  planting. 
Mustard  and  cress  seeds  were  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  one 
was  exposed  for  a  week  or  more  to  the  radiations  ;  none  of  the  seeds 
so  exposed  germinated,  whilst  of  the  others  used  for  comparison,  80 
per  cent,  germinated.  KM.  J. 

Induced  Badioaotivity  exoited  by  Radium  Salts.  By  P.  Oubie 
and  A.  Debierne  (Compt,  rend.^  1901, 133,  931 — 934.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  216,  298). — ^The  phenomena  of  induced  radioactivity  excited  by 
radium  salts  are  more  regular,  and  the  activity  is  more  intense,  when  an 
aqueous  solution  is  used  instead  of  the  solid  salt.  The  intensity  of  the 
induced  activity  is  the  same  for  all  substances,  whatever  their  chemical 
nature,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  is  independent  of  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  surrounding  the  exciting  and  excited  bodies.  The  induced 
radiation,  like  the  exciting  radiation,  consists  of  some  rays  which  are  de- 
flected in  a  magnetic  field  and  some  which  are  not.  Other  conditions 
being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  induced  radiation  depends  on  the 
free  space  in  front  of  the  excited  body ;  if,  for  example,  several  copper 
plates  are  placed  parallel  with  one  another  and  about  1  mm.  apart,  they 
acquire  little  activity,  but  if  about  30  mm.  apart  they  all  become  strongly 
active.  The  intensity  of  the  radioactivity  which  can  be  excited  in  a 
given  enclosure  depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  radium  introduced  into 
it  in  the  form  of  a  solution.  The  glass  of  the  enclosing  vessel  generally 
becomes  luminous,  and  the  luminosity  finally  acquired  by  any  part  of 
the  vessel  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  radium  solution.  If  a 
radium  solution  and  zinc  sulphide  are  placed  in  separate  flasks  connected 
by  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  the  sulphide  becomes  and 
remains  phosphorescent,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  radioactivity,  the 
intensity  of  the  activity  being  independent  of  the  phosphorescence  and 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  any  other  substance  under 
the  same  conditions.  C.  H.  B. 

Influence  of  Badioactive  Substances  on  the  Luminescence 
of  Geuses.  By  Alexander  de  Hemptinne  {Compt.  rend,,  1901,  133, 
934 — 935). — Gases  subjected  to  the  influence  of  radioactive  substances 
become  luminous  under  the  electric  discharge  at  higher  pressures  than 
under  normal  conditions.  In  this  respect,  the  Becquerel  rays,  therefore, 
resemble  Bontgen  rays;  in  both  cases  also  the  phenomenon  is  more 
marked  the  higher  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas.  C.  H.  B. 

Electromotive  Efficiency  of  the  Elementary  Gkuses.  II.  Note 
by  Emil  Bose  {Zeit.  physikal,  Chem,,  1901,  39,  114).— A  note  in  which 
the  author  acknowledges  priority  of  Bicharz  regarding  some  points  of 
his  work  on  this  subject  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  589).  L.  M.  J. 

Observations  on  the  Determination  of  Transport  Numbers 
of  the  Ions  during  Electrolysis  of  their  Solutions.  The  Be- 
haviour of  Diaphragms  during  the  Electrolysis.  By  Wilhslm 
HiTTORP  (iircA.  Mer.  set.  exact  naty  1901,  [ii],  6,  671— 688).— The 
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tnnsport  numbers  recently  determined  do  not  in  all  cases  agree  with 
the  early  determinations  of  the  author,  and  the  divergence  is  greater 
than  can  be  aooonntcd  for  by  experimental  error.  This  led  the  authcH: 
to  an  examination  of  the  inflaence  of  diaphragms  of  porous  porcelain, 
fine  silk,  and  animal  membrane  in  the  oondoctivity  celL  These 
diaphragms  are  used  to  keep  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  in 
the  middle  unchanged  by  preventing  diffusion.  In  the  case  of  copper 
sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  ammonium, 
sodium,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  cadmium,  the  transport 
number  is  the  same  whether  no  diaphragm  or  one  of  silk  or  porous  por- 
celain be  used.  With  cadmium  chloride,  when  animal  membrane  is 
used,  the  transport  number  of  the  cation  is  smaller  than  when  no 
diaphragm  is  used.  The  animal  membrane  has  the  power  of  separating 
the  solution  into  a  more  and  a  less  concentrated  part,  and  the  less 
eoneentrated  solution  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  negative  current,  in 
this  way  leaving  the  solution  round  the  cathode  more  dilute  than  it 
would  be  if  no  diaphragm  were  used.  The  use  of  animal  membrane  as 
diaphragm  is  without  infiuence  on  the  transport  numbers  of  the  ions 
of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and  sodium.         J.  McC. 

Diaaociation  of  oertain  Acids,  Bases,  and  Salts  at  Different 
Temperatares.  By  Harbt  C.  Jokbb  and  James  M.  Douglas  {Amer, 
Chem.  J.,  1901,  26,  428 — 463).— The  substances  investigated  were 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  potassium  hydroxide,  chloride, 
bromide,  iodide,  nitrate,  sulphate  and  permanganate,  sodium  nitrate 
and  ammonium  nitrate.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  conductivity 
increases  (1)  with  dilution  for  acids,  bases,  and  salts ;  (2)  with  rise  of 
temperature  for  salts ;  in  the  case  of  acids  and  bases,  change  of  temper- 
ature has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  temperature  coefficient  of  con- 
ductivity. The  amount  of  dissociation  in  solutions  of  the  above  sub- 
stances, as  measured  by  the  conductivity,  is  independent  of  the  temper- 
ature. This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  observation  that  the 
conductivity  of  the  solutions  increases  with  the  temperature,  shows 
that  rise  of  temperature  affects  the  velocities  of  the  ions.       J.  C.  P. 

Effect  of  Temperature  and  Moisture  on  the  Emanation  of 
Phosphorus,  and  a  Distinction  in  the  Behaviour  of  Nuclei 
and  of  Ions.  By  Cabl  Barus  {Avwr,  J.  Sci.^  1901,  [iv],  12, 
327 — 346). — ^A  physical  paper  dealing  with  the  ionisation  of  air  by  its 
passage  over  phosphorus  at  various  temperatures.  J.  0.  P. 

Pressure  as  Supplement  to  Temperature  in  the  Phenomenon 
of  Inflanmiation.  By  Walthj^re  Spring  {Arch.  NUr.  9cL  exact, 
neU.,  1901,  [ii],  6,  257 — 261). — ^No  combination  took  place  on  subject- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  of  2  mols.  of  cupric  oxide  and  3  mols.  of 
sulphur  tp  a  pressure  of  10,000  atmospheres.  Combination  took  place 
violently  when  the  pressure  on  a  mixture  of  2  mols.  of  cuprous  oxide 
and  3  mols.  of  sulphur  rose  to  8000  atmospheres ;  the  pressure  was 
iocreased  gradually  so  that  no  heating  by  compression  took  place. 
Sulphur  dioxide  was  formed  and  the  residue  consisted  only  of  cuprous 
sulphide  (2Cn20  +  33  =  200,8  +  SO^).     The  ignition  temperature  of  this 
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mixture  at  the  ordinary  pressure  is  about  126°,  and  pressure  to  the 
extent  of  8000  atmospheres  has  the  effect  of  lowering  this  by  more 
than  100°.  The  ignition  temperature  of  the  mixture  of  cupric  oxide  and 
sulphur  could  not  be  determined  for  the  sulphur  inOamed  at  250°,  but 
it  must  be  higher  than  this.  It  would  appear  that  the  point  of  inflam- 
mation is  a  function  of  the  pressure,  and  the  experiments  are  being 
continued  to  ascertain  if  this  is  quite  general.  J.  McC. 

Isotherms  for  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen  Chloride  and  Ethane. 
By  N.  Quint  Gzn  {Zeit.  physikcU,  Chem.,  1901,  39,  14— 26).— Iso- 
therms  for  hydrogen  chloride,  ethane,  and  mixtures  containing  86*82, 
59-68,  38*33,  and  28*69  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  respect- 
ively, were  determined  at  temperatures  from  15°  to  55°  and  the 
critical  phenomena  investigated.  The  mixtures  behave  very  similarly 
to  the  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  ethane  investigated  by  Kuenen 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  10),  and  the  author  uses  his  results  to  test  the  validity 
of  van  der  Waals'  expression  in  the  case  of  mixtures.  Satisfactory 
agreement  between  calculated  and  observed  numbers  is  obtained. 

L.  M.  J. 

Minimum  Value  of  the  Total  Heat  of  Combination.  By 
Robert  db  Forcrand  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  681— 684).— The 
author  has  previously  enunciated  the  relation  (Z  +  #S')/r«  30,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  dissociative  change  in  which  a  gas  is  produced,  {Li-S+qyT^ 
30,  where  q  is  the  heat  of  combination.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  and  a  dis- 
sociable compound  of  this  gas,  therefore,  {L  +  S)/T  =  (L  +  S+q)/!^  = 
30,  hence  qKP  -  r)  =  30,  that  is,  the  heat  of  combination  is  propor- 
tional to  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  and  when  T^T  is  small, 
L  +  S+q  {or  the  total  heat  of  combination,  Q)  approximates  to  L  +  S, 
This  deduction  is  tested  chiefly  by  examples  of  compounds  of  ammonia 
with  metallic  Baits,  in  which  the  value  T  is  but  slightly  greater  than 
234*5°, the  boiling  point  of  ammonia,  for  each  of  which  also  the  total 
heat  of  combination  is  about  7  to  8  Oal.,  the  value  L  +  Sfov  ammonia 
being  calculated  as  7*03  Oal.  (A.bstr.,  1901,  ii,  372,  594).      L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  the  Heat  of  Dissociation  and  of  Oombus- 
tion  of  Acetylene,  Ethylene,  and  Methane.  By  William  G. 
MiXTBR  (Amer.  J.  Sci,  1901,  [iv],  12,  347—357).— The  heat  of  disso- 
ciation of  acetylene  is  found  by  explosion  in  a  bomb  to  be  53300  cal. 
(Thomson,  47770  cal. ;  Berthelot,  51400  cal.);  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  acetylene  is  313800  cal.  (Thomson,  310050  cal. ;  Berthelot,  315700 
cal.).  The  heat  of  dissociation  of  ethylene  was  found  by  exploding  a 
mixture  of  ethylene  and  acetylene,  and  subtracting  the  thermal  effect 
due  to  the  acetylene  ;  the  author's  results  vary  a  good  deal,  but  indi- 
cate that  ethylene  may  be  more  endotbermic  than  has  been  supposed 
The  heat  of  combustion  of  ethylene  is  345800  cal.  (Thomson,  333350 
cal.;  Berthelot,  341100  cal.).  The  heat  of  dissociation  of  methane, 
determined  in  the  manner  described  for  ethylene,  is  found  to  be 
-  19000  cal.  (Thomsen,  -  21170  cal.  ;  Berthelot,  -  21500  cal.). 

J.  0.  P. 
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New  Method  of  representing  Heats  of  Solution.  By  Hendbik 
W.  Bakhuis  Boozeboom  {Arch,  Neer.  sci.  exact,  nat,^  1901,  [ii],  6^ 
430 — 441). — ^The  heat  of  solution  can  best  be  represented  diagramatically 
by  referring  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  not  as  is  usually  done, 
to  the  number  of  mols.  of  solvent  per  mol.  of  dissolved  substance,  but  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  number  of  molecules  of  solvent  and  dissolved  sub- 
stance is  equal  to  unity  (or  100).  The  advantage  gained  is  that  the 
curve  obtained  is  a  complete  one  and  does  not  run  to  infinity.  Three 
forms  of  curve  for  beat  of  mixture  of  liquid  components  are  known  : 
(1)  positive  heats  only;  (2)  negative  heats  only;  (3)  positive  and 
negative  heats  according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  components. 
The  heat  of  solution  of  solid  substances  can  be  easily  obtained  from 
these  heat  of  mixture  curves  if  the  heat  of  fusion  is  known,  and  from 
them  also  can  be  deduced  the  theoretical  heat  of  solution,  that  is,  the 
heat  change  which  occurs  when  1  mol.  of  salt  is  dissolved  in  an  infinite 
quantity  of  its  saturated  solution.  J.  McC. 

Fusion  and  Orystallisation.  The  Theory  of  Tammann.  By 
PiERBE  DuBEM  (Avch.  New.  set.  exact,  nat,  1901,  [ii],  6,  93—102).— 
According  to  the  Clausius  formula  dT/dF^l/E.TIL,{v  -v)  for  the 
variation  of  the  point  of  fusion  with  the  pressure,  in  which  P  is  the 
pressure,  T  the  fusion  point  at  pressure  P,  L  the  heat  of  fusion  at 
pressure  F  and  temperature  T^  v  the  specific  volume  of  the  crystalline 
phase  at  P  and  jT,  v  the  specific  volume  of  the  isotropic  phase  at  P  and 
jT,  and  E  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  since  the  values  of  \\E 
and  TIL  are  positive,  the  sign  of  dT/dP  must  be  the  same  as  that  of 
(v'^v).  It  is  probable  that  for  some  substances  the  value  of  {v-v) 
is  positive  up  to  a  maximum  value  of  P^  then  assumes  the  value  0,  and 
finally  becomes  negative ;  in  these  cases,  the  curve  of  fusion  is  concave 
towards  the  pressure  axis  on  a  system  of  coordinates. 

Tammann  has  found  that  when  an  isotropic  phase  is  gradually 
cooled,  the  tendency  to  crystallise  is  small  just  below  the  fusion  point ; 
it  increases  to  a  maximum  as  the  temperature  falls  and  at  low  tem- 
peratures again  becomes  small.  Tammann  interprets  this  by  assuming 
that  if  the  temperature  be  lowered  sufficiently  and  the  pressure  kept 
constant,  a  second  fusion  point  is  reached,  that  is,  a  second  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  isotropic  and  the  crystalline  phases  are  in  equilibrium. 
The  author  shows  that  the  phenomena  can  be  better  explained  by 
assuming,  instead  of  a  curve  of  second  fusion,  a  line  of  false  equilibrium. 
Tammann's  view  assumes  that  there  will  always  be  a  line  along  which 
(v-v)  =  0,  and  a  line  along  which  X  =  0.  The  new  view  does  not 
necessitate  these  lines,  which,  indeed,  are  in  some  cases  difficult  to 
admit.  J.  McC. 

Folding  Point  Curves  in  Ternary  Systems.  By  Fbanz  A.  H. 
SoHREiNEMAKBBS  {Avch.  Nier.  sci.  exact,  not.,  1901,  [ill,  6,  170—192. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  224,  305,  372,  436,  641).— The  author  con- 
tinues the  discussion  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  ternary  mixtures.  A 
folding  point  indicates  a  critical  solution,  as  in  this  point  two  liquid 
kyers  must  be  identical.  The  conditions  for  critical  liquids  of  the  first 
and  second  order  are  developed,  and  it  is  shown  that  if  on  the  curve  of 
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a  critical  liquid  of  the  first  order  under  constant  pressure  there  rests  a 
critical  liquid  of  the  second  order,  then  at  the  point  of  contact  the  tem- 
perature must  be  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  The  author 
develops  a  formula  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  foretold  whether  the 
temperature  at  which  two  liquid  layers  are  identical  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  addition  of  a  third  component.  A  critical  liquid  at  a  given 
temperature  can  only  be  in  equilibrium  with  vapour  at  a  certain  defi- 
nite pressure,  and  change  of  temperature  alters,  not  only  the  pressure, 
but  also  the  composition  of  both  liquid  and  vapour.  The  effect  of 
change  of  pressure  is  also  fully  discussed.  J.  McO. 

An  Equation  for  Osmotio  Pressure  in  Concentrated 
Solution.  By  C.  H.  Wind  {Arch,  N6er,  act.  exact,  not.,  1901,  [ii],  6, 
714 — 726). — From  considerations  similar  to  those  employed  by  van 
der  Waals  in  the  development  of  the  gas  equation  of  condition,  the 
author  deduces  the  equation  of  condition  in  concentrated  solution, 
ifr=[zV+(a-a')/r*]  [V-eh^lV],  as  a  more  complete  statement  of 
van't  Hoff's  law.  N  is  the  osmotio  pressure,  7  the  total  volume  of  the 
system,  and  a,  a\  h  and  0  are  constants.  This  equation  differs  from 
that  of  van  der  Waals  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  correction  may  be 
negative  (if  a'  is  greater  *than  a)  and  in  that  the  volume  correction 
contains  F  in  the  denominator.  The  equation  correctly  expresses  the 
results  obtained  by  Ewan  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  195)  and  by  Byl 
{Proefschrift,  Amsterdam,  190J).  J.  McC. 

Neutral  Salts.  By  Kurt  Aendt  {Zeit,  anwrg.  Chem.,  1901,28, 
364 — 370). — ^The  degree  of  dissociation  of  01  iV  solutions  of  the 
following  are:  HCl,  091 ;  HNOg,  0  92  ;  JHgSO^,  0  58  ;  KOH,  0-89  ; 
NaOH,  0'84.  In  solutions  of  chloride  and  nitrate  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  there  will  be  about  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
hydrozyl  ions  produced  by  hydrolysis.  Since  sulphuric  acid  is  less 
dissociated  than  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxides,  in  the  solution  of  the 
sulphates  there  will  be  a  slight  excess  of  hydroxy  1  ions.  This  excess  is 
too  small  to  be  detected  by  indicators,  but  the  influence  of  potassium 
sulphate  on  the  catalysis  of  ethyl  acetate  is  very  different  from  that  of 
chlorides  or  nitrates  and  resembles  that  of  alkalis  (Arrhenius,  Abstr., 
1888,  i,  340).  The  inversion  of  sucrose  by  hydrochloric  acid  is 
increased  by  addition  of  chlorides  ;  the  inversion  by  sulphuric  acid 
is  diminished  by  potassium  or  sodium  sulphate  (Spohr,  Abstr.,  1885, 
1 181).  The  small  quantity  of  the  hydroxyl  ion  can  be  even  more  sharply 
detected  by  its  influence  on  the  birotation  of  dextrose.  The  influence 
of  sulphates  on  the  rotation  of  dextrose  is  similar  to  that  of  weak 
bases  (Levy,  Abstr.,  1895,  i,  686  ;  Trey,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  299). 

J.  McC. 

Velocity  of  Solution  of  Solid  Substances.  II.  By  Ludwik 
Bbuneb  and  Stanislaw  Tolloczko  {Zeit.  anarg.  Ckem.,  1901,  28, 
314 — 330.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  10).— Experiments  on  the 
velocity  of  solution  of  benzoic  acid  cast  into  a  cake  and  rotated  in 
water  show  that  some  of  the  solid  is  mechanically  rubbed  ofiE  and 
becomes  suspended  in  the  solution.  Drucker's  results  (Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  376)  are  vitiated  by  this  circumstance.     From  experiments  with 
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alabaster,  it  is  proved  that  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  plate  has  a  great 
inflaence  on  the  velocity  of  solution,  but  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
used  is  without  influence.  Hydrogen  ions  are  without  influence  on 
the  speed  of  solution  of  calcium  sulphate.  The  velocity  of  solution 
is  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  solid  substance,  smooth  gypsum 
crystals  being  dissolved  more  slowly  than  the  granular  alabaster. 

J.  McC. 

The  Investigation  of  Complex  GompoundB.  By  Guido 
BoDLATXDNi  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1901,  ii,  1109 — 1111;  from  Sonderabdruck 
au8  der  Festschr.  zur  FeUr  dAB^awhzigaten  GehurUtagea  Richard  Dedekind, 
153 — 182). — Complex  compounds  are  often  formed  in  solution  by  the 
combination  of  a  sparingly  soluble  compound  with  a  molecule  or  an  ion 
of  a  soluble  one.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  silver  cyanide 
dissolves  in  solutions  containing  cyanogen  ions,  the  quantity  of  the 
more  insoluble  compound  which  goes  into  solution  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  soluble  compound,  whilst  in  others,  the  proportions  vary 
with  the  quantities  present.  The  solution  of  silver  chloride  by 
ammonia  or  of  cuprous  chloride  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  example  of 
the  latter  type.  In  such  cases,  the  law  of  mass  action  may  be  applied, 
and  an  indication  of  the  composition  of  the  dissolved  ions  may  be 
derived  from  the  solubility  of  the  less  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
soluble  component.  Assuming,  for  instance,  the  formula  CumClm+n 
to  represent  the  complex  ions  in  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
presence  of  a  soluble  chloride,  then  (CuCl)^Cl^  »  OumP]m+fJc»  ftnd  since 
the  quantity  of  active  cuprous  chloride  is  constant,  Cl^ »  GumClm+ni^* 
This  gives  no  indication,  however,  of  the  value  of  m,  for  if  n  ^^  2  then 
the  formula  of  the  complex  ions  may  be  CuClg,  CU2OI4,  or  CU3CI5,  &c. 
The  formula  of  the  complex  ions  may  be  calculated  from  measure- 
ments of  the  B,M,F,  between  electrodes  of  the  same  metal  as  that  in 
the  complex  in  a  concentration  cell  containing  two  solutions  which 
must  have  either  the  same  concentration  in  respect  of  the  complex  and 
different  concentrations  of  the  soluble  component  or  tnoe  versd.  The 
E.M,F,  between  silver  electrodes  immersed  in  solutions  containing  equal 
quantities  of  silver  but  unequal  quantities  of  ammonia  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  law  of  mass  action.  Assuming  the  formula  of  the  com- 
plex ions  to  be  Ag«(NHo)n,  then  /:[Ag4NHo)n]  =  Ag^^.CNHj)*  for  one 
solution  and  A{Ag,»(NH8)n]i  =  Agi'~(NH:g)i*^  for  the  other.  Since  the 
concentration  of  the  complex  ions  is  the  same  in  both  solutions, 
(A«:Ag,)'»=[(NH.)j:(NH3)]» 

Neglecting  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  boundary  of  the  two 
solutions,  then  the  E.M.F.  is 

^=0058  log(Ag:Agi)  =  0-058^  log^NHsX^NHg)]. 
If  the  concentration  of  the  free  ammonia  is  the  same  in  both  solutions 
but  that  of  the  complex  ions  different,  then  : 

[Ag4NH3)n]i : [Ag4NH3)n]  -  (Ag, : Ag)-  and 
J^i  =  0-058  log(Ag,:Ag)  =  0'068;^  log([Ag4NH3)n]:[Ag4NH3)n]). 
Hence,  from  E  and  E^y  m  and  n  can  be  calculated. 

It  has  been  found  by  this  method  that  silver  chloride  or  silver 
nitrate  in  ammoniacal  solution  contains  the  ion  Ag(NH3)2»  cuprous 
oxide  in  ammoniacal  solution  the  ion  Oa(NH3)^  and  cuprous  chloride 
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in  solutions  of  chlorides  the  ion  CuCl,  or  CuOl,,  according  to  the 
concentration.  E.  W.  W. 

Dissolution  of  Metals.  By  T.  Ebioson-Auren  and  Wilhblm 
Faluavr  (ZeU,  phyaikal,  Gk6m,y  1901,  39,  1— 13).— ITie  law  of  mass 
action  cannot  be  applied  to  calculate  the  velocity  of  dissolution  of  zinc  in 
acids,  as  the  values  so  calculated  do  not  agree  with  the  experimental 
results.  The  authors  consider  that  dissolution  is  purely  electrolytic 
and  occurs  solely  as  a  result  of  local  currents  \  to  this  is  due  the  slow 
velocity  of  dissolution  of  pure  metals.  On  this  assumption,  an  expres- 
sion is  deduced  for  the  rate  of  dissolution  of  a  metal  in  acids  of 
any  concentration,  the  expression,  however,  involving  an  unknown 
quantity,  the  resistance  capacity.  This  may,  however,  be  deduced 
from  one  set  of  determinations  and  the  velocity  of  dissolution  under 
other  conditions  then  calculated.  The  values  so  obtained  were  found 
to  agree  well  with  those  determined  experimentally.  The  tempera- 
ture coefficient  between  10^  and  50^  was  found  to  be  in  general  about 
1*5  to  2  per  cent,  per  degree.  This  is  far  smaller  than  the  usual 
temperature  coefficient  of  a  chemical  reaction,  but  is  approximately 
that  of  the  increase  of  E.M.F.^  a  result  in  accord  with  the  theoretical 
views.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Decomposition  of  Ammonium  Nitrite.  By  Kubt 
Arndt  {Zeit,  physiJcal,  Chrnn.,  1901,  30,  64— 90).— The  velocity  of 
decomposition  of  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  nitrite  was  deter- 
mined at  temperatures  varying  from  60^  to  80^,  and  at  concentra- 
tions varying  from  0*6  *  moUr '  to  0*3  *  molar.'  *  It  was  found  that 
in  the  solutioDS  of  the  higher  concentration  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature from  60^  to  80^  caused  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen  from  0*37  cc.  per  min.  to  3*2  c.c.  per  min.  It  was 
observed  that  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  acid  increases  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  velocity  of  decomposition,  whilst  ammonia 
causes  an  equally  marked  decrease.  This  suggested  that  the  decom- 
*  position  is  really  due  to  interaction  between  the  ammonium  nitrite  and 
nitrous  acid  produced  by  hydrolytic  dissociation.  From  the  effect  of 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  calculated,  on  this  assumption, 
that  the  hydrolytic  dissociation  is  about  0'25  per  cent,  at  70^,  a  value 
which  agreed  with  that  calculated  from  the  effect  of  the  addition  of 
ammonia.  Ammonium  sulphate  increases  the  velocity,  probably  owing 
to  the  increase  of  undissociated  ammonium  nitrite,  whilst  sodiuiu 
nitrite,  by  increasing  also  the  free  nitrous  acid,  causes  a  more  marked 
increase  of  the  velocity.  The  addition  of  other  neutral  salts  causes,  as 
expected,  a  decrease  of  the  decomposition.  That  the  decomposition  is 
not  a  simple  change  is  also  indicated  by  the  approximate  proportion- 
ality of  the  velocity  to  the  third  power  of  the  concentration. 

L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  between  Carbonates  and  Bioarbonates  in  Aque- 
ous Solution.  By  Fbank  K.  Camekon  and  Lyman  J.  B&iggs  (J. 
Physical  Chrnn^^  1901,  5,  537 — 555). — Solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  or 

*  The  term  '  molar '  is  used  by  the  author  to  indicate  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
ifubatauce  in  grams  per  litre. 
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of  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  attain  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  which 
both  salts  are  present,  the  composition  being  dependent  on  the  total 
concentration,  the  temperature,  and  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  vapour  phase.  The  concentration  of  the  two  salts  in  solution  was 
determined  by  titration  with  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate  with  (1) 
phenolphthalein,  (2)  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  Curves  are  given 
which  show  the  percentage  present  as  normal  carbonate  at  different 
concentrations  and  temperatures.  At  all  temperatures,  the  quantity  of 
normal  salt  rapidly  increases  with  the  concentration  until  a  concentra- 
tion of  about  O'^N,  when  it  remains  almost  constant ;  the  proportion 
of  normal  carbonate  abo  increases  with  rise  of  temperature.  In  certain 
solutions,  the  author  considers  a  maximum  in  the  curve  is  indicated, 
but  fuller  examination  is  deferred.  Solutions  of  potassium  carbonate  gave 
perfectly  analogous  results.  Calcium  carbonate  exists  in  solution 
almost  entirely  as  the  hydrogen  salt,  but  solutions  of  magnesium 
carbonate  may  contain  50  per  cent,  of  the  normal  salt.  In  both  cases, 
the  equilibrium  and  total  solubility  are  greatly  affected  by  the  pressure 
of  the  carbon  dioxide.  L.  M.  J. 

Precipitation  of  OolloidB  by  Meotrolytes.  By  Willis  E. 
Whitney  and  J.  E.  Ober  (J.  Amer.  Chem,  /Sbc,  1901,  23,  842—863). 
— When  30  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  barium  chloride  were 
added  to  200  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  colloidal  arsenious  sulphide  solution, 
complete  precipitation  of  the  arsenious  sulphide  immediately  occurred ; 
it  was  found  that  the  precipitate  contained  0*0152  gram  of  barium 
and  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride  had  been  pro- 
duced. By  employing  an  arsenious  sulphide  solution  of  half  the  above 
strength,  it  was  shown  that  the  composition  of  the  precipitated  colloid 
is  independent  both  of  the  concentration  of  its  solution  and  of  that 
of  the  barium  salt.  Experiments  in  which  the  chlorides  of  calcium, 
strontium,  and  potassium  were  used  showed  that  the  precipitated 
colloid  contained  the  metals,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  or  potassium 
in  the  proportions  of  their  equivalent  weights;  this  result  supports 
Whetham's  hypothesis  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  62). 

An  index  to  the  literature  of  colloids  is  appended.  E.  G. 

The  Standard  for  Atomic  Weights.  By  Theodob  W.  Bichards 
{Zeit,  anarg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  355—360.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
231,  379). — ^The  author  supports  the  proposal  of  the  International 
Commission  to  take  as  standard  0  =  16.  On  pedagogic  grounds, 
objection  cannot  be  taken  to  this  if,  in  the  development  of  Avogadro's 
rule,  use  is  made  of  the  densities  (experimental)  of  the  gases,  that  is, 
the  actual  weights  of  1  litre  of  the  various  gases  at  0^,  instead  of 
*'  specific  gravities."  J.  McC. 

Mathematical  Expression  of  the  Periodic  Law.  By  S.  H. 
Habbis  (/.  Pkyncal  Chem.,  1901,  5,  577 — 586). — The  author  shows 
sundry  connections  between  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  in  different 
series  and  calculates  the  atomic  weights  of  a  number  of  unknown 
elements  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  periodic  table.  L.  M.  J. 

Purification  of  Gases.  By  L.  E.  O.  db  Vissbb  {Rec.  Trav.  Chim., 
1901,   [ii],  20,    388— 393).— Stas    has    frequently    emphasised    the 
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incomplete  purification  of  gases  ejffected  by  passing  them  through 
tubes  containing  absorbent  solids  or  liquids ;  a  complete  purification 
can,  however,  easily  be  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  first  through  a 
layer  of  cotton  wool  which  has  previously  been  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  the  absorbent  solid  and  dried  in  the  air  and  subsequently 
through  closely  packed,  pure  cotton.  If  the  gas  attacks  the  latter, 
asbestos  or  fine-threaded  glass  wool  may  be  used.  In  this  way, 
carbon  dioxide,  generated  from  marble  and  hydrochloric  acid,  can  be 
entirely  freed  from  hydrogen  chloride,  although  Stas  has  shown  the 
latter  to  be  present  in  the  gas  purified  by  passage  through  aqueous 
and  solid  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  W.  A.  D. 

A  New  Method  of  Manipulating  Liquefied  Gkuses  in  Sealed 
Tubes.  By  Henbi  Moissan  {Gompt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  768—771).— 
When  a  current  of  air  at  18°  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbon  dioxide  and  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol,  the  temperature  obtained 
is  constantly  -  85° ;  with  methyl  chloride  or  aldehyde,  -  90° ;  with 
ethyl  acetate,  -  95°,  and  with  acetone,  -  98°.  If  the  current  of  air  is 
previously  cooled  to  -  80°  the  temperature  obtained  with  the  solid 
dioxide  and  acetone  is  —  110°.  For  lower  temperatures,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  liquid  air  or  liquid  oxygen. 

When  liquefied  gases  have  to  be  sealed  up  in  glass  tubes,  the  opera- 
tion is  greatly  simplified  by  first  cooling  the  tube,  so  that  the  gas 
becomes  solid.  For  a  pressure  of  200  atmos.,  the  tube  should  be  of 
10  mm.  external  and  6  mm.  internal  diameter ;  for  higher  pressures, 
7  mm.  external  and  3  mm.  internal  diameter ;  and  for  pressures  as 
high  as  300  atmos.,  6  mm.  external  and  1*5  mm.  internal  diameter. 
The  method  is  applicable  when  the  liquefied  gas  is  to  act  on  son^e 
other  substance,  and  if,  after  the  reaction  is  finished,  the  tube  is  again 
strongly  cooled  before  being  opened,  the  products  of  the  reaction  can 
be  distilled  off  fractionally.  The  method  is  not,  however,  applicable 
to  reactions  in  which  hydrogen  is  liberated.  The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  allowing  glass  tubes  which  have  been 
strongly  cooled  to  return  very  slowly  to  the  ordinary  temperature. 

0.  H.  B. 
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Place  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Periodic  System.  By  Bohuslav 
Bbaunbr  {Chem.  News,  1901,  84,  233— 234).— A  theoretical  paper 
dealing  mainly  with  the  question  as  to  whether  hydrogen  should  be 
regarded  as  the  first  member  of  the  halogen  group,  or  whether  the  old 
view  that  it  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  first  group  is  still  most  in 
accordance  with  facts.  D.  A.  L. 

Positive  and  Negative  Halogen  Ions.  By  Julius  Stieoutz 
(/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1901,  23,  797— 799).— Attention  is  drawn  to 
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the  exi8tence  of  positive  chloriDe  ions  in  aqueous  solutions  of  chlorine 
and  hypochlorous  acid,  experimental  proof  of  which  is  furnished  by 
the  work  of  Jakowkin  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  736).  E.  G. 

Formation  of  Ozone.  By  Albert  Ladenburo  {Ber,,  1901,  34, 
3849 — 3851). — In  preparing  ozone  by  means  of  the  *  silent  discharge,' 
the  proportion  of  ozone  reaches  a  maximum  for  intermediate  values  of 
the  current  strength,  but  increases  progressively  with  falling  tempera- 
ture.    The  maximum  percentage  recorded  is  10'79.  T.  M.  L. 

Production  of  Ozone.  By  A.  Chassy  (Compt.  rend.^  1901,  133, 
789 — 791). — The  quantity  of  ozon^  formed  in  a  Berthelot's  apparatus  at 
20^  increases  with  the  time,  according  to  a  law  which  is  independent  of 
the  intensity  of  the  discharge.  The  curve  representing  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  asymptotic  to  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  time,  and  the 
quantity  of  ozone  formed  tends  towards  a  limit  which  depends  on  the 
temperature  and  is  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  discharge. 
The  formation  of  a  given  quantity  of  ozone  requires  less  expenditure 
of  energy  in  the  form  of  electric  discharge  when  the  percentage  of 
ozone  is  low  than  when  it  is  high.  C.  H.  B. 

Decomposition  of  Potassium  Iodide  Solutions  by  Ozone. 
By  Karl  Garzarolli-Thurmlackh  (MonaUh,,  1901,  22,  955—975. 
Compare  Brunck,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,572  ;  P^hard,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,536). 
— In  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  solutions  of  potass- 
ium iodide,  the  amount  of  iodine  which  could  be  extracted  by  carbon 
disulphide  was  determined  by  titration  with  potassium  arsenite ;  the 
iodine  present  as  hypoiodite  or  other  compound  and  the  total  iodine 
were  also  estimated.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone  for  five  minutes,  the 
solution  contains  iodine,  hypoiodite,  iodate,  periodate,  and  potass- 
ium hydroxide.  Further  changes  then  take  place,  the  quantity  of 
hypoiodite  and  periodate  gradually  decreases,  the  former  ultimately  dis- 
appearing, whilst  the  amounts  of  iodine,  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
iodate  increase.  Conditions  more  favourable  for  the  formation  of  per- 
iodate, but  less  favourable  for  that  of  hypoiodite,  are  obtained  by  passing 
the  ozone  into  the  solution  of  the  iodide.  Attempts  to  obtain  direct 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  potassium  peroxide  or  hydrogen  peroxide 
failed,  however.  The  fume  which  is  formed  when  ozone  acts  on  potass- 
ium iodide  contains  an  iodine  oxide  which  is  attacked  by  potassium 
arsenite. 

By  the  action  of  ozone  on  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  hypobro- 
mite  and  bromate  are  formed  together  with  some  bromine. 

K  W.  W. 

Pure  Tellurium  and  its  Atomic  Weight.  By  Paul  Kothner 
{Annalm,  1901,  319,  1—58).— The  communication  contains  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  and  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  tellurium 
to  its  neighbouring  elements  in  the  periodic  classification.  Tellurium 
may  be  separated  from  its  common  impurities  (copper,  silver,  gold. 
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bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  selenium)  by  dissolving  the  crude 
substance  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  off  the  excess  of  the  latter  reagent,  diluting  the  cooled 
solution  with  water  until  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  tellurium  tetra- 
chloride disappears,  filtering  from  the  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
and  the  oxychlorides  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  treating  the  warm 
filtrate  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  precipitated  metalloid  is  again 
subjected  to  the  foregoing  treatment  and  fractionally  precipitated  by 
the  reducing  agent.  Three  fractions  are  employed,  and  after  repeating 
the  operation  two  or  three  times  the  middle  fraction  consists  of  pure 
tellurium ;  the  first  portions  contain  arsenic,  whilst  the  third  fraction 
shows  traces  of  copper  and  gold.  The  element  may  be  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  form  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  hot  solution  of  the 
tetrachloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (20*3  per  cent.); 
the  crystals  being  opaque  with  a  silvery  lustre. 

Telluric  acid,  prepared  by  Staudenmaier's  method  ( Abstr.,  1896,ii,  96), 
even  after  repeated  crystallisation,  exhibits,  in  its  spectrum,  lines 
characteristic  of  silver,  copper,  and  antimony. 

The  basic  nitrate,  OH-TeO-O'TeO-ONOa,  employed  by  Norris,  Fay, 
and  Edgerly  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  272),  is  conveniently  prepared  by 
dissolving  small  quantities  of  tellurium  in  a  slight  excess  of  nitric 
acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained  from  several  experiments. 
In  this  way,  the  separation  of  tellurium  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  salt,  however,  even  after  repeated  crystallisation,  still  contains 
traces  of  silver  and  copper. 

Tellurium  can  be  separated  from  all  other  elements  except  antimony 
by  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  and'  since  this  element  is  removed  in 
purifying  tbe  basic  nitrate,  it  follows  that  a  combination  of  the  tvo 
processes  should  lead  to  the  production  of  pure  tellurium.  The 
product  obtained  by  reducing  the  recrystallised  nitrate  with  sulphur 
dioxide  is  distilled  under  9 — 12  mm.  pressure  in  a  tube  divided  into 
segments  by  asbestos  partitions.  After  repeated  distillation  through 
three  or  four  of  these  compartments,  a  specimen  is  obtained  which  is 
quite  free  from  impurities.  The  spectrum  of  this  product  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  that  of  the  element  prepared  from  diphenyl  telluride 
(Steiner,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  235,  236). 

The  foregoing  method  is  more  readily  carried  out  and  is  far  less 
wasteful  than  that  based  on  fractional  precipitation  with  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Telluric  acid,  Te(OH)g,  the  basic  sulphate,  2Te02,S03,  and  the 
double  chlorides  with  ammonium  and  rubidium  are  not  suitable  for 
the  atomic  weight  determination,  the  compound  finally  selected  being 
the  recrystallised  basic  nitrate.  The  atomic  proportions  of  tellurium 
and  nitrogen  were  determined  by  decomposing  the  basic  nitrate  in  a 
modified  Dumas  apparatus  and  estimating  the  nitrogen,  water,  and 
residual  tellurium  dioxide.  In  this  way,  three  experiments  gave  a 
mean  atomic  weight  of  126*8 ;  the  method,  however,  is  open  to 
objection,  owing  to  the  errors  incidental  to  the  absolute  method  of 
estimating  nitrogen. 

The  atomic  weight  was  finally  [obtained  with  greater  accuracy  by 
heating  the  pure  salt  and  weighing  the  dioxide.     The  results  of  seven 
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determinatioDS  which  were  very  concordant  showed  that  tellurium, 
obtained  by  the  author's  process,  has  an  atomic  weight  of  126*7  (H  » 1)  or 
127*88  (0  » 16).  The  ultra-violet  spectrum  seems  to  be  the  best  criterion 
of  the  purity  of  the  tellurium,  and  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  different 
preparations  are  included  in  the  communication.  G.  T.  M. 

Experiments  on  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Tellurium.  By 
Giovanni  Pellini  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3807— 3810).— To  purify  the 
tellurium,  diphenyl  telluride  was  repeatedly  fractionated  under 
diminished  pressure  and  then  converted  into  the  dibromide,  which  was 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene  and  then  oxidised  to  telluric 
acid.  The  tellurium  obtained  from  the  acid  was  distilled  in  a  vacuum. 
For  the  atomic  weight  determinations,  tellurium  was  in  one  series 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  dioxide ;  in  another  series,  the  dioxide  was 
reduced  to  tellurium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  mean  value  of 
six  determinations  in  the  first  series  was  127*65  (maximum  128*05, 
minimum  127*41) ;  in  the  second  series,  the  mean  value  of  three  de- 
terminations was  127*62  (maximum  128*02,  minimum  127*30)  when 
0-16.  K.J.  P.O. 

Preparation  of  Nitrogen  from  Ammonium  Nitrate.  By 
Jul.  Mai  (5er.,  1901,  84,  3805— 3806).— On  heating  a  mixture  of 
glycerol  (2  parts)  and  ammonium  nitrate  (1  part)  at  190^,  a  reaction 
begins,  which  continues  without  further  application  of  heat  until  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  150^  The  gas  evolved  is  mainly  nitrogen 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  reaction  begins 
at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  gas  is  evolved  more  regularly  if 
2  or  3  drops  of  concentrated  salphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  mixture. 
The  glycerol  is  oxidised  to  glyceric  acid  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
small  amount  of  pyridine  bases  is  formed.  From  10  grams  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate,  2690  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were  obtained  instead  of  2775  c.c. 
theoretically  possible  (at  KT.P.).  K.  J.  P.  O. 

The  Ck)ndition  Diagram  for  Phosphonium  Chloride.  By  Gustav 
Tammann  {Arch.  Nier.  «ct.  exact,  nat.,  1901,  [ii],  6,  244— 256).— The 
melting  curve  of  phosphonium  chloride  is  given  by  the  equation: 
<- 28*6 +  00329  (;?- 60) - 0*00000366  (/>- 50)«  up  to  a  pressure  of 
1650  kilos.,  and  above  this  by  t «  28*5  +  0*0295  (p  -  50)  -  0*00000159 
(^-50)^.  The  change  of  volume  on  fusion, was  determined  by  the 
method  already  described  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  714) ;  at  the  triple  point, 
the  change  in  volume  amounts  to  0*87  c.c.  per  gram,  that  is  five  times 
greater  than  the  greatest  (naphthalene)  known  up  to  the  present.  The 
calculated  heat  of  fusion,  180  cal.  per  grapo,  is  more  than  double  that 
of  water,  and  the  high  value  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  phos- 
phonium chloride  does  not  melt  without  dissociation.  Phosphonium 
chloride  exist-s  at  low  temperatures  as  a  white  (amorphous  f )  mass ;  at 
higher  temperatures,  in  clear  crystals.  The  transition  point  is  near 
—  41^  and  the  crystals  (supercooled)  have  the  higher  vapour  pressure. 
Phosphonium  chloride  can  be  obtained  in  the  hypercritical  condition, 
which  was  found  to  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  635).  J.  McC. 
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OxidAtion  of  Boron  to  Silica  and  Redaction  of  Bono  Acid 
to  Silicic  Acid.  By  Friedrich  Fittica  {Chem,  Zeii.,  1901,  25, 
929 — 930). — It  is  claimed  that  when  amorphous  boron  is  oxidised  with 
barium  peroxide,  with  potassium  chlorate  and  sulpluiric  acid,  or  with 
other  oxidising  agents,  considerable  amounts  of  silica  are  formed, 
and  also  that  when  boric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  addition  of  sodium  to 
a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  strong  alkali  or  by  the  aid  of  zinc  dust, 
silicic  acid  is  formed.     It  is  suggested  that  B^  »  SiO.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Supposed  Oonversion  of  Boron  into  Silica  and  of 
Boric  Acid  into  Silicic  Acid.  By  CJonstantin  Councler  {Chem. 
Zeit.,  1901,  25,  977 — 978). — ^A  criticism  on  Fittica's  communication 
(preceding  abstract).  J.  J.  S. 

Oxidation  of  Boron  and  Reduction  of  Boric  Acid  to  Silicon 
Compounds.  By  Friedrich  Fittica  {Ghsm,  Z«it.,  1901,  25»  978).— 
A  reply  to  Councler  (preceding  abstract).  J.  J.  S. 

Influence  of  High  Temperature  on  the  Texture  of  the 
Hydrogel  of  Silicic  Acid.  By  Jacobus  M.  van  Bemmblbn  (Arch. 
NBer.  9ci.  exact,  tuU ,  1901,  [ii],  6,  607—624.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  137;  1899,  ii,  12,  84). — The  hydrogel  of  silicic  acid  when  ignited 
loses  its  power  of  absorbing  water.  Ignition  for  a  short  time  causes 
only  partial  loss  of  this  power,  and  the  water  which  is  then  ab- 
sorbed merely  fills  up  the  spaces  in  the  network  of  the  silica.  Pro- 
longed ignition  causes  the  complete  disappearance  of  these  spaces,  with 
consequent  contraction  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  sp.  gr.  after  ignition  is  2*2  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  material  forming 
the  network  of  the  hydrogel  is  higher  than  this  (2*5 — 3*0),  which 
indicates  that  the  substance  expands  when  dehydrated.  J.  McC. 

Direct  Conversion  of  Gtaa  Oarbon  into  Diamond.  By  Albbbt 
LuDWiQ  {Chem,  Zeii.,  1901,  25,  979- 980).— Diamond  crystals  are 
formed  when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  an  iron  spiral 
embedded  in  powdered  gas  carbon  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  under  great  pressure.  The  same  transformation  occurs 
in  the  absence  of  iron,  but  a  much  Higher  temperature  is  required. 

J.  J.  S. 

Decompofiition  of  the  Chlorides  of  Alkali  Metals.  By  G.  W. 
Volnby(J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1901,  23.  820— 824).— When  sodium 
chloride  (1  mol.)  is  treated  at  18^  with  sulphuric  acid  (1  mol.)  of 
sp.  gr.  r84,  the  following  reaction  ^kes  place  without  any  develop- 
ment of  heat:  2NaCl  +  2H2SO4  =  NaHSO^.HjSO^  +  HCl  +  NaCl.  On 
heating  the  residue  to  1 20%  a  further  quantity  of  hydrogen  chloride  is 
evolved,  in  accordance  with  the  equation  :  NaHS04,H2S04  +  NaOl  -= 
2NaHS04  +  HCl.  When  potassium  chloride  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  at  17 — 18%  the  temperature  rises  to  30°  and  then 
gradually  falls  to  17%  whilst  in  the  case  of  ammonium  chloride  under 
the  same  conditions  the  temperature  rapidly  falls  from  18°  to  P. 

EG. 
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Mectrolysis  of  Ammonium  Ohloride  [and  Ammonium 
Iodide]  in  Solution  in  Liquefied  Ammonia.  By  Hbnri 
MoissAN  {Compt.  rend,,  1901,  133,  713—714.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
i,  410 ;  ii,  152). — ^The  electrolysis  of  ammonium  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  in  soiation  in  carefully  dried  liquefied  ammonia  was  carried 
oat  in  a  U-tube  of  glass,  platinum  electrodes  being  used  (oompare  Ruff, 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  653).  At  -50^  the  iodide  was  very  soluble,  the 
bromide  moderately,  the  chloride  little,  soluble,  and  ammonium  fluoride 
nearly  insoluble  in  liquefied  ammonia. 

Liquefied  ammonia,  prepared  with  care,  is  practically  a  non- 
conductor (Frenzel,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  474).  When  ammonium  chloride 
is  dissolved  in  it,  chlorine  is  evolved  at  the  anode,  and  at  —  60°  to  —  80° 
is  free  from  nitrogen ;  at  the  same  time,  the  liquid  becomes  yellow 
from  the  presence  of  dissolved  chlorine  -,  no  chloride  of  nitrogen  is 
produced.  Pure  hydrogen  is  evolved  continuously  at  the  cathode.  In 
the  case  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  iodide,  iodine  is  deposited  at  the 
anode,  and  does  not  react  with,  or  dissolve  in,  the  liquid  ammonia  at 
-  70°,  even  after  24  hours.  If  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise,  the 
iodine  crystals  disappear  and  a  very  heavy,  dark-coloured  liquid  is 
formed,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  (compare  Hugot,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  274).  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Study  of  Ammonium  Amalgam.  By  Hbnbi  Moissan  {Compt, 
rend,,  1901,  133,803 — 808). — ^The  previous  work  on  the  existence  of 
ammonium  amalgam  is  discussed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  first 
problem  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  amalgam.  To  solve  this  problem, 
the  author  prepares  the  amalgam  by  acting  on  sodium  amalgam  with  a 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (or  ammonium  iodide)  in  liquefied  am- 
monia at  -  35° ;  sodium  chloride  (or  iodide)  and  a  metallic  mass  are 
rapidly  formed  ;  no  gas  is  evolved.  The  liquid  ammonia  is  poured  off 
from  the  metal  and  the  latter  washed  with  liquid  ammonia  and  finally 
with  dry  ether,  saturated  with  hydrogen,  and  cooled  to  -  80°.  At  -  80°, 
the  metal  becomes  very  hard  ;  at  -  40°,  it  begins  to  liquefy,  and  at 
—30°  to  increase  in  volume ;  at  + 15°,  the  volume  has  increased  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  fold,  and  a  characteristic  pasty  mass  is  formed.  In  the 
decomposition  accompanying  this  increase  in  volume,  heat  is  developed, 
and  the  temperature  is  raised  5 — 6°  above  the  surroundings. 

In  order  to  measure  the  gases  evolved  in  the  decomposition,  a  portion 
of  the  metal,  which  was  cooled  to  -  80°,  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube, 
which  was  then  exhausted  whilst  the  temperature  was  maintained  be- 
tween -80°  and  —90°.  At  this  temperature,  no  decomposition  took  place 
during  the  exhaustion.  The  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise,  and  after 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours, decomposition  was  complete.  In  all  the  experi- 
ments, the  gas  evolved  consisted  accurately  of  two  volumes  of  ammonia 
and  one  of  hydrogen.  In  some  of  the  experiments,  the  cooled  metal 
was  washed  with  sulphuric  acid  or  ether  saturated  with  hydrogen  chlor- 
ide ;  although  part  of  the  amalgam  was  destroyed,  the  remainder  gave 
up  the  same  proportion  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen.  The  author,  how- 
ever, believes  that  the  radicle  ammonium  is  not  present  in  the  metal, 
but  that  an  ammoniacal  hydride  is  formed,  for  when  an  aqueous  solution 
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of  ammonia  is  caused  to  act  on  pasty  sodium  amalgam,  hydrogen  is  slowly 
evolved,  whilst  if  the  amalgam  contains  sodium  hydride,  the  metal 
immediately  swells  up  and  forms  a  pasty  mass. 

When  hydrogen  is  passed  over  sodium  heated  at  320^  the  gas  is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  a  transparent,  crystalline,  hygroscopic  hydride, 
Na^H,  is  formed,  which,  as  a  powder,  takes  fire  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  in 
chlorine  (Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  Abstr.,  1874,  767).  When  heated 
in  a  vacuum,  the  hydride  decomposes  into  sodium  and  hydrogen.  The 
hydride  can  be  readily  separated  from  excess  of  metallic  sodium  by 
treating  the  mixture  with  dry  liquid  ammonia,  when  the  sodium  dis- 
solves as  sodium-ammonium,  leaving  the  pure  hydride.      K.  J.  P.  O. 

Decomposition  of  Calcium-Ammoniiim    and    of    Lithium- 
Ammonium    by    Ammonium    Chloride.      By    Henri    Moibsak 
{Compt,  rend,,  1901, 133,  715—717.    Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  600, 653). 
— In  order  to  ascertain  if  ammonium  is  capable  of  existing  at  about 
-  100°,  the  author  has  caused  calciumammonium  (Ca[NHg]4)  to  inter- 
act with  ammonium  chloride  in  the  presence  of  liquefied  ammonia. 
Pure,  dry   ammonia   was   led  over  a  known  weight  of  calcium  con- 
tained in  a  U-tube,   one  of  the  arms  of  which  was  constricted.     A 
crystal  of  dry  ammonium  chloride  was  placed  in  the  constriction.     On 
cooling  the  tube  until  the  ammonia  liquefied,  calcium-ammonium  was 
formed  and  dissolved   in  the  excess   of  liquid  ammonia.     As   more 
ammonia  liquefied,  the  ammonium  chloride  became  immersed  in  and 
dissolved  by  the  liquid.     The  reddish- brown   colour  of   the  calcium- 
ammonium  then  rapidly  disappeared,  hydrogen  gas  was  evolved,  and 
collected  in  a  special  apparatus  connected  with  the  U-tube.     After  the 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia,   a  compound  of  calcium  chloride  and 
ammonia  remained  in  the  U-tube.  The  volume  of  the  hydrogen  obtained 
showed  that  at  the  temperature  used  ( -  80°)  ammonium  does  not  exist. 
Exactly  similar  results  were  obtained  when  lithium  was   employed 
instead  of  calcium.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Ammonium:  Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  MetaUo- 
ammonium.  By  Henri  Moissan  {Arch.  Nier.  act.  exact.  ncU.,  1901, 
[ii],  6,  490—496;  and  Compi.  rend.,  1901,  33,  771—774).— After 
tracing  the  history  of  the  searches  after  ammonium,  the  author  shows 
that  when  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  on  a  known  weight  of 
lithium-ammonium  or  calcium-ammonium  at  between  -  75°  and  —  70°, 
the  sulphide  of  the  metal  is  produced  along  with  free  ammonia  and  hydro- 
gen, according  to  the  equations  (LiNHj)^  +  H^S  =  Li^S  +  2NH;8  +  Hj,  and 
Ca(NH3)4,2NH3  +  HjS-CaS-h6NH3  +  Hj.  There  is  therefore  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  ammonium  at  this  low  temperature.  Ruff's 
results  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  653)  have  been  confirmed.  J.  McC. 

Solubility  of  Silver  Bromide  and  Iodide  in  Water.  By 
Fbiedrtch  Kohlrausoh  and  F.  Dolrzalbk  {Sitzungeber.  K.  Ahad. 
Wise.  Berlin,  1901,  1018— 1023).— The  determination  of  solubility  is 
based  on  the  increase  in  the  conductivity  of  water  shaken  up  with 
these  compounds  (compare  Kohlrausch  and  Rose,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  7). 
It  is  found  that  saturated    solutions    of   silver  bromide  and  iodide 
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(at  21^)contaiDx  respectively^  0*107  mg.  and  0*0035  mg.  of  the  salt  per 
litre.  These  values  are  smaller  than  those  previously  obtained  (loo. 
eiL)f  owing  probably  to  the  precautions  taken,  but  agree  fairly  well 
with  the  values  based  on  the  potential  differences  between  a  silver 
electrode  and  the  saturated  solutions  referred  to  (compare  Danneel, 
Abetr.,  1900,  u,  467).  J.  C.  P. 

Silver  Subhaloids.  By  Eoloman  Emszt  (ZM.  anorg,  Chem.,  1901, 
28»  346—354). — ^Yogel  claims  to  have  prepared  silver  subhaloids  by 
the  action  of  cuprous  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  on  silver  nitrate,  and 
concludes  that  these  are  not  mixtures  of  silver  and  silver  haloid. 
Analysis  leads  to  the  formula  Ag^Clg  for  the  subchloride ;  when  the 
substance  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  however,  2  mols.  of  silver  are 
dissolved  and  2  mols.  of  silver  chloride  are  left,  whilst  ammonia  or 
sodium  thiosulphate  extracts  2  mols.  of  silver  chloride  and  leaves  2 
mols.  of  silver.  On  continued  shaking  with  mercury,  silver  is  ex- 
tracted.    By  elutriation,  the  composition  is  changed. 

light  is  supposed  to  produce  on  the  photographic  plate  a  subhaloid 
of  silver  which  is  acted  on  by  the  developer.  The  sulratances  prepared 
from  cuprous  salts  are  themselves  acted  on  by  light  and  are  not  affected 
by  developers.  The  author  concludes  that  these  supposed  subhaloids 
are  merely  mixtures  of  silver  and  silver  haloid  produced  by  the  reaction  : 
CugClj  +  4AgN03  -  2 Ag  +  2 AgCl  +  2Cu(NO,)2.  J.  McC. 

The  BO-called  Silver  Perozynitrate.  By  Simbon  L.  Takatab  (ZeU. 
anarg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  331— 33&).— The  ''silver  peroxynitrate "  was 
obtained  by  electrolysing  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  be- 
tween platinum  electrodes  at  0°,  the  anode  and  cathode  being  separated 
by  a  porous  cylinder.  The  substance  is  deposited  at  the  anode  in  dark 
green  crystals  with  a  metaUic  lustre  (with  10  dichromate  cells,  5  grams 
can  be  obtained  in  an  hour).  Different  preparations  had  the  same 
composition ;  the  crystals  are  free  from  water  (Mulder,  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  561 ;  1897,  ii,  260 ;  Sulc,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  99)  and  contahi  8*09  per 
cent,  of  peroxide  oxygen,  79*44  of  total  silver,  and  18*13  of  silver  nitrate 
— amounts  corresponding  with  those  required  for  the  formula  Ag^NO^^. 
With  potassium  iodide,  the  crystals  give  iodine  and  potassium  iodate. 

Electrolysis  of  other  nitrates  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  gives 
nothing  indicating  the^  formation  of  pernitrates  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  production  of  pernitrates  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide on  the  nitrates  of  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  metals. 

By  the  electrolysis  of  silver  fluoride,  a  product  is  obtained  which 
very  closely  resembles  *'  silver  peroxynitrate.''  The  product,  on  being 
heated,  evolves  oxygen  violently ;  it  contains  more  peroxide  oxygen 
than  silver  oxide  (AgjO^).  Analysis  (8*3  per  cent,  of  peroxide  oxygen) 
leads  to  the  formula  Agj^FgO^^.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  in  this 
compound  oxygen  is  directly  united  to  fluorine,  and  since  the  ratio  of 
silver  to  oxygen  is  not  1  : 1,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  silver  forms  another 
peroxide  brides  Ag^Og  and  the  salt  may  be  a  molecular  compound, 
4 Ag304,3 AgF.    Analogously,  "  silver  peroxynitrate  "  is  2 Ag30^,AgN08. 

Agj^PgO^^,  when  digested  on  the  water-bath,  and  washed  with  hot 
water  gives  the  compound  2Ag^0^,AgF  (of  the  same  type  as  the  nitrate) 
with  8*94  per  cent,  of  peroxide  oxygen.  J.  MoC. 
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Solubility  of  Silver  Sulphate  and  Mercurous  Sulphate.  By 
Karl  Dbucker  {Zeit.  arwrg,  Chem.y  1901,  28,  361— 363).— The  solu- 
bility of  these  salphates  in  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium  sulphate 
solutions  at  25°  are  as  follows,  the  solubility  being  expressed  in  gram- 
mols.  per  litre,  and  c  being  the«concentration  of  the  acid  or  salt  solution 
used  : 

Mercurous  sulphate. 

c.  Solubility. 

HjO —  11-71x10-4 

^H2S0^ 00400  8-31x10-4 

^HgSO^ 0-1000  8-78x10-* 

iHjSO, 0-2000  804x10-4 

iKgSO^ 0-2000  9-05x10-4 

Silver  sulphate. 

up —  2-57x10-2 

IH^BO. 0-0200  2-60x10-2 

mSO. 00400  2-64x10-2 

^H^SO^ 0-1000  2-71x10-2 

iHgSO^ 0-2000  2-75  x  IO-2 

XK2SO4 00200  2-46x10-2 

iKgSO^ 0-0400  2-36  x  IO-2 

iK^SO^ 01000  2-31  X  10-2 

iK  .SO^ 0-2000  2-32  x  IO-2 

In  the  case  of  silver  sulphate,  the  increase  of  solubility  with  increas- 
ing concentration  for  sulphuric  acid  indicates  the  existence  of  a  new 
salt  the  solubility  of  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  normal 
isohydrio  depression.  J.  MoC. 

The  Formation  of  Natural  Anhydrite  and  the  B61e  of  Time 
in  Chemical  Transformations.  By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff  [with 
Frederick  G.  Donnan,  Edward  F.  Armstrong,  Willy  Hinrichsen, 
and  Fritz  Weigert]  {ArcJi,  Neer,  set.  exacU  naL,  1901,  [ii],  6, 
471—489.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  531 ;  1901,  ii,  506).— Gypsum 
is  only  very  slowly  transformed  into  the  hemihydrate  or  into  anhydrite 
at  the  transition  temperature.  The  tension  of  water  vapour  from 
gypsum  attains  the  value  of  one  atmosphere  with  formation  of  the 
hemihydrate,  (CaS04)2,H20,  at  101  45°;  this  point  has  been  found  by 
noting  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  the  addition  of  common 
salt  to  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  water,  and  then  by  adding  water  to  a 
mixture  of  higher  boiling  point,  the  temperature  remaining  constant 
until,  in  the  first  case,  the  gypsum  was  completely  converted  into  the 
hemihydrate,  and  in  the  second  case  until  the  hemihydrate  was  com- 
pletely transformed  into  gypsum.  The  transition  is  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  presence  of  solvent  liquids;  in  a  tensimeter  containing  a 
mixture  of  precipitated  gypsum  and  the  hemihydrate  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  the  tension  at  50°  became  constant 
at  49-5  mm.  after  7  days.  At  25°,  the  tension  is  9-1  mm.  and  4-99  mm. 
at  17°.  The  connection  between  tension  and  temperature  is  given  by 
the  equation  log  /?  =  log  p  + 1-493  -  567  ^/(i  +  273),  where  p  is  the  ten- 
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Bion  of  gypsum,  p'  that  of  water,  both  at  the  temperature  U  When 
p=p'  (970  mm.),  <  =  107-2° ;  this  would  indicate  that  20aSO^(HjO)8  :;:t 
(CaSO^)2»H20  +  dH^O  takes  place  at  this  temperature,  and  in  a  dilato- 
meter,  containing  moist  gypsum  and  using  mercury  as  indicating  liquid, 
a  change  of  volume  has  been  observed  at  about  107°.  In  presence  of  a 
solution  containing  20  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride,  gypsum  commences 
to  dehydrate  at  93°. 

For  the  transformation  of  gypsum  into  soluble  anhydrite,  neither 
natural  nor  precipitated  gypsum  is  suitable,  but  gypsum  obtained  by 
treating  plaster  of  paris  with  much  water  gave  good  results.  The 
vapour  tension  of  gypsum  in  forming  anhydrite  is  higher  than  that 
when  the  hemihydntte  isproduced :  logp  =  log  p'  + 1-41  -  518*8/(«  +  273); 
The  trandtiou  temperature  (at  which  p=p')  corresponding  with  the  re- 
action CaS04(H20)j  =  CaS04  +  2H20  is  95°.  The  hemihydrate  is  un- 
stable and  at  90°  it  contracts  with  production  of  gypsum, 

2(OaS04)jH20  -  CaSO^(H20)2  +  30aS0^, 
then  expands  slowly  owing  to  formation  of  anhydrite,  OaSO.(H«0)o » 
CaS04  +  2HjO. 

The  formation  of  natural  anhydrite  takes  place  extremely  slowly, 
but  has  been  observed  at  37°.  The  temperature  of  formation  is  de- 
pressed by  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  or  other  salts,  and  in  this 
way  the  natural  deposits  may  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  a  high 
temperature  at  the  time  of  formation. 

Transitions,  such  as  those  referred  to  above,  take  place  at  very  dif- 
ferent speeds.  In  the  case  of  salts,  double  salts,  and  their  hydrates^  if 
the  acid  is  monobasic  and  the  metal  monatomic,  the  transformation  is 
rapid.  If  the  acid  is  dibasic  or  the  metal  diatomic,  it  is  slower  (compare 
supersaturation  of  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate,  calcium  chloride,  &c.), 
and  if  the  acid  is  dibasic  and  the  metal  di-  or  tri-atomic,  hours,  or  even 
days,  may  be  required  for  the  change  to  take  place  completely  (compare 
the  very  slow  deposition  of  ferric  chloride  from  its  supersaturated  solu- 
tion). In  the  case  of  the  non-metals,  the  resistance  to  transformation 
increases  with  the  molecular  magnitude  (ozone  and  oxygen,  plastic  and 
ordinary  sulphur,  white  and  red  phosphorus,  the  various  modifications 
of  carbon).  The  idea  of  "  false  equilibrium  "  may  be  in  some  measure 
accounted  for  by  this  influence  of  time  on  reaction.  J.  McC. 

Solubility  of  Oypsum  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Sodium 
Chloride.  By  Fbank  K.  Causbon  (J.  Physical  Ch»in.,  1901,  6, 
556 — 576). — The  solubility  of  gypsum  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  chloride,  thus,  at  26°,  the  solubility  per  100  grams 
of  water  is  0-2126  gram,  but  by  the  addition  of  15*2  grams  of  sodium 
chloride  it  is  increased  to  0'76  gram.  Below  37*5°,  a  maximum  of  solu- 
bility is  obtained  when  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  present  is 
about  135 — 140  grams  per  litre ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  existence 
of  this  maximum  is  doubtful.  The  transition  temperature  of  the  gypsum 
to  the  hemihydrate  is  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  medium  with  which 
it  is  in  contact;  in  paraffin,  change  does  not  occur  until  about  145°, 
although  in  presence  of  a  strong  sodium  chloride  solution  it  occurs  at 
101-45°.  The  rate  of  dissolution  of  gypsum  in  pure  water  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  a  fact  which  probably  accounts  for  the  diverse  numbers  which 
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have  been  given  for  its  solubility ;  the  author's  results  are,  at  26°,  about 
1  part  of  gypsum  in  372  parts  pure  water.  The  theoretical  explana- 
tion is  not  fully  discussed,  but  the  author  considers  that  the  maximum 
point  of  the  solubility  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  our  present  hypo- 
theses regarding  solutions.  L.  M.  J. 

Density  and  Expansion  by  Heat  of  Solutions  of  Magnesium 
Obloride.  By  Gustav  J.  W.  Bbsmeb  {Arch.  N^.  8Gi.  exact.  ncU.,  1901, 
[ii],  6,  455 — 470). — The  densities  of  solutions  of  magnesium  chloride 
of  different  concentrations  have  been  determined  at  various  tempera- 
tures ;  for  the  solutions  examined,  the  density  at  any  particular  tem- 
perature can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  formula  c^t «  c^q  (1  -  a<  -  bfi), 
the  values  of  d^,  a,  and  b  being : 

Grams  of  magnesium 

chloride  per 
100  cc.  of  solution.        efo*  ^'  ^* 

20-0004         M60503  2-2738  x  10"*  13443  x  10-« 

13-3111         1-11055  2-0072  x  10"*  1-7534  x  10-« 

9-9506         1-08451  1-8587x10-4  2-0482  xlO-« 

6-7158        1-059117  1-7208x10-*  2-2884  xlO-« 

The  density  at  0%  d^^  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  weight  of  mag- 
nesium chloride,  p,  in  100  c.a  of  solution,  is  rf^  =  1  -f-  (9-1 729  x  10-^  x  p) 
-  (5-507  xlO-^xp).  The  coefficient  of  expansion,  a,  increases  with  the 
concentration,  whilst  b  diminishes,  which  indicates  that  the  expansion 
is  the  more  regular  the  higher  the  concentration.  The  curves  repre- 
senting the  expansion  of  the  four  solutions  intersect  near  60°. 

J.  McC. 

Formation  of  Tachyhydrite.  By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hopf,  F.  B. 
Kenbick,  and  Habrt  M.  Dawson  {Zeit.  phynkal.  Cham.,  1901,  89, 
27 — 63). — The  solubility  relations  of  magnesium  chloride  and  calcium 
chloride  were  investigated  and  the  saturation  fields  obtained  for  the 
compounds  CaCl2,6H20  ;  MgCl,,6H20  ;  CaOl2,4H20,  and  tachyhydrite. 
Equilibrium  between  tachyhydrite  and  the  two  hexachlorides  occurs  at 
22*39°,  at  which  temperature  the  double  salt  is  first  deposited  ;  at 
29*4°,  the  hexahydrate  of  calcium  chloride  passes  into  the  tetrahydrate, 
but  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  magnesium  chloride, 
so  that  the  equilibrium  temperature  of  CaCl2,6H20 ;  CaOl2,4H20,  and 
tachyhydrite  is  only  25°.  A  diagram  is  given  representing  the 
solubilities  betw'een  16-7°  and  32°.  Tncreaso  of  pressure  causes  a  rise 
of  temperature  of  formation  of  tachyhydrite  and  by  direct  determina- 
tion with  a  manocryometer  the  temperature  coefficient  was  found  to  be 
+  0  0162°  per  atmosphere.  The  value  may  be  calculated  by  the 
expression  dr/rfP=  1033-3^^2 -i;i)/42500r,  where  v^  and  v^  are 
respectively  the  specific  volumes  of  the  tachyhydrite  with  its  saturated 
solution  and  the  equivalent  simple  hydrates,  and  r  is  the  thermal 
value  of  the  change.  Direct  determination  led  to  v,  -  ^i  =  0*06342  cc. ; 
the  densities  were  found  to  be,  MgOl2,6H20=»  1*5907  ;  CaCl2,6H20» 
1-7182;  tachyhydrite » 1-6655,  saturated  solution  1-4477,  and  hence 
t?2-Vi  "=0*06323  cc.    The  value  of  r,  obtained  indirectly  from  the 
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heats  of  solution  of  the  various  compounds^  is  33*82  caK,  and  from 
these  numbers,  the  result  dT/dP'=^  0-0135^  per  atmosphere  is  obtained, 
a  value  which  agrees  well  with  the  direct  determinations  (see 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  12).  L.  M.  J. 

Hydroxidee  of  Zino  and  Lead.  By  W.  Herz  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem., 
1901,  28,  474-476). — Zinc  hydroxide,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  by  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  readily  dissolves  in 
excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  is  completely  dissolved  when  for 
1  Zn  there  are  6  OH  groups.  If,  however,  the  zinc  hydroxide  is 
previously  dried  at  60 — 70°  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  it  becomes 
comparatively  difficult  to  dissolve,  and  is  completely  dissolved  when 
for  1  Zn  there  are  36-8  OH  groups  in  the  solution.  Lead  hydroxide, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  altered  in  solubility  by  drying  at  60 — 70°. 
It  is  completely  dissolved  when  for  1  Pb  there  are  8*5  to  8*8  OH 
groups  in  the  solution.  E.  C.  B.. 

Action  of  Water  on  Lead.  By  Stanislav  B&zidKA  {Arch. 
Hygiene^  1901,  41,  23 — 45). — The  action  of  water  and  solutions 
of  salts  on  bright  metallic  lead  was  examined  by  placing  the  lead 
in  cylinders  containing  the  various  liquids,  inserting  the  stopper 
so  that  the  cylinder  contained  no  air,  leaving  the  whole  for  24 
hours,  and  then  estimating  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in  the 
liquid.  The  nitrates,  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  potass- 
ium, sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  ammonium  were  employed, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  influence  of  these  salts  is  independent 
of  the  base  and  that  whilst  nitrates  increase  the  action  of  the  water, 
or  in  certain  concentrations  leave  it  unaltered,  chlorides,  sulphates, 
and  carbonates  diminish  the  action,  the  effect  increasing  in  the  order 
named.  When  the  different  salts  are  present  together,  they  preserve 
this  mode  of  action.  Thus  the  addition  of  a  nitrate  increases  the 
action  of  solutions  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  carbonates ;  the  addition 
of  a  carbonate  diminishes  the  action  of  solutions  of  nitrates,  chlorides,  or 
sulphates ;  the  addition  of  a  sulphate  diminishes  the  action  of  solutions 
of  nitrates  or  chlorides,  but  has  no  effect  on  those  of  carbonates ;  finally, 
the  addition  of  a  chloride  diminishes  the  action  of  solutions  of  sul- 
phates aud  nitrates,  and  either  increases  or  leaves  unaltered  those  of 
carbonates.  When  the  same  piece  of  lead  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fresh  solutions  containing  carbonate,  the  amount  of  lead  taken  up 
diminishes  very  greatly  and  the  surface  of  the  lead  becomes  covered 
with  a  thin  film  which  cannot  easily  be  removed  by  rubbing. 

The  same  diminution  occurs  even  in  the  presence  of  nitrates  and 
free  oxygen,  provided  that  the  carbonate  be  present  in  sufficient  pro- 
portion (more  than  half  the  equivalent  of  the  nitrate).  Free  carbon 
dioxide  also  greatly  diminishes  the  action  of  water  and  salt  solutions 
on  lead,  both  when  present  as  a  saturated  solution  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  and  when  a  current  of  the  gas  is  passed 
through  the  liquid  throughout  the  experiment.  The  presence  of  air  in 
all  cases  greatly  increases  the  solvent  action. 

The  action  of  various  organic  substances  was  also  examined,  and  it 
was  found  that  infusions  of  grass  leaves  and  ,of  radish  leaves  dimin- 
ished the  action  of  water,  whilst  infusion  of  peat  greatly  increased  it. 
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The  action  of  the  salts  is  ascribed  to  the  varying  solubility  of  the  lead 
salts  of  the  corresponding  acids,  the  nitrate  being  the  most  soluble  and 
the  sulphate  and  carbonate  the  least.  A.  H. 

Radioactive  Substances.  By  Fritz  Giesel  (Ber.,  1901,  34, 
3772—3776.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  99).— The  assumption  that  radio- 
active lead  contains  a  new  active  element  is  scarcely  justifiable  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  material  possesses  properties  differing  from 
those  of  the  known  radioactive  elements  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  19, 
159,  216,  and  655). 

The  activity  of  radioactive  lead  sulphate,  indicated  either  by  its 
effect  on  the  electroscope  or  by  its  photographic  action,  is  not  dimin- 
ished on  keeping,  neither  is  it  increased  by  the  action  of  the  cathode 
rays.  The  photographic  action  of  the  sulphate  is  also  exhibited  by  the 
carbonate,  chloride,  and  sulphide.  The  author  has  noticed  the  phos- 
phorescence of  radioactive  lead  sulphate,  but  the  action  is  so  slight 
that  an  experienced  eye  is  required  to  detect  it. 

A  sample  of  radioactive  lead  sulphate,  wrapped  in  black  paper  and 
laid  on  the  glass  of  a  photographic  plate,  did  not  produce  any  effect 
even  after  fifteen  hours ;  an  impression  was  obtained,  however,  when 
the  specimen  was  enclosed  in  transparent  paper.  This  result  is  ob- 
tained with  the  sulphate  and  not  with  the  corresponding  chloride  or 
sulphide. 

A  feebly  active  radium  preparation  enclosed  in  black  paper  affects 
a  photographic  plate  when  placed  directly  on  the  film;  the  radio- 
active lead  sulphate  enveloped  in  tracing  paper  produces  an  appreciable 
effect,  even  through  the  glass  of  the  plate.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Beoquerel  mys  are  operative,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  action  is  due  to 
light  rays.  An  artificial  mixture  of  inactive  lead  and  radium,  con- 
taining so  little  of  the  latter  substance  that  its  presence  cannot  be 
detected  by  chemical  means,  is  nevertheless  distinctly  radioactive, 
this  property  being  noticeable  in  the  lead  sulphide  and  also  in  the 
iodide  prepajred  from  it. 

The  new  product  obtained  by  the  author  from  the  radium  mother 
liquors  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  99)  resembles  actinium  and  radium  in  retain- 
ing its  radioactivity  for  a  year.  Polonium  preparations,  when  pre- 
served for  a  similar  period,  exhibit  a  marked  diminution  of  activity. 

The  rare  earths  of  the  cerium  group,  containing  cerium,  lanthanum, 
and  didymium  as  the  chief  constituents,  give  photographic  impressions 
after  5  hours'  exposure.  The  precipitate  obtained  from  a  thorium 
nitrate  solution  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  strongly 
radioactive.  In  all  these  cases,  the  activity,  however,  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes, this  result  indicating  the  absence  of  actinium. 

The  water  distilled  off  from  crystallised  radium-barium  chloride  is 
strongly  radioactive,  at  first  even  more  so  than  the  residual  chloride. 
That  this  activity  is  not  due  to  any  radium  which  might  have  been 
mechanically  carried  over  into  the  distillate  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  action  diminishes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  G.  T.  M. 

Radioactive  Substances.  By  Karl  A.  Hofmakn  and  Eduabd 
9TRAU88  (Ber.,  1901,  34,  3970—3973.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
655). — A  reply  to  Giesel  (preceding  abstract).     Further  experiments  ore 
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described  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  radioactive  lead  sulphate  is 
free  from  radium,  actinium,  and  polonium.  J.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Oarbon  Dioxide  and  Alkali  Salts  on  Metallio 
Ozidee  and  the  Relative  Strength  of  Hydrochloric  and 
Nitric  Acids.  By  Otto  KOhliko  {Ber.,  1901, 34, 3941—3945.  See 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  656). — From  a  consideration  of  the  previous  experi- 
ments {loc,  cit,%  it  would  appear  that  nitric  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than 
hydrochloric  acid.  Experiments  are  now  described  in  which  the 
copper  oxide  is  replaced  by  mercuric  oxid^  and  lead  oxide.  Mercuric 
oxide,  in  the  presence  of^sodium  chloride  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  slowly 
converted  into  the  oxychloride,  2HgCl2.HgO,  but,  if  the  sodium 
chloride  is  replaced  by  sodium  nitrate,  the  oxide  is  not  attacked. 
Similar  results,  although  not  so  definite,  were  obtainei  with  lead 
oxide.  R.  H.  P. 

Identity  of  the  Bed  and  Yellow  Oxides  of  Mercury.  By  J. 
EosTKR  and  S.  J.  Stork  (Rec,  Trav.  Chim,,  1901,  [ii],  20,  394—397). 
— ^When  the  red  oxide  is  finely  powdered  for  2  hours  in  an  agate  mortar, 
it  is  almost  as  easily  acted  on  by  aqueous  oxalic  acid  as  the  yellow 
oxide,  although  the  different  action  of  this  acid  on  the  two  oxides 
has  hitherto  been  used  as  a  pharmaceutical  distinction.  Obviously,  as 
maintained  by  Ostwald  (Zeit.  physikcd,  Chem.y  1895,  18,  159  ;  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  712),  the  oxides  are  identical  and  not  isomeric  (compare 
Cohen,  Abetr.,  1900,  ii,  184,  381).  W.  A.  D. 

Thallium  Ohlorobromides  of  the  Type  Tl^Xg.  By  Victor 
Thomas  (Campt.  rend.,  1901, 133^  735—737.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
159). — Cushman  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  725)  obtained  two  isomeric  compounds 
of  the  formula  Tl^ClgBr,,  crystallising  in  characteristically  different 
forms  (orange  plates  and  blood-red  crystals).  The  author  finds  that 
the  chlorobromide,  Tl^ClgBr,  {loc.  cit.),  crystallises  usually  in  a 
mixture  of  needles  and  plates,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
crystalline  system.  The  one  form  readily  passes  into  the  other.  Both 
forms,  when  heated  alone  or  in  presence  of  the  solution  from  which 
they  have  been  deposited,  become  blood-red ;  on  cooling,  they  regain 
their  original  orange  colour.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Place  of  the.Rare  Earth  Metals  among  the  Blements.  By 
Bbrtram  D.  Steele  {0/iem.2iew8, 1901, 84, 245 — 247).— Arguments  are 
advanced  in  favour  of  regarding  the  rare  earth  metals  as  an  inter- 
periodic  group  between  groups  lY  and  Y  of  a  modified  periodic 
system  with  seven  elements  each  in  groups  I  and  II,  and  seventeen 
elements  in  each  of  the  groups  III  and  lY.  D.  A.  L. 

Metals  of  the  Geriam  Ghroup.  By  Thbobor  H.  Bbhbeks  {Arch, 
NSer,  seL  exact,  not.,  1901,  [ii],  6,  67 — 91). — The  metals  of  this  group, 
lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  and  samarium,  can  be 
separated  from  the  metals  accompanying  them  in  minerals  by  pre- 
cipitation as  formates  in  slightly  acid  solution.  If  the  quantity  of 
cerium  metals  is  small,  the  other  metals  should   first   be  removed, 
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thorium  as  oxalate,  metals  t>f  the  yttrium  group  by  precipitation  with 
sodium  sulphate,  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonium  lactate,  and 
zirconium  as  lactate. 

The  formates  of  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group  are  sparingly  soluble 
and  crystallise  in  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  form.  Lanthanum  and 
praseodymium  formates  are  the  least  soluble  and  consequently  can  be 
separated  by  addition  of  formic  acid  in  insufficient  quantity. 

The  acetates  are  easily  soluble  and  difficult  to  obtain  crystallised. 
On  boiling  the  solutions,  basic  acetates  are  formed.  Basic  lanthanum 
acetate  with  iodine  turns  red,  then  violet,  and  finally  blue. 

The  oxalates  are  precipitated  as  monoclinic  crystals  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  so  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric 
acid. 

Ammonium  succinate  precipitates  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group 
either  in  spheroidal  aggregates  or  prismatic  crystals  (depending  on  the 
substances  present  in  the  solution.  Solutions  in  which  cerium  and 
praseodymium  nitrates  predominate  give  fiocculent  masses  which  appear 
bluish  in  reflected  light,  neodymium  and  thorium  nitrates  give  smooth, 
brown  plates  and  spheroids.  Prismatic  crystals  are  precipitated  from 
solutions  containing  much  lanthanum  nitrate ;  the  crystals  show 
brilliant  polarisation  colours  of  the  second  and  even  of  the  third 
order,  and  the  lanthanum  succinate  can  always  be  recognised  amongst 
the  other  succinates.  After  being  warmed  with  ammonia,  cerium  suc- 
cinate, when  moistened  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  turns  brown,  and 
can  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  other  succinates,  which  remain 
colourless. 

The  metals  of  the  cerium  group  can  also  be  distinguished  by  con- 
version into  benzoates  or  salicylates. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  cerium  pure  by  repeated  crystallisation  of 
the  ammonium  double  nitrates ;  pure  neodymium  can  only  be  prepared 
in  this  way  with  the  aid  of  some  precipitant,  and  on  account  of  the 
isomorphous  nature  of  the  double  nitrates  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
pure  praseodymium.  No  separation  of  lanthanum  and  praseodymium 
can  be  attained  by  crystallisation  of  the  acetates. 

A  pure  solution  of  lanthanum  can  be  obtained  by  extracting  the 
mixed  "cerite"  oxide  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  for  10  minutes; 
even  better  results  are  obtained  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

When  cerium  is  precipitated  with  an  oxidising  agent  (sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, hydrogen  peroxide,  potassium  permanganate)  in  presence  of 
sodium  acetate,  lanthanum  is  constantly  carried  down  with  it,  and  if 
persulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  cerium  precipitate  is  further  contaminated 
with  double  sulphates  of  calcium  and  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group. 

By  the  addition  of  ammonia,  samarium  is  first  precipitated,  then 
neodymium,  praseodymium,  and  lanthanum,  but  no  satisfactory  separa- 
tion can  be  made  on  this  basis.  Cerium  nitrate,  when  boiled  with  much 
water,  is  precipitated  as  basic  nitrate,  but  the  precipitate  constantly 
contains  very  appreciable  quantities  of  lanthanum,  samarium,  and 
neodymium.  In  the  same  way,  basic  cerium  sulphate  can  be  obtained, 
and  if  care  be  taken  that  some  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  so  that 
the  cerium  is  not  completely  removed  in  the  precipitate,  an  almost 
pore  cerium  salt  is  obtained. 
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Moeander'R  method  of  separating  lanthanum,  neodyminm,  and 
praseodymium  as  normal  sulphates  does  not  lead  to  pure  products, 
neither  does  Delafontaine's  modification  in  which  the  solution  is 
shaken  with  alcohol. 

The  author  does  not  regard  it  as  yet  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
method  of  separating  the  metals  of  this  group  in  a  pure  form. 

J.  McC. 

Mechanism  of  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Perman- 
ganic Acid.  By  A.  Bach  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3851— 3865).— Traube 
has  suggested  that  the  reduction  of  permanganic  acid  by  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  per- 
oxide is  oxidised ;  Berthelot,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suggested  that 
the  peroxide  first  becomes  oxidised  to  the  higher  oxide,  H^O,,  which 
then  decomposes  into  water  and  oxygen.  In  order  to  test  these  views, 
the  behaviour  of  ethyl  hydrogen  peroxide  towards  permanganic  add 
and  of  *  Caro's  acid '  towards  permanganic  oxide  were  studied ;  it 
is  suggested  that  on  Traube's  hypothesis  these  compounds  should  only 
reduce  half  as  much  oxygen  as  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
whilst  on  Berthelot's  hypothesis  the  reducing  power  should  be  the 
same.  Actually,  the  ethyl  hydrogen  peroxide  behaves  exactly  like 
hydrogen  peroxide,  whilst  Caro's  acid  shows  a  somewhat  lower  reduc- 
ing power,  and  this  is  regarded  as  affording  support  to  Berthelot's 
hypothesis.  T.  M.  L. 

Passive  Iron.  By  Alexis  Finkelstein  {ZeU.  physikal.  Chem.j 
1901,  39,  91 — 110). — Determinations  of  the  polarisation  capacity  and 
resistance  of  passive  iron  indicate  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  a  coat- 
ing of  badly  conducting  oxide,  and  the  numbers  are  very  nearly  equal 
'  to  those  obtained  for  platinum.  Passive  iron  does  not  behave  as  an 
iron  electrode,  but  as  an  oxygen  electrode  of  variable  oxygen  concen- 
tration. The  E.M.F.  of  iron  electrodes  against  various  solutions  were 
determined ;  addition  of  potassium  cyanide  to  the  solutions  greatly 
lowers  the  JS.M.F.,  and  in  solutions  of  mixed  ferrous  and  ferric  salts 
the  E,M,F,  decreases  as  the  ferrous  salt  becomes  replaced  by  ferric. 
The  polarisation  curves  were  investigated,  and  the  non-existence  of  an 
oxide  layer  again  indicated.  The  author  discusses  the  cause  of  the 
passivity,  and  shows  that  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption 
that  the  surface  of  passive  iron  consists  solely  of  tervalent  iron^  the 
formation  of  passive  iron  by  oxidising  agents  and  electrolysis  being 
due  to  the  replacement  of  the  bivalent  by  tervalent  iron.      L.  M.  J. 

Isomerism  in  the  Gobalt-tetrammine  Series.  By  Karl  A. 
HoFJiANN  and  A.  Jenky  (5«r.,  1901,  34,  3855— 3873).— Two  isomeric 
disulphitotetramminecobalt  salts,  QQ^lS.^^0^^1^^fiKf>  and 

Co(NH3),(S03)2NH„4H,0, 
result  from  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  carbonatotetrammine 
chloride,  or  on  a  solution,  oxidised  by  exposure  to  air,  of  ammoniacal 
cobalt  acetate.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been  described  (Hof- 
mann  and  Beinsch,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  377),  but  it  has  since  been  found 
that  all  the  water  can  be  driven  off  without  destroying  the  compound, 
and  iU  formula  must  therefore  be  written  in  the  form  given  above, 
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It  forms  brown,  birefringent  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic 
system  [a:b:o'^  0859  :  1 : 0'534  ;  i8  =  1 1 1°23'] ;  it  affords  no  coloration 
with  ammoniacal  sodium  nitroprusside,  and  no  precipitate  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  bub  slowly  gives  a  flocculent  precipitate  with  thallium 
nitrate ;  in  aqueous  solution,  it  has  half  the  normal  mol.  weight  and 
is  regarded  as  dissociating  into  the  ions  NH^  and  Co(NH3)^(S03)2. 
When  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the 
praseo-chloride,[0o(NH3).CJj]Cl,H2O. 

The  second  salt  crystallises  from  water  in  reddish-yellow  prisms 
which  are  fairly  stable  in  air  but  rapidly  effloresce  in  a  vacuum ; 
like  the  preceding  salt,  it  is  readily  converted  into  the  praseo-chloride, 
and  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  with  thallium  nitrate,  mercurous 
nitrate,  and  ammoniacal  nitroprusside. 

These  two  isomeric  salts  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  polymorphous 
forms  of  one  salt,  as  they  give  different  colour  reactions  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  are  not  converted  into  one  another  by  recrystallisation. 

The  two  corresponding  sodium  salts  usually  crystallise  with  2H2O 
and  4H2O  respectively.  The  first  salt  is  brown  in  colour  and  has 
already  been  described  (Hofmann  and  Reinsch,  loc.  cU. ;  Werner  and 
GrUger,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  379);  it  forms  square  tablets,  probably 
belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged 
from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  on  adding  alcohol,  but  separates 
from  a  dilute  solution  in  reddish- brown,  orthorhombic  needles  with 
3HaO  ;  in  aqueous  solution,  it  shows  half  the  normal  mol.  weight. 

The  isomeric  sodium  salt  forms  golden-yellow  needles  of  the  formula 
Co(NH3)4(S03)2Na,4H30,  readily  effloresces,  and  loses  all  its  water  in 
a  vacuum. 

The  salt  Co2(NH3)4(S03)3,6H20  is  prepared  from  a  bye-product 
obtained  in  making  the  ammonium  salts  described  above ;  it  forms 
birefringent  prisms,  and  is  completely  dehydrated  at  85^;  when  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives 
chloropentamminocobalt  chloride  (purpureo-chloride),  CoCl(NHj)5Cl2, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  a  pentammine  sulphite 
with  a  triammine  sulphite. 

Complex  salts  of  the  formulie  Co3(NH3)8(S03)flNs3,6H20  and 
Co3(NH3)e(S03^Na2,6H20  are  described. 

The  acid  sulphite,  Co(NH3)4(C03)-S03H,  forms  violet-red  crystals, 
and  is  shown  to  be  a  true  tetrammine  by  its  conversion  into  the  praseo- 
chloride. 

Three  sulphito-compounds  containing  3  mols.  of  NH3  are  described  : 
a  dark-brown  salt,  Co2(NH3)g(S03)8,3H20,  crystallising  in  prisms;  a 
dark-brown  salt,  Co(N  113)3(803 )2H, 2 HgO,  crystallising  in  hexagonal 
tablets,  and  a  dark-brown  sodium  salt,  Co(NH3)8(H20)(S03)2Na,2H20, 
which  will  only  part  with  2H2O  without  decomposition.  -     T.  M.  L. 

Some  Allotropic  ModiflcationB  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  By 
W.  Hebz  {ZeiL  anorg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  342—345.  Compare  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  728;  1901,  ii,  513).— Nickel  sulphide,  precipitated  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  shows  the  same  phenomena  as  cobalt  sulphide. 
The  nickel  sulphide,  exposed  to  the  air,  oxidises  very  readily  to 
sulphate. 
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Chromium  hydroxide,  precipitated  by  alkali,  is  easily  Roluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent ;  after  being  dried  in  a  vacuum,  however,  the 
hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  In  these  cases,  the  less  stable  form 
is  first  produced  and  gradually  changes  to  the  more  stable  form. 

Zinc  oxide  heated  to  250*^  shows  a  faint  yellow  colour  and  if  the 
yellow  (hot)  and  the  white  (cold)  oxide  were  allotropic  forms  it  would 
be  expected  that  on  prolonged  heating  at  this  temperature  the  change 
to  the  yellow  modification  would  be  complete.  The  intensity  of  the  colour 
does  not,  however,  iDcrease,  indicating  that  there  is  no  transition  and 
that  the  two  forms  cannot  be  considered  as  allotropic  modifications. 

J.  McO. 

Chromium  Halogen  Compounds  with  Alcohol.  By  Iwan 
KoppEL  (Zeit.  anarg.  Chem.,  1901,  28,  461— 473).— The  salt 
CrC]3,3£tOH  is  obtained  by  treating  metallic  chromium  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  crystallises  in  deep  red  needles,  is  fairly  stable  in  dry  air,  in  damp 
air  is  quickly  converted  into  green  chromium  trichloride  hexahydrate, 
and  when  heated  yields  alcohol  and  ethyl  chloride.  It  dissolves  in 
water  to  a  red  solution  which  quickly  turns  green,  the  same  colour 
phenomenon  taking  splace  more  slowly  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or 
acetone  solution.  An  examination  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
the  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  shows  that  this  colour  change  is  due 
to  causes  similar  to  that  observed  by  Werner  and  Gubser  (Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  453)  in  the  case  of  the  green  chromium  chloride,  the  change 
of  colour  from  red  into  green  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
electrical  conductivity.  This  salt  is  also  obtained  by  heating  the 
violet  chromium  chloride  with  absolute  alcohol  and  a  stick  of  metallic 
zinc. 

The  corresponding  chromium  bromide  salt,  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  crystallises  in  dark  reddish-brown  crystals  which  give  brown 
solutions  that  quickly  turn  green.  It  was  not,  however,  obtained  in 
a  pure  state.  E.  C.  B. 

Silicomolybdates.  By  Wladislaw  Asch  (Zeit.  anarg.  Chem., 
1901,28,  273— 313).— Molybdic  acid,  when  added  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  sodium  silicate  (Na2Si03,9H20)  dissolves  readily  at  first  and  some 
gelatinous  silicic  acid  is  separated.  By  further  addition  of  molybdic 
acid  to  the  saturation  point,  the  silicic  acid  redissolves  and  the  solution 
(which  becomes  intensely  yellow)  when  evaporated  at  45^  deposits 
yellow  crystals  of  sodium  siHcomolybdate,  2Na30,Si02,12Mo03,21H2O. 
This  salt  is  dimorphous.  Attempts  to  obtain  any  other  sodium  siHco- 
molybdate proved  futile.  Solutions  of  sodium  silicomolybdate  with 
solutions  of  salts  of  potassium,  ammonium,  rubidium,  csBsium,  thallium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium,  aniline,  pyridine, 
and  quinoline  give  corresponding  silicomolybdates.  Of  these,  only 
the  following  have  been  analysed:  2KjO,Si05,12Mo08,16HjO; 
2MgO,SiOjpl2MoO8,30H5O ;  2BaO,Si02,12Mo08,24H20,  and 

2CaO,SiO„12MoOg,24H20.  With  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
sodium  silicomolybdate  gives  a  small  quantity  of  ruby  crystals  and 
a  yellow   salt  having   ihe    composition     2Ag20,Si02,12Mo0g,12H2O. 
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With  concentrated  silver  nitrate,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
4AgsO,Si02,12MoOs,15H20  is  obtained. 

By  treating  the  sodium  or  potassium  salt  (1  lool.)  with  hydrochlorio 
acid  (4  to  8  mols.) compounds  of  the  formulie  l|Na30,Si02,12Mo03,17H20 
and  l|K20,Si02,12Mo03,14H20  are  formed,  and  these  salts  can  also 
be  prepared  by  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of  alkali  to  the  free 
acid.  This  potassium  salt  gives,  with  silver  nitrate,  yellow  crystals  of 
l^Ag20,Si02,12MoOj(,llH20,  as  well  as  ruby  crystals  which  have  not 
been  analysed.  With  alkali  or  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  silico- 
molybdate  (with  l^NsjO)  gives  only  sodium  trimolybdate.  Silico- 
molybdic  acid,  Si02,12Mo08,32H„0(or  2H2O,SiO2,12MoO8,30H2O),  was 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  sodium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  extracting  with  ether. 

By  dialysing  a  5  percent,  solution  of  the  salt  2K20,Si02,l  2Mo03,l  GHgO 
it  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  KjO :  Si02  :  M0O3  was  the  same  in  the 
diffused  solution  as  in  the  original,  indicating  that  the  silicic  and 
molybdic  acids  form  a  complex  ion.  The  conductivities  and  densities  of 
Holutions  of  the  acid  and  of  the  potassium  salt  have  been  determined 
at  10^  20^  30"^,  and  40"".  The  results  indicate  that  the  silicomolybdates 
are  fairly  stable  and  only  suffer  decomposition  at  high  dilution,  and 
that  this  decomposion  is  increased  by  rise  of  temperature. 

By  measuring  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  Glauber's  salt 
(Lowenherz,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  149),  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  sodium 
salt,  it  was  found  that,  the  mol.  weight  corresponds  with  that  required 
for  the  formula  Na48iMoi2^40-  ^^^  ^^  2R20,Si02,12MoOg,aq  are  to  be 
regarded  as  normal  salts  of  tetrabasic  silicomolybdic  acid,  whilst  the 

salts  1^B.2^»^^^8>^^^^8>^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  same  acid  (iR^O 
being  replaced  by  IH2O). 

At  100^  2Na20,Si02.12Mo08,21H20  loses  17^  mols.  of  water,  and 
lfNaASi02,12MoOipl7H20  loses  13  mols.;  that  is,  the  normal  salt 
has  3|^  mols.  of  water  of  constitution  and  the  acid  salt  has  4. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  compounds  the  silica  was  determined  after 
removing  the  molybdic  acid  by  heating  to  a  high  temperature  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  chloride.  J.  McC. 

QranouB  Sulphate.  By  William  Okchsker  de  Coninck  {Bull. 
Acad,  Roy,  Belg,,  1901,  483 — 485). — The  sp.  gr.  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  uranous  sulphate  as  well  as  of  solutions  in  sulphuric  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  have  been  determined.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  in  water  has 
asp.  gr.  10058,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  1*0539.  A  1  percent,  solution 
in  suphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'14  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*1442,  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  1*1626.  In  solution  in  hydrochlorio  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*046,  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*0525,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  1*0744. 
Water  acts  on  uranous  sulphate,  producing  a  basic  salt  and  a  sub- 
stance of  the  formula  2US04,3UO,4H20  has  been  isolated 

J.  McC. 

Tin-Aluminium  Alloys.  By  L^n  Guillet  (Compt.  rend.,  1901, 
133,  935 — 937). — The  action  of  stannic  oxide  on  aluminium  is  very 
energetic,  but  the  limit  of  inflammation  is  reached  with  a  mixture 
corresponding  with    Al^Sn.     The  product  from   this  mixture,  when 
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treated  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  lamellar  and  filiform 
crystals  of  the  compound  Al^Sn.  Similarly,  miztores  corresponding 
with  Sn^ AI9  SnAl,  and  SnAl,  yield  lamellar  and  filiform  crystab  of  the 
compound  AlSn.  G.  H.  B. 

New  Mement  aasooiated  with  Thorium.  By  Chables  Baskbr- 
YiujB  {J.  Amer.  Cheni.  Soe.^  1901,  23,  761—774.  Compare  Brauner, 
Froc.,  1901,  17,  67). — ^Freshly  precipitated  thorium  hydroxide  was 
dissolyed  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  was  neutralised  with 
ammonia  and  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide.  A  basic  sulphite 
separated,  and  on  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  a  further  pre- 
cipitate was  obtained.  Each  of  these  precipitates  was  carefully  ignited ; 
the  resulting  oxides  had  the  sp.  gr.  9*38  and  10*367  respectirely. 

On  heating  a  solution  of  thorium  hydroxide  in  saturated  citric  acid 
solution,  a  white,  amorphous  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  citrate  of  real 
thorium  was  obtained,  which  yielded  specimens  of  the  oxide  of  sp.  gr. 
varying  from  9*188  to  9*253,  whibt  the  citrate  obtained  by  concen- 
trating the  filtrate  furnished  an  oxide  of  sp.  gr.  10*50.  After  the 
removal  of  the  insoluble  citrate  from  a  large  quantity  of  the  saturated 
citrate  solution,  the  filtrate  slowly  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  heavy 
crystals  which,  on  ignition,  yielded  31*61  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  sp.  gr. 
8*47 — 8*77 ;  the  author  suggests  this  may  be  the  oxide  of  the  new 
metal  discovered  by  Hofmann  and  Prandti  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  387)  in 
euxenite;  on  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  several  fractions  of  the 
crystalline  citrate  were  obtained,  the  oxide  from  which  had  a  sp.  gr. 
1014—11*26. 

The  radioactivity  of  the  oxide  (sp.  gr.  9*25)  obtained  from  the 
insoluble  citrate  is  very  slight,  whilst  the  oxides  of  high  specific  gravity 
are  quite  active,  the  activity  increasing  with  the  sp.  gr. 

These  experiments  indicate  the  presence  of  a  new  element,  the  oxide 
of  which  hais  a  high  sp.  gr. ;  its  atomic  weight  (calculated  for  a  quad- 
rivalent element)  appears  to  lie  between  260  and  280.  The  author 
proposes  for  this  metal  the  name  carolmium. 

The  atomic  weight  of  thorium,  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  tetra- 
chloride, was  found  as  the  mean  of  two  experiments  to  be  222 — 223*3. 

£.G. 

Sulphites  and  Sulphates  of  Quadrivalent  Vanadium.  By 
IwAN  K0PP8L  and  R  C.  Bbhbemdt  {Ber.,  1901,  34^  3929—3936).— 
Vanadyl  sulphite  forms  two  series  of  double  salts  with  the  sulphites  of 
the  alkalis,  the  salts  of  one  series  being  blue,  and  having  the  empirical 
formula,  H'JC),2^ySY0^^f  those  of  the  oUier  being  green,  with  the 
formula  KfifiSOf^YOyBq. 

The  9ak,  (NHJ,0,2SOs,3VOs,H,0,  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
ammonium  metavanadate  (1  moL)  and  ammonia  (1  moL)  is  saturated 
with  sulphur  dioxide  and  evaporated  in  the  presence  of  the  same  gas, 
crystallises  in  long,  blue,  rectangular  tablets,  which  are  quite  stable  in 
air.  When  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  metavanadate  is  mixed 
with  a  large  excess  of  a  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sulphite  and 
evaporated,  green,  microscopic  crystals  of  the  gaU, 

(NHJ,0,2S02.VO„2HjO, 
are  obtained. 
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The  correBpondiog  potassium  and  sodium  salts  are  obtained  by 
analogous  methods.  The  blue  potassium  salt  crystallises  in  microscopic 
tablets,  which  dissolve  in  water  without  decomposition  ;  the  green 
potMsiwn^M  crystallises,  withS^H^O,  from  water  in  rectangular  tablets, 
and  is  stable  in  air.  The  blue  soditmi  salt  was  obtained  in  long,,  prism- 
atic crystals  with  iHfiy  and  the  green  sodium  salt  with  5HjO  as  a 
microcrystalline  powder,  both,  however,  decomposing  when  kept  in  air. 

When  barium  metavanadate  suspended  in  water  is  reduced  with 
sulphur  dioxide,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  when  evaporated  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur  dioxide,  deposits  a  dark  brown,  microcrystalline 
powder  having  the  composition  3V02,2S02,4j^H20;  this  may  be  either 
vanadyl  sulphite  or  vanadyl  sulphurous  acid.  Double  sulphates  of 
the  alkalis  and  vanadyl  can  be  obtained  by  crystallisation  of  the  mixed 
sulphates  at  100°  or  above  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
Ammonium  vanadyl  sulphate,  2yOSO^,{NK^)^SO^tHfi,  potassium  vem- 
adyl  suJjohate^  2VOS04,K2S04,  and  sodium  vanadyl  nUphatCf 

2VOS04,Na2SO^,2J5:2<^, 
were  obtained  as  extremely  hygroscopic,  microcrystalline  tablets.     An 
ammoniumvanadyl  suZpkatsol  the  composition (N  11^)2804, VOSO^jS^HjO, 
was  also  prepared.  ,  [R.  H.  P. 

Compounds  ""of  Gold  ai^d  Chlorine.  By  Febnand  Meyeb  (Compi, 
rend.,  1901,  133,  815— 818).— If  gold  is  treated  with  liquid  chlorine 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  metal  is  superficially 
attacked  and  converted  into  a  crystalline,  red  mass.  When  the  tubes 
containing  the  gold  and  chlorine  are  heated  intermittently  at  100^,  the 
gold  entirely  dissolves,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution,  and,  on  cooling, 
auric  chloride  separates  in  wine-red,  very  hygroscopic  crystals. 

The  dissociation  of  auric  chloride  has  been  studied  in  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus.  'At  150^,  the  dissociation  becomes  marked,  and 
a  grpyish-green  solid  (a  mixture  of  anrous  chloride  and  gold)  and 
chlorine  are  formed.  The  dissociation  pressure  was  measured  up  to 
205°,  when  the  system  ceases  to  have  only  one  variable,  as  the  auric 
chloride  begins  to  volatilise.  If  at  a  given  temperature,  t,  the  chlorine 
(which  was  at  a  given  pressure,  p)  was  slowly  removed  from  the  appar- 
atus, until  all  the  auric  chloride  had  disappeared,  the  pressure  assumed 
a  new  value,  p,  which  remained  constant  until  only  gold  was  left  in 
the  tube.  Auric  chloride,  therefore,  dissociates  into  aureus  chloride 
and  chlorine.  Aurous  chloride  is  sensibly  dissociated  at  170°;  the 
dissociation  pressure  was  measured  up  to  240°.  These  experiments 
show  that  there  is  only  one  compound  of  gold  and  chlorine,  namely, 
aurous  chloride,  containing  less  chlorine  than  auric  chloride. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Ruthenium.  IV.  The  Chlorides.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe  {J. 
Amer,  Chem.Soc,,  1901,  23,  775—788). — Ccesium  Audrubidium  ruihmir 
chlorides,  GsjRuClg  and  BbjHuClg,  crystallise  in  black,  almost  opaque^ 
regular  octahedra  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  oxyrtUheni- 
chlorides,  CsjKuOgCl^  and  Rb2Ru02Cl4,  form  dark  purple,  cubic 
crystals,  and  are  instantly  decomposed  by  water  with  production  of 
a  black    precipitate.      Csebium    and    rubidium    chlorides  unite  with 
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ruthenium  trichloride  to  form  the  double  salts,  Cs^KuCl^yHsO  and 
Kb^RuClgyH^O,  which  are  dark  brown  powders  fairly  soluble  in  water. 
When  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  csdsium  rutheDichloride  is  heated 
with'  water  and  alcohol,  a  rose-coloured  salt,  2CsCi,Ru(OHo)Cl3,  is 
produced,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  and  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  By  electrolytic  reduction  of  ruthenium  trichloride  and  addi- 
tion of  csBsium  chloride  to  the  product,  a  bluish-green  substance^ 
3C8CI,2RuCl2fH90,  is  precipitated  which  rapidly  oxidises  in  the  air. 

E.  G. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Formation  of  Goal.  By  S.  Stbin  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  950; 
from  Magy.  chem.  foly^irat,  6,  39 — 42).— Wood  was  heated  with  water 
in  sealed  tubes,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  and  black 
masses  resembling  coal  obtained  ;  these  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 


Temperatare. 

Time. 

H  per  cent. 

C  per  cent. 

245° 

9  hours 

5-4 

64-30 

250 

6     „ 

51 

6920 

265 

6     „ 

5-2 

70-3 

265 

5     .. 

4-7 

72-8 

275 

6     „ 

4-5 

740 

280 

5    ,. 

41 

77-6 

290 

6    „ 

3-8 

81-3 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  depends  on  the  pressure  as 
well  as  on  the  temperature  and  duration  of  the  experiment,  since  at 
atmospheric  pressure  for  2  days  at  a  red  heat  the  amount  of  carbon 
never  exceeded  78  per  cent.  L.  J.  S. 

A  Variety  of  Polydymite  or  Sychnodymite.  By  Wilh.  Stahl 
{ZeU.  Kryet.  Min.,  1901,35,  289  ;  from  Berg-u.  hiiltenm.  Zeit,  1899, 
58,  182).— Light  to  dark  grey,  cubic  crystals  from  the  Siegthal  gave  on 
analysis : 


Cu. 

NL 

Co. 

re. 

s. 

Insol. 

Total. 

23-46 

5-70 

26-80 

3-86 

39-28 

0-47 

99-57. 

This  gives  the  same  general  formula  (Oo,Cu,Ni,Fe)^85,  as  both  poly- 
dymite and  sychnodymite,  and  approaches  the  latter  in  the  proportions 
in  which  the  metals  are  present.  L.  J.  S. 

Pyrites  and  Marcasite.  By  Henry  N.  Stokks  {Bvll.  U.S.  Ged. 
Survey,  1901,  No.  186  [Ser.  K,  Chem.  <k  Physics,  No.  36],  l-;^0) — 
When  pyrites  and  marcasite  are  not  distinctly  crystallised  it  is  often 
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difficult  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  the  characters  usually 
relied  on  for  this  purpose,  namely,  colour,  sp.  gr.  and  ease  of  oxidation, 
are  not  altogether  trustworthy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the. true 
colour  of  marcasite  is  tin-white,  the  usual  bronze-yellow  being  due 
to  tarnish.  The  author  has  devised  a  chemical  method  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  these  minerals,  and  for  their  quantitative  determination 
in  mixtures.  This  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  pyrites  or 
marcasite  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt 
until  the  latter  is  completely  reduced,  the  ratio  of  sulphur  oxidised  to 
mineral  decomposed  is  perfectly  definite  and  characteristic  of  each 
minei-al,  provided  certain  standard  and  easily  controllable  conditions 
are  observed.  With  a  boiling  solution  of  iron  ammonium  alum  con- 
taining 1  gram  of  ferric  iron  and  16  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  free  sulph- 
uric acid  per  litre,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  oxidised  in  pyrites  is 
about  60*4,  and  in  marcasite  about  18  percent,  of  the  total  sulphur. 
These  figures  are  the  characteristic  oxidation  coefficients,  which 
depend,  however,  on  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  solution. 
The  oxidation  of  pyrites  or  marcasite  to  ferrous  salt,  sulphuric  acid 
and  free  sulphur  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  equation,  but 
takes  place  according  to  two  or  more.  An  empirical  curve  for  the 
oxidation  coefficients  of  mixtures  of  pyrites  and  marcasite  in  known 
propoHions  gives  a  means  of  quantitatively  determining  the  com- 
position of  naturally  occurring  mixtures  of  these  minerals.  The 
influence  of  various  impurities  on  the  results  is  described :  the  nature 
of  the  impurities  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  this  method, 
for  example,  whether  chalcopyrite  or  bornite  is  present  in  cupri- 
ferous pyrites.  The  determinations  are  made  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  apparatus 
employed. 

Some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii, 
316;  1896,  ii,  108;  1898,  ii,  602;  1901,  ii,  319)  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  state  of  combination  or  valency  of  iron  in  pyrites, 
&c.,  are  here  repeated,  only  to  show  that  the  evidence  derived  from 
such  experiments  is  inconclusive.  L.  J.  S. 

HydrogOthite,  a  Definite  Hydrated  Iron  Oxide.  By  J. 
Samoiloff  {Zeit.  KrysL  Min.,  1901,  36,.272— 274).— In  1889,  P.  A. 
Zemjatschensky  described  as  a  new  mineral,  under  the  name  hydro- 
gbthite,  a  hydrated  iron  oxide  with  the  formula  SFe^OgiiELO;  it  was 
found  as  thin  veins  in  limonite  in  central  Kussia,  and  had  a  fibrous 
structure  and  cochineal-red  colour.  These  observations,  which  have 
not  been  generally  accepted,  are  confirmed  by  the  present  author,  who 
considers  hydrogothite  to  be  a  definite  mineral  species ;  and  he  records  its 
occurrence  in  the  iron-ores  of  several  localities  in  the  Tula  government. 
It  occurs  as  thin  veins  in,  and  as  crusts  2 — 5  mm.  thick  on,  massive 
limonite,  and  also  as  a  later  formation  in  the  interior  of  hollow 
limonite  concretions.  Analysis  gave :  H^O,  12*33 — 13*16  ;  Fe^O,, 
86*01  per  cent.,  agreeing  with  the  above  formula :  phosphorus, 
aluminium  and  traces  of  manganese  are  also  present.  The  observed 
sp.  gr.,  3*73,  is  probably  too  low.  The  powder  of  the  mineral  is  tile-red 
in  colour.     H*:4.     Under  the  microscope  are  seen  transparent  plates 
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or  needles  with  a  difitinct  cleavage  in  one  direction,  straight  eztinctioD, 
optically  positive  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  and  very  strong 
pleochroism.  L.  J.  S. 

Ktsrpeite  and  Conchite.  By  Heinbich  Yatbb  {Z&U.  Kryat.  Min.^ 
1901,  86, 149— 178).— Conchite  (Abstr.,  1901,  il,  168,  395)  is  identical 
with  aragonite,  and  the  same  is  probably  also  tme  of  ktypeite  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  604).  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Ma^esite  [and  Dolomite].  By  Josssbf  Loozka 
{ZeU.  KryH.  Min.,  1901,  36,  282).— The  following  analyses  are  given 
of :  I,  grey  magnesite,  and  II,  white  dolomite,  both  from  Jolsva, 
Gdmor  Co.,  Hungary: 


MgO.       CaO.      UnO.     FeO. 

I.    44-63      —       016     3-88 

II.    21  10    30-28   trace    0-98 

III 

CO, 

61-34 

47-61 

0-19 

Insol.     TotaL 
004     100-24 
0-04     100-01 

• 

L.  J.  a 

Pseudogaylussite.  By  Charles  O.  Tbechmakn  (Zeit.  KryH.  Min,^ 
1901,  85,  283—285.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  80).— A  description, 
with  photographic  reproductions,  is  given  of  some  crystals  dredged  up 
from  the  Clyde  at  Cardross  opposite  Greenock.  They  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  curved  faces  and  rounded  pyramidal  terminations  ; 
in  cross-section  they  are  square  or  rhomb-shaped.  Sp.  gr.  2*575  and 
2*602,  but  the  material  is  slightly  porous.  Thin  sections  under  the 
microscope  show  the  material  to  consist  mainly  of  minute  (0*165  mm. 
diam.)  spherules  of  calcite  with  radially  fibrous  structure.  Analysis 
gave: 

Ca,(P04),H  CaCO,.  MgCO,.  TotaL 

5*52  83*62  9*03  98-07 

Traces  of  silica,  iron,  manganese,  chlorine,  sulphuric  anhydride  and 
organic  matter  are  also  present.  No  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
origin  of  these  peculiar  pseudomorphs,  which  are  also  known  by  the 
names  thinolite  and  jarrowite.  L.  J.  S. 

Artiflcial  Preparation  of  Monetite.  By  August  db  Bohulten 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii.  1128;  from  Btdl.  Soe.  fran^.  Min.,  24, 
323 — 326). — Crystals  of  anhydrous  dicalcium  phosphate  or  monetite 
have  been  prepared  by  slowly  dropping  a  0*6  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonia  into  a  solution  containing  70  grams  of  anhydrous  calcium 
chloride,  226  grams.of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  (Na^HP0^12H20) 
in  500  c.c.  of  water  and  80  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*19. 
After  remaining  2 — 3  weeks,  dicalcium  phosphate  was  found  to  have 
crystallised  in  transparent,  tridinio  plates  [a :  h  :  c  — 1*049  : 1  :  1*044] 
having  a  sp.  gr.  2*928  at  15°.  This  preparation  resembles,  and  may 
possibly  be  identical  with,  Eloos'  martinite,  O^kfiJi^O^^^'H^O  which 
has  a  sp.  gr.  2894.  K.  W.  W. 

VOL.  Lxxxii.  ii.  7 
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StilbiteandForesiteftomtheElbaQTaiiite.  By  Ernesto  Manasse 
{Jahrh.  Min„  1901, ii,  Ref.  28—31 ;  AUi Soc. Toseana SeLNaA.Mem^  1900, 
17,  203 — 227). — Stilbite  occurs  as  a  yellowish-white  mass  encrusting  the 
tourmaline  and  other  minerals  in  drusy  cavities  in  the  Elba  granite. 
Analysis  I  is  of  radial  aggregates  of  small  crystals,  and  II  of  globular 
and  sheaf-shaped  groups ;  in  both  cases,  details  are  given  of  the 
amounts  of  water  expelled  at  various  temperatures.  The  first  of  these 
analyses  agrees  with  the  usual  stilbite  formula,  which,  according  to 
Clarke's  theory  of  the  silicates  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  50),  is  written  as 
[Al{SiOJ3AlH5]Ca[Al(Si3O8)80aH3Al],8H5O.  This  is  referred  to  as 
typical  stilbite.  The  second  analysis  with  more  silica  requires  one  of 
the  (SiO^)  groups  in  this  formula,  to  be  replaced  by  the  group  (Si^Og), 
whilst  in  an  earlier  analysis  by  Grattarola  and  Sansoni  with  less  silica, 
there  are  only  two  (SigOg)  groups  : 

K4O.  Total. 

—  100-83 

—  100-11 
trace  99*45 

Foresite  occurs  like  the  stilbite,  but  is  snow-white.  It  gave  on 
analysis  the  results  under  III,  agreeing  with  those  required  for  the 
formula  13HJD,]2SiO,,4A1^08,2(Ca,Na2)0,  which  is  written  in  con- 
formity with  Clarke's  structural  formula  of  stilbite  by  replacing  H^ 
by  four  A1(0H)4  groups. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  these  zeolites,  the  following  analyses  are 
given  of  the  Elba  granite.  I  (also  traces  of  MnO  and  ZrO^)  of  the 
normal  biotite-granite ;  II  (also  trace  of  MnO)  of  dark,  fine-grained 
patches  in  the  same  ;  III,  (also  trace  of  B^Og)  of  white  veins  contain- 
ing the  tourmaline  druses : 

SiO,.  Al^Pg.  FeO,.  FeO.  CaO.  MgO.  IS^O,    NaaO.    PaOj.  H,0.  Total. 

I.     69-92  15  68~?5r"l-85  0-92  3-18   4-35   0-24  0-59  101-30 

II.     70-21  15-72     503     211  1-07  3-25    366    0-29  0-48  10182 

in.     7517  14-05    0-21     0-32  0-16  457   5-00    —  045  99*93 

The  orthoclase  of  this  granite  has  the  following  composition  ;  I,  for 
the  fresh  material,  II,  for  the  slightly  altered,  and  III,  for  the  much 
altered  material ;  whilst  lY  gives  the  composition  of  a  zeolitic 
mixture  representing  a  still  further  stage  in  the  alteration  of  the 
felspar : 

SiOj.        AlaOg.        FeaOj.         CaO.        KaO.  NaaO.         HjO.        Total. 

I.     64-85       18-14         —         0-24        11*41  414        0-81        99*59 


n.     51-64       23*98        018        3-82  [5*01]         15*37      100*00 

IIL     45*44      32-88       trace       208  [4-63]         14*97      100-00 

IV.     61-54       17*04       trace       4*92      1-75      203      13*70      100*98 

The  alteration  of  the  orthoclase  to  zeolites  has  been  effected  by 
water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide.  L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Pseudophite  in  Granitic  Bocks.  By  H.  Stad- 
linger(^(W^.  Kryat  Min.,  1901,36,  313—316;  horn SUz.-Ber. phi/s.-med. 
Soc,  Erlangen^  1899,  31,  1 — 63), — Large  porphyritic  crystals  of  fresh 
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microcline,  with  some  intergrown  plagioclase,  from  the  granite  of 
Strehlerberg  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  gave  on  analysis  the  results  under 
I ;  sp.  gr.  2*559«  The  following  stages  in  its  alteration  are  traced 
out,  the  end  product  being  pseudomorphs  of  pseudophite,  of  which  the 
composition  is  given  under  II ;  sp.  gr.  2*6397.  The  microcline  first 
loses  its  lustre  and  becomes  coated  with  rusty-brown  limonite ;  later, 
in  the  outer  zone  and  along  cleavage  cracks,  it  becomes  green ;  still 
later,  the  felspar  is  completely  kaolinised,  the  colour  passing  to  greyish- 
green,  and  finally  to  dark  olive-green.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
following  stages  are  recognised :  complete  kaolinisation  of  the  enclosed 
laths  of  plagioclase ;  commencing  turbidity  of  the  microcline ;  formsr 
tion  of  secondary  quartz  and  muscovite  ;  destruction  of  the  *  cross- 
hatched  '  structure ;  development  in  the  exterior  portions  of  a  green 
colour  and  of  scales  of  lithia-iron-mica ;  accumulation  of  rutile  needles  ; 
appearance  of  zircon ;  finally,  the  destruction  of  the  grains  of  kaolin 
and  the  remains  of  the  felspar. 

The  analysis  of  the  "  pseudophite  "  shows  it  to  be  a  chloritic  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  pennine  and  dinochlore ;  its  composition 
can  be  expressed  as  62*71  amesite  molecules  and  47*29  antigorite 
molecules.  A  granular  dolomite  at  the  granite  contact  explains  the 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  magnesia : 

H^O   Loss  on 

SiOf  AlgO,.  Fe^O,.  FeO.  MnO.  CaO.   MgO.  KjO.  Na,0.  at  lOOMgnition.  Total. 

I.  62*96   19-86    0*40    1*18      —      0*90     086  11-94    2*61      0-09     0-24     100*44 

II.  30-80  20*06    1*6»   6*80      —     0*87  28-28    182    1*40     0-74    11*89    101-79 

III.  45-80     6*52  18*08    618    162    4*68     1*76    1*17    189     9'90     895    100*80 

Analysis  III  is  of  nontronite,  which  occurs  near  Strehlerberg  as 
an  alteration  product  of  a  schistose  amphibolite :  the  material  analysed 
contained  some  undecomposed  hornblende,  as  well  as  a  little  mica, 
magnetite,  and  quartz.  L.  J.  S. 

[Analyses  of  Oamet  and  Gk>ld.]  By  W.  Rbiss  and  A.  StObel 
{Zeti  Kryat.  Min.,  1901,  36,  298—301 ;  from  Geologiaeke  Studim  in 
der  RepMik  Colombia,  II.  Fetrographie,  Berlin,  1899).— The  following 
mineral  analyses  are  conti^ned  in  an  account  of  the  minerals  of 
Colombia.  Bbombic  dodecahedra  of  garnet  of  a  greenish-grey  colour, 
sometimes  reddish  in  the  interior,  and  optically  anomalous,  from  La 
Topa,  gave  the  following  results.  The  magnesia  probably  belongs  to 
enclosed  malacolite. 

Loss  on 
SiO,.  AlaO,.         Fe,0,,  CaO.  MgO.       ignition.        Total. 

40*03        21*14        2*37        34*46        2*03        0*53        100*66 

Alluvial  gold  from  various  localities  gave,  on  analysis  by  Kollbeck, 
the  following  results ;  small  amounts  of  copper  and  iron  are  also 
present : 


An.    80*48 

88-83 

89-00 

77-58 

84-84 

71-18 

72-29 

87*98      88-49 

Ag.     17*89 

18*56 

9*48 

20-89 

18-68 

24*09 

24-42 

11-08      14-79 
L.  J.  S. 

Theory  of  Tourmaline  Mixtures.  By  Gustav  Tsohsbhak  (Zeit. 
Kryzt,  Min.,  1901,  36,  209—219.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  217).— 
A  reply  to  Penfield  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  602).     The  author  upholds  the 
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view  that  the  oomposition  of  tourmalines  can  be  better  expressed  by 
the  isomorphous  mizing  of  two  definite  compounds  rather  than  by  the 
substitution  formula  of  Penfield.  L.  J.  S. 

A  Stony  Meteorite  whioh  fell  at  Felix,  Alabama.  By  Gboboi 
P.  Merrill  (Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Museum,  1901,  24,  193— 198).— This 
scone^  weighing  2049  grams,  was  seen  to  fall  on  May  15th,  1900,  near 
Felix  in  Perry  County,  Alabama.  The  broken  surfaces  are  dark  smoky 
grey,  almost  black  in  colour.  The  material  is  soft  and  friable  and  is 
very  fine  grained,  with  numerous  small  chondrules.  Sp.  gr.  3*78. 
The  microscopic  structure  is  described  as  follows :  in  a  very  dense, 
dark  grey,  seemingly  amorphous  base  are  scattered  olivine,  augite  and 
enstatite  in  the  form  of  fragments  and  chondrules,  and  interspersed 
with  occasional  minute  blebs  of  native  iron  and  troilite.  From  analyses 
by  P.  Fireman  of  the  metallic  portion  and  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
silicates,  the  composition  of  the  stone  is : 


Fe. 
2-69 

Ni. 
0-36 

Co. 
0-08 

Cn. 
001 

8iO^ 
33-67 

3-24 

» 

FeO. 
26-22 

FeS. 
4-76 

MnO. 
0-68 

NiO.CoO. 
101 

CaO. 
5-45 

MgO. 
19-74 

K,0 
0-14 

NhO. 
0-62 

c. 

0-36 

H,0. 
0-16 

Total 
99-79 

The  mineralogical  composition  is :  metal  3*04,  troilite  4*76,  chromite 
1*17,  graphite  0*36,  soluble  silicate  (olivine  in  part)  72*60^  insoluble 
silicate  (enstatite  and  augite  in  part)  18'07a  10000.  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Phenomenk  of  Respiration  at  High 
Altitudes  during  a  Balloon  Ascent.  By  J.  Tissot  and  Hallion 
{Compt.  r&nd.,  1901,  183,  949— 951).— At  altitudes  up  to  3500  metres 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  increases 
with  the  altitude,  so  that  the  blood  takes  up  practically  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  per  minute,  whatever  the  altitude  up  to  the  limit  stated. 
The  volume  of  air  inhaled,  measured  at  the  actual  temperature  and 
pressure,  varies  little,  but  tends  to  diminish  at  high  altitudes.  The 
variations  in  the  respiratory  quotient  follow  an  order  the  inverse  of 
that  which  would  be  followed  if  the  exhaled  carbon  dioxide  obeyed  the 
laws  of  solutions  of  gases.  C.  H.  B. 

Changes  in  the  Hsemoglobin  of  Blood  under  low  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure.  By  J.  Vallot  {Compt.  rend.,  1901, 133, 947—949). 
— Experiments  were  made  at  different  heights  on  Mont  Blanc  and  in  a 
balloon,  the  quantity  and  rate  of  reduction  of  the  heemoglobin  being 
determined  by  means  of  Henocque's  hsematospectroscope.     The  results 
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show  that  a  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  once  produces  an 
increase  in  the  activity  of  the  exchanges  in  human  blood,  and  thereby 
compensates  for  the  diminution  in  the  mass  of  oxygen  in  a  given 
volume  of  the  air.  The  activity  of  the  reduction  is  practically  the 
inverse  of  its  duration,  since  the  actual  quantity  of  h»moglobin  in  the 
blood  varies  but  little,  even  at  high  altitudes.  Mountain  sickness  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  reduction,  and  the  fatigue  of 
climbing  tends  to  prevent  the  diminution  in  the  duration  of  reduction 
and  may  produce  the  same  change  as  accompanies  mountain  sickness. 
Rest  at  high  altitudes  promotes  the  re-establishment  of  the  physio- 
logical functions.  After  descent,  the  return  to  normal  conditions  is 
slower  the  longer  the  sojourn  at  a  high  altitude  and  the  more 
complete  the  acclimatisation  to  it.  G.  H.  B. 

Difisooiation  of  Carboxyheemoglobin.  By  Nbstob  Gekhant 
(Comj4.  rend.,  1901,  183,  951— 952).— A  dog  was  allowed  to  breathe 
first  air  containing  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  for  12  or  15 
minutes  and  then  air  or  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  blood  being  determined  from  time  to  time.  The  following 
figures,  representing  the  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  in  100  c.c. 
of  blood,  show  that  the  elimination  is  much  more  rapid  with  oxygen 
than  with  air : 

Time  after  poisoning      0       10        20        30        40        50      mins. 

Breathing  air 147    146      14-5      12-8      114     10-2      c.c. 

Breathing  oxygen...    23-7    169      101       8-2       5-7        42      c.c. 

0.  H.  B. 

Metabolism  in  Man.  By  L.  Spibgel  {Virehow^s  Arohiv,  1901, 106, 
364 — 371). — ^The  investigation  relates  to  the  metabolism  of  sulphur 
compounds.  In  the  oxidative  decomposition  of  proteids  in  the  body, 
cystin  and  hyposulphurous  acid  are  constantly  formed.  These  are  not 
final  products  but  are  further  oxidised  under  normal  circumstances. 
The  appearance  of  cystin  or  hyposulphites  in  the  urine  points  to 
diminution  of  oxidation.  The  condition  is  compared  to  what  occurs  in 
regard  to  sugar  in  diabetics.  W.  D.  H. 

The  PcuBsage  of  Proteid  through  the  Intestinal  Wall.  By 
Otto  Oohhhxim  {Zeit,  physiol,  Chem,,  1901,  33,  451— 465).— The  dis- 
appearance of  peptone  when  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  wall,  as 
described  by  Hofmeister,  Neumeister  and  others,  does  not  depend  on  its 
assimilation  or  regeneration  into  ordinary  proteid,  but  on  its  further 
decomposition  into  simpler  decomposition  products.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  special  ferment,  erepein,  secreted  by  the  intestinal  mucous 
monbrane.  Erepein  has  no  action  on  ordinary  proteid,  but  only  on 
peptone,  and  on  a  part  of  the  proteoses.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  were 
separated  from  the  products ;  no  tryptophan  was  found.     W.  D.  H. 

The  Absorption  of  Substances  insoluble  in  Water.  By  Haks 
Fbubdsnthal  {Pfluger^s  Archiv,  1901,  87,  467— 472).— Largely 
polemical,  against  Hober.  In  continuation  of  previous  work,  it  is  now 
shown  that  finely  divided  metallic  mercury  is  absorbed ;  this  is  mainly 
attributed  to  leuoocytic  action.  ^*  ^'  ^* 
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Molecular  Concentration  of  the  Blood  and  Tissues  of  Aquatic 
AniTTnulm  By  L^OM  Fbedbbicq  (BuU,  Acod.  Ray,  Belg.,  1901,  No.  8, 
428 — 454). — In  the  lowest  aDimals,  the  blood  or  hiemolymph  has  the 
same  molecular  concentration  and  the  same  percentage  of  salts  as  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  In  the  next  stage  of  eyolution,  the  molecular 
concentration  is  the  same,  but  the  amount  of  salt  is  less  than  in  the 
sea-water.  Finally,  as  the  surfaces  of  exchange  become  more  highly 
developed  and  less  permeable,  both  the  molecular  concentration  and 
the  amount  of  salt  are  very  different  in  the  two  fiuids.  The  same 
three  stages  are  seen  in  the  tissues.  Numbers  obtained  with  numerous 
animals  are  given  which  support  these  propositions.  W.  D.  H. 

Heemolysis  and  Ba.cteriolysi6.  By  W.  Bullock  {Trans,  Paih. 
Soc,,  1901,  62,  208 — 245). — As  a  result  of  the  injection  of  ox- 
blood  into  rabbits,  a  heemolysin  develops  in  three  days ;  it  consists 
of  two  substances,  an  'immune  substance,'  and  a  thermo-unstable 
complement.  Experiments  show  it  is  possible  to  make  quantitative 
estimations  of  these  substances.  The  appearance  .of  the  immune  sub- 
stance is  coincident  with  an  increase  of  mono-nuclear  leucocytes ;  it  is 
probably  formed  in  the  lymphatic  tissues,  whilst  the  complement  is 
probably  formed  in  myeloid  tissue.  The  immune  substance  is  excreted 
in  the  milk ;  this  partly  explains  the  immunity  of  the  offspring ;  the 
heemolysin,  however,  reaches  the  foetus  mainly  by  the  placenta. 
There  is  a  close  analogy  between  hsBmolysis  and  bacteriolysis. 

W.  D.  H. 

Natural  Anti-hsBmolysins.  By  Besbedka  {Ann,  InsL  Pastewr^ 
1901, 16,  785 — 807). — Both  man  and  animals  make  normally  for  their 
own  red  corpuscles  an  anti-h»molysin  which  is  very  probably  an  anti- 
auto-hsBmolysin.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Salts  on  Heart  Musole.  By  William  H.  Howell 
{AfMr.  J.  Physiol,^  1901,  6,  181— 206).— The  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  the  ventricular  muscle  of  the  terrapin's  heart.  Spontaneous 
contractions  depend  on  the  presence  of  both  calcium  and  sodium  com- 
pounds. Sodium  salts  tend  to  produce  relaxation ;  calcium  salts  in- 
crease its  tone,  and  this  may  pass  into  a  condition  of  rigor.  Potassium 
chloride  antagonises  this  effect  of  calcium  chloride,  but  only  to  a 
marked  extent  when  sodium  salts  are  present  in  approximately  normal 
proportions.  When  all  these  salts  are  present,  automatic  contraot- 
ibility  is  maintained  longer.  Strips  of  the  ventricle  do  not  contract 
spontaneously  in  the  animal's  own  serum  or  an  equivalent  Ringer's 
mixture ;  this  is  due  to  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  potassium  salts. 
When  the  heart  is  placed  in  a  0'7  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
the  effects  observed  are  first  due  to  the  gradual  loss  of  potassium 
from  the  heart  muscle  by  diffusion,  and  the  final  disappearance  of 
the  beats  is  due  to  a  similar  loss  of  calcium.  W.  D.  H. 

Oopper  in  the  Liver  of  Gephalopods.  By  Mabtik  Henzb 
{ZeU  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1901,  33^  417— 425).— The  relationship  of  the 
liver  of  vertebrates  to  the  iron  of  the  blood  suggested  a  similar 
investigation  of  the  cephalopod  liver  in  reference  to  oopper.    The 
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blood  of  these  animals  is  free  from  iron.  The  blood-free  liver 
contains  a  small  amount  of  iron,  but  the  amount  of  copper  is  about 
ten  times  as  great.  Both  metals  are  united  to  nuoleo-proteid. 
Dastre  and  Floresco  {Arch,  de  Physiol,, ^IS2S,  10,  289)  describe  two 
pigments  in  the  liver  of  these  animals,  one  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  chloroform  ;  this  zanthophylloid  pigment  is  free  from  both 
metals ;  the  other  pigment,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  was  prepared  in 
an  impure  form  and  contains  from  1*3  to  7 '7  per  cent,  of  copper^ 
0*7  per  cent,  of  iron  and  4*7  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemioal  Conetituents  of  TexKion.  By  Leo  Buebobb  and 
William  J.  GiEs(^«ier.  J.  Physiol.,  1 901,  6,  219— 231).— The  average 
composition  of  the  tendon  Achilles  is  thus  given  : 


Water  

Solids   

Inorganic  matter 

Organic  matter     

Fat    

Albumin  and  globulin    

Mucoid 

Elastin 

Collagen  

Extractives  (creatine,  purine  bases,  &c.) 


Calf. 

Oi. 

67-61 

62-87 

32-49 

3713 

0-61 

0-47 

31-88 

36-66 



1-04 



0-22 



1-28 



1-63 



31-68 

_ 

0-89 

W. 

D.  H. 

The  Fat  of  the  Egg  of  the  Common  Fowl.  By  Tbohas  E. 
Thobpb  (Arch.  N^.  sd.  exact,  nat,  1901,  [ii],  6,  155— 161).— Eggs 
from  pure  bred  hens  (Horsley)  and  from  hens  of  mixed  breeds  (High 
Pitfold)  gave  ratio  of  yolk  to  white,  1  :  l'&2  and  1 :  1*62  respectively. 
The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  yolk  was  31*7  in  the  Horsley  eggs  and 
30*6  in  the  High  Pitfold  eggs,  corresponding  with  9*4  per  cent,  of  fat 
in  the  former  eggs  and  10*2  in  the  eggs  from  High  Pitfold.  The  fat 
from  the  Horsley  eggs  contained  0*6  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  corre- 
sponding with  15 '04  per  cent,  of  lecithin,  61*5  per  cent,  of  neutral  fat, 
and  23*2  per  cent,  of  free  acids.  The  neutral  fat  had  a  saponification 
value  of  181  '5  and  contained  93  1  per  cent,  of  insoluble  and  2*04  per  cent, 
of  soluble  (total  95*14  per  cent.)  acids.  The  saponification  value  of  the 
insoluble  acids  was  189*6  (mol.  wt.  =  296).  When  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  only  triglycerides  were  present,  there  should  be  95*93 
per  cent,  of  fatty  acid  (in  agreement  with  95*14  per  cent,  found)  and 
9*86  per  cent,  of  glycerol,  whilst  if  monoglycerides  alone  were  present 
there  should  be  only  87*79  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid  and  29*58  per  cent. 
of  glycerol.  Determination  of  the  glycerol  showed  9*6  per  cent, 
(mean)  in  the  fat.  Besults  obtained  with  the  High  Pitfold  eggs  also 
show  that  only  triglycerides  are  present  in  the  fat.  J.  McC. 

Proteids  of  Cow's  Milk.  By  Gustav  Simon  {Zeit,  physiol.  Chem., 
1901,  33,  466 — 541). — This  paper  is  mainly  concerned  with  quanti- 
tative methods.  A  large  number  of  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
total  proteids  and  of  the  individual  proteids  are  carefully  compared. 
Analyses  of  ooVs  milk  and  colostrum  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 
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Physiologioal  Action  of  Decoction  of  MuaselB.  By  Constant 
TuiBEm{BuU.  Acad.  Ray.  Bdg.,  1901,  No.  8,  494— 499).— In  decoction 
of  mussels  there  exists  a  substance  which  on  intrarenous  injection  in 
the  dog  produces  a  lowering  of  arterial  pressure,  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  lymph,  and  a  non-coagulable  condition  of  the  blood.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  '  peptone.'  The  active  substance 
was  not  isolated.    Glycogen  takes  no  part  in  the  effects.    W.  D.  H. 

The  Action  of  Pilocarpine  and  Atropine  on  Echinoderm 
Embryos.  By  Albert  P.  Mathews  {Amer.  J.  Fhj/aioL,  1901,  6, 
207 — 215).— Atropine  sulphate,  in  small  doses,  hinders  the  develop- 
ment and  gives  rise  to  dwarf  embryos.  Pilocarpine  hydrochloride 
hastens  development  and  gives  rise  to  abnormally  large  embryos.  The 
action  of  atropine  resembles  that  of  hydrogen  ions,  the  action  of  pilo- 
carpine that  of  hydroxyl  ions.  Hence  atropine  and  pilocarpine  act  on 
animal  cells  directly,  and  not  merely  on  secretory  nerve-endings.  It  is 
suggested  that  atropine  inhibits,  and  pilocarpine  increases,  oxidation 
processes,  and  that  this  will  explain  their  action  on  secretory  cells. 

W.  D.  H. 

Pathogenic  Properties  of  Trjrpcdn  and  the  Antitryptic  Power 
of  Guinea-pig's  Serum.  By  Pibebb  Aohalmi  {Ann.  Inst.  Faatmir, 
1901,  16,  737 — 752). — ^The  introduction  into  animals,  subcutaneously 
or  intraperitoneally,  of  trypsin,  a  substance  capable  of  profoundly 
altering  Miving  proteid,'  provokes  immediately  a  process  of  defence. 
This  consists  of  an  exudation  of  blood-serum  (f  plasma  or  lymph)  under 
the  influence  of  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  exudation  opposes  the  pene- 
tration of  the  trypsin  and  then  neutralises  its  effects.  When  this  is 
frequently  repeated,  the  process  of  defence  is  more  perfect  and  this  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  antitryptic  power  of  the  serum.    W.  D.  H. 

Intravenous  Inoculation  of  a  Diplococcus  isolated  from 
Cases  of  Rheumatic  Fever.  By  F.  J.  Foynton  and  Albxandeb 
Paine  {Trana.  Path.  Soc.,  1901,  52,  248— 253).— Bheumatism  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  diplococcus  which  can  be  separated  from  heart,  lungs, 
joints,  dec.,  of  rheumatic  fever  patients.  When  it  is  intravenously 
injected  into  rabbits,  arthritis  is  the  usual  result.  W.  D.  H 

Analysis  of  the  Urine  in  a  Case  of  Osteomalacia.  By  Thomas 
{J.  Fharm.  Chim.,  1901,  [vi],  14,  437 — 438).— The  paper  contains  com- 
plete analyses  of  the  urine  both  before  and  after  administration  of  cal- 
cium glycerophosphate.  The  effect  of  the  calcium  glycerophosphate  is  to 
render  the  urine  much  more  normal  in  composition.         H.  R  Lx  S. 

Concretions  firom  the  Urinary  Duct  of  a  Wild  Boar  and  firom 
the  Kidney  of  a  Deer.  By  OoKSTAirrtN  Counclib  {Ghem,  Zni., 
1901,  25,  872 — 873). — A  concretion  from  the  urinary  duel  of  a  wild 
boar  (Sue  sorqfa)  consisted  almost  entirely  of  pure  crystallised  magnes- 
ium ammonium  phosphate.  A  second  concretion  from  the  kidney  of  a 
deer  {Cervui  capnclua)  consisted  of  pure  crystallised  calcium  oxalate, 
CaO,0^2H,Q J.  J.  S 
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The  Effeot  of  Nitrates  on  certain  Bacteria.  By  Waltkb 
C.  C.rPAKEs  (Tran$.  Path.  Soo.,  1901,  6^  246— 247).— The  effect  of 
high  percentages  of  nitrates  on  the  morphology  of  certain  bacteria  is 
described.  The  bacilli  resume  their  original  form  when  again  planted 
on  broth.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Lactic  Ferments  in  the  Arts.  By  Mabtinus  W. 
Betbbinck  (Arch.  N^.  aei.  exaoi.  not.,  1901,  [ii],  6,  212— 243).— The 
ferments  used  in  producing  lactic  acid  have  been  exhaustively  studied. 
The  bacteria  are  Ladoooed  and  LaetobcunUi,  Lactic  fermentation  is 
not  a  mere  enzymic  action,  but  is  a  true  catabolic  process.  Experi- 
ments with  pure  cultures  of  lactic  ferment  prove  that  the  quantity  of 
acid  formed  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  (optimum  41°)  and  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  air.  The  author  applies  the  name  LacUh 
betcUltu  delbriicki  to  all  those  species  which  can  be  isolated  from  the  fer- 
ment by  the  gelatinised  must  method  ;  L.  delbrUcki  is  not  the  active 
agent  of  a  good  industrial  ferment.  IxtetobiioUku/m'merUum  has  also  been 
isolated  from  the  ferment  and  it  is  shown  that  this  is  the  bacterium 
which  gives  the  ferment  its  particular  character.  Cultivated  under  good 
aeration,  it  gives  only  lactic  acid  and  no  volatile  acids ;  its  optimum 
is  41 — 42°,  its  minimum  25°  and  its  maximum  50°. 

L.  /ermmium  can  be  transformed  into  L.  ddbrUcki  by  cultivation 
above  the  optimum  temperature  and  by  prolonged  cultivation  under 
very  profuse  aeration  ;  the  reverse  transformation  can  be  carried  out 
by  an  aerobic  culture  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  J.  McG. 

Decomposition  of  Batter  Fat  by  Micro-organisma  By  O. 
Laxa  {Areh.  Hygiene,  1901,  41,  119 — 151). — ^The  most  active  agents 
in  the  decomposition  of  butter  fat  among  those  examined  were  the 
moulds,  Oidium  lacUe,  PeniciUiwn  glaueum,  and  a  species  of  Muear,  as 
well  as  BaeiUue  fluoreeoens  liqutfaciena.  Several  varieties  of  yeast 
and  of  bacteria  which  are  able  to  peptonise  casein  were  found  to  have 
only  a  slight  action,  whilst  a  number  of  varieties  of  lactic  acid  bacteria 
and  of  Tyroihrix  were  found  to  be  inactive.  The  decomposition  of  the 
fat  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  ammonia  produced  from  the  nitrogenous 
matter  by  the  action  of  the  organisms,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Dndaux,  since  solutions  of  ammonia  do  not  act  on  the  fatty  glycerides 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  the  cases  of  PenioUUum  and  Muear, 
it  was  found  possible,  by  grinding  the  mould  with  glass  powder  and 
filtering,  to  obtain  a  sterile  solution  containing  an  enzyme  which  decom- 
posed monobutyrin  and  butter  fat  in  the  characteristic  manner.  Of  the 
glycerides  of  the  insoluble  acids,  those  of  highest  molecular  weight  are 
fint  decomposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glycerides  of  the  soluble 
adds  of  lowest  molecuUr  weight  are  most  largely  decomposed.  This 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  higher  soluble  adds  exert 
a  very  strong  deterrent  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  organisma  The 
free  volatile  fatty  acids  are  then  further  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  mould.    Experiments  with  casein  freed  from  fat  show  that  no 
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part  of  the  fatty  acid  produced  is  derired  from  tlid  casein,  but  that 
the  organism  is  able  to  synthesise  a  small  amount  of  fat  which  is  stored 
in  its  cells  as  reserve  material.  A.  H. 

Forznation  of  Volatile  Acids  in  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  By 
W.  Seipert  {Bied,  Centr.,  1901,  30,  774—776;  from  Zeit.  landw. 
Versucha-Wes.  Oesterr,^  1901,  4,  227). — Volatile  acids  were  not  pro- 
duced in  any  quantity  (0'6  gram  per  litre  being  the  largest  amount) 
in  must  by  Tokay  yeast.  When  greater  amounts  occur  in  wines,  their 
presence  must  be  attributed  to  moulds  or  acetic  acid  bacteria.  Differ- 
ences in  temperature  had  very  little  effect  on  the  formation  of  volatile 
adds,  but  rather  more  was  produced  at  15°  than  at  30°.  The  presence 
of  tartaric  or  malic  acid  had  no  appreciable  effect.  The  amount  of  non- 
volatile acid  was  distinctly  increased  during  fermentation ;  addition  of 
tartaric  or  malic  add  to  the  must  somewhat  diminished  the  production 
of  non-volatile  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Alcoholic  Fermentation. 
By  W.  Seifebt  {Bied,  CerUr.,  1901,  30,  776—778;  from  Zeit  kmdw. 
Vereuchs-Wes.  Oestmr.,  1901,  4,  221).— The  results  of  fermentation 
experiments  with  0*2  gram  of  sulphur  in  250  c.c.  of  must  showed  that 
the  greatest  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide  took  place  after  .the 
vigour  of  the  fermentation  haid  begun  to  diminish.  The  amount  of 
sulphide  produced  in  two  weeks  was  0*0073  gram  per  litre. 

It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  amount  employed 
quickened  the  fermentation  as  compared  with  fermentation  in  absence 
of  sulphur.  This  is  shown  to  be  probably  partly  due  to  mechanical 
action,  wood  and  paper  fibre  having  a  similar  effect.  In  practice,  the 
amount  of  sulphur  would  be  considerably  less  than  0*8  gram  per  litre 
and  insufficient  to  exercise  either  a  mechanical  or  an  antiseptic  action. 

In  the  aeration  of  must,  the  stirring  and  distribution  of  the  yeast  is 
probably  of  greater  importance  than  the  access  of  air.      N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fluorine  in  Musts  and  Wines.  By  Karl  Windisgh  (Zeit.  Naifvr, 
Genusem.,  1901,  4,  961— 968).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  104. 

Chemical  Processes  in  the  KiUed  Yeast  Cell.  By  Bobebt 
Albbbt  and  W.  Albbbt  {C&rUr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1901,  ii,  7,  737—742).— 
When  yeast  which  has  been  killed  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and  ether 
is  suspended  in  water,  coagulable  albumin  and  non-coagulable  proteids 
pass  out  of  the  cell  and  are  rapidly  digested  by  the  proteolytic  enzyme 
of  the  yeast,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  treatment 
with  alcohol.  The  liquid  filtered  after  48  hours  still  contains  this  pro- 
teolytic enzyme  together  with  the  products  of  its  action.  Microscopic 
examination  shows  that  this  change  is  accompanied  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  material  from  the  cell,  deeply  staining  granules  being  left, 
which  afterwards  also  disappear,  leaving  a  small  mass,  capable  of 
being  stained,  which  is  possibly  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  The  zymase 
of  the  cell,  although  still  active  and  capable  of  bringing  about  the 
fermentation  of  the  glycogen  within  the  cell  or  of  sugar  solution, 
does  not  pass  out  of  the  cell.  It  seems  probable  also  that  the  glycogen 
is  first  hydrolysed  by  another  ferment,  which,  like  the  zymase,  remains 
in  the  cell,  since  glycogen  added  to  the  solution  is  neither  hydrolysed 
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nor  fermented.  The  zymase  itself  is  destroyed  in  about  20  hours  by 
the  proteolytic  enzyme.  Invertase  also  passes  out  of  the  cells  so 
rapidly  when  they  are  placed  in  water  that  a  solution  of  considerable 
inverting  power  is  formed  which  only  contains  traces  of  albumins ; 
attempts  are  being  made  to  prepare  pare  invertase  by  this  means. 

A.  H. 

ReBpiration  of  Hydrogen  and  Hydrocarbons  through  the 
Oreen  Pcurts  of  Pkucits.  By  Gino  Pollacoi  {Chem,  Genir.y  1901, 
ii,  938—939  ;  from  Atti  B.  Ist.  Bot.  Univ.  Pavia),— The  production  of 
formaldehyde  in  the  green  parts  of  plants  is  attributed  to  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen.  Both  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  were  found  to 
be  given  off  by  plants.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nutrition  of  Plants  at  the  Bxpense  of  the  Cotyledons.  By 
GusTAYi!  ANDRife  {Compt  rend.,  1901,  183,  1011— 1013). —The 
amounts  of  dry  matter,  ash,  silica,  calcium,  phosphoric  acid,  potassium, 
and  nitrogen  were  determined  in  Spanish  haricots  and  in  the  cotyledons 
and  plants  at  intervals  of  two  days,  commencing  nine  days  after 
sowing  the  seeds.  The  results  are  arranged  to  show  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  cotyledons  and  the  coincident  increase  in  the  plants 
of  the  various  constituents. 

Silica  and  calcium  are  absorbed  from  the  commencement,  being,  as 
previously  shown,  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  the  cotyledons.  Nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  remain  unchanged  for  some  time,  the  grain  in 
the  plant  being  accounted  for  by  corresponding  losses  in  the  cotyledons. 
The  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil  commences  at  the 
same  time  as  the  assimilation  of  soil-nitrogen.  The  absorption  of 
potasssium  from  the  soil  commences  as  soon  as  the  germinating  period 
ends.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chlorophyllous  Assimilation  in  the  Autumn.  By  Jban 
Fbisdbl  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  840— 841}.— On  repeating  his  ex- 
periments with  glycerol  extracts  of  leaves  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  411)  in 
October  and  November,  the  author  obtained  negative  results.  It  was, 
however,  found  that,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  assimilation  is  ^ery 
feeble  in  the  leaves  themselves.  Further  experiments  will  be  made 
in  the  spring.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mechanism  of  Esteriflcation  in  Plants.  By  Euo&ne  Chababot 
and  A.  H&bebt  {BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1901,  [iii],  25,  955—959.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  619). — Rhodinol  is  esterified  more  readily  than 
geraniol  3  under  comparable  conditions,  83  per  cent,  of  the  rhodinol, 
and  67  per  cent,  of  the  geraniol  are  converted  into  the  acetate.  In  a 
sample  of  Algerian  geranium-oil,  it  was  found  that  the  esters  contained 
a  larger  proportion  of  rhodinol  than  the  free  alcohols,  showing  that 
esterification  in  the  plant  obeys  the  usual  laws,  and  that  the  esterified 
alcohols  found  in  the  plant  are  those  which  are  most  readily  esterified 
under  laboratory  conditions.  T.  M.  L. 

Composition  of  the  Reserve  Carbohydrates  of  the  Proteid 
of  the  Seeds  of  some  Liliacese,  and  in  particular  of  Butcher's 
Broom.  By  Gbobobs  Dubat  {Gwnpt,  rwd.,  1901, 188,  942—944).— 
Air-dried  seeds  of  Buaeue  aeuleatue  (with  9*88  per  cent,  of  water) 
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yielded  0*97  per  cent  of  fatty  matters  and  when  digested  for  half-an- 
hour  with  0*3  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath,  13*616  per  cent, 
of  reducing  sugar,  calculated  as  invert  sugar.  A  certain  amount  of 
Iwvulose  was  separated  as  calcium  Invulosate. 

When  hydrolysed,  the  seeds  yielded  69*85  per  cent,  of  reducing 
sugars:  mannose,  27*92;  dextrose  (?),  27*64;  invert  sugar,  13*61, 
and  pentoses,  0*68  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Origin  of  Starch  in  Wheat  Ghreun.  By  Pierre  P.  DbhArain  and 
C.  DupoNT  {Gompt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  774— 778).— Whilst  the  total 
nitrogen  of  a  wheat  crop  does  not  increase  after  the  commencement  of 
maturation  (Isidore  Pierre,  Recfwrches  exph*,  sur  la  developpemerU  du  Ml, 
1866  ;  Deh^rain  and  Meyers,  Abstr.,  1883,  493  ;  and  Berthelot,  Chitn. 
Veg.  Agric.,  2,  259),  there  is  a  migration  of  nitrogen  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  leaves,  followed  by  a  concentration  in  the  graiuj 

In  the  case  of  starch,  there  is  at  no  period  a  reserve  of  amylaceous 
matter,  such  as  occui-s  in  potatoes,  tobacco,  &o.  The  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  starch  during  the  last  weeks  is  therefore  due  to  the  elaboration 
of  new  substance,  notwithstanding  that  the  green  portions  of  the 
plants  are  by  this  time  very  restricted.  It  is  now  shown  that  the 
green  upper  portions  of  the  stems  have  the  functions  of  leaves  in  de- 
composing carbon  dioxide,  it  is  further  shown  that  whilst  nitrogen 
and  reducing  sugars  remain  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  stems,  the  starch, 
dextrin,  and  non-reducing  sugars  migrate  for  the  most  part  to  the  ears, 
where  they  are  concentrated  as  starch. 

The  late  production  of  starch,  and  its  dependence  on  the  stems  re- 
maining green,  is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  field  experiments  in 
1888  and  1889,  when  the  weather  was  wet  and  dry  respectively  during 
the  period  of  maturation.  In  1888,  the  weight  of  grain  was  3445 
kilos.,  and  contained  439  kilos,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  2689  kilos, 
of  starch ;  in  1889,  the  yield  of  grain  was  2922  kilos.,  and  it  contained 
447  kilos,  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  1808  kilos,  of  starch  per  hectare. 

N,  H.  J.  M. 

PruBBio  Acid  in  Sweet  OcuEUsava.  By  Patrick  Carmodt  {Laneetf 
1900,  Bepriot). — ^The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  sweet  cassava,  first 
pointed  out  by  Francis  (Abstr.,  1877,  ii,  515),  is  confirmed.  It  is 
further  shown  that  the  acid  is  located  chiefly  in  the  skin  and  outer 
cortical  layer,  whereas  in  the  bitter  cassava  it  is  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  tuber.  £.  G. 

Chemistry  of  Stylophorum  Diphyllum.  By  Julius  O. 
SoHLOTTERBECK  and  H.  0.  Watkins  {Pharm.  Eevi$w,  1901 »  19, 
453 — 458). — Stylophorum  diphyllum,  commonly  known  in  America  as 
the  yellow  or  celandine  poppy,  belongs  to  the  Papaveraoece  and  grows 
in  the  low  woods  from  Ohio  to  Tennessee  and  westward  to  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri.  The  following  alkaloids  were  found  to  be  present  in 
the  plant  as  salts  of  chelidonic  acid :  (1)  chelidonine,  for  which  the 
formula  proposed  by  Schmidt  and  Selle  is  confirmed  by  analyses  of 
the  alkaloid  and  its  salts;  it  is  a  tertiary  base  and  contains  no 
methoxy*group8.  (2)  A  new  alkaloid,  siylapine,  Oig'ELifi^lS ,{of  which 
the  chloride,  nitrate,  hydriodide,  aurichloride,  and  piatinichloride  have 
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been  analysed ;  it  does  not  contain  methozj-groupe  and  is  probably 
a  tertiary  base;  (3)  protopine;  (4)  a  new  alkaloid,  di/pkylUns  wbiob 
melts  at  216° ;  (5)  sanguarine,  identical  with  that  found  in  Sanguincyriai 
CheHdoniumf  and  Boeconia.  Potassium  chelidonate  is  present  in  the 
plant  in  considerable  quantity.  Besides  the  above  substances,  the 
plant  also  contains  a  crystalline  colouring  matter  probably  identical 
with  chelidoxanthin,  and  a  fragrant  substance  resembling  coumarin 
in  odour.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Does  Argemone  Mezioana  contain  Morphine?  By  Julius  O. 
ScHLOTTESBECK  (Phorm.  Eeview,  1901,  19,  468—461). — Mexican  or 
prickly  poppy  {Argemone  mexicana)  does  not  contain  morphine ;  the  only 
alkaloids  present  are  berberine  and  protopine.  The  alkaloid  isolated 
from  this  plant  by  Peckolt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  argemonine,  is 
probably  identical  with  protopine.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Boots  of  Dorstenia  Klaineana 
(Ghibon  Ivy)  and  D.  Brasiliensis.  By  Edouabd  Hbckbl  and 
FBtoftBic  ScHLAGDBKHAUFrBN  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  940^942). — 
The  root  of  Daratenia  Klcnneana,  a  shrub  common  in  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa,  has  a  brick-red  bark  and  a  strong  odour  of  cou- 
marin. It  contains  ^•couma/rin^  O^JELfi^  which  melts  at  180^  and 
IB  soluble  in  light  petroleum ;  various  red  resins,  characterised  by 
giving  an  intense  cochineal  coloration  in  contact  with  bromine  vapour  ; 
tannin,  and  a  large  quantity  of  starch. 

The  root  of  D.  Braailieneie  yields  to  light  petroleum  a  crystalline 
substance  which  melts  at  189^  and  gives  a  golden-yellow  colour  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  brown  colour  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  selenious  acids ;  a  golden-yellow  colour,  becoming  violet  and  then 
blue,  with  sulphuric  and  iodic  acids,  and  a  violet  tint  changing  to  blue 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate.  The  root  also  contains 
resinB  which  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  from  2>.  Klaineana,  Both 
roots  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  inorganic  matter,  the  ash 
consisting  of  calcium  and  ferric  oxides,  the  latter  in  large  quantity, 
as  also  are  the  sulphates,  no  chlorides,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphates.  C.  H.  B. 

Feeding  Experiments,  with  Milch-sheep  and  Gk>ats,  on  the 
Bffeot  of  Fat  on  the  Amount  and  Composition  of  the  Milk. 
By  O.  Bbgbb,  p.  Doll,  G.  Fingbbliko,  E.  Hanokb,  H.  Stbolin, 
W.  ZiBLSTOBFF  and  August  Mobgbk  (Chem.  Zeit,,  1901, 26,  951—963). 
— ^Fat,  when  fed  in  the  form  of  sesam^  cake  or  earth-nut  oil,  has, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  considerable  effect  on  the  amount  of  fat  in 
the  milk,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  fats  serve,  at  any  rate  to  some 
extent,  as  materials  for  the  production  of  milk-fat. 

When  the  fat  of  a  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :3*6 — 3*7,  and 
containing  1  gram  of  fat  per  kilo,  of  live  weighty  is  replaced  to  the 
extent  of  four-fifths  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  carbohydrates,  the 
milk-fat  produced  was  reduced  by  about  14  grama  per  day,  or  about 
34  per  cent,  of  the  normal  amount. 

Whilst  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  food-fat  diminished  the  fat  in 
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the  dry  matter  of  the  milk  by  7*1  per  cent.,  there  was  invariably  an 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  sugar,  nitrogen,  and  ash.  An  increased 
amount  of  food-fat  up  to  a  certain  point  increased  the  amount  of 
milk-fat  but  not  the  other  constituents. 

The  effect  of  food-fat  in  increasing  the  milk-fat  is  limited,  and  an 
excess  of  fat  produces  different  effects  with  different  animals. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oomposition  of  Hard  Wheat  and  the  Physical  Oonstitatioii 
of  its  Gluten.  By  tMnx¥LEUEXNT{Compt.  rend.,  1901, 133, 944—947). 
— Analyses  are  given  of  Russian  and  African  wheat  grain  and  of 
Canadian  goose  wheat.  Hard  wheat  contains  above  2*5  per  cent. 
of  proteids  more  than  soft  wheat,  and  more  gluten  than  the  most 
highly  nitrogenous  soft  wheats.  The  sum  of  the  gluten  and  starch  in 
wheat  is  a  constant  amount  (66  per  cent.),  and  the  sum  of  the  sugars 
and  the  soluble  nitrogenous  matters  is  also  constant  (5  per  cent.). 
The  results  of  determinations  of  gliadin  in  the  flour  of  hard  wheat  by 
means  of  the  two  methods  described  by  the  author  {Compt,  rend,,  132, 
1421,  and  133,  327  and  754)  are  not  concordant,  owing  to  hard  wheat 
containing  1'5  to  2  per  cent,  more  soluble  matter  than  soft  wheat ; 
even  when  the  densimeter  results  are  subjected  to  a  correction,  the 
results  are  much  too  low.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  gluten  of 
hard  wheat  of  a  considerable  amount  of  conglutin.  The  gluten  of 
flour  from  Russian  wheat,  for  instance,  contained  gliadin  46*45,  glu- 
tenin  37*89,  and  conglutin  15*66  per  cent.  "S,  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Products  Resulting  ttom  the  Grinding  of 
Wheat  by  means  of  Millstones  and  Rollers.  By  L^on  Lindbt 
{J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1901,  [iv],  14,  433— 437).— The  superiority  of  roller 
milling  over  the  ordinary  grinding  by  millstones  is  clearly  seen  from 
the  analyses  of  the  different  constituent  parts  into  which  the  wheat  is 
separated  by  the  two  processes.  H.  R.  Ls  S. 

Influenoe  of  Single  Manures  on  Barley.  By  J.  J.  Yanha. 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1901,  30,  745—750 ;  from  Zeit.  la/ndw.  Versuchs-Wes. 
Oeaterr.,  1901, 4, 40). — ^Nitrogenous  manure  increases  the  yield  of  grain 
and  straw  much  more  than  other  manures,  and,  like  potash,  promotes 
root-growth.  With  increased  root-production,  there  is  also  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  weight  of  stems.  The  weight  of  single  stems  is, 
however,  only  increased  by  a  mixture  containing  nitrogen,  potassium, 
and  phosphorus  in  moderate  quantities.  The  length  of  the  stems  is 
increased  by  phosphates  or  potassium  manure  (up  to  100  kilos,  per 
hectare)  and  diminished  by  much  nitrogenous  manure.  The  number 
of  ears  is  influenced  much  more  by  nitrogen  than  by  phosphoric  acid 
and  potassium  ;  the  latter  ai'e  without  advantage  in  quantities  greater 
than  100  kilos,  per  hectare.  Nitrogenous  manures,  and  in  a  much  less 
degree,  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid,  increase  the  number  of  grains 
by  increasing  the  number  of  ears.  All  these  manures,  but  especially 
nitrogen,  increase  the  weight  of  grain ;  potassium  seems  to  influence 
the  volume  of  the  grain  the  most.  Phosphoric  acid  increases,  whilst 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  diminish,  the  mealiness  of  the 
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graio.  The  amounts  of  total  nitrogen  and  of  proteids  are  considerably 
reduced  by  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium.  Potassium  is  deposited  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  straw  than  in  the  grain,  whilst  phosphoric  acid 
is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  grain.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bxperiments  with  Varieties  of  Barley.  By  Joseph  Hanamank 
(CAen*.  CwUr,,  1901.  ii,  1126—1127;  from  Zeit.  landw.  VertuehaWea. 
Oesterr.f  4,  993 — 1006). — The  results  of  experiments  with  old  Bohemian 
and  different  Scotch  varieties  of  barley  showed  that  the  heaviest  and 
best  variety  (goldfoil)  deteriorated  most,  notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able climatic  conditions.  The  other  acclimatised  varieties  remained 
unaltered.  The  local  conditions  greatly  affected  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen. 

The  application  of  kainite  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  gain  in  yield, 
whilst  the  amount  of  proteids  was  reduced. 

The  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  barley  grown  during  ten  years  was  1*44.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influenoe  of  Manuring  on  the  Composition  of  Potatoes. 
By  Walteb  F.  Suthebst  {Chem.  News,  1901, 84,  258— 259).— Analyses 
were  made  of  potatoes  grown  (1)  without  manure,  (2)  with  20  tons  of 
farmyard  manure,  and  (3)  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  of  potassium 
chloride,  and  2  cwt.  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  acre.  The  following 
percentage  results  were  obtained  : 

Dry 
Matter. 

1.  23-76 

2.  21-92 

3.  24-05 

The  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the  tubers  from  plots  1  and  3 
is  attributed  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  dis- 
solve the  artificial  manures. 

The  starch  was  determined  gravimetrically  with  Fehling's  solution, 
after  heating  3  grams  of  the  &ied  substance  successively  with  water 
at  108^  and  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Pjrrenean  Phosphates.  By  Jules 
JorFBE  (Bull.  Soe.  Chim.,  1901,  [iii],  25,  960— 961).— The  small 
amount  (0*14  per  cent.)  of  nitrogen  in  phosphates  from  the  Pyrenees 
was  found  to  be  of  no  agricultural  value.  T.  M.  L. 

Mixtures  of  Martin-slag  and  Degelatinised  Bone-meal  as 
Diluents  for  Basio  Slag.  By  Franz  W.  Dafert  and  F.  Pilz 
{Chem.  Cenir.f  1901,  ii,  895;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Verauehs-Wes,  Oesterr,^ 

4.  960 — 963). — An  alleged  sample  of  basic  slag  was  separated  by 
means  of  bromoform  into  a  light  portion  (67  per  cent.)  consisting  of 
degelatinised  bone  meal,  and  a  heavy  portion  (40  per  cent.),  found  to 
be  martin-slag.  The  phosphate  contained  total  P^O^,  16*63  per  cent, 
and  14*3  per  cent,  soluble  in  citric  acid  solution.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Simple  Gasometric  Method  of  Ekstimatixig  Chlorine,  Hydro- 
ohlorio  Acid,  Silver,  and  Phoephates.  By  E.  Ribolbb  (Zeit. 
anal.  Chmn.,  1901,  40,  633->638).-- Silver  chloride,  treated  with 
hydrazine  sulphate  and  sodium  hydroxide,  is  decomposed  according  to 
the  equation  4AgCl  +  N8H4,HjSO^  +  6NaOH  -  4Ag  +  4NaCl  +  Na^^ 
+  6H0O  +  N2.  By  calculation,  1  part  of  nitrogen  corresponds  with 
20*424  parts  of  ^ver  chloride:  experiment  gives  20*2  parts.  The 
silver  chloride  (not  more  than  a  gram),  precipitated  and  washed  in  the 
usual  manner,  is  placed,  together  with  about  0'5  gram  of  hydrazine 
sulphate,  in  the  reaction  flask  of  a  Knop-Wagner  azotometer,  the 
inner  vessel  of  which  is  charged  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  After  the  temperature  has  been  adjusted,  as 
usual,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  shaken  for  15  minutes,  the 
temperature  readjusted,  and  the  volume  of  gas  read  off. 

For  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  quantity  of  a  phosphate 
containing  not  more  than  0*16  gram  of  PjO^  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  treated  with  1 — 2  grams  of  silver  nitrate  and  then  with 
sufficient  sodium  hydroxide  to  produce  a  permanent  precipitate,  the 
precipitation  of  brown  silver  oxide  being  avoided.  Dilute  ammonia 
is  then  added  until  the  liquid  is  alkaline  to  litmus  paper,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  5  minutes.  The  silver  phosphate  is  collected  and 
washed,  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The  silver  is  precipitated  as 
chloride  and  estimated  as  above.  One  milligram  of  nitrogen  is  obtained 
for  each  3*33  mg.  of  Tfi^  M.  J.  S. 

.  Fluorine  in  Musts  and  Wines.  By  Karl  Windisch  {Zeit. 
Nahr.'Qmiu9m,y  1901, 4,  961— 968).— Mention  is  made  of  several  in- 
stances where  the  must  from  Spanish  grapes  could  not  be  induced  to 
ferment,  owing,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  to  the  presence  of  a  fluoride. 
The  various  methods  for  the  qualitative  detection  of  fluorine  are  re- 
viewed, and  preference  is  given  to  the  test  by  etching  glass. 

An  accurate  estimation  of  fluorine  in  foods  is  still  a  destderaium. 
The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  prevention  of  loss  of  fluorine  by 
volatilisation  when  reducing  the  substance  to  ash.  L.  db  K. 

Qstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  Pyritea  By  R.  Auzbnat  {Chom. 
Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1093;  from  Man,  id.  1901,  [iv],  15,  11,  635).— 0-6 
gram  of  the  sample  is  oxidised  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  with 
addition  of  20  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ^dium  chloride.  The 
excess  of  acid  may  then  be  evaporated  at  120^  without  any  fear  of 
losing  sulphuric  add.  At  least  six  hours  should  elapse  before 
collecting  the  barium  sulphate.  L.  db  K. 

[Discrimination  between  and  Bstimation  of  Pyrites  and 
Marcasite  in  Mixtures.]  By  Hbnbt  N.  Stokbs  {Bull.  U.S.  Oeol. 
Survey,  1901,  No.  186,  Ser.  B.,  Chem.  and  Phyiics,  No.  35).— See  this 
vol.,  ii,  87. 
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fiistixnation  of  Persulphates.  By  Charles  A.  Pjstibbs  and  Sbth 
E.  Moody  (iiwwr.  J.  /SW.,  1901,  [iv],12,  367— 376).— The  authors  have 
investigated  the  various  processes  in  use  for  the  estimation  of  persul- 
phates.  The  process  introduced  by  Leblanc  and  Eckardt  (reduction 
with  ferrous  sulphate  and  titration  of  the  excess  with  permanganate)  is 
simple,  rapid,  and  convenient.  Griibzner's  method  (reduction  at  the  boil- 
ing point  with  arsenious  acid  in  alkaline  soluiion  and  titration  of  the 
excess  with  iodine)  is  not  trustworthy  without  a  correction.  Mon- 
dolfo's  process  (heating  with  potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the  liber- 
ated iodine  with  thiosulphate)  is  simple  and  fairly  rapid,  but  tends  to 
give  too  low  results.  The  method  recently  proposed  by  Namias  where 
the  potassium  iodide  is  allowed  to  act  for  twelve  hours  in  the  cold  also 
gives  low  results. 

Gooch  and  Smith's  process  for  the  estimation  of  chlorates  (  A.bstK,  1892, 
ii,  236)  by  means  of  arsenic  acid  and  potassium  iodide  may  also  be 
applied  to  persulphates  ;  the  results  are  accurate,  but  the  process  is  less 
simple  than  the  other  methods.  L.  db  K. 

Bstimation  of  Alkali  Persulphates.  By  G.  Allard  {J.  Phamu 
Chim.,  1901,  [vi],  14,  506— 508).— The  method  usually  employed 
for  the  estimation  of  alkali  persulphates,  which  consists  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  iodine  liberated  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  the  persulphate  solution,  is  accurate  only  when  carried  out  in 
neutral  solution.  If  carried  out  in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  as  recom* 
mended  by  Moreau  {Btdl.  Soe,  Fharm,^  1901,  3,  179),  the  results  are 
too  high,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sulphuric  acid  liberates  iodine  from 
the  potassium  iodide.  H.  R.  Le  S. 

Bdle  of  Phosphorio  Aoid  in  Wine  Analysis.  By  Kudolf  Woy 
{Zeit.  dffenU.  Chem.,  1901,  21,  415— 420).— Phosphoric  acid,  although 
no  longer  regarded  as  of  much  importance  in  judging  the  purity  of  a 
wine,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distiurbing  factor  in  estimating  the 
other  constituents  of  wine  ash.  The  author  has  already  explained  that 
part  of  the  acid  may  be  converted  into  pyrophosphoric  acid  and  so 
escape  precipitation  with  molybdate  solution  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  344). 
It  is  now  shown  that  the  potassium  carbonate  of  the  wine  ash  acts  to 
some  extent  on  the  calcium  phosphate  with  formation  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate and  potassium  phosphate.  The  estimation  of  the  alkalinity, 
according  to  the  German  official  process,  becomes,  therefore,  slightly 
incorrect  in  the  presence  of  much  phosphoric  acid.  The  matter 
requires  further  investigation.  L.  bb  K. 

Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Artifloial  Manures.  By  F. 
Krwtbchuvsl  {Zeit.  angew,  Chem.,  1901,  14,  1136— 1138).— Conven- 
tional methods  are  given  for  the  partial  or  full  analysis  of  phosphatic 
and  nitrogenous  artificial  manures.  L.  de  K. 

Analjrsis  of  Mixtures  of  Alkali  SiHoates,  Carbonates,  Sulph- 
ates and  Hydroxides.  By  Georg  Lungb  and  W.  LohOfeb  (Zeit, 
angew,  Chem.,  1901,  14,  1125— 1134).— The  idea  that  sodium  silicate 
is  completely  decomposed  by  barium  chloride  is  incorrect ;  about  40 
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per  cent,  remains  in  solution  and  apparently  increases  the  free  alkalinity. 
The  presence  of  silicic  acid  introduces  an  error  when  phenol phthalein 
is  used  as  indicator  on  account  of  its  acidic  properties ;  the  silica  is, 
however,  rendered  inert  if  the  liquid  contains  sufficient  sodium  chloride. 
Solutions  containing  carbonate  may  be  fairly  accurately  titrated  with 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  diluted 
and  contain  sodium  chloride,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a 
fair  proportion  of  sodium  hydroxide ;  the  concentration  of  the  alkali 
should  not  exceed  one  gram-mol.  of  sodium  chloride  per  litre.  For 
the  estimation  of  the  total  alkali,  the  best  process  is  titration  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  methyl-orange.  The  following 
scheme  is  given  for  the  technical  analysis  of  the  soda  cake  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fibre :  1.  Insoltbble  mcUter  is  estimated  as  usual.  2. 
AlkaZinUy,  Twenty  c.c.  of  the  solution  (50  grams  dissolved  to  500  cc.)  are 
titrated  with  iiT-hydrochloric  acid  and  phenolphthalein  until  colourless 
and  the  titration  is  then  continued  with  methyl-orange  as  indi^tor. 
3.  Sodium  sulphide  and  sulphite.  Twenty  cc.  are  diluted  to  200  c.c, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  rapidly  titrated  with  iT/lO  iodine.  4. 
Sodium  sulphite  ondy.  One  hundred  cc.  are  precipitated  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  zinc  acetate,  the  whole  is  diluted  to  250  c.c,  and  filtered ; 
50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  again  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
titrated  with  iodine.  5.  Sodium  silicate.  Twenty  c.c  are  evaporated 
with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  silica  separated  as  usual. 
6.  Sodium  sulphate.  The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  precipitated  with 
barium  chloride  as  usual.     The  usual  calculation  is  then  applied. 

L.  DE  E. 

Modification  of  Schuxnann's  Apparatus  for  Bstimating  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  Cement.  By  P.  Beck  (ZeU.  cmal.  Chem., 
1901,  40,  646 — 649). — Instead  of  oil  of  turpentine,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  employed;  its  lower  viscosity  shortens  the  operation 
materially.  The  adjustment  of  the  liquid  to  the  zero  of  the  graduation 
is  facilitated  by  having  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  another  in 
the  graduated  tube,  which  can  .be  brought  into  communication  by 
rotating  the  tube  in  the  neck.  Several  additional  devices  enable  a 
series  of  estimations  to  be  performed  rapidly.  M.  J.  S. 

Examination  of  Mixtures  of  Portland  Oement  and  Slag 
MeaL  By  P.  Beck  (ZeU.  anal.  Chem.,  1901,  40,  649— 666).— Recent 
experiments  by  W.  Fresenius  show  that  a  high  consumption  of 
permanganate  (see  Abstr.,  1884,  876)  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
criterion  of  the  adulteration  of  Portland  cement  with  slag  meal.  Atten- 
tion has  therefore  been  directed  to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  existing 
as  sulphide,  this  being  the  most  characteristic  constituent  of  slag  when 
compared  with  genuine  cement.  Three  methods  were  employed  :  (1) 
The  total  sulphur  was  estimated  by  fusing  the  substance  with  alkali 
carbonates  and  nitrate  and  heating  the  solution  with  nitiic  acid ;  the 
sulphur  present  as  sulphate  was  also  estimated  after  boiling  the 
substance  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  difference  was  assumed  to 
represent  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides.  (2)  The  substance  was  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
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and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  absorbed  by  cadmium  chloride,  as  in 
Fresenius'  method  of  estimating  sulphur  in  cast  iron.  (3)  The  con- 
sumption of  permanganate  by  the  substance  was  ascertained,  and  also 
the  amount  of  permanganate  required  after  the  substance  had  been 
digested  in  the  cold  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  cadmium  salt. 
The  difference,  calculated  according  to  the  equation  6KMn04  + 
dSadE^O  +  GMnO  +  dSOj,  agreed  closely  with  the  amount 
of  sulphide-sulphur  estimated  according  to  method  (1)  in 
the  sla^*meal  itself,  and  with  the  calculated  amount  in 
mixtures  of  the  slag-meal  with  a  sample  of  Portland  cement 
which  did  not  contain  sulphides.  This  method  is  the  most  rapid  of 
the  three.  It  is  carried  out  exactly  as  follows :  The  weighed  sub- 
stance (I  gram)  is  made  into  a  paste  with  50  c.c.  of  water  in  a 
flask,  100  c.c.  more  water  are  added  and  an  excess  of  permanganate 
solution  (5  grams  per  litre)  with  vigorous  shaking,  then  immediately 
50  C.C.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  small  portions.  By  adding  the 
reagents  in  this  order,  all  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  prevented.  An 
excess  of  titrated  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  solution  is  then  added 
and  the  excess  titrated  back  with  the  permanganate.  A  similar 
experiment  is  then  made,  in  which  1 — 2  grams  of  cadmium  carbonate 
are  added  to  the  wetted  cement  instead  of  the  permanganate. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  added  as  before  and  the  flask  is  filled  with  carbon 
dioxide  and  cdtked.  When  the  mixture  has  become  clear,  it  is  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  immediately  titrated  with  a  permanganate  solution 
one-fifth  the  strength  of  the  former  one.  M.  J.  S. 

Volumetric  Bstimation  of  Manganese.  By  Fbed  Ibbotsok 
and  Harry  Brearley  {Chem.  Ntws,  1901,  84,  247— 248).— In  the 
bismuthate  process,  1*1  grams  of  the  metal  are  dissolved  in  35  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*20,  and  bismuthate  added  to  the  cooled  solution 
until  a  permanganate  colour  persists  or  manganic  oxide  separates  on 
boiling.  The  solution  is  cleared  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  sulphurous 
acid  or  ferrous  sulphate,  cooled,  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  water  and  excess 
of  bismuthate,  filtered,  washed  with  3  or  4  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  mixed 
with  excess  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  and  titrated  with  deci- 
normal  permanganate.  With  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  results  are  liable  to 
be  too  high.  The  presence  of  chromium  only  affects  the  results  in  warm 
solutions  or  when  contact  with  the  bismuthate  is  prolonged.  Tungsten 
does  not  affect  the  reaction,  but  any  hydrofluoric  acid  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Titanium  and  vanadium  may  prove  troublesome  and  molybdenum 
is  so  when  hydrogen  peroxide  is  used,  but  not  with  ferrous  sulphate 
(compare  Bamage,  this  vol.,  ii,  50).  D.  A.  L. 

Volumetrio  Elstimation  of  Manganese.  By  Lawrence  Dufty 
{Chrnn,  News,  1901,  84,  248).— 0*1  gram  of  steel  is  dissolved  in  2  or  3 
CO.  of  nitric  acid  according  to  the  amount  of  carbon  present,  the  carbon 
estimated,  the  solution  diluted  with  nitric  acid  in  a  test-mixer  to 
20  C.C.,  when  the  manganese  is  under  0*8  per  cent,  or  otherwise  to 
25  CO.,  and  then  mixed  with  0*2  gram  of  bismuthate.  After  settling, 
5  ccof  the  clear  solution  are  compared  colorimetrically  with  a  standard. 
The  process  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Beddrop  and  Bamage  (Trans., 
1895,  67,  268).  D.  A.  L. 
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Volumetric  Estimation  of  Manganese.  B7  Hugh  Ramags 
{Chem.  New8,  1901,  84,  269.  Compare  preceding  abstracts).— The 
author  defends  his  statements  against  criticisms  of  Ibbotson  and  Brear- 
ley,  and  expresses  disapproval  of  the  use  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  ammo- 
nium ferrous  sulphate  as  a  substitute  for  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the 
manner  suggested  hj  those  authors.  Moreover,  he  prefers  titration 
to  the  colorimetric  method  of  Dufty.  D.  A.  L. 

New  Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Manganese.  By  Geobo 
TON  Knobre  (Zeit,  angew,  Chem.,  1901,  14,  1149— 1162).— Marshall 
(Trans.,  1891,  69,  771 — 786)  has  stated  that  manganous  salts  when 
mixed  with  potassium  persulphate  yield  manganese  dioxide.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  making  this  the  basis  of  a  quantitative  esti- 
mation. Solutions  of  manganous  salts,  which  must  first  be  converted 
into  sulphate,  on  boiling  with  excess  of  ammonium  persulphate  yield 
the  whole  of  the  metal  as  dioxide,  which  may  then  be  collected  and 
treated  either  gi*avimetrically  or  volumetrically.  In  the  presence, 
however,  of  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  iron,  or  cobalt,  the  dioxide  carries 
down  a  portion  of  these  metals ;  in  the  absence  of  cobalt,  good  results 
may  even  then  be  obtained  by  applying  the  volumetric  process  with 
standard  hydrogen  peroxide  (or  ferrous  sulphate)  and  standard  potass- 
ium permanganate. 

The  process  may  be  successfully  applied  to  the  estimaflon  of  not  too 
small  proportions  of  manganese  in  iron-spar  and  nickel-steel ;  also  in 
"  spiegeleisen  **  and  ferromanganese.  L.  ns  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Iron.  By  Otto  Schmatolla  (Ch&m. 
Centr,,  1901,  ii,  1094;  from  Fharm.  Zeii,,  1901,  46,  810).— When 
reduced  iron  is  tested  by  the  process  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  retards  the  solvent  action  of  the  iodine  ; 
the  following  modification  is  therefore  proposed :  0*3  gram  of  the 
sample  is  put  into  a  stoppered  flask  with  5 — 10  c.c.  of  water  and 
1*6  grams  of  coarsely  powdered  iodine,  the  flask  is  placed  in  cold  water 
and  frequently  shaken  until  the  iodine  has  dissolved.  After  remaining 
for  half  an  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  excess  of  iodine  is 
titrated  with  ^/lO  thiosulphate. 

When  pulverised  iron  is  tested,  the  freshly  prepared  sulphuric  acid 
solution  should  be  diluted  to  200  c.c.  A  portion  is  placed  in  a  burette 
and  slowly  added  to  about  2  c.c.  of  a  2 — 3  per  cent,  solution  of  potass- 
ium permanganate  until  this  is  perfectly  clear  and  decolorised.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  iodine  (t  potassium  iodide)  and  treated  according  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia  process.  L.  db  K. 

Method  of  Quantitatively  separating  Nickel  and  Zinc.  By 
Arthur  Rosenhkim  and  Ernst  Huldsohinsky  {Ber.,  1901,  34, 
3913 — 3916.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  533). — Zinc  forms  a  complex 
salt  with  ammonium  thiocyanate,  (NH4)2Zn(SCN)4,4H20,  which  crys- 
tallises in  white  needles  readily  soluble  in  cold  water;  it  closely 
resembles  the  corresponding  cobalt  compound  {loc»  oil,),  and  like  the 
latter  is  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  amyl  alcohol.  This 
property  is  used  to  separate  zinc  from  nickel  for  the  purposes  of 
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quantitative  estimation  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  metals.  The  details 
of  the  process  are  similar  to  those  previously  described  in  the 
separation  of  nickel  and  cobalt  {loo,  eU.).  Alloys  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel,  argentan,  nickellin,  and  german  silver,  have  been  analysed  by 
this  process  and  the  results  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the  usual 
method;  the  agreement  is  very  good.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

[Detection  of  OlefLnes  in  Light  Petroleum.]  By  Luigi 
Balbiano  and  V.  Paolini  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1901,  26,  932— 933).— Two  or 
three  c.c.  of  the  rectified  sample  boiling  below  100°  are  shaken  for 
2  to  3  minutes  with  10 — 12  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  mercuric 
acetate  and  then  set  aside  in  a  closed  tube  for  24  to  36  hours.  If  then 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of  small,  white,  lustrous 
lamellsB,  the  presence  of  an  define  is  proved.  The  aqueous  layer 
may  contain  aldehydes  or  ketones ;  processes  are  given  for  their 
identification.  L.  db  K. 

Determination  of  the  Befraotive  Index  of  Ethereal  Oils.  By 
F.  Utz  {flhwii,  Cenir.,  1900,  ii,  1130;  from  Apoth.  ZeU.,  16,  742—746). 
— ^The  author  used  for  his  recent  determinations  an  Abb^  refracto- 
meter  with  prisms  that  can  be  heated.  It  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  index-division  shown  on  the  sector,  which  is  calculated  for 
the  ordinary  temperature,  is  available  for  higher  temperatures ;  it 
appears  that  a  correction  is  only  requisite  when  the  temperature 
exceeds  60°,  but,  considering  the  other  sources  of  error,  this  is  not  of 
much  practical  intei  est.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  increase  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  glass  with  increase  in  temperature.  However, 
at  every  observation  the  temperature  should  be  recorded.  The  refrac- 
tive index  of  a  large  number  of  ethereal  oils  is  given  for  15°,  20°,  25°, 
and  30°,  and  also  the  degree  of  dispersion  at  15°.  As  a  result  of  this 
investigation,  the  author  has  somewhat  modified  his  previous  view  that 
the  refractive  index  may  serve  to  distinguish  oils  free  from  terpenes 
from  the  ordinary  ethereal  oils.  This  is  only  true  in  the  case  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  ethereal  oils,  for  instance,  oils  of  lemon, 
fennel,  juniper,  sassafras,  kc.  The  determination  of  the  refractive 
index  may,  however,  give  a  valuable  clue  as  to  the  age  of  the  oil,  as 
it  increases  by  long  keeping;  it  will  detect  admixture  of  foreign 
ingredients  if  these  possess  a  different  refractive  index  from  that 
of  the  oil  and  it  will  often  tell  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  prepared.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  and  Decomposition  of  Iodoform.  By  C.  H.  L. 
Schmidt  (Chem.  Centr,^  1901,  ii,  1095 ;  from  Arch,  inUmcU.  Fharm, 
Th&rap.f  1901^  Sf  110). — ^A  starch  solution,  coloured  blue  by  the 
presence  of  iodine,  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered 
from  the  iodide  of  starch.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  nitrite,  which 
will  then  show  the  presence  of  hydriodic  acid.  Any  precipitate  is 
collected,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  zinc  dust,  which  decomposes  the 
iodoform  and  causes  a  farther  blue  precipitate.  By  means  of  this 
reaction  the  author  has  found  that  iodoform  gives  off  iodine  at  100° 
and  even  at  80°  in  the  presence  of  air ;  in  the  presence  of  water  or 
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glycerol  and  air,  part  of  the  iodine  is  converted  into  hjdriodic  acid. 
Besides  iodine,  some  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  are  also 
formed.  The  presence  of  the  latter  may  be  proved  by  heating  the 
iodoform  at  100^  in  a  current  of  air  and  passing  the  vapours  first 
through  water  and  then  through  blood.  '  L.  ns  K. 

Detection  of  Iodoform  in  the  Presence  of  some  Organic 
Iodine  Oompounds.  By  0.  H.  L.  Schmidt  {Chem,  Centr.,  1901,  ii, 
1095;  from  Arch.  inUrruU.  PJuvrm,  Tfierap.j  1901,  8,  187).— In  the 
presence  of  i^opropyl  iodide,  allyl  iodide,  or  di-iodohydrin,  iodoform  may 
be  detected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  like  allyl  iodide,  it 
may  be  decomposed  or  extracted  by  mercury  or  chloroform,  whilst 
tVopropyl  iodide  is  only  extracted  by  chloroform,  and  di-iodohydrin  is 
neither  decomposed  by  mercury  nor  extracted  by  chloroform.  The 
presence  of  albumin  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  When 
iodoform,  suspended  in  glycerol,  is  heated  for  a  long  time  at  100°, 
carbon  monoxide  and  carboh  dioxide  are  evolved  and  the  liquid  con- 
tains free  iodine,  hydriodic  acid,  and  traces  of  wopropyl  iodide.  The 
latter  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  allyl  iodide, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  glycerol.  Allyl  iodide  is  only 
temporarily  present  in  the  liquid  and  may  be  detected  by  its  odour 
and  physiological  action.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Ethyl  Alcohol.  By  Josef 
Habebmann  and  A.  Obstebbeicheb  {Zeit,  anal.  Chem,,  1901,  40, 
721 — 724). — ^The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  an  alkaline  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  is  decolorised  much  more  rapidly  by  methyl 
alcohol  than  by  ethyl  alcohol.  To  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
which  must  contain  nothing  except  water  and  the  respective  alcohols 
(10  per  cent.),  two  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydr- 
oxide, and  then  one  or  two  drops  of  i\r/10  permanganate  are  added. 
With  ethyl  alcohol,  the  colour  takes  about  5  minutes  to  pass  through 
violet  and  green  to  yellow,  the  green  stage  lasting  for  several  minutes ; 
if  methyl  alcohol  is  present,  however,  the  change  to  yellow  is  so  rapid 
that  the  intermediate  colours  can  scarcely  be  observed.  Liquids  con- 
taining less  than  5  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  require  a  preliminary 
fractional  distillation.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Commercial 
Formcddehyde.  By  Maubioe  Dutk  {Arm.  €him.  anal,  appl.,  1901, 
6,  407 — 409). — One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  sample  previously  diluted  with 
half  its  bulk  of  water  are  placed  in  a  cooled  flask  and  ammonia  is 
slowly  added  in  slight  excess ;  if  after  a  few  hours  the  liquid  still  does 
not  react  with  phenolphthalein,  a  little  more  ammonia  should  be  added. 
A  little  sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  order  to  render  the  hexamethyl- 
enetetramine  more  stable  and  the  liquid  is  distilled  until  100  c.c.  have 
passed  over.  The  distillate  is  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  redistilled  in  a  bulb  apparatus^  and  the  fractions  passing  over 
between  65°  and  100°  are  collected.  These  are  again  rectified  so 
as  to  obtain  a  distillate  containing  three-fourths  of  its  bulk  of  methyl 
alcohol.    The  methyl  alcohol  is  finally  estimated  by  converting  it 
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into  methyl  iodide.  For  every  5  c.c,  10  grams  of  iodine  and  2  grams 
of  amorphous  phosphorus  are  added ;  after  a  few  hours  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  and  the  whole  distilled.  The 
methyl  iodide  is  collected  in  a  graduated  measure  over  water  and  from 
its  volume  that  of  the  methyl  alcohol  is  calculated.  Commercial  saimples 
of  formaldehyde  have  been  found  to  contain  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of 
methyl  alcohol.  L.  de  K. 

Estimatioix  of  Glycerol.  By  Simon  Zeisel  and  R.  Fanto  {Chem. 
CmUr.y  1901,  ii,  1131  ;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Vermcha-Wes,  OesUrr.,  4, 
977 — 979). — The  glycerol  is  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  hydriodic 
acid  (b.  p.  127°),  which  soon  converts  it  into  wopropyl  iodide.  This 
may  then  be  distilled  and  its  iodine  estimated  by  means  of  Zeisel's 
alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  L.  de  K. 

Quantitative  Separation  of  Gholesterols  firom  Fats.  By  £. 
RiTTEB  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1901,  25,-  872).— Fifty  grams  of  fat  are  heated 
on  the  water-bath  in  a  large  porcelain  basin  with  100  c.c.  of  alcohol 
and  a  solution  of  8  grams  of  sodium  in  150  c.c.  of  99  per  cent  alcohol. 
When  the  alcohol  has  volatilised,  75  grams  of  salt  are  added  and  then 
so  much  water  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  dissolves.  The  liquid 
is  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness,  first  over  the  naked  flame,  then 
on  the  water-bath,  and  finally  in  a  drying  oven  at  80°.  The  residue  is 
finely  powdered,  put  into  a  paper  cartridge,  and  extracted  with  ether 
in  a  Soxhlet  tube  for  9  hours.  Sand  or  paper  cannot  be  substituted 
for  the  salt. 

To  remove  traces  of  soap  and  glycerol,  the  ether  is  distilled,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  as  little  alcohol  as  possible,  and  reprecipitated  by 
water.  The  cholesterol  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  at  60°  ;  the 
bulk  of  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  weighed  flask  and  the  last  adhering 
particles  are  rinsed  off  with  ether.  The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the 
residue  dried  at  100—120°.  L.  db  K. 

[Ebtimation  of  Sugar  in  Beets.]  By  B.  S.  Hiltneb  and  B.  W. 
Thatcher  (Jl  Amw,  Chem.  Soc.,  1901,  23,  863— 868).— A  polemical 
reply  to  the  criticism  of  Ewell  {J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soo.,  1901,  23,  432)  on 
the  method  described  by  the  authors  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in 
beets  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  535).  E.  G. 

Betimation  of  Volatile  Acidity  of  Wines.  By  Xavibr  Bogques 
and  G.  Sellieb  {Ann.  Chim.  anal,  appl.y  1901,  6,  414— 417).— The 
authors  had  previously  devised  (ihid.f  1898,  3,  222)  an  apparatus 
based  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Curtel  (this  vol.,  ii,  55). 
They  think,  however,  that  the  sources  of  error  mentioned  by  Curtel 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  notably  to  affect  the  results  of  the 
distillation  procesa 

Another  possible  source  of  error,  however,  is  that,  if  the  wine 
should  contain  bisulphates  and  be  concentrated  to  a  very  small  volume, 
the  tartaric  acid  will  be  acted  on  with  formation  of  ci^rbon  dioxide  and 
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an  aldehyde  which  collects  in  the  distillate  and  renders  the  titration 
slightly  inaccuiate.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Uric  Acid.  By  Adolf  Jolles  {Zeil.  phyaiol.  Chem,^ 
1901,  33,  542 — 546). — The  author  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Folin 
and  Sha£Per  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  585),  that  his  method  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
450,  515)  is  accurate.  W.  D.  H, 

Detection  of  Benzoic  Acid  and  Alkcdi  Benzoates  in  Food.  By 
J.  De  Brevans  {J,  Fharm.  Chim.,  1 901,  ^vi],  14,  438— 440).— The  sample 
to  be  tested  is  extracted  with  water  (if  a  liqiyd,  200  c.c.  are  taken), 
the  solution  filtered,  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted 
three  times  with  50  c.c.  of  a  mixtuie  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
light  petroleum.  The  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution 
may  contain  '*  saccharin,"  salicylic  acid,  and  benzoic  acid.  If  the  first 
two  are  absent,  the  benzoic  acid  may  be  tested  for  in  the  following 
way.  A  small  portion  of  the  residue  is  placed  in  a  dry  test-tube, 
2  c.c.  of  aniline  containing  0  02  gram  of  rosaniline  hydrochloride  per 
100  c.c.  are  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  about  20  minutes,  when,  if 
benzoic  acid  is  present,  the  liquid  becomes  red,  then  blue,  and  finally 
violet  in  colour.  A  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  next 
added,  and  the  solid  portion,  which  is  now  blue  in  colour,  is  collected, 
washed  until  all  the  violet  colouring  matter  is  removed,  and  finally 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  when,  if  benzoic  acid  was  originally  present,  the 
blue  colour  due  to  the  aniline- blue  formed  is  clearly  seen. 

H.  R.  Lk  S. 

Application  of  Iodine  Monobromide  in  tbe  Analysis  of 
Fats  and  Oils.  By  Jos.  Hanus  {Zdt.  Nahr.'OenuBwn.^  1901,  4, 
913 — 920). — ^Iodine  monobromide  may  be  easily  prepared  by  slowly 
adding  13  grams  of  bromine  to  20  grams  of  powdered  iodine  with 
constant  stirring,  and  cooling  to  5 — 8°.  The  reaction  takes  about 
10  minutes  for  completion  aod  the  product  is  freed  from  any  un- 
combined  bromine  by  passing  a  rapid  current  of  carbon  dioxide  over 
it.  It  constitutes  a  grey,  crystalline,  metallic-looking  substance  which 
should  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The  author  prefers  to  use  its 
solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  instead  of  the  well-known  Hiibl  solution 
for  the  following  reasons.  Its  strength  is  readily  ascertained  by 
adding  potassium  iodide  and  titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  it 
keeps  for  a  considerable  time  and  it  acts  on  fats  with  great  rapidity, 
so  that  an  iodine  absorption  takes  only  10 — 15  minutes.  In  practice, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  dissolve  10  grams  of  the  compound  in 
500  ac.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

0'6 — 0*7  gram  of  solid  fats,  0*2 — 0*25  gram  of  oils  having  an  iodine 
figure  below  120,  or  0*1 — 0*15  gram  of  oils  showing  a  higher  figure 
is  dissolved  in  a  beaker  or  stoppered  flask  in  10  c.c.  of  chloroform  and 
25  c.c.  of  the  standardised  iodine  monobromide  solution  are  then 
added  from  a  burette.  After  standing  for  10  minutes  (fats)  or  15 
minutes  (oils),  15  c.c.  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (1  :  10)  are  added, 
and  the  libmted  iodine  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  without 
using  starch.    The  results  agree  with  those  of  Hiibl*  L.  P8  Kt 
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SyBtematio  Inspection  of  Milk  for  Presenratives.  By  Albert 
E.  Leaoh  (Analyst,  1901,  26,  289— 291).— Formaldehyde  is  tested 
for  by  heating  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  casserole  10  c.c.  of  the  sample 
with  10  c.c.  of  hydrocbloric  acid  containing  1  c.c.  of  10  per  cent, 
ferric  chloride  per  500  c.c.  The  presence  of  formaldehyde  is  indicated 
by  a  more  or  less  intense  violet  coloration.  Although  objection  has 
been  taken  to  this  test  on  account  of  other  colour  reactions  taking 
place,  the  author  has  never  met  with  a  sample  giving  this  reaction, 
where  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  could  not  also  be  proved  by 
other  tests. 

The  ash  obtained  in  due  course  is  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  any  effervescence  will  show  the 
presence  of  sodium  carbonate ;  the  original  sample  is  examined 
by  the  rosolic  acid  test  for  cai:bonate.  A  few  c.c.  of  water  are 
then  introduced  into  the  crucible  and  when  the  ash  is  dissolved  it 
is  tested  in  the  usual  way  for  boric  acid  with  turmenc  paper. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Margarine  in  Batter.  By  Chables  Annat6 
{Chem,  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  836 ;  from  Fliarm.  Zett,  46,  693).— The 
butter  prepared  from  the  milk  of  three  cows,  whichi  in  addition  to 
their  usual  food,  had  also  partaken  of  8esam6  cakes,  gave  with  the 
furfuraldehyde  test  a  decided  reaction  for  8esam6  oil.  The  mere 
fact  of  this  test  being  obtained  does  not,  therefore,  prove  the  presence 
of  margarine.  On  account  of  its  liquid  nature,  sesame  oil  itself  cannot 
be  employed  as  a  butter  adulterant,  but  only  so  when  in  combination 
with  tallow  or  similar  fats.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Margai*ine  in  Dairy  Products  by  means  of  the 
Sesame  Oil  Test.  By  Hermann  Bbemeb  {Chem.  Centr,,  1901,  ii, 
966.;  from  Fharm.  Zeit.,  46,  767— 758).— The  author  strongly  doubts 
Annat6's  statement  that  butter  prepared  from  the  milk  of  cows  which 
have  been  fed  on  sesam^  cake  gives  the  furfuraldehyde  test  for  sesame 
oil,  and  suggests  that  the  test  has  been  improperly  applied.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  butter-fat  should  be  carefully  filtered, 
so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  casein.  It  is,  however,  thought  possible 
that  a  chemical  extraction  of  the  milk  might  yield  a  fat  giving  the 
reaction.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Sesame  Oil.  By  Paul  Soltsien  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901, 
ii,  1096  ;  from  Pharm.  Zeit.,  46,  771— 772).— A  reply  to  Bremer. 
Even  now  the  author  would  prefer  the  sugar  to  the  furfuraldehyde 
test  if  the  use  of  the  latter  had  not  been  made  obligatory  [in 
Glermany].  The  fact,  stated  by  Schrott  and  Fiechtl,  that  a  solution  of 
furfuraldehyde  in  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  turns  red,  had  been 
noticed  independently  by  the  author.  L.  de  K. 

The  Sesamd  Oil  Reaction  in  Butter  Ancdysis.  By  Chables 
Ahnat6  (Chem.  CenW.,  1901,  ii,  1095—1096;  from  Pharm.  Zeit.,  46, 
772). — A  reply  to  Bremer.  The  author  was  fully  aware  of  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  ensure  a  successful  sesam^  oil  reaction. 

L.  DE  K« 
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Detection  of  Margarine  by  means  of  the  Sesam^  Oil 
Beaction.  By  Hermann  Bbbmeb  (Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1096 ;  from 
Pharm,  Zeit,  46,  818—819.  Compare  Abfitr.,  1900,  ii,  325).— A  reply 
to  Soltsien  and  AnDat6  (preceding  abstracts).  L.  db  K. 

Is  the  Seeam^  Oil  Beaction  of  a  Butter  a  sufficient  Proof  of 
Adulteration.  By  A.  Reinsch  (Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1096 ;  from 
Mitch.  Zeit,,  30,  643—644). — In  the  author's  experience,  every  sample 
of  butter  which  gave  the  sesam^  oil  reaction  was  found  to  contain 
margarine.  Undoubtedly  genuine  butter  never  gave  the  reaction. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  feeding  experiments  of  Yieth  and 
Siegfeld  have  not  been  carefully  repeated.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Sesajn6  Oil.  By  Fbbnand  Ranwez  {Rev.  intern. 
Falsi/.,  1901,  14,  125— 127).— Soltsien  has  stated  that  the  test  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  furfuraldehyde  is  untrustworthy  and  has  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  instead.  The  author 
states  that  the  latter  test  is  not  delicate  enough  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  sesam^  oil  in  butter,  and  has  also  proved  by  a  number 
of  experiments  that  the  furfuraldehyde  test  may  be  safely  used.  In 
the  absence  of  sesam^  oil,  no  colour  is  developed  for  several  hours  and 
only  on  a  prolonged  contact  is  a  brownish-yellow  coloration  gradually 
formed  ;  this  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  red  colour  caused  by 
sesam^  oil.  L.  db  K. 

Occurrence  and  Detection  of  Sesame  Oil  in  Oommercial 
Arachis  Oils.  By  Paul  Soltsien  ((7/i«9/i.  Bevue,  1901,  8,  202—203). 
— ^Tambon  has  stated  that  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  arachis  oil, 
give,  like  sesam^  oil,  the  Baudouin  furfuraldehyde  reaction.  The 
author  has  fully  investigated  this  matter  and  states  that  there  is  hardly 
any  commercial  arachis  oil  which  does  not  contain  sesam^  oil  either  by 
actual  adulteration  or  from  the  fact  that  often  arachis  oil  is  pressed  after 
sesam^  oil.     Samples  prepared  by  the  author  never  gave  the  reaction. 

When  applying  Baudouin's  test  to  the  fatty  acids,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  active  principle  of  Besam6  oil  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
mineral  acids  and,  in  consequence,  gets  partly  removed ;  however,  the 
presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  ses&m^  oil  in  arachis  oil  may  be  safely 
detected  when  operating  with  the  fatty  acids ;  stannous  chloride  should 
not  be  substituted  for  furfuraldehyde  as  it  causes  the  fatty  acids  to 
turn  brown.  L.  de  K. 

Some  Analyses  of  Bulgarian  Butter  derived  firom  BuflQsJoes 
and  Sheep,  also  of  Bulgarian  Lard  and  Walnut  Oil.  By 
NiKOLAUS  Pbtkow  {Zeit.  NaJir.-Gmussm.,  1901,  4,  826—828).— 
Analyses  are  given  of  fourteen  samples  of  buffalo  and  12  samples 
of  sheep's  butter,  showing  the  amount  of  water,  fat,  non-fatty 
matters,  sp.  gr.  of  the  fat  at  100°,  refraction,  Reichert-Meissl  number, 
Kbttstorfer  number,  iodine  number,  insoluble  fatty  acids,  and  free 
acids  (Burstyn's  method).  Both  varieties  of  butter  show  no  practical 
difference  from  cow's  butter  except  in  so  far  that  the  Reichert-Meissl 
numbers  of  the  buffalo  butter  were  higher  than  is  mostly  the  case 
witb  cow's  butter ;  they  varied  from  31*02  to  38*2. 
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Similar  analyses  of  three  samples  of  Bulgarian  lard  showed  that  this 
does  not  materially  differ  from  other  European  lard.  The  average 
analysis  of  5  samples  of  oold-pressed  Bulgarian  walnut  oil  gave  : 
sp.  gr.  0*9258,  at  15°:  refractometer  number  67*7,  at  40°:  iodine 
number  148*21  and  acidity  (Burstyn)  4*38.  L.  db  K. 

A  Sharp  Indicator  for  Titrating  Dark  Coloured  Fats.  By 
J.  Fbbundlich  (Ghem.  Centr,,  1901,  ii,  1094—1095;  from  Oesterr. 
Chem.  Zeil.,  1901,  4,  441—442.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  41).— When 
phenolphthalein  cannot  be  used  as  an  indicator,  the  author  recommends 
that  for  each  titration  10  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  Alkali 
Blue  n  OLA  should  be  used.  L.  de  K. 

New  Ghravimetric  Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Ludwig 
Vahiko  (ZeU.  anal.  Ghem.,  1901,  40,  720— 721).— When  added  to  a 
mixture  of  silver  nitrate  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide,  formalde- 
hyde is  oxidised  to  sodium  formate  with  reduction  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  silver  oxide  to  the  metallic  state.  After  being  left  for  15 
minutes  in  the  cold,  secluded  from  light,  the  precipitate  is  digested  three 
or  four  times  with  an  excess  of  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  This  dissolves  the 
unreduced  silver  oxide  and  the  reduced  metal  can  then  be  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  M.  J.  S. 

Microchemiofid  Examination  of  Tea  and  Observations  on 
Caffeine.  By  P.  Klbt  {Bee.  IVav.  Chim.,  1901,  20,  [ii],  344—351).— 
About  one-third  of  a  tea  leaf  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
quicklime  and  of  water,  dried  at  100°,  and  moistened  with  two  to 
three  drops  of  alcohol  in  a  small  filtering  tube.  The  filtered  solution 
is  evaporated,  the  residue  placed  on  a  small  mica  plate,  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  asbestos  and  sublimed  on  to  a  glass  cover  slip.  The  sub- 
limate generally  consists  of  an  amorphous  centre  with  radiating 
needles ;  if  the  latter  do  not  show,  the  plate  is  breathed  on  after 
drawing  across  it  a  platinum  wire  with  which  a  crystal  of  caffeine 
has  been  broken.  The  whole  of  the  amorphous  mass  gradually  becomes 
crystallina  Tea  leaves  which  have  once  been  extracted  do  not  give  a 
sublimate  of  caffeine  under  these  conditions. 

On  crystallising  caffeine  from  water  at  70°,  shorty   thick  needles. 
are  obtained  with  a  rectangular  extinction   between  crossed    nicols, 
which  are  totally  different  from  those  of  ordinary  caffeine,  the  extinction 
of   which  is  at  36°;  the  former  crystals  are  anhydrous,  the  latter 
hydrated. 

On  subliming  anhydrous  caffeine  to  which  a  little  water  has  been 
added,  anhydrous  crystals  are  deposited,  unless  the  surface  of  deposition 
has  upon  it  a  trace  of  the  hydrated  substance ;  when  this  is  present, 
the  sublimate  is  hydrated.  Hydrated  caffeine  loses  the  whole  of  its 
water  over  sulphuric  add.  W.  A.  D. 

Detection  of  Nicotine  by  means  of  Ponmddehyde.  By 
SoHiNDKLMRiSTBB  {Rev.  intem,  Falaif.,  1901,  14,  129). — If  a  trace  of 
nicotine  is  mixed  with  1  drop  of  30  per  cent,  formaldehyde,  a  solid 
residue  is  formed  after  some  hours  which  gives  an  intense  rose  colora- 
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tion  when  touched  with  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  ;  if  resinous  matter 
is  present,  a  blood-red  colour  appears.  After  some  time,  the  colour 
changes  to  green.  A  more  permanent  colour  is  obtained  when  instead  of 
formaldehyde  pure  formic  acid  is  used.  The  test  is  characteristic  for 
nicotine  and  is  not  given  by  conicine  and  similar  organic  bases  formed 
by  putrefying  meat.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Raspberry  Juice.  By  Eduakd  Spaeth  (Zeit.  Nahr,- 
Gmiusm.,  1901,  4,  920—930)  (continued  from  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  291). 
— Full  details  are  given  for  the  detection  of  sugar  substitutes  (starch- 
syrup,  **  saccharin,"  dulcin),  preservatives  (salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
calcium  /S-naphthoIsulphonate  [abastrol],  alcohol,  boric  acid),  organic 
acids,  and  esters  by  already  known  processes. 

Raspberry  juice,  or  syrup,  when  pure,  is  characterised  by  freedom 
from  unfermentable  polarising  substances  (dextrin)  after  treating  the 
fermented  solution  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  fixed  acidity  is  mainly  due  to  malic  acid.  The  author  also 
observes  that  the  test  for  artificial  colours  as  laid  down  in  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia,  namely,  agitation  with  amyl  alcohol,  is  not 
conclusive,  but  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  the  "  wool  test"  and 
the  usual  tests  for  vegetable  colours.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkalinity  of  Blood.  By  Augusts  LuMiisRE, 
Louis  LuMites,  and  Henri  Barbieb  (Campt,  rend.f  1901,  133, 
692 — 695). — The  various  methods  of  estimating  the  alkalinity  of 
blood  yield  variable  results,  and  the  authors  find  that  greater  accuracy 
16  secured  if,  after  mixing  the  blood  with  excess  of  acid,  the  residual 
acid  is  determined  by  causing  it  to  act  on  a  mixture  of  potassium 
iodate  and  iodide  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine.  With  a  constant 
quantity  of  acid  and  varying  quantities  of  blood,  however,  the 
alkalinity  decreases  as  the  quantity  of  blood  increases,  but  constant 
results  are  obtained  if  the  quantity  of  acid  added  is  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  blood  taken.  The  alkalinity  as  thus  determined  repre- 
sents the  true  alkalinity  and  a  fraction  of  the  total  basicity  of  the 
blood.  C.  H.  B. 

Detection  of  Peptone  in  Urine.  By  Zdenko  Okeny  {Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1901, 40,  592 — 595). — Urine  is  commonly  examined  for  peptone 
either  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  by  precipitating  with 
phosphotungstic  acid  and  testing  either  precipitate  for  the  biuret  reac- 
tion. From  urine  rich  in  urobilin,  that  substance  is  also  precipitated  by 
both  reagents,  and  likewise  gives  the  biuret  reaction.  Bang  has 
shown  that  the  ammonium  sulphate  precipitate  can  be  freed  from 
urobilin  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The  author  finds  that  if  the 
phosphotungstic  acid  precipitate  of  urobilin  is  decomposed  by  barium 
hydroxide  and  the  warm  alkaline  solution  shaken  with  air,  the 
urobilin  becomes  oxidised,  with  the  possible  exception  of  traces  which 
are  too  small  to  produce  the  biuret  reaction.  The  phosphotungstic 
precipitate  obtained  by  Hofmeister's  method  is  more  easily  oxidised 
than  that  prepared  by  Salkowski's  method.  M.  J.  Bj/  ' 
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Dispersion  of  Ultrarviolet  Bays.  Bj  F.  F.  Martens  {Ann. 
Phys.,  1901,  Fiv],  6,  603— 640).— A  theoretical  and  physical  paper, 
not  suitable  for  abstraction.  J.  0.  P. 

Badioacti^ty  of  Uranium  By  Henri  Becqubrel  {Gompt 
rend.,  1901,  12Q,  977— 980).— The  author  has  previously  found 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  518)  that  if  solutions  of  uranium  compounds  are 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  barium  salt  and  the  latter  is  pre- 
cipitated, the  radioactivity  of  the  precipitate  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  original  uranium  compound,  whilst  by  several  repeti- 
tions of  this  process  the  radioactivity  of  the  uranium  compound  is 
greatly  reduced.  After  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  he  has  again 
examined  the  various  products  and  finds  that  the  uranium  preparations 
have  regained  their  original  radioactivity;  with  practically  the  same 
intensity  in  all  cases,  whereas  the  barium  precipitates  have  entirely 
lost  their  radioactivity,  or,  in  other  words,  have  behaved  as  if  their 
very  marked  radioactivity  was  simply  induced.  The  author  considers 
that  these  results  show  that  uranium  compounds  have  a  radioactivity 
of  their  own,  although  the  possibility  that  the  uranium  may  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  some  specially  radioactive  substance  not  separated 
in  the  various  operations  is  not  excluded.  The  recovery  of  radio- 
activity is  in  all  probability  a  phenomenon  of  auto-induction,  and 
supports  the  author's  view  that  the  emission  of  rays  not  deviated  in 
a  magnetic  field  is  due  to  the  emission,  by  the  same  substance,  of 
deviable  rays,  just  as  Bontgen  rays  are  produced  by  the  impact  of 
cathode  rays.  The  author  1ms  repeated  his  observations  on  the  radio- 
activity of  uranium  compounds  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and 
confirms  his  previous  residt.  C.  H.  B. 

Besearches  on  ContcM^t  Mectrioity.  By  Oscar  Knoblauch 
{Zeit.  fhystkai,  Chem.,  1901,  80,  225— 244).— The  author  determined 
the  sign  of  the  charge  left  on  plates  of  platinum,  paraffin,  glass,  and 
sulphur,  on  the  removal  of  various  powders  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  plates.  Beventy-five  different  compounds  were  employed,  including 
acids,  basep,  neutral  salts,  and  various  organic  products.  Platinum 
and  paraffin  become  positively  charged  if  the  powder  is  of  an  acid 
nature,  negatively  if  it  is  alkaline,  whilst  for  neutral  compounds  the 
charge  left  is  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative.  Sulphur  be- 
comes positively  charged  by  contact  with  acid  powders,  but  negatively 
in  almost  all  other  cases ;  glass,  however,  becomes  negatively  charged, 
except  when  the  powder  is  of  an  alkaline  nature.  These  results  are 
satisfactorily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  plates  and  powders 
are  coated  with  a  film  of  the  saturated  aqueous  solution ;  when  an 
acid  powder  is  placed  on  the  platinum  or  paraffin  plate  and  the  films 
are  hence  in  contact,  the  hydrogen  ions,  on  account  of  their  greater 
velocity,  pass  in  excess  into  the  platinum  surface  film^  so  that  when 
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the  powder  is  removed,  the  plate  is  positively  charged.  SimOar 
reasoning  explains  the  negative  charge  with  alkaline  powders,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  neutral  salts,  the  charge  is  dependent  on  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  two  ions.  The  differences  hetween  the  results 
obtained  with  glass  and  sulphur  plates  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  films  on  the  plates  themselves  are  respectively  alkaline  and  acid 
solutions.  The  author  further  discusses  the  law  enunciated  by  Goehn 
that,  of  two  dielectrics  in  contact,  the  one  with  the  higher  dielectric 
constant  becomes  positively  charged  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  3^5). 

L.M.  J. 

The  Discharge  Potential  of  Hydrogen  at  a  Mercary 
Cathode.  By  Alfred  Cobhn  and  Edgar  Nbumann  (ZeU.  fihyHkoL 
Chem.f  1901,  89,  353 — 354).— The  difference  between  the  discharge 
potential  of  hydrogen  at  a  platinum  and  at  a  mercury  cathode  at  —85^ 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  at  18^,  and  the  authors  conclude 
that,  since  in  one  case  the  mercury  is  solid  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
liquid,  the  discbarge  potential  of  hydrogen  at  metal  cathodes  is  depen- 
dent, not  on  accidental  properties  of  the  metal,  such  as  the  form  and 
nature  of  the  surface,  but  on  the  chemical  individuality  of  the  metal. 

J.  McO. 

Potential  Differences  in  Vapours  and  in  some  Solid  Mectro- 
lytes.  By  Rudolf  von  Hasslinobr  {Monatsh.,  1901,  22,  907^-916).— 
The  author  has  measured  the  potential  differences  assumed  by  metals 
when  placed  in  a  bunsen  burner  into  which  solutions  of  various  salts 
are  sprayed.  The  potential  difference  is  influenced  by  the  basic  as  well 
as  the  acid  constituent  of  the  salt,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  potential 
difference  measured  seems  to  be  due  to  the  latter.  The  most  remark- 
able result  observed  was  that,  in  the  vapour  of  certain  salts,  iron  and 
nickel  assumed  a  positive  potential  towards  platinum.  In  fused  lithium 
chloride,  iron  is  negative  towards  platinum.  The  difference  of  potential 
varies  with  the  temperature,  the  maximum  value  being  reached  at 
about  800°.  On  further  raising  of  the  temperature,  the  E,M,F,  decreases, 
and  in  lithium  chloride,  vapour  passes  through  zero  to  the  change  of 
sign. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  well-shown  with  the  solid  electrolytes, 
calcium  and  magnesium  oxides.  G.  Y. 

Dielectric  Constant  of  Paraffins.  By  Will  G.  Horhbll  {Amor. 
J.  Sci.,  1901,  [iv],  12,  433 — 446).— The  paper  is  mainly  physical.  By 
means  of  an  electric  wave  method,  the  author  finds  that  the  higher 
the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin,  the  greater  is  the  dielectric  constant. 
As  the  wave-length  diminishes,  the  dielectric  constant  increases. 
Cauchy's  formula  for  calculating  the  index  of  refraction  for  infinitely 
long  waves  gives  results  inconsistent  with  experiment.  J.  O.  P. 

Electrical  Properties  of  Alloys  of  Oopper  and  Ck>balt.  By  G. 
RmcHAXDT  (Ann.  Fhys.,  1901,  [iv],  6,  832— 855).— The  effect  of 
small  quantities  of  cobalt  on  the  electrical  properties  of  oopper  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  manganese  and  about  three  times  as  great  as  that 
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of  nickel.  The  addition  of  3 — 5  per  cent,  of  cobalt  gives  an  alloy  with 
a  minimum  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  ^+0*00077),  and  with 
a  maximum  thermoelectric  effect  (against  copper)  of  33  microvolts  for 
1^  temperature  difference.  Up  to  this  composition,  the  specific  resist* 
ance  of  the  alloys  increases  rapidly,  but  further  addition  of  cobalt  pro- 
duces only  a  slow  increase  of  resistance.  The  only  practical  application 
that  could  be  made  of  the  alloys  is  in  the  construction  of  thermo- 
electric batteries. 

The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  copper  has  a  great  effect  on  the 
properties  of  cobalt.  The  specific  resistance  has  a  maximum,  the 
thermoelectric  effect  a  minimum,  value  between  0  and  10  per  cent,  of 
copper.  All  alloys  except  those  containing  less  than  1*6  per  cent,  of 
cobalt  can  be  magnetised,  the  magnetism  being  destroyed  only  at  a 
bright-red  heat.  It  is  noted  that  alloys  of  copper  and  nickel  cannot 
be  magnetised.  J.  C.  P. 

Meotrioal  Ck>nduotiYit7  of  Flames  and  Gases.  By  Alexandre 
DB  Hemptinne  (ZeU.  ffhysikcd.  Chrnn.,  1901,  80,  345—352.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  563). — ^The  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  needle  con- 
tained in  a  battery  circuit  was  observed  when  gas  explosion  took  place 
in  a  tube  containing  free  ends  (electrodes)  of  the  circuit.  The  deflec- 
tion decreases  with  decrease  of  E,M,F,  of  the  battery,  but  not  exactly 
proportionally.  It  decreases  as  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is 
increased.  When  the  electrode  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  is  large  and  that  connected  with  the  negative  pole  is  small,  a 
large  deflection  is  obtained,  whilst  if  the  connections  be  reversed  only 
a  small  deflection  is  noticed,  thus  indicating  that  the  conductivity  of 
an  explosion  (like  that  of  a  flame)  is  unipolar.  The  deflection  is  greatest 
when  the  explosion  tube  is  open  to  the  air,  and  is  very  small  when  the 
whole  apparatus  is  kept  at  a  temperature  much  above  100°.  Prac- 
tically the  same  results  were  obtained  when  the  electrodes  consisted  of 
platinum,  gold,  or  iron  wires,  and  a  magnetic  field  is  also  without 
influence.  These  experiments  were  made  with  an  explosive  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  With  a  dry  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
or  of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide,  no  deflecticm  was  obtained,  but 
when  the  mixture  was  moist,  the  needle  moved  through  0*5  mm.  Erom 
the  experiments,  it  is  deduced  that  no  ions  take  part  in  the  gas  reaction, 
but  the  electricity  is  solely  transported  by  condensed  water,  for 
conditions  under  which  condensation  may  take  place  favour  the  trans- 
portation. J.  McO. 

A  Peculiar  Cell  containing  Ohromic  Ohloride  (Electro- 
chemical Equilibrium  between  Different  Degrees  of  Oxida- 
tion). By  Abbigo  Mazzuoohelli  {Oazze^ta,  1901,  31,  ii,  371 — 395). 
—In  1886,  Case  described  a  cell  {Prac.  Roy.  Soo.f  1886,  40,  348)  con- 
sisting of  tin  and  platinum  poles  in  chromic  chloride  solution,  which  he 
stated  had  an  EM.F,  0  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  0*25  volt  at 
95^.  It  was  found  later,  however,  by  Skinner  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  3),  that 
this  cell  has  the  EM,F.  0*44  volt  at  15''  and  0*40  volt  at  97°,  but 
that  it  polarises  much  more  readily  at  low  than  at  higher  temper- 
atures.    The  reactions  taking  place  in  the  cell  are,  at  high  temper- 
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atures,  the  solution  of  tin  by  the  liquid  with  the  production  of 
chromouB  chloride,  and  reprecipitation  of  the  .tin  in  the  cold.  As 
was  shown  by  Case,  the  cell  is  very  variable  in  its  action ;  the  E.M.F. 
is  altered  by  shaking  and  exhibits  a  steady  decrease  when  the  cell  is 
left  to  itself  on  open  circuit,  the  faU  being  more  rapid  at  high  than  at 
lower  temperatures.  The  author  explains  these  changes  as  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  action  of  the  chromic  chloride  on  tin,  which  takes 
place  as  a  local  action,  even  when  the  cell  is  an  open  circuit,  producing 
stannous  and  chromous  chlorides ;  the  latter  are  then  always  present 
in  the  liquid  of  the  cell  in  proportions  depending  pn  the  amount  of 
surface  presented  by  the  tin,  on  the  time  of  standing,  &c.,  and  further, 
their  distribution  throughout  the  liquid  is  not  uniform.  The 
potential  of  the  platinum  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  exact  com- 
position of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it.  The  author  derives,  from 
theoretical  considerations,  the  action  of  a  cell  containing  both 
oxidising  and  reducing  compounds,  and  endeavours  \o  determine 
chemically  the  equilibrium  between  tin  and  chromic,  chromous,  and 
stannous  chlorides,  but  the  numbers  obtained  do  not  agree  with  the 
theoretical  values.  The  only  interest  attaching  to  this  cell  is  not,  as 
was  stated  by  Haber  ("  Electrochemie,"  p.  177),  that  it  allows  of  the 
direct  transformation  of  heat  into  electrical  energy,  or,  as  was 
mentioned  by  Skinner,  that  it  is  capable  of  executing  a  Carnot's  cycle, 
but  that  owing  to  the  very  high  temperature  coefficient  of  the  reaction 
taking  place  in  it,  the  chemical  and  electrical  equilibria  between  the 
different  states  of  oxidation  are  readily  attained.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Deoomposition-tension  of  Molten  Sodiuxa  Hydroxide 
and  of  Lecui  Chloride.  By  Julius  Frikdbich  Sacheb  {ZeU.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1901,  28,  385 — 460). — When  sodium  hydroidde  is  fused  in  an 
iron  vessel  it  soon  assumes  a  red  tinge,  and  when  this  has  happened 
the  iron  has  become  passive  so  that  on  immersion  of  an  iron  wire  into 
the  fused  mass  there  is  no  polarisation  current ;  up  to  the  time  when 
this  passive  state  has  been  induced,  a  polarisation  current  of  very 
variable  strength  is  obtained.  The  only  metals  suitable  for  electrodes 
in  the  electrolysis  are  iron  and  platinum,  the  former  being  preferable. 
The  discharge  potential  and  the  cathodic  and  anodic  decomposition- 
tensions  of  fused  sodium  hydroxide  have  been  determined  in  an  iron 
vessel  with  an  iron  electrode,  and  with  a  platinum  vessel  and  electrode, 
at  temperatures  varying  between  385°  and  563%  and  between  575°  and 
694°.  The  curve  of  cathodic  decomposition  shows  two  well-marked 
breaks,  as  also  does  that  of  the  anodic  decomposition ;  the  values  found 
for  the  points  at  which  the  curve  shows  a  sudden  change  are :  for 
the  cathodic  discharge,  1-16  volts  (at  390°)  and  206  volts  (at  389°),  and 
for  the  anodic,  0*11  volt  (at  395°)  and  1-31  volts  (at  393°).  The  higher 
cathodic  point  corresponds  with  the  separation  of  sodium  and  the  lower 
with  the  separation  of  hydrogen.  The  higher  anodic  point  is  due  to 
the  discharge  of  hydroxyl  ions  and  the  lower  to  that  of  O"  ions.  This 
lower  anodic  point  disappears  as  the  hydroxide  becomes  free  from 
water  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  sodium  hydroxide  dissociates 
into  Na*  and  OH',  and  the  water  either  itself  gives  the  ions  H*  and  O''^ 
or  causes  these  to  be  formed  fro^n  the  0^^ 
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The  polarisation  of  fused  lead  chloride  was  determined  by  the 
decomposition  method  in  glass  vessels  of  various  forms,  using  carbon 
electrodes.  Two  breaks  occur  in  the  curves  obtained ;  the  position  of 
the  lower  break  varies  greatly  with  the  distance  between,  and  the  size 
of  the  surface  of,  the  electrodes.  At  575°,  the  higher  break  occurs  at 
1-256  volts,  at  681^it  is  at  1-190  volts.  When  the  electrodes  are  encased, 
the  lower  break  entirely  disappears.  This  lower  break  is  due  to  a 
depolarisation  effect  produced  by  the  depolarising  action  of  a  cloud  of 
lead  vapour  which  diffuses  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode.  The  higher 
break  corresponds  with  the  reversible  action  :  PbOlj  Zt  Pb  +  Gl^. 
Similar  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  obtained  by 
determining  the  discharge  potentials. 

Considerable  doubt  must  be  entertained  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
results  given  by  Churard  {Zeit,  Elektrochem.^  1899,  6,  214),  who  assumes 
that  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  salts  of  bivalent  metals  takes 
place  in  two  stages  :  MR^^^MR'  +  R'  (corresponding  with  the  higher 
break  in  the  decomposition  curve)  and  MR*  aM**  +  R'  (corresponding 
with  the  lower  break).  J.  McC. 

Influence  of  the  Addition  of  a  Salt  with  one  eimilar  Ion 
on  the  E.M.F.  of  Electrolytic  Oells.  By  Otto  Sagkub  (ZeiU 
physikal.  Cham,,  1901,  39,  364—368.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
636). — ^Planck's  formula  for  the  influence  of  a  salt  with  one  similar 
ion  on  the  EM,F,  of  an  electrolytic  cell  becomes  identical  with  that 
of  Abegg  and  Bose  when  the  concentrations  of  the  electrolyte,  C^ 
and  c^  are  the  same. 

It  is  shown  that  diffusion  can  take  place  against  the  fall  of  con- 
centration, and  that  the  ions  do  not  only  follow  Dalton's  law  of  partial 
pressure  but  their  motion  is  influenced  by  osmotic  and  electrical  forces. 

J.  McC. 

Mectro-chemiBtry  of  Double  Salts.  By  Wladimib  A.  Eistia- 
KOWSKT  (/.  ^tiM.  FhyB.  Chem,  Soe,,  1901,  33^  480—496  and  592—621). 
— ^The  author  indicates  a  new  method  of  calculating  the  electrolytic 
potentials  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  from  the  heats 
of  formation  of  the  haloid  salts  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  The 
numbers  given,  which  are  calculated  from  results  obtained  by  Thomsen 
and  by  Berthelot  and  refer  to  the  potential  of  the  hydrogen  electrode 
in  a  normal  solution  taken  as  zero,  differ  from  those  of  Wilsmoie 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  2). 

The  conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  two  complex  salts,  Ag3l(N03)2  and  AgjINOg,  have 
been  investigated  (compare  Hellwig,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  723).  By 
measurements  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  concentration-cell, 
Ag  I  AgNOg,  Agl  I  AgNOg  (concentrated)  |  AgNOg  |  Ag,  the  author 
shows  that  the  salt  AggI(N03)2  is  resolved  into  the  ions  AggI  and 
2N0g.     In  the  case  of  l^^-^^s^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^®  probably  Ag^I  and  NO3. 

A  relative  measure  of  the  free  energy  of  formation  of  double  salts 
of  potassium  cyanide  with  other  cyanides  has  been  obtained  by  deter- 
mining the  electromotive  force  of  the  element,  R  |  KCN  |  BX  |  B, 
R  being  a  metal  and  BX  one  of  its  salts.  Where  B  represents  Mg,  Al, 
Zn,  Od,  H,  or  Cu,  it  is  found  that  the  electromotive  force  increases  as 
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the  electro-affinity  decreases,  as  is  required  by  the  principle  put  forward 
by  Abegg  and  Bodlander  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  542).  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  namely,  Ni,  Pb,  Hg,  and  Ag,  are  due  to  the  capacity 
possessed  by  these  elements  for  forming  complex  cathions. 

The  author  has  determined  experimentally  the  relative  velocities  of 
migration  of  the  ions  of  the  double  salts,  A^fir{C20^)^,iB.fi, 
K^Fe(ON)0,3HsO,  and  Kfio{CN)^,  the  results  showing  that  Eohl- 
rausch's  ]aw  holds  for  such  complex  salts.  A  sketch  and  description 
of  the  special  apparatus  employed  in  these  measurements  are  given. 

Measurements  have  also  been  made  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
very  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts,  KAg(CN)2,  K3Ni(CN)4,  K3Co(CN)g, 
K3Fe(ON)y3HjO,  and  Kfir{Ofi;)^SKfi.  T.  H.  P. 

Production  and  Maintenance  of  Low  Temperatures.  By 
ARsiJNE  d'Arsonval  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133>  980— 983).— Tempera- 
tures down  to  -  60^  are  readily  obtained  by  means  of  methyl  chloride 
contained  in  a  porous  battery  cell  from  the  walls  of  which  the  neces- 
i^ary  evaporation  takes  placp  spontaneously.  Temperatures  of  - 1 12°  to 
- 115°  are  obtained  by  means  of  solid  acetylene  or  solid  carbon  dioxide, 
the  former  being  as  manageable  as  the  latter,  whilst  it  evaporates 
more  slowly  and  at  a  lower  temperature,  -  85°.  Both  dissolve  readily 
in  acetone  and  the  temperatures  specified  are  produced  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  these  solutions,  the  air  which  is  bubbled  through  the  liquid  being 
previously  cooled  by  passing  through  a  metal  worm  cooled  by  the  gases 
escaping  from  the  liquid.  For  temperatures  below  -115°,  liquid  air 
must  be  used,  and  with  its  aid  any  low  temperature  down  to  —194° 
can  be  obtained  and  kept  constant.  The  object  to  be  cooled  is  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  paraffin  of  low  boiling  point,  the  bath  being  cooled  by 
allowing  liquid  air  to  drop  into  and  evaporate  from  a  small  metal 
vessel  placed  in  the  paraffin  at  its  surface.  The  temperature  is  controlled 
by  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  liquid  air,  which  can  be  regulated  in  various 
ways.  In  the  cylindrica]  double-walled  vessels  with  a  vacuous  space 
between  and  with  silvered  walls,  the  loss  of  liquid  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  vessel  of  about  1000  c.c. 
capacity  is  only  about  20  grams  per  hour.  C.  H.  B. 

New  Furnace  Heated  by  the  Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe.  By 
Henri  Moissan  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1901,  24,  [vii],  289— 298).— This 
furnace  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box  of  hydraulic  lime,  perforated 
concentrically  through  its  cover  and  bottom.  The  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe 
is  introduced  into  the  lower  aperture  and  the  products  of  combustion 
escape  by  the  hole  in  the  cover.  The  crucible  is  made  of  quicklime,  or 
of  graphite  with  a  protective  outer  coating  of  quicklime  and  is  supported 
on  three  quicklime  prisms  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace.  This 
apparatus  is  employed  in  melting  refractory  substances  and  differs 
from  the  furnace  devised  by  Deville  and  Debray  in  being  heated  from 
below  instead  of  from  above.  As  the  flame  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  the  furnace  may  be  used  for  fusing 
oxidisable  substances.  G.  T.  M. 

[Thermodynamics  of  Conoentrated  Solutiona]  By  J.  J.  van 
Laab    {ZeU.   phytikal.  fihem.,    1901,   39,    342— S44).— The    author 
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oonsiders  that  the  deductions  made  by  Schiikareff  (this  vol.,  ii^  4)  are 
founded  on  false  premises  and  are  quite  worthless.  Thus  he  assumes  that 
f4  is  only  a  function  of  m^y  and  fi^  is  only  a  function  of  m,,  whereas 
it  is  well  known  that  f^  and  fi^  are  very  complicated  functions  of 
Tf  p,  fnj,  and  m,,  and  known  only  for  some  few  simple  cases.  Further, 
there  can  be  no  distinction  between  '^ determinate"  and ''undeter- 
minate  "  potential  as  supposed  by  Schiikareff.  J.  McC. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Ohlorine  Hydrate.  By  Robert  db 
FoBORABD  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133^  1304— 1306).— Direct  deter- 
minations  of  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  chlorine  hydrate,  corrected  for 
the  uncombined  water  present,  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  that  it 
holds  in  solution,  gave  -  15*63  Cal.  as  the  mean  of  three  experiments, 
and  hence  Clj  gas  +  9»H20  liq.  »  01,,  nH,0,  sol.  develops  +18*57  Cal. 
The  value  of  the  heat  of  formation,  calculated  from  the  curves  of 
dissociation  representing  the  observations  of  Isambert,  Roozeboom, 
and  Le  Chatelier  respectively,  is  + 18'16  Gal.  0.  H.  £. 

Invesldir&tions  with  the  Micromanometer.  By  A.  Shits  (Free. 
K.  Ahad,  Weimeeh.  Amsterdam,  1901,  4,  163—169.  Compare  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  388,  389,  708  ;  1901,  ii,  304,  436).— With  a  slightly  modified 
form  of  his  manometer,  the  author  has  determined  the  decrease  of 
vapour  tension  for  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
potassium  nitrate.  In  the  first  two  cases,  a  minimum  value  of  i  is 
found  near  the  concentrations  0*45  gram-mol.  and  0*1  gram-moL  per 
1000  grams  of  water  respectively.  With  potassium  nitrate,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  the  value  of  f  up  to  the 
most  concentrated  solution  investigated  -0*93  gram-mol.  per  1000 
grams  of  water.  These  results  are  in  qualitative  agreement  with 
those  obtained  by  the  boiling  point  method.  The  author  thinks  that 
the  existence  of  a  minimum  value  of  i  for  sodium  chloride  will  be 
satiBfactorily  proved  by  the  freezing  point  method  also,  although  this 
is  not  the  case  as  yet  (see  Raoult,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  203 ;  Chroustchoff, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  86  -,  Kahlenberg,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  540).  In  reference 
to  Kahlenberg's  recent  paper  (loo.  cit.),  the  author,  whilst  admitting 
that  the  values  of  t  deduced  from  the  conductivity  differ  in  general 
from  those  obtained  by  a  non-electrical  method,  does  not  regard  this 
as  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  Arrhenius'  theory.  It  is  probable 
that  the  conductivity  is  a  correct  measure  of  the  dissociation,  and 
that  the  different  values  given  by  other  methods  are  due  to  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  (in  moderately  concentrated  solutions)  of  ions 
and  the  products  of  polymerisation  or  association.  J.  C.  P. 

Polymerisation  of  Inorganio  Chloro-anhydrides.  By  GiACOif o 
L.  CiAMioiAN  (Atti  Real  Aocad.  Lincei,  1901,  [v],  10,  ii,  221—226).— 
The  fact  that  the  molecular  weights  obtained  from  ebullioscopic 
meaaurements  of  certain  inorganic  chloro-anhydrides  seem  to  indicate 
polymerisation  of  these  compounds  has  been  explained  by  Oddo  (this 
voL,  ii,  6)  as  due  to  the  volatility  of  the  dissolved  substances  at  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  solution.  On  determining  the  value  of 
the  ratio,  a,  of  the  concentrations  of  phosphorus  ozychloride  in  the 
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vapour  given  off  from  a  benzene  solution  and  in  the  solution  itself,  and 
allowing  for  the  volatilisation  bj  multiplying  the  observed  molecular 
weight  by  (1  -  a),  Oddo  {toe,  cit,)  found  that  the  numbers  obtained 
still  exceeded  the  true  molecular  weight.  On  repeating  these 
experiments,  however,  the  author  finds  for  a  a  mean  value  of  0*515, 
Oddo's  numbers  being  0*27,  0*31,  and  0*27 ;  correcting  by  means  of 
the  value  0-515,  the  experimental  molecular  weights  agree  well  with 
the  normal  value.  T.  H.  P. 

New  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Molecular  Weights 
of  Substances  in  Dilute  Solution.  By  Giovanni  GuaLisLMO  {Aui 
Real.  Accad.  Lincei,  1901,  [  v],  10,  ii,  232— 239).— All  those  methods 
used  in  hygrometry  to  determine  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  of 
the  air  and  the  relation  between  this  tension  and  that  of  saturated 
water  vapour  at  the  same  temperature  may  be  employed  to  measure 
the  tensions  of  vapours  in  contact  with  (1)  a  solution,  and  (2)  the  pure 
solvent,  and  from  these  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance can  be  deduced.  The  author  describes  in  detail  three  different 
methods  of  working,  in  all  of  which  very  simple  apparatus  is  made 
use  of.  (1)  In  the  first  method,  a  layer  about  1  cm.  deep  of  the 
solution  is  placed  in  a  small  flask  furnished  with  a  stopper  containing 
three  holes,  through  two  of  which  pass  thermometers  reaching  to 
within  1  cm.  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  bulb  of  one  being 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  filter  paper  fastened  to  the 
thermometer;  through  the  third  hole  passes  a  rod  for  stirring  the 
liquid.  When  the  solution  is  in  the  flask,  the  stopper  is  raised  for  a 
moment,  and  by  means  of  a  pipette  the  covered  thermometer  bulb  is 
thoroughly  moistened  with  the  solvent ;  the  stopper  being  replaced, 
the  temperatures  indicated  by  the  twotbermometerssoonbecomeconstant 
and  are  read  off.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  solute  is  given  by  the 
formula  M^  0.p/{t  - 1^),  p  being  the  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance 
per  100  parts  of  the  solvent,  t  and  ti  the  temperatures  of  the  dry  and 
wet  thermometer  bulbs  respectively,  and  C  a  constant  depending  on 
the  vapour  pressure  of  the  solvent,  on  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
on  the  change  of  the  latter  per  1^;  C  may  be  calculated  from  these 
magnitudes,  but  it  is  preferable  to  determine  it  experimentally  by 
measurements  made  on  a  solution  of  a  compound  of  known  molecular 
weight.  (2)  In  this  method,  no  thermometer  is  needed,  as  the  rate  of 
evaporation,  and  hence  the  rate  of  cooling,  of  a  rod  or  tube  surrounded 
at  its  lower  part  by  filter  paper  and  moistened  with  the  solvent,  is 
measured  by  its  loss  in  weight  in  a  certain  time  when  placed  in  the 
flask  employed  in  the  previous  method.  (3)  The  third  method  makes 
use  of  a  wide-mouthed  flask  containing  a  little  of  the  solution  and 
fitted  with  a  perforated  stopper  which  carries  a  wide,  niokelled  tube, 
closed  at  the  bottom  and  containing  a  little  of  the  solvent ;  the  top  of 
this  tube  is  closed  by  a  trebly-bored  stopper,  through  which  pass  a 
thermometer  and  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  bottom,  both 
dipping  in  the  liquid,  and  another  shorter  tube  open  at  both  ends. 
Air  is  caused  to  bubble  through  the  solvent  by  means  of  the  drawn- 
out  tube,  the  evaporation  thus  produced  serving  to  cool  the  niokelled 
tube,  which  acts  as  the  essential  part  of  a  Begnault's  hygrometer. 
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The  practical  details  and  precautions  to  be  attended  to  in  the  work- 
ing of  these  three  methods  are  given.  T.  H.  P. 

Volume  and  Density  Changes  in  Liquids  due  to  the  Absorp- 
tion of  Gases.  By  E.  Wenzel  {Ann.  Phys.y  1901 ,  [  iv  ],  6,  520—532). 
— A  form  of  dilatometer  is  described  by  which  the  changes  referred  to  can 
be  accurately  determined.  The  liquid  used  in  the  investigation  was  water, 
and  the  gases  absorbed  were  hydrogen,  o^gen,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  ammonia.  Following  Angstrom  (Abstr.,  1882,  687  ;  1888, 
401),  and  defining  the  absorption-dilatation  coefficient  (S)  as  the  relative 
increase  of  volume  of  the  liquid  caused  by  absorption  of  1  c.c.  of  gas  at 
0^  and  760  mm.  pressure,  the  author  finds  that,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  the  values  of  8  are  nearly  independent  of  the  quantity  of 
gas  absorbed ;  in  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  value  of  8  diminishes 
at  first,  then  becomes  constant,  and  finally,  when  the  water  is  nearly 
saturated  with  the  gas,  rises  slightly.  For  sulphur  dioxide,  there  is 
a  steady  rise,  for  ammonia  a  steady  fall,  in  the  value  of  8.  The  law, 
therefore,  according  to  which  the  increase  of  volume  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed,  holds  only  for  gases  which  are  but  slightly 
soluble.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  dissolved  gases  have  been  calcu- 
lated with  the  help  of  8 ;  the  values  thus  calcyilated  are  in  each  case 
much  greater  than  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquefied  gases. 

J.  C.  P. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of  the  Surface 
Tension  of  Liquids.  By  William  Henbt  Wha-Tmough  (Zeit. 
physikal,  Chan.,  1901,  80,  129— 193).— The  method  consists  essentially 
in  the  determination  of  the  pressure  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
bubbles  at  the  end  of  a  capillary  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid,  the  value 
being  compared  with' that  required  with  the  same  capillary  in  a  liquid 
of  known  surface  tension.  The  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  accur- 
acy are  investigated,  and  the  results  show  that  when  these  are  ob- 
served the  method  is  both  speedy  and  accurate.  In  salt  solutions,  the 
surface  tension  is  a  linear  function  q/t  the  concentration,  and  the  author 
finds  that  an  equal  increase  of  surface  tension  is  produced  by  equivalent 
weights  of  chlorides  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  magnesium;  the  effect  of  ammonium  chloride  was,  however, 
slightly  less,  whilst  that  of  calcium  chloride  was  greater.  The  efEect 
of  sulphates  is  less  than  that  of  chlorides,  and  the  effect  of  nitrates 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  sulphates.  The  author  does  not  find  that 
keeping  for  24  hours  produces  any  alteration  of  surface  tension  of  a 
solution,  a  result  not  in  accord  with  the  early  observations  of  Quincke 
{Ann.  Phy$,  Chem.,  1877,  160,  337).  A  number  of  binary  mixtures 
were  examined  and  may  be  divided  into  classes.  (1)  Mixtures  in  which 
the  surface  tension  could  be  directly  calculated  from  the  surface  tensions 
of  the  components,  as  in  the  case  of  chloroform  and  ethyl  ether, 
benzene  and  toluene.  (2)  Mixtures  for  which  the  surface  tension  is 
throughout  less  than  the  calculated  value,  as  for  water  and  acetic  acid, 
ethyl  ether  and  benzene,  &o.  (3)  Mixtures  in  which  a  minimum  value  is 
attained,  as  in  the  cases  of  toluene  and  xylene,  acetic  acid  and  benzene, 
and  others.     (4)  Mixtures  in  which  a  maximum  value  is  found  ;  the 
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only  mixture  of  this  class  examined  was  that  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water^  the  maximum  being  reached  when  the  mixture  contains  46  per 
cent,  of  the  acid,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  compressibility  reaches 
a  minimum  at  the  same  composition.  A  number  of  liquid  mixtures 
which  form  two  phases  were  iJso  examined,  and,  as  expected,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  surface  tensions  of  the  two  phases  decreased  with  rise  of 
temperature,  becoming  nil  at  the  critical  point  Solutions  of  two  salts 
gave  results  in  accord  with  those  calculated  additively.  Some  ternary 
mixtures  were  examined,  and  curves  are  given  representing  the  results. 

L.M.  J. 

Number  of  Ions  in  Metallo-ammonium  Oompounds.  By  Emtl 
Fbtebsen  {Zeit.  phynkcU.  Chem.,  1901,  39,  249— 262).— A  reply  to 
Werner's  criticisms  on  the  author's  work  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  638). 

L.M.  J. 

Solvent  and  Dissociative  Powers  of  Liquid  Cyanogen  and 
Liquid  Hydrogen  Cyanide.  By  M.  Oentnebszweb  {Z&U,  physikal. 
Chem,,  1901,  30,  217—224,  and  J.  Ruas,  Fhya.  Chem,  Soc,  1901,  33, 
545 — 547,  547 — 549). — ^Liquid  cyanogen  has  but  slight  solvent 
power,  and  it  is  shown  that  its  dissociative  power  is  likewise  very 
small.  Experiments  with  liquid  hydrogen  cyanide  showed,  however, 
that  the  salts  examined  (potassium  iodide  and  trimethylsulphine 
iodide)  were  far  more  highly  dissociated  in  this  solvent  than  in  water, 
a  result  in  accord  with  the  Nernst-Thompson  rule  connecting  the 
dissociative  power  and  the  dielectric  constant  (compare  Schlundt, 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  299).  L.  M.  J. 

Boundaries  between  Polymorphism  and  Isomerism.  By 
Rudolf  Wbqschbideb  {Manatsh.,  1901, 22, 917— 938).— The  theoretical 
distinction  between  polymorphism  and  isomerism  is  held  to  be  useful 
in  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  the  dividing  line.  Polymorphism  may 
occur  along  with  polymer  ism  as  well  as  with  isomerism. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  criteria  by  which  these  may  be  distin- 
guished leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  whereas  isomerism  may  be  sharply 
characterised,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  presence  of  polymerism 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  isomerism  (compare  Schaum,  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  372 ;  Bancroft,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  145).  G.  Y. 

Velocity  of  Reaction  in  Organic  Solvents.  Decomposition 
of  Chloro-  and  Bromo-acetic  Acids  by  various  Bases  in  Solution 
in  different  Alcohols.  By  A.  Schweinbeboeb  {Gcizzetta,  1901,  31, 
ii,  321 — 333). — The  following  table  gives  the  mean  values  of  AT  for 
the  hydrolysis  by  means  of  different  bases  of  bromoacetic  acid  dis- 
solved in  various  alcohols  and  in  water,  the  temperature  in  each  case 
being  60°. 

It  will  be  seen  that  methyl  alcohol  acts  irregularly,  since  in  some 
cases  it  gives  a  quicker,  and  in  others  a  slower,  reaction  than  is 
obtained  with  ethyl  alcohol.  Further,  in  ethyl  alcoholic  solution,  sodium 
methoxide  has  a  less  rapid  hydrolysing  action  than  the  ethoxide, 
whilst  from  a  consideration  of  the  dissociation  in  the  two  cases,  the 
contrary  would  be  expected.     This  anomalous   behaviour  of  methyl 
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Baae 

"Water. 

Alcohols. 

Ethyl. 

Methyl. 

Propyl. 

Sodinm  hydroxide 

0-82 
0-98 

2T 

075 
070 
0-82 
0-37 
0-65 
076 

0-54 

0-596 

0-59 

0-64 

0-39 

0*326 

Poteasiam      „      



Sodinm  methoxide 

17 

Sodium  ethozide   

Sodium  T>roi>oxide  - 

Ammonia    

alcohol  has  been  noticed  in  other  reactions  by  various  observers^  and 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  some  kind  of  chemical  action  taking  place 
between  the  solvent  and  the  solute,  and  influencing  the  general 
relations  of  the  solvent  as  predicted  from  its  physical  properties. 

T.  H.  P. 

Law  of  the  Aotion  of  luvertase.  By  Yiotob  Henri  {Zett. 
fihydkal.  Chsm.,  1901,  39,  194—216;  Compt.  rmd.,  1901,  133, 
891 — 894). — ^The  velocity  of  inversion  of  sucrose  by  invertase  is  not 
represented  by  the  equation  dx/di  »  k{a  —  a;)  leading  to^  » llt[\og  a/(a-a;)], 
but  the  author  shows  that  the  reaction  velocity  may  be  expressed  by 
dx/cU  =  Ai(  1  +  xla){a  -  x)  or  2 Aj  =  l/t[log{a  +  x)/{a  -  x)].  Experiments 
were  also  made  in  which,  after  various  intervals  of  time,  additional 
quantities  of  sucrose  were  added  to  the  solution  undergoing  inversion 
by  diastase,  and  it  was  found  that  time  had  no  effect  on  the  activity  of 
diastase,  the  velocity  depending  only  on  the  concentrations  of  a  and  x. 
The  value  of  k^  varies  with  the  initial  concentration,  but  the  value  ha, 
is.not  constant;  it  increases  with  a  at  low  concentrations,  attaining  a 
maximum  at  from  01  If  to  0*4  If  solutions  (Abstr.,  1901,  i,  438; 
ii,  647).  L.  M.  J. 

Psendocatalytio  oarrying  of  Oxygen.  By  Gabl  Englbb  and 
LoTHAB  W6HLEB  {Zeit,  cmorg.  Chem,,  1901,  29, 1 — 21.  Compare  Abstr., 

1897,  ii,  402  ;  1899,  i,  189,  221 ;  1900,  i,  399 ;  1901,  i,  657).— Pseudo- 
catalysis  (Wagner,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  275),  in  which  oxidation  takes 
place,  can  be  divided  into  three  categories  where  the  oxygen  carrier  is  (1) 
a  noble  metal  or  its  easily  reducible  oxide,  (2)  an  oxide  or  salt  of  an 
element  the  valency  of  which  varies,  (3)  an  animal  or  plant  oxidation- 
ferment. 

The  results  of  Mond,  Ramsay,  and  Shields  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  492 ; 

1898,  ii,  599)  on  the  occlusion  of  oxygen  by  platinum  black  have  been 
confirmed  and  the  following  facts  also  observed.  Platinum  black  turns 
potassium  iodide  starch  solution  blue;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  weight  of  platinum  in  solution  is  less 
than  the  weight  of  platinum  black  dissolved,  and  if  the  difference  be 
attributed  to  oxygen  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  "platinum  to  oxygen 
agrees  well  with  FtO  ;  the  amount  of  oxide  present  in  the  platinum 
sponge  depends  on  the  state  of  division.     It  does  not  easily  amidgamate, 
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and  the  amalgam  formed  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  the  black 
oxide ;  hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  reduce  it  in  the  cold,  but  on  boil- 
ing, complete  reduction  takes  place,  and  it  is  also  reduced  by  alcohol, 
ether,  and  other  organic  substances;  in  absence  of  air,  it  oxidises 
arsenious  to  arsenic  acid,  and  the  residue  loses  its  spongy  character  and 
becomes  granular.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  properties  of  active 
platinum  sponge  closely  resemble  those  of  platinous  oxide,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  theory  of  de  la  Eive  that  in  the  catalysis  by  platinum 
black,  the  intermediate  active  agent  is  this  oxide.  However,  platinum 
sponge  free  from  oxide  causes  more  active  oxidation  than  does  platinous 
oxide,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  Engler-Wild  theory  (Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  402)  of  the  intermediate  formation  of  peroxide  and  secondary 
formation  of  oxide,  which  takes  place  more  readily  with  the  finely  divided 
sponge  than  with  the  more  compact  platinous  oxide. 

In  like  manner,  the  authors  attribute  the  solution  of  gold  in  potass- 
ium cyanide  in  presence  of  oxygen  to  the  formation  of  gold  peroxide, 
■which  dissolves  as  expressed  by  the  equation  Au^Oj  +  iKON-* 
2KAu(0N)j+K^0^ 

Fseudocatalysis  by  means  of  oxides  or  salts  of  chromium,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  mercury,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  by  those  of 
titanium,  zirconium,  cerium,  thorium,  tin,  and  molybdenum,  and  even 
by  the  non-metals  phosphorus  and  carbon,  is  also  explained  by  the 
intermediate  formation  of  peroxide. 

Catalysis  in  the  plant  and  animal  world  is  also  due  to  formation 
of  peroxides,  and  analogies  are  drawn  between  the  oxidation-ferments 
and  platinum  sponge.  J.  McC. 

The  Solution  Theory  of  Dyeing.  By  Reginald  B.  Brown  And 
John  McCrae  {J.  JSoc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1901,  20,  1092—1093.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  i,  99;  Trans.,  1896,  1334;  J.  JSoo.  Chem.  Ind.,  1901, 
20,  226). — The  authors  conclude  from  their  experiments  that  within 
wide  limits  of  concentration  a  constant  percentage  of  dye  is  taken 
up  by  wool,  when  the  relative  amounts  of  wool  and  \^ater,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  are  constant.  The  authors 
favour  the  view  that  in  certain  cases  the  operation  of  dyeing  consists 
simply  in  the  formation  of  a  solid  solution,  and  to  this  solution 
Henry's  law  is  strictly  applicable,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recognise 
that  this  does  not  hold  good  in  general,  for  the  non-reversibility  of 
the  process  in  most  cases  favours  the  view  that  a  chemical  or  physical 
change  takes  place  during  the  fixing.  H.  B.  Le  S. 

Colloida  By  GbAqoibe  Wtroubopf  (BuU.  JSoc.  Chim.,  1901,  [iii], 
25,  1016 — 1022). — A  controversial  paper,  not  suitable  for  abstraction. 

T.M.L. 

Origin  of  the  Blements.  Some  Stereoohemioal  Views  on 
the  Question  of  the  Unity  of  Matter.  By  Paul  Hellstboh 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,,  1901,  29,  95— 106).— The  author  believes  that  the 
elements  have  been  formed  from  a  primordial  matter,  the  differences 
between  them  being  due  to  the  different  polyhedric  forms  into  which  it 
has  aggregated.  He  explains  valency  as  due  to  attractions  in  particular 
directions  in  the  aggregated  mass.  The  periodicity  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  one  series  ocoum  in  each  of 
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the  seven  holohedral  forms  of  the  regular  crystallographic  system. 
The  elements  of  the  eighth  series  have  a  form  ^ith  varying  para- 
metral ratio.  J.  McC. 

The  Periodio  System  of  the  Elements.  By  H.  STAiOMtlLLER 
(Zeie.  physikal.  Chem.y  1901,  39,  245— 248).— Another  variation  of 
the  classification  of  the  elements  for  which  the  author  claims  that  the 
elements  fall  into  more  natural  groups,  and  that  the  non-metals  become 
separated  from  the  metals.  L.  M.  J. 

Third  Report  of  the  Oonmiittee  [of  the  German  Chemical 
Society]  on  Atomic  Weights.  By  the  Members  of  the  Committee  : 
HansLandolt,  WiLHBLM  OsTWALD,  and  KablSbubebt  (Ber.f  1901,  34, 
4363 — 4384.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  86;  1900,  ii,  533).— Further 
inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  in  order  to  discover  the 
views  of  chemists  on  the  question  whether  the  basis  of  atomic  weights 
shall  be  taken  as  H  ^  1  or  O  » 16*00.  Of  the  total  number  of  answers 
received,  106  were  in  favour  of  H  =  1  and  78  in  favour  of  0=»  16*00. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  Committee  have  recommended  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron  be  changed  from  56  to  55'9,  and  that  of  calcitmi 
from  40  to  40*1.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Theory  of  Unsaturated  Compounds.  By  F.  Willy  Hinbich- 
%w  (ZeiU  physUcdl.  Chem,y  1901,  39,  304— 310).— The  assumption  is 
made  that  atoms  have  an  invariable  affinity  or  saturation  capacity,  and 
reasons  must  be  sought  in  order  to  explain  why  this  does  not  reach  its 
maximum  in  certain  cases.  Temperature  is  one  cause,  as  van't  Hoff 
(Anncht&n  ueber  organiache  Chemie)  has  shown,  and  another  cause  is 
the  electrochemical  character  of  the  components.  Blomstrand  {Chemie 
der  Jetztzeii)  points  out  that  when  a  strongly  positive  or  negative  ele- 
ment acts  wiUi  its  full  positive  or  negative  force,  it  is  always  found  in 
its  lowest  degree  of  saturation  ;  thus,  when  the  halogens  form  salts, 
that  is,  act  decidedly  negatively,  they  are  always  univalent.  Blom- 
strand further  points  out  that  the  energy  content  of  an  atom  is  the 
greater,  the  fewer  affinity  units  come  into  play. 

The  author  believes  that  all  cases  of  unsaturated  compounds  are 
to  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  valency  is  constant,  but  part  of 
the  affinity,  from  one  or  both  of  the  above  causes,  remains  in  abeyance. 

Baeyer's  tension  theory,  and  Thiele's  theory  of  partial  valency,  do 
not  agree  with  the  behaviour  of  many  organic  compounds,  and  there 
is  now  no  reason  to  believe  that  carbon  may  not  occur  with  free 
valencies,  as  in  carbon  monoxide  (CIO),  hydrocyanic  acid  (CINH),  ifo- 
nitriles  (CINB),  and  fulminic  acid  (C:N*0H). 

The  explosive  nature  of  acetylene  (ICH'CH.)  is  explained  by  the 
great  content  of  energy  of  the  bivalent  carbon  which  it  contains, 
according  to  Blomstrand's  hypothesis.  The  1 :  4  rule  for  the  formation 
of  additive  compounds  can  also  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  free 
valencies.  J.  McC.  « 

Simple  Lecture  Experiments  to  Demonstrate  the  Dissoci- 
ation, on  Heating,  of  the  Chloride  and  other  Salts  of 
Ammonium.  By  Dioscoeidib  Vitali  {UOrosi,  1901,  24,  332—334). 
v«Tbe  disaocii^tioD  of  i^mw^pium  chloride  may  be  shown  by  heatipg  it 
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in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and 
iodate  ;  the  hydrogen  chloride  evolved  acts  on  these  two  salts,  forming 
hydriodic  and  iodic  acids,  which  react  to  yield  iodine,  the  latter  then 
volatilising  as  a  violet  vapour.  The  ammonia  also  formed  in  this  reac- 
tion may  be  detected,  not  only  by  its  odour,  but  also  by  its  action  on 
turmeric  paper  and  by  the  wlute  fumes  formed  in  presence  of  a  rod 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Also,  in  solution,  iodine  is  obtained 
by  heating  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate  in  presence  of  potassium 
iodide  and  iodate.  Instead  of  the  iodine  salts,  a  mixture  of  potassium 
bromide  and  bromate,  or  of  chloride  and  chlorate,  may  be  employed. 

T.  H.  P. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Reaction  between  Nitric  Acid  and  Hydrogen  Iodide.  By 
Adolf  Eckstadt  {Zeit  anorg.  Chem.f  1901,  29,  51 — 94). — So  long  as 
air  is  free  from  dust,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  action  between  nitric 
and  hydriodic  acids.  Scratches  on  the  flask  in  which  the  reaction 
takes  place  accelerate  the  reaction  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  order 
of  the  reaction  between  nitrous  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  could  not  be 
determined ;  the  reaction  takes  place  very  rapidly  at  first,  but  soon 
slackens.  Reaction  takes  place  directly  (NOg' +  2H*  +  21' «  NOj' + 
HgO  +  Ij)  between  nitric  acid  and  hydriodic  acid,  for  when  carb- 
amide is  added  in  order  to  destroy  any  nitrous  acid  present,  the  action 
has  a  normal  course.  Hydrogen  ions  exert  a  catalytical  influence  on 
the  reaction. 

Ferric  ions,  as  well  as  sixteen  other  cations  examined,  have  no 
catalytic  influence  whatever  on  the  reaction.  Ferrous  ions  enormously 
accelerate  the  reaction,  the  influence  being  independent  of  the  anion 
present. 

It  was  observed  that  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  hydriodic  acid 
had  been  decomposed,  a  great  acceleration  took  place,  so  that  the 
reaction  thereafter  quickly  completed  itself,  and  this  is  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  iodine  produced.  Tri-iodine  ions  can  only 
be  formed  so  long  as  iodine  ions  are  present,  that  is,  until  about 
two-thirds  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  used  up.  Then  the  action  of 
the  oxidiser  ceases,  or  iodine  is  separated  in  the  colloidal  state  or 
as  a  solid,  and  this,  giving  rise  to  new  iodine  ions,  restarts  the 
reaction,  which  proceeds  until  it  is  complete. 

When  the  reaction  takes  place  in  an  electric  field,  no  difference 
in  the  rate  could  be  detected.  J.  McC. 

Spontaneous  Decomposition  of  Ozone.  By  Emil  Wabbubg 
{SUzungaber.  K,  Acad.  Wiaa,  Berlin,  1901,  48, 1126— 1139).— The  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  ozone,  where  external  causes  of  decomposition 
are  excluded,  is  a  bimolecular  reaction.  At  the  ordinary  temperature, 
the  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  decomposition  takes  place  in 
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accordance  with  the  formula  for  a  monomolecular  reaction,  but  this  is 
attributed  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  glass  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel.  The  influence  of  external  agents  on  the  speed  of  decom- 
position increases  much  more  slowly  with  rising  temperature  than  does 
the  actual  velocity  of  the  bimolecular  reaction.  The  quantity,  b,  of 
ozone  which  is  decomposed  per  minute  can  be  ascertained  from  dC » 

--  hCPdiy  where  C  is  the  number  of  gram-mols.  of  ozone  per  litre  and  i 
is  the  time.  The  value  of  h  at  100°  is  0*0157,  and  at  126*9''  it  is 
0-177.     The  velocity   quotient  for  lO''  is  2'47.     Shenstone  (Trans., 

1897,  71,  477)  states  that  at  26°  moist  ozone  is  more  stable  than  dry ; 
the  author  finds  that,  at  100°,  the  dry  gas  is  just  as  stable  as  the 
moist.  J.  McC. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  By  Norman  Lkonabd  {Analyst,  1901,  26, 
319 — 320). — ^Although  sublimed  sulphur  B.F.  is  not  supposed  to  alFect 
blue  litmus,  the  author  has  found  it  generally  to  contain  from  0*02  to 
0'25  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Although  part  of  the  acid  may  be 
formed  during  the  process  of  sublimation,  it  is  lUso  formed  by  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture.  A  sample  of  sublimed  sulphur,  after  being 
washed  until  no  longer  acid,  was  put  in  a  moist  condition  into  a  stoppered 
bottle ;  after  two  weeks,  it  was  found  to  be  faintly  acid,  and  decidedly 
so  after  three  months,  whilst  after  four  years  it  contained  0'2  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphurous  acid  could  not  be  detected.  A  specimen 
which  had  been  washed,  and  dried  at  100°  only  showed  0*0025  per 
cent,  of  acid  after  having  been  kept  for  four  years.  L.  db  K. 

Viscoedty  of  Sulphur.  By  Oh.  Malus  {Ann.  Ghim,  Phys,,  1901, 
24,  [vii]*  491 — 574). — Sulphur,  when  heated  for  5 — 10  minutes  at 
357°,  is  black  and  on  cooling  to  100°  becomes  pale  yellow.  The 
modification  of  the  element  produced  in  this  way  is  indicated  by  the 
symbol  S| ;  it  is  viscous  at  100°  and  contains  bubbles  of  sulphur  dioxide ; 
at  15°,  it  becomes  plastic  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  536).  Another 
modification,  S«,  is  produced  when  the  heating  at  357°  is  prolonged  for 
3  hours ;  this  lorm  is  lighter  in  colour  than  S^,  being  almost  colourless 
at  73°;  it  is  not  viscous  at  100°,  and  contains  no  gaseous  bubbles  at 
this  temperature,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  becomes  quite 
hard.  Sulphur  heated  at  300°,  or  at  higher  temperatures,  passes 
ultimately  into  the  modification  Sg,  the  rate  of  change  depending  on  the 
temperature;  complete  transformation  requires  30  hours  at  300° 
but  only  15  minutes  at  440°.  The  modification  S^  owes  its  existence 
to  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  sulphur  and  its  conversion 
into  Sj  is  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  gas ;  any  causes  which  tend  to 
eliminate  the  gas  more  rapidly,  such  as  the  introduction  of  thin  glass 
rods  or  the  passage  of  carbon  dioxide,  increase  the  velocity  of  tranf?- 
formation.  Moreover,  S,  is  reconverted  into  S^  when  heated  at  357° 
in  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  S, 
does  not  change  into  Sg  on  prolonged  heating  at  this  temperature  if 
it  is  kept  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

Sulphur  in  form  of  S^  is  slowly  converted  into  a  third  modification 
Sj'  when  maintained  in  superfused  condition  at  temperatures  varying 
from  72°  to  103°;  this  third  variety  differs  from  S,  in  becoming  vis- 
cous when  heated  at  180°  or  at  higher  temperatures.    This  difference  is 
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due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  transf ormation  of  S.  into  S,',  there  is  no 
elimination  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  therefore  the  latter  modification  still 
contains  the  dissolved  gas  which  at  higher  temperatures  promotes  the 
formation  of  the  S^  variety.  G.  T.  M. 

Determination  of  the  Vapour  Density  of  Sulphur  by  the 
Dumas  Method.  By  Heinbich  Biltz  and  Gebhabd  Pbbuneb  {Zeii. 
physikaL  Chem.,  1901, 39,  323— 341).— A  full  account  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  determining  the  vapour  density  of  sulphur  at  448°  under  vary- 
ing pressures.  The  conclusions  are  to  be  found  in  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  649. 
As  the  quaternary  reaction  Sg  "^  4S2  is  improbable,  the  authors  believe 
that  the  dissociation  may  take  place  in  the  two  stages :  Sg  ^^  23.  and 
S^;::::2Sj.  J.  McO. 

Apparatus  for  Bxperimenting  with  Sulphur  Triozide.  By 
Hermann  Wichelhaus  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  4135). — A  test-tube  widened 
at  the  open  end  fits  concentrically  into  a  cylindrical  glass  receiver  into 
which  sulphur  triozide  is  distilled.  The  test-tube  is  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  ice  and  the  trioxide  condenses  on  its  cooled  outer  surface. 
When  sufficient  of  the  compound  has  been  collected,  the  tube  is  with- 
drawn and  another  placed  in  position.  In  this  way,  samples  of  sulphur 
triozide  available  for  lecture  experiments  are  readily  obtained. 

G.T.  M. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  its  Manufacture  by  the  Contact 
Process.  By  Rudolp  Knibtsch  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  4069 — 4115).— An 
account  of  the  historical  development  and  recent  introduction  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  contact  process  of  making  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  gases  obtained  by  roasting  pyrites  are  freed  from 
mechanical  impurities^  and  passed  in  a  dry  state  through  tubes  contain- 
ing a  catalytic  agent  (for  example,  platinised  asbestos),  a  practically 
quantitative  yield  of  sulphur  triozide  can  be  obtained  at  first,  but  the 
activity  of  the  contact  substance,  and,  consequently,  the  yield  of  sulphur 
trioxide,  gradually  diminish.  It  is  found  that  certain  substances, 
notably  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phosphorus,  have  a  remarkably  deleterious 
effect  on  thecatalyticaction  of  platinum,  and  the  above-mentioned  deterior- 
ation of  the  contact  substance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 
pyrites  gases.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of 
arsenic.  Thus  troublesome  fogs  of  finely  divided  unburnt  sulphur 
particles,  containing  arsenic  and  almost  unprecipitable,  are  produced 
in  the  pyrites  ovens,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  blow  in  steam,  thus 
securing  thorough  mixture  of  the  pyrites  gases  and  complete  combustion 
of  the  sulphur.  Finally,  by  cooling  and  washing  the  gases  in  a  very 
thorough  manner,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  free  them  from  all 
hurtful  impurities,  and  to  preserve  the  contact  substance  in  excellent 
condition. 

1?he  tubes  containing  the  contact  substance  should  be  heated  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  pyrites  gases,  but,  the  process  having  been 
started,  very  little  external  heat  is  necessary,  since  the  heat  of  the 
reaction,  280^  +  O, «  2S0g,  is  very  considerable,  and  the  temperature 
must  pot  be  allowed  to  rise  too  high.    In  the  apparatus  described  ix) 
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the  paper,  it  was  found  necessary  actually  to  cool  the  tubes  by  a 
current  of  cold  air  in  order  to  procure  the  best  results.  In  this 
contact  process,  the  gases  are  not  under  pressure  :  indeed,  the  yield  is 
not  appreciably  affected  by  diluting  the  pyrites  gases  largely  with 
air. 

The  sulphur  trioxide  produced  can  be  instantaneously  and  completely 
absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  of  97 — 99  per  cent.,  a  behaviour  shown  by 
sulphuric  acid  of  no  other  concentration.  Acid  of  this  /^critical" 
concentration  is  peculiar  in  other  respects  also,  as  the  author  shows  by 
a  study  of  the  boiling  point  curve,  the  sp.  gr.,  the  electrical  resistance^ 
and  the  action  on  cast  and  wrought  iron.  The  gas  issuing  from  the 
contact  tubes  can  be  completely  freed  from  sulphur  trioxide  in  a  single 
apparatus,  provided  the  acid  in  this  apparatus  is  kept  of  the  proper 
strength  by  regular  addition  of  water  or  dilute  acid,  and  removal  of 
the  excess  of  acid  formed  by  the  absorption. 

The  contact  process  does  not  give  a  quantitative  yield  when  the 
sulphur  dioxidQ  and  oxygen  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  required  by 
the  equation :  280^  +  02"-  2SO3 ;  the  more  oxygen  there  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sulphur  dioxide,  the  more  productive  is  the  process ; 
nitrogen  is  without  effect  on  the  reaction.  When  the  pyrites  gases, 
which  contain  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  approximately  in  the  ratio 
2SO2 :  3O2  and  in  addition  83  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  are  passed  over 
platinised  asbestos  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
tube  is  varied,  it  is  found  that  at  400 — 430°  98 — 99  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  is  converted  into  sulphur  trioxide,  whilst  further  rise 
of  temperature  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  yield  ;  thus,  at  700 — 750°,  the 
yield  is  only  60  per  cent.,  and  at  900—1000°  there  is  practically  no 
reaction  at  all  between  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen.  In  the  absence 
of  contact  substance,  however,  sulphur  trioxide  is  stable  even  at  high 
temperatures.  The  formation  of  trioxide  from  dioxide  and  oxygen 
depends,  too,  on  the  rate  at  which  the  gases  are  passed  over  the  contact 
substance,  and  for  each  temperature  there  is  a  certain  rate  which  gives 
the  maximum  yield.  Platinum  alone  fulfils  the  conditions  necessary 
for  an  effective  contact  substance. 

The  paper  contains  also  a  detailed  study  of  the  physical  properties 
of  mixtures  of  water  and  sulphur  trioxide  in  varying  proportions. 
The  melting  point  curve  shows  maxima  for  mixtures  of  the  composition 
2H2O  +  SO3,  H2O  +  SO3,  n20-f2S03,  the  melting  points  of  these  three 
being  respectively  8",  10°,  and  36°.  When  density  is  plotted  against  per- 
centage composition,  the  resulting  curve  shows  two  maxima,  one  at 
79-72  per  cent.  SO3  (  =  97-66  per  cent.  HjSO^)  and  the  other  at  92-66 
per  cent.  SO3,  the  corresponding  densities  being  1-8434  and  2'020  at 
16° ;  the  density  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  1*984  at  16°  and  1-814  at  46°. 
The  specific  heat  falls  with  increasing  percentage  of  the  trioxide  to 
the  value  0*339  for  an  acid  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
free  anhydride  ;  the  specific  heat  of  absolute  sulphur  trioxide  is  0*770. 
The  heat  of  solution  varies  in  a  perfectly  continuous  manner  with  the 
percentage,  and  it  therefore  appears  that  the  formation  of  the  various 
hydrates  is  not  accompanied  by  any  appreciable  heat  effect.  The 
observations  made  on  the  electrical  resistance  agree  with  those  of 
Kohlrausch  {Ann,  Phys.  Chem.,  1882,  [ii],   17,  69),  except  that  the 
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author  finds  a  maxiinam  value  of  the  resistance  at  99*9 — 99 '95  per 
cent.  n^SO^  instead  of  at  99  74 — 99*75.  With  acids  containing  more 
triozide,  there  is  first  a  fall  of  resistance,  and  finally  a  steady  increase 
to  very  high  values.  The  boiling  point  curve  shows  a  maximum,  and 
the  vapour  pressure  curve  a  minimum  for  the  composition  80*4  per 
cent.  SO3  (  =  98-5  per  cent.  H^SO^).  By  allowing  equal  volumes  of 
acid  of  varying  concentration  to  flow  through  a  narrow  opening,  it  is 
found  that  water  and  absolute  sulphur  triozide  have  approximately  the 
same  viscosity ;  the  maximum  viscosity  corresponds  with  the  point  of 
maximum  density  for  the  fuming  acid.  The  height  reached  in  a 
capillary  tube  gradually  diminishes  with  increasing  percentage  of 
trioxide,  although  there  are  slight  peculiarities  in  the  curve  at  the 
hydrate  H^SO^  +  H^O,  and  at  the  point  of  maximum  density.  Finally, 
a  table  is  appended  for  converting  the  percentages  of  total  SOg,  found 
by  analysis  of  the  fuming  acid,  into  percentages  of  free  SO3. 

J.  C.  P. 

Allotropy  of  Tellurium.  By  Dmitbi  Beljankin  {J,  Eusa.  Phys. 
Cham,  Soc,,  1901,  33,  670— 676).— The  variation  in  the  values  given 
for  the  specific  heats  of  amorphous  tellurium  is  explained  by  the 
author  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  modification  obtained  by  Berthelot 
by  precipitation  from  alkaline  solution  and  described  by  him  as  amor- 
phous, consists  in  reality  of  microscopic  rhombohedra.  For  the 
densities  of  various  modifications  of  tellurium  at  18 — 22%  the  author 
obtains  the  following  numbers :  (1)  Amorphous  tellurium  (precipitated 
from  acid  solution  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide),  6*015  ±0*031.  (2) 
Ordinary  crystalline  tellurium,  6*338  ±0  025.  (3)  Berthelot's  crystal- 
line tellurium  (obtained  from  alkaline  solution),  6  157  +  0*035.  By  slowly 
heating  to  430%  the  density  of  (2)  is  unchanged,  but  (1)  increases  and 
(3)  decreases  in  density;  these  alterations  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  third  crystalline  form  of  tellurium,  which  has  not,  however,  been 
isolated. 

Other  unknown  modifications  are  also  indicated  by  results  obtained 
by  Berthelot  (Abstr.,  1887,  761)  and  by  Topler  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  5). 

T.  H.  P. 

Telluric  AoicL  By  Alexander  Gutbieb  {Eeit.  anarg.  Chem.,  1901, 
29,  22—35.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  501).— Telluric  acid  has  been 
prepared  by  the  method  devised  by  Staudenmaier.  No  evidence  could 
be  found  of  the  existence  of  an  acid  of  the  formula  HjTeO^.  The 
acid  when  heated  at  145°  loses  water  and  at  the.  same  time  oxygen, 
and  in  the  residue  both  the  oxides  TeOg  and  TeO^  are  to  be  found. 
Telluric  acid  is  dimorphous,  crystallising  in  regular  and  hexagonal- 
rhombohedric  forms,  the  latter  being  the  more  common. 

The  determination  of  the  molecular  conductivity  shows  that  the 
acid  is  only  yery  slightly  dissociated  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  equivalent  conductivity 
of  the  normal  potassium  salt  differs  greatly  from  that  of  potassium 
sulphate,  but  agrees  well  with  that  of  potassium  carbonate. 

The  formula  of  telluric  acid  is,  as  previously  stated  (Ibc,  cit,), 
HgTeOjp  and  not  HgTeO^  +  2Ufi.  J.  McC. 
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Some  Phyedoal  Properties  of  Nitric  Acid  Solutions.  By 
VicTOE  H.  Velky  and  J.  J.  Manlet  (Proe.  Roy.  Soo.,  1901,  69, 
86 — 119). — Details  are  given  of  work  akeady  reviewed  (Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  447),  dealing  with  the  densities  and  refractive  indices  of  nitric  acid 
solutions.  The  maximum  refractive  index  observed  (14061  at  14*2°) 
is  that  of  a  solution  containing  70  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  ;  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  solution 
containing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  acid  and  water.  The  possible 
errors  involved  in  the  various  physical  measurements  are  discussed 
and  estimated.  J.  G.  P. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Arsenic  Acid.  By  Le  Bot 
W.  MgCay  (Zeit.  anarg.  Ghsm.,  1901,  29,  86—50.  Compare  Abstr., 
1889,  15;  1898,  ii,  139;  1899,  ii,  745).— Monothioxyarsenic  acid  is 
formed  when  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  on  arsenic  acid  solution  (H^  A.8O4  "^ 
H^S^H^AsOgS  +  H^O).  Dithioxyarsenic  acid  is  also  obtained  but  is 
not  a  direct  product  of  the  reaction  ;  it  is  probably  formed  from  the 
monothioxyarsenic  acid  (H3A8O3S  +  HjS  =  Hg AsOjSj  +  H^O). 

Magnesium  oxide  is  a  good  reagent  for  the  separation  of  arsenic 
acid  from  monothioxyarsenic  acid,  for  whilst  the  magnesium  arsenate 
is  insoluble,  magnesium  monothioxyarsenate  is  easily  soluble.  Sodium 
numotkioxyarsenaU,  NagAs03S,12H20,  has  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
condition  from  arsenic  acid  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through 
a  solution  of  it,  filtering,  and  then  leaving  the  filtrate  for  24  hours 
in  contact  with  excess  of  magnesium  oxide;  to  the  filtrate  from 
the  magnesium  precipitate,  alkali  is  added  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  precipitate  all  the  magnesium;  on  adding  barium  hydroxide  to 
the  filtered  solution,  a  precipitate  of  sodium  barium  monothioxy- 
arsenate is  formed,  which  is  exactly  decomposed  with  sodium  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  and  the  sodium  monothioxyarsenate  thrown  down 
in  crystals  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Sodium  dithio3Dt/ara&natef  'Na^LsO^^tlllL^O,  is  prepared  by  allow- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  act  on  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid 
for  some  time,  then  expelling  the  excess  of  gas,  and  treating  the  solu- 
tion with  strontium  hydroxide;  the  arsenic  and  monothioxyarsenic 
acids  are  then  removed  and  barium  hydroxide  added  to  the  filtrate  to 
precipitate  barium  dithioxyarsenate,  which  is  converted  into  the 
sodium  salt  by  treatment  with  sodium  sulphate.  J.  McG. 

Oondition  of  Silicon  in  Cast  Iron  and  Ferrosilicon.  By 
Paul  Lebeau  {Comja,  rend,,  1901,  133,  1008 — 1010).-— Nitric  acid  and 
enpric  potassium  chloride  have  no  action  on  very  finely  divided 
amorphous  silicon,  and  hence  the  fact  that  these  reagents  dissolve  or 
03ddise  the  silicon  in  cast  iron  and  ferrosilicons  containing  a  low 
prop(Nrtion  of  silicon  shows  that  in  these  substances  the  silicon  must 
be  in  the  form  of  iron  silicides.  The  author  has  obtained  only  three 
definite  compounds  of  iron  and  silicon,  SijFe,  SiFe,  and  SiFe.^.  The 
first  is  found  only  in  presence  of  excess  of  silicon  and  therefore  cannot 
mat  in  cast  iron  and  similar  products  The  monosilicide  is  readily 
dissociated  and  cannot  exist  in  a  matrix  poor  in  silicon ;  it  is  decom- 
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posed  into  silicon  and  the  compound  SlFcj  when  fused  with  silver. 
The  silicide,  SiFe^,  which  contains  the  lowest  proportion  of  silicon 
of  any  compound  of  the  two  elements  which  the  author  was  able  to 
obtain,  is  stable  even  at  1000^ ;  it  .dissolves  in  melted  silver  but  is 
not  decomposed.  This  is  the  form  in  which  silicon  exists  in  siliceous 
cast  iron  and  its  uniform  distribution  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which 
it  dissolves  in  iron,  whilst  the  consequent  fine  state  of  division  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  solidified  metal  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
gradually  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  which  is  almost  without  action  on 
this  silicide  if  it  has  been  produced  in  the  electric  furnace. 

C.  H.  B. 

"  Radium.  By  Mabobllin  Bebthblot  {CompL  rend,,  1901,  133, 
973 — 975). — ^The  decomposition  of  iodic  acid  by  radium  (this  vol.,  ii, 
18)  is  due  to  the  phosphorescent  rays  and  does  not  take  place  either 
at  10^  or  100^  if  a  screen  of  black  paper  is  placed  between  the  radium 
and  the  iodic  acid.  The  action  of  radium  on  glass  is  more  rapid  at 
100^  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  G.  H.  B. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Potassium  Hydride.  By 
Hbnbi  Moissan  (Compt,  rend,,  1902,  134,  18— 21).~The  action  of 
hydrogen  on  potassium  at  360°  yields  the  hydride,  KH,  in  slender, 
white,  acicular  crystals,  very  readily  decomposed  by  atmospheric 
moisture  and  by  water.  It  takes  fire  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in 
fluorine,  chlorine,  or  oxygen,  and  when  gently  heated  decomposes  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  lead  and  copper  oxides.  It  does  not 
react  with  liquid  ammonia  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  in  sealed 
tubes  a  compound  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  liquid  ; 
when  heated  in  ammonia  gas  at  about  400°,  potassamide  is  formed. 
Potassium  hydride  is  insoluble  in  terebenthene,  benzene,  ether,  or 
carbon  disulphide.  C.  H.  B. 

Melting  Points  of  Alloys  of  Sodium  with  Potassium.  By 
NicoLAi  S.  KuBNAKOFF  and  N.  A.  Pushin  {J.  Rusa,  Phya,  Chem,  Soc., 
1901,  33,  588 — 592). — ^The  relations  between  melting  point  and  com- 
position are  given,  in  the  form  of  curves  and  tables,  for  mixtures  of 
sodium  and  potassium.  -  The  melting  point  curve  shows  a  transition 
point  (6 '88°)  for  the  alloy  of  the  composition  Na^.^^^K  and  a  eutectic 


a2..n7iv  and  a 
NaKj.         T. 


point,  ~  12*5°,  corresponding  with  the  compound  NaK^.         T.  H.  P. 

Rubidium  and  Csdsium  Phosphates.  By  Eduabd  von  Bbbo 
{Bw.,  1901,  34,  ilSl'-ilSby—Euhidium  dihydrogen  phoaj^aU, 
ItbHjPO^  obtained  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
mol.  proportions  of  rubidium  hydroxide  and  phosphoric  acid,  crystal- 
lises in  large,  colourless,  anhydrous  prisms  and  is  acid  to  litmus. 
Dirubidium  hydrogen  phosphate^  Rb2HP04,H20,  is  obtained  by  con* 
centrating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  proper  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  rubidium  carbonate,  adding  ammonia  to  precipitate  a  crys- 
talline ruhidium  cmimanium  pfioephate,  and  drying  the  latter  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  ammonia  is  removed ;  if  the 
treatment  with  ammonia  is  not  adopted,  the  salt  cannpt  be  obtained 
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crystalline ;  its  solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  IHrubidium  phosphate, 
Kb3P04,4H20,  obtained  by  concentrating  an  aqueous  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (2  mols.)  and  rubidium  carbonate  (3  mols.),  crystallises  in 
short,  thick,  colourless,  hygroscopic  prisms.  Rubidium  mstaphosphate, 
RbPOg,  obtained  by  heating  the  monorubidium  phosphate,  is  a  white 
powder,  which,  unlike  the  analogous  sodium  and  potassium  salts,  is 
soluble  in  water.  BtU>idium  pyrophoaphatCy  'Bih^fi^^  is  a  white,  hygro- 
scopic mass. 

Ccuivm  dihydrogen  phasphate,  GsH^FO^,  forms  beautiful,  colourless, 
lustrous,  anhydrous  plates ;  dicceeium  hydrogen phaephaie,  GsgHPO^yH^O, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is  a  white,  microcrystalline  solid,  whilst 
triccuium  phosphcUe^  08^^0^,6^.20,  forms  small,  white,  deliquescent 
crystals  with  an  alkaline  reaction.  Caesium  metaphosphate  and  pyro- 
phospficUe  are  similar  to  the  analogous  rubidium  compounds. 

W.  A.  D. 

Combining  Weight  of  Calcium.  By  F.  Willy  Hinrichsen 
{Zeit.  phyeikal.  Chem.y  1901,39,  311— 322).— The  weight  of  calcium 
oxide  left  on  ignition  of  about  30  grams  of  Iceland  spar  in  an  electric 
furnace  of  suitable  form  was  determined.  The  Iceland  spar  gave 
0'032  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  and  contained  neither  silicic  acid  nor 
magnesium,  and  only  a  trace  of  aluminium.  During  the  ignition,  the 
spar  was  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  furnished  with  a  lid  through 
which  two  tubes  passed.  A  current  of  purified  air  was  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  during  the  experiment,  and  the  tubes  were  carefully 
closed  during  weighing  to  prevent  access  of  moisture  and  carbon  di- 
oxide. Four  experiments  gave  a  mean  value  of  40*142  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  calcium  when  0=16.  J.  McC. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the 
Stiwsftirt  Beds.  XXIV.  G^ypsmn  and  Anhydrite.  3.  Natural 
Anhydrite  and  its  Formation  at  26°.  By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hopf 
and  Fritz  Weiqert  {Sitzungeber.  K,  Akad,  Wise,  Berlin,  1901,  48, 
1140—1148.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  606,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  74).— 
In  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  the  transition  point  of  gypsum  is  lowered ; 
by  dilatometric  experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  the  transition  in  this 
case  takes  place  near  30^.  The  tension  of  the  gypsum-anhydrite 
mixture  at  this  temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  saturated  sodium 
chloride  solution  and  has  been  found  to  be  24  mm. 

In  presence  of  sodium  bromate,  the  transition  takes  place  near  50°, 
and  the  tension  is  then  83*3  mm.  The  tension  at  any  other  temper- 
ature can  be  found  from  the  formula  log  Pg  =  log  P^  -  341/2'+ 1*0072, 
where  Fg  is  the  tension  of  the  gypsum  and  F^  that  of  water  at  the 
temperature  T. 

In  concluding  the  work  on  the  transition  of  gypsum,  the  authors 
sum  up  the  results  obtained  as  follows.  Gypsum  is  transformed  (1) 
into  natural  anhydrite : 

A.  At  66°.     B.  In  presence  of  sodium  chloride  at  30°. 

(2)  Into  soluble  anhydrite : 

C.  At  89°.     D.  In  presence  of  sodium  chloride  at  65°.  ^ 

(3)  Into  semibydrate : 

E,  At  107°.     F.  At  101-5°,  under  atmospheric   pressure   (boiling 
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point)    G.  In  presoDCe  of  magnesium  chloride  at  1 1^   H.  In  preSdncd 
of  sodium  chloride  at  76^. 

Solutions  containing  calcium  sulphate  which  have  a  tension  lower 
than  17*2  mm.  at  25^  deposit  it  as  anhydrite.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  deposition  from  sea-water.  J.  McG. 

Metallic  Strontium  and  its  Hydride.  By  Antoinb  Gunte 
{C<mpt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  1209—1210.  Compare  Gautier,  following 
abstract). — Strontium  amalgam  is  very  easily  prepared  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  strontium  chloride  is  electrolysed,  using  mercury 
as  cathode.  From  the  amalgam,  metallic  strontium  is  obtained  by 
distilling  off  the  mercury  in  a  vacuunt  StrorUitum  hydride,  SrH,,  is 
prepared  by  heating  strontium  or  its  amalgam  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  is  a  white  soUd  which  fuses  only  at  a  red  heat.  Strontium  does 
not  dissolve  in  liquid  ammonia  as  does  barium.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Alloys  of  Strontium  with  Zino  and  Cadmium.  By  Henbi 
GkVTiEii{C<mpLrend.,  1901,  133,  1006— 1008).— An  alloy  of  zinc  and 
strontium  containing  12 — 14  per  cent,  of  the  latter  can  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  strontium  and  zinc  chlorides,  the 
excess  of  sodium  being  removed  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  A 
similar  alloy  containing  18  per  cent,  of  strontium  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  strontium  iodide  in  presence  of  zinc. 
Attempts  to  obtain  richer  alloys  by  partially  volatilising  the  zinc 
were  unsuccessful,  since  both  metals  volatilised  together. 
Cadmium  strontium  alloys  containing  18  to  20  per  cent  of  strontium 
were  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  heating  these  at  250 — 300^ 
in  a  vacuum  the  strontium  is  concentrated  up  to  as  much  as  45  per 
cent.  The  latter  alloy  can  be  polished  with  a  file,  but  the  surface 
rapidly  tarnishes ;  it  burns  readily  in  oxygen,  phosphorus  vapour,  and 
chlorine,  and  reacts  with  sulphur  below  its  boiling  point  and  with 
iodine  at  a  dull  red  heat.  When  heated  at  dull  redness  in  hydrogen, 
a  white  strontium  hydride,  SrHj,  is  formed  and  can  be  isolated  by 
volatilising  the  cadmium  in  a  vacuum.  '  C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Barium.  By  Antoine  Guntz  (Compi.  rend,, 
1901,  133,  872— 874).— Barium  amalgam,  which  is  readily  obtained 
by  electrolysing  a  concentrated  solution  of  barium  chloride  in  contact 
with  a  mercury  cathode,  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  by  means  of  an 
electric  current  passed  through  a  thin  platinum  wire  until  a  temper* 
ature  of  1150°  is  reached.  All  the  mercury  is  driven  off  at  lower 
temperatures,  and  the  final  distillate  consists  of  barium  containing 
97*8  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  This  element,  when  freshly  cut,  has  a 
silvery  lustre,  but  it  rapidly  oxidises  and  often  takes  fire  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  metal  melts  below  1000°,  and  is  readily  volatilised 
at  a  bright  red  heat ;  it  yields,  with  liquid  ammonia,  a  compound  which 
seems  to  be  more  stable  than  its  lithium  and  calcium  analogues. 

Barium  readily  decomposes  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  even  a  solu- 
tion of  barium  ethoxide.  G.  T.  M. 

Preparation  of  Barium.  By  Edgab  Stanspield  {Mem.  Man- 
Chester^  Phil  Soe,,  1901,  46,  No.  4,  1—6).— A  solid,  crystalline  amal- 
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gam,  containing  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  barium,  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
the  electrolysis  of  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride,  using  a 
mercury  cathode.  An  alloy  containing  12  per  cent,  of  barium  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  zinc,  sodium,  barium  chloride,  and 
sodium  chloride.  But  in  neither  case  can  pure  barium  be  obtained  by 
distillation  of  the  mercury  or  zinc.  A  hard,  thick,  metallic  mass  con- 
taining crystalline  flakes  and  nodules  of  metal  is  obtained  by  heating 
barium  peroxide  with  finely  divided  aluminium  in  a  vacuum.  It  con- 
tains 63*3  to  66*6  per  cent,  of  barium,  and  19*3  to  29*3  per  cent,  of 
aluminium ;  the  metallic  nodules  mentioned  above  contain  58  per  cent, 
of  barium  and  42  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  The  metallic  flakes  and 
nodules  decompose  water  very  rapidly  but  are  stable  when  exposed  to 
dry  air.  The  results  indicate  that  the  reaction  between  barium  per- 
oxide and  aluminium  is  a  reversible  one  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  to 
obtain  pure  barium.  With  calcium  oxide,  the  reaction  did  not  take 
place,  and  on  replacing  the  aluminium  by  magnesium,  the  reaction 
was  too  violent  and  shattered  the  apparatus.  £.  C.  R. 

Action  of  Ammonia  and  Potassium  Hydroxide  on  Solutions 
of  Zinc  Salts.  By  Basil  B.  Kurilopf  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1222 ; 
from  Bidl.  Acad.  St.  Feterab.,  1901,  No.  1,  95— 103).--The  excess  of 
ammonia  or  potassium  hydroxide  which  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  when  the  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
or  sulphate  has  been  determined,  and  the  results  show  that  in  both 
cases  the  more  dilute  the  solutions  of  ammonia  or  potassium  hydroxide, 
the  greater  must  be  the  actual  proportion  of  alkali  to  zinc  salt. 
Solutions  weaker  than  decinormal  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  pre- 
cipitate. The  proportion  of  alkali  required  is  also  greater  for  solu- 
tions of  the  sulphate  than  for  those  of  the  chloride,  but  the  data 
obtained  for  these  two  solutions  are  otherwise  very  similar.  No 
quantitative  determinations  to  show  the  influence  of  the  chlorine  or 
sulphate  ions  are  given,  but  the  solid  phase  which  is  formed  when 
potassium  hydroxide  acts  on  zinc  sulphate  contains  sulphate,  and 
this  group  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  with  water.       E.  W.  W. 

Alloys  of  Thallium.  By  Nicolai  S.  Kubnakoff  and  N.  A. 
PusHiN  {J,  RU8B.  Phya.  Chem.  Soc.,  1901,  33, 665— 588).— The  authors 
have  determined  the  relations  between  melting  point  and  composition 
for  mixtures  of  thallium  with  the  following  metals :  sodium,  potass- 
ium, tin,  cadmium,  and  mercury,  the  results  being  expressed  both  in 
curves  and  in  tables.  It  is  found  that  in  combination  with  potassium 
or  sodium,  and  also  with  tin  or  cadtnium,  thallium  behaves  similarly 
to  heavy  metals  having  an  acid  character,  such  as  mercury  and  lead, 
which  it  also  resembles  physically  in  the  free  state ;  in  alloys  with 
mercury,  bismuth,  or  lead,  however,  thallium  plays  a  part  similar 
to  that  of  the  alkali  metals.  The  melting  point  curves  for  sodium- 
thallium,  and  potassium-thallium  show  eutectic  points  corresponding 
with  alloys  of  the  composition  NaTl  and  KTl ;  the  first  of  these  com- 
pounds melts  at  305-8'^  and  the  latter  at  3350''.  The  authors'  results 
serve  to  complete  the  following  series  of  sodium  alloys  :  NaHg2>  NaTl, 
Na^Pb,  Na3Bi,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  corresponding  with  the 
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increase  of  the  atomic  weight  and  acid  properties  of  the  heavy  metal, 
an  increase  occurs  in  the  relative  number  of  sodium  atoms  in  a  molecule 
of  the  alloy.  T.  H.  P. 

Aotion  of  Ouprio  Hydroxide  on  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
Metallic  Salts.  By  Amable  Mailhe  {Compt.  r&nd.,  1902,  134, 
42 — 45). — The  action  of  the  black  hydrate  of  cupric  oxide  on  aqueous 
solutions  of  various  metallic  sulphates  yields  the  following  results : 
with  cadmium,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  bluish-green,  rhombic 
plates  of  the  compound  2CdS04,3CuO,12H20,  and  at  100°,  green,  hexa- 
gonal crystals  of  the  compound  2CdSO4,3CuO,10H2O ;  with  nickel, 
strictly  analogous  compouDds,  in  green  crystals ;  with  cobalt,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  maroon  coloured  crystals  of  the  compound 
3CoSO^,5CuO,16H20,  and  at  100°,  maroon  coloured,  hexagonal  plates  of 
the  compound  20oSO4,3CuO,10H2O.  With  zinc  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  composition  of  the  product  varies  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution  from  ZnS04.3CuO,6H20  to  2ZnSO^,3CuO,12H30, 
the  latter  being  the  sole  product  at  100°.  Manganese  is  not  dis- 
placed from  manganous  sulphate  by  cupric  oxide,  but  mercury, 
aluminium,  and  iron  (ferric)  are  completely  displaced  (compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  601).  C.  H.  B. 

The  Oxidising  Action  of  Copper  Salts.  By  Eduard  Schaeb 
(Arch.  Pharm.,  1901,239,  610—626.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  512  j 
ii,  583). — ^An  account  of  the  way  in  which  different  substances  accelerate 
the  oxidising  action  of  cupric  salts,  especially  its  salts  with  the  organic 
acids,  on  iodide  of  starch,  guaiacum,  indigo,  cyanine,  pyrogallol,  brazilin, 
aniline,  j7-phenylenediamine,  guaiacol,  or  aloin.  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
soluble  ferrocyanides,  ferricyanides,  thiocyanates,  and  nitroprussides, 
cyanogen  iodide,  organic  cyanides  and  thiocarbimides,  iodine,  bromides 
and  chlorides,  ammonia  and  alkaloids,  hydrogen  peroxide,  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphites,  and  colloidal  platinum  and  gold  are  all  found  to 
produce  a  greater  or  less  acceleration.  C.  F.  B. 

Praseodymium  Peroxide  and  Dioxide.  By  Petb.  G.  Melikoff 
and  B.  E.  Klimenko  (J,  Ruaa.  Phya,  Chem.  Soe.,  1901,  33,  663—666). 
— ^The  basic  character  of  the  two  oxides  of  praseodymium,  observed  by 
former  investigators,  indicates  that  this  element  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  periodic  system  between  niobium  and  tantalum. 

On  cautiously  adding  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  a 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  the  metal,  a 
pale  green,  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  having  in  the  first  instance 
the  probable  formula  Pr(02H),  ;  this  compound,  however,  quickly  de- 
composes, yielding  free  oxygen  and  the  hydnUe  of  praaeodymhun  mono- 
peroQside,  Pr(OH)2'02H,  which  loses  water  when  kept.  Under  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this  hydrated  peroxide  yields  hydrogen 
peroxide,  whilst  with  the  concentrated  acid  ozone  is  formed  ;  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide  is  oxidised  by  the  hydrate  to  potassium  peroxide, 
but  no  conversion  of  manganese  salts  into  permanganic  acid  takes 
place  in  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

Praseodymium  dioxide,  PrOj,  yields,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no 
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hydrogen  peroxide  but  ozone ;  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  however,  it 
oxidises  manganese  sulphate  to  permanganic  acid. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  peroxide  Pr206  ^^  &  compound  of  the 
type  HjOg,  but  that  the  dioxide  cannot  be  regarded  as  such. 

T.  H.  P. 

Alloys  of  Aluminium  and  MckgpieBium.  By  Octave  Boudouard 
{Compt,  rend,,  1901, 133, 1003— 1005).— By  treating  fused  mixtures  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium  in  various  proportions  with  ammonium 
chloride  solution  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  author  has  isolated 
three  definite  crystalline  compounds  of  the  two  metals :  AlMgg, 
sp.  gr.  2*03,  from  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  aluminium  and  70  parts  of 
magnesium ;  AlMg,  sp.  gr.  2*15,  from  mixtures  of  40  to  50  parts  of 
aluminium  with  60  to  50  parts  of  magnesium,  and  AI^Mg,  sp.  gr.  2*58, 
from  mixtures  of  70  parts  of  aluminium  and  30  parts  of  magnesium. 
All  the  fused  mixtures  of  the  two  metals,  except  that  containing  equal 
parts  of  each,  show  dendritic  crystals  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
existence  of  the  compounds  AlMg^  and  AlMg  was  predicted  from 
determinations  of  the  melting  points  of  the  two  metals  (Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  512).  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Aluminium  on  Salt  Solutions  and  on  Molten  Salts. 
By  Carlo  Fobmenti  and  Mario  Levi  (Ghem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1298; 
from  Boll.  ^Ai?».i'arm.,1901,4O,689— 696).— From  experiments  on  the 
reduction  of  salts  of  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  cadmium,  lead,  tin, 
beryllium,  cerium,  niobium,  thorium,  zirconium,  chromium,  uranium, 
thallium,  ammonium,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  mercury,  antimony, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  silicon,  and  boron  by 
aluminium,  this  metal  is  found  to  be  a  more  powerful  reducing  agent 
than  the  metals  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  In  many  cases,  the 
aluminium  does  not  completely  replace  the  metal  which  is  contained  in 
the  salt,  and  the  reduced  metal  is  often  mixed  with  more  or  less 
aluminium,  forming  an  alloy.  In  other  cases,  the  metal  which  first 
separates  subsequently  forms  a  basic  salt  or  is  oxidised.  By  the 
action  of  aluminium  on  some  sulphates,  alums  are  formed,  and  the 
metal  even  attacks  aqueous  solutions  of  aluminium  chloride,  forming 
a  hydrate  of  a  subchloride  and  liberating  hydrogen.  The  reduction 
of  metallic  chlorides  takes  place  the  more  readily  the  greater  the 
difference  between  the  heat  of  formation  of  aluminium  chloride  and 
that  of  the  metallic  chloride,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  other  salts. 

E.  W.  W. 

Preparation  of  Crystcdliseid  Alumina  in  the  Electric 
Furnace  and  some  Bye-products  of  this  Process.  By  Wilhelm 
H.  GiNTL  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1901,  14,  1173— 1179).— Different 
specimens  of  bauxite,  with  a  small  amount  of  powdered  coal  and  a 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  were  fused  in  an  electric  turnace.  A  100 
volt  current  was  used.  After  the  whole  mass  had  become  fused,  it 
was  allowed  to  run  out ;  at  first,  a  limpid  metal  flowed  out,  and  was 
followed  by  a  more  viscid  slag.  The  metal  is  brittle,  and  its  density 
(at  15°)  varies  between  6*75  and  6'78.     It  consists  chiefly  of  iron  (83 
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per  cent.)  and  silicon  (14  per  cent.),  and  small  amounts  of  manganese^ 
aluminium,  carbon,  phosphorus  and  titanium.  The  slag,  on.  cooling, 
assumes  a  microcrystalline  structure  and  is  of  a  grey  or  brownish- 
grey  colour.  On  breaking  up  the  slag,  small  quantities  of  another 
metal  and  large  blue  and  brown  crystals  were  obtained  ;  the  metal 
consists  mainly  of  aluminium  (61  per  cent.),  iron  (13  per  cent.),  and 
silicon  (19  per  cent.),  along  with  smaller  quantities  of  carbon, 
titanium,  sodium,  calcium,  copper,  and  sulphur. 

The  blue  and  brown  crystals  were  examined  crystallographically ; 
they  have  the  same  form,  and  belong  to  the  hexagonal-rhombohedric 
system^ (0001 :  lOTl  =57^33',  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding angle  on  natural  corundum),  and  are  uniaxial.  The  brown 
crystals  (sp.  gr.  3 '55)  contain  about  82  per  cent,  of  alumina,  about 
12*25  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  small  quantities  of  iron,  manganese, 
sodium,  and  titanium.  The  blue  crystals  (sp.  gr.  3 '81)  contain  from 
66  to  70  per  cent,  of  alumina,  about  16  per  cent,  of  silica,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  sodium,  and  smaller  amounts  of 
manganese,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  titanium  oxides. 

The  author  believes  that  the  blue  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a. 
low  oxide  of  titanium,  and  not  to  cobalt,  because  the  presence  of  the 
former  element  has  been  established,  but  no  cobalt  could  be  detected, 
even  when  large  quantities  of  the  crystals  were  used.  The  titanium 
oxide  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  electrode  at  the  high  temperature.  It 
was  found  that  when  pure  alumina  was  fused  with  alkali  and  a  little 
titanic  acid,  a  blue  mass  was  produced  at  the  place  where  the  carbon 
electrode  was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fused  mass. 

On  treating  splinters  of  the  crystals  with  moderately  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  they  are  partially  dissolved,  and  the  undissolved 
portion  consists  entirely  of  alumina.  In  all  probability,  the  crystals 
are  not  homogeneous,  but  consist  of  a  framework  of  pure  alumina  per- 
meated by  thin  layers  of  a  sodium  aluminosilicate  and  varying 
quantities  of  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  and  ferrous  oxides. 

The  blue  colour  of  the  sapphire  is  also  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a 
low  oxide  of  titanium,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  sapphire  is  heated  in  air  it  loses  its  blue  colour  and  becomes  brown. 

The  presence  of  ruby-red  crystals  in  the  bauxite  slag  has  also  been 
observed.  J.  McO. 

Compounds  of  Aluminium  Chloride  with  the  Alkali  Chlor- 
ides. By  E.  Baud  {Compl.  rend.,  1901,  133,  869— 871).— The 
double  chlorides,  Al2Cle,2NaCl  and  Al2Cl«,2KGl,  have  the  heats  of 
dissolution,  141*42  Gal.  and  120*44  Cal.  respectively,  their  calculated 
heats  of  formation  being  11*84  Cal.  and  26*38  Cal 

The  compound  A\fi\Qi21^'H.fi\f  made  by  fusing  together  its  genera- 
tors in  the  theoretical  proportions,  may  be  distilled  without  decomposi- 
tion ;  its  heats  of  dissolution  and  formation  are  120*943  Cal.  and  26*53 
Cal.  respectively. 

Compounds  of  the  type  AlgCl^ySMCl  are  produced  by  employing  3 
mols.  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride  at  500° ;  the  heats  of  formation 
of  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts  are  15*29  and  30*53  Cal.  respec- 
tively, these  values  being  calculated  from  the  corresponding  heats  of 
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formation,  136*97  and  112*07  Cal.  The  addition  of  the  third  molecule 
of  alkali  chloride  to  the  doable  salt,  Al2Clg,2MGl,  is  accompanied  by  a 
development  of  heat. 

Double  salts  of  the  type  AI^CIqiGMCI  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
componnds  Al2Cl0,2MCl  to  the  calculated  quantity  of  fused  alkali 
chloride.  The  heats  of  dissolution  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  com- 
pounds are  129*73  and  93*304  Cal.  respectively,  and  from  these  values 
the  corresponding  heats  of  formation  are  calculated,  namely,  19*45  and 
36*636  Cal.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  addition  of  the  last  three 
mols.  of  alkaU  chloride  is  also  accompanied  by  a  development  of  heat. 
Thermochemical  measurements  indicate  the  existence  of  double  salts 
containing  even  a  larger  proportion  of  alkali  chloride,  but  the  heat 
change  is  so  small  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
composition  of  these  compounds.  G.  T.  M. 

Add  Ferric  Sulphate.  By  Eudolf  Schabizeb  {Zeit.  KrysL  Min.f 
1901,  35,  345—356.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  30;  1900,  ii,  349).— 
The  white  powder  obtained  when  a  solution  of  feiTous  sulphate  is 
allowed  to  oxidise  and  evaporate  in  the  air,  as  well  as  many  com- 
mercial samples  of  ferric  sulphate,  contain  Feg03:S03  in  the  ratio 
1  : 4.  This  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride  over  that  required  for 
normal  ferric  sulphate  is  not  due,  as  often  supposed,  to  the  presence  of 
free  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  substance  is  a  definite  acid  salt  with  the 
composition  Fefifi^^HQ^Q'H.^O.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  as  much 
ferric  hydroxide  as  will  dissolve  to  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dilut- 
ing, and  adding  sulphuric  acid  until  the  solution  contains  FogOg :  SOg  » 
1  :  4 ;  as  the  solution  evaporates,  small  rhombic  crystals  of  the  salt  are 
deposited.  Part  of  the  water  is  given  off  below  lOOP,  and  the  remain- 
der with  some  sulphuric  anhydride  at  140°.  A  structural  formula 
represents  the  substance  as  a  basic,  acid  salt,  Fe2(OH)2(S04H)4,6  Hfi. 

L.  J.  S. 

Luteocobaltio  Salta  By  Timoth^e  Klobb  {BuIL  Soo.  Chim.^ 
1901,  [iii],  25, 1022—1031). — ^Luteocobaltio  chloride  is  best  prepared 
by  dissolving  cobaltous  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride  in  water, 
pouring  into  cold  concentrated  ammonia,  oxidising  first  in  the  cold  by 
means  of  awcurrent  of  air,  and  then  by  means  of  lead  peroxide  on  a 
water-bath.  The  nitrate  and  sulphate  can  be  prepared  by  similar 
methods.  The  acid  sulphaU,  4{Co6^n^)^(m^\fiILfiO^,lORfi,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  normal  sul- 
phate, forms  birefringent,  orthorhombic,  octahedral  crystals,  does  not 
lose  in  weight  when  heated  at  lOO'',  but  loses  9H2O  at  120—130'';  by 
crystallising  from  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  the  normal  sulphate. 
The  ehloro-ndphaie,  (Co6NHj)ClS04,3H20,  forms  orthorhombic  prisms 
and  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  roseocobaltic  salts 
do  not  give  a  chlorosulphate.     The  dovMe  auljiiuUe, 

(Co6NH3)2(SO,)3,(NH,),SO„8H20, 

forms  large,  orthorhombic  prisms,  often  several  grams  in  weight,  and 

loses  6H3O  when  left  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  crystallisation  from  water 

reconverts  it  into  the  simple  sulphate.     The  triple  salt, 

(Co6NH3),(SO,),Cl„3(NH,)2SO„6H20, 
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forms  brilliant  octahedra  belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  which  do  not 
lose  weight  at  100°  but  become  opaque  at  120°. 

The  chlorochromate,  (Co6NH3)Cr04Cl,3H20,  forms  brilliant  needles 
isomorphoiis  with  the  crystals  of  the  chlorosulphate.  The  selenate, 
(Co6NHg)2(Se04)3,5H20,  forms  large  crystals,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  loses  ^H^O  at  100—105°.     The  add  aOenate, 

(0o6NH3)j(SeO4)3,H2SeO4,6H2O, 
forms  large,  glistening,  triclinic  crystals,  rapidly  effloresces,  loses  all 
its  water  at  100 — 105°,  and,  unlike  the  acid  sulphate,  can  be  crystal- 
lised from  water. 

The  chloroseleruUe,  (Co6NH3)SeO^Cl,3H20,  forms  small,  glistening, 
striated,  orthorhombic  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  chloro- 
sulphate. The  double  selenate,  (CoeNR^\{SeO^)^,Q^R^)^BO^fiKfi, 
forms  soluble,  orthorhombic  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  sulphate.     The  double  selenate, 

(Co6NH3),(SeO,)3,(NH,)2SeO„4H20, 
forms  large,  monoclinic  prisms. 

The  acetaU,  (Co6NH8)(C2Hj02)3,3HjO,  forms  long  prisms  or  hexa- 
gonal plates,  which  do  not  lose  weight  at  100°,  but  are  completely  de- 
hydrated at  125°;  it  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water  at 
15°,  and  is  hygroscopic.  The  succinate  was  not  obtained  in  a  crystal- 
line form  3  a  benzoate  was  obtained  in  brilliant  plates,  but  was  not 
analysed.  T.  M.  L. 

Chromic  Chloride.  By  Paul  Rohland  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem.,  1901, 
29,  159 — 162). — Violet  chromic  chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
remains  unchanged  when  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  solution 
below  90°  but  at  and  above  this  temperature  transformation  to  the 
green  modification-  and  consequent  solution  takes  place. 

All  the  metals,  except  gold  and  platinum,  effect  the  solution  of  the 
violet  chromic  chloride,  and  the  order  of  the  degree  of  influence  is  the 
same  as  the  electromotive  series  of  the  metals. 

Violet  chromic  chloride,  when  shaken  with  precipitated  tin,  passes 
quickly  into  solution.  In  the  solution,  tin  ions  are  also  to  be  found, 
because  stannous  chloride  and  chromous  chloride  are  formed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  catalysis  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  metal  or  to 
the  chromous  chloride  formed.  J.  McC. 

The  Number  of  the  Blue  Oxidea  of  Molybdenum.  By  G. 
Bailhachb  {Compt.  rend,,  1901,  133,  1210—1213.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  243). — A  blue  substance  of  indefinite  composition  is  formed 
when  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate,  Mo205,2S03  {loc,  eit,), 
is  exposed  to  the  air ;  an  oxide,  Mo203,2Mo04,6H20,  is  obtained  when 
the  sulphate  is  heated  with  barium  molybdate,  BaMoO^,  and  water  at 
100°,  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide;  on  evaporating  the  blue  liquid 
under  reduced  pressure,  the  oxide  is  left  as  a  bluish-black  solid.  When 
ordinary  barium  molybdate,  Ba3Mo7024,  is  used,  another  blue  oxide, 
3Mo203,2Mo7024,ldH20,  is  formed.  With  alkalis,  both  oxides  are 
converted  into  a  pale  buff -coloured  powder.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

PhoBphorus  Molybdenum  Compounds.  II.  By  F.  Maw&ow 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,,  1901,  29,  156 — 168.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  25). — 
The  compound  Mo50|3(HjPOj)8,H20,  previously  described,  is  soluble 
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in  water  to  a  blae  solation  and  gives  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
salts  of  ammonium,  barium,  lead,  and  bismuth.  The  barium  salt  has 
the  formula  BaO,Mo70jo,(HgP02)8,12H20.  J.  McC. 

Uranium  and  its  Compounds.  By  Jules  Alot  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.y  1901,  24,  [vii],  412— 432).— The  greater  portion  of  this  work 
has  been  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  555,  599 ;  1900, 
ii,  484;  1901,  ii,  164,  244,  317).    Uranoua  chlarophosphate, 

UH,(P0,)„UC1„ 
separates  in  green  crystals  from  a  solution  of  uranous  phosphate, 
UH2(P04)j,5H20,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Uranyl  iodide, 
UO^ljf  prepared  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  barium  iodide  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  nitrate,  U02(N03)2>3H20,  separates  in  red, 
deliquescent  crystals  which  are  very  readily  decomposed.  Potassitim 
uranyl  cyantJtf,  U02(CN)2, 2 KCN,  obtained  by  treating  a  dilute  solution 
of  uranyl  acetate  with  a  large  excess  of  solid  potassium  cyanide, 
forms  a  voluminous,  bulky  precipitate,  which  subsequently  changes 
into  a  mass  of  pale  yellow  prisms.  G.  T.  M. 

Complete  Freezing  Point  Curves  of  Binary  Alloys.  By  A. 
W.  Kapp  (Ann.  Fhya.,  1901,  [iv],  6,  754— 773).— Freezing  point 
determinations  have  been  made  at  intervals  of  10  per  cent,  for 
each  binary  combination  of  the  metals  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  and 
cadmium.  The  temperatures  at  which  a  solid  separated  out  from  the 
liquid  alloy  were  determined  from  the  halts  in  the  cooling  curve.  The 
author  finds  that  in  no  case  does  the  eutectic  alloy  correspond  with 
simple  atomic  proportions  of  the  components  (compare  Guthrie,  Abstr., 
1885,  329;  Miolati,  Abstr.,  1892,  1139;  Dams,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem., 
1895,  54,  486).  The  eutectic  alloys  are  found  to  have  the  following 
composition : 

Tin-bismuth    56  per  cent.  Bi       Cadmium-tin      70  per  cent.  Sn 

Lead-bismuth 57        „         Bi       Lead-tin    66        „        Sn 

Cadmium-bismuth    60        „         Bi       Lead-cadmium    16        „        Cd. 

The  values  given  for  the  composition  of  the  three  eutectic  bismuth 
alloys  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by  Guthrie,  especially  in  the 
case  of  tin-bismuth.  J.  C.  P. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Graphite  Deposits  of  Battugol.  By  L.  Jaczewski  (Jahrh. 
Min.y  1901,  ii,  Rei  74 — 77;  from  ExpLorations  geoL  el  minih'es 
le  long  du  chemin  de  fer  de  SibSrie,  Livre  XJ,  1899,  19 — 56). 
— The  graphite  of  the  Alibert  mines  at  Battugol  (Botogolskij-Golez) 
occurs  in  limestone  and  in  nephelineaugite-syenite.  Under  I  are 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  latter  rock ;  II  of  tbe  augite  from  the 
same  rock  (also  loss  on  isnition,  probably  representing  graphite^  1*63 
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per  cent.);  Ill  of  augite  free  from  alkalis  from  a  similar  rock. 
Determinations  of  the  sp.  gr.  and  rate  of  combustion  point  to  the 
material  being  mainly  the  graphitite  of  Lozi  rather  than  graphite. 

SiOy      TiO,.     A1,0,.   Fe,0,.  FeO.      CaO.      MgO.    K^O.    Na,0.    Total. 
I.  55-41     —      19-84    9-50     —       3-86      —     6-29   5-97    99-87. 

II.  38-00     —        8-57     "1?^     11-50      —     0-27   2-80  102-31. 
III.  44-15    1-85      —       —    34-13  2017    0-40     —     —    100-70. 

L.  J.  S. 

Inflammable  Qas  in  the  Netherlands.  By  J.  Lobij^  {Jahrh. 
Min.f  1901,  ii,  Bef.  84;  from  Tijdschr.  h,  Nederl,  aardrijkskundig 
Genotsch,  Letdm.^  1899,  35  pp.). — It  has  long  been  known  that 
inflammable,  sometimes  self-igniting,  gas,  is  exuded  from  the  ground  at 
many  places  in  North  and  South  Holland  and  Friesland.  The  sandy 
alluvial  ground  contains  remains  of  plants  and  shells  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  these  substances  the  gas  owes  its  origin.  Bore  holes  are 
put  down  to  a  depth  of  12  to  80  metres  to  collect  the  gas,  the  results 
of  two  analyses  of  which  are  : 


CH4.. 

CO^ 

N. 

0. 

H. 

CO. 

97-7 

10-4 

90 

0-5 

0-4 

_ 

74-8 

3-4 

16-2 

0-4 

4-6 

0-6 
L. 

J.  s. 

Analysis  of  Manganese  [Minerals]  ft*om  Sardinia.  By  0. 
RiMATOEi  {AUi  Real.  Aecad.  Lineei,  1901,  [v],  10,  ii,  226—232).— 
Analyses  and  physical  properties  of  manganese  minerals  found  in 
Sardinia.  They  are  mostly  varieties  of  pyrolusite.  Two  of  the 
samples  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  psilomelane  and  one,  containing 
20-68  per  cent.  PbO,  resembles  a  specimen  of  wad  (Wackenrodite) 
from  Baden.  In  all  the  specimens  examined,  the  manganese  was 
only  present  in  the  form  of  nodules  or  small  fragments. 

T.  H.  R 

[Ghaloopyrite  and  Bomite  as  Furnace  Producta]  By 
Alexandeb  N.  Winchell  (Amer.  Geologist,  1901,  28,  244 — 246). — 
The  iron  rails  in  the  bed  of  a  calciner  for  copper  ores  at  Butte, 
Montana,  become  in  a  few  months  converted  into  chalcopyrite  with 
which  is  a  little  bomite.     Analyses  are  g^ven  of  the  chalcopyrite. 

L.  J.  S. 

Manganospheerite,  a  new  variety  of  Oligonite.  By  Eabl 
Busz  (Jahrh,  Min.,  1901,  ii,  129— 132).— The  chalybite  vein  of  the 
Louise  mine  at  Horhausen,  Westerwald,  is  intersected  by  a  dyke  of 
basalt,  the  cavities  in  which  are  partly  or  wholly  filled  with  botryoidal 
aggregates  of  a  fawn-brown  mineral  resembling  sphsarosiderite  in 
appearance.  The  following  analysis  shows,  however,  that  the  mineral 
differs  from  spherosiderite  (FeCOg)  in  containing  much  manganeee, 
and  that  in  composition  (3Fe(X)3,2MnC03)  it  agrees  with  Breithaupt's 
oligouHspar,  of  which  crystals  only  have  l^n  previously  described. 
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FeO. 

MnO. 

CO^ 

Total 

FeCO,. 

MnCO,. 

Sp.gr. 

36-72 

24-76 

38-34 

99-82 

59-71 

40-11 

3-630 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  mineral  is  homogeneous, 
and  not  a  mixture  of  rhodochrosite  (MnCOg)  and  chalybite  (FeCOg). 

L.  J.  S. 

Altered  Peridotite  in  Mysore.  By  Thomas  H.  Holland  {Mem. 
Ged.  Survey  India,  1901,  34,  1 — 9). — Altered  peridotites  in  Southern 
India  are  usually  penetrated  by  veins  of  white  magnesite,  but  in  the 
rock  from  Huliyar  now  described  this  is  not  the  case.  Here  dark 
gray  crystals  of  breunnerite  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  across  are 
scattered  through  a  matrix  of  talc  and  serpentine.  The  breunnerite, 
which  encloses  talc,  serpentine  and  magnetite,  gave  on  analysis  the 
results  under  I  corresponding  with  MgCOg  :  FeCOg  » 10  : 1.  The  matrix 
of  taloy  serpentine,  magnetite  and  a  little  pyrites  gave  II : 

SiO,.  Fe,0,.  FeO.      GaO.       MgO.       CO^     HsO.    S.     Insol.   Tota].     Sp.gr. 
I.      —      2-93      8-27      trace      89-20     47*01     —      —      1-67    9898     8-168 

II.    42-20        18-69  —        80-41        S'SO    7-73    Oil      —      99-34      2-853 

L.  J.  S. 

[Datolite  from]  Oancula.  By  G.  Christian  Hoffmann  {Amer, 
J.  Sci.9  1901,  [iv],  12,  447 — 448). — A  compact  white  mineral  from 
the  Daisy  mica  mine,  Derry,  Ottawa,  Co.  Quebec,  is  proved  by  the 
following  analysis,  by  R.  A.  A.  Johnston,  to  be  datolite : 

SiO,.      6,0,.      A],0,.     FeaO,.      CaO.      MgO.      HgO.      Total.      Sp.gr. 
36-94    22-37     012     002      34-90     005      5-68    100-08     2-985 

Associated  with  it  is  the  rare  mineral  faujasite.  L.  J.  S. 

Isomorphism  of  Plagioolase  Felspars.  By  Fbanz  Lobwinson- 
Lessino  (CerUr.  Min.,  1901,  708—709.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  354  ; 
this  voL,  ii^  30). — The  suggestion  is  put  forward  that  alblte  and 
anorthite  are  not  isomorphous,  but  form  a  series  of  double  salts,  and 
that  these  double  salts  enter  into  isomorphous  mixture  with  each  other, 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  end  members  of  the  series.  L.  J.  S. 

Colourless  Oblorite  ftrom  Aj  Biver,  Zlatoust.  By  Fetr 
A.  Zbmjatschensky  {ZeU.  Kryet,  Min,,  1901,  35,  357— 360).— This 
occurs  as  colourless  scales  with  hornblende  and  rutile  in  a  white, 
crystalline,  dolomitic  limestone.  It  is  optically  positive,  and  the  axial 
angle  2E  varies  from  O*'  to  50°.  Sp.  gr.  2-675—2-744  (mean  2-704). 
Anklysis  gave : 

SiO^.        A1,0,.         Fe^O,.  FeO.         CaO.        M^O.  HgO. 

31-053    24-301       0454       1-776      2090     24493     12391 

This  chlorite  is  remarkable  in  containing  very  little  iron,  and,  except 
in  the  relative  amounts  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  it  resembles 
leuchtenbergite  in  composition.  Formula,  3R0,  Al^Og,  2810,,  SH^O, 
or  2CaO,38(Mg,Fe)0,13Al,08,28Si02,37HjO.  According  to  Tscheiv 
mak's  theory  of  the  chlorite  group,  the  composition  may  be  expressed 
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by  Sp^At^g,  but  there  is  a  remainder  of  HgCa^Si^O^g  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole.  According  to  Clarke's  theory,  the  formula  is 
written  as 

R2(SiO,)2(ROH)3H  +  2R2(SiO,)2(AlH  A)8H  =  SH^R,  Al^Si  As- 

L.  J.  S. 

Elaeolite-syenites  and  Corundum-syenites  in  Madras.  By 
Thomas  H.  Holland  (Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  1901,  30, 169—224).— 
A  petrographical  description  is  given  of  elsBO lite-syenites,  augite- 
syenites  and  corundum-syenites  from  Sivamalai  in  the  Coimbatore 
district.  Analysis  I  is  of  the  ordinary  type  of  elseolite- syenite.  IE, 
of  large  crystals,  sometimes  five  inches  across,  of  yellow  elseolite  from 
the  coarse-grained  "  contemporaneous  veins  "  of  eladolite-syeaite  which 
penetrate  the  rock  of  the  ordinary  type.  Ill  is  of  large  crystals  of 
grayish  felspar  from  these  veins : 


Loss  on 

SiOj. 

AiA. 

FeA. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K2O. 

NajO. 

ignition.  Total. 

Sp.  gr. 

I. 

55-68 

23-81 

4-84 

1-69 

0-65 

5-16 

9-23 

0-34       101-98 

2-598 

II. 

43*35 

34-32 

1-02 

0-82 

— 

5-62 

14-62 

0-75       100-40 

2-62 

III. 

64-70 

22-63 

0-43 

1-34 

0-49 

6-86 

6-02 

0  09       101-56 

2-594 

Corundum  occurs  as  tabular,  well-developed  crystals  in  a  rock  con- 
sisting principally  of  felspar  (albite  and  orthoclase),  as  in  the  Urals 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  763)  and  in  Eastern  Ontario  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  552). 

L.  J.  S. 

The  Veramin  Meteorite.  By  Henry  A.  Ward  {Amer.  J.  Scu^ 
1901,  [iv],  12,  453 — 459). — This  Persian  meteorite  is  one  of  the  four 
'  siderolites  which  have  been  seen  to  fall ;  it  fell  in  May,  1880,  and 
weighs  51|  kilograms.  It  consists  of  42*3  per  cent,  of  silicates,  and 
57*7  per  cent,  of  metal.  Sp.  gr.  4*67.  The  silicates  present  are, 
enstalite,  olivine,  possibly  peckhamite,  and  a  basic  felspar.  The  metal 
has  the  following  composition  (analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield)  : 

Fe.  Ni.  Co.  P.  S.  Sp.  gr. 

92-06  6-96  0-73  010  015  556 

L.  J.  S. 

Bed  Bain  or  Blood  Bain.  By  Napoleone  Passebini  {L'Orosi, 
1901,  24,  325—332.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  322,  456).— Analysis  of 
the  red  matter  falling  with  rain  on  March  10th,  1901^  in  various  parts 
of  Italy  and  Central  Europe  shows  that  it  consists  mainly  of  silica, 
aluminium  and  calcium  silicates,  ferric  oxide  and  organic  matter 
(SiOj  44-3709,  CaO  12-3964,  AiPj  23-6159,  Fe203  6-9764;  organic 
and  volatile  matter  10*4677  per  cent.)  with  small  quantities  of 
other  silicates,  and  of  carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  nitrates,  &c. 
The  red  colour  is  due  especially  to  the  ferric  oxide  and  organic 
matter.  • 

Mineralogical  examination  of  the  matter  by  Giovanni  D'Achiardi 
shows  it  to  consist  of  grains,  varying  in  size  but  always  small ;  the 
grains  are  mostly  of  quartz,  but  many  other  minerals  are  also  present, 
including  felspar,  pyroxene,  mica,  chlorite,  haematite,  calcite,  or  dolo- 
mite, &c.  Traces  of  Biatomacece  may  also  be  detected.  The  matter  is 
probably  of  cyclonic  origin.  T.  HL  P. 
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Physiological   Chemistry. 


Influence  of  External  Temperature  on  Warm-blooded 
Animcds.  By  Abthur  Falloise  {Trav.  du  lab.  de  L,  Fredericq,  LiSge, 
1901,6,  183—208;  from  Arch,  de  Biol.,  17,  761).— In  guinea  pigs, 
rats,  and  pigeons,  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  falls  from  2P  to  0°, 
the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  increases,  so  that  it  may  be  doubled 
or  even  tripled.  Above  21^  there  is  also  an  increase,  but  it  is  not  Bo 
marked.  In  man,  the  same  change  occurs,  but  in  a  less  regular  manner. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Breathing  an  Atmosphere  rich  in  Oxygen. 
By  Abthub  Fallgisb  {Trav.  du  lab.  de  L.  Frederieq,  LUge,  1901,  6, 
135 — 182;  from  Arch,  de  Bid.,  17,  713). — ^The  absorption  of  oxygen, 
under  the  influence  of  respiring  an  atmosphere  rich  in  that  gas,  only 
increases  to  a  slight  amount  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  the  liquids  of  the  organism  dissolve  in  putting  themselves  in 
equilibrium  of  tension  with  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
air.  This  equilibrium  is  rapidly  established,  so  that  increase  of 
absorption  as  rapidly  ceases.  If  the  tension  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  returns  to  the  normal,  the  excess  of  oxygen  previously 
absorbed  escapes  rapidly  for  corresponding  reasons.  W.  D.  H. 

Respiratory  Bxchange  during  the  Deposition  of  Fat.  By 
Marcus  S.  Pembbby  (J.  Fhyeiol.,  1901,  27,  407— 417).— During  the 
autumn,  the  marmot  feeds  eagerly  on  carbohydrate  food  and  rapidly 
deposits  fat  in  its  body  as  a  reserve  for  combustion  during  its  winter- 
sleep.  The  respiratory  quotient  COg  :  O2  is  greater  than  unity;  the 
mean  of  22  determinations  is  1*21,  the  maximum  being  1*39,  the 
minimum  1*04.  These  high  quotients  cannot  be  explained  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  for,  compared  with  the  condition 
during  fasting,  there  is  a  considerable  increase.  The  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  suggested  by  Hanriot :  during  the  formation  of  fat  from 
carbohydrates,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  split  off 
from  the  carbohydrate  molecule.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Occlusion  of  the  descending  Aorta  on  the 
Respiratory  Bxchanges.  By  Hbctob  Rulot  and  LioN  Cuvelibb 
{Trav.  du  lab.  de  L.  Fredericqy  Liige,  1901,  6,  9—20;  from  Arch,  de 
Biol. J  16,  629).— Bohr  and  Henriques  {Arch,  de  phyeiol.,  1897)  have 
stated  that  occlusion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  exercises  no  influence  on  the 
respiratory  exchange ;  they  therefore  conclude  that  the  main  seat  of 
combustion  in  the  body  is  not  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  lungs,  thus  carrying  one  back  to  the  ideas  which  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  The  present  experiments  on  dogs  show  that 
these  ideas  have  no  foundation.  The  greater  the  portion  of  the  body 
shut  off  from  the  circulation,  the  less  is  the  sum  total  of  the  respira- 
tory interchanges.      At  the  highest  level  of  occlusion,  these  were 
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reduced  to  a  half  of  the  norma].   The  respiratory  quotient  rises  during 
occlusion  ;  after  occlusion,  it  generally  falls  but  sometimes  rises. 

W.  D.  H. 

Carbon  Dioxide  as  an  Ehtcitant  of  the  Respiratory  deiitre. 
By  Hectob  Eulot  and  LioN  Cuvelieb  {Trav.  du  lab.  de  Z.  Fredericq^ 
tdige,  1901,  6,  1—8 ;  from  Areh.  de  Biol.,  16,  621).— The  symptoms 
produced  by  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  are  very  similar  to  those  caused 
by  diminution  of  oxygen,  and  some  observers  doubt  whether  carbon 
dioxide  is  really  an  excitant  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  present 
experiments  coi:d&rm  the  classical  theory  that  the  gas  is  an  excitant  of 
the  respiratory  centre,  which  has  also  been  recently  stated  to  be  the 
case  by  Zuntz  and  Loewy  {Arch,/.  Fhf/HoL,  1897,  379—390). 

W.  D.  H. 

Changes  in  the  Composition  of  Oas  ipjected  into  the 
Subcutaneous  Tissues.  By  LioN  Plumieb  (Trav.  du  lab.  de  L. 
Fredericq,  Li^e,  1901,  6,  77—98 ;  from  Aroh.de  Biol.,  16,  323).— Gases 
introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  absorbed  especiaUy  quickly 
in  the  case  of  those  soluble  in  the  blood.  Before  absorption,  the  gases  tend 
to  put  themselves  in  equilibrium  of  tension  with  the  blood  gases,  and 
this  equilibrium  is  soonest  reached  in  the  case  of  gases  which  are  most 
soluble  in  the  blood.  The  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  of  the  subcu* 
taneous  region  is  equal  to  6 — %  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere,  the  corre- 
sponding number  for  carbon  dioxide  is  5  to  8,  and  for  nitroged  80  per 
cent.  If  the  gas  injected  contains  a  high  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen,  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  becomes  temporarily  greater 
than  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  this  is  simply  because  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  more  rapidly  absorbed  than  the  oxygen. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Oases  in  Blood  at  Different  Altitudes  during  a  Balloon 
Ascent.  By  J.  Tissor  and  Hallion  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133, 
1036 — 1038.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  92). — Experiments  made  with  the 
blood  of  a  dog  during  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  to  a  height  of  3600  metres 
and  its  subsequent  descent,  the  results  being  corrected  for  the  action 
of  air  on  the  collected  blood  between  the  time  of  its  withdrawal  from 
the  animal  and  the  analysis,  show  that  the  power  of  hiemoglobin  to 
combine  with  oxygen  increases  somewhat  with  a  reduction  of  pressure, 
at  any  rate  up  to  the  altitude  stated.  On  the  level,  100  c.o.  contained 
15'5  c.c.  of  oxygen,  at  3500  metres,  19*97  cc,  and  at  800  metres  during 
the  descent,  15*7  c.c.  The  variations  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  blood  are  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  dissolution  of  gases,  whereas  the  nitrogen  behaves  as  if  it  were 
simply  dissolved,  100  c.c.  of  blood  containing  8*25  c.c.  at  the  level 
and  only  0*525  c.c.  at  3*500  metres.  The  total  quantity  of  gases  con- 
tained in  the  blood  increases  with  the  altitude,  and  the  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  likewise  increase  with  the  altitude.  The 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  femoral  artery  of  the  dog  remained  con- 
stant throughout  the  ascent.  0.  H.  B. 
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dngars  of  the  Blood  and  Glyoolysis.  By  Baphabl  L^PlKti  and 
BouLUB  {Compt,  rend.,  1901, 183,  720 — 721). — Horse's  blood  possessing 
the  same  reducing  power  as  dog's  blood  is  less  dextrorotatory  or  may 
even  be  Isevorotatory.     This  is  due  to  conjugated  glycuronio  acid. 

If  dog's  blood  is  kept  for  an  hour  at  39°  while  oxygen  is  paased  through 
it,  the  fermentable  sugar  disappears,  and  the  dextrorotatory  power 
decreases  or  the  lieyorotatory  power  increases.  This  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  glycolysis  of  the  sugar,  and  the  appearance  of  conjugated 
glycuronio  acid.  The  presence  of  chloroform  somewhat  hinders  the 
changeL  W.  D.  H. 

Physiology  of  the  Gill,  and  Osmotio  Pressure  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Orsiyfi^  By  L^on  Fbedbbicq  (Trav.  du  lab,  de  L.  Fredericq^ 
Liege,  1901,  6,  61—63  ;  from  BtdL  de  VAcad,  r<yy,  de  Belg.,  1898,  [iii], 
85,  831 — 833). — ^The  amount  of  salt  in  crab's  blood  can  be  increased  or 
lessened  by  altering  the  amount  in  the  water  in  which  they  live.  It  is 
quite  different  in  the  fresh-water  crayfish.  Although  the  gill  membrane 
is  so  thin,  it  does  not  play  the  inert  rdle  of  a  membrane  in  a  dialyser, 
-but  is  a  barrier  which  effectually  separates  the  internal  medium,  the 
blood,  from  the  external,  so  far  as  salts  are  concerned,  although  it  is 
naturally  traversed  by  the  gases  of  respiration.  The  osmotic  tension 
of  the  blood  is  equal  to  that  exerted  by  a  1*3  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  (A«0'8°) ;  this  is  higher  than  is  found  in  vertebrate 
blood.  W.  D.  H. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis.  By  Jacques  Loeb,  Martin  Fischer, 
and  Hugh  Neilson  {I^iiger's  Archiv,  1901,  87,  594—596.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  608;  1901,  ii,  177). — Further  experiments  in  support 
of  those  previously  published.  W.  D.  H. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis.  By  Arthur  W.  Greeley  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1902,  6,  296 — 304). — After  maturation  has  been  completed, 
the  unfertilised  eggs  of  the  starfish,  Asterias  forhesii,  can  be  made  to 
develop  regularly  into  bipinnaria  by  an  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
4^  to  7^  for  from  1  to  9  hours.  Segmentation  of  the  Asterias  egg 
cannot  be  produced  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water. 

W.  D.  H. 

Prolongation  of  the  Life  of  Sea  Urchins'  Eggs  by  Potassium 
Cyanide.  By  Jacques  Loeb  and  Warren  H.  Lewis  {Amer.  J,  Physiol,, 
1902,  6,  305 — 317). — ^The  life  of  the  unfertilised  eggs  of  the  sea  urchin 
can  be  materially  prolonged  by  adding  to  the  sea-water  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potassium  cyanide.  Sexual  as  well  as  parthenogenetic  develop- 
ment is  prolonged.  Lack  of  oxygen  has  little  or  no  influence.  So  long 
as  death  is  considered  as  something  merely  negative  (namely,  the  cessa- 
tion of  life  processes),  it  must  appear  paradoxical  that  a  deadly  poison 
will  prolong  life.  The  paradox  disappears  if  it  is  assumed  that  certain 
active  (mortal)  processes  occur  so  as  to  cause  death.  These  specific 
processes  (possibly  enzymatic)  are  in  unfertilised  eggs  checked  or 
modified  by  sexual  or  osmotic  fertilisation,  and  also  by  potassium 
cyanide,  which  substitutes  for  the  destructive  action  of  these  processes 
a  condition  of  suspension  of  life.  W.  D.  H. 
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Eggs  of  Bana  Temporaria.  By  Hbinz  Kolb  (Chem.  Oentr,^  1901, 
ii,  1233;  from  Inaug.  Diaa.-Ziirich,  1901) — The  amount  of  glycogen, 
water,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  fat  were  estimated  ab  different  periods 
during  the  development  of  the  eggs  of  the  common  frog.  Glycogen 
shows  periodical  variations,  being  at  its  minimum  when  the  egg  is  ripe. 
Sulphur  increases,  and  phosphorus  diminishes,  during  development ; 
fat  shows  a  slight  increase,  water  a  marked  one.  W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  £lgg-Tolk.  By  John  Malcolm  (J,  PhynoL, 
1901,  27,  356 — 359). — ^The  percentages  of  proteid,  fat,  and  phosphorus 
in  the  yolk  of  eggs  from  the  same  hen  are  in  close  agreement.  There 
are,  however,  very  considerable  differences  in  eggs  from  a  number  of 
hens,  even  of  the  same  breed.  The  percentage  of  lecithin  varies 
considerably.  Analytical  details  are  given  [compare  Thorpe,  this 
vol.,  ii,  95].  W.  D.  H. 

The  Osmotic  Pressure  of  Dog's  Submaxillary  ScJiva.  By 
FiEBBE  NoPL  (Trav.  du  lab.  de  L.  Fredericq^  Liege,  1901,  6, 
225 — 239  ;  from  Arch  de  Biohy  18). — ^The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sub- 
maxillary saliva  of  the  dog,  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  is  variable  (A » 0*193 — 0'396).  The  saliva  from  the  same 
gland,  secreted  spontaneously,  is  more  dilute  (A  =  0*109 — 0*266). 
The  tension  is  due  all  but  exclusively  to  the  salts  of  the  saliva.  The 
osmotic  tension  rises  when  the  duct  is  obstructed ;  this  is  explicable  by 
supposing  that  absorption  of  water  occurs  in  the  excretory  tubules 

W.  D.  H. 

Conversion  of  Pancreatio  Zymogens  into  Enzymes.  By 
Horace- M.  Vebnon  (/.  Physiol.,  1901,27,  269— 322).— Extracts  of 
fresh  pancreas  show  usually  no  ferment  activity  for  some  days,  and 
then  suddenly  develop  nearly  their  maximum  power.  After  maintain- 
ing this  power  for  some  days  or  weeks,  they  gradually  deteriorate. 
When  the  glands  from  several  animals  are  minced  together  and 
extracted,  the  ferment  activity  begins  to  develop  at  once.  As  regards 
trypsin,  glycerol  extracts  are  the  most  powerful ;  the  rennetic  value 
is  but  little  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  extracting  liquid.  As  a 
rule,  however,  tryptic  and  rennetic  values  vary  together.  Diluting 
glycerol  extracts  with  water  develops  tryptic  power  increasing  with 
the  degree  of  dilution.  The  conversion  of  zymogens  with  enzyme  is 
enormously  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  active  extract.  It  is  the 
tryptic  ferment  which  liberates  both  the  ferments.  The  products  of 
tryptic  digestion  have  the  same  power  to  a  less  degree.  Bubbling 
oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide  through  the  glycerol  extract  at  38^  has  no 
influence,  but  if  active  extract  is  added  as  well,  oxygen  increases, 
and  carbon  dioxide  diminishes,  enzyme  formation.  In  order  to  obtain 
an  active  tryptic  extract,  the  plan  advised  is  to  use  pig's  pancreas, 
and  extract  it  with  50—^75  per  cent,  glycerol  and  test  its  proteolytic 
power  every  few  days.  After  it  has  risen  considerably,  and  before 
much  auto-digestion  hats  occurred,  the  glycerol  should  be  filtered  oH 
and  kept  separate.  Its  activity  would  still  further  increase^  and  then 
remain  nearly  constant  for  months  and  perhaps  years.  One  part  of  the 
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finely  minced  gland,  and  four  parts  of  the  extracting  liquid  by  volume 
should  be  employed.  W.  D.  H. 

Production  of  the  Tryptio  Ferment  f^om  its  Zymogen.  By 
Henry  F.  Bellamy  (J.  Physiol.,  1901,  27,  323— 336).— The  dog's 
pancreas  presents  two  phases  of  activity ;  (1)  a  slow  and  continuous 
one,  feebly  evident  after  digestion,  and  reaching  its  height  during 
complete  fast ;  during  this  period,  the  principal  material  in  the  gland 
cells  is  zymogen  :  (2)  a  rapid  and  intermittent  phase  coincident  with 
the  period  of  gastric  activity,  in  which,  as  advocated  by  Herzen,  the 
inactive  zymogen  receives  an  '  internal  secretion '  from  the  spleen, 
which  liberates  the  trypsin.  The  blood  is  the  vehicle  by  means  of 
which  this  is  conveyed  to  the  pancreas ;  it  is  not  present  in  the  serum ; 
if  it  is  in  the  plasma,  it  is  destroyed  when  the  blood  clots  ;  it  probably 
is  conveyed  by  the  blood  corpuscles.  If  a  dog  is  deprived  of  its 
spleen,  no  trypsin  is  formed,  but  trypsinogen  continues  to  be  formed 
and  is  secreted  as  such ;  it  can,  however,  be  rendered  useful  by  sub- 
sequent conversion  into  trypsin  by  an  agency  other  than  splenic, 
namely,  by  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine,  especially  of  the  jejunum.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteolytio  Bnzyme  of  the  Thymus.  By  Fb.  Kutscheb  {Zeii. 
pkytiol.  Chem.f  1901,  34,  114 — 118). — The  thymus  gland  contains  a 
proteolytic  enzyme,  which  leads  to  auto-digestion  in  extracts  of  the 
gland.  Among  the  products  of  proteolytic  action,  ammonia  and 
lysine  are  found  ;  arginine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid  and  tyrosine 
are  absent.  The  presence  of  histidine  and  leucine  is  doubtful. 
Whether  this  action  is  due  to  trypsin,  or  to  another  hitherto  unknown 
enzyme,  is  for  the  present  left  uncertain.  W.  D.  H. 

Nutrition  of  the  Suckling  InflEtnt.  By  Kabl  Oppenheimbr 
{Zeit.  Biol.y  1901,  42,  147— 160).— The  varying  needs  of  an  adult  for 
food  are  comparatively  easy  to  understand.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
realise  why  infants  during  suckling,  in  which  the  amount  of  muscular 
exercise  is  uniformly  small,  should  also  take  different  amounts  of  food. 
The  amount  of  milk  taken  may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  child 
before  and  after  each  meal.  In  cases  previously  recorded,  the  total 
milk  sucked  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  life  varies  from  30  to  53 
kilograms.  In  the  present  paper,  careful  observations  are  given  in 
connection  with  a  child  prematurely  bom  at  the  eighth  month,  and  the 
results  are  compared  with  the  figures  previously  given  by  others,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  find  a  general  rule  to  account  for  the  variations. 
In  two  children,  there  was  a  constant  relation  between  amount  of 
food  and  body  weight,  but  this  does  not  hold  throughout.  The  con- 
stant relationship  is  between  food  and  body  surface  (Rubner's  law). 

W.  D.  H. 
• 

Energy  Value  of  Diet  in  Man.  By  Max  Rubneb  {Zeii.  BioL, 
1901,  4^  261— 308).— A  general  view  is  given  of  the  author's  well 
known  work  on  this  subject.  The  nutrition  value  of  a  few  important 
food  stuffs  is  as  follows :  meat,  76*8 ;  bread,  82*1 ;  milk,  89*8 ;  potatoes. 
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92*1.  These  Dumbers  are  the  percentage  of  the  total  energy  available 
for  use  in  the  body.  These  and  other  numbers  are  employed  to 
reckon  the  value  of  mixed  dietaries.  The  facts  given  are  mainly 
statistical.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Physiological  Signiflcance  of  Salt.  By  L^n  Frederioq 
{Tram,  du  lab.  de  L.  Fredericq,  Liege,  1901,  6,  64—66 ;  from  Bull,  de 
VAcad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  1898,  [iii],  85,  834 — 836).— Bunge  states  that 
sodium  chloride  is  chiefly  used  by  those  who  take  abundance  of 
vegetable  food  in  order  to  combat  the  harmful  influence  of  potassium 
salts  which  predominate  in  vegetables  and  which  would  otherwise  tend 
to  replace  the  sodium  salts  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Lapicque,  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  that  the  function  of  salt  is  simply  to  accentuate 
the  flavours  of  foods,  and  that  this  purely  gustative  action  can  equally 
well  be  carried  out  by  salts  of  other  metals.  The  observations  recorded 
in  the  present  paper  support  the  latter  view.  An  examination  of  the 
salt  prepared  by  the  natives  of  the  Congo  State  by  burning  aquatic 
plants  show  it  to  consist  mainly  of  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  Man.  By  R.  0.  Neumamn  (iireA.  Hyg.,  1901, 
41,  85 — 118). — Polemical  against  Eosemann.  The  author  maintains  his 
original  contention  that  alcohol  acts  as  a  proteid-sparer.     W.  D.  H. 

The  Value  of  Bhaninose  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By  Max 
Orembb  {Zeit.  Bid.,  1901,  4^  428— 467).— The  paper  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  theoretical  considerations  on  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  assertion,  which  rests  on  experimental 
proofs,  that  proteids  which  are  free  from  a  carbohydrate  radicle  do 
not  lead  to  glycogen  formation.  Biiamnose  does  not  lead  to  glycogen 
formation,  but  comparatively  small  amounts  leave  the  body  as  such.  It 
has  a  calorific  value,  and  its  combustion  leads  to  a  sparing  effect  on 
other  constituents  of  the  body,  especially  of  fat.  Numerical  data  of 
experiments  on  one  dog  and  four  rabbits,  mainly  relating  to  gaseous 
metabolism,  are  given.  W.  D.  EL 

The  Origin  of  Glycogen  from  Proteid.  By  Bebnhabd  Schondorff 
(PflUger's  Archiv,  1901,  88,  339— 345).— Polemical.  A  reply  to 
Cremer.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Xylcui  in  the  Animal  Body.  By  B.  Slowtzoff 
(Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1901,  34,  181— 193).— In  rabbits,  if  xylan  is 
given  with  the  food,  part  is  absorbed  (33  to  83  per  cent.),  and  the 
remainder  passes  away  with  the  faeces.  A  small  portion  (1*5  to  4*6 
per  cent.)  of  that  which  is  absorbed  appears  in  the  urine ;  the  rest  is 
used  by  the  organism,  although  it  is  uncertain  if  this  has  any  nutritive 
value.  The  urine  contains  a  furfuraldehyde-forming  substance  of 
undetermined  composition.  If  the  animal  is  killed  a  short  time  after 
injection  of  xylan,  that  material  is  found  in  the  blood,  liver,  and 
muscles.  Xylan  undergoes  putrefaction,  but  not  so  readily  as  xylose ; 
its  destruction  in  the  intestines  by  putrefactive  agencies  is  improbable. 

W.  P.  H, 
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Ohaages  in  the  Carbohydrates  in  the  Body  of  Ascaris.  An 
Animal  Fermentation  Process.  By  Ebnst  Wbinland  (Zeit,  Biol,^ 
1901,  42,  55 — 90). — ^The  author  has  previously  called  attention  to  the 
large  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  body  of  various  parasitic  worms.  It 
often  amounts  to  from  a  third  to  nearly  a  half  of  the  total  dry  material. 
The  present  experiments  were  made  on  the  common  round  worm 
Asaaris,  This  animal  requires  no  free  oxygen,  and  can  be  kept  aUve 
in  boiled  saline  solution  for  several  days ;  bubbling  oxygen  through 
the  salt  solution  does  not  prolong  its  life ;  but  bubbling  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  solution  almost  doubles  its  period  of  life.  The  daily  loss 
per  100  grams  of  body  weight  is  0'7  gram  of  glycogen,  0*1  gram  of 
dextrose,  and  0*07  gram  of  nitrogen.  The  relative  amount  of  water  to 
solids  increases,  but  the  fat  undergoes  practically  no  change.  The 
normal  alkalinity  of  the  animal's  tissues  diminishes,  and  may  even  be 
replaced  by  faint  acidity.  The  daily  production  of  carbon  dioxide 
(during  hydrogen  respiration)  is  0*38  gram  per  100  grams  of  body 
weight.  The  animal  acquires  a  rancid  odour,  and  this  is  due  to  two 
fatty  acids,  butyric  and  valeric,  0*3  gram  of  valeric  acid  being  produced 
daily  for  every  100  grams  of  body  weight ;  this  is  not  due  to  micro- 
organisms, but  is  a  product  of  the  animal's  metabolism.  The  nitrogen 
found  in  the  salt  solution  in  which  the  animal  lives  amounts  to  0*0015 
gram  per  100  grams  of  body  weight  daily;  the  form  in  which  the 
nitrogen  leaves  the  body  was  not  ascertained.  On  comparing  the  loss 
of  weight  to  the  products  excreted,  the  former  is  found  to  be  the 
greater ;  probably  some  of  the  lost  material  is  used  in  the  production 
of  ova  and  spermatozoa.  Provisional  formula  are  given  to  account 
for  the  breakdown  of  carbohydrate  material.  Particular  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  breakdown  is  not  oxidation,  but  an  action 
of  a  fermentative  nature  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  certain  micro- 
organisms and  fungi.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Fat  firom  Oarbohydrate.  By  Eabl  B.  Lbhuann 
and  Eswnf  Yorr  (Zeit.  Bid.^  1901,  42,  619 — 671).— The  experiments 
show  that  a  carbohydrate  diet  causes  a  considerable  but  variable 
putting  on  of  carbon  in  the  body»  W.  D.  H. 

[Fat  Absorption.]  By  Eduabd  PFLt^oEB  {Pflilger^a  Archiv,  1901, 
88,  299—338,  431 — 462).— These  are  two  further  contributions  to  a 
much  debated  question.  Details  are  given  regarding  the  melting 
points  of  fatty  mixtures ;  the  existence  of  a  form  of  oleic  acid  in 
horse's  fat  with  a  high  iodine  number ;  the  solubilities  of  fats  and 
fatty  acids  in  various  mixtures  of  bile  and  sodium  carbonate ;  the 
importance  o!  sodium  carbonate  for  the  bringing  of  oleic  and  other 
fatty  acids  into  a  form  which  is  soluble  in  water  ;  the  importance  of 
the  bile  circulation  both  for  \he  digestion  and  absorption  of  fat,  and, 
in  the  second  paper,  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  soaps  for 
enabling  fatty  acids  to  enter  into  solution.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Physiological  Proteid  "MriTiiTnTiTn.  By  Max  Gbemeb  and 
M.  Hendbbson  {Zeit.  BioL,  1901,  42,  612— 617).— Two  experiments 
Hre  described  on  do|;s,  wfiich  are  similar  tp  those  performed  by  E,  Yoit 
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and  Korkunoff  (Zevt.  JBtd,,  32,   58).    The  extreme  values  given  by 
these  authors  were  not  obtained.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteid  Metabolism.  By  Max  Gbubeb  {Zeii.  Biol.,  1901,  42, 
407 — 427). — The  subject  of  proteid  metabolism  is  treated  mainly  from 
the  theoretical  standpoint;  Pettenkoferand  Yoit's  old  distinction  between 
the  organ  proteid,  which  undergoes  but  little  and  that  a  constant 
change,  and  the  proteid  derived  directly  from  the  food,  which  is 
subject  to  great  variations,  is  insisted  on.  The  influence  of  water  in 
increasing  the  excretion  of  waste  nitrogenous  products,  and  the  fact 
that  different  proteids  after  absorption  vary  in  their  yield  of  katabolic 
products,  are  supported  by  experiments.  W.  D.  H. 

Decomposition  of  Proteids  in  Men  during  the  Performance 
of  Hard  Work.  By  0.  Jackson  {AUi  Rtal,  Aeoad.  Zincei,  1901, 
[v],  10,  ii,  186 — 188). — The  author  has  compared  the  urine  of  five 
persons  while  at  rest  and  while  undergoing  vigorous  exercise  on  a 
mountain  climb.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table :  (1) 
was  a  porter  of  35  years ;  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  men  of  26, 32,  and  62  years 
respectively;  and  (5)  a  youth  of  17  years  : 


Specific 

gravity. 

Total  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  as  urea 
and  ammonia. 

Ratio  of  nitrogen 
as  urea  and  am- 
monia to  total. 

Restmg. 

Work- 
ing. 

Besting. 

Work- 
ing. 

Resting. 

Work- 
ing. 

Resting. 

Work- 
ing. 

(1) 

1024 

1028 

078 

1-28 

0-66 

0*99 

0-83 

077 

(2) 

1023 

1028 

1-41 

1-65 

113 

0-92 

0-80 

0-66 

(3) 

1024 

1024 

114 

1-79 

0-94 

118 

0-82 

0-66 

(4) 

1021 

1026 

1-43 

1-66 

1-27. 

0-69 

0-88 

0-42 

(6) 

1023 

1030 

1-61 

2-11 

1-82 

1-82 

0-87 

0-86 

Thus  in  all  cases,  more  nitrogen  was  eliminated  in  the  urine  during 
work,  a  fact  perhaps  depending  to  some  extent  on  the  increased 
amount  of  food  taken;  (1)  and  (5)  ate  very  well,  whilst  (4)  took 
scarcely  any  food.  Except  for  (5),  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen 
present  as  urea  wils  diminished  by  working.  It  is  probable  that 
fatigue  is  a  pathological  condition  in  which  the  matter  eliminated 
from  the  body  is  not  only  increased,  but  changes  in  a  manner  that 
indicates  a  solution  of  the  tissues,  probably  of  the  muscles.  By 
exercise,  the  same  work  becomes  possible  without  destruction  of  the 
muscles.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Change  produced  in  Albumoses  by  the  Gaatrio  Mucous 
Membrane.  By  Karl  Glabssner  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol  Path.,  1901, 
1 ,  328—338). — A  regeneration  of  proteid  from  its  hydrolytic  products 
occurs  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  this,  however,  relates  exclu- 
sively to  the  albumoses.    The  change  in  the  dog  commences  soon  after 
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digestioD  starts,  reaches  its  mazimum  five  or  six  hours  later,  and  then 
subsides.  This  power  of  proteid  synthesis  is  a  property  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  not  considered  that  rennin  plays  any  part  in  the 
process ;  the  formation  of  plastein  by  rennin  in  vitro  is  probably  not 
analogous  to  what  occurs  in  vivo.  W.  D.  H. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Gelatin.  By  Otto  Kbummacheb  {Zeit.  Bid,, 
1901,  42,  242— 260).— The  heat-value  of  gelatin,  as  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  calorimeter,  was  found  to  be  5*3676  Cal.  in  one  preparation, 
5*3779  in  another.  In  order  to  obtain  its  physiological  heat  value, 
several  deductions  have  to  be  made,  principally  for  unburnt  products 
in  urine  and  ftecee ;  after  the  deductions,  the  heat  value  is  3*8835  Cal., 
or  72*35  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy ;  Rubner's  numbers  for  meat  and 
proteid  are  74*9  and  76*8  per  cent,  respectively.  In  experiments  on 
dogs,  the  proteid  decomposition  during  gelatin  feeding  is  62*6  per  cent. 
of  that  which  is  broken  down  during  inanition.  This  probably 
represents  the  maximal  action  of  gelatin.  In  a  nian  of  mean  body 
weight,  the  amount  of  proteid  which  undergoes  katabolism  per  diem  is 
70  grams.  If  gelatin  is  given  to  exert  the  maximal  effect,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  same  relationship  holds  for  man  as  for  dogs,  33 
grams  of  gelatin  will  reduce  the  katabolised  proteid  to  56  grams,  or 
33  grams  of  gelatin  will  spare  14  grams  of  proteid.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Nutritive  Value  of  Meat  and  Meat  Preparations  in 
Man.  By  Wilhelm  Pbausnitz  (^«i7.  Bid.,  1901,  42,  377 — 406).— A 
research  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner,  in  which  the  utility  of 
various  forms  of  meat  food  is  compared.  The  main  result  is  that 
fresh  meat  cooked  in  the  usual  way  is  much  more  easily  digested  than 
various  preparations  in  which  drying  of  the  meat  is  part  of  the 
method  employed.  Roast  fresh  meat  is  almost  entirely  abisorbed,  and 
leads  to  only  a  small  formation  of  faeces.  Among  the  various  patent 
preparations,  there  are  differences,  but  in  every  case  the  amount  of 
fffioes  is  large,  and  contains  much  unused  nutriment.  W.  D.  U. 

The  Place  of  Purine  Substances  in  Metabolism.  By  Otto 
LoBWi  {Pflilgm^s  Archiv,  1901,  88,  296— 298).— Polemical  against 
Burian  and  Schur  (this  vol.,  ii,  33).  W.  D.  H. 

Relationship  of  Iron  €uid  Pigments  in  the  Liver  and  Skin. 
By  N.  Flobbsco  {Campt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  828— 830).— From  observa- 
ations  made  at  first  on  snails,  but  later  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  liver  and  the 
skin  and  also  the  fur,  in  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  iron  and  of 
pigments.  The  liver,  and  the  skin  of  dark-coloured  animals  contain 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  iron  and  of  pigment  which  those  with 
white  fur  possess.     Intermediate  cases  occur  in  those  lightly-coloured. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Ammonia  removing  Function  of  the  Liver.  By  Arthur 
BiEDL  and  Hbinrioh  Winterbero  {PflUger's  Archiv,  1901,  88, 
140 — 199). — ^The  statement  made  by  previous  observers  that  the  blood 
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entering  the  liver  contains  more  ammonia  than  that  which  leaves  it  is 
confirmed.  The  power  of  the  liver  to  remove  ammonia  is  in  the 
present  research  investigated  on  animals  which  have  been  poisoned  by 
ammonia  and  certain  ammonium  salts.  In  some  experiments,  the  liver 
was  thrown  out  of  gear  by  an  Eck's  fistula.  The  liver  appears  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  increased  quantities  of  ammonia  produced  in  certain 
pathological  states ;  the  proof  is  not,  however,  clear  that  this  alone 
will  explain  the  autointoxication  produced  when  the  liver  is  thrown 
out  of  the  circulation.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Free  Iodine  ftrom  Iodoform.  By  Fbitz  Altkh- 
BEBO  (Chem.  Cenir.y  1901,  ii,  1212 ;  from  Arch,  int  Pharmakodyn,  Ther,^ 
8,  106). — Urinei  blood,  and  pus  cannot  decompose  iodoform  with  the 
formation  of  free  iodine.  Cellular  organs  in  the  absence  of  micro- 
organisms can  do  so,  however;  this  power  is  especially  found  in 
secreting  glands,  particularly  the  testis.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Ethereal  Sulphate  in  the  Animal  Body.  By 
GusTAV  Embden  and  Karl  Glaessneb  {BeUr,  chmi,  Physiol.  Fath.^ 
1901,  1,  310 — 327). — ^The  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs  by  the 
perfusion  method.  The  liver  was  found  to  be  the  principal  place 
where  the  synthesis  leading  to  the  formation  of  ethereal  sulphates 
takes  place.  They  are  not  formed  by  the  muscles  or  intestine,  but 
small  quantities  are  manufactured  by  the  kidneys  and  lungs. 

W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Freezing  on  Milk.  By  Fred.  Bordas  and  Sio.  db 
Raczkowski  (Oompt  rend,,  1901,  183,  759— 760).— On  freezing  milk, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  block  is  soft  and  contains  most  fat ;  the 
peripheral  portion  is  transparent ;  the  centre  forms  a  white  nucleus 
and  is  chiefly  casein  and  sugar ;  the  lower  portion  contains  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  casein  and  sugar.  The  following  are  the  analyses 
(per  cent.)  of  the  four  portions : 

Peripheral.         Upper.  Central.  Lower. 

Ash  0-46  0-61  2*10  2*78 

Fat   1-54  21-68  1-58  079 

Lactose 2-81  3-52  10'64  18-65 

Casein 1-72  640  1243  19-31 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Diurnal  Curve  of  Sweat  Formation.  By  Lioif  Fbedbrioq 
(Trav.  duhb.deL.  Fredericq,  Li^e,  1901,  6,  209— 212).— By  determ- 
ioations  on  the  author's  own  person,  it  is  shown  that  the  curve  of  sweat 
formation  in  the  day  very  accurately  follows  that  of  the  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature.  The  increased  formation  of  sweat  during  muscular 
activity  is  mainly  due  to  elevation  of  the  internal  body  temperature. 
The  rise  of  temperature  acts  on  the  nervous  centres  concerned  in  the 
process.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Acidity  in  Urine.  By  Eobebt  Abnstein  (ZeU. 
phyHol  Chem.,  1901,84^  1—27),— The  methods  investigatecl  were  thos^ 
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of  Freund-Liebleln  and  of  Jager.  The  influence  of  various  salts  on  the 
acidity  is  also  studied.  Further  investigation  in  order  to  find  an 
accurate  method  is  promised.  W.  D.  H. 

Investigation  of  Faeoes.  BjHaks  XJbt  {Chem.  CerUr.^  1901,  ii, 
1233^1234;  from  Deutech.  med.  Woch.,  27,  718— 723).— The  paper 
mainly  relates  to  methods,  and  especially  to  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  nuclein  in  the  fesces. 

W.  D.  H. 

Beactions  of  InAisoria  with  Carbonic  and  other  Acids.  By 
HsBBBBT  S.  Jbnninqs  and  E.  M.  Moobb  (Amer.  J,  Physiol.,  1902,  6, 
233 — 250). — ^Many  infusoria  collect  in  solutions  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  acids,  just  as  Paramceciwn  does.  The  spontaneous  collections 
formed  by  these  organisms  may  therefore  be  due  to  their  excretion  of 
carbon  dioxide ;  nevertheless  there  are  other  infusorians  which, 
although  they  form  spontaneous  collections,  do  not  gather  in  acids, 
and  others  still  which  undoubtedly  produce  carbon  dioxide,  but  do  not 
form  spontaneous  collections  at  all.  W,  D.  H. 

Transformation  of  Glycerol  into  Sugar  by  Testicidar  Tissues. 
By  Gabbibl  Bebtbahd  {Campt.  rend.,  1901,  133>  887— 890).— The 
testicular  tissues,  obtained  under  aseptic  conditions  from  the  dog, 
rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and  cock,  do  not  transform  glycerol,  in  10  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution,  into  a  reducing  sugar.  The  change  is  brought  about 
by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  a  solution  containing  microbes.  The 
sugar  obtained  under  these  conditions  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in 
the  cold  and  is  identical  with  dihydroxyacetone  yielding  the  osazone 
melting  at  130'' (compare  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1857,  369). 

G.  T.  M. 

Cyclic  Terpenes  €uid  Camphor  in  the  Animal  System.  I.  By 
Emil  Fbomm and  Hbbmann  Hildebbandt  (Zeit.  physioL  Ghem.,l90lj  83, 
579 — 594.  Compare  Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer,  ibid.,  3,  422 ;  Pellacani, 
Areh.  exp.  Path,  and  Pharm.,  1883,  17,  376  ;  Schmiedeberg,  ibid.,  1881, 
14,  308 ;  Bimini,  Pend.  Acead.  Lincei.,  [v],  10,  244). — Cyclic  terpenes 
and  camphors  are  transformed  in  the  animal  system,  by  a  process  of 
oxidation  or  hydration,  into  monohydroxyl  derivatiyes,  which  are 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  glycuronio  acid  derivatives. 

When  a  hydroxyl  group  is  already  present,  as  in  sabinol,  the  com- 
pound of  the  original  substance  with  glycuronic  acid  is  eliminated. 
Finene  yields  pinenolglycuranie  acid,  but  neither  acid  nor  salts  have 
been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  ;  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  a  hydrocarbon,  Ci^Hi^,  boiling  at  175 — 176°. 

Phelkmdrenolglycuranie  acid  and  its  salts  are  non-crystalline  and 
when  hydrolysed  yield  a  phenol,  C^JEi^fi^,  melting  at  142°,  and  a  hydro- 
carbon, C^^Hj^  distilling  at  175°. 

Camphenolglyouronic  acid,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  camphenol,CjoHj5*OH, 
foiling  at  202—204°, 
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Sahinenolglycwronic  add  yields  cjmene  on  hydrolysis,  and  on  oxida- 
tion, gives  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  the  one  melting  at  220°,  and  the 
other  remaining  solid  even  at  320°. 

SeUnnolglyeuronie  cund,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  cymene  and  on  oxidation 
gives  boDzoic  acid  together  with  an  acid,  Oj^H^qO^  or  C^^Hi^Oj,  melt- 
ing at  198°. 

Thujonehydrateglyewronie  acid  yields  a  crystalline  potassium  salt, 
Cj^H^gOgK,  which  on  hydrolysis  yields  glycuronic  acid  and  a  hydro- 
carbon  boiling  at  170—180°.  J.  J.  S. 

Borneo!-  and  Menthol-glyouronio  Aoids.  By  A.  Bonakni 
(Beitr.  chem.  Physiol  Path.,  1901,  1,  304— 309).— In  dogs,  if  bomeol 
is  given  by  the  mouth,  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  combination  with 
glycuronic  acid.     The  same  is  true  for  menthol. 

Borneolglycuronic  acid,  Ci^HjqO^jHjO,  which  crystallises  in  needles, 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  or  chloroform  ;  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  its  components.  The 
potassium,  zinc,  and  copper  salts  are.  crystalline,  the  calcium  and  barium 
salts  amorphous. 

Mentholglycuronic  acid  was  only  obtained  as  a  syrup,  neither  could 
crystalline  salts  be  obtained.  W.  D.  H. 

Certain  Biological  Oharactere  of  Phenylhydrasine.  By 
Louis  Lbwin  {Zsit,  Bid.,  1901,  42,  107 — 146). — Chemists  who  work 
much  with  phenylhydrazine  suffer  from  ill-health,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  sign  is  a  kind  of  eczema.  The  substance  is  also  poisonous 
to  animals,  and  the  pathological  signs  produced  are  described  in  full. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  action  on  the  blood  ;  especially 
on  living  blood  ;  here  a  green  derivative  of  hemoglobin,  called  hsemo- 
verdin,  is  produced  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  67).  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Aoute  Qout.  By  Hans  Yogt  {Ch«m.  Cenir., 
1901,  ii,  1212 ;  from  Arch.  Jdin.  Med.,  71,  21— 28).— In  gout,  there 
is  retention  of  nitrogen,  which  is  not  due  to  putting  on  of  flesh.  It 
appears  to  be  explained  by  katabolism  of  nudein,  the  phosphorus  of 
which  is  excreted  and  the  nitrogen  retained.  Whether  this  is  purine 
nitrogen  or  proteid  nitrogen  must  be  decided  by  further  work  on  the 
fate  of  uric  acid  and  purine  during  the  gouty  condition.  If  nuclein 
is  given  in  the  food,  it  appears  to  l^  absorbed  and  excreted  normally, 
the  phosphorus  soon,  the  uric  acid  later.  W.  D.  H. 

Peptone  in  the  Urine.  By  Midori  Ito  (Cham.  Cenir.,  1901,  ii, 
1212—1213;  from -4rc^  Jdin.  Med.,71,  29— 36).— Some  rare  cases 
are  described  in  which  true  peptone  (in  Kiihne's  sense)  was  found  in 
the  urine.     The  cases  were  those  of  lung  disease.  W.  D.  H. 

Alcaptonuria.  By  Franz  Mittblbach  (Chom.  Cenir. ^  1901,  ii, 
1213 ;  from  Arch.  Klin.  Med.,  71,  50— 72).— The  theory  that  alcaptou 
originates  from  tyrosine  is  confirmed.  Phenyl  propionic  acid  does  not 
influence  the  excretion,  phenylacetic  acid  does.  In  the  estimation  of 
alcapton,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  uric  acid  first  by  saturation 
with  ammonium  chloride,  W.  P,  H, 
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Compounds  of  Arsenic  in  the  Human  Liver.  By  Eichabd  von 
2eynbk  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1232;  from  CerUr. /.  Physiol,  16, 
406 — 408). — In  arsenic  poisoning  (two  cases),  arsenic  was  found  in  a 
O'l  sodium  carbonate  extract  of  the  liver  and  in  the  insoluble  residue 
after  extraction  with  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  After 
peptic  digestion,  the  arsenic  is  found  in  the  insoluble  residue  [SlowtzofiE 
made  similar  observations  (this  vol.,  ii,  34)].  W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Ccicodylic  Acid  and  its  Detection  in  Cases 
of  Poisoning.  By  Dioscobidk  Vitali  {Chem.  Centr,,  1901,  ii,  1212 ; 
from  Bell.  Chim,  Farm.,  40,  667 — 666). — Cacodylic  acid  is  sometimes 
used  therapeutically ;  it  passes  as  such  into  the  urine,  and  not  in  an 
organic  compound.  A  method  of  detecting  it  in  the  urine  is  described. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Carbon  Monoxide  on  the  amount  of  Carbon 
Dioxide  in  Arterial  Blood.  By  T.  Saiki  and  G.  Wakayaha  {Zeit, 
phf/nol.  Chem,,  1901,  34,  96 — 107). — The  experiments  were  made  on 
rabbits  and  dogs.  XJnder  the  influence  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning, 
the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greatly 
diminished ;  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  increases.  Amyl  nitrite  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  carbon  dioxide.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Certain  Poisons  on  the  Synthesis  of  Phenol- 
sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By  K.  Katsutama 
Zeit.  physiol,  Chem,,  IdOl,  34,  83 — 96). — In  rabbits,  poisoning  with 
carbon  monoxide  produces  an  increase  of  the  combined  sulphates. 
The  reaction  of  the  urine,  which  is  normally  alkaline  in  these  animals, 
becomes  acid  or  neutral.  Amyl  nitrite  inhibits  the  formation  of 
phenol-sulphuric  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  during  Curare-poisoning.  By  Otto  Frank  and 
Fbitz  Yoit  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1901,42,  309— 362).— Metabolism  pursues  the 
same  course  when  the  muscular  system  is  rendered  inactive  by 
curare.  Large  doses  of  curare  upset  metabolism,  mainly  by  paralysing 
the  muscular  portion  of  the  circulatory  system  and  lowering  blood- 
pressure;  the  lessening  of  the  metabolism  which  then  occurs  is 
partly  due  to  lowering  of  the  body  temperature.  When  a  moderate 
dose  is  given  so  that  only  the  voluntary  muscles  are  affected,  meta- 
bolism is  so  regular  that  the  smallest  changes  produced  by  other 
agencies  are  markedly  noticeable. 

The  total  metabolic  exchanges  are  probably  in  the  main  greater  in 
a  ourarised  animal  than  in  one  simply  at  rest,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  normal  body  temperature.  Curarised  animals,  except  during 
lactation,  follow  Buhner's  law  of  a  fixed  relationship  between  surfacearea 
and  the  amount  of  katabolism.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat 
produced  comes  from  fat  metabolism.  The  metabolism  both  of  proteid 
and  fat  in  curarised,  and  in  absolutely  resting  animals,  is  almost  the 
same  as  under  normal  conditions.  W.  D.  H. 

Toxicologioal  Studies  on  the  Selachian  Heart.  By  Waltheb 
Steaub  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1901,  ^  363— 376).— Observations  are  recorded 
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regarding  the  action  of  antiarin  and  strophanthin  on  the  heart  of  the 
ray,  dogfish,  and  other  selachians,  and  the  results  compared  with 
those  found  in  experiments  with  the  frog's  heart  {Arch,  txp.  Path. 
Pha/rm.,  1901,  45,  346). 

These  digitalis  glucosides  show,  towards  the  fishes'  heart,  a  smaller 
toxicity  than  in  the  frog ;  the  effect  on  auricle  and  ventricle  is  about 
equal.  W.  D.  EL 

Ergot  of  Bye.  By  Mahoel  Guj&dbas  (Comp^  rmd.y  1901,  133, 
1314). — ^The  therapeutic  action  of  qrgot  of  rye  is  due  to  sphacelinic 
acid,  cornutine,  and  the  salts  formed  by  their  combination.  Their  sep- 
aration presents  great  difficulty  because  their  solubilities  are  practically 
equal.  A  good  sample  of  ergot  should  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
sphacelinic  acid  and  cornutine,  and  a  low  percentage  of  sclerotic  acid 
and  other  inert  substances.  C.  H.  B. 

Physiology  of  the  Hypophysis.  By  E.  von  Cyon  {Pflugw'a 
Arehiv,  1901,  87,  665 — 593). — Hypophysin  (not  chemically  identified) 
is  placed  with  thyix>iodin  and  suprarenin  (or  epinephrin)  as  a  physio- 
logical heart  poison.  Removal  of  the  hypophysis  interferes  with 
general  metabolism,  and  produces  not  only  acromegaly  but  also  sterility. 
The  main  part  of  the  paper  has  but  little  chemical  interest. 

W.  D.  H. 

Phloridzin  Diabetes.  By  Graham  Lusk  {Zeit.  BioL,  1901,  43, 
31 — 44.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  558). — In  phloridzin  diabetes,  no 
sugar  originates  from  fat.  The  number  of  calories  which  are  lost  by 
the  excretion  of  sugar  are  made  good  by  the  increased  decomposition  of 
proteid.  The  relationship  between  dextrose  and  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
of  the  fasting  phloridzin  diabetic  dog  is  3*75  : 1 ;  in  the  rabbit,  goat, 
and  cat,  it  is  2-8  : 1.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Valency  in  the  Antitoxic  Action  of  Ions. 
By  Jacques  Lobb  {Pfluger'a  Arehiv,  1901,  88,  68— 78).— The  poison- 
ous  action  of  ions  differs  for  various  embryos  and  for  different  forms 
of  contractile  tissue.  Certain  other  ions  have  an  antagonistic  action. 
The  antitoxic  action  is  confined  to  cations,  and  in  this  relation  valency 
is  a  factor  of  importance.  The  poisonous  action  of  a  univalent  cation 
can  be  neutralised  by  minimal  quantities  of  a  bivalent,  and  probably 
still  smaller  quantities  of  a  tervalent,  cation.  The  toxic  action  .of  a 
bivalent  cation  can  be  neutralised  by  a  small  quantity  of  another 
bivalent,  or  a  relatively  larger  quantity  of  a  univalent  cation. 

W.  D.  H. 

'  Natural  Immunity  against  Alkaloids.  By  Alexakdeb  Ellih- 
GEB  (Zeit  BioL,  1901,  42,  228— 241).— It  is  well  known  that  certain 
animals  are  not  affected  by  poisonous  alkaloids.  The  rabbit  in  relation 
to  atropine  is  one  of  the  best  known  examples.  Calmette  has,  how- 
ever, shown  that  if  2  milligrams  of  atropine  sulphate  are  injected  directly 
into  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  it  dies  in  a  few  hours ;  yet  it  is  unaffected 
by  0*2  gram  injected  into  its  blood.    He  believes  the  leucocytes  of 
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thiB  animal  have  the  power  of  combining  with  the  alkaloid  and  so  pro- 
tecting the  animal.  It  is  now  pointed  out  that  this  theory  is  not  sup- 
ported by  analyses  of  leucocytes,  plasma,  and  brain,  and  that  there  is 
a  want  of  certain  control  experiments.  Attempts  to  show  that  the 
leucocytes  contain  more  atropine  than  the  plasma  were  not  successful, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  methods  oi  estimation  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  the  alkaloid  are  not  at  present  very  accurate.         W.  D.  H. 

Protective  Substanoes  of  Immune  Sera.  By  £.  W.  Aiklbt 
Walksb  (/.  Hygi&Mt  1902,  2,  85 — 100).— From  experiments  with 
BacUku  typhotuSf  conclusions  are  reached  which  differ  somewhat 
from  Ehrlich's,  especially  in  relation  to  the  part  played  by  the  '  addi- 
ment.'  *  The  amount  of  the  '  immune  substance '  needed  for  protec- 
tion against  n  minimum  lethal  doses  of  a  bacterium  is  contained  in 
(n  d  -  0)/{d—0)  c.c.  of  its  immune  serum,  where  d  is  the  minimum  lethal 
dose,  and  e  the  largest  dose,  invariably  not  fatal,  and  the  serum  equiva- 
lent of  one  minimum  lethal  dose.  The  addiment  is  a  leucocytic  ferment 
which  is  not  extremely  special  to  the  species,  and  is  increased  during 
and  by  immunisation.  Agglutinins  assist  the  phagocytic  process  of 
ingestion.  W.  D.  H. 

Immune  SubstanceB.  By  Ernst  P.  Pick  (Beitr.  chem.  Physiol, 
PcUh.,  1901,  1,  351— 444).— This  is  an  attempt  to  isolate  various 
*  immune  substances '  of  the  antitoxic  blood  in  various  diseases.  They 
are  associated  with  the  globulin  of  the  serum,  usually  with  the  eu- 
globalin  fraction.  The  property  of  preventing  the  action  of  '  coagu- 
lins/  is  also  possessed  by  euglobulin,  whilst  antirennin  action  is  a 
property  of  pseudo-globulin.  Calcium  salts  and  phosphates  have  no 
influence  on  the  former  action.  W.  D.  H. 
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Nitrogen-assimilating  Baoteria  in  Soils.  By  P.  Neumann 
{Landw,  Versuchi-Siat.,  1901,  56,  203— 206).— Extracts  of  the  above- 
ground  portions  of  Vida  faba,  of  the  roots  (both  previously  extracted 
by  heating  with  water  for  24  hours  on  a  water-bath),  and  of  peaty  soil 
were  inoculated  with  an  extract  of  bean  roots,  of  the  nodules,  and  of  the 
adhering  soil,  as  well  as  with  the  crushed  roots  and  nodules  themselves, 
and  with  an  extract  of  the  stems  and  leaves.  Assimilation  took  place 
in  each  case  during  the  two  weeks  which  the  experiments  lasted,  and 
the  effect  of  the  three  methods  of  inoculation  was  very  similar.  The 
greatest  assimilation  took  place  in  the  extract  oT  stems  and  leaves, 
whilst  in  peat  extract  it  was  very  much  more  restricted.  Assimi- 
lation depends,  therefore,  essentially  on  the  organic  food  at  the  disposal 
oi  the  microbeiB. 

The  same  minerals  were  added  to  all  the  cultivations. 

N.  H,  J.  M, 
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Process  for  Inoculation  with  Soil  Bacteria.  By  Fa.  Bateb 
&  Co.  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  12—14;  from  Bl.  Zuckerriibmbau, 
1901,  217).— A  new  bacillus,  described  as  "  AUnit-Bacillus  Beta," 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  alinit  bacillus  (Alpha)  is  de- 
scribed, which  is  obtained  from  humous  soils  which  have  responded  to 
the  application  of  alinit.  Such  soils  are  found  to  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  furfuroids. 

It  was  found  that  in  every  soil  on  which  increased  yields  of  cereals 
were  obtained  after  applying  alinit,  the  original  alinit  bacillus  was 
accompanied  by  the  new  bacillus.  The  latter  does  not  alone  assimilate 
free  nitrogen,  but  it  increases  the  assimilating  power  of  ordinary 
alinit. 

The  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  bacilli  was  found  to  benefit,  not 
only  cereals,  but  all  other  crops. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  carbohydrate 
(solution  of  molasses,  for  instance)  when  employing  alinit. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alcoholic  Fermentation  of  the  Must  of  Indian  Figs.  By 
C.  XJlpiani  and  L.  Sakooli  {GazzfiUa,  1901,31,  ii,  395— 413).— The 
authors  have  studied  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  must  of  the 
Indian  fig  which  is  largely  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  with 
a  view  to  the  commercial  production  of  alcohol.  The  juice  expressed 
from  the  crude  ^g  pulp  is  found  to  contain  12 '8  per  cent  of  sugar. 
When  left  to  itself,  the  must  undergoes  spontaneous  fermentation  by 
means  of  a  special  organism  to  which  the  name  Saccharamycea  OpurUuB 
is  given.  The  authors  have  studied  the  morphological  and  biological 
characters  of  this  yeast,  which  does  not  liqaefy  gelatin  or  starch  paste, 
has  no  action  on  sucrose  or  maltose,  and  produces  no  pigment  of  any 
kind.  It  ferments  dextrose  and  IsBvulose,  but  exerts  no  action  on 
lactose,  raffinose,  galactose,  mannitol,  or  dulcitol.  Comparative  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out  on  the  fermentation  of  sterilised 
Indian  fig  must  by  means  of  Saccharamyoee  Fastoricmua  II.  and  S. 
OpufUicB,  the  results  being  shown  briefiy  in  the  following  table,  all  the 
numbers  representing  grams. 


Sngarin 
must 

Alcohol 
(calc). 

Alcohol 
(found). 

00, 
(calc). 

CO, 

(found). 

Su^r  re* 
maining. 

S.  Opunt 

19-8 
19-8 

10  12 
10-12 

6-62 
8-21 

9*6800 
9-6800 

5-4664 
10-8992 

0*9500 

S.  Past,  II.  

traces 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  S.  Paatorianua  IL  gives  a  yield  of  alcohol 
which  nearly  approaches  the  theoretical  amount  and  far  exceeds  the 
quantity  obtained  with  S.  Opunlicn.  The  spontaneous  fermentation  of 
the  must  of  the  Indian  fig  is  thus  badly  adapted  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  and  the  authors  find  that  if  the  unsterilised  must  is  inoculated 
with  S,  rcutarianua  IL^  the  latter  organism  is  very  quickly  checked  by 
spontaneous  inoculation  and  growth  of  S.  Opunii(B.    The  investigations 
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are  being  contiDued  in  the  hope  of  discov^ering  a  yeast  which  will  not 
be  checked  by  S.  Opuntm  and  will  yield  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol, 

T.  H.  R 

[Yeaat  Trypsin.]    By  Ernst  Salkowski  {Zeit,  phj/aiol  Chem,,  1901 , 
34,  158— 161).— Polemical.     A  reply  to  Kutscher  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,    ' 
623).  W.  D.  H, 

PhyBlological  Action  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Waldemab  Koch 
{Amer.  J.  Fhynol.,  1902,  6,  325— 329).— Experiments  on  yeast  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  formaldehyde  does  not  act  by  the  formation  of 
active  oxygen  or  by  destroying  the  zymase,  but  brings  about  the  death 
of  the  cell  indirectly  by  rendering  its  proteid  food  supply  useless,  and 
by  preventing  the  digestion  of  proteids  always  going  on  within  the 
body  of  the  cell.  Similarly,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  in  connection 
with  experiments  in  pancreatic  digestion  that  the  enzyme  is  not 
directly  affected  by  formaldehyde.  The  harmful  action  is  on  the  proteid 
substances  on  which  trypsin  acts,  these  being  rendered  indigestible  by  the 
formaldehyde,  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  the  time  of  exposure. 

W.  D.  H. 

Oblorophyllous  Ajaaimilation.  By  M.  Harboy  {Compt,  rend.f 
1901,  133,  890—891.  Compare  Friedel,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  411).— The 
chlorophyll  contained  in  extract  of  spinach  has  no  action  on  carboii 
dioxide  in  direct  sunlight ;  the  assimilation  does  not  appear  to  take 
place  outside  the  living  organism,  G.  T.  M. 

The  Proteolytic  Enzyme  of  Nepenthea  By  Sidney  H.  Vines 
(Ann.  Boi.,  1901,  60,  563 — 573). — Although  in  the  main  the  conclu- 
sions of  Clautriau  on  the  digestive  process  in  pitcher  plants  are  con- 
firmed, one  of  them  is  di><puted.  Clautriau  believes  that  nepenthin 
most  nearly  resembles  pepsin  in  its  action.  It  is  admitted  that 
nepenthin  is  most  active  in  acid  media,  nevertheless  tryptophan  occurs 
in  the  digestive  products ;  this  is  regarded  as  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  tryptic  digestion.  Tryptic  digestion  appears  to  be 
the  more  primitive  form  of  the  digestive  process.  W,  D.  H. 

Vaiiations  in  the  Organic  Matter  during  Grermination. 
By  GusTAVE  Andr6  {Compt.  rend,,  1901,  133,  1229— 1231).— The 
cotyledons  lose  fat  whilst  the  seedlings  acquire  fat^  probably  in  part 
by  the  transformation  of  carbohydrates.  The  carbohydrates  soluble  in 
alcohol  disappear  very  quickly  at  first  from  the  cotyledons,  but  not 
afterwards,  whilst  no  regular  increase  takes  place  in  the  plants.  Tue 
cotyledons  also  lose  the  saccharifiable  carbohydrates,  at  first  very 
rapidly,  but  afterwards  more  slowly  ;  simultaneously  there  is  a  gain  in 
the  pbints.  Cellulose  probably  takes  no  part  in  feeding  the  young 
plant.  Yasculose  increases  rapidly  in  the  plant,  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced is  relatively  greater  than  the  amounts  of  saccharifiable  carbo- 
hydrates and  cellulose.  The  total  nitrogen  decreases  in  the  cotyledons, 
and  migrates  to  the  plants.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oan  Zjeuoine  and  Tyrosine  serve  as  Nutrients  for  Plants  ?  By 
Ernst  8cfiuLzm{Landu>,  VerswAiSUU.^lQOlfGe,  97— 106).— Afterrefer- 
ring  to  negative  results  obtained  by  Lutz  {Ann,  ^Science  Nat.y  1899,  [  vii  ], 
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BoLf  7,  1 — 103),  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  both  leucine  and 
tyrosine  seem  to  disappear  during  growth  {Zeit.  physiol,  Chetn.^  24, 
and  30;  and  Shibata,  J,  CoU,  Science  Imp.  Univ.  Tokio,  1900,  13, 
Fart  3).  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  both  substances  are  assimilated 
by  phanerogams.  Loew  and  Bokorny  (/.  pr,  Chem.,  1887,  [ii],  36, 
279)  have  shown  that  algse  utilise  leucine.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Blue  Coloration  of  certain  Mushrooms.  By  Gabriel 
Bebtrand  ifiompt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  1233— 1236).— When  certain 
mushrooms  of  the  genus  Boletus  are  broken,  their  tissues  rapidly 
acquire  a  blue  colour  which  disappears  in  a  few  minutes  (Schonbein, 
Phil.  Mag.,  1856  [iv],  11, 137  ;  Bertrand  and  Bourquelot,  Compt.  rend. 
Soe.  Biol.,  1895  [x],  2,  579—582). 

The  chromogen,  boletol,  which  the  author  has  now  isolated  has  the 
character  of  an  acid  phenol.  Solutions  of  boletol  in  pure  water  show 
the  blue  coloration  only  with  difficulty  when  treated  with  laccase, 
but  the  coloration  is  readily  obtained  in  solutions  of  potassium  boletate 
or  by  adding  to  boletol  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  metal  In 
absence  of  sufficient  quantity  of  such  a  metal,  there  is  a  tendency  for  a 
reddisb  coloration  to  be  produced. 

The  substances  necessary  to  produce  the  blue  colour  are  therefore 
oxygen  and  boletol,  laccase  and  manganese,  and  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth  metal.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Reserve  Carbohydrates  of  the  Seed  of  Aucuba  Japonica,  L. 
By  G.  Champenois  {Compt.  i^end.,  1901,  133,  885— 887).— The  seed  of 
Aucuha  Japanica,  L.,  contains  both  soluble  and  insoluble  carbohydrates. 
The  soluble  portion  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  was  found  to  contain 
sucrose  and  a  glucoside.  The  insoluble  residue  contains  a  galactan, 
mannan,  and  pentan,  giving,  on  hydrolysis,  galactose,  mannose,  and  a 
pentose  respectively.     The  pentose  appears  to  be  arabinose. 

G.  T.  M. 

Supposed  Presence  of  Solanin  in  Tobaooo  Seeds.  By 
Johannes  Starke  {Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1901,  7,  379—383. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  234). — ^The  seeds  of  Niootia/na  maerophylla 
and  Tabac  de  Gramont  do  not  contain  solanin.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Dried  Brewers'  Grains.  By  Th.  Dietrich  {Landw.  Vereuchs- 
Stat.,  1901,  66,  207— 256). ^A  detailed  account  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  brewers'  grains,  with  the  results  of 
analyses  by  various  investigators.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Dried  Distillery  Orains.  By  Th.  Dietrich  {Landw.  Versuchs- 
Stat.,  1901,  66,  257— 262).— The  grains  are  obtained  in  the  so-called 
aeration-process  in  the  preparation  of  yeast.  The  only  published 
analyses  seem  to  be  those  given  by  Wolff  (Menzel  and  von  Lengerke's 
Landw.  Ealender,  1890). 

The  results  of  analyses  now  given  show  that  the  crude  proteid  con- 
tains 95  per  cent,  of  pure  proteids.  The  digestibility  resembles  that 
of  brewers'  grains.  The  amount  of  fat  varies  a  good  deal  and  in- 
creases with  the  amount  of  maize  employe  1. 
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The  dried  grains  resemble  brewers'  grains  as  regards  their  use  in 
cattle  feeding,  but  they  generally  have  a  higher  value  than  the  latter. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Nutritive  Salts  on  the  Production  of  Nodules 
on  [the  Boots  of]  Peas.  By  Em.  Mabchal  {Compt  rend.,  1901, 
133,  1032 — 1033). — Water-culture  experiments,  in  which  peas, 
inoculated  from  young  nodules,  were  grown  in  dilute  solutions  of 
various  salts.  It  was  found  that  alkali  nitrates  in  0*01  per  cent, 
solutions,  ammonium  salts  in  0*05  per  cent.,  potassium  salts  in  0  5  par 
cent.,  and  sodium  salts  in  03  per  cent,  solutions  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  nodules.  Calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
favourable,  and  phosphoric  acid,  although  its  action  varies  according 
to  the  base,  seems  also  to  have  a  stimulating  effect.        N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Effect  of  Manures  on]  the  Development  of  Leguminous 
Boot  Nodules.  By  £milb  Laurent  f((7om;>^.  rend.,  1901,  133, 
1241 — 1243). — In  the  case  of  peas,  it  was  found  that  ammonium  sul- 
phate reduced  the  number  of  nodules  the  first  year,  whilst  potassium 
salts  and  superphosphate  both  promoted  their  formation.  Calcium 
carbonate  reduced  the  number,  but  increased  the  size  of  the  nodules. 
With  sodium  chloride,  the  nodules  were  small  and  the  number  was 
diminished.  In  subsequent  years,  the  effects  of  the  manures  became 
more  pronounced,  the  nodules  disappearing  altogether  in  the  plots 
which  received  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  on  the  plots  which  had  potassium  salts  and 
superphosphate.  The  soil,  however,  in  which  the  peas  (under  the 
influence  of  nitrogenous  manures)  grew  without  nodules,  was  found  to 
contain  the  microbes  and  was  successfully  employed  for  inoculation. 

The  results  obtained  with  peas  do  not  hold  good  for  all  leguminous 
plants.  In  the  case  of  beans,  for  instance,  nitrogenous  manures  were 
found  to  promote  the  formation  of  nodules.  Hairy  vetches  manured 
with  sodium  chloride  had  many  nodules.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cultivation  of  Clover  on  Soils  without  Calcium  Carbonate. 
By  PiBRBE  P.  Dbh^bain  and  E.  Demousst  {Compt,  rend.,  1901,  133, 
1174 — 1177).— Clover  was  grown  in  heath  soil  manured  with  potass- 
ium phosphate,  and  in  the  same  soil  with  (1)  20  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate,  (2)  10  per  cent,  of  garden  soil,  and  (3)  both  calcium  car- 
bonate and  garden  soil  in  the  same  quantities  as  before.  The  original 
soil  contained  about  1  per  cent,  of  calcium  as  sulphate. 

The  results  showed  that  the  original  soil  contains  the  nodule  bacteria 
and  that  the  yield  of  clover  was  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
garden  soil.  Calcium  carbonate  had  very  little  effect  when  applied  alone, 
and  diminished  the  yield  when  added  along  with  garden  soilyas  compared 
with  the  yield  obtained  under  the  influence  of  garden  soil  alone. 

Further  experiments  with  a  soil  from  Brittany,  which  contained  no 
calcium  at  all,  showed  that  it  was  greatly  benefited  (for  clover)  by 
adding  10  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  whilst  garden  soil  had  much 
less  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Nutrition  and  Physiological  Studies  on  Hops.  By  Theodob 
Rkmy  and  0.  Englisch  (Bied.  Centr,,  1901,  30,  808—810;  from 
Bl.  Geraten-^  E&pfm-^  u,  Kartoffelbau.,  1900,  457). — The  maximum 
growth  of  hops  was  found  to  be  during  the  period  of  flower  and  fruit 
production.  In  the  spring,  the  perennial  portions  of  the  plants 
contain  30—40  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  required.  Assimilation  from  the  soil  is  at  first  slow,  but 
afterwards  increases,  and  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  fruit  develops ; 
when  the  hops  are  ripe,  assimilation  ceases.  The  taking  up  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  follows  on  the  whole  that  of  the  constituents  already 
mentioned,  but  the  supply  of  these  constituents  in  the  root  is  less  than 
that  of  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  their  assimilation 
seems  to  continue  after  the  ripening  period. 

As  regards  the  total  amounts  of  minerals,  the  hop  plant  requires 
very  considerable  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  more  even  than 
red  clover.     Large  amounts  of  potassium  are  also  required. 

Nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphoric  acid  migrate  from  the  stems 
and  leaves,  before  their  death,  to  the  fruit;  but  there  is  simul- 
taneously a  gain  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  leaves.  The  roots 
also  acquire  more  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Partial  Milking.  By  Edwik  Ackbbmann  (Chem.  Zeit,,  1901, 
25, 1160 — 1162). — ^A  paper  containing  several  tables  and  illustrated 
with  curves  showing  the  increase  of  fat  as  the  milking  proceeds. 

The  idea  that  in  the  ordinary  process  of  milking  the  fat  keeps  on 
regularly  increasing  is  not  correct,  except  in  the  case  of  goats.  Every 
teat  yields  a  milk  which  shows  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  fat. 
If,  as  is  customary,  two  teats  are  emptied  first,  the  same  phenomenon 
will  again  present  itself  when  emp'  ying  the  other  pair,  as  the  milk  will 
be  again  poor  in  fat  at  first.  The  minimum,  and  also  the  maximum, 
amount  of  fat  slightly  increases  for  the  milk  removed  by  each  succeeding 
teat.  L.  DB  K. 

Production  of  Milk  and  Butter :  Effect  of  Feeding  on  the 
amount  of  Fat  in  Milk.  By  L.  Malpeaux  and  E.  Dobrz  {Ann. 
Agron,^  1901,  27,  661 — 693). — Of  the  various  rations  employed  with 
nutritive  ratios  of  1:8  to  1  : 3,  the  best  results  were  obtained  when 
the  ratio  was  1  : 6;  More  concentrated  foods  increase  the  live  weight 
at  the  expense  of  milk  and  butter  production. 

The  comparison  of  the  different  cakes  used  for  feeding  showed  that 
cotton  cake  was  the  best,  then  followed  cocoa-nut,  linseed,  sesam^,  colza, 
and  poppy-seed  cakes.  Mangel  leaves,  maize  fodder,  and  mustard  are 
unsuitable  for  butter  production,  and  should  only  bo  used  in  limited 
quantities.  Potatoes  are  not  recommended ;  carrots  are  better  than 
mangels,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  Oats  increase  butter 
production,  and  wheat  bran  promotes  milk  secretion  but  should  not  be 
used  so  as  to  exclude  cake.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Utilisation  of  Gluten  Proteid  by  Ruminants.  By  Osoab 
Kbllnbb  {Landw,  rer9uch8-SUit,,  1901,  66,  149— 162),— It  was  found 
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that  eztractiDg  gluten  meal  prepared  from  wheat  with  ether  for  16  hourB 
did  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  fat,  and  that  a  further  considerable 
amount  of  fat  could  be  extracted  after  digestion  with  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  involves  a  correction  in  the  results  as  previ- 
ously given  {Landw.  Versuehs-Suu,,  1894,  44,  390),  but  does  not  afPeot 
any  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Causes  of  Sterility  in  Peat  Soils.     By  J.  Dumont  {Compt.  rend., 

1901,  133,  1243— 1246).— Whilst  the  nitrogen  present  in  a  sample  of 
peaty  soil  nitrified  extremely  slowly,  it  was  found  that  ammonium 
sulphate  added  to  the  same  soil  was  quickly  nitrified,^  indicating  that 
the  soil  is  favourable  to  nitrification,  but  not  to  tne  production  of 
ammonia  from  organic  nitrogen.  Further  experiments  showed  that 
the  different  samples  of  peaty  soil  examined  contained  very  little 
potassium,  and  that  the  addition  of  potassium  carbonate  to  one  of 
them  gave  rise  to  the  production  of  ammonia.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  by  adding  2  per  cent,  of  potassium  carbonate,  but  1  per  cent, 
had  a  very  considerable  effect.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
potassium  carbonate  ought  to  be  applied  to  peat  land.     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Qreen  Manuring  on  Heavy  Soil.    By  F.  Hanusoh  {Bied.  Cenir., 

1902,  31,  11— 12;  from  Zeit.  Landw,  Versuchatoea.  Oesterr.,  1901,  772). 
— Plot  experiments  of  5 — 8  ares  are  described  in  which  the  produce 
of  various  crops,  and  also  their  nitrogen  and  ash  content,  both  in  the 
portions  above  ground  and  in  the  roots,  were  determined.  The  amounts 
of  nitrogen  and  of  organic  matter  per  hectare  were  as  follows :  field 
peas,  18  6  and  378  1 ;  horse  beans,  41  4  and  887*1';  vetches,  75*5  and 
1543*6 ;  and  white  mustard,  90  and  3067'4  kilos.  The  most  remuner- 
ative crop  was  therefore  white  mustard,  and  this  was  followed  by 
vetches,  horse  beans,  and  field  peas  in  the  order  given.  The  crops 
have  been  used  as  manure  for  a  cereal.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relative  Value  of  different  Phosphates.  By  Dimitbt  Pbianisch- 
NiKOFF  {Landw.  Versuchs-StaL,  1901,66, 107— 140).— The  results  of  sand 
culture  experiments  showed  that  the  availability  of  sparingly  soluble 
phosphates  varies  with  different  crops.  It  will  be  possible  when  more 
data  are  obtained  to  exactly  express  the  coefficient  of  availability  in 
the  case  of  different  plants.  The  following  numbers  indicate  pro- 
visionally the  relative  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  assimilated  in  sand 
culture  experiments : 

Phosphorite.     Bone  mea\      Basic  slag.  CaHPOi. 

Cereals 0—10  40  60—70  100 

Buckwheat,  lupins,  <&c.  ...     60  90  100  100 

Phosphorite  should  not  be  applied  to  black  soil  or  to  light  soils 
(probably  not  to  any  soils  long  cultivated)  for  cereals,  but  only  for  buck- 
wheat, mustard,  lupins,  and  peas.  In  the  case  of  peat  land,  however, 
and  acid  soils  generally,  phosphorite  may  be  applied  for  any  crop.  An 
experiment  on  black  soil  is  recorded  ii^  which,  without  manure,  buck- 
wheat gave  much  more  produce  than  wheat :  the  addition  of  phosphorite 
and  of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  greatly  increased  the  yield  of 
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wheat,  bufc  not  the  yield  of  buckwheat.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
greater  assimilative  power  of  buckwheat  for  sparingly  soluble 
phosphoric  acid. 

Experiments  are  described  in  which  phosphates  were  applied  in 
conjunction  with  varying  amounts  of  ammonium  sulphi^te,  and  of  sodium, 
calcium  and  ammonium  nitrates.  It  was  found  that  ammonium  salts 
act  as  a  strong  solvent  for  phosphorite.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  E^ainite  and  of  High  Per  Cent.  Potassium  Salts. 
By  Max  Gbblach  {Bied,  Cenlr.,  1901,  30,  794—795;  from  Fulding's 
landw,  Zeit.,  1901,  11  and  12). — Experiments  with  barley  in  soil 
poor  in  potassium  showed  that  kainite  produced  far  better  results 
than  high  per  cent.  "  potassium  salts  "  containing  the  same  amount  of 
potassium.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  kainite  contained 
twice  fis  much  sodium  chloride  as  the  **  potassium  salts  " ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  in  agreement  with  Wagner,  that  sodium  can 
economise  potassium  partly  by  liberating  potassium  from  the  soil  and 
partly  by  satisfying  the  mineral  requirements  of  the  crop. 

In  the  case  of  potatoes,  ''potassium  salts"  have  the  advantage,  as 
compared  with  kainite,  that  they  contain  less  chlorides ;  but  even 
"  potassium  salts  "  reduce  the  percentage  of  starch.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Value  of  the  Excretions  of  Cowa  By  W.  S. 
SwEESTEB  {Bied.  CerUr,,  1901,  30,  793—794;  from  Fennsyltania  State 
Coll.  Agrie.  Exper,  Stat.  Bull.,  54,  1900).— The  results  of  analyses  of 
the  milk,  fseces,  and  urine  of  two  cows  fed,  during  5  periods,  with 
known  amounts  of  different  foods,  showed  that  the  milk  contained  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  nitrogen,  one-quarter  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  a  tenth  of  the  potash  contained  in  the  whole  of  the  excretion. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical   Chemistry. 


New  Drying  Oven.  By  Hermann  Thoms  {Ber.,  1901,  34, 
4264 — 4265). — The  chief  novelty  in  the  drying  oven  described  is  that 
it  has  holders  for  the  stems  of  funnels  instead  of  the  usual  holes  in  a 
shelf.  R.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Fluorides  easily  Deoomposable 
by  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  W.  E.  Bubk  (/.  Amer.  CJiem.  Soc,,  1901, 
23,  826— 829).— A  modification  of  Carnot's  process  (Abstr.,  1892,  ii, 
911).  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  160  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  closed 
with  a  trebly  perforated  rubber  stopper.  The  first  hole  admits  a 
rectangularly  bent  tube  reaching  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  flask, 
the  other  end  being  connected  with  two  straight  drying  tubes  con- 
taining respectively  dry  calcium  chloride  and  glass  wool  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid.     The  second  and  third  holes  are  closed  with  a 
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stopcock  funnel  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  one  end  of  the  latter  terminating 

Cst  below  the  rubber  stopper,  whilst  the  other  end  projects  into  a 
-tube  plugged  below  the  corks  with  glass  wool.  This  tube  is  in  turn 
connected  with  two  U-loops  bent  from  5  mm,  glass  tubing  connected 
with  tight  rubber  joints  and  plugged  with  glass  wool,  the  plugs  being 
designed  to  interrupt  the  air  current  and  stop  any  sulphuric  acid 
fumes  not  previously  eliminated ;  these  loops  are  immersed  in  beakers 
containing  cold  water.  The  products  of  the  reaction  are  passed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  cylinder  containing  some  mercury ;  the  cylinder  is 
closed  by  means  of  a  trebly  perforated  rubber  stopper,  through  the 
second  hole  of  which  passes  a  stopcock  funnel,  whilst  the  third  admits 
an  exit  tube  connected  with  an  aspirator.  Before  use,  the  whole 
apparatus  is  heated  with  a  naked  flame  while  a  slow  current  of 
air  is  passed  in  order  to  secure  complete  dryness.  When  the  current 
is  stopped,  20  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  fluoride  are 
introduced  by  means  of  the  funnel  into  the  cylinder  and  the  stopper  of 
the  Erlenmeyer  flask  having  been  momentarily  removed,  a  mixture  of 
0'20  gram  of  the  dried  fluoride  with  3  grams  of  pure,  recently  ignited 
silica  are  introduced.  Forty  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  previously  aerated 
by  a  current  of  dry  air  while  heated  at  165°  are  introduced  into 
the  funnel,  and  the  acid  is  now  admitted  into  the  flask  and  heated 
in  an  oil-bath  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  120°,  a  slow  current  of  air 
being  passed  all  the  time.  The  liquid  above  the  mercury,  which  has 
absorbed  the  silicon  fluoride,  is  now  transferred  to  a  beaker  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  90  percent,  alcohol.  The  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  potassium  silicofluoride,  is  collected  on  a  Gooch  crucible  using 
reduced  pressure,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The 
weight  multiplied  by  0*3451 1  gives  the  fluorine,  and  this  multiplied  by 
2  0527  equals  calcium  fluoride.  *  L.  de  K. 

'  Ck>lorimetrio  Method  for  Estimating  Oxygen  dissolved  in 
Water.  By  William  Ramsay  and  Ida  Uomfrat  {J,  Soc.  Chem,  Ind., 
1901,  20,  1071-— 1074).— The  process  is  bised  on  the  fact  that  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  turns  blue  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  depending  on  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
present.  The  effluent  to  be  tested  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  special 
arrangement  into  a  modified  Mill's  colorimeter,  contact  with  the  air 
being  excluded  by  means  of  a  layer  of  paraffin  oil ;  t  he  comparison 
tube  contains  water  saturated  with  air  (oxygen)  at  a  known  tempera- 
ture. Into  both  tubes  are  introduced  the  same  quantity  of  cuprous 
chloride,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  before  use,  and 
then  an  excess  of  ammonia.  After  a  while,  the  two  colours  are  com- 
pared and  the  usual  calculation  is  applied.  If  the  efflm  nt  contains 
much  lime,  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  contents  of  both  tubes  2  or  3  c.c. 
of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  order  to  prevent 
turbidity  on  adding  ammonia.  If  the  effluent  is  yellowish,  the  water 
used  for  comparison  may  be  slightly  tinged  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
^nitrophenol.  For  a  minute  description  of  the  process,  and  also  for 
that  of  «  portable  apparatus  devised  by  the  authors,  the  original  paper 
should  be  consulted.  L.  db  K. 
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Photometric  EBtiniation  of  Sulphates.  By  D.  D.  Jackson 
(J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1901,  23^  799— 806).— The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  100  C.C.  Nessler  jar,  ^'5  cm.  in  diameter  and  17  cm.  to  the 
100  C.C.  mark,  and  graduated  from  the  bottom  in  centimetres  and 
millimetres.  A  standard  candle  is  used,  above  which  is  suspended  an 
iron  ring  with  an  indicator  so  that  the  top  of  the  ring  is  always  three 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  candle.  The  observations  are  made  in 
a  dark  room,  and  the  candle  is  placed  over  a  dark  surface.  The  tube 
intended  for  the  solution  is  enveloped  in  a  brass  holder  which  comes 
up  almost  to  the  100  c.c.  mark  and  has  a  broad  disc  at  the  bottom 
which  shields  the  eye  from  the  strong  light  below.  The  bottom  of 
this  cylindrical  tube  is  entirely  open  except  for  a  very  narrow  rim 
which  serves  to  keep  the  glass  tube  in  place.  The  inside  of  the 
holder  is  painted  a  dull  black  to  prevent  reOection.  The  solution  to 
be  tested  is  washed  into  the  jar  and  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  diluting  with  water  nearly  to  the  mark,  2  grams  of  solid 
barium  chloride  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  to  ezHCtly  100  c.c. ; 
the  tube  is  then  closed  with  a  pure  rubber  stopper,  and  thoroughly 
shaken  until  the  barium  chloride  is  dissolved.  The  tube  is  now  placed 
in  the  braes  holder  and  the  contents  are  poured  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  tube  into  a  lipped  beaker,  keeping  the  precipitate 
constantly  shaken  up  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  turbidity.  When  the 
holder  is  placed  on  the  iron  ring  suspended  3  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  candle  and  the  eye  held  quite  near  the  top  of  the  glass  tube,  a 
point  is  finally  reached  when  the  flame  of  the  candle  just  disappears. 
The  height  at  which  the  solution  stands  in  the  tube  (reading  at  the 
bottom  of  the  meniscus)  is  then  taken,  and  from  this  reading  the  per- 
centage of  sulphuric  anhydride  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 
X  »  0*0574/^  +  O'l,  in  which  x  equals  the  sulphuric  anhydride  and  y  the 
depth  in  centimetres  of  the  liquid  in  the  cylinder.  Tables  are  given 
to  save  calculation. 

To  apply  the  process  to  waters,  100  c.c.  of  the  sample  (concentrated 
if  necessary)  are  used.  Water  poor  in  sulphates  may  also  be  tested 
by  comparing  the  turbidity  produced  by  barium  chloride  with  silica 
standards  such  as  are  in  use  for  the  determination  of  the  turbidity  of 
drinking  water;  a  standard  of  10  in  silica  is  equivalent  to  1*45  parts 
per  million  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  Of  urioes,  it  is  sufficient  to  take 
10  c.c. ;  for  coal  and  cement,  1  gram  will  suffice. 

The  results  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes,  as  in 
most  cases  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  presence  of  an  undue  excess  of 
sulphur  or  sulphates.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen.  By  Fkbdinand  Jean  {Ann.  Chim,  anal.f 
1901,  6,  441). — When  using  conical  cast  iron  flasks  of  1  litre  capacity  as 
distillation  flasks  in  the  Kjeldahl  process,  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  was  violently  carried  over  into  the  worm  of  the  condenser, 
and  so  passed  into  the  acid  in  the  receiver.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
the  flasks  are  no^  fitted  with  a  bulb  of  600  c.c.  capacity.  The  tube 
connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  has  a  diameter  of  l95  mm., 
and  passes  through  a  cork  into  the  distilling  flask  ;  the  tube  at  the  top 
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has  a  diameter  of  18  mm.,  is  bent  laterally,  and  connected  with  the 
eondenser.  During  the  distillation,  the  liquid  may  fill  about  one-third 
of  the  bulb ;  to  prevent  too  strong  a  condensation,  the  bulb  and  the 
top  part  of  the  flask  are  wrapped  round  with  paper. 

The  use  of  sodium  hypophosphite  instead  of  sulphide  is  recom- 
mended to  decompose  ammoniacal  mercury  compounds  ^uring  the 
distillation.  L.  de  K. 

Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Water.  By 
Hebm.  Noll  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem,,  1901,  14, 1317— 1319).— Twenty  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  containing  0*05  gram  of  brucine  are  added  to  10  c.c. 
of  the  sample  of  water;  should  this  contain  more  than  005  gram  of 
nitric  acid  per  litre,  it  must  be  firat  suitably  diluted.  After  a  quarter 
of  a  minute's  action,  the  1-quid  is  poured  into  a  Hehoer's  cylinder 
containing  70  c.c.  of  water.  For  comparison,  a  solution  containing 
0'1871  gram  of  potassium  nitrite  per  litre  is  used,  which  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the  darker -coloured  liquid  a  portion  is  then 
withdrawn  until  the  colours  are  equalised.  Nitrites,  if  present, 
should  be  allowed  for.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  in  Chlorinated  Waters.  By  Rene 
Mabcillb  {Ann,  Jgron.,  1901,  27,  596 — 600.  Compare  Abstr., 
1886,  1093). — The  picrate  method  gives  incorrect  results  in  presence 
of  chlorides.  The  following  modification  was  found  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. After  determining  the  amount  of  chloride  present,  a  slight 
excess  of  a  20  per  cent,  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  sulphate  is 
added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  water  in  a  25  c.c.  porcelain  basin.  As  a  rule,  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  silver  sulphate  is  required,  and  a 
pipette  is  employed  which  gives  an  ascertained  number  of  drops  for 
each  c.c  The  water  is  then  evaporated  on  a  sand-bath  heated  not 
much  above  120°.  The  cold  residue  is  treated  with  15  to  2  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  phenol  (81)  in  sulphuric  acid  (100  parts),  every  particle 
of  silver  chloride  being  detached  from  the  dish  and  well  crushed. 
About  10  c.c.  of  water  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  are  then 
added,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a  50  or  100  c«,c.  flask,  which  is 
filled  with  water.  Filtration  is  unnecessary,  as  any  undissolved,  silver 
chloride  quickly  settles.  The  comparison  of  the  coloration  is 
made  in  the  usual  manner.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oasometric  Estimation  of  Nitritesin  Urine.  By  Paul  Gerlimgbr 
{ZeU.  angew.Ckem.y  1901,14,  1250— 1252).— Gailhat's  process  (Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  686)  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  nitrites  in  urine. 
The  method  employed  by  the  author  is  briefly  as  follows  :  the  urine 
is  boiled  in  an  Ei'lenmeyer  flask  with  solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
the  steam  being  condensed  and  returned  by  a  vertical  condenser,  and 
the  liberated  nitrogen  collected  over  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
contained  in  an  azotometer.  Before  adding  the  urine  to  the  heated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  by  means  of  a  dropping  funnel,  the  air 
of  the  apparatus  must  be  completely  displaced  by  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  this  gas  is  again  passed  after  the  reaction  is  complete  to 
sweep  out  every  trace  of  nitrogen.  The  results  of  several  experiments 
are  communicated  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  method.        L.  de  K, 
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EBtimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Phosphates.  By  Joseph 
A,  MuLLEB  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim,,  1901,  [iii],  26,  1000— 1002).— For  the 
staDdardisatio9  of  uranium  solutions  for  the  yolumetric  determination 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphates,  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  the 
crystallised  salt,  CaHPO^,2H20,  in  nitric  acid  solution,  this  salt  having 
the  advantage  over  sodium  phosphate  and  hydrogen  sodium  ammonium 
phosphate  that  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  with  much  greater 
difficulty,  and  therefore  allows  of  greater  accuracy  in  the  preparation 
of  the  solutions.  Attention  is  also  called  to  certain  precautions  to  he 
observed  in  the  analysis  of  this  salt.  A  F. 

Preparation  of  Volumetric  Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenite. 
By  Geobg  Lungb  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1901,  14,  1293).— A  reply 
to  Petricoioli  and  Keuter  {ibid,,  1181),  who  object  to  Lunge's 
method  of  preparing  sodium  arsenite  by  boiling  arsenious  acid  with 
solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  as  sodium  carbonate  will  be 
formed  and  this  consumes  iodine. 

The  authors'  experiments  show  that  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
absorbs  but  minimal  quantities  of  iodine ;  moreover,  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  after  half  an  hour's  boiling,  contains  no  sodium 
carbonate,  but  an  intermediate  carbonate  which  scarcely  acts  on  iodine, 
particularly  in  presence  of  potassium  iodide.  L.  djb  E. 

Estimation  of  Oarbon  in  Steel  by  Direct  Combustion.  By 
Bebtram  Blount  {Analytt^  1902,  27,  1 — 5). — Five  grams  of  steel  drill- 
ings or  turnings  are  mixed  with  15  to  20  grams  of  recently  fused  lead 
chromate  and  placed  in  a  large  porcelain  boat,  which  in  turn  is  placed 
in  a  long,  deep  tray  of  sheet  platinum  and  the  whole  slid  into  a 
porcelain  combustion  tube.  The  front  part  of  this  tube  containing 
copper  oxide  is  heated  in  a  Fletcher  combustion  furnace,  and  the  back 
pert  also  is  similarly  heated,  but  the  precise  spot  where  the  boat  lies  is 
'  heated  for  one  hour  by  means  of  a  benzoline  blast  lamp.  The  com- 
bustion takes  place  in  a  current  of  purified  oxygen  and  the  products 
of  combustion  are  passed  through  specially  constructed  drying  and  ab- 
sorption apparatus.     The  paper  is  fully  illustrated.  L.  ns  K. 

Estimation  of  Silicon  in  Steel.  By  George  Aucht  {J,  Amjer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1901,  23,  817— 820).— Drown's  method  (evaporation  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids)  gives  good  results  with  samples  of  pig  iron, 
but  with  steels  the  results  are  much  too  low.  This,  according  to  Dudley, 
is  caused  by  the  iron  sulphate  enclosing  and  protecting  the  silicic  acid 
from  the  dehydrating  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  may  be  remedied 
by  vigorous  stirring;  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  author,  but 
the  process  then  becomes  too  tedious  for  use  in  steel  works.  Dudley 
also  suggested  that  if  the  iron  salts  could  only  be  kept  in  solution 
until  the  silica  is  rendered  quite  insoluble,  it  would  greatly  improve 
matters.  The  author  found  that  if  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  used 
instead  of  nitric  acid,  the  sulphate  does  not  separate  so  readily,  but 
the  loss  of  silica  is  not  prevented  thereby. 

The  old  Swedish  process  (evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  only) 
gives  very  satisfactory  results  and  may  be  generally  recommended. 
Both  this  and  Drown's  process  give,  with  high  silicon   pig,  results 
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which  are  from  01 — 0*15  per  cent,  too  low;  this  loss  is  not  due 
to  the  protecting  action  of  iron  sulphate,  but  to  the  same  causes 
which  leave  a  considerable  amount  of  silica  in  solution  in  an  ordinary 
silicate  analysis  after  one  evaporation.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Silicates.  By  Lehmann  and  Stroh^  (Chem.  Zeif,, 
1901,  26,  1031— 1032).— -To  obtain  a  correct  estimation  of  iron,  the 
permanganate  process  should  be  used,  after  reducing  the  sulphuric  acid 
solution  of  the  ferric  and  aluminium  oxides  with  zinc  twisted  round 
with  platinum  wire. 

The  following  process  is  given  by  Strohc  for  the  estimation  of 
potassium  in  clays  if  sodium  is  supposed  to  be  absent.  Five  grams  of 
the  sample  are  heated  with  6  c.c.  of  sulphuric  and  30  c.c.  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  The  dry  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  addi- 
tion of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  cold  diluted  to  500  c.c. 
One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  first  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  in 
the  filtrate,  the  calcium  is  precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  After  heating  to  expel 
ammonium  compounds,  the  residue  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
magnesium  and  potassium  sulphates  by  evaporating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphates  are  gently  ignited  and  weighed.  The  mag- 
nesium sulphate  is  then  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  and  the 
potassium  sulphate  found  by  difference.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  by  Picric  Acid.  By  O.  Reichabd 
{Chem.  ZeiL,  1901,  25,  1151—1154.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  577). 
— The  author  has  successfully  estimated  potassium  in  potassium 
nitrate  as  follows  :  about  0'25  gram  of  the  nitrate  is  put  into  a 
weighed,  glazed,  spherical,  porcelain  dish  and  dissolved  in  just  sufficient 
cold  water ;  07  gram  of  sodium  picrate  is  also  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  both  solutions  are  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  picrate  is  poured  into  the  dish.  After  a  few  hours,  when  the  potass- 
ium picrate  has  almobt  completely  crystallised,  the  liquid  is,  if  necessary, 
poured  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  the  crop  of  crystals  carefully  washed, 
without  being  broken  up,  with  a  few  c.c.  of  water  at  a  time.  The 
basin  is  then  dried  at  80°  until  the  weight  is  constant.  Any  particles 
of  the  salt  which  have  got  on  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  brushed  off 
from  the  dry  paper.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent 'of  1 
in  200,  but  as  it  contains  only  one-seventh  part  of  its  weight  of 
potassium  the  error  caused  by  the  solubility  is  small.  L.  ps  E. 

.  Estimation  of  Alkalis  in  Portland  Cement  and  Natural 
Cements,  fiy  Tbos.  B.  Stillhan  (Chem.  Cmtr,,  1901,  ii,  1369;  from 
Steven^s  Institute  Indicator). — The  filtrate  from  the  calcium  precipitate 
is  evaporated  with  sulphuric'  acid,  the  residue  ignited  until  constant 
in  weight,  and  the  magnesium  then  estimated  as  usual,  and  calculated 
into  sulphate.  The  alkali  sulphate  is  found  by  difference.     L.  de  E. 

Estimation  of  Caesium  and  Rubidium  as  Hydrogen 
Sulphates,  and  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  as  Pyrosulphates. 
By  Pmup  E.  BbOwning  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1901,  29,  140—144).— 
Salts  of  caesium  and  rubidium  with  volatile  acids,  when  treated  with 
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sulphuric  acid  and  heated  at  between  250^  and  270^  until  constant  in 
weight  give  the  acid  salts  CsHSO^  and  RbHSO^.  On  igniting  over  a 
free  flame,  the  normal  sulphates,  Cs^SO^  and  RbsSO^,  are  produced. 
Cffisium  hydrogen  sulphate  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  retain  a  little 
sulphuric  acid. 

Potassium  and  sodium  salts,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
heated  at  250—270°,  give  the  pyrosulphates  Kfifi^  and  NagSjO^. 
Under  similar  conditions,  lithium  gives  neither  a  hydrogen  sulphate 
nor  a  pyrosulphate.  J,  McO. 

Standardisation  of  Potassium  Permanganate  with  Iron. 
By  Hbbmann  Thiele  and  Hams  Dbckebt  (Zeit.  angew,  Chem.,  1901, 
14,  1233 — 1234). — ^The  authors  have  made  a  series  of  experiments 
from  which  it  appears  that  for  the  standardising  of  permanganate  it 
iti  better  to  use  pure  oxalic  acid  than  the  various  kinds  of  so-called 
pure  iron  recommended  for  that  purpose.  L.  de  E. 

Simple  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Iron  in 
Metabolism  Experiments.  By  Albert  Neumann  (Chem.  Centr., 
1901,  ii,  1369—1370;  from  ArcJi.  Anat.  Phys.  [His-Engelmann], 
Physiol,  Aht,y  1901,  541—543). — The  material  is  completely  oxidised 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The  solution  is 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  slightly  acidified  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  slight  excess  of  zinc  oxide  is  added,  the 
precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation,  then  suspended  in  30  c.c.  of 
water,  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  ammonia  is  added  until  a  precipitate  of  zinc  hydroxide 
begins  to  form,  which  is  then  redissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
To  the  liquid  are  now  added  1 — 2  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  a 
little  zinc  iodide  starch  solution,  and  the  iodine  liberated  by  the 
ferric  oxide  is  titrated  with  N/lOO  sodium  thiosuiphate.       L.  de  E. 

Estimation  of  Tungsten  in  Tungsten  Steel.  By  Rudolf 
FiEBBB  {Ch<im,  ZeiL,  1901,  26,  1083).— A  modification  of  Fresenius's 
method.  Five  grams  of  steel  borings  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  boiling,  the  insoluble  matter  is  collected  and  fused  with 
potassium  sodium  carbonate,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  added  to  the  main  filtrate ;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  residue  heated  to  120°.  The  mass 
is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  in  a  beaker  for  3 
hours,  when  some  water  is  added  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  filter 
paper.  The  precipitated  tungstic  acid  carries  down  the  silicic  acid 
and  also  traces  of  iron  and  chromium,  and  the  filtrate  is  again  boiled 
for  3  hours  to  recover  the  last  traces  of  tungstic  acid.  The  washed 
precipitate  is  ignited,  fused  with  potassium  sodium  carbonate,  and 
the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  water.  The  filtrate  is  neutralised  with 
nitric  acid,  boiled  to  expel  carbon  dioxide,  and  after  ascertaining 
that  the  liquid  is  really  neutral  (easily  recognisable  by  the  yellowish- 
green  colour  of  the  solution),  the  tungstic  acid  is  precipitated  by  means 
of  mercurous  nitrate;  the  mercurous  tungstate  on  ignition  yields 
tungstic  acid,  which  can  be  freed  from  any  silicic  acid  by  evaporating 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  L.  de  K. 
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Estimation  of  Tin  by  Lenssen's  Method.  By  Joseph  A. 
MuLLEB  (Bull.  Soc.  Ckim.,  1901,  [iii],  26>  1002— 1004).— The  author 
has  tested  the  method  of  estimating  tin  volumetrically  by  means  of 
iodine,  and  finds  that,  in  general,  even  when  all  precautions  are  taken  to 
avoid  the  oxidation  of  the  stannous  solutions,  the  figures  obtained  are 
too  low.  The  specimen  of  tin  employed  was  found  by  gravimetric 
analysis  to  contain  99'76  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  the  numbers  obtained 
by  the  volumetric  method  varied  from  9868  to  99  35  per  cent.  On 
using  pure  tin,  the  numbers  obtained  were  99*31  and  99*24  per  cent. 

A.  F. 

Anal3r8i8  of  Tin  Ores.  By  Joseph  A.  Mulleb  {Btdh  Soe.  Chim., 
1901,  [iii],  25,  1004—1007). — For  the  determination  of  tin  in  tinstone, 
the  author  points  out  that  if  tin  dioxide  is  the  only  reducible  substance 
present,  the  loss  of  weight  on  reduction  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
enables  the  amount  of  tin  contained  in  the  ore  to  be  calculated  directly. 
Tt  is  also  shown  that  when  the  ore  is  exposed  to  a  medium  red  heat  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  complete  reduction  is  effected  in  3  hours. 
When  other  reducible  substances  (zinc  blende,  galena,  tungsten,  &c.) 
are  present  in  the  ore,  these  must  first  be  got  rid  of  by  treatment  with 
various  reagents. 

The  above  method  was  also  applied  to  the  estimation  of  tin  in  its 
sulphur  ores,  the  stannic  sulphide  being  first  converted  into  dioxide 
by  calcination  and  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  Thus,  in  one  case, 
the  amount  of  tin  found  by  this  method  was  26*77  per  cent.,  whereas 
a  complete  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  24*94  per  cent.       A.  F. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Antimony  in  Hydrochlorio  Acid 
Solution  with  Permanganate  and  its  Practical  Application. 
By  O.  Petbiccioli  and  Max  Reutkb  {Zdt.  angew.  Chsm,,  1901,  14, 
1179 — 1183). — 0*5  to  5  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  are  put  into  a 
beaker  and  50  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added.  After  heating  at  70°  on  a  sand-bath  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  the  antimony  will  be  dissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  insoluble  matter  washed  first  with  acidified  water,  then  with  plain 
water.  After  adding  some  tartaric  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted -to 
about  750  c.c,  heated  to  60—70°,  and  precipitated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  then  rinsed  back  into  the  beaker 
with  hot  water  and  heated  with  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  until  no 
more  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved.  Water  is  added  until  a  slight 
turbidity  is  formed  which  is  then  removed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
acid.  The  solution  may  now  be  at  once  titrated  with  potassium 
permanganate,  2  mols.  of  which  correspond  with  5  atoms  of  antimony* 
Ores  or  products  containing  the  higher  oxide  of  antimony  cannot  be 
tested  in  this  manner,  but  they  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid;  the  precipitate  consisting^ of 
antimony  siilphide  with  much  free  sulphur  is  treated  with  potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  the  solution  again  precipitated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  treated  as  previously  directed. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Estimation  of  Organic  Matters  in  Drinking  Water.  By 
GuBTAVB  DE  RiDDEB  {Rev.  ifitem,  FeUaific,  1901,  14,  149). — ^The  author 
recommends  the  Schulze-Frommsdorff  process,  as  this  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  chlorides.  This  process  consists  in  boiling  the 
water  with  N/lOO  alkaline  permanganate  for  10  minutes  ;  when  cooled 
to  60^,  the  liquid  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  iV/^^^  oxalic 
acid  equal  to  the  permanganate  employed  is  aided,  and  the  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  is  then  again  titrated  with  permanganate.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Fused  Oil  in  Alcoholio  Liquids.  By  Ernst 
Bbckmann  (Zeit.  Natir^-Genussm.,  1901,  4,  1059— 1064).— The  author 
has  modi6e1d  his  process  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  175)  as  this  did  not  always 
work  satisfactorily. 

To  remove  the  fusel  oil  from  the  alcoholic  liquid,  20  grams  of  dry 
calcium  chloride  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  the  sample  (brandy),  and 
water  is  added  to  reduce  the  alcoholic  strength  to  50  per  cent. ;  the 
mixture  is  now  shaken  for  It)  minutes  with  30  c.c.  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  for  this  purpose  Recklinghausen's  shaking  machine  is 
recommended  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  19).  After  transferring  the  carbon 
tetrachloride  to  another  separating  funnel  containing  20 — 25  c.c.  of 
water,  the  liquid  is  again  shaken  for  10  minutes  with  20  c.c.  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  then  twice  in  succession  with  20  c.n.  for  15 
minutes  each  time ;  all  the  extracts  are  mixed  and  shaken  for  5  minutes 
with  water  which  removes  ethyl  alcohol,  but  as  it  may  also  remove  some 
of  the  higher  alcohols,  these  must  be  recovered  by  adding  10  grams 
of  -calcium  chloride  and  shaking  for  5  minutes  with  80  c.c.  of  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

To  convert  the  amyl  alcohol  into  amyl  nitrite,  the  dried  solution 
may  be  treated  with  nitrous  acid  evolved  from  arsenious  acid  and 
nitric  acid,  but  the  following  modification  is  more  convenient  in 
practice. 

The  solution  containing  the  fusel  oil  is  dried  by  means  of  a  little 
calcium  chloride  and  filtered  through  glass  wool.  Three  grams  of 
powdered  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  3  grams  of  sodium  nitrite 
are  added,  and  after  half  an  hour's  action  the  liquid  is  again  filtered 
and  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  shaking  with  3  grams  of  powdered 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate;  water  is  now  added  to  dissolve  the 
soda,  which  is  then  removed  from  the  funnel.  To  estimate  the  amount 
of  amyl  nitrite,  the  solution  is  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid; 
this  completely  decomposes  the  amyl  nitrite  with  formation  of  nitroso- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  now  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water,  cooled 
with  pieces  of  ice,  and  the  nitrous  acid  titrated  with  solution  of  pota5«8- 
ium  permanganate  (1 :  1000).  If  aldehydes  are  present,  these  may  be 
removed  by  shaking  the  carbon  tetrachloride  extract  with  powdered 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  dissolving  the  latter  in  a  little  water  and 
removing  it  from  the  funnel.  L.  de  E. 

Use  of  Sodium  Salicylate  in  the  Estimation  of  Mixtures  of 
Terpene-alcohols  and  their  Ethers.  By  Geckoes  Darzens  and 
P.  Armingbat  (BvU.  Soc,  Ckim.,  1901,  [iii],  26,  1053—1055).— 
Charabot  and  Hubert  have  brought  forward  a  method  for  the  separ- 
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a^ion  of  ierpene-aloohols  from  their  osiers,  based  on  the  solubility  of 
the  acohols  in  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  salicylate.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  terpene  esters  are  capable  of  dissolving  in  50  per 
cent,  sodium  salicylate  when  the  latter  already  contains  terpene- 
alcohols,  and  this  may  form  a  serious  source  of  error  in  the  separation 
of  the  alcohols  and  esters  by  this  method.  T.  M.  L. 

The  Copper  Test  for  Sugar  [in  Urine].  By  Albbbt  B.  Lyons 
{Pharm.  Rev.,  1901, 19, 531— 533).— In  doubtful  cases,  the  author  oper- 
ates as  follows  : — ^Two  or  three  drops  of  Fehling's  solution  are  diluted 
with  30  minims  of  water,  heated  to  boiling,  and  mixed  with  5  drops  of 
the  urine.  After  boiling  for  1  minute,  the  contents  are  examined  ;  if 
there  should  be  no  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  this  does  not  prove 
that  there  has  not  been  any  reduction;  the  liquid  is  therefore 
slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  If  this  should  yield  an 
abundant  precipitate  of  cuprous  iodide,  sugar  is  present  in  some 
quantity.  The  experiment  is  now  repeated,  using  only  1  drop  of 
urine,  and  if  the  potassium  iodide  still  produces  a  distinct  cloudi- 
ness, there  must  be  at  least  1  grain  of  sugar  per  ounce  of  urine  i 
urines  containing  more  sugar  must  be  suitably  diluted. 

The  author  confirms  the  amount  of  sugar  by  the  picric  acid  test. 
Two  C.C.  of  the  sample  are  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
picric  acid  and  1  c.c.  of  aqueous  potash  U.S.P.,  and  boiled  for  1  minute. 
The  dark-coloured  liquid  is  now  diluted  until  it  corresponds  in  colour 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  potassium  dichromate 
in  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  water  and  25  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  subsequently  diluting  to  100  c.c.  Twenty  c.c.  are  then  de- 
ducted from  the  final  volume,  and  each  c.c.  in  excess  corresponds  with 
1/300  per  cent,  of  diabetic  sugar.  L.  db  E. 

Qravimetric  Estimation  of  Sugar.  By  O.  Lauenstbqi 
(Zeii.  Nahr.6enu8im.,  1901,  4,  1026— 1027). ~0n  account  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  removing  the  last  traces  of  cuprous  oxide 
from  the  basin,  the  author  now  removes  these  by  means  of  a  wet 
piece  of  ash-free  filter-paper  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  is  manipu- 
lated with  a  glass  rod.  After  removing  with  the  wash-bottle  as  much 
of  the  precipitate  as  possible,  the  paper  is  also  brought  into  an 
asbestos  tube,  and  the  whole  burnt  in  a  current  of  air  previous  to 
being  reduced  in  hydrogen.  L.  db  K. 

Testing  of  Honey.  By  Albert  Hilgee  {Zeii.  Nahr.-Genussm, 
1901,  4,  1142 — 1143). — A  preliminary  communication  on  the  composi- 
tion of  24  German  honeys  (including  9  forest  honeys),  22  foreign 
honeys,  of  which  2  are  from  Greece,  13  from  America,  1  from  Spain, 
1  from  Eoumania,3  from  Hungary,  1  from  Norway,  and  1  from  Slavonia : 
also  of  8  artificial  products.  The  analyses  were  restricted  to  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  solution  1 :  2,  water,  sugar  before  and  after  inversion,  cane  sugar, 
non-saocharine  substances,  ash,  polarisation,  and  free  acid  calculated  as 
formic  acid.  The  behaviour  of  the  dextrins  towards  yeast  was  also 
investigated.     Full  particulars  will  shortly  be  communicated. 

L.  DB  E. 
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Honey  Dextrin.  By  Ernst  Bjbckmann  {ZeiL  Nahr.-Genuism.^ 
1901,  4, 1065 — 1069).— Honey-dextrin,  to  which  some  pure  honeys  owe 
their  right-handed  polarisation,  is  distinguished  from  other  deztrins  hy 
giving  but  a  slight  precipitate  with  barium  hydroxide  in  the  presence 
of  methyl  alcohol.  The  other  dextrins  show,  however,  also  enormous 
differences  in  their  behaviour  towards  barium  hydroxide  or  basic  lead 
acetate  in  the  presence  of  methyl  alcohol.  It  was  found  that  those 
specimens  which  darken  most  with  iodine  yield  the  most  abundant 
precipitate.  The  precipitation  in  both  cases  is  lessened  in  the  presence 
of  much  sugar  (dextrose). 

According  to  Monheim  the  benzoyl  ester  of  honey-dextrin  is  mo^t 
likely  a  mixture  of  a  penta-  and  hexa-benzoate  of  a  disaccharoid,  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  dextrin  compound  by  its  solubility  in  ether. 

L.  DB  K. 

Estimation  of  Glycogen  and  Starch  in  Sausages  and  Meat.. 
By  Joseph  Mayrhofer  (;^«t7.  NaJir.-Genvssm,,  1901,4,1101 — 1106). 
— Glycogen  and  starch  may  be  readily  separated  by  means  of  49  per 
cent,  alcohol,  but  if  the  mixture  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  which  is  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  meat 
preparations,  the  starch  retains  some  of  this,  and  gelatinises  when  in 
contact  with  weak  alcohol.  In  this  case,  the  mixture  should  first  be 
treated  with  water  and  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  impart  an  acid  reaction 
and  then  mixed  with  excess  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol  to  reprecipitate  the 
starch  and  glycogen,  leaving  the  potassium  acetate  in  solution.  The 
precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  alcohol,  is  heated  at  80^  with  44 
per  c^nt.  alcohol,  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  filter,  and  the  residue 
washed  four  times  by  decantatiou  with  49  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solutions  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  the  glycogen 
reprecipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  starch,  which  is  now  free  from  glycogen,  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide,  the  solution  filtered,  and  then  treated  according 
to  the  conventional  method.  L.  db  K. 

New  Apparatus  for  the  Estimation  of  Volatile  Acids  in 
Wines.  By  G.  Sellier  {Ann,  Chim.  amU.,  1901,  6,  451—462).— 
Steam  is  generated  in  a  wide-necked  fiask  containing  50 — 60  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  and  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  flask  is  closed  with 
another  elongated  flask  which  holds  the  10  c.c.  of  wine  used  for  the  ex- 
periment, and  is  fitted  inside  with  a  small  glass  syphon,  the  longer  limb 
of  which  just  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  flask  into  which  it  is 
fused.  On  boiling  the  water,  a  current  of  steam  passes  through  the 
syphon  into  the  wine  and  carries  off  the  volatile  acids,  but  little  con* 
densation  taking  place  as  the  flask  gets  sufficiently  heated  by  the  steam. 
When  about  5  c.c.  of  liquid  are  left,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  on 
cooling,  the  wine  is  syphoned  into  the  lower  flask.  The  top  flask  is 
washed  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  water,  which  also  passes  through  the  syphon, 
and  the  fixed  acids  are  then  estimated  by  titration.  The  volatile 
acids  are  found  by  subtracting  the  fixed  from  the  total  acidity. 

li.  DE  K. 

The  Acids  of  Wine  and  the  Diminution  of  Acidity.  By 
MosLiNGEB  {Zeit.  Nahr,-Genu88m.,  1901,  4,  1120— 1130).— The  paper 
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is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  origin  of  lactic  acid  in  wines.  It 
appears  to  be  a  product  of  a  secondary  fermentation,  affecting  the 
sugar  and  also  the  malic  acid  which  is  partially  removed.  The  lactic  acid 
is  estimated  as  follows :  50  to  100  c.c.  of  wine  are  freed  from  volatile 
acids  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam,  and  the  residual  liquid  rendered 
neutral  to  litmus  with  solution  of  barium  hydroxide.  Five  to  10  c.c.  of 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  barium  chloride  are  added  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  25  c.c.  After  making  sure  that  the  liquid  is  neutral, 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  is  added  until  the  volume  is  about  70 — 80  cc,  the 
liquid  is  then  diluted  to  exactly  100  cc.  with  alcohol,  and  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter.  Eighty  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  is  burnt  to  a  black  ash,  and  its  alkalinity 
estimated  in  the  usual  way.  One  cc.  of  iTacid  »  0'09  gram  of  lactic  acid. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  take  50 — 100  c.c  of  wine,  remove  the 
volatile  acids,  and  evaporate  to  a  thin  syrup  with  addition  of 
0*2 — 0*4  gram  of  tartaric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  introduced  into  a 
50  cc.  graduated  measure,  diluted  to  5  c.c,  and  gradually  mixed  with 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  until  the  volume  is  30  cc,  when  20  cc  of 
ether  are  added  10  c.c.  at  a  time.  When  clear,  the  liquid  is  poured 
off,  evaporated  with  addition  of  a  little  water,  neutralised  with  barium 
hydroxide  (no  barium  chloride  is  added),  and  treated  as  previously 
directed  L.  be  K. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Aoid  in  Hydrogen 
Peroxide.  By  D.  A.  Roche  {Chmi,  Cmir,,  1901,  ii,  1279—1280 ; 
from  ifon.  ««.,  [iv],  16,  11,  694.  Compare  Arth,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
622). — The  author  doubts  whether  oxalic  acid  frequently  occurs  in 
commercial  hydrogen  peroxide.  To  detect  it,  the  sample,  if  its  acidity 
exceeds  5  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre,  is  partly  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  mixed  with  ammonium  acetate,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of 
calcium  sulphate  or  chloride.  If  the  acidity  is  less,  there  is  no  need 
to  neutralise  with  ammonia.  The  estimation  is  carried  out  as  follows  : 
A  quantity  of  the  sample  containing  O'l — 0*2  gram  of  oxalic  acid  is 
diluted  to  200  cc  and  the  acidity  is  increased  or  reduced  to  about  the 
equivalent  of  2  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre  by  adding  either 
acetic  acid  or  ammonia  ;  2  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  are  added,  and 
the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  with  calcium  acetate.  The  calcium 
oxalate  is  then  titrated,  as  usual,  with  potassium  permanganate.  For 
accurate  analysis,  the  calcium  oxalate  should  be  purified  by  reprecipi- 
tation.  L.  de  K. 

Oonmxercial  Lemon  Juices.  By  B.  Sendtneb  {ZeiL  Nahr.- 
Omurnn,,  1901,  4,  1133—1140). — From  the  result  of  a  number  of 
analyses,  it  appears  that  genuine  lemon  juices  should  show  about  the 
following  composition  :  sp.  gr.  1034 — 1039  ;  extract  8 — 10  per  cent., 
consisting  of  citric  acid  6 — 9  per  cent.,  and  mineral  salts  0*3—0-5  per 
cent.>  the  balance  being  made  up  of  cupric  reducing  substances 
(sugar).  The  ash  should  have  an  alkalinity  equal  to  2*9 — 6  c.c.  of 
N  acid.  L.  de  K. 
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Separation  of  Glutcunic  Acid  and  Leucine  by  Q-aeeous 
Hydrogen  Chloride.  By  Alexandre  £:tabd  (Gompt,  rend,,  1901, 
133,  1231 — 1233). — Glutamic  acid  and  leucinei  when  present  together 
in  solution,  can  be  readily  separated  by  saturating  with  hydrogen 
chloride,  when  the  insoluble  hydrochloride  of  the  former  is  precipi- 
tated. 

The  liquid  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  albumins  which  have  been 
neutralised  and  concentrated  under  reduced  pressure,  are  fractionally 
precipitated  with  methyl  alcohol.  The  two  first  precipitates  are  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride;  from  this  solu- 
tion, nearly  pure  leucine  hydrochloride  can  be  obtained.  The  later 
precipitates  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  hydrogen  chloride  throws 
down  a  precipitate  consisting  of  the  hydrochloride  of  glutamic  acid,  free 
from  salts  of  other  amino-acids. 

The  glutamic  acid  obtained  thus  from  veal  formed  orthorhombic 
crystals,  melting  at  183°  and  having  [a]j,  -l-0°57'.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Jolles's  Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine. 
By  O.  Makowka  {Chem.  Zeit,  1901,  25, 1159— 1160).— Jolles's  process 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  450)  is  recommended  as  the  most  complete,  trust- 
worthy, simple,  and  accurate  method  for  the  clinical  estimation  of 
uric  acid  in  urines.  L.  db  K. 

Composition  of  Milk.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond  {Analyst,  1901, 26, 
310—316.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  696). — ^A  record  of  results 
obtained  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.  Mean  Com- 
pontion  of  the  Milk  in  1900.  13,798  samples  were  analysed,  and  the 
average  composition  showed  that  both  the  solids  (12*57  per  cent.) 
and  the  fat  (3*64  per  cent.)  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  legal  require- 
ments. Accuracy  of  Methods  used.  In  most  of  the  analyses,  the  fat 
was  estimated  by  the  Gerber  method ;  the  results  obtained  by  this  process 
agree  within  about  01  per  cent,  with  those  obtained  by  Adams'  paper 
process,  as  shown  by  an  analysis  of  78  samples  in  duplicate.  The 
fat,  calculated  f^om  sp.  gr.  and  solids,  also  agreed  very  well.  Experi- 
ments were  also  made  by  drying  on  washed,  or  unwashed,  chrysotile 
(Macfarlane's  process)  and  then  extracting  the  fat  with  ether ;  but 
the  process  was  abandoned.  Variaiion  in  Fat  during  delivery  of  tlu 
Milk.  An  empirical  mathematical  formula  is  given,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  probable  difference  is  only  about  0*1 1  per  cent.,  and 
that  a  difference  exceeding  0*31  per  cent,  must  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion.  Variation  of  Constituents  qf  Solids-notfat,  A  table  is 
given  showing  that  in  normal  milks  any  deficiency  in  solids  not 
fat  below  9  is  due  to  lactose,  and  any  excess  to  proteids.  Relation 
hetujeen  the  Proteids  and  Salts  qf  Milk,  The  ash  may  be  calcu- 
lated with  reasonable  accuracy  from  the  proteids,  using  the  formula 
A  « 0*36 +  0*1  IP.  Casein,  as  it  occurs  in  milk,  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  substituted  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  a  molecular  proportion 
of  calcium  phosphate.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  milk,  when  passed  through  a  porcelain  filter,  not  only  loses 
its  casein,  but  the  whole  of  its  proteids. 
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Acidity  of  MUk,  In  boiled  milk,  this  can  only  be  caused  by  acid 
phosphates  and  citrates.  The  acidity  of  the  milk  added  to  the  alkalinity 
of  the  ash,  gives  a  datum  for  estimating  the  amount  of  citric  acid.  The 
acidity  is  16 '8  c.c.  of  iV  alkali  per  litre  to  phenolphthalein,  and  this, 
being  due  to  acid  phosphates,  is  equal  to  16*8  x  2/0*97 » 34*6  c.c.  for 
chemical  neutrality,  which  is  equal  to  34*6  x  0  063/1*032  x  10  =  0*218 
per  cent,  of  citric  acid  ;  if  to  this  is  added  the  0*046  per  cent,  of  citric 
acid  corresponding  with  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash,  a  total  of  0*264  per 
cent,  is  obtained.  As  very  little  calcium  citrate  is  precipitaited  on 
boiling,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  exists  in  the  milk  as  a  dibasic  salt. 
The  citrates  would  account  for  14*4  c.c.  of  N  alkali,  the  remainder 
being  accounted  for  by  the  acid  phosphate;  this  is  equivalent  to 
0*020  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  being  present  as  mono<  and  0*077 
per  cent,  as  dibasic  phosphate. 

Contrary  to  the  views  expressed  by  Soldner,  the  author  believes 
that  one-third  of  the  base  with  which  casein  is  combined  in  milk  is 
sodium  and  not  calcium,  that  casein  forms  a  molecular  compound 
with  calcium  phosphate,  and  that  the  citrates  are  present  as  dibasic 
and  not  as  tribasic  salts ;  hence  the  disagreement  between  Soldner 
and  the  author  as  regards  the  proportions  of  mono-  and  dibasic  phos- 
phates. L.  DE  K. 

Relation  between  Specific  Gravity,  Fat,  and  Solids  not 
Pat  in  Milk.  By  Nobman  Leonard  (Analyst,  1901,  26,  318—319). 
— A  recalculation,  by  the  method  previously  employed  (Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  376),  of  the  values  of  the  constants  o*  and  <^  in  Richmond's 
formula  GlD  =  S(r-F<li  {Analyst,  1888,  14,  121—131),  where  D  is  the 
density  of  milk  (waters  1).  The  formula  now  becomes  ^/Z)«  3*7758 
-0*743/'  or  /*«  0  836^-0-2216^//).  No  practical  advantage  is 
claimed  for  this  improved  formula ;  in  fact,  the  author's  old  formula, 
-F- 0*827^-0*2126?,  seems  to  be  more  suitable  when  dealing  with 
rich  milks.  L.  de  K. 

Calculation  of*  the  Simultaneous  Addition  of  Water  to, 
and  Withdrawal  of  Cream  ftrom,  Milk.  By  V.  GfcNiN  (Compt. 
rend.,  1901,  113,  743 — 745).— The  method  of  calculation  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  specific  volume  of  the  butter  has  a  nearly  constant 
relation  to  the  other  characters  of  milk.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Detection  of  Adulterations  with  Margarine  by  the  Sesam6 
Oil  Reaction.  By  Paul  Soltsibn  (Chem,  Centr,,  1901;ii,  1240—1241 ; 
from  Fharm  ZeiL,  46,  850). — Both  the  sugar  and  furfuraldehyde  re- 
actions are  valuable,  but  the  stannous  chloride  test  is  less  liable  to 
give  erroneous  results  if  properly  conducted.  Long  contact  between 
stannous  chloride  and  the  melted  fat  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
emulsion  should  be  caused  to  separate  as  quickly  as  possible  by  plung- 
ing the  tube  in  water  at  60° ;  the  mixture  should  not,  on  any  account, 
be  shaken  again.  As  soon  as  the  tin  solution,  has  separated,  the  lower 
part  of  the  test-tube  containing  it  is  placed  in  boiling  water.  The 
reaction,  however,  generally  takes  place  immediately  after  the  separ- 
ation of  the  two  layers.  The  test  also  succeeds,  although  in  a  less  degree, 
with  the  fatty  acids.  L.  dis  K. 
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Analysis  of  Oils.  By  Alessandbo  Cutolo  (Rev.  Ini$rn,  FeUtif,, 
1901,  14,  146— 148).— The  author  has  modified  the  nitric  acid  test. 
One  gram  of  colourless  gelatin  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  with  10 — 15  c.e. 
of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  water-bath ;  when 
cold,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  nitric  acid. 

One  c.c.  of  the  reagent  and  5  c.a  of  the  suspected  oil  are  mixed  in 
a  test-tube  and  heated  to  boiling ;  after  removing  the  source  of  heat 
and  waiting  for  one  or  two  minutes,  the  tube  is  cooled.  The  colours  of 
both  the  fatty  mass  and  the  acid  are  then  observed.  The  following 
results  have  been  obtained : — Almond  oiZ,  fat  white,  acid  colourless ; 
wot  oil,  fat  white,  acid  colourless ;  olive  oil^  fat  clear  yellow,  acid  faintly 
coloured ;  castor  oilt  fat  orange-yellow,  acid  colourless ;  sesami  oil,  fat 
orange,  acid  intensely  yellow  ;  lirueed  oil,  fat  orange-red,  acid  faintly 
coloured ;  apricot  oil,  fat  red,  acid  faintly  coloured ;  coiUm^aeed  oU, 
fat  reddish-brown,  acid  faintly  coloured;  hemp-aeed  oil,  fat  reddish- 
brown,  acid  faintly  coloured ;  colza  oil,  fat  reddish-brown,  acid  faintly 
coloured  ;  poppy  oU,  fat  brown,  acid  faintly  coloured ;  ^rapt  Uone  oil, 
fat  brown,  acid  faintly  coloured. 

Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  acidity  and  refraction  of  40  samples 
of  olive  and  12  samples  of  cotton-seed  oil.  L.  de  K. 

Proportion  of  Liquid  Fatty  Aoids  in  some  Fats  and  Oils, 
and  their  Iodine  Values.  By  N.  J.  Lane  {J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind., 
1901,  20,  1083). — Boiling  light  petroleum  is  substituted  for  boiling 
ether  in  the  separation  of  lead  oleates  from  the  lead  salts  of  the 
saturated  fatty  acids,  and  a  large  number  of  fats  and  oils  have  been 
tested  by  the  new  process.  The  proportion  of  oleic  acids  thus  found 
is  a  trifle  lower  than  that  given  by  the  ether  method,  whilst  the 
iodine  absorption  is  a  little  higher.  L  ds  K. 

Detection  of  Vegetable  Fats  in  Animal  Fats  by  the 
Phytosteryl  Aoetate  Test.  By  A.  Bomee  {Zeit.  Nahr.'Omuamn., 
1901,  4,  1070—1096.  Compare  this  vol.,  j,  30).— The  crude 
cholesterol  from  100  grams  of  the  fat,  after  being  tested  microscopically 
for  phytosterol,  is  heated  to  boiling  with  2 — 3  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride 
for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  a  dish  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  and  the 
excess  of  acid  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  The  crude  mixed 
acetates  are  then  recrystallised  several  times  from  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  after  the  third  and  following  crystallisations  the  melting 
point  is  carefully  taken.  If  this  exceeds  116^  or  117°  (corr.)  the 
sample  operated  on  contains  an  admixture  of  vegetable  fat. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  for  the  large  amount  of 
detailed  observations  on  which  the  method  is  based. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  read- 
ings of  the  thermometers  in  this  and  other  cases  where  only  small 
differences  in  melting  points  are  used  as  criteria  of  purity.  L  de  K. 

Calculation  of  the  Peroentage  of  Diglyoerides  in  Fat 
Mixtures  containing  Hydrozy-fatty  Acids.  By  J.  Freundlich 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1901,  26,  1129).— The  following  formula  for  the  calcu- 
lation is  given:    Z)«if.[1683(100-^)-38rf]/61-612,  in  which  d  is 
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the  ether  numher  of  the  fat-mixture,  F  the  pei*centage  of  total  fatty 
acids  (or  In  the  absence  of  soluble  acids,  the^  Hehner  number),  M  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  diglyceride,  and  D  the  percentage  of  the  same. 
The  formula  may  also  be  applied  in  the  absence  of  hydrozy-fatty  acids. 

L.  DB  K 

Analysis  of  Waxes;  Bstimatdon  of  Resin;  Analysis  of 
Factitious  Wax ;  Wool  Wax.  By  Ferdinand  Jkan  {Ann.  Chim. 
antU,,  1901,  6,  447 — 451). — One  gram  of  the  sample  is  heated  with 
alcohol  on  the  water-bath  until  melted,  the  mixture  shaken,  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  when  the  undissolved  matter  is  collected  on  a 
tared  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol  until  free  from  acidity.  After 
drying  first  in  the  air  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue,  which 
may  consist  of  wax,  tallow,  aod  paraffin,  or  ceresin,  is  weighed ;  the 
loss  in  weight  represents  stearic  acid  and  resin  which  have  dissolved 
in  the  alcohol. 

»  To  estimate  the  resin,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  redissolved  in  ether,  and  shaken  with  zinc 
oxide,  which  forms  an  insoluble  zinc  stearate,  but  a  soluble  zinc 
resinate.  The  solution  is  then  shaken  in  a  separating  funnel  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid^a  few  c.c.  of  light  petroleum  are  added,  and  the  whole 
is  again  shaken,  and  allowed  to  settle.  After  removiog  the  acid  layer, 
the  ether  is  washed  with  a  little  water  and  evaporated,  and  the 
residual  resin  dried  at  100^  and  weighed.  To  the  weight  obtained,  a 
correction  of  1*6  per  cent,  must  be  made. 

In  judging  the  quality  of  a  sample  by  the  amount  of  potassium 
hydroxide  required  to  neutralise  the  acidity  and  saponify  the  esters, 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  alkali  absorbed  by  the- 
resin  and  stearic  acids,  and  also  to  that  required  for  the  saponification 
of  the  tallow ;  the  latter  may  be  calculated  from  the  glycerol  obtained 
on  saponification.  In  the  absence  of  true  wax,  tallow  and  paraffin 
may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  alkali  and  dissolving  the 
unsaponified  paraffin  in  ether. 

GTwo  analyses  are  given  of  adulterated  waxes,  one  being  adulterated 
with  rosin,  stearic  acid,  and  paraffin,  and  the  other  being  composed 
entirely  of  stearic  acid,  rosin,  tallow,  and  paraffin.  An  analysis  is 
also  given  of  a  sample  of  wool  wax,  which  much  resembled  yellow 
bees-wax  in  appearance.  It  consisted  of  47  per  cent,  of  free  fatty 
acids,  50  per  cent,  of  unsaponifiable  fat,  and  2  per  cent,  of  neutral 
saponifiable  fat.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Furftiraldehyde  in  Pepper.  By  Albert  Hilger 
{ZeiL  Nahr.Gmu88m,y  1901,4,  1141— 1142).— Five  grams  of  ground 
pepper  are  completely  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then 
distilled  with  100 — 150  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*06  sp.  gr. ;  more 
acid  is  gradually  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  400  c.c.  of  dis- 
tillate are  collected.  During  the  distillation,  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  through  the  apparatus. 

The  distillate  is  cooled  and  slowly  neutralised  with  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  then  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid;  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed,  and  a  solution  of  2  grams  of  phenylhydrazine  hydro- 
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chloride  and  3  grams  of  sodium  acetate  in  20  c.c.  of  water  is  added 
with  constant  stirring.  The  osazone  is  collected  in  an  Allihn's  tube 
and  washed  with  100  c.c.  of  water ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish  at  60 — 70°  under  deduced 
pressure  and  finally  weighed.  L.  de  K. 

A  new  Ureometer.  By  L^on  Fbedericq  {Trav.  du  lab,  de  L. 
Fredericq^  Liigef  1901,  6,  132—134;  from  Vol,  jttbilaire  dela  Soc.  de 
Biol,,  1889). — A  new  ureometer,  a  modification  of  Yvon's,  is  described 
and  figured.  The  discredit  into  which  the  hypobromite  method  of 
estimating  urea  has  fallen  is  not  entirely  justifiable.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Alkalimetrio  Factors  of  some  Diacid  Alkaloids.  By 
Harby  M.  GoRDiN  {Arch.  Pharm,,  1901,  230,  645— 647).— Control 
estimations  mad6  with  pure  materials,  by  the  author's  method  (Abstr., 
1900;  ii,  119)  show  that  with  quinine  and  quinidine  good  results  are  ob- 
tained, but  with|cinchonine  and  cinchonidiiie  the  results  are  5  per  cent,  too 
low,  the  calculation  being  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  precipitate 
has  the  composition  AlK,HI,Tn[AlK  =  l  mol.  alkaloid].        C.  F.  B. 

Characteristic  Beaction  of  Morphine.  By  Gustave  Fleury 
(Ann.  Chim,  anal,,  1901,  6,  417—418). — A  particle  of  the  sus- 
pected alkaloid,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
saucer  and  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ("1  :  20).  A 
little  lead  dioxide  is  added  and  the  mixture  stirred  for  6  or  8  minutes. 
After  waiting  for  another  3  or  4  minutes,  the  lead  dioxide  has  deposited, 
and  a  clear  drop  of  liquid  may  be  obtained  by  inclining  the  dish.  On 
adding  a  drop  of  ammonia,  a  brown  coloration  at  once  makes  its  appear- 
ance. L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Indican  in  Urine.  By  Casimir  Strzyzowski  (Chem, 
Centr.,  1901, ii,  1181—1182  ;  from  Oeatei-r,  Ghem,  ZeU.,4:,  465—468).— 
Amann's  process  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  indican  in  urine 
(Abstr,  1898,  ii,  659)  is  untrustworthy  ;  the  statement  that  albumin  is 
not  precipitated  by  persulphates  is  erroneous.  Graziani's  process  is  a 
useful  one.  Two  or  three  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  two  drops  of  officinal 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  50  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  carefully 
poured  down  the  side  of  a  test-tube  containing  5 — 10  c.c.  of  urine. 
According  to  the  amount  of  indican  present,  a  cherry-red,  violet,  or 
blue  ring  will  make  its  appearance  at  the  place  of  contact. 

The  author  has  worked  out  another  method.  If  the  sample  has  a 
sp.  gr.  over  1*015,  20  c.c.  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate  ;  if  below  1015,  5  c.c.  of  lead  solution  are  added, 
and  then  5  c.c.  of  water.  Fifteen  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  are  mixed 
with  a  drop  of  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  then  with 
5  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  finally  with  15  c.c.  of  pure  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid.  On  shaking  for  10 — 15  minutes,  the  maximum  colora- 
tion is  obtained.  If  the  chloroform  is  distinctly  blue,  another  drop  of 
chlorate  may  be  added,  and  the  shaking  repeated  to  see  whether  the 
blue  colour  may  yet  increase,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  the 
one  drop  is  sufficient.     From  the  intensity  of  the  colour,  in  conjuno- 
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iion  with  other  data,  it  is  possible  to  judge  whether  indican  is  present 
in  normal  or  in  abnormal  amount.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Artificial  Sweetening  Materials  in  Beer.  By  A. 
Sabtori  (Chem.  Zeit,  1901,  25,  953). — The  author  states  that  the  test 
for  ''saccharin/'  dulcin,  and  similar  sweetening  materials  by  Morpurgo's 
process  (acidifying  with  phosphoric  acid  and  shaking  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  light  petroleum ;  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  359)  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  sucrose,  dextrose,  starch-sugar,  lactose,  malt- 
extract,  glycerol,  mannitol,  dextrin,  honey^  or  extract  of  dates,  figs,  or 
liquorice,  none  of  these  passing  into  the  ethereal  solution. 

L.  DE  K. 

Apparatus  and  Method  for  Estimating  the  Extractive  Matter 
in  E^iln-dried  Malt.  By  A.  Gawalowski  (Zeit,  anal.  Chem.,  1901, 
40,  641 — 643). — A  usual  method  of  estimating  the  extractive  matter 
of  malt  is  to  mix  10  grams  of  the  ground  malt  with  400 — 450  c.c.  of 
cold  water,  and  .digest  in  the  cold  for  an  hour,  then  heat  to  55°  and 
raise  the  temperature  at  the  rate  of  1°  per  minute  to  75°,  at  which  it  is 
maintained  until  a  drop,  tested  with  iodine  solution,  shows  that  all  the 
dextrin  is  converted  into  sugar.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled,  cooled, 
and  made  up  to  533  grams,  the  assumption  being  made  that  the  ex- 
hausted grains  amount  to  33  grams,  which,  however,  is  not  universally 
true.  In  the  filtered  wort,  the  amount  of  extractive  matter  is  ascer- 
tained either  aerometrically,  or,  better,  by  evaporation  and  weighing. 
The  mashing  is  better  conducted  under  a  slight  pressure,  and,  with  the 
object  of  being  able  to  remove  samples  for  testing  without  impairing 
the  pressure,  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  consisting  of  a  stout  glass 
flask  of  Ij^  litres  capacity  with  a  screw  thread  in  the  neck  so  that  a 
cork  can  be  screwed  in.  The  cork  carries  three  tubes,  all  furnished 
with  stopcocks.  One  tube  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and 
serves  for  withdrawing  samplea  A  second  is  connected  with  a  mano* 
meter ;  the  third,  which  opens  just  below  the  cork,  allows  the  wort  to 
be  drawn  off  when  the  flask  is  inverted.  In  this  flask,  100  grams  of 
malt  are  mashed  with  1  litre  of  water  at  the  temperatures  above  stated  : 
the  pressure  should  not  exceed  3/4  of  an  atmosphere.  When  a  sample 
shows  the  absence  of  dextrin,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°.  After 
cooling,  the  wort  is  drawn  off  and  its  contents  estimated.  This  method 
requires  no  assumption  to  be  made  respecting  the  percentage  of  the 
exhausted  grains,  and  obviates  the  troublesome  washing  out  of  the 
extractive  matter  which  the  open  mashing  involves  if  the  percentage 
of  the  exhausted  grains  is  unknown.  M.  J.  S. 

Rapid  Technical  Analysis  of  PaJe  and  Dark  Peats.  By 
Huoo  BoENTBAGBK  (Zcit  anol.  Cksm.,  1901,  40,  639— 641).— Nitro- 
gen, moisture,  and  woody  fibre  are  the  only  substaDces  estimated. 
Moisture  is  estimated  by  drying  at  110° ;  air-dried  peat  contains  about 
20  per  cent.  Pale  coloured  peat  (5  kilograms)  is  heated  with  water 
(2  kilos.)  at  5  atmospheres  pressure  for  5  hours  in  a  digester  (Dampf- 
Druckfilter) ;  the  insoluble  fibres  are  pressed  with  a  screw-press, 
dried  at  110%  and  weighed.     The  evaporated  extract  yields  about  22 
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per  cent,  of  a  fiaccharia  substance,  which  can   be  used  as  a  feeding 
stuff  for  cattle  (compare  D.R-R  122193). 

Dark  peat,  from  which  sugar  is  not  obtainable,  is  similarly  digested 
with  addition  of  800  grams  of  potash.  The  fibre  is  weighed  as  before, 
and  the  difference  is  regarded  as  humic  acid ;  the  proportion  varies 
from  25  to  60  per  cent.  The  humic  acid  is  a  valuable  disinfectant ; 
it  is  also  the  constituent  on  which  the  calori6c  value  of  a  peat  chiefly 
depends.  M.  J.  S. 

The  Bed  Solution  of  Gk>ld  as  a  Reagent  for  Colloids.  By 
tliCHARD  ZsiGMONDY  (Zeit,  anal.  Cham.,  1901,  40,  697— 719).— The 
red  solutions  of  metallic  gold,  obtained  by  reducing  auric  chloride  by 
formaldehyde  in  presence  of  a  weak  alkali  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  522), 
which  the  author  regards  as  colloidal  solutions  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  397), 
become  blue  when  mixed  with  sodium  chloride  (also  other  salts, 
acids,  and  alkalis),  in  consequence  of  an  agglomeration  of  the  par- 
ticles of  gold.  This  change  of  colour  is  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  certain  other  colloids,  and  a  classification  of 
colloid  substances  can  be  made  according  to  the  amount  required  to 
prevent  the  change  of  colour,  since  the  differences  amongst  them  have 
a  very  extensive  range.  The  author  suggests  the  establishment  of  a 
**  gold  number,"  as  a  characteristic  of  each  class  of  colloids,  tha  pro- 
cess of  estimation  being  as  follows. 

Preparation  qf  the  Reagent, — 120  c.c.  of  water  (twice  distilled 
through  a  silver  condenser)  are  boiled  up  in  a  Jena  glass  beaker ; 
2*5  C.C.  of  a  0*6  per  cent,  solution  of  chloroauric  acid,  (HAuCI^,3HgO), 
and  3 — 3*5  c.c.  of  0'18iV  potassium  carbonate,  and  then,  slowly, 
3—5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  commercial  formalin  (0*3  c.c.  in  100 
c.c.  of  water)  are  added.  The  red  colour  is  developed  in  a  few 
seconds.  Turbid  or  purplish  solutions  are  only  fit  for  qualitative 
testing. 

Mode  of  Testing, — The  solution  of  the  colloid  (not  more  than  2  c.c.) 
is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  gold  solution  and  then  1  c.c.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  added.  The  change  of  colour,  if 
any,  occurs  immediately,  and  fresh  experiments  with  different  amounts 
of  the  colloid  solution  are  made  until  the  quantity  is  ascertained,  which 
is  just  insufficient  to  prevent  the  change  of  colour.  The  results  are 
expressed  in  milligrams  of  the  colloid  employed. 

In  the  first  or  most  active  class,  substances  are  placed  which  have  a 
gold  number  of  0*005 — 0*1,  such  as  gelatin.  The  second  class  contains 
substances  of  which  0*1 — 10  mg.  are  required,  &uch  as  gum  arabic,  egg- 
albumin,  tragacanth,  and  Iceland  moss.  Substances  are  placed  in  the 
third  class,  when  10 — 500  mg.  are  necessary,  dextrin  and  potato  starch, 
for  instance.  The  fourth  class  contains  such  substances  as  colloidal  silicic 
acid,  which,  in  any  quantity,  will  not  prevent  the  change  of  colour. 

Solutions  should  be  examined  when  freshly  prepared ;  all  colloidal 
solutions  seem  to  diminish  in  activity  with  age,  although  at  very  dif- 
ferent speeds.     Various  applications  of  the  new  method  are  suggested. 

M.  J.  S.^^ 
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Use  of  Helium  in  Speotrosoopy.  By  Armin  TsoHisBicAK 
Pflilger's  Arekiv,  1901, 88,  95— 97).— The  author  recommends  the  bright 
lines  producecf  by  the  incandescent  helium  spectrum  in  a  Pliicker  tube 
containing  aluminium  electrodes  as  one  of  the  most  convenient  methods 
for  wave-length  determinations.  The  following  lines  are  visible  and 
most  are  well  developed :  707,  688,  587*6,  502,  495,  470,  446.  The 
same  apparatus  is  also  recommended  as  a  source  of  light  in  determina- 
tion of  refractive  indices,  (fee.  J.  J.  S. 

Banded  Flame  Spectra  of  Metals.  By  Walter  Noel  Hartley 
and  Hugh  Ramage  (Sci,  Trans.  Roy,  Dublin  Soc,  1901,  [ii],  7, 
339—352). — A  continuation  of  previous  work  {PhU.  Trans. ,  1894, 186, 
A,  161 — 212).  Metals  of  very  different  characters  belonging  to  differ- 
ent groups  in  the  periodic  system  yield  banded  spectra  or  spectra 
showing  both  bands  and  distinct  lines.  Examples  are  magnesium,  zinc, 
and  cadmium;  copper,  silver,  and  gold;  aluminium,  indium,  and  thallium  ; 
palladium  and  iridium ;  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead.  Banded  spectra  are 
given  by  metals  which  are  combustible  with  large  development  of  heat 
forming  slightly  volatile  oxides,  by  metals  yielding  easily  volatile 
oxides,  and  by  metals  that  do  not  form  oxides  at  the  temperature  of 
the  flame.  Certain  groups  of  elements  (copper,  silver,  and  gold ; 
aluminium  and  indium  ;  beryllium  and  lanthanum)  give  banded  spectra 
which  are  degraded  towards  the  less  refrangible  rays ;  in  other  spectra 
(magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium),  the  bands  are  degraded  on  the  other  side. 
The  flame  spectra  of  palladium  and  iridium  show  many  lines,  independ- 
ent of  the  fine  lines  making  up  the  bands :  this  feature  is  probably 
connected  with  the  difficulty  of  volatilising  these  metals  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame.  Elements  belonging  to  the  same  group  in  the 
periodic  system  exhibit  similarly  constituted  banded  spectra;  hence 
similarly  constituted  molecules  of  the  elements  have  similar  modes  of 
vibration,  whether  at  the  lower  temperature  of  the  flame  or  at  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  arc.  J.  C.  P. 

Spectra  of  the  Bctre  Earths.  By  Abraham  Langlbt  {Bihang 
K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl,  1901,  26,  ii,  No  2,  1—16).— From  a  num- 
ber of  observations  on  the  spectra  of  solutions  of  praseodymium  salts, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions.  For  concentrated 
aqueous  solutions  of  praseodymium  salts,  Bunsen's  law  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  absorption  bands  and 
the  optical  concentration  does  not  hold  good.  In  concentrated 
solutions,  the  absorption  in  the  yellow  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely 
weaker  than  with  dilute  solutions,  whilst  the  absence  of  maxima  makes 
the  bands  more  indistinct.  The  same  action  is  observed  with  many 
ammonium  and  lanthanum-ammonium  salts,  whilst  lanthanuiH  salts 
show  a  similar  but  slighter  action.    The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
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nitric  acid  weakens  all  the  absorption  bands  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  last  band  in  the  blue ;  here  also  the  absorption  in  the 
yellow  is  affected  to  the  greatest  extent.  Solutions  of  praseodymium 
carbonate  and  tartrate  in  alkalis  yield  perfectly  identical  spectra,  which, 
however,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  salt  solutions  of  the  same 
concentration.  Benzene  solutions  of  organic  praseodymium  compounds 
give  varying  spectra,  which  also  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  neutral 
salts.  T.  H.  P. 

Ultra-violet  Absorption  Spectra.  By  G.  Paul  Dbossbagh  {Ber., 
1902,  35,  91 — 93). — ^The  author,  in  determining  how  far  certain  sub- 
stances (mostly  in  10  per  cent,  solution)  absorb  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
finds  a  marked  absorption  in  the  case  of  some  salts  of  heavy  metals, 
nitrates,  and  organic  substances  with  high  molecular  weight.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  chloride,  chlorate  and  sulphate, 
sodium  and  calcium  chlorides,  aluminium  and  manganese  sulphates, 
are  found  to  be  colourless,  that  is,  light  up  to  230/jLfjk  passes  through 
these  a;^  easily  as  through  water.  In  the  following  cases,  where  absorp- 
tion takes  place,  the  number  gives  the  length  of  the  shortest  wave  which 
can  pass  through  :  nitric  acid,  340 ;  oxalic  acid,  294 ;  potassium  carbon- 
ate, 244 ;  potassium  oxalate,  294 ;  potassium  nitrate,  340 ;  ammonia, 
272  ;  barium  chloride,  236  ;  barium  nitrate,  340 ;  aluminium  nitrate, 
340 ;  zinc  chloride,  290 ;  ferrous  sulphate,  394 ;  ferric  chloride,  400 ; 
nickel  chloride,  400 ;  lead  acetate,  294 ;  chromium  chloride,  390 ; 
uranium  chloride,  400  ;  manganese  nitrate,  340 ;  copper  sulphate,  296. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  salts  of  colourless  metals  give  the  spectra  of 
the  corresponding  acids ;  thus  the  limit  for  all  such  nitrates  is  340. 

J.  C.  P. 

Radioactive  Substances.  By  P.  Cubte  and  Slodowska  Cueie 
(CompL  rmd.^  1902,  134,  85 — 87). — The  various  observations  hitherto 
made  show  that  in  the  case  of  uranium,  thorium,  radium,  and  probably 
actinium,  the  radioactivity  is  always  the  same  when  the  radioactive 
substance  is  brought  intothe  same  chemical  and  physical  state,  and  it  does 
not  vary  with  the  time.  If,  by  any  particular  treatment,  the  substance 
loses  some  of  its  activity,  it  subsequently  regains  it  in  course  of  time. 
Polonium  behaves  differently  from  other  radioactive  substances.  The 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  intensity  of  the  radioactivity  dimin- 
ishes with  time,  or  that  the  substances  undergo  any  loss  of  weight, 
indicates  that  the  energy  of  the  radiation  may  either  be  derived  from 
heat  radiations  in  some  manner  contrary  to  Carnot's  principle,  or  from 
some  other  source,  possibly  radiations  not  hitherto  recognised  by  any 
other  means.  C.  H.  B. 

Existence  of  Rays  which  undergo  Reflection  in  the  Radia- 
tions emitted  by  a  Mixture  of  Chlorides  of  Radium  and  of 
Barium.  By  Thomas  Tohhasina  {Gompt.  rend.,  1901, 133»  1299—1301). 
— The  author  shows  that  some  of  the  radiations  can  be  rieflected  by  a 
parabolic  mirror  of  silvered  copper,  the  reflection  being  evidenced  by 
increase  in  the  rate  of  discharge  of  an  electroscope.  L.  M.  J. 
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*  Law  of  Transparency  of  Matter  for  X-Rays.  By  L.  Bbnoist 
(J,  Physique,  1901, 10, 653 — 668). — As  a  measure  of  the  traDspareDcy, 
the  author  has  determined  for  a  large  number  of  compounds  and 
elements  what  he  terms  the  equivalent  of  transparency,  which  is  the 
mass  in  decigrams  of  a  prism  having  a  base  of  1  sq.  cm.  which,  when 
traversed  along  its  axis  by  the  X-rays,  produces  the  same  absorption 
as  a  prism  of  paraffin  75  mm.  in  height.  It  is  found  that  the  specific 
opacity  of  a  substance  is  independent  of  its  physical  state,  this  being 
verified  for  bromine,  ethyl  bromide,  methyl  iodide,  and  other  com- 
pounds ;  it  is,  further,  independent  of  temperature,  and  holds  for  the 
crystalline  and  amorphous  states.  The  opacity  is  further  independent 
of  the  atomic  or  molecular  grouping,  being,  hence,  equal  for  isomerides, 
polymerides,  or  various  allotropic  forms.  It  is  independent  of  combina- 
tion of  the  atoms,  being  a  purely  additive  quantity ,  so  that  the  opacity 
of  a  compound  may  be  readily  calculated.  Thus,  if  Jf  is  the  total 
mass  of  a  compound  or  mixture  and  E  its  equivalent  of  transparency, 
and  m|  171]  •  .  .  .  e^e^,  ,  .  ,  are  the  similar  constants  for  the  components, 

then  — -   »  ^  +  ^ and  various  illustrative  examples  are 

,E  e^  «2 
given,  thus  quartz,  calculated  from  the  values  of  silicon  and  oxygen, 
should  have  the  equivalent  24 ;  that  found  was  24*1.  The  opacity 
increases  with  the  atomic  weight,  and  a  curve  constructed  with  the 
equivalents  of  transparency  as  ordinates  against  atomic  weight  as 
abscisssa  is  perfectly  continuous,  being  of  form  approximating  to  a 
hyperbola.  It  is  evident,  hence,  that  the  equivalent  might  be  of  use  in 
determining  an  atomic  weight,  and  it-  is  shown,,  for  ^acample,  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  indium  must  be  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  silver 
and  cadmium.  The  transparency  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  rays, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  variation  is  very  slight  for  silver  and 
elements  the  atomic  weights  of  which  lie  near  its  value.  The  author 
suggests  also  that  this  purely  additive  quantity  might  be  of  use  in 
certain  cases  of  quantitative  analysis.  L.  M.  J. 

Behaviour  of  Aldehydes  and  Ketones  towards  Tesla-rays. 
By  Hugo  Kauffmann  (^er.,  1902,  36,  473 — 483).— Aldehydes  and 
ketones  alone  amongst  aliphatic  compounds  resemble  certain  aromatic 
compounds  in  emitting  blue  light  when  exposed  to  Tesla-rays.  The 
carbonyl  group  is  re9ponsible  for  this  effect,  which  is  very  marked  in 
the  case  of  formaldehyde  as  well  as  in  the  ketones  where  the  carbonyl 
is  linked  to  two  carbon  atoms,  but  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  the 
carbonyl  group  in  acids,  esters,  anhydrides,  or  amides.  The  effect  also 
disappears  in  the  case  of  aldehydes  and  ketones  as  soon  as  the  carbonyl 
group  is  displaced,  as  in  acetoxime  and  the  acetals. 

The  intensity  of  the  radiation  is  diminished  by  increasing  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
carbethoxy-group,  and  in  a  still  more  marked  degree  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  phenyl  group.  Diacetyl  and  acetonylacetone  are  luminescent, 
showing  that  amongst  aliphatic  compounds,  colour  and  luminescence 
can  occur  together,  but  acetylacetone  shows  no  luminescence,  possibly 
by  reason  of  its  conversion  into  an  enolic  modification.  Saturated 
ring-ketones  are  luminescent,  but  not  those  which  contain  double 
Unkings. 
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Like  the  benzene  nucleus,  it  is  probable  that  the  carbonyl  group  can 
exist  in  an  active  or  in  an  inactive  condition,  and  that  this  determines 
the  presence  or  absence  of  luminescence ;  chemical  activity  and  lumin- 
escence would  then  be  parallel  phenomena.  T.  M.  L. 

Importance  of  Mectrical  Methods  and  Theories  in  Ohemistry. 
By  Waltheb  Nernst  {Zeit.  EUklrochem.,  1901,  7,  1004—1006).— 
After  passing  in  review  the  well-known  theories  of  electrochemistry, 
the  author  points  out  that  they  all  lead  to  the  view  that  electricity 
consists  of  positive  and  negative  electrons,  which  may  combine  (1)  with 
matter  to  form  compounds  (the  ions)  which  differ  widely  from  the 
original  matter,  or  (2)  with  each  other  to  form  a  neutral  electron 
molecule.  This  leads  to  the  following  theory  of  chemical  combina- 
tion ;  all  elements  and  radicles  possess  affinity  for  positive  or  negative 
electrons,  with  which  they  unite  to  form  the  ions ;  they  also  possess  non- 
polar  attraction  for  each  other,  to  which  the  formation  of  compounds 
of  the  metals,  of  hydrogen  molecules,  of  iodine  chloride,  for  example, 
is  due.  When  a  positive  element  combines  with  a  negative  one, 
however,  an  electron  molecule  is  added,  and  this  separates  into  its 
positive  and  negative  electrons  when  the  molecule  is  ionised,  ^uch 
compounds  differ  much  more  from  their  constituents  than  those  which 
contain  no  electron  molecule.  For  example,  the  compounds  of  metals 
are  metallic,  those  of  non-metals  retain  the  characters  of  non-metals, 
whilst  a  compound  of  a  metal  and  a  non-metal  is  a  substance  belonging 
to  a  new  class  altogether.  It  is  possible  that  elements  exist  which 
combine  with  the  positive  electrons,  without  the  negative  electrons 
being  simultaneously  taken  up  by  another  substance ;  in  this  case,  the 
negative  electrons  might  be  set  free  and  appear  as  the  Becquerel  rays. 

T.  E. 

Meotrode  Potentials.  By  Fbitz  Habeb  {Zeit,  Elektrochem,,  1901, 
7,  1043 — 1053). — The  potentials  of  metallic  or  non-metallic  electrodes 
are  usually  expressed  in  a  uniform  way,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  so-called  oxidation  and  reduction  electrodes.  By  means  of  the 
following  formula,  the  derivation  of  which  is  given,  all  electrode 
potentials  (E)  may  be  expressed  in  a  uniform  manner : 

where  v  electrons,  F^  are  taken  up  in  the  conversion  of  m\  n\..  mole- 
cules of  the  substances  A\  B'  ..An  the  concentrations  [A'],  [B']^  &c., 
into  m,  n,  &c.,  molecules  of  the  substances  A,  B,  &c.  This  applies  to 
an  oxidation ;  for  a  reduction,  the  sign  is  changed  throughout  the 
equation,  the  sign  of  B  applying  always  to  the  solution.  K  is  the 
equilibrium  constant  of  the  reaction  occurring  at  the  electrode.  When 
all  the  concentrations  of  the  gaseous  and  dissolved  substances  are 
unity,  the  second  logarithm  disappears  and  E^^RTlvF  log  K^epr^ 
where  epi  is  what  Wilsmore  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  2  and  142)  has  called 
the  electrolytic  potential  at  temperature  T,  This  may  be  referred  to 
the  hydrogen  electrode,  or  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  calomel  elec- 
trode. The  detailed  application  of  the  equation  to  the  more  important 
cases  which  have  been  investigated,  which  is  made  in  the  original,  does 
not  admit  of  brief  abstraction.  T.  £, 
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ELeotromotive  Force  of  Metals  in  Cyanide  Solutiona  By 
S.  B.  Christy  {Chmn.  Cen(r.,  1901,  ii,  1326;  from  Elehtrochem.  Zeit,, 
1901,  8,  181 — 186). — The  electromotive  force  of  a  cyanide  solution 
against  copper  decreases  with  decrease  of  concentration.  For  potass- 
ium cyanide  against  copper,  the  values  are  +  0*9  volt  for  N  solutions 
and  -0-3  volt  for  ir/1,000,000  solutions;  for  zinc,  the  values  similarly 
decrease  from  + 1  volt  to  -  0*6  volt ;  for  gold  from  0*4  volt  to  —  0*622 
volt.  With  the  latter  metal  in  ilT  potassium  chloride  and  iV  potassium 
hydroxide  solutions  the  values  are  respectively  —  0*487  and  -  0*381. 

L.M.  J. 

Mectrolysis  of  Alkali  Chlorides  with  Cctrbon  Anodes.  By 
L.  Spboksseb  (ZeU.  Elektrochem.,  1901,  7,  971—976,  987—994, 
1012—1017, 1027—1036, 1071—1076,  and  1083— 1093).— The  nature, 
extent,  and  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  carbon  anodes  of  different 
kinds  when  used  in  the  electrolysis  of  sQlutions  of  alkali  chlorides  are 
investigated  very  fully.  Cells  with  and  without  diaphragms  were 
used,  and  the  solution  always  contained  more  or  less  chlorate  and 
hypochlorite. 

The  attack  of  the  carbon  is  mainly  due  to  oxidation,  chlorination 
occurs  sometimes  with  carbons  containing  volatile  matter,  but  it  is  in 
general  of  very  little  importance.  The  principal  oxidation  product  is 
carbon  dioxide ;  considerable  disintegration  of  the  carbon  always  occurs, 
the  loss  due  to  which  may  exceed  that  due  to  the  chemical  action. 
The  difference  between  the  results  of  experiments  with  and  without 
diaphragms  is  one  of  degree,  the  concentration  of  the  hypochlorite  and 
the  oxidation  being  smaller  in  the  former  case. 

In  sulphuric  acid  (about  20  per  cent.  HgSO^),  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  oxygen  separated  at  the  anode  is  used  in  oxidation  of  the 
carbon,  about  half  of  it  yielding  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  remainder, 
probably  colloidal,  humus-like  substances  which  colour  the  acid  brown 
(the  same  products  are  formed  with  the  other  electrolytes  although  in 
different  proportions).  The  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  carbon  is 
very  marked.  With  a  16  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  both 
oxidation  and  disintegration  are  less  than  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
different  specimens  of  carbon  behave  differently,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  the  acid.  There  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  behaviour 
of  carbon  in  the  different  solutions.  Rise  of  temperature  always 
accelerates  the  destruction  of  the  carbon. 

The  author  explains  the  characteristic  behaviour  of  the  carbon 
anodes  by  their  porous  nature.  When  a  solution  of  an  alkali  chloride 
is  electrolysed,  the  CI  ions  within  the  pores  of  the  carbon  are  soon 
discharged,  and  since  they  cannot  be  rapidly  replaced  by  diffusion,  a 
point  is  soon  reached  at  which  OH  ions  are  discharged.  This  only 
occurs  within  the  pores,  because  the  circulation  of  the  electrolyte  at 
the  surface  of  the  anode  keeps  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  CI  ions  there. 
The  carbon  is  therefore  oxidised  mainly  within  the  pores,  which 
explains  the  disintegration  observed.  The  disintegration  is  not  due 
to  the  escape  of  gas,  because  a  carbon  cathode  does  not  disintegrate. 
In  similar  circumstances,  much  more  oxygen  is  evolved  from  a  carbon 
anode  than  from  one  of  platinum,  a  fact  readily   explained  by  the 
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author's  hypothesis.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  series  of 
experiments  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  which  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
evolved  increases  with  the  porosity  of  the  carbon  anode  used.  That 
the  concentration  of  hypochlorite  attainable  at  a  carbon  anode  is  much 
smaller  than  at  one  of  platinum  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  theory, 
because  for  each  OH  ion  discharged  a  H  ion  must  remain  in  solution. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
which  decomposes  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hypochlorite.  A  carbon 
anode  undergoes  great  disintegration  in  sulphuric  acid  of  moderate 
concentration,  but  is  very  little  disintegrated  in  concentrated  acid; 
since  the  discharge  of  SO^  ions  within  the  pores  of  the  carbon  increases 
the  strength  of  the  acid  contained  in  them,  it  will  be  a  better  or  worse 
conductor  than  the  main  body  of  the  acid  according  as  this  is  weaker 
or  stronger  than  the  acid  of  maximum  conductivity.  The  pores  will 
therefore  be  more  exposed  to  attack  in  weak  acid  and  less  exposed  in 
strong  acid. 

The  formation  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  carbon  anodes  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  reaction  2H001  +  0  =  2HC1  +  CO2.  The  author  shows 
that  this  change  really  occurs  with  considerable  velocity,  but  inclines 
to  the  view  that  his  own  hypothesis  is  preferable  as  being  more 
generally  applicable. 

Generally  speaking,  the  less  porous  a  carbon  the  more  suitable  it  is 
for  use  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  alkali  chlorides,  but  the  only 
satisfactory  test  of  the  suitability  of  a  carbon  is  a  prolonged  experiment 
with  it  under  working  conditions.  T.  E. 

Bleotrooapillary  Maxima  of  some  Organic  CompouncLB.  By 
A.  QouT  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  1301— 1303).— The  depression  of 
the  electrocapillary  maximum  by  the  dissolution  of  various  organic 
compounds  was  studied,  and  it  was  found  that  the  depression  in- 
creases less  rapidly  than  the  concentration.  The  maxima  with 
liquids  almost  anhydrous  and  only  containing  sufficient  water  to 
render  them  conductive  were  also  found.  Fifty  liquids  were  examined 
and  it  was  .observed  that  in  general  the  depression  is  greatest  for 
**  active  "  compounds.  With  these  also,  the  depression  is  only  double 
or  treble  what  is  obtained  in  solutions  of  about  1  per  cent.,  a  fact 
which  further  supports  the  supposition  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
active  ions  at  the  mercurial  surface  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  83). 

L.  M.  J. 

Apparatus  for  the  Demonstration  and  Determination  of 
lonio  Mobilities.  By  Eichabd  Abegg  {Zeit  Elektrochem,  1901,  7, 
1011 — 1012), — A  somewhat  simplified  form  of  the  apparatus  used  by 
Steele  (Trans.,  1901, 79,  414)  is  described.  The  tubes  are  enclosed  in  a 
vessel,  with  plate  glass  sides,  containing  water,  so  that  the  movement 
of  the  boundary  surfaces  of  the  solutions  can  be  shown  to  an  audience 
by  means  of  the  lantern.  T.  £. 

Thermometer  of  Light  Petroleum.  By  L.  Baudin  {Compi,, 
rend.,  1901,  133,  1207).— The  author  has  successfully  employed  a 
thermometer  in  which  the  liquid  is  light  petroleum,  of  sp.  gr.  0*647 
at  16**,  to  record  temperatures  as  low  as  that  of  liquid  air,  in  which 
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it  remains  unfrozen.    The  graduation  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
melting  ioe,  and  boiling  methyl  chloride,  nitrous  oxide,  and  oxygen. 

L.M.  J. 

Method  of  determining  Latent  Heat  of  Svaporation«  Latent 
Heat  of  E}vaporation  of  Pyridine,  Acetonitrile,  and  Benzo- 
nitrile.  By  Louis  Kahlenbebo  (/.  Phynoal  Chem.,  1901,  5, 
215 — 232). — The  method  is  practically  identical  with  that  employed 
by  Berthelot  (Abstr.,  1878,  106),  the  only  essential  difference  being 
the  use  of  an  electric  current  for  heating  the  liquid.  The  values 
obtained  for  the  specific  heat  and  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  the 
carefully  purified  compounds  are  as  follows :  Pyridine,  specific  heat, 
04313 ;  latent  heat,  104*0 ;  acetonitrile,  specific  heat,  0*5333 ;  latent 
heat,  173*6 ;  benzonitrile,  specific  heat,  0*4369  ;  latent  heat,  87*7.  The 
values  obtained  for  the  boiling  point  constants  by  use  of  these  numbers 
are  respectively  28*8,  48  67,  and  14*39,  agreeing  fairly  with  those  cal- 
culated by  Trouton's  rule,  namely,  29*5,  45*7,  and  13*9.        L.  M.  J. 

Critical  Oonstante  and  Molecular  Complexity  of  Hydro- 
carbons. By  Philippe  A.  Guye  and  Ed.  Mallbt  {GompL  rend., 
1901,  133,  1287— 1290).— The  following  values  have  been  obtained 
by  the  authors : 

Tc,  Pc  Kc.  axlO-«.  h. 

Durene    675*5         28-6         23*62         45*36         242*4 

Diphenylmethane  7700         28*2         27*30        38*26         224*1 

Diphenyl 768*6         31*8         24*17         52*81         248*0 

Naphthalene  741*2         39*2         18*89         39-79         193*8 

Tc  is  the  absolute  critical  temperature,  pe  the  critical  pressure  in 
atmospheres,  Kc  the  critical  coejQicient  »  Tolpc ;  ^  &nd  h  are  the  values 
of  these  constants  in  Van  der  Waals'  equations  calculated  for  the 
molecular  weight  in  grams,  volumes  being  expressed  in  cubic  centi'^ 
metres.  To  determine  molecular  complexity  in  liquid  and  vapour 
phases,  the  following  quantities  are  examined  :  (1)  Ratio  of  molecular 
refraction  {n^  -  l)M/{n^  +  2)D  to  the  critical  coefficient  Kc»  (2)  Batio 
of  the  real  to  the  theoretical  critical  density.  (3)  The  value  of  the 
constant  (log  pe-log  p)T/{To'-  T)^  where  T  is  the  boiling  point  at 
pressure  p.  The  values  of  these  three  quantities  are  respectively, 
durene,  1*86,  409,  3*17 ;  diphenylmethane,  1*96,  408,  3*29;  diphenyl, 
2-05,  4*26,  3*27;  naphthalene,  2*22,  3*88,  3*13. 

Polymerisation  may  be  established  by  the  following.  The  liquid  is 
polymerised  at  the  critical  point  if  the  ratio  (1)  is  distinctly  below  1*8 
and  (2)  greater  than  4*0.  The  complexity  is  normal  between  boiling 
point  and  critical  point  if  (1)  »  about  1*8^  (2)  =-  about  3*9  or  4, 
and  (3)  =  about  3*1«  If,  however,  (3)  is  greater  than  3*1,  it  indicates 
polymerisation  of  the  liquid  phase  at  low  temperatures  with  depoly 
merisation  in  the  vapour  phase  at  the  critical  temperature.  The 
hydrocarbons  examined  hence  appear  normal  from  ordinary  conditions 
to  the  critical  conditions.  L  M.  J. 

CriticiBms  on  Melting  Point  Determinations.  By  M.  C. 
SoHUTTKN  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1901,  ii,  1326 ;  from  Hand.  vUfde  Ylaamsoh 
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Natur-Genesahind.  Congres,,  1901). — Values  given  by  different  ob- 
servers  for  the  melting  point  of  a  compound  frequently  differ  greatly 
and  the  observed  melting  point  is  influenced  considerably  by  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  such  as  size  of  flame,  rapidity  of  heating,  nature  of 
the  thermometer  glass,  &c.  With  stearin,  the  author  obtained  results 
varying  from  27°  to  57*5°,  and  he  considers  that  most  of  the  melting 
point  data  are  not  absolutely  trustworthy.  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  the  Solidifying  Point  of  Fats.  By  Al.  A. 
Shukopp  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1901,  25,  1111—1112.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  588). — ^The  author  now  recommends  a  modification  of  the 
apparatus  previously  used  {loo.  cit)  for  the  determination  of  the  solidi- 
fying point  of  fats  and  oils.  For  substances  which  solidify  below  the 
ordinary  temperature,  an  apparatus  closely  resembling  Beckmann's 
apparatus  for  cryoscopic  measurements  is  used.  The  temperature  of 
the  cooling  liquid  in  the  outermost  vessel  must  only  be  2°  or  3^ 
below  the  solidifying  point  of  the  substance  under  investigation. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Minimum  Boiling  Points  and  Vapour  Composition.  II.  By 
Morris  R.  Ebersole  {J.  Physical  Chem,,  1901,  6,  239—255).— 
A  continuation  of  a  previous  paper  by  Pettit  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  632). 
By  land's  observation  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  64)  that  acetone  and  benzene 
in  the  ratio  5  to  1  tended  "  to  gather  "  at  the  boiling  point  57 — 58°,  led 
to  the  investigation  of  the  boiling  point  curve  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  vapour  phase.  The  boiling  point  curve  is  normal,  and  at  no 
point  is  the  composition  of  the  vapour  identical  with  that  of  the  liquid, 
although  at  the  lower  part  of  the  curve  the  composition  of  the  vapour 
approaches  closely  to  that  of  the  liquid ;  this  explains  *^  the  tendency 
to  gather  at  57 — 58°."  The  known  data  regarding  vapour  pressure 
curves  and  boiling  point  curves  of  mixtures  are  collected  and  classified 
in  order  to  see  how  far  Bancroft's  rule  is  valid.  Five  mixtures  form 
exceptions  to  the  rule  as  they  have  intersecting  vapour  pressure  curves, 
but  normal  boiling  point  curves  without  maximum  or  minimum.  These 
are  acetone  and  ethyl  alcohol,  propyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  acetate, 
benzene  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzene  and  ethyl  acetate,  benzene 
and  iffobutyl  alcohol.  Bepetition  of  observations  seems  here  desirable. 
Four  cases  occur  in  which  a  minimum  boiling  point  is  obtained  with 
non-intersecting  vapour  pressure  curves.  L.  M.  J. 

Molecular  Weights  of  certain  Salts  in  Acetone.  By  Harry 
C.  Jones  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  16— 22).— The  rise  in  the  boiling 
point  of  acetone  when  varying  quantities  of  cadmium  iodide, 
ammonium  thiocyanate,  mercuric  chloride,  or  sodium  iodide  are 
dissolved  in  it  has  been  determined.  The  molecular  weights  found 
for  cadmium  iodide  (366)  vary  from  448  to  510,  and  of  ammonium 
thiocyanate  (76*2)  from  88  to  102,  showing  that  in  these  cases  the 
molecules  are  associated.  As  the  solutions  possess  an  appreciable 
conductivity  (Dutoit  and  Aston,  Laszczynski),  there  must  be  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation.  The  molecular 
weight  found  for  mercuric  chloride  is  almost  exactly  normal,  and  the 
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Bolation  has  practically  no  conductivity  (Laszczynski).  For  sodium 
iodide  (149*9)  the  molecular  weights  vary  from  133  to  143.  The  con- 
ductivity has  not  been  determined  at  the  dilutions  at  which  the 
boiling  point  experiments  were  carried  out. 

The  author's  results  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  Dutoit  and 
Friderich  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  350).  J.  McC. 

Application  of  Optical  Observations  to  the  Study  of 
Diflft^sion.  By  J.  Thoyekt  {Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  1197—1199).— 
If  a  horizontal  beam  of  light  penetrates  into  a  parallelepiped  contain- 
ing two  superposed  solutions  of  the  same  salt  at  different  concentra- 
tions, it  is  deviated,  and  from  the  observation  of  this  deviation  at 
various  time  intervals  the  diffusion  may  be  deduced.  The  results  of 
experiments  based  on  such  observations  are,  however,  postponed. 

L.  M.  J. 

Rate  of  Hydration  of  Metaphosphoric  Acid.  By  J.C.  Blake  and 
F.  0.  Blake  {ATner,  Chem.  J.,  1902, 27,  68— 74).— The  velocity  of  hydra- 
tion of  metaphosphoric  acid  was  measured  by  the  method  described  by 
Duane  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  440),  which  is  based  on  the  change  of  refractive 
power  of  the  medium  in  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  The  hydration 
in  a  solution  containing  4  grams  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  5  c.c.  of 
water  is  complete  in  about  4  days  at  18'5°.  J.  McC. 

Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  Deliquescent  and  Hygroscopic 
Salts  of  Copper,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel,  with  respect  to  Atmo- 
spheric Moisture.  By  W.  Noel  Hartley  {Set.  Trans.  Roy,  Dublin 
Soc.,  1901,  [ii],  7,  313—320.  Compare  Hartley,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  53). 
— ^The  quantity  of  water  attracted  by  cupric  chloride  and  bromide, 
cobalt  chloride  and  bromide,  nickel  bromide  and  iodide,  under  varying 
conditions  of  temperature  and  aqueous  vapour  pressure,  was  deter- 
mined at  intervals  of  a  few  days  over  a  period  of  six  months.  The 
bromides  were  found  to  be  more  deliquescent  than  the  chlorides,  and 
the  iodides  than  the  bromides.  The  most  stable  liquid  hydrates  are 
those  of  nickel  iodide  with  23  and  21  mols.  of  water ;  then  cobalt 
bromide  and  nickel  bromide  with  18  mols.,  cobalt  chloride  with  11 
mole.,  cupric  bromide  with  4  mols.,  and  cupric  chloride  with  3  mols. 
The  attraction  of  the  salt  for  water  is  independent  of  the  molecular 
mass  of  the  salt ;  thus  cobalt  chloride  absorbs  more  water  than  cupric 
chloride ;  cobalt  and  nickel  bromides  absorb  more  water  than  cupric 
bromide. 

Cobalt  iodid^  was  also  investigated,  but  no  figures  are  given  because 
the  salt  is  decomposed  by  light.  It  is  so  deliquescent  that  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  it  increases  in  weight  more  rapidly  than  sulphuric  acid. 

J.  0.  P. 

Catalysis.  By  Wilhblm  Ostwald  {Zeit.  JElektrochein.f  1901, 
7,  995 — 1004). — Four  classes  of  catalytic  actions  are  distinguished, 
namely,  those  in  (1)  supersaturated  systems,  (2)  homogeneous  systems, 
(3)  heterogeneous  systems,  (4)  actions  of  enzymes.  In  the  first  class, 
a  more  stable  system  exists,  which  differs  from  the  unstable  super- 
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saturated  system  by  containing  a  new  phase.  In  general,  the  HeW 
phase  cannot  be  formed  spontaneously,  but  the  addition  of  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  it  suffices  to  initiate  the  change.  The  substance  of 
which  the  new  phase  consists  is  not  necessarily  present  in  the  system ; 
dilute  solutions  of  lead  salts  and  thiosulphates,  for  example,  behave  as 
though  they  were  supersaturated  with  lead  sulphide.  Owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  the  catalytic  agent  required,  it  can  add  no  energy  to 
the  system ;  the  change  must  therefore  be  accompanied  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  free  energy  (not  necessarily  by  a  development  of  heat).  This 
applies  equally  to  all  changes  taking  place  under  the  influence  of  a 
catalytic  agent,  and  such  changes  can  only  occur  in  unstable  systems. 
An  unstable  homogeneous  system  can  only  exist  in  a  condition  of 
change,  which  change  may,  however,  be  so  slow  as  to  escape  recogni- 
tion. A  catalytic  agent  accelerates  or  retards  the  change,  without 
itself  forming  a  constituent  of  the  initial  or  final  products.  Apparently 
all  kinds  of  substances  may  act  as  catalysers,  and  all  kinds  of  reactions 
may  be  influenced  by  them.  Liebig's  view  that  catalysis  is  due  to 
molecular  vibrations  communicated  to  the  reacting  substances  by  the 
catalyser,  is  rejected  as  being  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof.  The  theory 
of  intermediate  products  is  not  contradicted  by  the  laws  of  chemical 
kinetics,  although  it  has  never  been  proved  that  the  velocities  of  the 
partial  reactions  were  greater  than  that  of  the  direct  reaction,  and 
until  this  is  done  the  theory  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  possible  explan- 
ation. In  any  case,  it  cannot  explain  all  catalyses,  especially  those 
in  which  a  reaction  is  retarded.  Heterogeneous  catalyses,  those  in 
presence  of  platinum,  for  example,  are  also  probably  accelerations  of 
slow  reactions,  possibly  due  to  condensation  of  gaseous  substances. 
The  action  of  enzymes  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  action  of  the  simpler 
catalytic  agents.  In  the  animal  body,  where  the  temperature  is  prac- 
tically constant,  and  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  can 
vary  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  the  velocities  of  the  different 
reactions,  on  the  exact  balance  of  which  the  maintenance  of  life 
depends,  are  regulated  by  means  of  enzymes.  The  study  of  catalysis 
from  this  point  of  view  is  of  the  utmost  interest.  T.  £. 

Dilation  Constant  of  Saline  Solutions.  By  Albbbt  Colson 
(fiompU  rdw<i.,1901,  133^  1207— 1209).— At  certain  temperatures,  dilu- 
tion  of  a  solution  produces  no  thermal  change,  and  this  temperature 
had  been  previously  found  for  dilute  solutions  (25  grams  per  litre)  of 
sodium  chloride.  The  researches  have  been  extended  to  saturated 
solutions  about  10  times  as  concentrated,  but  the  value  for  the  inversion 
point  is  the  same  as  that  previously  found,  namely,  52^.  For  strong 
solutions  of  potassium  chloride,  the  value  obtained  was  64*5° ;  for 
sodium  nitrate  116°  (by  extrapolation),  and  potassium  nitrate  about  122^ 
(by  extrapolation)  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  4).  L.  M.  J. 

Saturated  Solutions  of  Salts  of  Analogous  Series.  By  Cablo 
Rossi  {Gazxetta,  1901,  31,  ii,  502^10). — A  comparison  of  the  solu- 
bility coefficients  of  analogous  salts  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  molecu- 
lar weights  of  two  salts  is  an  integral  multiple  of  the  ratio  between 
the  corresponding  solubility  coefficients  at  a  certain  temperature,  the 
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solubility  coefficient  being  the  number  of  grams  of  a  compound  dis- 
solved by  100  grams  of  water  and  analogous  salts  being  such  as  have 
one  ion  common  whilst  the  other  ions  are  analogous  in  the  sense  of  the 
periodic  law.     This  is  shown  by  the  numbers  in  the  following  table  : 


Molecular 
weights. 

Solubility 

co- 
efficients. 

Ratio  between  the 

Batlo  of 
AtoB. 

Pairs  of 
wits. 

Molecular 

weights 

(A). 

SolubUity 

co- 
efficients 
(B). 

Difference. 

/BaCl, 

■^I^ct::::: 

LCaOl, 

LCaCJ,!;."" 
/BaBrj 

LSrBr- 

BaBr, 

\CaBr, 

JSrBr, 

\CaBr, 

\uc\  

/KBr   

\LiBr  

/KI  

208 
168 
208 
111 
158 
111 
297-82 
247-52 
297-82 
199-92 
247-62 
199-92 
261-4 
211-6 
74-6 
42-47 
119 
87 
166 
184 
165-06 
164-76 

85-7 

58-9 

86-7 

74-01 

58-9 

74-01 

98-03 

87-71 

98  08 

125 
87-71 

126 
9-2 
70-8 
29-2 
68-6 
68-48 

148 

209 

476 
60-4 
57-2 

1-818 

1-87 

1-42 

1-201 

1-417 

1-288 

1-286 

1-76 

1-868 

1-28 

1-001 

0-66 

0-482 

0-72 

1-117 

0-784 

0-701 

0-1266 

0-46 

0-878 

0-48 

1-055 

2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
10 
4 
4 
8 
1 

0-01 

0-048 

0-02 

0  084 

0-081 

0-168 

0-021 

0-05 

0-124 

0-06    J3 

LLiI 

/C0SO4    ... 
\NiSO4    ... 

0-054 

Hence  the  saturated  solutions  of  analogous  salts  at  one  and  the  same 
temperature  are  equal  molecular  solutions  or  else  there  is  a  simple 
relation  between  the  numbers  of  molecules  of  the  different  salts  dis- 
solved by  the  same  number  .of  water  molecules.  From  the  numbers  in 
the  above  table,  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  number  of  molecules  of 
water  required  to  dissolve  1  mol.  of  salt  are,  for  barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium  chloride,  32,  16,  and  8  respectively,  so  that  the  numbers  of 
molecules  of  the  salts  which  saturate  the  same  quantity  of  water 
stand  in  the  relation  of  1:2:4.  Similar  relations  are  exhibited  by 
the  other  sets  of  analogous  salts  given  in  the  table.  Further,  the  ratio 
between  the  molecular  volumes  of  a  pair  of  analogous  ^Its  is  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  ratio  between  the  volumes  of  the  solubility  coefficients ; 
for  the  alkaline  earth  chlorides,  these  relations  are  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  200  : 

It  is  readily  shown,  further,  that  the  molecular  volumes  of  saturated 
solutions  of  salts  of  analogous  series  have  the  same  values  at  a  definite 
temperature.  Such  saturated  solutions  are  regarded  by  the  author  as 
representing,  at  any  definite  temperature,  true  chemical  compounds, 
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/BaCIs 
\8rCL 

iBaCf, 
CaCl^ 
SrCl, 
CaCl, 


Molecular 
volumes. 


54  >2 

61-7 

54-2 

50-09 

617 

50-09 


Volume  of 

solubility 

coefficients. 


9-27 
17-61 

9-27 
83-39 
17-61 
83-89 


Ratio  of 
molecular 
volumes. 


1-04 
1-08 
1-08 


Ratio  of 
solubility 
coefficient 

volumes. 


0-52 
0-27 
0-52 


which  are  liquid  and  readily  dissociated,  being  destroyed  by  the  very 
•lightest  change  in  temperature.  T.  H.  P. 

Theory  of  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  Supersaturated 
Solutions.  By  W.  Nokl  Habtlby  (Sci.  Proc,  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  1901, 
0,  629 — 642). — In  the  author's  opinion,  the  hydrate  existing  in  a  so- 
called  Bupersaturated  solution  is  not  the  same  as  the  hydrate  which 
crystallises  out ;  the  phenomenon  of  supersaturation  is  a  manifestation 
of  a  difference  in  the  solubilities  of  two  distinct  hydrates  at  a  given 
temperature.  From  a  study  of  copper  sulphate,  cobalt  iodide,  and 
oupric  bromide,  it  appears  that  an  anhydrous  salt  must  become  by d rated 
beiore  it  can  pass  into  solution.  The  author  finds  con6rmation  of  his 
views  in  the  behaviour  of  coloured  salt  solutions,  particularly  cupric 
bromide  and  cobalt  chloride.  Nicol's  work  and  views  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  369)  are  discussed,  and  compared  with  the  author's  (see  also 
Hartley,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  53;  Wyrouboff,  ibid,,  149).  J.  C.  P. 

Clearing  of  Turbid  Solutions.  By  Qeobq  Quincke  (Ann.  Phys., 
1902,  [iv],7,57 — 96). — The  author's  results  are  summari&^ed  as  follows. 
Water,  containing  in  suspension  gum  mastic,  gamboge,  shellac,  oleic 
acid,  and  similar  substances,  is  cleared  by  the  addition  of  very  small 
quantities  of  an  acid  or  a  salt  solution.  In  the  process,  the  particles 
unite  to  form  flocks,  and  settle  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
containing  vessel.  The  flocks  consist  of  drops  and  bubbles  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  and  usually  enclose  more  or  less  air. 
The  formation  of  flocks  and  the  final  clearing  of  the  solution  are  due  to 
a  periodic  distribution  of  small  quantities  of  the  clarifying  liquid  on  the 
surface  of  the  suspended  particles;  this  produces  eddies  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid  and  drives  the  particles  against  each  other  and  against 
the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  Both  electrolytes  and  non-el ectro- 
Ijtes  may  act  as  clarifying  agents.  The  relative  velocities  of  clarifica- 
tion induced  by  different  agents  alter  with  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
the  suspended  substance.  The  flocks  covered  with  a  layer  of  clarifying 
liquid  must  be  nearly  isoelectric  with  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  electrically  displaced  (compare  Hardy,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.^ 
1900,  66,  111).  The  flocks  may  be  deposited  on  either  the  light  or  the 
dark  side  of  a  vessel,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  clarifying 
liquid.  The  silverising  of  glass  by  chemical  methods  is  a  particular 
ease  of  the  olarifioation  of  a  turbid  solution.  J.  0.  P. 
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Periodic  Olasedfication  of  the  Elements.  By  Hbinbich  Biltz 
{Ber.,  1902,  3^  562— 568).— To  simplify  the  classification,  the  author 
suggests  inserting  a  group  of  elements  in  place  of  a  single  element,  for 
example,  Mn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  in  place  of  manganese.  The  groups  thus  made 
are  2Ce  =  La,  Ce,  Pr,  Nd ;  SFe  =  MnFe,  Co,  Ni;  SPd  =  Ru,  Rh,  Pd ; 
SPt^Os,  Ir,  Pt.  The  new  atmospheric  elements  are  placed  in  group 
1 ;  SCe  occupies  the  7th  place  in  group  4  ;  SFe,  SPd,  and  SPt  positions 
3,  5,  and  8  in  group  8. 
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J.  J.  S. 

Prout's  Hsrpothesia  and  the  Tendenoy  of  Atomic  Weights 
to  approach  Whole  Numbers.  By  Max  Huoolphi  {Chem,  ZeU., 
1901,  26,  1133— 1134).— The  deviation  of  atomic  weights  from  whole 
numbers  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  unknown 
elements,  the  properties  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
element  with  which  they  are  respectively  mixed  (compare  Booth, 
Chem.  New9.,  1901,  83,  262).  K.  J.  P.  0. 

New  Construction  of  Laboratory  Hood.  By  Josef  Habermann 
and  A.  Obsterbeioheb  {Zeit  cmal,  Gkem.^  1901,  40,  767 — 768). — 
Instead  of  the  single,  comparatively  small,  circular  or  square  opening 
by  which,  in  most  laboratories,  the  hood  communicates  with  a  chimney, 
this  hood  has  a  number  of  vertical  slits  at  the  back,  communicating 
with  a  common  flue.  The  consequence  is  that  all  parts  of  the  hood 
are  equally  ventilated,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  usual  con- 
struction. M.  J.  S. 

Simple  Condenser.  By  Josef  Habermann  and  A.  Oesterreicheb 
{Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1901,  40,  769— 770).—The  tube  in  which  condensa- 
tion is  to  take  place  has  a  vertical  position.  Bound  it  is  wrapped  a 
layer  of  stout,  porous  paper,  which  at  the  upper  end  is  thickened  until 
it  fits  the  neck  of  a  water  reservoir  made  by  cutting  off  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle.  Sufficient  water  percolates  through  this  plug  to  keep  the 
paper  jacket  wet,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  paper  is 
the  principal  factor  in  the  cooling  process.  Any  excess  of  water  is 
caught  by  a  funnel  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  may  be  returned 
to  the  reservoir  even  if  it  is  warm.  M.  J.  S. 

Modification  of  Pepys'  Gasholder.  By  Josef  Habermann  and 
A.  Oestsrrbicher  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1901,  40,  771).— The  water 
reservoir  of  the  Pepys'  gasholder,  being  smaller  than  the  gas  reservoir, 
requires  to  be  repeatedly  filled  up  with  water  while  the  gas  is  being 
usedy  with  the  result  that  the  gas  is  subjected  to  large  and  sudden 
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chaDges  of  pressure.  This  inconvenience  is  altogether  obviated  by 
connecting  the  water  reservoir  with  a  side  tube  having  a  constant 
level  overflow,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  supplying  water-baths. 

M.  J.  S. 

Chemical  Balance  with  Constant  Load.  By  A.  Gawalowski 
(Zeit,  anal,  Chem.,  1901,  40,  775— 776).— The  balance  has  only  one 
stirrup,  which  carries  two  scale  pans,  one  above  the  other.  The 
counterpoise  consists  of  one  or  more  heavy  nuts  running  on  a  screw 
which  forms  an  extension  of  the  opposite  arm  of  the  beam.  To  make 
a  weighing,  a  weight  equal  to  the  maximum  load  for  which  the  balance 
is  constructed  is  placed  on  one  of  the  scale  pans  and  equilibrium  is 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  nuts.  The  substance  to  be  weighed  is  then 
placed  on  the  second  pan  and  equilibrium  is  restored  by  altering  the 
weight  on  the  first  pan.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights 
gives  the  weight  of  the  substance.  M.  J.  S. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  Drying  under  Reduced  Pressure  at 
High  Temperatures.  By  Fritz  Pbeol  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1901, 
40,  781  — 785). — A  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  is  inserted  horizontally 
into  an  air-bath  and  a  boat  containing  the  substance  is  pushed  into 
the  tube  until  it  occupies  a  position  close  to  the  thermometer.  In  the 
portion  of  the  tube  external  to  the  oven  is  placed  a  boat  containing  a 
desiccating  agent  (calcium  chloride,  glass  beads  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  phosphoric  oxide).  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  stop-cock  tube  and  a  small  mercury 
manometer.  The  tube  is  exhausted  and  the  oven  heated.  Since  the 
desiccating  agent  remains  cold  (which  is  an  essential  condition),  it 
exerts  its  full  power  of  absorbing  water  vapour,  and  even  substances 
which  are  most  difficult  to  dry,  reach  a  constant  weight  in  three  to 
four  hours.  After  admitting  dry  air  to  the  tube,  the  boat  containing 
the  substance  should  at  once  be  enclosed  in  a  weighing  tube,  since 
even  in  a  desiccator  many  substances  absorb  moisture.  To  protect 
the  tube  from  being  soiled  by  the  desiccating  agent,  the  boat  in  which 
this  is  contained  is  enclosed  in  an  outer  one  of  thin  sheet  brass. 

M.  J.  S. 

Apparatus  for  Extracting  Aqueous  Liquids  by  Ohloroform. 
By  Fritz  Pregl  (Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  1901,  40,  785— 787).— A  glass 
tube  22  cm.  long  and  24  mm.  in  diameter  is  narrowed  at  its  lower 
end  and  joined  to  a  tube  4  mm.  in  diameter,  which  is  bent  upwards 
parallel  to  the  wide  tube.  At  2  cm.  from  the  upper  end  of  the  wide 
tube,  a  side  tube  7  mm.  in  diameter  is  fused  in  and  is  bent  downwards 
and  joined  to  the  4  mm.  tube.  At  the  junction,  the  7  mm.  tube  is 
bent  sideways  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  16  cm., 
and  then  downwards,  and  at  this  point  is  connected  with  a  flask  con- 
taining chloroform.  Chloroform  is  also  placed  in  the  24  mm.  tube, 
and  is  then  covered  with  the  aqueous  liquid  to  be  extracted ;  an 
apparatus  of  this  size  is  constructed  to  take  50  e.c.  A  condenser  is 
fitted  to  the  wide  tube  and  the  chloroform  in  the  flask  is  boiled.  The 
vapour  rising  through  the  7  mm.  tube  is  condensed,  drips  through  the 
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aqueous  liquid,  and  augments  the  volume  of  chloroform  at  the  bottom 
of  the  24  mm.  tube  until  this  rises  to  the  point  where  the  4  mm. 
tube  enters  that  of  7  mm. ;  it  then  flows  over  into  the  flask. 

M.  J.  S. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Lowering  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  Aqueous  Hydrogen 
Peroxide.  Bj  Harry  C.  Jones,  James  Barnes,  and  Edward  P.  Hyde 
(Amer.  Chem,  J.,  1902,  27,  22—31.  Compare  Calvert,  this  vol.,  ii, 
10). — ^The  molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  and 
aqueous  hydrogen  peroxide  by  potassium  chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  or 
potassium  nitrate  has  been  determined,  and  the  results  show  that  the 
salts  produce  a  greater  depression  in  water  than  in  the  aqueous 
peroxide  solution.  This  indicates  that  the  hydrogen  peroxide  either 
decreases  the  dissociating  power  of  the  water  or  that  it  acts  as  a 
polymerising  agent.  In  the  case  of  the  potassium  nitrate,  the  smaller 
depression  in  the  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  polymerisation,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  combination 
takes  place  between  the  salt  and  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  authors  recommend  the  following  method  of  obtaining  a  pure 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Commercial  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
treated  with  excess  of  zinc  oxide,  and  after  some  time  this  is  filtered 
off  and  the  solution  distilled  slowly  from  a  water-bath  under  a 
pressure  of  60 — 90  mm.  The  last  two-thirds  of  the  distillate  is 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  50^. 

J.  MoO. 

Bxistenoe  of  Higher  Hydrogen  Peroxides.  By  A.  Bach 
(jBw.,  1902,  35,  158—160.  See  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  470 ;  1901,  ii,  U).— 
A  reply  to  Bramsay's  criticisms  (Trans.,  1901,  79, 1326).  Supplement- 
ing the  author's  previous  reply  {loc.  dt.)  to  Armstrong's  criticisms 
(Procy  1900,  16,  134),  experiments  are  also  described,  in  which 
10  CO.  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  when  titrated  with  potass- 
ium permanganate,  is  shown  to  evolve  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
whether  acidified  with  sidphuric  or  acetic  ai^id.  R.  H.  P. 

Preparation  of  Chlorine  iVom  Permanganates.  By  Carl 
Graebe  (Ber.,  1902,  36,  43—45). — The  method  of  preparing  chlorine 
from  solid  potassium  permanganate  is  preferable  to  that  in  which  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  corresponding  calcium  salt  is  employed. 
When  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  on  to  the  solid  potassium 
salt,  the  evolution  of  gas  commences  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
the  mixture  is  finally  heated  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the 
permanganate,  an  excess  of  the  acid  (10  mols.)  being  required  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  way,  a  steady  current  of  chlorine  free  from  oxygen 
or  chlorine  dioxide  is  readily  obtained.  G.  T.  M. 
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Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Alkali  Salts  on  Metallic 
Oxides,  &c.  By  0.  Saceub  (^er.,  1902,  36,  94—96). — Kuhling  con- 
cludes from  his  experiments  (this  vol.,  ii,  79)  that  nitric  acid  is 
stronger  than  hydrochloric  acid,  an  exceptional  result  in  view  of  the 
parallelism  between  the  strength  of  an  acid  and  its  conductivity  and 
degree  of  dissociation.  The  author  points  out  that  Kiihling's  obser- 
vations are  perfectly  in  accord  with  well-known  physico-chemical 
laws.  The  two  points  in  which  mercuric  nitrate  differs  from  mercuric 
chloride  are  (1)  the  degree  of  dissociation  in  solution,  which  is  very 
small  in  the  case  of  the  chloride,  and  (2)  the  tendency  to  form  complex 
salts,  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  chloride.  This  difference 
in  the  behaviour  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  chloride  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  relative  strength  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

J.  0.  P. 

Relative  Strength  of  Hydrochloric  and  Nitric  Acids.  By 
GuiDO  BodlAnder  (Ber„  1902,  36,  99—102.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  383). — ^The  author  criticises  Kiihling's  conclusions  (Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  656,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  79)  that  nitric  acid  is  stronger  than  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  shows  that  KUhling's  experiments  on  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide  on  solutions  of  alkali  chlorides  and  nitrates  in  the 
presence  of  insoluble  metallic  oxides  are  perfectly  explicable  on  the 
law  of  mass  action  and  the  ionisation  theory.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

The  Air  of  the  Sea  and  of  Maritime  Pine  Forests.  By 
H.  DuPHiL  (Soc,  set,  et  Stat,  ZooL  d'Arcachon  Univ.  Bordeaux, 
Trav,  des  Lab,,  1900—1901, 51— 67).— The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arcachon  was  analysed  chemically  and  bacteriologically.  The  presence 
of  excess  of  ozone,  of  terebenthene,  of  sodium  chloride,  and  of  iodine, . 
and  the  paucity  of  bacteria  are  the  main  points.  W.  D.  H. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  Apparatus  for  Students'  Laboratories. 
By  Alfred  W6hle  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  14— 17).— The 
principle  of  the  constant  apparatus  is  made  use  of,  with  arrangements 
for  drawing  off  the  exhausted  acid,  and  other  details  which  can  only 
be  gathered  from  the  figure.  M.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Colloidal  Platinum  on  Persulphuric  Acid  and 
its  Salts.  By  T.  Slater  Price  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  291— 294).— Colloidal 
platinum  does  not  decompose  solutions  of  potassium  or  ammonium 
persulphate,  either  when  neutral  or  slightly  acid  ;  it  is  also  without 
action  on  aqueous  persulphuric  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  its  barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  speed  of  decomposition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  by  platinum  is  only  slightly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  persulphates ;  free  persulphuric  acid  diminishes  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Caro's  acid,  after  dilution  with  ice,  is  rapidly  reduced  by 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  presence  of  platinum,  although  itself  not  affected 
by  the  metal. 

The  author  discriminates  between  the  formulsB  H^SOg  (Baeyer 
and  Villiger)  and  HgS^Oj^  (Lowry  and  West)  for  Caro's  acid,  in  the 
following  way.  The  formation  of  the  acid  HgSO,,  according  to  the 
equations  (i)  KgSgOg  +  HaSO^  =  HgSjOg  +  K,SO^,   (ii)  HgSgOg  +  H^O- 
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fijSO.  +  HgSO^,  inyolyes  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  1  mol.  of  an 
add  for  each  mol.  of  Caro's  acid  formed ;  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
iodine  measuring  the  Caro's  acid  to  the  growth  of  acidity  (expressed 
in  grams  of  HjSO^),  should  thus  be  254  :  98,  that  is,  2'59.  Practically 
it  was  found  to  be  2*56.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equations  (i)  2K2S20g  + 
2H2S04  =  2HaSj,08  +  2K2S04  and  (ii)  2R2Qfi^^H^Sfi^^+'Kfi^,  pre- 
dicate the  formation  of  1  mol.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  per  mol.  of  Caro's 
acid  produced,  and  a  value  245 :  34,  or  7 '47  for  the  ratio  of  iodine 
liberated  to  the  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  present.  The  value 
found  for  this  ratio  varied  widely,  namely,  from  136  0  to  566  7;  the 
lack  of  coincidence  with  the  theoretical  value  is  held  to  disprove  the 
formula  HjS^Oj^  for  Caro's  acid.  W.  A.  D. 

Presence  of  Tellurium  in  American  Silver  Ingots.  By  Camille 
Vincent  (BuU.  Soc.  Chim,,  1902,  [iii],27,  23— 24).— The  author  finds 
that  the  brittleness  and  bad  quality  of  certain  American  silver  ingots 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tellurium.  A.  F. 

Bed  Phosphorus.  By  Eudolph  Sghenck  {£er.,  1902,  35, 
351 — 358). — A  solution  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  rectified  phosphorus 
tribromide,  when  maintained  at  170 — 190°,  slowly  deposits  the  red 
modification,  and  determinations  of  the  rate  of  deposition  have  been  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  allotropic  change.  The  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  in  the  dark,  the  solutions  being  prepared  in 
tubes  containing  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  transformation 
does  not  occur  in  very  concentrated  solutions,  and  a  concentration  of 
about  1  per  cent,  was  employed. 

If  red  phosphorus  is  a  dimorphous  form  of  the  yellow  variety,  the 
change  would  not  involve  any  variation  in  the  number  of  molecules 
present  and  would  therefore  be  unimolecular,  having  the  characteristic 
differential  equation  -^de/dt^KC^  where  C  is  the  concentration,  t  the 
time,  and  K  the  transformation  velocity  constant. 

If,  however,  the  red  modification  is  a  polymeride  of  the  yellow  form, 
then  the  reaction  is  polymolecular  and  may  be  represented  by  the 
differential  equation  -dCldt^KC*^  where  n  is  the  ratio  of  the 
molecular  complexity  of  the  two  allotropes. 

The  value  of  K,  found  by  integrating  these  equations,  would  be  either 
lltlogColC  or  l/<(n-l)[l/((7*-l)-l/(Co"-l)],  where  Co  is  the 
original  concentration.  Since  red  phosphorus  is  appreciably  soluble  in 
phosphorus  tribromide,  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  preceding 
expressions  by  introducing  a  correction  factor  a  which  represents 
the  amount  of  the  red  variety  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solvent 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment ;  K  now  becomes  either 
l/<(n-l)log(Co-a)/((7-a)  or  l/l(n- l)[l/(C-a)-^-l/(Co-a)-^]. 

The  experiments  were  made  at  two  temperatures,  172°  and  184°,  and 
the  results,  which  are  tabulated,  show  that  £  is  constant  only  on  the 
assumption  that  n  is  2,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  reaction  is  bimole- 
cular. 

The  addition  of  a  trace  of  phosphorus  tetriodide,  Pjt^,  trebles  the 
velocity  of  transformation  without  otherwise  affecting  the  character 
of  the  change. 

The  precipitated  phosphorus  has  a  bright  red  colour,  and  in  this 
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respect  corresponds  with  the  variety  obtained  by  Betgers  from  liquid 
yellow  phosphoras  at  temperatures  below  250^  and  also  with  that 
precipitated  from  the  carbon  disulphide  solution  under  the  influence  of 
light ;  it  is  rather  more  rapidly  oxidised  than  the  ordinary  dark  red 
commercial  product.  These  differences  in  colour  and  chemical  behaviour 
may,  however,  be  due  to  a  finer  state  of  division. 

Although  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  initial  change  is  the  con- 
version of  2P^  into  P3,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  red  phosphorus  has  this 
molecular  complexity ;  the  substance  P3  is  probably  an  extremely  labile 
form  rapidly  changing  into  the  more  highly  polymerised  final  product. 

G.  T.  M. 

Boron  Nitride.  By  Ludwio  Moeseb  and  W.  Eidhakn  {B&r.,  1902, 
35,  535 — 539). — Boron  nitride  is  best  prepared  by  passing  ammonia 
over  a  strongly  heated  and  previously  fused  mixture  of  boron 
trioxide  and  tricalcium  phosphate ;  after  washing  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  an  80 — 90  per  cent,  yield  of  boron  nitride  is  obtained. 
This  is  never  quite  pure,  as  it  is  always  partially  hydrolysed  by  moist 
air*  When  fused  with  borou  nitride,  arsenious,  antimonious,  bismuth, 
and  cadmium  oxides  are  reduced  to  the  metals,  with  the  accompanying 
formation  of  borate  and  nitrous  oxide;  zinc  and  ferric  oxides  are 
unaltered  ;  molybdenum  and  chromium  trioxides  are  reduced  to  lower 
oxides,  and  sulphates  are  reduced  to  sulphides.  A  mixture  of  boron 
nitride  and  sodium  fluoride,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
ammonium  sulphate  and  boron  fluoride.  Both  sulphur  dioxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  partially  reduced  when  heated  with  boron  nitride. 
When  melted  with  sodium  peroxide,  the  nitride  yields  the  nitrate  and 
borate.  R  H.  P. 

tJee  of  Potassium  Percarbonate  €U9  a  Substitute  for 
Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  Fbedsbick  P.  Tbeadwbll  (Ghem.  Zeit,, 
1901,  25,  1008). — Potassium  percarbonate  is  now  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  in  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and  when  in  the  dry  state  can 
be  kept  without  undergoing  decomposition.  With  cold  dilute  acids, 
it  yields  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  can  also  be  used  instead 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  Thus  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  soluble  sulphides  are  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid  ;  manganous,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  salts  to  higher  oxides,  and  chromic  salts  to  chromates. 
Hypochlorites  and  hypoiodites  are  reduced  to  chlorides  and  iodides. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Sodium  Hydride.  By  Hbnbi 
MoissAN  {Compt  rend,,  1902,  134,  71— 76).— Sodium  hydride,  NaH,  is 
obtained  by  heating  sodium  in  hydrogen  at  370°.  The  regulation  of 
the  temperature  is  important,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  must 
be  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature.  It  forms  white  crystals  readily 
decomposed  by  even  a  trace  of  moisture,  and  taking  fire  spontaneously 
if  exposed  to  moist  air.  When  heated  in  a  vacuum,  it  dissociates  at  a 
temperature  below  the  softening  point  of  glass.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about 
0*92,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  terebenthene,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
carbon  disulphide,  or   benzene;    it  dissolves  in  fused  sodium,  and 
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flodinm  amalgam,  but  not  in  liquefied  ammonia.  It  burns  brilliantly 
in  fluorine,  or  chlorine,  or  nitrogen  peroxide,  but  not  in  bromine 
vapour  unless  heated ;  in  iodine  vapour  it  ignites  at  about  100^.  It 
also  bums  when  heated  in  air  or  bzjgen,  is  decomposed  by  acids,  andj 
with  great  energy,  by  solid  oxidising  agents.  When  gently  heated  in 
carbon  dioxide,  it  liberates  carbon.  C.  H.  B. 

SolnbilitieB  of  Mizturee  of  Sodium  Sulphate  and  Sodium 
Ohloride.  By  Athsbton  Seidell  [with  Frank  K.  Cahebon]  {Anuer, 
Chem,  J.,  1902,  27,  52— 62);— The  solubilities  of  various  mixtures  of 
these  two  salts  have  been  determined  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
10^  to  35%  and  the  results  are  graphically  represented  by  curves. 
The  cutves  representing  the  respective  quantities  of  the  two  salts  at 
38^  <and  higher  temperatures  consist  of  two  parts  with  a  decided 
break  at  a  point  corresponding  with  nearly  10  grams  of  sulphate  and 
about  82  grams  of  chloride  per  100  grams  of  water.  The  curves 
obtained  for  lower  temperatures  consist  of  three  parts  with  two 
decided  breaks.  As  the  quantity  of  sulphate  increases,  the  first 
break  occurs  at  practically  the  same  point  as  that  obtained  above  33% 
and  the  middle  part  runs  parallel  with  the  curve  for  higher  tempera- 
tures ;  then  there  is  a  break,  and  the  last  part  of  the  curve,  represent* 
ing  the  solubility  of  the  sulphate  in  solutions  of  the  chloride  of 
increasing  concentration,  has  a  minimum  point.  The  explanation  is 
that  above  33°  the  sodium  sulphate  is  anhydrous ;  below  this  tempera" 
ture,  the  decahydrate  is  transformed  into  anhydrous  salt  in  presence  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  therefore  the  middle  part  of  the  curves  represent 
the  condition  when  the  solid  phase  is  the  anhydrous  sulphate.  It  has . 
been  experimentally  proved  that  the  transition  point  of  sodium 
sulphate  (33°)  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride. 

J.  McO. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Silver  Oxide.  By  Marcellin 
P.  E.  Beethelot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1902,  [vii],  25,  78— 97).— A 
detailed  account  of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  .1901, 
ii,  383,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  18).  O.  T.  M. 

Solubility  of  Oypsiim  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of  oertain  Eleo- 
trolytea  By  Frank  E.  Cameron  and  Atherton  Seidell  {J. 
Fhf/sical  Chem,^  1901, 6,  643 — 655). — An  extension  of  the  previous  work 
on  the  solubility  of  gypsum  in  sodium  chloride  solutions  (this  vol., 
ii,  75).  In  magnesium  chloride  solutions,  a  maximum  solubility  was 
obtained,  the  concentration  of  gypsum  at  this  point  being  about  four 
times  that  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution.  The  maximum  occurs  at 
about  the  same  chlorine  concentration  as  in  the  case  of  sodium  chloride 
solutions.  In  solutions  of  calcium  chloride,  the  solubility  of  gypsum 
decreases  as  the  concentration  of  calcium  chloride  increases,  at  first 
rapidly,  then  slowly.  Sodium  sulphate  causes  a  decrease  of  solubility 
until  this  attains  a  concentration  of  about  17*5  grams  per  litre,  after 
which  it  causes  an  increase.  The  solubility  in  sodium  chloride  solu- 
tions^  when  calcium  carbonate  was  also  present  in  the  solid  phase,  wab 
also  investigated ;  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  has 
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but  little  effect  until  the  concentration  of  the  sodium  chloride  reaches 
about  80  grams  per  litre,  when  a  sharp,  abrupt  change  of  the  solubility 
curve  occurs,  and  the  solubility  rapidly  falls.  The  author  considers 
the  results  support  the  view  that  ionic  complexes  are  formed  in  solutions 
of  high  concentrations.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  Calcium  Hydrogen  Phosphate  in  Water.  By 
Abthub  Kindell  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  112 — 114). — Experiments 
in  which  different  proportions  of  calcium  hydrogen  phosphate  were 
agitated  in  water  for  times  varying  from  12  to  252  hours,  confirm  the 
author's  earlier  conclusion  that  when  this  salt  dissolves  in  water  de- 
composition takes  place,  and  show  that  a  very  considerable  time  is 
necessary  to  establish  equilibrium.  With  quantities  of  the  salt  less 
than  10  grams  per  litre^  saturation  is  not  attained,  even  after  252  hours. 
The  ratio  H3PO4  :  CaO  has  a  lower  value  the  less  complete  the  satura- 
tion. C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Strontium  Hydride.  By  Hbnri 
Gautibb  (Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,.  100— 103).— Strontium  hydride, 
SrHj,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen,  at  an  incipient  red  heat, 
on  the  alloy  of  cadmium  and  strontium  containing  45  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  (this  vol.,  ii,  138).  It  is  a  white  solid  which  very  readily  decom- 
poses water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  development  of  a  large 
quantity  of  heat.  It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  or  bromine  in  the 
cold,  but  burns  when  gently  heated  in  chlorine,  and  at  a  dull  red  heat 
in  bromine  vapour.  When  heated  with  iodine  or  sulphur,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  it  is  violently  oxidised  when  heated  with  solid  oxidising 
agents.  It  burns  slowly  at  a  red  heat  in  dry  air,  and  more  energetic- 
ally in  oxygen.  C.  H.  B. 

Badioactive  Lead.  By  Fbitz  Gibsbl  {Ber.,  1902,  86,  102—105. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  99 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  78). — A  specimen  of  radio- 
active lead  which  had  retained  its  activity  for  a  year  {loc.  cit.)  has  been 
spectroscopically  examined  by  Demargay,  who  finds  that  in  addition  to 
lead  (the  chief  constituent),  there  are  present  iron,  magnesium,  calcium, 
barium,  strontium,  chromium,  aluminium,  manganese,  bismuth,  and 
tin,  possibly  also  molybdenum  and  yttrium.  The  radium  lines  are 
entirely  absent,  but  there  are  two  lines  (X  3659*6  and  X  4116*8)  un- 
accounted for  by  any  of  the  elements  enumerated,  and  these,  along 
with  the  radioactivity,  might  be  attributed  to  some  hypothetical  sub- 
stance. It  is  possible  also  to  regard  the  radioactivity  in  question  as 
simply  induced  in  lead  by  radium ;  this  point  is  to  be  further  investi- 
gated. The  author  criticises  the  work  and  claims  of  Hofmann  and 
Strauss  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  655  j  this  vol.,  ii,  78).  J.  0.  P. 

Combination  of  Sulphates  with  Hydrogen  Chloride.  By 
Chables  Baskebvillb  {J.  Amtr.  Chem.  Soo.,  1901, 23,  894 — 897)  [with 
Lionel  Weil], — ^Mercuric  sulphate  was  treated  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  sub- 
limed at  240^ ;  after  washing  the  sublimate  with  alcohol  and  ether,  a 
residue  was  obtained  of  a  substance,  HgSO^yHCl,  which  is  not  affected 
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by  hydrochloric  acid  and  was  only  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  By 
heating  mercuric  sulphate  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  the 
compound  HgS0^,2HCl,  described  by  Ditto  (Abstr.,  1879,  299;  1880, 
1 2),  is  obtained.  When  mercuric  chloride  is  heated  with  monohydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  compound  HgS04,2HCl,H20  is  produced,  which 
sublimes  in  monoclinic  crystals. 

[With  Isaac  F.  Harris]. — When  cadmium  sulphate,  3CdSO^,8HjO, 
is  heated  at  150°,  it  loses  4  mols.  of  water;  if  it  is  treated  with' 
^ry  hydrogen  chloride  at  the  same  temperature,  the  compound 
3CdS04,4H20,4HCl  is  produced,  whilst  at  200°  the  compound 
3CdS04,8HCl  is  formed,  which  on  prolonged  heating  at  this  tempera- 
ture or  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  a  shorter  period  is  converted  into  cadmium 
chloride ;  these  new  compounds  are  very  deliquescent.  K  G. 

Mutual  Action  of  Alumina  and  Ferric  Oxide  at  Incipient 
White  Heat.  By  H.  Waeth  (Chem,  NewB,  1901,  84,  305—306).— 
When  mixtures  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  are  heated  before  the 
blow-pipe,  they  become  pure  white  in  colour  provided  the  proportion 
of  the  ferric  oxide  does  not  exceed  7  per  cent. ;  beyond  that  stage, 
the  mixtures  are  brown  after  they  have  been  heated.  D.  A.  L. 

Chemic€d  Equilibrium  of  Garbon-Iron  Systems.  By  Gbobges 
Charpy  and  Louis  Grenkt  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  103— 106).— The 
separation  of  graphite  from  cast  iron  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
proportion  of  silicon,  and  it  is  probably  neglect  of  this  point  which  has 
led  to  the  contradictory  results  of  previous  observers.  Observations 
on  the  behaviour  of  iron  containing  different  proportions  of  silicon 
heated  at  different  temperatures  in  various  ways  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions :  the  separation  of  graphite  during  reheating  begins  at  a 
lower  temperature  the  higher  the  proportion  of  silicon,  and  when  once 
started  will  continue  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  it 
begins.  At  constant  temperature,  the  separation  of  graphite  proceeds 
progressively  at  a  rate  which  is  lower  the  lower  the  temperature  and 
the  smaller  the  proportion  of  silicon.  The  proportion  of  graphite 
which  corresponds  with  equilibrium  is  largely  independent  of  the 
proportion  of  silicon,  but  increases  as  the  temperature  is  lower,  so  that 
at  low  temperatures  equilibrium  corresponds  with  the  disappearance 
of  all  combined  carbon ;  the  stable  state  in  the  cold  coincides  with  the 
coexistence  of  two  phatos,  graphite  and  pure  iron,  all  the  other  forms 
in  steel  and  iron  being  metastable  at  a  low  temperature.       0.  H.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Solutions  by  Free  Oxygen.  By  J.  W. 
McBain  {J.  Fhyncal  Chem.,  1901,  6,  623— 638).— Solutions  of 
ferrous  salts  containing  also  a  known  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
were  examined  after  varying  time  intervals,  and  the  quantity  of  ferric 
salt  estimated,  a  colorimetric  method  being  employed.  The  oxidation 
was  found  to  be  exceedingly  slow,  but  the  rate  was  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  the  oxygen.  In  ferrous  sulphate,  the  rate  of 
oxidation  was  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  concen- 
tration, but  to  the  cube  of  the  concentration  in  the  case  of  ferrous 
acetate,  and  tp  the  concentration  itself  in  the  case  of  ferrous  chloride. 
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Free  acid  has  a  slight  retarding  effect  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  and 
acetate,  hut  causes  an  acceleration  in  the  case  of  the  chloride.  The 
effect  of  temperature  was  not  fully  investigated,  but  the  rate  appears 
to  be  increased  between  three-  and  four^fold  for  a  rise  of  15^ 

L.  M.  J, 

Aotion  of  Potassium  Ferricyanide  and  Soluble  Chlorates 
on  Chromium  Scdts.  By  G.  Saoet  {Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  97 ;  from 
Mon.  8ci.,  1901,  [iv],  15,  ii,  764). — Chromium  chlorate  decomposes  on 
boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  chromium  trioxide  being  formed.  The 
addition  of  potassium  ferricyanide  facilitates  the  decomposition. 
When  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (1  moL),  sodium 
chlorate  (1  mol.),  and  chromium  sulphate  (1  mol.)  is  boiled  for  an 
hour,  Prussian  blue  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  solution  contains 
chromium  trioxide,  chlorides,  excess  of  ferricyanide,  and  a  ferric  salt ; 
similar  reactions  take  place  with  other  proportions  of  the  salts.  Col- 
loidal chromium  sesquioxide  is  also  oxidised  to  chromium  trioxide  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  sodium 
chlorate.  E.  W.  W. 

Tetra-aquodiammino-  and  Diacidodiaquodiammino-chromium 
Salts.  By  Alfred  Wkeneb  and  J.  Klien  {Ber,,  1902, 36,  277—291). 
— B«inecke's  salt,  [(NH3)2Cr(SCN)^]NH^,  is  oxidised  by  bromine  with 
complete  elimination  of  the  four  tbiocyano-groups,  the  latter  being 
thus  shown  to  be  combined  to  the  chromium  atom  through  sulphur ; 
the  green  product  is  purified  by  repeatedly  precipitating  its  aqueous 
solutions  with  hydrobromic  acid,and  consists  of  dibromodiaquodiammina' 
chromic  bromide,  [{N'H.^^CrBr2{n20)JiBr.  The  oxidation  of  a-trithio- 
cyanodiaquodiamminochromium  with  bromine  yields  the  same  sub- 
stance, whilst  the  oxidation  of  Beinecke's  salt  with  chlorine  gives  an 
analogous  chloride^  the  product  being  purified  with  difficulty.  On 
gradually  adding  ammonia,  or  better,  pyridine,  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  bromide,  the  basic  tetra-aquodiamminochromic  bromide^ 

[(NH,),Cr(H,0),]OBr, 
is  precipitated  as  a  coarsely  crystalline,  lilac-grey  powder ;  the  latter 
is  converted  by  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  at  0^  into  a  bluish-red, 
hygroscopic,  Crystalline  powder  consisting  of  the  normal  «aZ^, 
[(NH,),Or(H,0)jBr,. 
Te1a'(i-aquodiammiru>chromic  chloride,  [(SH^\Cr(H.fi)^C\g^  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  basic  bromide  at  0°,  is  a  bluish- 
pink,  crystalline  powder,  which  crystallises  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
concentrated  over  phosphoric  oxide,  in  bright  red,  monoclinic  prisms ; 
with   ammonia,   it   yields  basic   tetrcHiqtiodiamminochromic    chloride^ 
[(NH3)2Cr(H30)4]OCl,  as  a  bright  reddish- violet,  crystalline  precipitate. 

Tetra^uodiamminocIiromicaulphcUe,  [Q^'Bi^)20r{B^0W{B0^)^  obtained 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  strongly  alcoholic  aqueous  solution  of 
the  basic  bromide,  forms  reddish-violet,  hygroscopic  leaflets ;  the  basic 
iulf^ie,  [(NH3)jCr(HjO) ^(SO^XOH),  formed  by  the  careful  addition 
of  ammonia  or  pyridine,  crystallises  in  slender,  red  needles  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water. 
Tetr<i-aquodi(mmifiochromic  hydroxide,  [(NH3),Cr(OH^)4](OH)3,H,0, 
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obtained  from  the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  or 
pyridine,  is  a  violet,  crystalline  powder. 

Diehlarodiciqtu>diamminoehr(miium  chloride^  \{^'B.^jijTG)i^{^jd)^\^  is 
gradually{formed  when  tetnuaquodiamminochromic  chloride  is  kept  for 
some  months ;  it  can  be  purified  by  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  bright  green  leaflets,  and 
contains  only  one-third  of  its  chlorine  in  a  directly  ionisable  condition. 
J)ibromodiaqtu>diamminoehromifim  bromide  resembles  it  in  all  respects. 

W.  A.  D. 

Radioactive  Thorium.  By  Kabl  A,  Hofmann  and  F.  Zebban 
{Ber.^  1902,  35,  531 — 533). — ^The  thorium  preparations  previously 
described  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  19)  have  lost  their  radioactivity.  The 
radioactivity  of  preparations  from  broggerite,  cleveite,  samar8kite,&c.,  can 
be  increased  by  fractional  precipitatioa  with  concentrated  solutions  of 
potassium  sulphate  and  chromate,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  sodium  thio* 
sulphate,  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate  being  the  most  active, 
whilst  ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  the  least  active  portions. 
Some  thoria  prepared  from  uranium-free  monazite  was  inactive,  but 
this  and  the  older  preparations  became  radioactive  after  contact  for  a 
few  days  with  radioactive  uranous  oxide.  Similar  results  have  been 
observed  by  Becquerel  (this  vol.,  ii,  117)  with  radioactive  barium. 

B.  H.  P. 
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(^eooronite  trom  Yal  di  Castello,  TuBcany.  By  Giovanni 
D'AcHiABDi  (Zeit  Kry8t.  Min,,  1902,  36,  516—519;  from  Atti  Soc. 
Tosccma  JSci.  N^cU.,  1901,  Mem.,  18,  1—16).— The  following  mean  of 
four  analyses  made  on  material  from  the  same  crystal  of  geocronite 
gives  the  formula  PbgAsSbSg. 


Pb. 

As. 

Sb. 

S. 

TotoL 

70-02 

4-47 

7-78 

17-57 

99-84 

The  results  of  the  crystallographic  examination  show  that  geocronite 
is  isomorphous  with  stephanite  (AggSbSJ ;  the  crystals  are  twinpdd, 
and  also  possibly  hemimorphic,  like  stephanite  : 

Geocronite,  a:b:c  =-  0-6146  : 1 :  06797 
Stephanite,  a:b:c  »  0*6291 : 1 :  0'6851 

A  crystallographic  relation  also  exists  between  geocronite  and 
jordanite  (Pb^As^).  L.  J.  S. 

Bar3rtes  from  the  Province  Caeerta.  By  Pasqualb  Fbanco 
{Zeit  Eryei.  Min,,  1902,  36,  523;  BM.  Soc.  Ged.  Ital,y  1900,  10, 
cxxviii — czxx). — Optical    determinations   are   given    of    crystals  of 
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colourless,  transparent  barytas  from  druses  in  limestone.     Analysis 
gave: 


SO,. 

BaO. 

SrO. 

CaO. 

Total. 

8p.gr. 

34-66 

63-33 

2-04 

trace 

100  03 

4-333 
L.  J, 

Solubility  of  certain  Natural  Silicates  in  Water.  By  Geobgb 
Steigeb  (BidL  U,S,  Ged.  Survey,  1900,  No.  167,  159— 160).— The  ex- 
periments of  F.  W.  Clarke  on  the  alkaline  reaction  of  natural  silicates 
( Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  109)  were  only  qualitative  in  character :  the  following- 
quantitative  determinations  are  now  made.  Half  a  gram  of  each  of 
the  finely  powdered  minerals  was  placed  in  50  c.c.  of  water  at  about 
70^  and  shaken  from  time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  filtered 
solutions  were  titrated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  methyl-orange  being 
used  as  an  indicator.  Below  are  given  the  percentages  of  alk&lis  in 
each  of  the  minerals,  and  (in  brackets)  the  percentages  of  alkalis, 
calculated  as  soda,  extracted  by  the  water. 

Pectolite,  9-11  (0-57);  muscovite,  1000  (0-32);  natrolite,  16*79 
(0-30);  lintonite,  5  92  (029);  phlogopite,  932  (0  22) ;  laumontite, 
1-00  (0-18);  lepidolite,  13*00  (0*18) ;  elaolite,  21*17  (0*16);  heulandite, 
200  (013)  ;  orthoclase,  16*00  (Oil);  analcite,  14*00  (010) ;  oligoclase, 
9*18  (0*09);  albite,  1210  (0*07);  wemerite,  11*09  (0*07);  leucite, 
21-39  (0-06) ;  stilbite,  1-00  (0*05) ;  chabazite,  7-10  (0-05).      L.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Water  on  Naturcd  Meta-silicates.  By  Fausto 
Sestini  {Zeit.  KrysL  Min.,  1902,  36,  511—512;  from  Aui  Soc.  Tosoana 
Sci.  Nat.,  1900,  Frac.-Verh,,  12, 127—136.  Compare  preceding  abstract). 
— Distilled  water,  after  remaining  in  contact  with  augite  for  12 — 24 
hours,  acquires  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Augite  crystals  (280 
grams)  from  Vesuvius,  in  fragments  1 — 2  mm.  in  diameter,  were 
shaken  for  fifty  hours  with  750  c.c.  of  distilled  water  in  a  litre  flask ; 
there  resulted  3*52  grams  of  a  fine  powder  and  0*161  gram  of  soluble 
material,  the  latter  having  the  composition  given  under  I.  When  the  ex- 
periment was  repeated  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  there  resulted 
3-35  grams  of  fine  powder  and  0-2668  gram  of  soluble  material  (anal.  II). 
In  the  second  case,  the  amount  of  alkalis  (Na^O  and  K^O)  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  first.  Blank  experiments, 
however,  point  to  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  dissolved  substance 
is  derived  from  the  glass  vessels.  The  fine  powder  consists  of  minute 
fragments  of  augite  and  of  a  white  substance  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  in  which  the  ratio  of  Al^O, :  Fe^O,  is  greater  than 
in  the  original  augite.  It  follows  that  augite  is  decomposed  by  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  the  production  of  an  insoluble 
aluminium  silicate  and  a  soluble  portion  consisting  mainly  of  an  ortho- 
silicate  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  ferrous  iron ;  these  substances  are  in 
turn  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  into  carbonates,  ferric 
oxide  and  fiocculent  silica. 


SiOr 

Fe,0,. 

CaO. 

MgO.          CI, 

S0»  Alkslia,  CO^ 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

0-0243 
0033 
0-007 
0-0068 

0-0043 
00196 
0-0018 
0-0014 

00271 
00246 
00146 
0-0194 

0-0140  gram 
0036 
00058 
0-0160 

traces 
tracw 
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Diopside  (20  gramfi),  treated  in  the  same  way  in  2  litres  of  water 
for  50  hours  at  105°,  yielded  0*0476  gram  of  soluble  substance  of 
which  the  composition  is  given  under  III.  Tremolite,  in  the  same 
amount  and  under  the  same  conditions  (105°),  gave  0*0920  gram  of 
soluble  matter  (anal.  IV).  Hornblende,  asbestos,  and  diallage  also 
give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  water.  L.  J.  S. 

Mineralogic€d  Notea  By  Arthur  S.  Eaklb,  with  analyses  by 
W.  T.  ScHALLEB  {Bull.  Dept  Geol.  Univ.  Cali/amta,  1901,  2,  315--325). 
— Pectolite  and  datolite  occur,  together  with  other  secondary  minerals, 
as  veins  in  a  rock  associated  with  serpentine  near  San  Francisco.  The 
snow-white,  fibrous  pectolite  gave  analysis  I;  the  clear,  colourless 
crystals  of  datolite  gave  II. 

H,0 
SiO,.        AlgO^      ^^0^  B,0,.  CaO.         Na,0.    (igxiition).     ToUl. 

I.  53-40  3*87  —  30*56       7*61       4*46       9990 

II.  36-71       017        —  2211        33*83        —         6*52       9934 

EsmeraidaiU  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  hydrous  sesquiozide  of  iron 
from  Esmeralda  Co.,  Nevada.  It  occurs  in  earthy  limonite  as  pod- 
shaped  masses  of  a  coal-black  colour  and  with  a  bright,  vitreous  lustre. 
It  is  glassy,  and  on  the  edges  translucent  with  a  yellowish-red  colour 
by  transmitted  light.  The  streak  is  yellowish-brown.  The  mineral  is 
very  brittle:  H,  2  J ;  sp.  gr.  2*578.  The  mean  (III)  of  several 
analyses  gives,  after  deducting  impurities,  the  formula  Fe203,4H20. 

H2O  H2O  Organic 

(at  110").  (ignition).  FejO,.  AljO,.  SiOj.  CaO.  PjOj.  matter.    Total. 

ni.  15*94       10-24  56*14  5*77  2-05  3*35  4*49      1*37      99*35 

IV*   23*72       13-71  12-99  744  0-21  —  —  '  — 

SOy  FeO.         NajO.         MgO. 

IV.  38*04        0*13         1-68         1*09  9904 

Analysis  IV  is  of  a  compact,  green  ferric  sulphate,  which  was  taken 
in  a  wet,  mushy  condition  from  the  Redington  mercury  mine  at  Knoz- 
ville,  California.  This  composition,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
Fe2(S04)3,Al2(S04)3,27H20,  suggests  coquimbite,  in  which  the  iron  is 
partly  replaced  by  aluminium,  and  in  which  there  is  some  occluded 
water,  or  the  substance  maybe  a  mixture  of  coquimbite  [Fe2(S04)3,9H20] 
and  alunogen  [Alj(S04)3,18H20]. 

Crystals  of  altaite,  with  the  forms  {111},  {100},  and  {322},  are  intim- 
ately associated  with  gold  at  Sawmill  Flat,  Tuolumne  Co.,  California ; 
analysiB  of  the  crystals  gave  : 

Te.  Pb.  Ag.  An.  Fe,  So,  S. 

32*5         66        traoe~~0*l         nil  traces 

Crystals  of  gold  associated  with  the  altaite  contain  91*2  to  94*2  per 
cent.  An.  L.  J.  S. 

Anorthite  f^om  S.  Martino,  Viterbo.  By  Ferruccio  Zambonini 
(Zeil.  KrysU  M(n,,  1902,  36,  523  ;  from  Rivista  Min,  CrisUy  1900,  24, 
4 — 13). — ^A  orystallographio  description  is  given  of  crystals  of  anorthite, 
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which,  with  angite,  constitute  the  material  of  an  ejected  volcanic  block. 
Analysis  gave : 


SiO^ 

A1,0,.    FejOg.     MnO. 

CaO.      MgO.    Na,0.    Insol 

Total.     Sp.  gr. 

46-26 

34-62     1-20    trace 

17-16    0-60    0-95    0-12 

100-80    2-78 
L.  J.  S. 

EclogiteB  of  the  Aiguillee  Bouges.  By  ^Itienne  Joukowskt 
(Compt.  rencLy  1901,  133,  1312-— 1313).— The  following  analyses  are 
given  of  minerals  isolated  from  an  eclogite  in  the  Mont  Blanc  district. 
I,  pyroxene ;  II,  uralitic  hornblende  ;  III,  garnet. 

SiOj^  AlaO,,  FeaO,.  FeO.  CaO.         MgO.  Total. 

I.  61-28  18-11  —        19-17       11-93         100-49 

11.  41-24  2210  1306       1208       10-31  9879 

IIL  37-37        21-62  —  28-32        7-86        5-67        100-43 

Some  of  the  hornblende  has  been  produced  by  the  uralitisation  of 
the  pyroxene,  but  that  in  the  kelyphite  has  been  derived  by  the 
alteration  of  garnet.  L.  J.  S. 

Anal3rBes  of  Jculeite  Azee.  By  F.  Berwerth  (Tseh,  Min.  MiUh., 
1901,  20,  357— 368).— T,  jadeite  axe  found  in  Hungary;  11,  in  Upper 
Austria : 


A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

K,0. 

SiOr         Total. 

I.     22-80 

1-83 

3-71 

trace 

15-60 

— 

(56-48)     10000 

11.     22-76 

1-8S 

1-37 

0-95 

1207 

108 

(68-94)     100-00 
L.  J.S. 

Presence  of  Jculeite  Bocks  in  the  Western  Alps  and  in 
liguria.  By  a  Franchi  {Zeit.  KrysU  Min.,  1902,  36,  621—622; 
from^o^.  i?.  Cam.  Ged,  Ital.,  1900,  81,  119—168;  Atti.  E.  Aecad, 
Lincei,  1900,  9,  [i],  349—364.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  626;  1900, 
ii,  487). — ^The  author  records  beyond  doubt  the  occurrence  in  situ  of 
jadeite  rocks  in  the  Piedmontese  and  Ugurian  Alps,  and  establishes 
the  identity  of  these  with  the  material  of  the  neolithic  implements 
found  in  the  same  region,  a  point  before  only  suggested  but  not 
definitely  proved.  Analysis  I  is  of  chloromelanite  from  Mocchie  in 
the  Susa  valley,  and  II  of  jadeite  from  Prato  Eiorito  near  Monoiso. 
The  former,  sp.  gr.  3*33,  consists  mainly  of  fibres  of  pale  bluish-green 
pyroxene,  partly  altered  to  smaragdite,  and  with  small  amounts  of 
garnet,  ilmenite,  rutile  and  pyrites;  the  latter  consists  of  pyroxene 
with  only  very  little  rutile. 


SiO,. 

A1.0^ 

Fe^O,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

I.    56-85 

8-42 

9-82 

112 

1216 

4-67 

6-91 

IL     56-63 

17-33 

1-74 

0-22 

13-36 
Loss  on 

4*36 

6-80 

K,0. 

HnO. 

Cr.O,. 

ignition. 

Totol. 

I. 

028 

trace 

— 

0-69 

100-72 

II. 

— 

trace 

0-10 

100-63 
L.  J 

:izedbyCjOC 
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The  Respiratory  Value  of  Coelomio  Fluid  in  certain 
Inyertebratea  By  L.  CuiNor  {Soc.  Soi.  et  SUU,  Zocl,  d'Areachan 
Univ.  Bordeaux  Trav.  des  Lab.,  1900—1901,  107— 126).— By  respira- 
tory value  is  meant  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  can  be  obtained  from 
each  100  c-c.  of  blood  or  fluid  from  the  body-cavity.  In  those  animals 
which  possess  no  respiratory  pigment,  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  small, 
in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  surrounding  water.  In  those  possessing 
respiratory  pigments  (h»mocyanin,  hsemerythrin,  te.),  the  value  is, 
as  would  be  anticipated,  higher.     Analytical  details  are  given. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Blood  of  the  Hippooampus.  By  J.  SABRAzia  and  L. 
MusATET  (Soc.  JSd,  €t  SUU,  Zool.  d'Arcachon  Univ.  Bordeaux  Trav.  de$ 
Lab.,  1900—1901,  74— 80).— The  paper  is  mainly  histological.  The 
principal  point  of  interest  is  the  phiagocytio  action  of  the  leucocytes, 
which  are  of  the  lymphocyte  and  large  mononuclear  varieties.  Granular 
leucocytes  are  absent  from  the  blood  of  this  fish.  W.  D.  H« 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood  of  Fishes.  By  M.  E.  Bodieb  (Soe. 
Set.  et  Stat,  Zocl.  d^Arcaehon  Univ.  Bordeaux  !Drav.  dee  Lah,, 
1900—1901,  129— 132).— Delezenne  has  shown  that  fishes'  blood  is 
very  slow  in  coagulating  spontaneously,  but  the  phenomenon  can  be 
hastened  by  contact  with  the  tissues.  These  facts  are  confirmed  in  the 
case  of  various  bony  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  it  is  also  shown  that 
the  buccal  mucus,  and  peritoneal  fluid  of  these  animals  are  much  more 
active  than  pieces  of  jnuscular  and  other  tissues  in  hastening 
coagulation.  W.  D.  H. 

Glycolysis  in  Drawn  Blood.  By  Fbsderick  W.  Pavy  and 
R  L.  SiAU  {J.  FhyaioL,  1902,  27,  461— 466).— The  loss  of  sugar 
which  occurs  in  dog's  blood  during  the  first  two  hours  after  removal  is 
so  insi^ificant  as  to  be  of  no  physiological  importance.  This  is 
opposed  to  Lupine's  views,  but  agrees  with  those  of  most  other  workers 
on  the  subject.  When  the  time  of  exposure  is  longer  (4  to  6  hours), 
there  is  a  definite  but  never  large  loss.  It  is  part  of  Lupine's  doctrine 
that  the  larger  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  the  larger  is  the  loss. 
This  receives  no  support  from  the  present  experiments,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  percentage  loss  will  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  happens  to  be  present.  Lupine's  pouvoir  glycolytique  which 
represents  the  percentage  loss  can  therefore  be  made  to  vary  at 
wiU.  W.  D.  H. 

Carbon  Monoxide  in  the  Blood.  Dissociation  of  Carboxy- 
hsemoglobin  during  Ldfe.  By  Maukicb  Nicloux  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1901,  68,  961—966,  966—966.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
618,  608). — Previous  observations  have  left  it  uncertain  whether  the 
carbon  monp^Lide  of  t)ie  blood  cois^b  frpfn  the  air,  or  is  produced  by 
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the  animal.  A  few  experiments  are  now  recorded  which  show  that  the 
amount  of  gas  in  the  blood  of  dogs  is  doubled  in  quantity  when  they 
live  in  Paris  a  few  days  after  having  been  in  the  country.  The  author 
declines  to  draw  definite  conclusions  at  present. 

The  hypothesis  that  a  living  membrane  like  the  placenta  can  effect 
the  dissociation  of  carboxyhtemoglobin,  is  confirmed  by  observations 
on  fish.  Their  blood  contains  the  gas  when  they  are  kept  in  water 
containing  carbozyhsemoglobin,  the  gill  membrane  here  effecting  the 
dissociation.  W.  D.  H. 

Caloriflo  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food-stufb.  By  Johannes 
Fbentzbl  and  Nasujibo  Tobitama  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1356  ;  from 
Arch.  Anal.  Physiol.  {Physiol,  Ahth,\  1901, 551). — A  dog  was  fed  on  fat 
and  carbohydrate,  and  then  on  the  same  diet  with  the  addition  of 
meat  extract.  The  calorific  value  of  the  excretions  rose  during  the 
latter  period.  About  6  3 '5  per  cent,  of  the  extract  was  utilised  in  the 
organism.  W.  D.  H. 

Utilisation  of  Sugars  by  the  Organism.  By  Charrin  and 
Bbooabd  (CompL  rend.^  1902,  134,  48 — 50). — Observations  on  the 
appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  after  ingestion  in  the  stomach  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  utilisation  by  the 
economy,  lievulose  is  first,  then  galactose,  and  finally  dextrose. 

W.  D.  H. 

Digestibility  of  Food  in  the  Stomach.  By  Claudio  Febhi  (Chem. 
Centr,,  1901,  ii,  1355;  from  Arch,  Anat,  Physiol,  (Physiol,  Abth,),  1901, 
Suppl,  Bd,,  1 — 83). — ^The  digestibility  of  various  foods  was  tested  by 
examining  the  stomach-contents  in  animals  and  men  after  their  ingestion. 
From  these  observations  and  others  in  which  artificial  digestion  was 
employed,  tables  of  relative  digestibility  in  the  stomach  are  compiled. 
In  dogs,  no  salivary  digestion  goes  on  in  the  stomach ;  this  is  attri- 
buted to  want  of  ptyalin  in  the  dog's  saliva.  In  the  same  animals, 
feeding  on  fat  inhibits  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
addition  of  pepsin  to  a  diet  of  flesh  has  no  influence  on  digestion. 

W.  D.  H. 

Toxio  Substance  produced  by  Gastric  Digestion.  By  E. 
Cassaet  and  G.  Saux  (Compi,  rend,  Soc,  Biol.,  1901,  63,  1072—1074). 
— A  living  animal  into  the  circulation  of  which  an  artificial  gastric 
digestion  of  meat  is  injected  dies  in  convulsions.  The  toxic  material 
was  not  identified  chemically,  but  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
which  Brieger  termed  peptotoxin,  and  subsequent  observers  have 
regarded  as  an  artifact. 

The  authors  consider  that  such  observations  can  be  applied  to 
natural  digestion,  and  will  explain  such  pathological  processes  as 
tetany.  W.  D.  H. 

Bile  and  Digestion  of  Proteids.  By  Sieofbied  Eosenberg  (Chem, 
Cenir,,l^0l,ii,l356—U5e;iTomArch.Anat,Phy8iol,(Physiol.Abth,),l90l, 
628-*<-531).-^ Although  bile  favours  the  action  of  trypsin,  Bbhmann  and 
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Voit  found  that  with  moderate  meals  of  flesh,  proteid  digestion  in  the 
intestine  is  not  impaired  hj  the  absence  of  bile»  T^e  same  result  is 
noticed  when  very  large  amounts  of  flesh  are  given.  W.  D.  H« 

The  delation  of  Lipaae  to  Fat  Metabolism.  By  A.  S.  LosvsN- 
HART  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.^  1902,  6,  331— 360).— The  reversible  action  of 
lipase  will  explain  fat  absorption.  Lipase  is  found  in  considerable  quan*- 
tities  wherever  fat  synthesis  is  occurring  in  the  body.  '  Lipogenesis  '  is 
compared  with  'glycogenosis/  its  two  phases  being  brought  about  by  the 
same' enzyme,  which  may  be  fat- forming  or  fat-splitting,  according  to 
conditions.  The  fatty  changes  occurring  in  phosphorus  poisoniug  are 
not  due  to  changes  in  the  distribution  and  amount  of  lipase  in  the 
tissues.  W.  D.  H. 

Lipase  in  the  Lower  Animals.  By  J.  Sellibk  {Soc,  Sci.  et.  SteU. 
Zool  d'Arcachon  Univ.  Bordeamc  Trav,  des  Lab,,  1900—1901, 
99 — 106). —Lipase  exists  in  the  blood  of  the  principal  types  of  fishes 
and  of  invertebrates.  Its  activity  varies  a  good  deal,  even  in 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  greatest  activity  among 
fishes  was  found  in  the  conger,  the  least  in  the  selachians.  In 
invertebrates,  lipasic  activity  does  not  vary  with  complexity  of  organ- 
isation, thus  it  is  greater  in  the  worm  Sipunctdtis  than  in  the 
cephalopods.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Iron  of  Lymphatic  Glands.  By  A.  Guillehonat  and 
Gabriel  Delamabb  (Campt.  rend.  Soc.  Bid,,  1901,  63,  897—899). 
— The  amount  of  iron  in  various  lymphatic  glands  from  different  animals 
vanes  from  mere  traces  to  0*38  per  1000.  In  inanition,  it  diminishes ; 
after  splenectomy,  it  increases.  These  facts  point  to  a  haBmopoietic 
function  in  lymphatic  glands,  which  is  confirmatory  of  the  observations 
of  histologists.  W.  D.  H. 

Adrenalin :  the  Active  Principle  of  the  Suprarenal  Glands 
and  its  mode  of  Preparation.  By  Jokichi  Takauinb  {Amer,  J, 
Fharm,,  1901,  73^  523—531 ;  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc,,  1901,  xxix— xxx). 
— Adrenalin,  O^QK^fiJ!^,  the  active  principle  of  the  suprarenal  glands 
is  isolated,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  solutions  from  which  it  is 
crystallised,  in  the  form  of  prisms,  slender  needles,  rhombic  plates,  boat 
or  leafed-shaped  or  nodular  crystals.  An  aqueous  solution  of  adrenalin 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  the 
solution  becoming  pink,  then  red,  and  finally  brown  in  colour*  Ferric 
chloride  colours  the  solution  emerald  green,  whilst  iodine  imparts  a 
vivid  pink.  On  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  two  crystalline  sub- 
stances were  obtained,  probably  protocatechuic  acid  and  catechol. 

Adrenalin  is  the  strongest  haemostatic  agent  known  and  an  intra- 
venous injection  produces  an  enormous  rise  of  blood  pressure. 

H.  R  Le  S. 

Formation  of  Sugar  in  Boiled  Liver.  By  Fbedbbick  W.  Pavt 
and  R.  L.  Siau  {J.  Phyfiid.,  1902,  27,  457 — 458).  No  sugar  is  formed 
in  liver  substance  if  it  is  kept  sterile  after  it  is  subjected  to  thorough 
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boiling.  This  condusion  harmonises  with  what  general  knowledge 
would  suggest,  and  the  experiments  were  only  rendered  necessary 
because  persistent  statements  are  often  made  in  text-books  to  the 
contrary.  W.  D.  H, 

Post-moriem  occurrence  of  Maltose  in  the  lAvet.  By  R. 
Lepikb  and  BoULun  (Campi.  rend.  Soo.  Biol.,  1901,  63,  1061—1062). 
— In  dogs,  even  if  fed  exclusively  on  meat,  maltose  is  found  in  the  liver 
some  hours  after  death.  The  tests  relied  on  are  polarimetric,  and  the 
preparation  of  maltosazone.  W,  D.  H. 

Post-mortem  occurrence  of  Glycui^onic  Acid  in  the  Liver. 
By  B.  LUPINE  and  Boulud  {Compi.  refnd,  Soo.  Biol.,  1901,  6S, 
1041 — 1043). — In  12  livers  out  of  20  (from  dogs  and  guinea-pigsX 
glycuronic  acid  is  found  some  hours  after  death.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  liver  after  removal  of  the  pancreas^ 

The  authors  rely  on  polarimetric  observations  alone  for  the  detection 
of  this  substance  and  its  compounds*  W.  D.  H. 

Beticulin  and  GoUckgen.  By  M*  Christine  Tbbb  {J.  Physiol.^ 
1902,  27,  463 — 472). — Both  tendon  and  reticular  tissue  consist  of 
fibres  which  are  histologically  identical ;  the  main  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  collagen.  Beticulin,  which  Siegfried  described 
as  ^characteristic  of  reticular  tissue,  does  not  exist  in  either  form  of 
connective  tissue.  Siegfried's  reticulin  is  merely  collagen  which  has 
been  '  coagulated  '  by  the  reagents  he  employed  (especially  alcohol  and 
ether)  plijia  proteid  and  nuclein  residues  of  cells.  After  treatment 
with  these  reagents,  conversion  into  gelatin  is  rendered  much  more 
difficult  by  subsequent  boiling  with  water.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Liberation  of  a  Volatile  Sulphide  from  Milk  on  Heating. 
By  Leo  F.  Rettgee  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1902,  6,  450— 457).— When 
milk  is  heated  above  85°,  a  volatile  sulphide,  probably  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, is  liberated.  The  amount,  although  small,  suffices  to  blacken 
lead  acetate  paper  and  to  decolorise  dilute  solutions  of  potassium 
permanganate.  Alkalis  and  alkali  phosphates  favour,  whilst  acids 
and  acid  phosphates  retard,  this  occurrence.  It  is  believed  to  indicate 
proteid  decomposition,  and  to  explain  what  some  observers  describe  as 
the  injurious  effects  of  heating  milk.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Urine  and  Kidneys  of  Fowls  fed  on  Meat.  By  FBini&Bio 
HoussAY  (Compi.  rend.,  1901, 188, 1224— 1226).— In  fowls  fed  on  meat, 
the  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  increased  threefold,  as  compared  with 
those  fed  on  grain  (0*315  :  0*108).  The  kidneys  are  somewhat  hyper- 
trophied  in  the  former  animals.  W.  D.  H. 

Bzcretion  of  Nitrogen  during  Nervous  Excitement.  By 
Francis  G,  Benedict  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1902,  6,  398— 410).— Two  ex- 
periments  were  made  on  individuals  suffering  from  excitement  due  to 
the  witnessing  of  football  matches.  In  these  cases,  no  noticeable 
change  occurred  in  nitrogenous  metabolism.  W.  D.  H. 
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Ohromio  Aoid  Diabetes.  By  Julius  E6ssa  (PJliiger's  Archiv, 
1902,  88,  627 — ^637). — Oom  pounds  of  chromic  acid  such  as  potassium 
chromate,  when  administered  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneouslj,  pro- 
duce a  diabetic  condition.  This  is  most  intense  in  dogs ;  in  rabbits, 
it  is  not  80  marked.  This  condition  belongs  to  the  group  of  *  kidney- 
diabetes/  and  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  phloridzin ;  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  blood  does  not  increase.  W.  D.  H. 

Iboga  Root  and  Ibogine.  By  Lahbebt  and  Hbckel  {Campt  rend,^ 
1901,  133,  1236 — 1238).— Subcutaneous  injections  of  ibogine  (this 
vol.,  i,  114,  174)  produces  in  frogs  an  abolition  of  voluntary  and  reflex 
movements  ;  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  is  not  altered. 
Sensation  is  abolished  at  the  seat  of  injection.  Fairly  large  doSes 
are  necessary  to  produce  death*  In  mammals,  convulsions,  and  then 
death  from  respiratory  arrest,  occur.  The  heart  is  weakened,  and  this 
effect  is  not  abolished  by  section  of  the  vagi.  W.  D.  H. 

Valency,  Toxic,  and  Antitoxic  Qffects  of  Ions.  By  Jacques 
LoBB  (Amor.  J.  Phynol,,  1902,  6,  411— 433).— A  fuller  account  of 
experiments  already  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  162).  W.  D.  H. 
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-  Action  of  Tannins  and  Colouring  Matters  on  the  Activity  of 
Yeasts.  By  Augusts  Bosenstibhl  {Oompt.  rend,,  1902,  134, 
119-*-122). — Yeast  combinee  with  and  withdraws  from  solution  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  grape  skins  and  behaves  in  the  same  way  with 
respect  to  tannin.  As  a  result  of  this  absorption^  the  fermentative 
power  of  the  yeast  is  reduced  and  finally  becomes  nil,  although  the 
power  of  reproduction  may  still  persist. 

The  absorptive  power  of  yeast  for  colouring  matters  varies  consider^ 
ably;  it  is  nil  for  azo-colours,  except  those  derived  from  benzidine, 
and  is  very  feeble  for  dyes  of  the  phthalein  group,  but  is  powerful  for 
dyes  of  the  acridine>  thionine,  safranine,  and  rosaniline  groups. 

C.  H*  B. 

Occurrence  of  Methylpentosan  in  Nature.  By  P.  Bavn  Sollisd 
(Cham.  ZeU.,  1901,  25,  1138— 1139).— By  means  of  ToUens  and 
Widfltoe's  method  (Abstr.,  1900,  i,  244),  the  author  has  looked  for 
methylpentosan  in  the  needles  and  leaves  of  various  trees.  A  feeble 
reaction  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  Fucus  serratua,  F.  veneulosua, 
AeeophyUvm  nodosum,  BeUUa  odorata,  Fraocinua  exceleior,  Acer,  Sorhue 
Aucuparia,  Tilia  grandifoUa,  and  Pintia  sylvestria.  Quercitron  gave  a 
marked  reaction.  K.  J.  P.  O. 
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Polygonum  Per8icari&  By  Paul  Hobst  {Chem.  ZeiL,  1901,  26, 
1055 — 1056). — ^The  leaves  of  Polygonum  Feraicaria  contain  water, 
10*07  percent.;  ash,  6*52;  ethereal  oil,  0*053;  wax,  1*92;  tannin, 
1*52 ;  mucin  and  pectin  substances,  5*42  ;  calcium  oxalate,  2*18 ;  total 
nitrogen,  3*97  ;  ammonia,  0*31 ;  cellulose,  27*61 ;  volatile  acids,  0*0464, 
and  sugar,  3*24  per  cent.  The  ash,  in  addition  to  the  usual  consti- 
tuents, is  peculiarly  rich  in  manganese.  Petroleum  extracted  a  wax 
which  consisted  of  an  ester  of  phytosterol  and  oleic  acid,  together  with 
free  phytosterol  and  free  acids  from  which  oleic  acid  and  a  solid  acid 
(m.  p.  55°)  were  isolated.  The  ethereal  extract  was  mainly  chlorophyll 
and  a  resin.  Alcohol  extracted  sugar,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  quercetin, 
CjgHjQOy,  and  phlobaphen;  the  latter,  when  purified,  is  a  greyish- 
brown  mass,  yielding,  on  hydrolysis  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  sugar  the 
osazone  of  which  melts  at  177 — 178°.  The  volatile  bases  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  two  or  three  different  substances.  Volatile  acids  (acetic 
and  butyric)  form  the  main  portion  of  the  ethereal  oil,  together  with 
two  neutral  substances,  one  of  which  is  a  camphor-like  solid  {persieariol) 
with  a  pleasant  odour.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Yew  Wood  (Tazus  Baccata,  L.).  By  Geobge  Thoms  {Landto.- 
chem.  Versucha^,  Samen-Control-SKUion  am  Poly  tech,  z.  Riga^  1901, 
Heft  10,  246— 250).— The  wood  contained  89*34  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter  of  the  following  percentage  composition :  asb,  0*42  ;  C,  50*92  ; 
H,  6*33;  O,  42*14,  and  N,  0*19.  The  crude  ash  contained  29'6  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Percentage  composition  of  the  pure  ash  : 


KaO.     NajO.     CaO. 

MgO.    Fe,Os.    Mii,04. 

PA. 

SO,.     SiOj. 

CI. 

6*24    1-59     68-69 

7-39    2*59     0-17 

3*36 

7-05     107 

0*65 

The  large  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  crude  ash  is  probably 

derived  from  calcium  oxalate  in  the  wood.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

• 

Presence  of  Sucrose  in  the  Tubercles  of  Oarum  Bulbo- 
castanum.  By  V.  Ha&lat  {J.  Pharm,,  1902,  [vi],  15,  49—52). 
— Sucrose  has  been  isolated  from  the  tubercles  of  Carum  bulbo- 
ccutanum  (ground-nut),  the  amount  present  forming  about  10  per 
cent*  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  tubercles.  H.  H.  £4E  S. 

Nutrition  of  Plants  with  Phosphorus.  By  Th.  Schlcesinq, 
jun.  (Compt.  rend.y  1902,  134,  53 — 55). — The  phosphorus  soluble  in 
water  was  determined  in  two  soils  in  which  maize  had  been  grown,  and 
in  the  same  soils  without  vegetation,  but  which  had  been  kept  moist 
during  the  same  period.  The  one  soil  was  comparatively  rich  in 
phosphorus  soluble  in  water,  the  other  exceptionally  poor.  The  ex- 
traction of  soluble  phosphorus  was  repeated  ten  or  eleven  times,  but 
was  not  quite  completed.  The  phosphorus  in  the  maize  plants  was  also 
determined. 

The  results  showed,  in  the  case  of  the  richer  soil,  that  the  soluble 
phosphorus  lost  by  the  soil  practically  accounted  for  the  whole  of  the 
phosphorus  in  the  plants.  The  plants  grown  in  the  poorer  soil  derived 
about  half  their  phosphorus  from  the  water-soluble  phosphorus  of  the 
soil. 
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The  laborious  determination  of  the  soluble  phosphorus  in  the  soil 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  119,  243,  and  449)  was  somewhat  shortened  by 
dividing  the  soils  into  small  portions  and  extracting  them  all  at  the 
same  time.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Elffeot  of  Defloiencies  of  Potassium,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and 
Nitrogen  on  Sugar  Production  and  on  the  External  Form 
of  the  Beetroot.  By  H.  Wilfabth,  H.  Romeb,  and  G.  Wimmer 
{ZeU.  Vm-.  detU.  Zuckerind,,  1901,  993— 1013).— The  results  of  pot 
experiments  with  sugar  beet  showed  that  the  absence  of  potassium, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  each  produced  characteristic  effects  on 
the  leaves  of  the  plants.     In  each  case,  the  roots  remained  very  small. 

Sugar  production  is  very  slight  when  potassium  is  very  deficient, 
and  if  at  the  same  time,  much  nitrogen  is  supplied,  the  amount  of 
sucrose  will  be  almost  nothing  and  the  roots  have  a  great  tendency  to 
decompose.  The  leaf  production  is  comparatively  l^ge  in  absence  of 
potash  and  essentially  greater  than  when  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
are  absent. 

In  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  roots,  although  small,  are  quite 
healthy  and  fairly  rich  in  sugar  as  compared  with  roots  grown  without 
potassium.  With  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  which  reduces  the 
weight  of  the  roots  to  13*8  grams,  the  amount  of  sugar  is  as  high  as 
14  per  cent. 

When  nitrogen  is  deficient,  healthy  roots  with  much  sugar  are 
produced.  Boots  weighing  only  15  grams  may  contain  17  8  per  cent. 
of  sugar.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Studies  in  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Fresh  and  Salt  Waters. 
Part  I.  Applications  of  the  Aeration  Method  of  Analysis  to 
the  Study  of  River  Waters.  By  Walter  E.  Adbney  {Set.  Proc. 
Ray.  Dublin  Soc.y  1900,  9,  346— 361).— The  advantages  of  the  author's 
aeration  method  of  analysis  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  322)  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  conclusions  that  may  be  deduced  from  it  are  illustrated  by  a 
detailed  examination  of  three  waters :  (1)  a  slightly  polluted  non-tidal 
water ;  (2)  a  potable  water ;  (3)  a  tidal  water.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  determining  in  a  water,  not  only  the  dissolved  oxygen, 
but  aU  the  dissolved  gases.  J.  C.  P. 

Nature  and  Speed  of  the  Chemiccd  Changes  which  occur 
in  Mixtures  of  Sewage  and  Sea  Water.  By  Edmund  A.  Lbtts, 
BoBXBT  F.  Blakk,  W.  Caldwbll,  and  J.  Hawthorne  {Sei,  Proc,  Boy. 
DvJblin  Soe,,  1900,  9,  333 — 345). — An  investigation  of  a  preliminary 
character.  Mixtures  of  sewage  and  sea-water  were  kept  in  closed 
vessels  for  a  number  of  days,  and  the  quantity  of  the  various  dissolved 
gases  determined  at  intervals.  It  seems  that  the  first  chemical  change 
is  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  almost  the  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of 
the  dissolved  gases  and  the  amount  of  '  oxygen  absorbed  '  as  given  by 
the  permanganate  test  shows  that  a  more  energetic  oxidation  is 
effected  by  microK>rganisms  and  free  oxygen  than  by  the  permanganate 
solution.     Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  nitrites  were 
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determineJ  at  the  same  intervals,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  fermentative  process,  interchanges  took  place  between 
the  free  and  the  albuminoid  ammonia. 

Mixtures  of  sewage  and  searwater  were  kept  also  in  open  vessels, 
and  the  changes  studied  in  a  similar  fashion,  but  the  experimental 
data  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions. 

J.  C.  P. 


Analytical   Chemistry. 


The  Employment  and  Sensibility  of  Litmus  Extract.  By 
Marcellin  p.  E.  Bebthelot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys,,  1902,  [vii], 
26,  39 — 53). — Litmus  extract  gives  definite  end  points  with  acids,  the 
heats  of  neutralisation  of  which  lie  between  13*6  and  16  Gal,  this 
being  the  value  obtained  for  each  hydrogen  ion  neutralised  in 
dilute  solution.  The  end  point  is,  however,  indeterminate  in  the  case 
of  those  acids  in  which  this  constant  is  approximately  11 — 12  Gal., 
and,  moreover,  it  varies  with  the  degree  of  dilution.  The  behaviour  of 
litmus  employed  as  an  indicator  under  various  conditions  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, but  the  remainder  of  the  communication  is  not  suitable  for 
abstraction  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  502,  551).  G.  T.  M. 

Indicators.  By  P.  Glaskb  (Z€U.  anal,  Chem.,  1902,  41,  36—42). 
— ^To  the  strictures  of  J.  Wagner  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  419)  on  the  author's 
classification  of  indicators,  it  is  replied  that  it  was  intended  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  to  Wagner's  proposed  classification  according  to 
the  mode  of  their  ionisation,  it  is  objected  that  the  constitution  of 
many  indicators  is  at  present  unknown,  that  many  coloured  substances 
of  essentially  different  chemical  constitution  have  an  equal  practical 
efficiency  as  indicators,  and  that  Wagner's  classification  groups  together 
indicators  which  behave  very  differently  in  actual  use.  Wagner's 
conclusions  with  regard  to  Gongo-red  seem  to  be  due  to  an  error  in  the 
work  of  Schimansky  (Abstr.,  1900,  i,  305).  The  blue  substance  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  Gongo-red  does  not  contain 
chlorine,  neither  does  it  change  in  colour  by  exhaustive  washing  in  a 
platinum  vessel.  If,  however,  transferred  to  a  glass  vessel,  it  dissolves 
with  red  colour  in  consequence  of  the  solution  of  alkali  from  the  glass. 

M.  J.  S. 

Gravimetrio  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Hydrogen  Per- 
oxide.  By  Geobge  E.  Hosoh  {J.  Amer,  C^iem.  J3oc,y  1901, 23, 923—924). 
— The  drying  tube  of  a  Schrotter's  apparatus  (as  employed  for  the 
estimation  of  carbonates)  is  half  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  '  acid  tube '  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, and  in  the  bulb  are  placed  10  ac.  of  water  and  5  o.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 5).  The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  noted 
both  before  and  after  the  addition  of  about  1  cc.  of  the  hydrogen 
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peroxide  solution.  The  permanganate  is  allowed  to  enter  drop  by  drop 
until  a  permanent  coloration  is  produced.  The  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  is  then  weighed.  One-half  of  the  loss  in  weight  is  due  to 
oxygen  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide.  E.  G. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Proteids.  By  Thomas  B.  Osborne 
{Zeit.  anal.  Chetn.,  1902,  41,  25— 35).— See  this  vol.,  i,  250. 

Estimation  of  Small  Amounts  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in 
Natural  Waters.  By  Ludwig  W.  Winklbb  {Zeit  anal.  Ckem.,  1901, 
40,  772 — 774). — When  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  extremely 
small,  the  Dupasquier-Fresenius  method  is  useless,  and  in  such  cases, 
a  colorimetric  method  may  be  employed.  The  solutions  required  are : 
(1)  25  grams  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate,  5  grams  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  1  gram  of  lead  acetate  made  up  to  100  c.c.  (2)  0*0367 
gram  of  arsenic  trisulphide  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  made  up  to 
100  cc,  each  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  with  O'l  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  at  0°  and  760  mm.     The  solution  must  be  freshly  made. 

A  measured  quantity  of  the  natural  water  is  mixed  with  about  5 
per  cent,  of  reagent  (1),  and  the  depth  of  colour  is  matched  by  adding 
reagent  (2)  from  a  burette  to  a  similar  mixture  of  reagent  (1)  with 
distOled  water.  M  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Free  Sulphurio  Acid  in  I^eather.  By  J.  Paessler 
and  H.  Sluytek  (Chem,  Centr.,  1902,  i,  137—138;  from  BiUL  assoc. 
beige  Chimistee,  16,  313 — 321). — ^A  criticism  of  the  methods  proposed 
by  Balland  and  Maljean  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  499),  Jean  {Rev.  intern. 
falsifie.,  8,  188),  Procter  and  Searle  {Leather  Trades  Rev.,  1901)  and 
Schroeder. 

The  first  method  suffers  from  the  defect  that  the  natural  sulphur 
of  the  leather  is  disregarded;  this  may  be  remedied  by  deducting 
0*14  per  cent,  from  the  sulphur  trioxide  found.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  method  some  normal  sulphates  such  as  those  of  iron, 
aluminium,  and  chromium  lose  their  sulphuric  acid  on  ignition,  and  this 
loss  should  be  allowed  for  when  calculating  the  amount  of  free  acid. 

Jean's  process  gives  too  low  results,  as  leather  retains  free  acids 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  solvents. 

Procter  and  Searle's  method  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as 
Hehner's  process  for  the  estimation  of  mineral  acids  in  vinegar.  The 
anthors  state  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  from  another  piece  of  the 
sample  should  always  be  determined  and  allowed  for.  With  some 
kinds  of  leather,  the  method  gave  negative  results  from  some  un- 
explained causa 

In  Schroeder's  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  are  extracted 
with  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  authors  found  that  pure  water 
scarcely  extracts  the  acid.  L.  de  K. 

GkuK>metric  Bstimation  of  Sulphates  and  Ccu:bonates.  By 
E.  BiSflLEB  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  17— 25).— Barium  chloride, 
when  treated  with  iodic  acid,  forms  barium  iodate,  and  the  latter,  when 
treated  with  hydrazine  sulphate,  evolves  nitrogen  according  to  the  equation 
Ba(I03),  +  SNjH^HjSO^  -  BaSO^  +  SH^SO^  +  2HI  +  GH^O  +  SNg.     The 
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slightly  acidified  solution  of  the  sulphate  (30 — 40  c.c.)  is  treated  with 
an  excess  of  barium  chloride  (30 -5  grams  of  the  crystallised  salt  in  a 
litre),  taking  care  that  the  excess  does  not  exceed  5  c.c.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool ;  there  is  then  added  5  c.c.  of  a  6  per 
cent,  solution  of  iodic  acid,  and  after  15  minutes  the  mixed  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  smftll  filter  and  washed  until  the  total  filtrate  amounts 
to  100  c.c.  The  filter  with  its  contents  is  then  placed  in  the  reaction 
flask  of  a  Knop-Wagner  azotometer  and  treated  in  the  usual  way 
with  40  C.C.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrazine  sulphate.  The 
reaction  is  complete  when  the  contents  of  the  flask  become  colourless. 
The  nitrogen  is  calculated  into  SO3  (by  a  table  which  is  supplied)  ;  a 
correction  of  3 '5  mg.  is  added  for  the  solubility  of  barium  iodate 
(22*4  mg.  in  100  c.c.)  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  10  times  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  barium  chloride  employed. 

For  estimating  carbonates,  the  carbonic  acid  is  precipitated  by 
barium  hydroxide;  the  precipitate  is  well  washed,  dissolved  in  a 
small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  barium  chloride  treated  as 
just  described.  The  correction  for  solubility  is  in  this  case  2'1  mg. 
of  carbon  dioxide.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen.  By  E.  Duband  {Ann,  Chim.  anal., 
1902,  7,  17 — 18). — The  author  recommends  the  apparatus  formerly 
used  by  Kjeldahl,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  It 
consists  of  a  distilling  flask  of  800  c.c.  capacity,  made  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  copper.  The  flask  is  connected  with  the  condenser  by  means 
of  a  Kjeldahl-Stutzer  bulb  apparatus. 

When  using  this  copper  distilling  flask,  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  mercurial  compounds,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
nitrogen  into  ammonia  should  be  effected  by, means  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  little  copper  oxide  (compare  Jean,  this  vol.,  ii,  172). 

L.  DB  K. 

Mitscherlioh's  Test  for  Phosphorus  in  presence  of  Alcohol. 
By  JosEF  Habbrhakn  and  A.  Oeste&beicheb  {Zeit  anal.  Cham.,  1901, 
40,  761—^766). — It  is  well  known  that  the  phosphorescent  luminosity, 
which  in  Mitscherlich's  test  is  the  characteristic  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  free  phosphorus,  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  many  volatile 
organic  substances,  of  which  alcohol  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  pre- 
sent  in  a  chemico-toxioological  examination.  If  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus present  is  very  small  compared  with  the  alcohol,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  distil  off  the  alcohol  without  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus 
passiog  over  also,  in  which  case  the  luminosity  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented. The  authors,  however,  find  that  by  adding  water  to  the 
distillate,  the  disturbing  effect  of  alcohol  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
eliminated.  A  better  plan  is  to  insert  the  jet  of  a  stop-cock  funnel 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  Liebig's  condenser,  and  to  allow  cold  water 
to  drop  from  the  funnel  during  the  distillation.  A  luminous  band 
will  th3n  be  observed  in  the  condenser.  If  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion contains  more  than  50  vols,  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  even  this  method 
fails,  but  by  adding  water  to  the  contents  of  the  distillation  flask  prior 
to  distilling,  the  luminosity  will  be  observed  even  when  the  original 
liquid  consisted. of  absolute  alcohol.  M.  J.  S. 
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Behaviour  of  Ocdcium  H3rpophosphite  in  the  Animal 
System.  By  Thbodob  Panzeb  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genu88m.y  1902, 5,  11—14). 
— Experiments  with  dogs  showed  that  calcium  hypophosphite  is 
rapidly  eliminated  from  the  system  and  passes  unaltered  into  the 
urine.  The  presence  of  hypophosphite  may  be  generally  detected  after 
half-an-hour,  and  no  more  can  be  found  after  24  hours.  The  other 
organs,  blood,  and  faeces  are  practically  free  from  hypophosphite.  In 
human  beings  the  elimination  seems  to  take  a  little  longer. 

In  case  of  a  supposed  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  enquiries  should  be 
made  as  to  whether  the  person  has  taken  any  hypophosphite  shortly 
before  death  ;  should  this  be  proved,  the  presence  of  phosphorous  acid 
in  the  urine  or  intestinal  canal  counts  for  nothing.  L.  de  K. 

Bstimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Organic  Substances.  By 
Fbitz  Eiegbb  (ZeiL  physiol  Ghem.,  1901,  34, 109— 113).— The  method 
consists  in  evaporating  the  substance,  for  example,  milk,  to  a  syrup  in 
a  platinum  dish,  then  heating  with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  finely 
divided  sodium  carbonate,  and  finally  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  precipitated  by  ammonium  molybdate  in  the  usual 
manner.  A  modified  Keller's  method  (ibid.,  1900,  29,  150)  has  also 
given  good  results. 

A  third  method  consists  in  precipitating  the  proteids  in  milk  by  the 
aid  of  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydroxide  (Ritthausen,  this  Journal, 
1877,  ii,  519),  and  estimating  the  phosphorus  in  this  precipitate  by 

fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate.  J.  J.  S. 

* 
Detection  of  Traces  'of  Arsenic  in  Articles  of  Food.  By 
J.  0.  Berntrop  (Zeit,  cmal.  Ghvm.,  1902,  41, 11— 13).— The  arsenic  is 
converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  adding  bromine ;  sodium  phosphate  and 
magnesia  mixture  are  then  added.  The  precipitate  of  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate  carries  down  the  magnesium  ammonium 
arsenate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  ammonia,  dissolved  from  the 
filter  by  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  solution  evaporated  with  addition 
of  nitric  acid  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  volatilise.  All 
organic  matter  is  thus  got  rid  of;  the  solution  is  fit  for  either 
Marsh's  or  Gutzeit's  test,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  interference  from 
antimony  if  originally  present.  M.  J.  S. 

Boric  Acid.  By  K.  Farnsteineb  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm,,  1902,  5, 
1 — 8). — Instead  of  using  dilute  glycerol  as  a  solvent,  the  author  has 
BuocessfuUy  estimated  boric  acid  by  dissolving  it  in  absolute  methyl 
alcohol  and  titrating  with  i\r/2  solution  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  barium 
hydroxide  (also  dissolved  in  absolute  methyl  alcohol),  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  titration  until 
the  end  reaction  is  very  marked,  as  a  very  slight  pink  will  show 
before  the  reaction  is  quite  finished.  The  solution  may  be  titrated 
after  being  kept  for  24  hours.  The  distillate  obtained  by  heating 
boric  acid  with  methyl  alcohol,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  methyl 
borate  may  be  titrated  almost  as  readily  as  if  it  were  a  solution  of 
boric  acid. 

If  crystallised  borax  is  titrated  in   this  manner,  half  of  its  boric 
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acid  is  practically  obtained ;  the  results  are  a  trifle  too  low,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  hydrolysing  influence  of  the  water  of  crystallisation. 

Absolute  ethyl  alcohol  cannot  be  substituted  for  methyl  alcohol, 
as  the  end  reaction  is  then  reached  when  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh 
of  the  acid  has  been  converted  into  the  normal  salt.  On  using 
95  per  cent,  alcohol,  results  are  obtained  in  which  the  proportion  of 
boric  acid  and  alkali  varies  from  about  2*36,  2*18,  or  2  to  1, 
instead  of  showing  the  normal  proportion  1  to  1.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  can  as  yet  be  given.  L.  de  K. 

Some  Problems  connected  with  Atmospheric  Carbon 
Dioxide,  and  a  New  cuid  Accurate  Method  for  Estimating  its 
Amount  Suitable  for  Scientific  Expeditions.  By  Edmund  A. 
Letts  and  Bobert  F.  Blake  {Sci.  Proc.  Bay.  Dublin  Soc.,  1901,  9, 
436—453.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  622).— In  the  authors'  opinion, 
the  study  of  the  variatim  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
under  varying  conditions  of  wind,  weather  &c.,  especially  above  the 
ocean,  is  of  great  importance.  Accordingly,  a  method  of  estimating  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  is  here  described,  which  involves  only 
comparatively  simple  operations  at  the  place  of  observation.  The 
method  resembles  Pettenkofer's  in  that  a  relatively  small  volume  of  air 
is  examined,  but  a  dilute  (approximately  i^/40)  solution  of  potash  is 
used  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  afterwards  liberated  by 
treatment  with  acid  and  measured ;  the  latter  part  of  the  process  is 
carried  out  with  Adeney's  apparatus  {Trana.  Boy.  Dublin  Soc,  1895, 
[ii],  5,  548),  which  is  found  to  give  very  accurate  results.  The  authora 
describe  and  sketch  the  apparatus  used  for  transferring  an  accurately 
measured  quantity  of  the  absorbent  into  the  receiver  containing  the  air 
to  be  examined,  the  absorbent  being  all  the  time  out  of  contact  with 
the  external  atmosphere.  The  correction  necessary  for  any  carbon 
dioxide  already  present  in  the  absorbent  is  determined  by  a  blank 
experiment.  The  authors  have  tested  their  method  by  using  artificial 
mixtures  of  pure  air  and  carbon  dioxide ;  the  mean  error  in  their  ex- 
periments is  0*04  part  per  10,000  of  air,  and  the  method  is  therefore 
accurate  enough  to  determine  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric carbon  dioxide. 

A  modification  of  the  process,  suitable  for  field  work  or  for  scientific 
expeditions,  is  also  proposed,  in  which  sealed  tubes,  each  containing 
50  c.c.  of  the  weak  potash  solution,  are  prepared  beforehand.  When  a 
tube  is  to  be  used,  its  ends  are  broken  and,  by  suitable  means,  the 
contained  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  to  be  examined ; 
after  the  absorption  is  complete,  the  solution  is  re-introduced  into  the 
tube,  the  latter  is  sealed  again,  and  its  contents  may  be  examined 
subsequently.  J.  0.  P. 

Estimation  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  in  Urine.  By  G.  C. 
Garratt  {J.  Physiol,,  1902,  27,  507— 510).— A  slight  modification  of 
Lehmann's  method  is  proposed,  and  also  a  simpler  method,  which  gives 
nearly  accurate  results.  W.  D.  H. 

Relations  of  Absorption  to  Analytical  and  Agrioultural 
Chemistry.  By  Robert  Schaller  {Z€iL  angew.  Ckem.f  1901,  14, 
1294 — 1296). — The  results  of  estimations  of  calcium  in  soil  extracts 
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after  precipitating  the  iron  with  ammonia,  showed  in  some  cases  that 
more  than  half  the  calcium  is  lost  owing  to  its  heinig^  absorbed  by  the 
ferric  hydroxide.  It  is  shown  that  the  absorption  of  calcium  increases 
with  the  concentration,  but  that  relatively  less  is  lost  in  strong  than 
in  weak  solutions.  The  loss  of  calcium  also  increases  with  the  amount 
of  iron  in  solutions  containing  the  same  amount  of  calcium. 

Mechanical  absorption  by  ferric  hydroxide  also  occurred  in  the  case 
of  magnesium  hydroxide  and  potassium  dichromate.       N.  H;  J.  M. 

Report  of  the  American  Sub-Oommittee  on  Uniformity 
in  Anal3r8L9  of  Materials  for  the  Portland  Cement  Industry. 
[CLirFOBD  Richardson,  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  and  H.  A.  Schaffer] 
{J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  1902,  21,  12 — 30). — ^The  committee  has  examined 
18  different  schemes  for  the  analysis  of  Portland  cement,  and  re- 
commends the  following  tentative  method  :  0*5  gram  of  the  finely 
powdered  material  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  for 
15  minutes,  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  treated  with  50  c.c.  of 
water  and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  whole  is  finally  evaporated 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  Silica.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  5 — 10  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  adding 
water,  the  whole  is  heated  for  10  minutes  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
silica  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed.  The  filtrate  is  again  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  acidified  water,  when  the  small 
amount  of  additional  silica  is  again  collected.  The  two  filters  contain- 
ing silica  are  then  transferred  while  moist  to  a  platinum  crucible  and 
gnidually  heated,  finally  over  a  blowpipe,  until  constant  weight  is  ob- 
tained. T£e  purity  of  the  silica  may  be  tested  as  usual  with  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Aluminium  and/errie  oxides.  The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  well  boiled,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and 
washed,  once  by  decantation  and  slightly  on  the  filter.  It  is  then  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia  and  the 
precipitate  is  ignited  and  weighed.  F&rric  oxide.  The  precipitate  is 
fused  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  25  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  small  amount  of 
silica  is  collected  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  excess  of  this  boiled  off  whilst  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  passed,  and  the  ferrous  iron  then  titrated  with  permanganate. 
Cainum  oxide.  To  the  filtrate  from  the  aluminium  and  iron  are  added  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia,  the  solution  is  boiled,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  are  added.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and 
placed  while  moist  in  a  platinum  crucible,  when  it  is  gradually  ignited. 
The  ash  is  redissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  with 
water  to  ubout  J  00  c.c,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess  and  the 
liquid  boiled  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia  oxalate.  If  the 
ammonia  should  produce  a  slight  precipitate  of  alumina,  this  should  be 
collected  and  weighed.  The  calcium  oxalate,  now  pure,  is  titrated  with 
permanganate  or  else  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition  over  the  blast 
and  weighed.  Magneaium  oxide.  The  filtrates  from  the  calcium  are 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  to  about  150  c.c,  and 
mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  microcosmic  salt;  the 
whole  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.     When  cold,  ammonia  is  slowly 
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added  while  stirring  until  the  crystalline  precipitate  begins  to  form  ; 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  stirring  continued 
for  a  few  minutes.  After  a  few  hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  re- 
dissolved  in  hot  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  to  100  c.c,  mixed  with 
2  c.c.  of  phosphate  solution,  and  again  precipitated  by  ammonia  as 
before.  After  two  hours,  it  is  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Alkalis, 
The  sample  is  heated  as  usual  with  ammonium  chloride,  but  there  is  no 
jieed  to  add  calcium  carbonate.  Stdphur  trioxide.  One  gram  of  the 
sample  is  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  Without  troubling  about  the  dissolved 
silica,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  mixed,  drop  by  drop,  with 
10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride.  The  barium  sulphate 
is  collected  and  weighed.  Toted  stUphur.  One  gram  of  the  sample  is 
similarly  treated  after  a  preliminary  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
a  little  potassium  nitrate,  avoiding  contact  with  sulphurous  gases. 
Lo88  on  ignUion,  0  5  gram  of  the  sample  is  heated  for  15  minutes  over 
the  blowpipe  and  weighed ;  the  loss  in  weight  is  checked  by  another 
5  minutes'  ignition. 

If  the  sample  should  not  entirely  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
insoluble  matter  should  be  collected  and  rendered  soluble  by  a  pre- 
liminary fusion  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  aluminium-iron  precipitate 
may  contain  also  traces  of  titanium,  manganese,  and  phosphoric 
oxides.  L.  de  K. 

Microchemioal  Test  for  Magnesium.  By  M.  E.  Fozzi-Esoot 
(Ann,  Chim,  anal.,  1902,7,  10 — 11). — A  reply  to  several  criticisms. 
When  dealing  with  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  addition  of  am- 
monia to  the  mixture  of  magnesium  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
sodium  phosphate  is  advantageous,  and  a  crystalline  deposit  will  be 
obtained.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Crude  Copper  and  Mattes.  Part  I.  By  P. 
Truchot  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  1—5.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  197). — The  copper  borings  or  filings  are  freed  from  any  ad- 
hering particles  of  metallic  iron  by  means  of  a  magnet  and,  if  greasy, 
washed  with  ether.  Mattes  are  reduced  to  powder  and  passed  through 
a  No.  100  sieve.  Any  coarse  particles  of  metallic  copper  are  collected, 
weighed,  and  analysed  separately ;  they  only  occur  in  blue  or  bronze, 
but  not  in  white  mattes.  Ten  grams  of  black  copper  or  mattes  are 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'3  and  10  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*6,  and  sufficient  water  is  added  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  action  has  ceased, 
any  particles  of  unoxidised  sulphur  are  dissolved  by  adding  a  few 
cc.  of  bromine.  After  adding  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  have  practically  ceased ;  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  undissolved  por^ 
tion,  consisting  of  oxides  of  tin  and  antimony,  lead  sulphate,  &c., 
washed  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
added. 

Estimation  of  lead.  The  insoluble  matter  is  digested  with  25  c.c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  acetate.     To  the  filtrate  are  added 
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40 — 50  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  and  sufficient  water  te  bring  the  volume 
up  to  300  c.c. ;  the  solution  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  using  a  current 
of  0'2  ampere  and  2  5  volts,  which  causes  the  lead  to  precipitate  as 
dioxide ;  this  is  then  washed,  dried  at  180°,  and  weighed.  In  this  and 
subsequent  electrolyses,  the  surface  of  the  anode,  or  cathode,  has 
always  been  80  decimetres  square. 

Estimation  qf  copper.  The  original  solution  is  mixed  with  10 — 15  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid,  diluted  to  300  c.c,  and  electrolysed,  using  a  current  of 
0*4  ampere  and  2*5  volts ;  the  operation,  which  takes  about  a  day  and 
a  half,  may  be  accelerated  by  using  at  first  a  current  of  1/5  amperes. 
From  the  weight  of  the  copper  thus  obtained,  any  silver  afterwards 
found  must  be  deducted.  The  liquid  is  now  evaporated  on  a  sand-bath 
until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  the  residue  dissolved  in 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  heating  at  80°to  85°,freed  fromany 
arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  <fec.,  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  filtrate  is  boiled  and  fully  oxidised  by  a  few  drops  of  bromine, 
the  excess  of  which  is  expelled  by  boiling  a  little  longer.  JSstimation 
qf  iron.  The  liquid  is  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  iron 
precipitated  by- adding  10 — 20  grams  of  sodium  acetate  and  boiling. 
The  precipitate  is  redissolved  and  reprecipitated,  and  then  purified  a 
third  time  by  reprecipitation  with  ammonia.  It  is  finally  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  with  permanganate.  Estimation 
of  zinc.  The  united  filtrates  from  the  iron  are  evaporated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with 
sodium  carbonate  until  a  slight  precipitate  has  formed,  which  is  re- 
dissolved  by  adding  1  or  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  and  a  few  drops  of  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sodium  acetate  are  added.  The  precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is  freed 
from  traces  of  cobalt  and  nickel  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  finally  adding  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide,  which  dissolves  the 
zinc  oxide  and  leaves  cobalt  and  nickel  oxides  undissolved.  The  zinc 
is  then  deposited  on  platinum  coated  with  copper  by  electrolysis,  using 
a  current  of  0'4  ampere  and  3  volts.  Estimation  of  manganese.  The 
filtrate  from  the  zinc  is  boiled  to  expel  hydrogen  sulphide  and  then 
mixed  with  the  solution  obtained  on  dissolving  the  nickel  and  cobalt 
oxides,  which  are  recovered  from  the  zinc  sulphide,  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  manganese  is  precipitated  by  adding  ammonium  phosphate 
and  excess  of  ammonia.  The  manganous  ammonium  phosphate  is 
washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  titrated  in  the  usual  manner  with  permanganate.  Estima- 
tion qf  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  filtrate  from  the  manganese  is  submitted 
to  electrolysis,  using  a  current  of  0*5  ampere  and  3  volts  ;  this  gives 
the  joint  amount  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  latter  is  then  separated 
by  the  potassium  nitrite  method  and  finally  electrolysed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonium  phosphate  and  ammonia.  Estimation  qf  arsenic 
and  antimony.  The  author  uses  HoUard's  method  (Absbr.,  1900, 
ii,  442).  L.  DE  K. 

Bstimatioxi  of  Copper  in  PyriteB.  By  Herbert  BDilAS  {Zeit.  anal, 
Ghem,,  1901,  40,  789).— With  reference  to  Heidenreich's  method 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  197),  the  author  objects  that  electrolytic  precipitation 
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doeEf  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  rapidity  which  is  essential  in  a  copper 
works.  By  dissolving  the  precipitated  copper  in  nitric  acid  and 
titrating  with  cyanide,  identi(»d  results  are  obtained  and  more  rapidly. 

M.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Copper  Sulphide  in  Alkali  Sulphides  : 
Separation  of  Copper,  Lead,  Antimony,  and  Tin.  By  Adelbebt 
EossiNO  {^eit.  anal.  Chem,,  1902,  41,  1 — 11). — The  common  practice 
of  employing  sodium  polysulphide,  either  in  the  dry  or  wet  way,  for 
the  separation  of  copper  and  lead  from  antimony  and  tin,  leadjs  to 
errors,  since  copper  sulphide  is  appreciably  soluble  in  alkali  polysul- 
phides.  In  sodium  monosulphide,  copper,  sulphide  is  practically 
insoluble,  but  since  stannous  sulphide  is  not  soluble  in  that  reagent,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  tin  should  be  in  the  stannic  condition.  The 
method  of  separating  antimony  and  tin  from  lead  and  copper,  in 
analysing  alloys,  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  cannot  be  reeommended| 
as  both  the  latter  metals  are  invariably  found  in  the  insoluble  residua 
If,  however,  the  residue  left  after  evaporating  the  nitric  acid  is  at 
once  treated  with  colourless  sodium  sulphide  (after  ensuring  the  absence 
of  acid  by  adding  a  little  sodium  hydroxide)  a  complete  separation  can 
be  effected.  A  more  rapid  method  is  to  dissolve  the  alloy  (2  grams) 
in  a  little  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  warm  the  solution  with  potassium 
chlorate,  dilute  with  water  containing  tartaric  acid,  make  feebly 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  add  colourless  sodium  sulphide  in 
the  smallest  possible  excess.  For  separating  the  antimony  and  tin  in 
the  filtrate,  a  modification  of  Clark's  method  is  advisable.  The  solution 
is  decolorised  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  nearly  neutralised  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  mixed  with  25 — 30  grams  of  oxalic  acid,  and  treated  for  half>an-hour 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  well  to  dissolve  the  precipitated 
antimony  sulphide  once  more  in  sodium  sulphide  and  repeat  the 
precipitation  after  adding  15 — 20  grams  of  oxalic  acid,  as  traces  of  tin 
are  present  in  the  first  precipitate.  The  filtrate  is  then  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide  added,  and  the  stannic  sulphide 
thrown  down  by  acetic  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  should  be  passed,  as 
a  considerable  excess  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  precipitation 
of  the  tin.  The  antimony  sulphide  should  be  freed  from  sulphur  by 
treatment  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide,  removed 
completely  from  the  filter,  and  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  until 
the  last  traces  of  sulphur  are  oxidised,  since  the  ignition  of  antimony 
tetroxide  with  sulphur  invariably  causes  loss.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Molybdio  Aoid  reduced  by  Hydriodio  Acid. 
By  Frank  A.  Gooch  and  O.  S.  Pulman»  jun.  {AfMr.  J.  JSci.,  1901,  [iv], 
12,  449 — 451). — 0*3 — 0*5  gram  of  the  molybdate  compound  is  boiled 
with  40 — 60  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  *2  containing  0*2 — 0*6 
gram  of  potassium  iodide  in  a  150  c.c.  flask  trapped  loosely  by  means 
of  a  short  bulbed  tube  hung  in  the  neck.  The  boiling  is  continued 
until  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  exactly  25  c.c. ;  it  is 
diluted  with  cold  water  to  125  c.c.  and  transferred  to  a  Drexel  wash- 
bottle  fitted  with  a  ground  glass  stopper  carrying  the  usual  inlet  and 
outlet  tubes.  To  the  inlet  tube  is  sealed  a  separating  funnel  forthegradual 
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introdaction  of  reagents,  and  to  the  outlet  tabe  a  Will  and  Yarrentrap 
bulb  apparatus  containing  solution  o£  potassium  iodide  to  prevent 
any  mechanical  loss  of  iodine  during  the  subsequent  neutralisation. 
Through  the  funnel  is  added  a  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  manganous 
sulphate,  and  from  a  burette  a  JS^/IO  solution  of  potassium  permangan- 
ate until  the  solution  assumes  the  characteristic  colour.  From  a 
burette  is  then  added  a  quantity  of  standard  solution  of  sodium 
arsenite  corresponding  in  strength  with  the  permanganate  used.  To 
prevent  precipitation  of  molybdic  oxide  on  neutralising,  a  solution  of 
3  grams  of  tartaric  acid  is  added  and  the  acids  are  then  neutralised 
with  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate.  The  liquid  adhering  to  the 
stopper  and  tubes  and  also  the  contents  of  th&  bulbs  are  rinsed 
into  the  bottle  and  the  residual  arsenite  is  titrated  with  standard 
iodine,  using  starch  as  indicator.  The  theory  of  the  process  is  plain  : 
the  value  in  terms  of  molybdic  acid  of  the  permanganate  used, 
diminished  by  that  of  the  arsenite  and  increased  by  that  of  the 
iodine,  gives  the  amount  of  molybdic  acid  present.  L.  db  K. 

Titration  with  Stannous  Chloride.  By  FBin^Bic  Weil  (Compt. 
rend,,  1902, 115). — Titrations  with  stannous  chloride  can  be  accurately 
carried  out  at  the  ordinary  temperature  if  the  liquid  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  some' fragments  of  white 
marble  are  added  so  that  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  carbon  dioxide. 

C.  H.  B. 

[Estimation  of  Vanadium.]  By  H.  Pbocteb  Smith  {J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind,y  1902,  21,  1183— 1188).— ^««twia«ia»  of  Variadium  in  Ores  con- 
iaining  Lead,  Copper,  Iron,  d:c, — A  quantity  of  the  sample  containing 
about  0*05  gram  of  vanadium  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  is  diluted  to  250  c.c.  and  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  redissolved  in  a  little  nitric 
acid ;  the  bulk  of  the  acid  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  and  after  dilution 
.  with  water  the  solution  is  again  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
two  filtrates  are  mixed  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
crucible  ;  the  residue  contains  the  vanadium  and  the  iron.  It  is  then 
fused  with  an  excess  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  dry  sodium  carbonate 
and  1  part  of  nitre  for  20 — SO  minutes.  The  fused  mass  is  extracted 
with  hot  water,  and  the  filtrate,  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
gently  heated  to  expel  most  of  the  nitrous  fumes.  The  whole  is  now 
diluted  to  400  cc,  3  grams  of  crystallised  sodium  sulphite  are  added, 
and  the  liquid  boiled  until  no  more  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved.  It  is 
then  titrated  while  hot  with  i^/20  potassium  permanganate  until  the 
pink  colour  is  permanent  for  half  a  minute.  , 

Estimation  of  Vanadiwnin  Ferro-Vanadium  Steele. — The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  is  oxidised  with  potassium  chlorate  and  evaporated  in  a 
platinum  crucible  ;  the  residue  is  fused  with  the  oxidising  mixture 
and  treated  as  in  the  former  case.  The  theory  of  the  process  is  that 
sulphur  trioxide  reduces  vanadium  pentoxide  to  the  state  of  tetroxide, 
which  is  reoxidised  by  permanganate  to  the  pentoxide.         L.  db  K. 

Bismuth  Assay.  By  A.  W.  Wabwick  and  T.  D.  Kyle  {Chem. 
News,  1902,  86,  3 — 4). --One  gram  of  finely  crushed  ore  is  evaporated 
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to  dryness  with  5  to  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  residue  is 
warmed  with  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  treated  first  with  25  ac.  of  water, 
then  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  hot  water.  The  solution  is  boiled  vigors 
ously  for  5  minutes  with  5  grams  of  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the  solu- 
tion and  subsequent  washings  are  decanted  through  a  filter.  The 
precipitate  is  boiled  with  successive  quantities  of  about  50  c.c.  of  water 
until  a  filtrate  neutral  to  litmus  is  obtained.  The  basic  bismuth 
oxalate  is  dissolved  by  warming  with  2  to  5  c.c  of  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  solution  made  up  to 
250  C.C.  with  hot  water,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
redissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  4  of  water),  which  ifi 
added  a  few  c.c.  in  excess.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  with  per- 
manganate. D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Hardness  in  Water.  By  W.  Appelius  (Cksm. 
Centr.y  1902,  i,  137  ;  from  BuU.  asaoc.  beige  Chimietea,  16,  322—325). 
— Hehner's  process  of  titrating  water  with  standard  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  is  very  accurate  for  the  temporary 
hardness,  but  is  less  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  permanent 
hardness,  in  which  case  Clark's  process  is  preferable.  L.  db  EL. 

Apparatus  for  the  Mechanioal  Analysis  of  Soils.  By  A. 
Gawajx)W8KI  {Zeit.  anal,  Chem.,  1901,  40,  776 — 781). — ^Two  forms  of 
apparatus  are  described  for  the  separation  of  the  soil  constituents  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  first  is  a  conical  flask  through 
which  a  current  of  water  is  drawn  by  a  syphon  which  can  be  depressed 
to  different  depths  (indicated  by  graduations  on  the  vessel).  The 
second  is  a  nest  of  three  spherical  sieves,  the  innermost  of  which  has 
meshes  2  mm.  square,  the  next  meshes  of  1  mm.,  and  the  outermost 
meshes  of  0*5  mm.  The  weighed  soil  is  placed  in  the  inner  sieve  and 
the  nest  is  hung  in  running  water  by  a  cord,  and  is  occasionally  gently 
shaken  until  the  water  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid.  The  three  sieves 
are  then  dried  and  their  contents  weighed.  The  results  obtained  with 
both  forms  agree  closely  with  those  yielded  by  Nobel's  levigation 
apparatus.  M.  J.  S. 

[Examination  of  Lemon  Oil.J  By  Herbert  E.  Buroess  and 
J.  F.  Child  (J.  Soc.  Cham.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  1176— 1182).— The  authors 
state  that  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  optical  rotation, 
and  percentage  of  citi*al,  coupled  with  the  rotation  after  distilling  the 
first  10  per  cent,  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  guarantee  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  samples. 

According  to  the  B.  F.  and  other  books  of  reference,  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  oil  varies  from  0*857 — 0*860,  but  according  to  the  authors  even 
0*857  is  too  high  a  standard.  The  optical  rotation  proves  that  a  range 
of  od  +  58°  -  +  63°  (100  mm.  tube)  is  quite  compatible  with  a  genuine 
oil ;  the  observations  may  be  made  at  a  temperature  of  15 — 20°.  The 
fractional  distillation  test,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  rotation  of 
the  first  10  per  cent.,  which,  according  to  the  B.  P.,  should  not  differ 
more  than  2°  from  the  original  sample,  is,  in  the  authors'  opinion, 
absolutely  worthless.     For  the  estimation  of  citral,  four  methods  have 
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been  proposed ;  of  these,  the  treatment  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  Tiemann's  process  with  normal  sodium 
sulphite  are  the  most  trustworthy,  as  they  give  almost  theoretical  re- 
sults. The  percentages  of  citral  as  found  by  the  authors  is  about  4, 
such  a  percentage  as  7  or  8  being  highly  improbable. 

The  usual  adulterants  are :  lemon  terpenes,  turpentine,  lemon  grass 
oil,  citral,  and  less  frequently,  distilled  lemon  oil,  cedarwood  oil,  and 
stearin. 

These  may  be  detected  by  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  at  15^, 
the  optical  rotation  in  a  100  mm.  tube,  the  refractive  index  at  20%  the 
percentage  of  citral,  and  finally,  by  fractional  distillation.  The  latter 
is  carried  out  as  follows :  100  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  put  into  a  distil- 
ling flask  having  three  bulbs  blown  in  the  neck  and  fitted  with  cork 
and  thermometer.  This  is  connected  to  a  condenser  with  a  suitable 
receiver  having  two  vessels  graduated  at  10  c.c.  and  80  c.c.  A  Briihl's 
apparatus  answers  the  purpose.  The  whole  is  exhausted  and  a  pres- 
sure of  not  more  than  15  mm.  should  be  maintained.  The  flask  is  then 
gently  heated  by  means  of  an  oil-bath.  The  first  10  c.c.  should  not 
take  less  than  7  minutes  to  distil.  The  next  vessel  is  then  put  into 
position  and  the  distillation  continued  until  80  c.c.  have  passed  over. 
The  pressure  is  then  relieved,  and  the  residual  oil  distilled  over  with 
steam,  the  quantity  so  obtained  being  carefully  noted.  The  three  frac- 
tions are  then  examined  by  the  polariscope,  and  by  Zeiss's  refracto- 
meter. 

Tiemann's  process  for  the  estimation  of  the  citral  has  been  slightly 
modified  by  the  authors :  A  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  is 
prepared  and  made  faintly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  by  means  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  To  50  c.c.  of  this  solution,  25  c.c.  of  the  oil  are 
added,  and  also  two  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein ; 
the  whole  is  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  the  boiling  point, 
the  vessel  being  constantly  shaken.  Sulphurous  acid  is  added  drop 
by  drop  until  the  red  colour  no  longer  returns.  The  residual  oil  is 
then  measured  as  usual. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  analytical  figures  of  undoubtedly 
genuine  oils,  oils  adulterated  with  terpenes,  turpentine  and  citral,  and 
of  terpeneless  oils  of  lemon;  also  the  results  of  their  fractional 
distillation.  With  the  aid  of  these  tables  any  gross  adulteration  may 
be  readily  detected.  L.  db  K. 

Bstimation  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  by  Nicloux's  Method.  By  M.  E. 
Pozzi-EscoT  (Ann.  Chim,  ancU.,  1902,  7,  11— 12).— The  author  has 
tried  Nidoux  s  process  based  on  the  reduction  of  an  acid  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate,  and  states  that  *'all  the  alcohols  which  may 
occur  in  fermented  liquids  behave  in  the  same  way  as  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  aldehyde  itself  exercises  a  reducing  action  notwithstanding 
Nicloux's  denial  of  the  fact."  L.  db  K. 

Clinical  Detection  and  Bstimation  of  Dextrose  in  Urine  by 
means  of  o-Nitrophenylpropiolio  Acid.  By  Guglielmo  Kuini 
{Gazzetta,  1901,  31,  ii,  445 — 451). — According  to  the  author's  results, 
the  best  solution  of  o-nitrophenylpropiolic  acid  for  the  detection  of 
dextrose  in  urine  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0*3  gram  of  the  acid  in 
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100  grams  of  quite  cold  6  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution ;  this 
scarcely  alters  when  kept.  The  urine  .is  boiled  for  a  short  time  with 
the  solution  and  immediately  after  cooling  the  liquid  is  mixed  with 
chloroform,  to  which  the  indigotin  formed  imparts  a  more  or  less 
intense  violet  coloration.  The  reaction  is  more  striking  if  the  urine 
is  previously  clarified  by  means  of  neutral  lead  acetate  solution,  but 
this  cannot  be  done  if  hydrogen  sulphide  or  any  other  sulphide  is 
present.  The  reaction  is  not  affected  by  albumin,  hemi-albumose, 
peptones,  uric  or  hippuric  acid,  the  pigments,  or  by  various  salts 
among  which  are  the  hyposulphites  found  in  the  urine  of  the  dog. 
Some  substances  however,  which  are  not  definitely  determined,  but 
which  probably  include  creatinine  and  glycuronic  acid,  give  the  indigo 
reaction,  but  only  when  so  much  as  30  drops  of  the  urine  are  employed 
for  the  test ;  these  compounds  are  only  partially  thrown  down  by  the 
addition  of  lead  acetate,  but  they  are  completely  precipitated  by 
mercury  salts.  In  such  cases,  the  author  has  found  it  useful  to 
compare  the  reactions  of  the  urine  before  and  after  removing  the 
dextrose  by  fermentation  with  pure  beer  yeast.  Bearing  in  mind 
these  considerations,  the  indigo  reaction  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate 
measure  of  the  sugar  in  urines,  especially  in  those  slightly  diabetic 
The  estimation  is  made  by  determining  the  volume  of  the  urine  (in  drops) 
necessary  to  give  a  violet  coloration  to  the  chloroform  and  comparing 
the  results  obtained  with  urines  containing  known  proportions  of 
dextrose  (0*2 — 5  grams  per  100  c.c.) ;  if  much  sugar  is  present,  the 
urine  must  be  suitably  diluted  before  applying  the  test. 

A  few  urines  have  been  examined  after  ingestion  by  the  patient 
of  various  drugs,  but  in  no  case  has  any  influence  on  the  indigo 
reaction  been  detected.  T.  H.  P. 

Eatimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Dextrose  in  Urines  andin 
Organic  Ldquids  in  Q^neraL  By  Enrioo  Rbale  (G<izzeUa^  1901, 
31,  ii,  452 — 460). — When  liquids  containing  small  quantities  of 
dextrose,  and  especially  certain  urines,  are  heated  with  Fehling's 
solution,  a  clear  filtrate  cannot  be  obtained  by  using  a  filter  paper 
or  an  asbestos  filter,  owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the  very  fine  state  of 
division  of  the  cuprous  oxide,  and  in  others  to  the  simultaneous 
precipitation  of  some  of  the  copper  in  the  form  of  cuprous  hydroxide. 
In  such  cases,  the  author  finds  that  good  results  are  obtained  with  a 
filter  prepared  by  placing  an  ash-free  filter  paper  in  a  funnel  and 
treating  it  first  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  solution,  and  then  for 
five  minutes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :2);  by  this  means,  the  pores 
of  the  paper  are  charged  with  a  layer  of  finely  divided  sulphur,  which 
always  gives  a  clear  filtrate  after  the  first  few  drops  of  the  liquid  have 
passed  through  it.  After  washing,  the  filter  and  precipitate  are  dried 
in  the  oven,  the  precipitate  being  then  removed  as  far  as  possible 
to  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  filter  burnt  and  the  ash  also 
placed  in  the  crucible ;  the  precipitate  is  then  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  after  cooling, 
weighed.  The  weight  of  cuprous  sulphide  thus  obtained,  multiplied  by 
0*7987,  gives  the  corresponding  quantity  of  copper,  from  which  the 
amount  of  dextrose  is  given  by  means  of  Allihn's  tables.     It  is  found 
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that  the  warm  Fehling's  solution  has  a  negligible  action  pn  the 
salphur  and  the  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphide  held  by  the 
filter  paper.  A  series  of  comparative  estimations  of  the  dextrose  in 
urines,  using  sulphur  filters  and  ordinary  asbestos  filters,  shows  that 
the  former,  although  they  act  rather  more  slowly  than  the  latter,  give 
almost  theoretical  results,  whilst  when  asbestos  is  employed,  very  low 
values  are  obtained.  T.  H.  P. 

ReaotionforMannitol.  ByHsNDRiK  WBFERsfiETTiNK(iVec^.  Tijdschr. 
Pharm,,  1901,  13,  321-322).— O'Ol  gram  of  the  substance  is 
dissolved  in  1  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  3  drops  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  (1  :  25)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  1 
minute.  The  solution  is  then  made  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  filtered,  and  boiled  with  1  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution.  On 
oxidation,  mannitol  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  aldehyde, 
i^mannose,  which  has  a  strong  cupric  reducing  power. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  mannitol 
contains  any  added  reducing  substances  or  sucrose  ;  the  presence  of  the 
latter  may  be  detected  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a  brown  coloration 
when  0*05  gram  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  3  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  which  1  drop  of  water  is  then  added  ;  pure  mannitol  remains 
practically  unchanged  for  a  few  hours.  L.  db  E. 

Esttmation  of  Volatile  Acids  in  Wine.  By  J.  Duoast  {Ann, 
Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  19).— A  reply  to  Gurtel  (this  vol.,  ii,  55).  The 
author  states  that  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  acidity  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  'total  and  fixed  acidity  is  not  more  correct  than 
the  direct  estimation  of  the  acidity  in  the  distillate^ 

The  fixed  acids,  acting  on  the  acetates,  expel  -acetic  acid,  but  the 
result  is  not  consequently  too  low  ;  exact  compensation  takes  place.  The 
slight  error  due  to  the  presence  of  ethyl  acetate  may  in  most  cases  be 
overlooked.    In  practice,  both  methods  give  identical  results. 

L.  DB  E. 

Distinction  between  Ferric  Citrate  and  Ferric  Potassium 
Tartrate.  By  Paolo  Fioba  {Ghem.  Centr.,  1901,  11,  1322;  from 
BolL  Chim,  Farm,,  40,  696). — A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  (1 :  10)  are  added  to  a  few  c.c.  of  a  highly  diluted  solution  of 
the  salt  to  be  tested.  If  a  precipitate  is  at  once  formed  which  dis- 
appears on  shaking,  the  solution  contains  ferric  citrate,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  the  tartrate  the  precipitate  gradually  increases.  In  the  dark, 
the  citrate  solution  remains  unchanged,  but  the  tartrate  solution 
gradually  blackens  owing  to  reduced  metallic  silver.  L.  de  K. 

Two  New  Methods  for  the  Estimation  of  Berberine.  By 
Habbt  M.  Gordin  {Areh.  Phxrnn.,  1901,  239,  638 — 645).— From  a 
solution  of  berberine  or  any  of  its  salts  in  absolute  alcohol,  the 
alkaloid  can  be  precipitated  by  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid  as  the  sulph- 
ate Q^fi-^O^^S^O^  j  the  mixture  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ether,  allowed  to  remain  overnight,  and  the  precipitate 
filtered  and  wanhed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
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ether,  the  total  volume  of  the  filtrate  and  washings  being  noted.  The 
precipitate  is  rinsed  into  a  200  c.c.  graduated  flask,  20  c.c.  of  20  per 
cent,  potassium  iodide  solution  added,  and  then  water  to  the  mark, 
and  the  whole  well  shaken ;  berberine  hydriodide,  CgoHj^O^N,!!!,  is  pre- 
cipitated, one  equivalent  of  free  acid  remaining  in  solution  for  each 
molecule  of  berberine  present.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  are  titrated  with  N/iO  potassium  hydroxide,  phenolphthalein 
being  used  as  the  indicator.  The  alkali  should  be  standardised  against 
iV/40  sulphuric  acid  under  similar  conditions,  the  alkaloid  being 
omitted,  of  course ;  1  c.c.  of  N/iO  alkali,  used  in  titrating  half  of  the 
solutions 0*01675  gram  of  berberine  in  the  quantity  taken,  and 
0*0000526  must  be  added  for  each  c.c.  of  mother  liquor  and  washing 
liquid  used,  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  berberine  sulphate  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

If  it  is  not  a  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  which  has  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  berberine  should  be  precipitated  with  excess  of  10  per  cent,  potass- 
ium iodide  solution,  the  precipitated  hydriodide  washed  with  2  per  cent, 
potassium  iodide  solution  and  rinsed  with  a  little  water  into  a  flask, 
heated  at  60 — 70°  acetone  added  in  volume  equal  to  one-third  of  that  of 
the  water,  the  flask  corked  loosely  and  shaken  for  10  minutes,  5  c.c.  of  10 
per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  added,  the  shaking  continued  for 
10  minutes  or  so  until  the  yellow  hydriodide  has  disappeared,  or  the 
flask  warmed  at  50 — 60°  if  necessary  to  that  end,  water  added  to  the 
cooled  contents  until  the  acetone  present  amounts  toone-ninthof  the  whole 
in  volume,  the  flask  allowed  to  remain  overnight,  the  acetoueberberine 
filtered  off,  dried  first  under  diminished  pressure  and  then  at  105°,  and 
weighed.  Onegram  of  acetoueberberine  »  0*853  berberine ;  and  0*0000273 
must  be  added  for  each  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acetone  mother  liquor,  to  allow 
for  the  solubility  of  the  acetoueberberine  therein.  G.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Pepsin  in  Gastrio  Juice.  By  L^n  Meunibb 
(J.  Fharm,  Chim.,  1901,  [vi],  14,555—557.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  342). — One  gram  of  casein  and  0*5  c.c.  of  pure  hydrochlorip  acid  are 
added  to  14  c.c.  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  whole  vigorously  shaken. 
After  the  casein  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  amount  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid  is  estimated  in  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquid. 
The  remainder  is  then  heated  at  40°  for  24  hours  and  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  again  estimated.  The  difference  between  these  two 
numbers  gives  the  pepsin  value  of  the  gastric  juice.        H.  R.  Ls  S. 

Testing  Albuminous  Urines.  By  L.  Fortes  and  A. 
Drsmouli^rss  {Arm,  Chim.  arud.y  1901,  6,  442 — 443). — A  useful 
tabular  scheme  for  testing  urines  for  nucleoalbumins,  mucin^  globulin, 
albumins  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  serin,  albumoses,  and  peptones  ac- 
cording to  recognised  methods.  L.  db  K^^ 
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Some '  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Combination  of 
Hydrogen  and  Ohlorine  under  the  Influence  of  Light.  By 
P.  V.  BB7AN  (Proc.  Comb.  PhU.  Soc.,  1902,  11,  264— 266).— Using  an 
apparatus  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Hansen  and  Boscoe,  the 
author  has  studied  the  connection  between  the  initial  expansion,  the 
accompanying  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
chloride  formed  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  exposed 
to  light.  It  is  shown  that  the  initial  expansion  occurs  only  when  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  and  is  due  to  the  heat  liberated  by 
the  combination.  The  author's  results  differ  from  Fringsheim's  {Ann. 
Phys.  Ghffm.,  1887, 32,  [iii],  384).  J.  0.  P. 

Quantitative  Spectra  of  Beryllium.  By  W.  Noel  Habtlet 
{Proe.  R<yy.  Soc,,  1902,  69,  283— 285).— Solutions  of  beryllium  salts 
of  diminishing  concentration  have  been  spectroscopically«examined  and 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  characteristic  lines  has  been  noted. 
Two  lines,  X  3130-3  and  2478*1,  are  still  visible  when  the  concentration 
of  the  beryllium  has  fallen  as  low  as  0*000001  per  cent.        J.  C.  P. 

Dispersion  of  the  Magnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plcme  of  Polarisa- 
tion in  Negatively  Rotating  Salt  Solutions.  II.  Further 
Measurements  with  Potassium  Ferricyanide.  By  L.  H.  Siebt- 
BEMA  (Proc,  K.  Ahad.  Wetenach.  Amaterdam,  1901,  4,  339— 341).— For 
potassium  ferricyanide  there  appears  to  be  no  distinct  variation  of  the 
rotation  constant  with  the  concentration.  J.  C.  P. 

Attempt  at  a  Theory  of  Phosphorescence  of  Long  Duration, 
especially  of  the  Sulphides  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  By  L.  £.  O. 
DB  ViBSEB  (Bee.  Trav.  Ghim.,  1901,  20,  435— 466).— Pure  barium 
sulphide,  prepared  from  barium  carbonate  and  sulphur,  does  not 
phosphoresce  ;  traces  of  bismuth  induce  phosphorescence,  a  maximum 
being  reached  when  the  proportion  of  bismuth  to  barium  is  as  2 
atoms  to  100,000  atoms.  Similarly,  the  phosphorescence  of  calcium 
sulphide  decreases  with  the  purity  of  the  substance. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  phosphorescence  is  recognisable  one 
month  after  the  exposure  to  light ;  at  a  low  temperature,  the  phosphor- 
escence is  less  obvious,  but  remains  for  a  longer  period,  whilst  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  author  discusses  the 
interpretation  of  these  phenomena.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Ohemical  Action  of  the  Cathode  Bajrs.  By  Gebhabd  C. 
Schmidt  {Ann.  Physik,  1902,  [iv],  7,  321— 332].— When  ferric  and 
mercuric  chlorides  are  exposed  to  the  acbion  oi  the  cathode  rays, 
reduction  takes  place  in  both  cases,  as  can  be  shown  by  testing  with 
ferricyanide  and  ammonia  respectively ;  in  like  manner,  silver  and 
mercurous  chlorides  darken  on  exposure  to  the  cathode  rays,  owing  in 
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the  first  case  to  the  formation  of  a  subchloride.  The  colour  changes 
shown  by  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  cathode  discharge  are  attributed  to  the  formation  of  sub- 
chloride,  and  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  (see  Wiedemann  and 
Schmidt,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,.  291)  have  been  confirmed.  In  interpreting 
the  action  of  the|cathode  rays  in  the  above  cases,  the  author  considers 
that  the  negatively  charged  electrons  satisfy  the  positive  valency  of 
the  metal,  which  is  then  no  longer  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  acid 
radicle ;  the  latter,  if  volatile,  escapes.  In  cases,  such  as  mercuric, 
barium,  and  strontium  sulphates,  where  the  acid  radicle  is  not  volatile, 
the  cathode  rays  probably  eause  a  dissociation  into  ions,  and  only 
eventually  a  slight  reduction.  J.  C.  P. 

Some  Properties  of  the  Radiations  ftrom  Badio-active  Sub- 
stances. By  Henbi  Becqubbel  {Compt.  rend.,  1902, 1S4, 208—211).— 
It  has  been  previously  shown  that  the  radiations  emitted  by  radium 
partly  consist  of  those  which  are  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field,  partly  of 
radiations  not  deflected,  which  are  further  divisible  into  those  easily 
absorbed  and  those  very  penetrative.  The  radiations  emitted  by 
uranium  had  been  previously  shown  to  contain  deviable  rays  (Abstr. 
1900,  ii,  518) ;  further  work  has  failed  to  detect  any  of  the  other,  that 
is,  the  non-deviable  rays,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  entire  absence  of  at 
least  the  penetrative  rays,  the  action  of  which  on  a  photographic  plate 
is  exceedingly  slow.  The  radiations  are  also  found  to  chiefly  consist 
of  those  of  radium  which  are  least  deviated.  The  rays  which  are 
deflected  are  shown  to  be  those  which  are  most  active  in  effecting  the 
transformation  of  white  phosphorus  into  red,  whilst  the  penetrative 
non-deviated  rays  have  no  appreciable  action.  It  is  probable  that 
those  rays,  non-deviated  but  easily  absorbed,  would  also  be  active  in 
this  respect,  but  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  precluded  their 
activity  being  rendered  evident  (this  vol.,  ii,  57).  L.  M.  J. 

Theory  of  Oxidation  cuid  Reduction  Elements.  By  Cabl 
Fbbdbnhaoen  {Zeit.  anorg.  Cham.,  1902,  29,  396— 458).— Assuming 
with  Ostwald  that  oxidation  consists  in  increasing  the  positive  or 
diminishing  the  negative  charge,  then  all  cells  may  be  classed  together 
as  oxidation  elements.     The  chemical  activity  of  the  cells  may  be  due 

+  ++  +++ 
to  actions  of  the  three  types:  (1)  Cu  +  ©-Cu,  (2)  Fe  +  ©-Fe, 
and  (3)  formation  of  new  ions  from  a  complex  ion.  The  author  has 
studied  cells  belonging  to  the  second  type.  Peters'  results  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  419)  on  the  potential  in  a  solution  containing  ferrous  and 
ferric  ions  have  been  confirmed,  and  the  formula  which  he  developed 
is  found  to  be  correct.  Experiments  made  with  cuprous  and  cupric, 
stannous  and  stannic,  manganate  and  permanganate,  and  sulphate  and 
and  persulphate  solutions  also  prove  the  validity  of  Peters'  formula. 

Platinum  electrodes  in  some  oxidising  solutions  show  a  constant 
potential  immediately  after  immersion,  whilst  in  others  it  is  variable, 
and  this  indicates  that  the  velocity  of  reaction  of  the  ions  of  the 
oxidising  solution  with  the  gases  absorbed  by  the  platinum  is  very 
variable.    It  has  been  established  that  in  oxidation  elements  the 
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platinum  electrodes  always  become  charged  with  gasea  ;  in  some  cases* 
the  potential  measured  is  entirely  due  to  this  gas  charge,  and  is  in  no 
way  conditioned  by  the  giving  up  of  electron  from  the  ion  of  the 
solution  to  the  electroda  The  magnitude  of  the  gas  charge  is 
dependent  on  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  the  liquid,  but  the 
potential  of  the  oxidising  agent  is  absolutely  independent  of  this. 

Potential  difference  measurements  with  mixed  acid  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  give  results  which 
show  deviations  from  Peters'  formula. 

The  conditions  for  the  existence  of  ions  in  aqueous  solution  are 
discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  when  the  electrolytic  potential  is 
smaller  than  —1*08,  the  higher  stage  of  oxidation  of  a  substance  is 
oply  stable  when  the  concentration  is  less  than  normal  in  normal  acid 
solution.  When  the  electrolytic  potential  is  greater  than  0,  the  lower 
stage  of  oxidation  of  an  ion  is  not  stable  'in  normal  concentration  in 
normal  add  solution. 

In  an  electromotive  respect,  an  ion  'is  inactive  when  neither  a 
higher  nor  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation  of  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  the 
solution  in  appreciable  quantity. 

•  Using  platinum  electrodes,  the  potential  measured  in  hydrogen 
peroxide  solutions  is  not  due  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  substance 
but  to  secondary  causes.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  to  be  regarded  in  this 
respect  as  a  peracid;  its  oxidising  power  is  due  to  the  change  of 

(0-0)  into  20,  its  reducing  power  to  the  change  of  (0-^0)  into  O^* 

J.  McG. 

The  Nitrogen-Hydrogen  Qas  Element.  By  E.  Baub  {ZeiL 
anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  29,  305— 325).~-The  E.M.F.  of  the  element  has 
been  determined,  the  gases  being  contained  over  ammonia  which 
contains  N'"  and  H*  ions.  Liquid  ammonia  w^is  found  to  be  incon- 
venient, and  the  liquids  used  were  Divers'  fluid  (ammonium  nitrate 
saturated  with  ammonia)  and  saturated  aqueous  ammonia.  The  most 
constant  results  were  obtained  when  the  former  electrolyte  was 
employed.  The  E.M.F.  is  0590  volt  at  - 10°.  The  E.M.F,  sinks 
rapidly  when  current  is  drawn  from  the  cell,  but  regains  its  normal 
value  on  standing,  and  this  indicates  that  the  current  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia. 

The  decomposition  tension  of  the  two  electrolytes  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  of  Glaser  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  78)  and  Bose 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  848).  There  is  an  evident  break  in  the  curves 
obtained,  but  on  account  of  the  small  concentration  of  the  ions  in  the 
liquid,  the  point  is  not  particularly  sharp. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  combine  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
directly  over  platinum  black  and  over  chromium  nitride ;  no  ammonia 
was  produced.  J.  McG. 

Variation  of  Blectromotive  Force  and  of  the  Temperature  Oo- 
efficient  of  the  DanieU  Cell  with  the  Ooncentration  of  the  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc.  By  J.  Chaudiee  (Carw^i.  rend.,  1902,  34,  277—279).— 
The  E,M,F,  of  a  Daniell  cell  was  determined  when  the  concentration  of  the 
sine  sulphate  varied  from  0  to  200  per  100  of  water,  and  the  temperature 
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ooefficieDt  was  found  at  each  concentration,  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
being  saturated  throughout.  It  was  ascertained  that  with  increasing 
concentration  of  the  zinc  sulphate,  the  E.M.F,  at  first  increases, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  1*1368  when  the  concentration  of  the  zinc  sul- 
phate is  0*5  after  which  it  decreases,  being  1*0902  for  the  saturated 
solution.  The  temperature  coefficient  is  negative  for  the  low  concen- 
trations, becomes  positive  at  about  0*5  per  cent.,  and  again  negative 
at  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  When  the  concentration  of  the  zinc  sul- 
phate is  either  of  these  values,  the  B.Af.F.  of  the  Daniell  cell  is 
independent  of  temperature.  It  also  follows  that  the  variation  of  the 
heat  of  the  reaction  with  dilution  varies  in  a  corresponding  way. 

L.M.  J. 

Current  and  Energy  Effloienoiea  obtainable  in  the  Meotro- 
lytio  Preparation  of  Alkali  Hsrpoohlorites  and  Ohlorates.  By 
Fritz  Fokbstrr  and  Ebioh  MCllbb  {Zeit.  JSlektrochem.,  1902,  8^ 
8^17). — By  the  use  of  a  platinum  anode  coated  with  platinum  black, 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  chromate  to  the  alkali  chloride  solution,  the 
current  efficiency  in  the  electrolytic  preparation  of  alkali  hypochlorites 
may  be  made  almost  equal  to  the  theoretical  value.  By  employing  a 
small  current  density,  the  B,M.F.  required  may  also  be  made  to 
approach  very  closely  to  the  theoretical  2*2  volts.  For  example,  the 
authors  obtained  a  96  per  cent,  current  efficiency  using  an  JS.M.F.  of 
2*4  volts. 

The  current  efficiency  in  the  preparation  of  chlorates  may  be  raised 
to  nearly  95  per  cent.,  by  adding  to  the  electrolyte  quantities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  hypochlorous  acid 
to  hypochlorite  between  the  limits  2  : 1  and  1  :  2.  The  presence  of  a 
chromate  is  necessary  in  this  case  also.  These  results  confirm 
Foerster's  theory  of  the  formation  of  chlorate  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  278, 
and  1900,  ii,  72),  T.  E. 

Baectro-afflnity  as  a  Baaia  for  the  SystematiBation  of  In- 
organic Oompounds.  By  Jaxbs  Lockk  {Amer,  Chem. «/.,  1902,  27, 
106 — 117). — The  author  discusses  Abegg  and  Bodliinder's  theory 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  542)  in  its  connectioii  with  the  solubility  of  salts, 
formation^of  complexes,  and  stability  on  ignition.  It  is  shown  that  the 
behaviour  of  thallium  salts  is  not  in  conformity  with  what  is  to  be 
expected,  according  to  the  theory,  from  the  decomposition  voltage  of 
thallium.  The  general  behaviour  of  cuprous,  barium,  zinc,  and  csesium 
salts  does  not  agree  with  the  predictions  of  the  theory,  and  the  solu- 
bility relationships  of  many  alums  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  666)  are  directly 
opposed  to  it.  The  author  thinks  that  little  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  Abegg  and  Bodl&nder's  speculations.  J.  MoC. 

Spontaneous  lonisation  of  Gases.  By  0.  T.  B.  Wilson  {Proc. 
Bay.  sSoe.,  1902,  d9,  277 — 282).— This  continuation  of  previous  work 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  436)  deals  with  the  ionisation  of  air,  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  chloroform  vapour.  As  before, 
the  rate  of  leak  from  a  charged  conductor  is  found  to  be  proportional 
to  the  pressure,  except  for  high  values  of  the  latter.    The  rates  of 
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production  of  ions  in  air,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  chloro- 
form vapour  (hydrogen  is  an  exception)  are  yery  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  densities  of  the  gases.  In  noting  the  similarity  of  these  results 
to  those  obtained  by  Strutt  {Phil.  Trcma,,  1899, 106,  A,  507),  when  the 
above  gases  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  and  polonium  rays, 
the  author  suggests  that  the  ionisation  may  be  due  to  radiation  from 
the  walls  of  the  vessel.  J.  0.  P. 

Measure  of  the  Meotrolytio  DifPiision,  Transport  Numbers, 
and  Mobility  of  the  Ions.  I.  By  P/lolo  Straneo  {AtH  K  Aocad. 
Lineei,  1902,  [v],  11,  i,  68—65). — The  author  brings  forward  a 
method  for  measuring  the  coefficient  of  difEusion,  2>,  the  transport 
number  n,  and  the  relative  mobilities,  u  and  v,  of  the  ions  of  an  electro- 
lyte, which  obviates  the  use  of  diaphragms  and  requires  only  very 
small  differences  of  concentration,  besides  being  very  rapidly  carried 
out. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  place  the  electrolyte  to  be  ex- 
amined between  two  horizontal  electrodes  at  a  short  %[i8tance  apart^ 
and  by  means  of  an  electric  current  of  convenient  density  to  cause  a 
displa^ment  of  the  electrolyte  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  from  the 
variations  of  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  electrodes,  the  values  of  2>,  n,  u,  and  v  can  be  calculated.  A 
description  of  the  apparatus  is  given,  and  also  the  mathematical 
reasoning  required  for  the  calculations.  A  test  experiment  with  zinc 
sulphate  solution  between  amalgamated  zinc  electrodes  gave  good 
results.  T.  H.  P. 

Measurement  of  Ionic  Velocities  in  Aqueous  Solution, 
euid  the  Existence  of  Complex  Ions.  By  Bbbtbam  D.  Stisblb 
{FhU.  Trans.,  1901,  198,  A,  105— 145).— Details  are  given  of  work 
previously  published  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  414),  and  the  results  of  further 
experiments  are  recorded.  The  following  new  indicators  have  been 
used ;  as  cathion  indicators,  magnesium  chloride  with  magnesium  oxide 
suspended  in  the  solution,  potassium  chloride  containing  dissolved 
potassium  carbonate,  silver  nitrate  with  silver  anode,  aluminium  sul- 
phate with  aluminium  hydroxide  suspended  in  the  solution ;  ^s  anion 
indicator,  potassium  fluoride,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
add.  The  new  transport  numbers  recorded  in  this  paper  are  chiefly 
those  of  salts  like  barium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate.  It  is 
found  that  in  these  cases,  which  deviate  from  the  simplest  type,  (1)  the 
transport  number  is  not  independent  of  the  concentration ;  (2)  the 
specific  ionic  velocity  of  the  cathion  varies  with  the  particular  salt 
studied ;  (3)  the  current  as  measured  by  the  galvanometer  is  not  the 
same  as  that  calculated  from  the  observed  velocity  of  the  margin. 
The  explanation  that  the  specific  ionic  velocity  varies  with  the  con- 
centration, and  varies  more  for  some  ions  than  for  others,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  author,  and  he  prefers  to  attribute  the  exceptional 
behaviour  of  such  salts  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions  in  solution 
(compare  Noyes,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  143).  This  means  a  motion  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  undissociated*  salt  along  with  the  ions,  and  con- 
sequently the  concentration  of  the  solution  within  the  margin  may  be 
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altered ;  this  interferes  with  the  regularity  of  the  potential  fall,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  margin  is  correspondingly  afEected.  Experimental 
evidence  of  such  changes  of  concentration  within  the  margin  is  recorded 
in  the  paper.  J.  C.  P. 

Melting  Tof  Dissooiating  Compounda  By  Feank  Austin 
LiDBUBT  (ZeU.  phyHkcU.  Chem.,  1902,  39,  453— 467).-*It  has  gbeen 
shown  by  Boozeboom  that  many  hydrates  may  at  the  same  temperature 
be  in  equilibrium  with  solutions  containing  respectively  more  or  less 
water  than  the  hydrate  itself  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  119).  According  to 
the  expression  deduced  by  Boozeboom,  the  temperature-concentration 
curve  of  the  solution  in  equilibrium  with  the  hydrate  should  be 
perfectly  continuous  with  a  maximum  corresponding  with  the  melting 
point  of  the  hydrate.  This  result,  however,  was  not  confirmed  by  his 
own  experiments  in  the  case  of  the  hexahydrate  of  calcium  chloridei 
or  by  the  determinatio4S  of  Le  Chatelier.  The  author  has  therefore 
carefully  redetermined  the  temperature-concentration  curve  of  solutions 
in  equilibriumrwith  CaClj^GHgO  for  solutions  of  composition  varying 
from  CaC]0,5*54H2O  to  OaC]2*6'44H20.  He  finds  the  curve  is  perfectly 
continuous  with  a  maximum  at  OaCJ^^GHgO.  Similar  results  were  also 
obtained  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  solid  compound  of  aniline  and 
phenol  with  the  liquid  mixture,  the  results,  however,  not  possessing  so 
high  a  degree  of  accuracy.  The  variation  of  crystallisation  velocity 
for  10°  of  undercooling  was  also  determined  in  the  caloium 
chloride  system,  and  it  was  found  to  inGrease*continually  with  addition 
of  water.  In  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  either  sulphur  trioxide  or  water  greatly  lowers  the 
crystallisation  velocity,  this  behaviour  being  typical  of  a  compound 
which  does  not  dissociate,  or  does  so  to  but  a  slight  extent,  daring 
melting.  L.  M..J. 

Bxperimental  Researohes  on  the  Measurement  of  Oritioai 
Constants.  By  Philippe  A.  Guys  and  Ed.  Mallbt  (Arch.  Set,  fhya. 
nat,  1902,  13,  30—40 ;  129— 143).— The  papers  form  the  first  two  of 
a  series,  the  first  is  largely  historical  and  deals  with  the  views  of  various 
authors  on  the  state  of  matter  under  the  critical  conditions.  The 
authors  consider  it  established  that  the  two  states  become  identical  at 
the  critical  temperature,  above  which  only  one  fluid  form  exists.  The 
disappearance  of  the  meniscus  and  formation  of  the  cloud  determine 
the  critical  temperature,  and  many  of  the  differences  found  by 
previous  observers  between  the  two  phenomena  are  due  to  inequalities 
of  temperature,  whilst  impurities  and  also  partial  decomposition  before 
the  critical  temperature  account  for  many  divergencies.  The  authors 
enforce  the  necessity  of  having  the  liquid  enclosed  in  a  tube  the  capacity 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  volume  at  the  critical  point  of  the  quantity  em- 
ployed. In  the  second  paper,  the  authors  give  an  account  of  the  method 
and  apparatus  employed  in  their  determinations.  For  the  determination 
of  the  critical  temperature  and  pressure,  the  methods  employed  by 
Altschul  were  used  {Zeit.  phj/McU.  Chem,,  1893,  11,  577)  and  various 
sets  of  experiments  are  given  in  order  to  show  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  apparatus.     As  tests  of  the  purity  of  the  oompoundp,  the  indices 
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of   refraction  and  the  viscosity  coefficients   were  determined.    The 
reeolts  are  postponed  to  later  communications.  L.  M.  J. 

Oritioal  Oonstants  and  Moleoular  Oomplexity  of  some 
Organic  Oompounds.  By  Philippe  A.  Gute  and  Ed.  Mallet 
{Compt,  rwhd.y  1902,  34,  168— 171).— The  following  results  have  been 
obtained  in  continuation  of  those  previously  recorded  (this  vol.,  ii,  195). 
The  tables  contain  the  values  of  the  critical  constants  and  of  the  ratios 
which  serve  as  the  criteria  of  complexity  {loo,  cU.)  : 


Compound. 

To. 

Pc 

iTo. 

MR/Kc. 

DJD. 

/. 

Aniaole 

641-5 
647-0 
705-0 
698-8 
687-7 
.667-8 

41-25 

83-8 

45-0 

52-4 

85-6 

80-8 

15-56 
1914 
15-67 
13-34 
19-32 
21-68 

2-08 
1-89 
2 '01 
217 
2-00 
1-97 

8-91 
4-14 
4-11 
4-00 
4  16 
4-08 

8-19 

Phenetole 

8 '32 

m-Cresol  

3-40  ' 

Anilino  ....,,...,,,-,i,-,--r,,. 

3-22 

Dimethvlaniline 

3-26 

Dimetbyl-o-toluidine 

8-24 

None  of  these  compounds  therefore  show  appreciable  polymerisation 
above  the  boiling  point. 


Acetonitrile . 
Fropionitrile 
Butyronitrile 
Hezonitrile  ., 
Benzonitrile.. 


543-2 

47-7 

11-39 

0-95 

5-98 

558-7 

41-3 

13-53 

M4 

5-22 

682  1 

37-4 

15-56 

1-28 

4-86 

621-8 

82-1 

19-34 

1-50 

4-46 

699-2 

41-6 

16-81 

1-79 

4-48 

815 
8-16 
3-17 
3-87 
8-16 


The  nitriles  are  polymerised  at  the  critical  state,  the  polymerisa- 
tion decreasing  as  the  series  is  ascended.  It  is  very  marked  for 
acetonitrile,  being  greater  than  for  acetic  acid.  L.  M.  J. 

Vapour  Pressure  in  the  System,  Water-Acetone-Phenol.  I. 
By  Franz  A.  H.  Sohreinsmakebs  (Zeit.  physikal,  ChenUy  1902,  39, 
485 — 510;  see  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  393). — The  vapour  pressure  and 
composition  of  the  vapour  were  first  determined  for  the  system  water-^ 
phenol  at  temperatures  between  29-8°  and  64-4^  In  each  case,  the  con- 
centration of  the  phenol  in  the  vapour  phase  is  less  than  that  in  either 
of  the  liquid  phases,  so  that  by  evaporation  at  any  temperature  the 
more  aqueous  liquid  phase  would  finally  disappear.  In  the  system 
water — ^acetone,  two  liquid  phases  are  not  obtained  and  the  vapour 
pressure  was  determined  for  solutions  containing  8-04,  15*6,  and  82-9 
per  cent,  of  acetone^  whilst  tables  are  also  given  for  the  vapour 
pressure  of  mixtures  of  various  concentrations  at  50°,  56*5°,  68°,  and 
75°  A  diagram  showing  the  form  of  the  binodal  curve  in  the  ternary 
system  is  given,  and  the  composition  determined  for  &  number  of 
conjugate  solutions.  It  is  seen  that  the  conoentration  of  phenol  in  the 
more  aqueous  phase  is  lowered  by  the  substitution  of  acetone  for  water, 
whilst  in  the  other  ph^se  t)^e  concentration  of  phenol  is  at  first   i^ 
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creased  and  afterwards  lowered.  The  critical  temperature  in  the 
ternary  system  is  92^  above  which  but  one  liquid  phase  is  obtainable. 
A  large  number  of  determinations  of  the  vapour  pressure  in  the 
ternary  system  were  made  and  tables  are  given.  Diagrams  show  how 
the  pressure  decreases  in  various  acetone — water  mixtures  when  phenol 
is  added.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  equally  concentrated  solutions  of 
phenol  in  water  and  acetone,  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  the  smaller  if  the  conceatration  of  phenol  is  below  73  per  cent, 
and  vice  verad,  L.  M.  J. 

BeseareheB  on  Boyle's  Law  at  Low  Pressured.  By  Angblo 
Battelli  {Ann,  Chim.  Phya,,  1902,  [vii],  25,  308— 365).— A  detailed 
account  of  experiments  made  on  the  compressibiliby  of  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  carbon  dioxide  under  low  pressures,  the  results  of  which  are 
summarised  in  the  following  conclusions. 

Hydrogen  obeys  Boyle's  law  under  pressures  varying  from  760  to 
0*02  mm.  Oxygen  deviates  from  the  law  under  0*7  mm.  pressure, 
becoming  more  compressible ;  this  effect  may  be  due  to  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  reacting  molecules  owing  to  the  formation  of 
molecular  groups.  A  slight  deviation  is  also  noticed  in  the  case  of  air 
between  the  limits  of  2  mm.  and  5  mm.  pressure. 

The  compressibility  of  carbon  dioxide  under  low  pressures  is  greater 
than  its  value  calculated  from  the  law,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels,  the  devia- 
tion from  theory  being  greater  in  glass  than  in  iron  cylinders.  If 
these  variations  in  compressibility  are  due  to  cohesion,  then  the  equa- 
tion of  van  der  Waals  must  be  replaced  by  the  expression 
[P  +  ff){a.v.T,)'\{y—h)  —  k  where  <f>{a.v.T)  is  a  function  which  becomes  dis- 
continuous for  one  or  more  values  of  v.  This  communication  also 
contains  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  results  of  earlier  investigators. 

G.  T.  M. 

True  Density  of  Ohemical  Oompounds  and  its  Relation  to 
Composition  and  Constitution.  V.  Nitrogen  Compounds.  By 
Innocbntius  I.  Kanonnikoff  {J.  Bu88.  Phya.  Cham,  Soe,,  1901,  33, 
743—790.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  134,  and  1901,  ii,  305).— The 
author  has  determined  the  true  densities  of  nearly  300  nitrogen 
compounds,  and  from  his  results  draws  the  following  conclusioDs  :  (1) 
The  molecular  density  of  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  is  89*0,  but  it  only 
has  this  value  in  comparatively  few  of  its  compounds,  namely,  nitric 
acid,  methyl  nitrate,  ethylene  nitrate,  glyceryl  nitrate,  the  oxalazines, 
nitric  oxide,  and  nitrogen  peroxide.  In  its  other  compounds,  nitrogen 
possesses  molecular  densities  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  its  valency. 
'  Thus,  for  tervalent  nitrogen,  the  molecular  density  has  the  value  56*6  ; 
for  quinquevalent,  45*0 ;  and  for  septavalent,  33*4.  Change  of  valency 
of  a  nitrogen  atom  in  a  compound  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
appearance of  double  bonds  between  carbon  atoms.  (2)  Nitrogen 
entering  a  closed  ring  of  carbon  atoms  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
increase  produced  by  such  a  ring  on  the  molecular  density  of  the  com- 
pound, namely,  8*7.  (3)  Double,  and,  in  general,  more  complex, 
linkings  between  nitrogen  atoms  and  between  nitrogen  and  carbon  have 
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no  influence  on  the  magnitude  of  the  molecular  density.  (4)  A  double 
linking  between  an  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  influenoes  the 
molecular  density  to  the  .same  extent  as  a  double  linking  between 
carbon  and  oxygen,  which  causes  an  increase  of  4*84.  (5)  The  grouping 

p^O  or  jiT^O,  produces  the  same  change  in  the  molecular  density  of 

a  compound  containing  it  as  does  the  grouping  q^O,  that  is,  the 
value  is  diminished  by  7 '74.  T.  H.  P. 

Moleoolar  Surflace  Energy  of  Solutions.  Molecular  Weight 
of  Sulphur.  By  Desidbbius  PekIb  (Zeit  phyMial.  Chem.,  1902,  39, 
433 — 452). — ^The  method  for  the  determination  of  the  surface  tensions 
is  described ;  it  consists  essentially  in  the  comparison  of  the  curvature 
of  the  liquid  contained  in  a  narrow  vessel  with  that  of  a  liquid  of  known 
surface  tension.  The  molecular  surface  energy  was  determined  in  the 
case  of  ethyl  ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzene.  The  values  of  the 
critical  temperatures  [that  is,  the  temperatures  at  which  y(i/v)}aO] 
for  the  compounds  were  found  to  be  respectively,  187'7°,  271*0°,  and 
274°,  whilst  the  mean  temperature  coefficients  are  0*230,  0*203,  0*233, 
indicating  non-associated  liquids  (these  numbers  are  not  expressed  in 
the  same  units,  and  are  nob  directly  comparable  with  those  of  Ramsay 
and  Shields).  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  these  compounds,  although 
the  molecular  surface  energy  itself  may  not  be  the  additive  mean,  yet 
the  temperature  coefficient  is  still  normal,  and  hence,  if  the  molecular 
weight  of  one  component  of  a  mixture  is  known,  that  of  the  other  is 
calculable.  This  result  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Ramsay  and  Aston 
(Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  .40),  with  which  work,  however,  the  author  was  not 
familiar  until  the  end  of  his  research.  The  molecular  weight  of 
sulphur  was  then  ascertained  by  means  of  the  determination  of  the 
molecular  surface  energy  of  its  solution  in  carbon  disulphide  and  in  di- 
sulphur  d  [chloride.  In  both  solvents,  it  was  found  that  the  dissolved 
sulphur  has  a  molecular  weight  corresponding  with  S^  or  S3,  a  result  in 
accord  with  most  determinations,  but  not  with  those  of  Orndorff 
and  Terrasse,  who,  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  obtained  the  value 
61*9  for  the  molecular  weight  of  sulphur  in  disulphur  dichloride 
solution  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  358).  L.  M.  J. 

Ldquid  Sulphur  Dioxide  as  a  Solvent.  By  Paul  Waldbn  and 
M.  Centnebszweb  {ZeU.  physihal.  Chem,^  1902,  39,  513—596.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  10), — ^The  conductivity  of  pure  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
at  0°  isO'9  X  10~^  (recip.  Siemens'  units).  This  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  conductivity  of  water  and  less  than  that  of  liquid  ammonia. 
It  is  probable  that  the  conductivity  is  due  to  a  slight  dissociation  into 
SO'*  and  O",  and  further  into  S"'*  and  20".  The  existence  of  the  ion 
S"**  is  suggested  by  the  proved  formation  of  Te*'"  in  fused ,  tellurium 
tetrachloride  (Hampe),  which  is  a  good  conductor.  The  conductivity  of 
solutions  of  the  following  salts  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  have  been 
determined  at  dilutions  from  v^%  to  tys2048;  potassium  iodide, 
bromide,  and  thiocyanate,  sodium  iodide,  ammonium  iodide,  and  thio- 
cyanate,  xubidium  iodide,  methylammonium  chloride,  dimethylammon- 
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ium  chloride,  trimethylammonium  chloride,  tetramethylammoniam 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  ethylammonium  chloride,  diethyl- 
ammonium  chloride,  triethylammonium  chloride,  tetraethylammoniam 
chloride,  benzylammonium  chloride,  and  trimethylsolphonium  iodide. 
The  molecular  condactivities  of  the  univalent  haloids  in  sulphur 
dioxide  vary  from  3  to  157  at  25^.  Some  of  the  salts  have  a  consider- 
ably higher  conductivity  in  sulphur  dioxide  than  in  water  at  the  same 
concentration.  Kohlrausch's  law  of  the  independent  migration  of  the 
ions  seems  to  apply,  but  an  additive  scheme  could  not  be  satisfeustorily 
constructed,  because  in  most  cases  the  maximum  conductivity  had  not 
been  reached  when  v  =  2048.  The  results  obtained  are  not  in  conformity 
with  Ostwald's  dilution  law,  and  only  for  some  of  the  salts  are  the 
modified  formulsB  of  Rudolphi  and  van't  Ho£E  valid.  Of  the  inorganic 
iodides,  the  rubidium  salt  is  the  best  conductor,  then  follow  potassium, 
ammonium,  and  sodium.  Tertiary  substituted  ammonium  salts  are 
better  conductors  than  secondary,  and  these  again  conduct  better  than 
primary ;  there  is  a  large  change  on  passing  from  a  tertiary  to  a 
quaternary  ammonium  salt.  Salts  with  isomeric  cations  have  not 
the  same  conductivity. 

Iodine,  mercuric  iodide,  and  cadmium  iodide  dissolve  more  readily 
in  solutions  of  potassium  iodide  and  rubidium  iodide  than  in  the  pure 
solvent,  and  this  proves  that  formation  of  complexes  takes  place.  The 
solutions  of  the  complex  compounds  conduct  better  than  those  of  the 
substance  from  which  they  are  produced. 

The  conductivities  of  the  solutions  have  been  determined  at  temper- 
atures from  about  -  67^  upwards.  The  conductivity  at  first  increases 
to  a  maximum  and  then  falls.  When  certain  solutions  are  heated, 
separation  of  solid  or  decomposition  takes  place,  but  others  can  be 
heated  up  to  and  even  beyond  the  critical  point  and  an  apparently 
homogeneous  solution  remains.  The  conductivities  of  the  latter  have 
been  determined  up  to  the  critical  point  (hydrochloric  acid,  quinoline, 
triamylammonium  iodide,  benzylammonium  chloride,  and  trimethyl- 
sulphonium  iodide).  The  conductivity  continuously  decreases  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  in  all  cases  disappears  at  the  critical  point. 
The  authors  conclude  from  this  that  electrolytic  dissociation  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  liquid  condition ;  they  show  that  there  is  a  parallelism 
between  dissociating  power  and  surface  tension  of  a  number  of  solvents 
(both  of  these  become  zero  at  the  critical  point)  ;  and  they  discuss  the 
connection  between  dissociating  power  and  dielectric  constant,  medial 
energy,  latent  heat  of  vaporisation,  and  the  association  factor  of  the 
solvent. 

Using  the  Walker  and  Lumsden  modification  of  the  Landsberger 
method,  the  rise  in  boiling  point  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  due  to  dissolved 
substance  has  been  determined.  The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  obtained  from  the  vapour  tension  curve,  is  92*i6,  and 
by  direct  experiment  91*7  and  91*2  have  been  found.  Using  the  mean 
value,  the  molecular  rise  of  boUing  point  15*0  is  obtained  by  van't 
Hoff's  formula.  Non-electrolytes  (toluene,  acetanilide,  naphthalene, 
diwobutyl  tartrate,  and  ^-naphthol  picrate),  gave  norxnal  values  for 
the  molecular  weight.  The  values  obtained  for  electrolytes  are,  with 
Qut  exception,  abnormal,  but  not  similar  to  those  found  in  aqueous 
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solution.  The  yalues  being  too  low,  the  authors  are  forced  to  assume 
that  the  electrolytes  are  associated  as  well  as  dissociated  in  sulphur 
dioxide  solution.  The  salts  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  in 
which  the  value  of  t  is  greater  than  1  (up  to  1-3),  and  another  where 
the  value  of  i  is  less  than  1.  As  the  dilution  increases,  the  value  of  i 
diminishes  in  the  former  case  and  increases  in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
converge  towards  1  in  all  cases  at  high  dilution.  On  account  of  the 
degree  of  polymerisation  being  unknown,  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate 
the  degree  of  dissociation  fjrom  the  •  values ;  the  degree  of  dissociation 
as  calculated  from  the  conductivity  is  also  complicated  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  authors  think  it  probable  that  association  takes  place 
both  between  dissolved  molecules  themselves,  and  between  these  and 
solvent  molecules.  J.  MoC. 

Absorption  of  Qaa  in  Organic  Solvents  and  in  their  Solutions. 
By  G.  Levi  (Gazzetia,  1901,  31,  ii,  513— 641).— The  author's  deter- 
minations of  the  solubility  of  gases  were  carried  out  by  meand  of  a 
(K>mewhat  modified  form  of  the  apparatus  described  in  Ostwald's 
Lekrbueh  alUgem.  Chem,,  2nd  Ed.,  1,  615.  From  measurements  of  the 
solubilities  of  oxygen,  methane,  and  ethylene  at  various  temperatures 
in  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  : 
(1)  Methyl  alcohol  and  acetone  have  almost  equal  solvent  powers  for 
gases.  (2)  With  increase  of  temperature,  the  solubility  decreases 
regularly  according  to  the  general  law  of  gaseous  absorption. 

Further,  determinations  of  the  solubility  of  nitrogen  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  in  methyl  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium  iodide  and 
carbamide  at  various  temperature  lead  to  the  following  deductions : 
(1)  Jahn's  empirical  law,  {oL-^a^jM^^  a  constant,  found  to  hold 
exactly  for  aqueous  solutions  of  electrolytes,  and  less  so  for 
aqueous  non-electrolytes,  holds  also  for  the  solutions  employed  by  the 
author  \  the  law  must  here  be  expressed  ^by  {I  -  l^jM^  =  a  constant 
where  I  and  l^  are  the  solubilities  of  the  gas  in  the  pure  solvent  and 
in  the  solution  at  the  same  temperature  and  Af  is  the  number  of 
gram-mols.  of  the  substance  in  unit  volume  of  the  solution.  The  law 
CJC^^lf  arrived  at  theoretically  by  Jahn,  holds,  in  the  case  of 
methyl  alcoholic  solutions,  very  well  for  solutions  of  non«electrolytes 
and  not  quite  so  well  for  those  of  electrolytes;  (7^  and  C^  here 
represent  the  moleouUr  concentrations  of  the  gas  in  the  solvent  and 
the  solution  respectively.  T.  H.  P. 

Inorganic  Solvent  and  Ionising  Media  By  Paul  Walden 
{ZeU.  anorg.  Chmn.,  1902,  29,  371—395.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
11).— Arsenic  tribromide  (melting  point  $1°)  is  a  solvent  for  many 
salts ;  its  conductivity  at  33^  is  A  » 1  '53  X 10 ~^  Solutions  of  antimony 
triiodide,  stannic  iodide,  ferric  chloride,  and  tetraethylammonium 
iodide  in  arsenic  tribromide  possess  only  a  comparatively  small  conduc- 
tivity but  sufficient  to  indicate  that  ionisation  takes  place.  The 
value  for  the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point  is  189. 
Abnormal  results  have  been  obtained  for  the  depression  of  the  freezing 
point  with  eleotiolytee»  and  as  these  cannot  be  due  to  ionisation,  it  is 
probable  that  interaction  talipes  place  between  the  solvent  and  the 
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dissolved  substance;  the  abnormality  may,  however  be  due  to 
isomorphism  of  solvent  and  dissolved  substance. 

Chlorosulphonic  acid  (X  =  0*16x10'^  at  25°)  has  a  small  ionising 
power,  whilst  sulphuric  acid  (\  about  the  same  as  that  of  1/lOi/' 
potassium  chloride)  and  methyl  sulphate  (\»2'9  x  10'^)  also  dissolve 
salts  (both  binary  and  ternary)  and  the  solutions  have  a  comparatively 
high  conductivity. 

Oompariug  the  results  obtained  with  those  previously  found  {loc,  cU, ; 
and  this  vol.,  ii,  245)  the  author  concludes  that  the  group  SOg'  (or 
SOI)  has  ionising  properties  and  that  these  are  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  hydrozyl  groups. 

A  table  is  given  of  various  physical  properties  of  inorganic  ionising 
and  non-ionising  solvents  and  it  is  seen  that  none  of  the  theories  so 
far  proposed  to  account  for  ionising  power  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory. J.  McC. 

Neutral  AfflnitieB.  By  Leopold  Spiegel  (Zeit.  anarg.  Chem,,  1 902, 
29,  365 — 370). — ^The  author  conceives  that  a  positive  and  a  negative 
electron  may  unite  in  pairs  with  a  radicle,  element,  or  molecule,  and 
these,  balancing  each  other,  are  inactive  but  otherwise  the  same  as  the 
electron  associated  with  the  ionic  condition.  When  ammonia, 
®NH30,  reacts  with  a  positively  charged  ion  and  thus  gives  up  its 
negative  electron,  the  radicle  produced  has  a  positive  charge  and  is 
basic. 

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  these  neutral  affinities  which 
can  be  made  active  by  addition  to  the  molecule  gives  a  new 
signification  to  Werner's  coordination  number,  and  with  its  aid  it  may 
be  possible  to  connect  together  and  explain  the  nature  of  double  salts, 
ammonia  compounds,  oxonium  salts,  and  hydrates.  J.  MoC. 

Velocity  of  Solution.  By  Kael  Dbuckbb  {£eit.  anorg,  Chem.^ 
1902,  29,  459—463.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  376).— In  reply  to 
Bruner  and  Tolloczko  (this  vol.,  ii^  62 ;  compare  also  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  10),  the  author  points  out  that  the^constancy  of  the  value  previously 
obtained  by  him  indicates  that  no  error  has  been  introduced  on  account 
of  small  particles  being  rubbed  off  the  plate  and  remaining  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  liquid.  The  opinion  is  maintained  that  the  constant  in 
the  Noyes  and  Whitney  formula  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  diffusion 
coefficient.  J.  MoC. 

Behaviour  of  Molecular  Oompounds  oq  Dissolution.  II.  By 
GuiDO  BoDLAKDEB  and  R.  Fittio  {Zeit.  phyMal  Chem.,  1902,  39, 
597—612.  Compare  Abstr.,  1892,  1154).— The  authors  show  that 
from  the  solubility  of  silver  chloride  in  ammonia  solution  it  is  unsafe 
to  deduce  the  exact  composition  of  the  dissolved  molecular  compound, 
although  the  results  can  be  used  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
(AgCl)tn»(m+l)NH3.  From  the  results  with  pure  solutions  of 
ammonia,  it  has  been  found  that  this  formula  does  represent  the  mole- 
cular compound,  but  the  value  of  m  could  not  be  calculated.  Potassium 
chloride  or  silver  nitrate  in  the  ammonia  solution  depresses  the  solubility 
of  the  silver  chloride,  and  from  the  depressions  found  it  has  been 
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calculated  that  the  molecular  compound,  AgO],2NH3,  is  formed  in 
solution.  Similar  experiments  in  ammonia  solution  were  made  with 
silver  bromide,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  corresponding  compound, 
AgBr,2NH3,  ^^  produced. 

The  EM,F,  of  the  concentration  cells  : 

Silver  |  silver  chloride  in  ammonia  solution  |  ammonia  solution  | 

silver. 

Silver  |  silver  bromide  in  ammonia  solution  |  ammonia  solution  | 

silver 
in  which  the  concentration  of  silver  salt  and  ammonia  varied,  were 
determined.  From  the  results  obtained,  it  is  proved  that  the  cation 
present  in  the  solution  is  Ag(NH3)2.  The  dissociation  constant  of 
the  complex  cation  is  very  small,  7 '88  x  10"^  nevertheless  excess  of 
ammonia  is  required  to  prevent  the  dissociation  in  order  that  the  silver 
chloride  may  be  completely  dissolved. 

When  equal  quantities  of  0*1  i\r  silver  nitrate  and  0'2i\r  ammonia 
solutions  are  mixed,  then  of  the  silver  present  only  0*068  per  cent,  exists 
in  the  form  of  free  ions.  The  electro-affinity  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  542)  of 
the  silver  is  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  neutral 
ammonia  molecules.  J.  McC. 

Ghemioal  Bquilibria  between  Aoid  Salts  and  Sparingly 
Soluble  Salts.  By  Gaetano  Magnanini  Gcizzetta,  1901,  31,  ii» 
542 — 549. — [With  Oablo  Geimaldi.]— A  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  by  placing  mixtures  of  di&erent  salts  and  solutions  in  flasks 
which  were  then  hermetically  closed  and  shaken  in  a  thermostat  until 
equilibrium,  was  reached,  when  the  contents  were  examined.  The  salts 
employed  comprised  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  potassium  hydrogen 
oxalate,  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  calcium  sulphate,  tartrate 
and  hydrogen  phosphate.  The  experiments  are  being  continued,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paper.  T.  H.  P. 

Barium  Sulphate  as  a  Reagent  for  Colloidal  Metallic  Solu- 
tions. By  LuDWiG  Vanino  (Ber,,  1902,  36,  662— 663).-— The  colour  of 
colloidal  solutions  of  metallic  silver  or  gold,  or  of  arsenious  sulphide  is 
at  once  removed  by  shaking  with  barium  sulphate  ;  dissolved  colouring 
matters,  for  example  gentianin  or  magenta,  are,  however,  not  elimin- 
ated under  similar  treatment.  W.  A.  D. 

Nature  and  Proi>erties  of  Colloids.  By  P.  D.  Zaobabias  {Zeie, 
physikat.  Chem,,  1902,  39,  468 — 484). — ^The  paper  contains  an  account 
of  the  views  of  the  author  regarding  colloids  and  their  properties.  He 
considers  the  colloidal  state  to  be  always  somewhat  unstable  and  to 
always  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  more  stable  form,  the  crystalline. 
The  molecules  are  in  general  very  great,  and  probably  on  this  account 
less  amenable  to  the  action  of  crystallisation  forces  and  more  liable  to 
associate  and  to  form  great  molecular  complexes.  The  absorption  of 
water  or  other  liquid  into  these  complexes  eventually  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  colloidal  solutioD,  a  labile  structure  from  which  the 
dissolved  substance  may  slowly  separate.  The  formation  of  such 
solutions  and  of  jellies  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  membraniform 
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structure  of  the  molecules.  The  jelly  consists  of  a  molecular  network 
in  which  microscopic  spaces  may  exist,  the  seat  of  many  absorption 
phenomena.  He  considers  that  colloids  deserve  much  greater  attention 
than  they  have  hitherto  received  from  chemical  investigators. 

L.  M.  J. 

The  Nattire  of  BadicleB.  By  Daniel  YoblAndeb  (Annalmf  1902, 
320,  99 — 121). — ^Numerous  examples  in  recent  chemical  literature  go 
to  show  that  the  electrochemical  state  of  elementary  and  compound 
radicles  is  not  constant;  it  depends  on  the  compound  in  which  the 
radicles  are  found  and  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

The  supposition  that  unsaturated  radicles  always  have  a  negative 
character  leads  to  much  confusion,  and  is,  moreover,  opposed  to  the 
facts  of  experiments,  for  under  certain  conditions  the  introduction  of 
unsaturated  radicles  enhances  the  basic  nature  of  a  compound.  The 
unsaturated  groups — phenyl,  cyanogen,  nitrosyl,  and  carbonyl  are 
generally  compared  with  the  electronegative  halogen  atoms,  but  they 
have  a  capacity  for  inducing  reaction  which  is  absent  in  these 
elementary  radicles.  The  state  of  saturation  of  a  radicle  is  an 
empirical  property,  quite  distinct  from  the  electrochemical  condition 
of  the  atom  or  groups  of  atoms. 

A  table  is  given  showing  that  the  mobility  of  hydrogen  in  certain 
organic  compounds  depends  on  its  association  with  carbon  atoms 
attached  to  unsaturated  radicles;  this  element  is  much  more  firmly 
held  when  the  carbon  atom  is  combined  with  saturated  radicles  of 
electronegative  character.  The  lability  of  chlorine  and  other  non- 
metaUic  radicles  is  similarly  dependent  on  the  presence  of  unsaturated 
groups. 

This  connection  between  reactivity  and  unsaturated  character  is 
also  noticeable  among  inorganic  substances.  Anmionia,  which  con- 
tains two  free  nitrogen  valencies,  is  more  reactive  than  ammonium 
chloride.  The  lower  oxy-acids  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen  are 
more  reactive  than  the  corresponding  fully-oxidised  compounds. 
Nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids,  for  example,  are  each  considered  to 
contain  two  free  valencies,  which  are  satisfied  by  oxygen  in  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  The  contrast  between  the  inert  character  of  phos* 
phorio  add  and  the  reactivity  of  the  lower  oxy*acids  of  phosphorus  is 
explained  by  supposing  that  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids 
possess  the  symmetrical  and  dihydroxylic  formula  respectively,  and 
that  therefore  they  each  contain  tervalent  phosphorus  with  two  free 
valencies. 

A  different  degree  of  saturation  is  manifested  when  a  straight  chain 
unsaturated  compound  changes  into  a  ring  system. 

The  chemical  reactivity  of  a  substance  may  be  compared  with  a  change 
of  electricity  distributed  over  the  surface  of  an  insulated  conductor. 
When  the  body  is  spherical  the  change  is  uniformly  distributed  and  is 
in  a  comparatively  stable  condition;  this  arrangement  is  analogous 
with  the  state  of  a  saturated  compound.  If  the  sphere  is  deformed, 
or  if  a  portion  of  its  surface  is  drawn  out  to  a  point,  the  distribution 
of  the  charge  is  altered,  the  density  being  greatest  at  the  angular 
point  where  the  electricity  is  most  readily  discharged ;  this  condition 
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may  be  compared  with  that  of  an  tinsaturated  compound,  the  points 
where  the  electrical  density  is  greatest  corresponding  with  the  double 
linking  of  the  molecule. 

A  symmetrical  distribution  of  points  on  the  electrified  sphere  leads 
to  a  state  of  comparatively  great  stability  j  this  condition  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  benzene  and  its  homologues.  The  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment being  impossible  with  the  di-  and  tetra-hydrobenzenes,  these 
compounds  are  very  labile  and  unsaturated.  If  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  constant,  the  density  depends  on  the  superficial  area  of 
the  charged  body ;  a  small  sphere  is  more  readily  discharged  than  a 
large  one.     The  electrical  analogy 

supplies   an   explanation   of   the     inlet  outlet 

fact    that    polymerides    are   less 
reactive  than  their  generators. 

The  difference  of  potential  of 
two  charged  bodies  depends  on 
the  medium  between  them,  and,  in 
an  analogous  manner,  the  reac- 
tivity of  compounds  varies  with 
the  solvent  employed  in  carrying 
out  their  condensations. 

G.  T.  M.        WL. 

Chemical  Qaa  Wa4ahing  Ap- 
paratuid.  By  C.  E.  Stbomeybb, 
{Mem.  Manchester  Phil.  Soc,  1902, 
46,[viii],  1—3). — The^figure  shows 
the  form  of  the  apparatus,  which 
was  devised  for  dealing  with  large 
quantities  of  gas  and  small 
amounts  of  absorbing  liquid.    The 

liquid  is  carried  along  between  the  gas  bubbles  through* the  coil  0. 
The  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  0  should  be  about  |  inch,  and  its 
length  about  30  inches.  .  J.  MoO. 
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Action  of  Chromic  Acid  on  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  A. 
Bach  (Ber.,  1902, 36, 872 — 877). — In  absence  of  an  acid,  chromic  acid 
in  aqueous  solution  liberates  the  whole  of  the  active  oxygen  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  without  being  itself  affected ;  when  sulphuric  acid 
is  present,  however,  1  mol.  of  chromic  acid  is  used  for  every  2  mols. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  present,  the  action  probably  taking  place 
according  to  the  equation  40r03  +  SUfi^  +  GHjSO^  =«  20rj(S04)8  + 
70,  +  14£L0  (contrast  Baumannn,  Abstr.,  1891,  245).  Traube's 
view  that  the  hydrogen  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  oxidised  to  water  by 
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potassiam  permanganate  or  silver  oxide  with  liberation  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  peroxide  cannot  be  correct,  for  this  would  necessitate  a 
redaction  of  chromic  acid  in  neutral  solution,  and  an  interaction 
2003  +  SHgOj  +  3H38O4  =  Cr2(S04)3  +  30j  +  6H,0  in  acid  solution  ; 
Berthelot's  view  of  the  formation  of  an  unstable  hydrogen  trioxide  is 
also  not  in  accord  with  a  ratio  CrOg  :  H^Og  »  2  : 1.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  an  unstable  additive  compound  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
chromic  acid  is  formed,  which  decomposes  spontaneously  in  neutral 
solution  with  regeneration  of  chromic  add,  although  in  acid  solution  a 
redaction  of  the  latter  occurs.  W.  A.  D. 

Relative  Strength  of  Hydrochloric  and  Nitric  Acids.  By 
Otto  KOhling  (B$r.,  1902,  36,  678 — 680).— A  reply  to  the  criticisms 
of  Sackur  and  Bodlander  (this  vol.,  ii,  204).  T.  M.  L. 

Conversion  of  Orthoperiodic  Acid  into  Normal  Periodic 
Acid.  By  Arthur  B.  Lamb  {Amer.  Ohem.  J.,  1902,27, 134—138).— 
When  heated  at  100°  under  a  pressure  of  12  mm.  orthoperiodic  acid 
loses  water  to  the  extent  of  15*62  per  cent.  This  corresponds  with  the 
formation  of  periodic  acid  of  the  formula  HIO^.  The  amount  of  iodine 
liberated  from  potassium  iodide  also  shows  that  HIO^  had  been 
produced.  By  heating  to  a  higher  temperature  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  the  heptozide  (I2O7),  for  decomposition  takes  place  with 
formation  of  the  pentoxide.  J.  McC. 

Formation  of  Ozone  by  the  Electric  Discharge.  By 
Alexandre  de  Hemptinne  {Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.^  1901,  612 — 621. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  461). — The  author  has  studied  the  formation 
of  ozone  by  means  of  the  electric  discharge  and  finds  that  the  amount 
of  that  gas  produced  varies  greatly  with  the  distance  of  the  tin-foil 
plates  from  one  another,  and  with  their  size.  It  is  not  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  air  passed  in  a  given  time,  and  the  pressure  has 
apparently  little  influence.  The  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  has 
also  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  amount  of  ozone  formed,  a 
current  of  low  potential  and  high  density  being  more  advantageous 
than  one  of  high  potential.  For  a  given  value  of  electrical  energy, 
there  will  be  a  given  value  of  those  different  factors  for  which  the 
formation  of  ozone  is  a  maximum.  The-  increase  in  the  amount  of 
ozone  by  employing  oxygen  instead  of  air  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
its  use  from  an  economic  standpoint.  A.  F. 

Physical  Ohemistry  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Otto  Sackur  {Zeit. 
Ulektrochem,,  1902,  8,  77 — 82). — A  critical  r^sum^  of  repent  papers 
by  Knietsch  (this  vol.,  ii,  132),  Schenck  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  380), 
Oddo  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  650),  and  others.  In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  sulphuric  acid  containing  98  per  cent,  of  H^SO^  absorbs  sulphur 
trioxide  better  than  acid  of  any  other  concentration,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  equilibrium  2UfiO^:^B^O^,nfi  +  SO,  is  established  in  this 
acid ;  a  stronger  acid  will  contain  more  free  sulphur  trioxide,  and  the 
partial  pressure  of  this  substance  in  its  vapour  will  be  greater ;  it  will 
therefore  absorb  it  less  readily.     A  weaker  acid  will  contain  uncom- 
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bined  water,  in  contact  with  which  the  unimolecular  SO3  will  rapidly 
polymerise  to  bimolecular  S^O^,  which  is  very  slowly  absorbed  by 
sulphuric  acidl  The  hypothesis  also  offers  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  peculiarities  in  the  physical  properties  of  this  acid.  T.  E. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Sulphides  and  Selenides.  By  Hbnri 
PfcLABON  (Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1902,  [vii],  25,  366— 432).— The  greater 
portion  of  this  communication  relates  to  work  already  published  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  568;  1899,  ii,  24;  1900,  ii,  346,  352,  652; 
1901,  ii,  165,  313,  545,  656).  Silver  readily  attacks  hydrogen  sel- 
enide,  and  when  in  excess  decomposes  it  entirely ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  hydrogen  on  heated  silver  selenide  is  very  slight,  even  at 
620^  the  decomposition  is  inconsiderable,  and  after  48  hours  the  ratio  of 
gaseous  hydride  to  total  hydrogen  is  only  1*01.  Hydrogen  has  a 
very  appreciable  action  on  arsenious  selenide,  As^Soj,  even  at  440^,  and 
when  excess  of  the  seleDide  is  employed  the  limiting  value  of  the 
characteristic  ratio  is  7*9 ;  at  610°  this  value  increases  to  13*5.  The 
interaction  of  hydrogen  with  mixtures  of  selenium  and  arsenic  at  610° 
decreases  rapidly  as  the  proportion  of  the  latter  metalloid  increases. 
Bismuth  selenide,  BiSe,  obtained  by  fusing  together  its  constituents 
in  equivalent  proportions,  is  slightly  decomposed  by  hydrogen  at  610°, 
but  the  change  is  limited  by  the  inverse  action  ;  the  characteristic 
ratio  is  3*34,  but  this  value  rapidly  diminishes  to  zero  as  the  amount 
of  bismuth  is  increased.  The  relations  between  the  characteristic  ratio 
and  the  temperature  are  indicated  by  curves.  Q.  T.  M. 

Physical  Properties  of  Hydrogen  Selenide.  By  B^bebt  db 
FoBCBAND  and  Henri  Fokzes-Diagon  (Compi.  rend.,  1902,  134, 
171 — 173.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  405). — ^Hydrogen  selenide  is 
liquefied  and  even  solidified  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide, 
snow,  and  methyl  chloride  ;  it  melts  at  -  64°,  and  boils  at  -  42°  under 
760  mm.  pressure  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  at  its  boiling  point  is  2' 12. 
The  solubility  coefficients  of  the  gas  in  water  at  4°,  9°,  13*2°,  and 
22-5°  are  377,  3*43,  331  and  2-70  vols,  respectively.  Pure  hydrogen 
selenide  decomposes  very  slowly ;  a  sample  collected  over  mercury  and 
exposed  to  light  contained  only  15  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  at  the  end 
of  seven  days.  G.  T.  M. 

Vapour  Tensions  of  Hydrogen  Selenide  and  the  Dissociation 
of  its  Hydrate.  By  Robert  de  Foborand  and  Hbnri  Fonzbs- 
DiACON  {Compt.  r&nd.,  1902,  34,  229— 231).— The  following  four 
points  on  the  vapour  pressure  curve  were  determined,  -  42^  1  atms. ; 
-30^  1-75  atms. ;  0-2°,  4-5  atms. ;  308^  12  atms.  From  these 
values  by  Olapeyron's  formula,  the  molecular  heat  of  vaporisation  is 
calculated  to  be  4740  cal.,  and  hence  the  Trouton  constant  is 
4740/231  =>  20*5,  indicating  the  absence  of  polymerisation.  The 
hydrate  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals,  and  the  fol- 
lowing vapour  pressures  were  found : — 0°,  346  mm. ;  2*35°,  432  mm.  3 
3-40°,  490  mm.  ;  5-40°,  597  mm.;  7-50°,  718  mm. ;  14-r,  19  atms. ; 
22^,  5  atms. ;  30^,  11  atms.  Above  30^,  the  hydrate  does  not  exist. 
From  these  values  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  solid  hydrate  is 
calculated  to  be  16820  cal.  L.  M.  J. 
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Comparison  of  the  Properties  of  Hydrogen  Selenide  and 
Hydrogen  Sulpbide.  By  Kobebt  db  Fobcbanb  and  Hbnbi  Fonzks- 
DiAOON  {Compt  rend,,  1902,  134,  281-^283.  Compare  preceding 
abstract). — Hydrogen  sulphide  melts  at  —  86°  and  boils  at  —  61°  under 
773  mm.  pressure.  The  latter  number  agrees  with  Regnault's  deter- 
mination, —  61 '6°  under  760  mm.  pressure,  but  not  with  Faraday's, 
-73° 

In  tlie  following  table,  the  properties  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
hydrogen  selenide  are  compared  : 

Boiling  point  under  760  mm.,  T  (absolute)  211-4°  231° 

Critical  temperature,  To  (absolute)    373-2°  41 0° 

T/Tc 0-566  0-564 

Critical  pressure  (in  atmospheres) 92  91 

Melting  point  187°  209° 

Density  of  liquid  at  boiling  point,  D 0*86  2*12 

Molecular  volume  of  liquid,  Pi//Z>    39*53  38*11 

Heat  of  volatilisation  (in  calories),  L    4230  4740 

Z/T (Trouton's  number)      2001  20*52 

Heat  of  formation  of  hydrate  (in  calories)    1 6340  16820 

Temperature  (absolute)  at  which  vapour  pressure 

of  hydrate  attains  760  mm 273*35°  281° 

Solubility  in  water  at  4°  (in  volumes)    4*04  3*77 

22*5° 2-75  2*70 

A  comparison  of  the  properties  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  hydrogen 
selenide  with  those  of  water  shows  a  considerable  dissimilarity. 

K  J.  P.  O. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Tellurium.  By  Albxakdeb  Qutbieb  (Ann- 
aUn,  1902,  320,  52—65.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  501).— The  atomic 
weight  of  tellurium  is  determined  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
crystallised  telluric  acid  or  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  tellurium 
dioxide  with  hydrazine  hydrate,  the  reduction  being  performed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  precipitated  tellurium  is  very  readily 
oxidised  ;  it  is  rapidly  washed  with  water  and  dried  by  warming  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  The  mean  values  obtained  from  telluric  acid 
and  tellurium  dioxide  are  127*34  (3  expts.)  and  12755  (3  expts.) 
respectively  when  0  =  16;  the  constant  obtained  by  estimating  the 
water  in  crystallised  telluric  acid  is  127*65  (2  expts.).  The  final 
result  calculated  from  the  three  series  of  experiments  is  127*51  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  ii,  67>  69).  The  communication  concludes  with  a 
criticism  of  Steiner's  method  of  determining  this  atomic  weight  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  236).  G.  T.  M. 

Some  Nitrogen  Compounds.  By  Angelo  Anoeli  and  Fban- 
cisoo  Angbligo  {AUi  R,  Aeead.  Lincei,  1901,  [v],  10,  ii,  303 — 307). — 
When  solutions  of  hydroxylamine  sulphate  and  of  Care's  acid,  neutral- 
ibed  with  potassium  carbonate,  are  allowed  to  interact  in  the  cold>  the 
liquid  assumes  an  acid  reaction  and  after  a  time  ceases  to  reduce 
Fehling^s  solutii^ii;     AlflO)  when  treated   with  aldeh|rdesi  the  liquid 
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gives  a  vigorous  reaction  for  hjdrozamio  acid,  and  hence  it  probably 
contains  the  residue,  NOH,  or  its  hydrate,  NH(OH)^ 

T.  H,  P. 

Neutralisation  of  Phoephorio  Aoid:  By  Mabgellik  P.  E.  Bsk- 
TBBLOT  {Ann.  Chim.  Fh^s.,  1902,  [vii],  25,  145— 153).— A  detailed 
account  of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  502). 

G.  T.  M. 

ReactionB  of  two  Basic  Oxides  Exposed  Simnltaneously  to 
the  Action  of  Phosphoric  Add.  By  Mabcsllin  P.  E.  Bebthslot 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1902,.  [vii],  25,  153--163).— A  detailed  account 
of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  504). 

G.  T.  M. 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Chlorides  of  the  Alkaline  Barths.  By 
Mabgellik  P.  E.  Bebthblot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1902,  [vii],  25, 
176 — 196.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  551). — A  detailed  account  of 
work  already  published.  G.  T.  M. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  Demonstrating  the  Manufacture  of 
Water  Gas.  By  0.  B.  Watebs  {Am»r.  Cham.  J.,  1902,  27, 139—142). 
— The  author  describes  a  simple  apparatus  in  which  the  '*  producer  " 
consists  of  a  wide  iron  tube.  This  contains  a  fuse  of  loosely  twisted 
cotton  string  round  which  the  coke  is  packed.  The  fuse  is  lighted 
and  oxygen  blown  in  at  the  bottom  until  the  coke  is  hot.  Superheated 
steam  then  enters  by  a  side  tube  near  the  bottom  of  the  producer,  and 
water  gas  issues  at  the  top  and  may  be  collected  over  water. 

J.  McC. 

Action  of  some  Reagents  on  Amorphous  Silicon.  By  Paul 
Lebbau  (B%iU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  42— 44).— Amorphous 
silicon,  even  when  finely  divided,  is  not  attacked  by  solutions  of  cupric 
chloride,  cupric  sulphate,  cupric  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride, 
cupric  chloride  and  potassium  chloride,  chromic  acid,  or  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water  (compare  Yigouroux,  Abstr., 
1895,  ii,  263),  which  are  the  reagents  generally  employed  for  acting 
on  cast  iron  and  steel.  The  absence  of  silicon  from  the  products  of 
action  of  these  reagents  on  the  latter  substances  shows  that  it  is 
present  in  them  in  combination  and  not  in  the  free  state.  A.  F. 

Heptahydrate  of  Sodium  Sulphate.  By  Louis  C.  de  Coppet 
(CAewi.  Cenifr.,  1902,  i,  397  i  from  Bull,  Soc.  Vaud.  Sci.  naL,  1901,  37, 
455 — 462)* — ^The  original  paper  contains  a  description  of  experiments 
which  show  that  the  change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  hepta^ 
hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate  which  takes  place  when  the  crystals  are 
stirred  with  the  mother  liquor  and  the  latter  allowed  to  solidify  is  not 
due  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  mother  liquor  enclosed  in  the  crystals. 
The  crystals  of  the  heptahydrate  are  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  by 
Contact  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  decahydrate  or  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  obtained  from  it  by  exposure  to  the  air;     'the  change  from 
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heptahjdrate  into  decahydrate  and  the  anhydrous  salt  is  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.  According  to  the 
author,  this  change  is  possible  at  the  ordinary  temperature  although 
of  infrequent  occurrence,  but  at  lower  temperatures  it  probably  cannot 
take  place  except  through  the  agency  of  the  decahydrate.  The 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  obtained  by  the  efflorescence  of  the  hepta- 
hydrate,  has  properties  which  differ  from  those  of  the  anhydrous  salts 
already  described  by  the  author,  hence,  including  Wyrouboff's  salts, 
the  anhydrous  salt  has  been  prepared  in  six  different  forms. 

E.  W.  W, 

Phyedoo-chemical  Properties  of  Sodium  Thiosnlphate.  By 
Franz  Faktor  (Ghem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  164—166;  from  Pharm.  Fost, 
34,  769 — 770.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  25). — Determinations  of  the 
molecular  weight  of  sodium  thiosulphate  by  the  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  solutions  gave  59'92  and  60*5,  whilst  by  the  boiling 
point  method  the  values  78*4,  79*2,  and  77*9  were  obtained,'  hence  at 
low  temperatures  the  salt  forms  the  ions  Na,Ka  and  S^O,,  but  at 
higher  temperatures  it  is  decomposed  into  the  ions  Na  and  NaS^Og. 
Determinations  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  solutions  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  of  different  concentrations  also  show  that  iontsation  takes 
place  in  the  stages  Na,NaS203  and  Na,Na,S20.,  and  that  the  salt  is 
hydrolysed  in  aqueous  solutions.  The  last  conclusion  is  also  confirmed 
by  experiments  on  the  inversion  of  sugar.  When  electrolysed,  sodium 
thiosulphate  forms  sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide,  tetrathionic  acid, 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Insoluble  Phosphates  by  Double  Decomposi- 
tion :  Disodiiun  Phosphate  and  Silver  Nitrate.  By  Margellin 
P.  E.  Berthblot  (Ann,  Chim.  Phys.,  1902,  [vii],  25,  164— 176).— An 
account  of  work  already  published  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  503). 

G.  T,  M. 

Lithium  Antimonide  and  some  other  Alloys  of  Lithium.  By 
Paul  Lbbeau  {pompt,  rend.,  1902,  134,  231— 233).— Lithium  and 
antimony  combine  directly  with  great  violence,  but  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  obtain  a  definite  compound  in  this  way.  If,  however,  a 
fused  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lithium  and  potassium  chlorides  is 
electrolysed  with  a  current  of  15  amperes,  using  an  antimony  cathode, 
lithium  antimonide,  SbLig,  is  readily  obtained  as  a  dark  grey  substance 
with  a  crystalline  texture;  it  readily  decomposes  water,  liberating 
pure  hydrogen.  Its  melting  point  is  higher  than  those  of  its  con- 
stituents, and  its  properties  will  be  described  later. 

The  method  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  antimonide  is 
somewhat  widely  applicable,  and  alloys  of  lithium  with  tin  and  lead 
have  been  obtained  in  the  same  way.  0.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Lithium-Ammonium  on  Antimony,  and  the 
Properties  of  Lithium  Antimonide.  By  Paul  Lbbbau  (Compt. 
rend.,  1902,  134,  284 — 286.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — Lithium 
antimonide,  SbLig,  is  formed  when  a  small  fragment  of  antimosy  ig 
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heated  with  lithium  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  liquid  atnmonia ;  the 
reaction  is  completed  when  the  blue  colour  of  the  lithium  ammonium 
disappears ;  or  finely  powdered  antimony  may  be  suspended  in  liquid 
ammonia  at  —  80°,  and  lithium  added  in  successive  small  portions  until 
a  permanent  blue  coloration  is  obtained.  Lithium  antimonide,  thus 
prepared,  is  a  brownish-grey  powder  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
having  a  density  3*2  at  17°.  It  fuses  a  little  above  950°,  and 
is  therefore  less  fusible  than  either  of  its  components.  It  reacts 
readUy  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium  or  telluriumi 
and  burns  in  oxygen  with  a  violet  flame.  When  heated  with  arsenic, 
it  yields  lithium  arsenide.  It  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  carbon 
than  the  corresponding  arsenide.  It  decomposes  hydrogen  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  sulphur  dioxide  with 
incandescence.  At  a  red  heat,  ammonia  is  decomposed,  hydrogen 
being  evolved.  The  antimonide  dissolves  in  liquid  ammonia,  forming 
a  reddish-brown  liquid  which  contains  a  campatind,  LiSb^tiNH,.  With 
water,  the  antimonide  reacts  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  pure 
hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  antimony  being  formed  as  a  black, 
flocculent  mass ;  with  aqueous  acids,  a  little  hydrogen  antimonide  is 
also  formed,  llie  chlorides,  sulphides,  and  oxides  of  the  metals  are 
reduced  by  the  antimonide.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

PropertieB  of  Fused  Galoiam  Oxide.  By  Hbnbi  Moissan 
{Compt.  rmd.,  19Q2,  134,  136— 142).— It  is  not  possible  to  melt  pure 
Hme  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  fed  by  detonating  mixtures  of  hydrogen, 
acetylene,  or  carbon  monoxide  with  oxygen;  the  oxide  is,  however, 
fused  in  an  electric  arc  of  300  amperes  and  50 — 70  volts;  with 
1000  amperes,  fusion  and  vaporisation  proceed  simultaneously.  The 
cubical  and  prismatic  crystals  found  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  furnace 
are  colourless,  transparent,  and  isotropic ;  the  acicular  prisms  are,  in 
reality,  aggregates  of  small,  superposed  cubes,  and  this  crystalline  form 
of  the  oxide  apparently  belongs  to  the  cubic  system.  These  crystals, 
when  embedded  in  Canada  balsam,  slowly  break  up  into  transparent 
anisotropic  fragments,  a  result  which  indicates  that  crystalline  calcium 
oxide  is  dimorphous.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crystallised  oxide  is  3*40, 
whilst  that  of  the  amorphous  variety  prepared  from  marble  is  3-30. 

The  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  amorphous  and  crystalline 
modifications  are  identical  (compare  Gautier,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  399). 
Graphite,  when  immersed  in  fused  lime,  reduces  the  oxide  with  the 
formation  of  calcium  carbide  and  carbon  monoxide ;  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  the  oxide,  the  carbide  is  decomposed,  carbon  monoxide  and 
calcium  vapour  being  evolved  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation,  CaCj  +  20aO «  2C0  +  3Ca.  Silicon,  titanium,  and  boron, 
when  heated  in  melted  lime,  yield  respectively  calcium  silicate, 
titanate,  and  borate ;  boron  also  gives  rise  to  calcium  boride,  CaB^ 
(Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  116).  The  metals  of  the  iron  group,  chromium, 
manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  are  oxidised  by  the  fused  lirae, 
manganese  being  converted  into  manganous  oxide,  whilst  chromium  is 
present  as  the  double  oxide,  Orj03,40aO  ;  traces  of  chromate  are  also 
found  owing  to  the  intervention  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  All  these 
metals,  excepting  chromium,  when  heated  in  this  manner  are  partially 
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volatilised,  this  phenomenon  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
manganese.  Platinum,  when  mixed  with  fused  calcium  oxide,  melts 
and  partly  volatilises ;  that  portion  of  the  metal  which  remaiuH  un- 
volatilised  contains  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  calcium.  G.  T.  M. 

Calcium  Garbophosphate.  Bt  A.  Babill^  (Bied,  Cmtr.,  1902, 
31,  136— -137;  From  Rep.  Pharm.,  1901,  146).— When  dicalcium 
phosphate  suspended  in  water  is  heated  with  carbon  dioxide  under, 
pressure  (13  kilos.),  25  to  50  per  cent,  dissolves  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  action.  The  solution,  when  exposed  to  air,  deposits 
crystals  of  pure  dicalcium  phosphate.  Calcium  phosphate  similarly 
treated  dissolves  to  a  less  extent  (10 — 25  per  cent.),  and  the  solution 
deposits  a  mixture  of  dicalcium  phosphate  and  calcium  carbonate 
(1  mol.  PjOj  to  3  mols.  CaO). 

The  author  supposes  that  an  unstable  carbophosphate  of  the 
formula  KJi^Tfi^^CO^  is  formed,  but  all  attempts  to  isolate  the 
substance  failed.  Dry  carbon  dioxide  does  not  act  on  dry  calcium 
phosphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ghemioal  Equilibria :  Ammonium  Phosphates  and  Barium 
Chloride.  By  Marcbllin  P.  E.  Bbbthblot  (iinn.  Chim.  Fhya,,  1902, 
[vii],  26,  197 — 200). — Monoammonium  phosphate  in  dilute  solution 
does  not  give  precipitates  with  ^,  1,  or  1}  mols.  of  barium  chloride 
even  after  several  days ;  the  liquid  containing  these  substances  is 
neutral  to  methyl-orange  but  acid  to'  litmus  or  phenolphthalein. 
Diammonium  phosphate  gives  precipitates  with  the  preceding  pro- 
portions of  barium  chloride,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  alkaline  to 
methyl-orange  and  litmus,  but  acid  to  phenolphthalein,  and  in  the 
last  case  when  the  liquid  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  a  slight 
precipitate  is  produced.  When  the  solution  remains  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  precipitate,  it  becomes  more  nearly  neutral  to 
the  three  indicators ;  this  change  is  more  marked  when  the  amount 
of  barium  salt  is  considerable. 

Triammonium  phosphate  precipitates  1  atomic  proportion  of  barium 
from  the  solution  of  its  chloride;  the  filtrate  is  alkaline  to  the 
three  indicators,  and  its  alkalinity  is  unaltered  when  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  insoluble  barium  phosphate  for  2  days,  showing  that 
the  precipitation  is  immediate  and  complete.  When  1^  mols.  of 
the  barium  salt  are  employed,  the  values  obtained  on  titration  vary 
with  the  time  during  which  the  solution  remains  in  contact  with  the 
precipitate.  G.  T.  M. 

Ohemical  Equilibria :  Ammonium  Phosphate  and  Magnesium 
Ohloride.  Bv  Maboellin  P.  K  Bbrthelot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.,  1902, 
[vii],  26,  200—204.  Compare  preceding  abstract).— The  filtrate 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  acid,  magnesium  chloride, -and 
ammonia  in  dilute  solution  is  alkaline  towards  methyl-orange,  the 
alkalinity  of  the  rapidly  filtered  solution  varying  considerably  when 
the  order  of  mixing  is  changed.  The  filtrate  is  acid  to  phenol- 
phthalein, the  amount  of  acidity  depending  on  the  order  of  mixing. 
The    greatest    departure    from    neutrality    is    obtained    when    the 
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magnesium  chloride  (1  mol.)  is  added  to  the  solution  containing 
phosphoric  acid  (I  mol.)  and  ammonia  (2  mols.).  After  28  hoars' 
contact  with  the  precipitate,  the  liquid  attains  a  state  of  equilibrium 
which  is  independent  of  the  order  of  mixing.  When  the  proportion 
of  ammonia  is  increased  to  3  mols.,  the  filtrate  still  gives  the  pre- 
ceding reactions  with  the  indicators,  but  the  variation  due  to  time 
and  order  of  mixing  is  far  less  appreciable ;  the  alkalinitj  towards 
methyl-orange  is  less  than  in  the  preceding  experiment,  although 
the  amount  of  ammonia  present  is  actually  greater ;  this  result  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate. 

G.  T.  M. 

Thermal  Stady  of  some  Alloys.  Zinc  and  Aluminium. 
By  Wl^dimib  F.  Luginin  and  A.  Schukabbff  (Arch.  Set,  phya,  nai,^ 
1902,  [iv],  13,  5— 29).— The  authors  have  attempted  to  find  the  heat  of 
formation  of  a  number  of  zinc-aluminium  alloys,  in  definite  proportions, 
by  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  heats  of  dissolution  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  of  the  alloy,  and  the  mixed  metals.  The  acid 
employed  was  of  the  strength  represented  by  WJi,\011fi,  and  it  was 
first  proved  that  the  products  of  dissolution  were  identical  in  the  two 
cases.  The  apparatus  employed  is  fuUy  described  and  the  results 
obtained  for  the  heat  of  formation  of  1  gram  of  the  alloy  are :  AlgZn, 
-131-7  cal.;  Al^Zn,  -5-0  cal. ;  Al.,Zn,  + 14  cal. ;  Al,Zn,  +23-4 
cal. ;  AlZn,  +91  cal.;  Al^ng,  4- 23  cal. ;  AlZn^,  -40  cal. ; 
AlZn,,  + 15*2  cal. ;  the  positive  sign  indicates  development  of  heat. 
In  no  case  except  the  first  is  the  thermal  change  sufficiently  great  as 
to  be  depended  on,  and  no  definite  compound  of  zinc  and  aluminium 
is  hence  indicated.  L.  M.  J. 

DistdUation  of  Metals  and  Distilled  Metals.  By  Gbobq  W.  A. 
Eahlbauv,  Karl  Roth,  and  Philipp-.Sixdlbr  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem., 
1902,  29,  177 — 294).— In  order  to  obtain  metals  in  a  high  state  of 
purity,  a  number  of  these  have  been  distilled  at  low  pressure,  using  the 
continuous  automatic  mercury  pump  previously  described  by  Kahlbaum 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  349)  and  the  volumometer  of  McLeod  as  modified  by 
Kahlbaum  {ZeU.  InHrumen^enkunde,  1895,  191).  The  distillation  was 
carried  out  in  porcelain  tubes,  three  forms  of  which  have  been  used. 
The  course  of  the  distillation  was  followed  by  taking  photograms,  by 
means  of  R5ntgen  rays,  of  the  porcelain  tubes.  The  porcelain  is  trans- 
parent to  these  rays,  but  the  metals  are  opaque.  The  purification  of 
tellurium  by  distillation  was  examined  by  observation  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  distilled  element  and  it  was  found  that  successive  distillations 
remove  lines  from  the  spectrum. 

The  following  metals  have  been  distilled  and  their  specific 
gravities,  specific  heats,  and  crystalline  forms  determined:  copper, 
silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  bismuth. 
The  specific  gravity  was  determined  by  a  pyknometric  method,  and 
the  specific  heat  by  a  Bunsen  calorimeter.  The  compressibility  of  the 
metals  was  also  determined  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  after  the 
pressure  had  been  applied.    The  results  obtained  were : 
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Cryst.  form.  d  2074  .        Sp.  ht. 

Copper    Cubic              8-93268  009272 

Copper,  pressed  (10,000  atmos.)  8-93764:  0-09266 

Silver Cubic            10-4923  0-06608 

Silver,  pressed   106034  0-06623 

Gold   Cubic            18-8840  00309 

Gold,  pressed 19-2686  0-03087 

Lead   Cubic            11-3416  003063 

Lead,  pressed 113470  003083 

Zinc    Rhombohedral  (1)    69226  00939 

Zinc,  pressed 7-12722  0-0940 

Cadmium    Rhombohedral       8*64819  0-0669 

Cadmium,  pressed 8-64766  00660 

Tellurium  Rhombohedral       6-23638  004878 

Antimonj Rhombohedral       6-61781  004973 

Antimony,  pressed    6-69090  0-04967 

Bismuth 9-78143  0-03066 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  heavy  liquid  suitable  for  the  specific  gravity 
determinations,  the  authors  examined  solutions  of  barium  borotungstate 
and  the  corresponding  salts  of  cadmium  (Klein's  solution),  copper, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  uranium  and  of  thallium  ethozide  and  some  other 
thallium  alkylozides.     The  densities  of  the  solutions  were : 

Copper  borotungstate  (£16-874°  3-0085 

Cobalt  borotungstate    (219*2/4  3-1369 

Nickel  borotungstate   d  15'9 /i  2-2966 

Uranium  borotungstate   (£20-8/4  1  9442 

Cadmium  borotungstate  («  16*2 /4  3*2868 

Thallium  ethoxide    d       0/4  3-662 

„  „  (i     20/4  3-622 

The  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  the  solutions  have  also  been 
determined:  the  value  of  nZ,  for  saturated  cobalt  borotungstate  is 
1*6981,  and  the  dispersion  A»0'0128 ;  for  the  copper  salt,  A  =  0*0134 ; 
for  the  nickel  salt,  n^^  » 1*4946,  A » 0*0102;  for  the  cadmium  salt, 
nK  =1-6836,  A-00144;  for  the  uranium  salt,  nSi  « 1-4673,  A- 
0-0076  ;  and  for  thallium  ethoxide,  nSi  » 1*6826,  and  A  =  0*0286. 

None  of  the  solutions  could  be  used  in  the  investigation. 

J.  McC. 

Alloys  of  Lead  and  Tellurium.  By  Hknby  Fat  and  C.  B. 
GiLLSON  {Amer.  Chem,  J.,  1902,  27,  81 — 96). — ^The  freezing  points  of 
alloys  of  lead  and  tellurium  were  determined  by  means  of  a  Le  Chatelier 
pyrometer.     The  results  are  tabulated  in  the  original. 

The  composition  of  the  alloy  of  maximum  freezing  point  corresponds 
with  the  proportions  of  the  metals  in  lead  telluride,  PbTe.  Lead 
easily  becomes  supersaturated  with  respect  to  lead  telluride,  which 
separates  out  at  the  higher  freezing  point,  and  the  lower  freezing 
point  then  corresponds  with  the  solidification  of  the  lead.     When  still 
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more  tellurium  is  present,  lead  telluride  again  separates  at  the  higher 
temperature,  but  the  lower  freezing  point  corresponds  with  the  complete 
solidification  of  the  alloy,  which  is  an  eutectic  of  lead  telluride  and 
tellunum. 

The  microstructure  of  the  alloys  has  been  examined ;  the  eutectic 
can  always  be  seen  interspersed  between  the  crystals  of  lead  or  tel- 
lurium, according  to  which  of  these  is  present  in  excess. 

The  hardness  of  the  alloy  increases  with  the  amount  of  tellurium 
present.  The  alloys  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  tellurium  are 
very  brittle.  J.  MoC. 

Radioactive  Lead.  By  Karl  A.  Hofmann  and  Y.  W^lfl  {Ber,g 
1902,  86,  692 — 694). — A  very  highly  radioactive  sulphide  can  be  pre- 
pared from  pitchblende  by  heating  the  lead  sulphate  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  hydrazine  sulphate,  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorine  water,  extracting  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  active  material  differs  from 
bismuth-polonium,  radium,  and  actinum,  and  reacts  similarly  to  lead. 
When  the  sulphide  is  converted  into  sulphate,  a  small  amount  of  active 
material  can  be  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  residue 
is  also  strongly  active.  Measurements  were  made  of  the  times  required 
to  discharge  an  electrometer  in  presence  of  the  different  materials. 

T.  M.  L. 

AnalysiB  of  Antique  Metallic  Articles.  By'  Mabcellin  P.  E. 
Bebthklot  {Campt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  142— 145).— A  Chaldean 
statuette  of  the  26th  century  b.c.  consists  of  76 — 77*4  per  cent,  of 
copper,  17 — 18  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  2 — 6  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  with 
traces  of  iron ;  the  composition  of  this  specimen  differs  markedly  from 
that  of  objects  of  a  similar  nature  dating  from  the  22nd  century  B.C., 
the' latter  statuettes  consisting  of  almost  pure  copper.  Analyses  of 
Babylonian  statuettes  of  unknown  date  are  also  tabulated  (compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  25,  318,  386,  615).  G.  T.  M. 

Gonstitution  of.  Oopper-Tin  Alloys.  By  Ohablbs  T.  Hetoock 
and  Fbancis  H.  Nbvillb  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc.y  1902,  09,  320—329.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1901,  608). — The  evidence  obtained  from  a  microscopic 
study  of  copper-tin  alloys  chilled  at  selected  temperatures,  combined 
with  the  results  of  pyrometric  investigation,  is  interpreted  on  the  basis 
of  Boozeboom's  theory  of  solid  solutions.  The  conclusions  thus  arrived 
at  are  condensed  in  an  equilibrium  diagram,  to  which  reference  must 
be  made  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  results.  The  solids  which  may  be 
at  one  time  or  another,  according  to  temperature  and  concentration, 
in  contact  with  the  liquid  alloy,  are  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  mixed  crystals  of 
three  types,  (4)  the  compound  Cu^Sn,  (5)  the  compound  OuSn,  and 
(6)  pure  tin.  There  is  also  a  substance,  supposed  to  be  Cu^Sn,  which  is 
not  found  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  J.  0.  P. 

ActioD  of  Ouprio  hydroxide  on  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
MetaUio  Salts.  By  Amablb  Matlhb  {Oompt.  rend.,  1902,  134, 
233-— 236.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  601,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  140).— The 
action  of  cupric  hydroxide  on  aqueous  solutions  of  cupric,  cobaltous, 
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nickel,  and  manganous  nitrates  yields  crystalline  double  salts  of  the 
type  M(NOg)2,3CuO,3H20.  In  some  cases,  the  blue  hydroxide  givies 
bietter  results  than  the  black  hydroxide,  and  the  action  is  accelerated 
by  heating.  Cadmium  nitrate  yields  a  compound  not  quite  of  the 
same  type:  Cd(N03)2,CaO,5HoO^  whilst  mercuric  and  lead  nitrates 
give  the  basic  nitrates  Kg{1^0^\MgQ,B^0 ;  Pb(N08)j,PbO,H20.  Iron 
(ferric)  and  aluminium  are  completely  displaced  from  solutions  of  their 
nitrates  by  cupric  hydroxide.  0.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Metals  of  the  Cerium  Group  by  Blectrolytio 
Fusion.  By  Wilhblm  Muthmann,  H.  Hoper,  and  L.  WEiaa j(^Annalen, 
1902, 320,  231 — 269). — The  authors  employ  a  jacketed  copper  crucible 
which  can  be  cooled  with  water  throughout  the  electrolysis.  The 
electrodes  are  carbon  rods,  the  cathode  passing  through  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible ;  the  temperature  is  regulated  by  means  of  smaller 
carbon  rods,  3  mm.  in  thickness,  and  23  mm.  in  length,  placed  between 
the  electrode  terminals. 

When  a  current  of  40  amperes  and  10 — 12  volts  is  employed  with 
this  apparatus,  cryolite  is  readily  melted,  and  on  removing  the  con- 
nectiog  small  carbon  rods  the  electrolysis  sets  in^  the  current  strength 
now  being  8 — 10  amperes  with  60 — 65  volts.  Lead  chloride  is  con- 
veniently electrolysed  with  a  cuiTent  of  30 — 35  amperes  and 
8—10  volts. 

Anhydrous  cerous  chloride,  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of 
sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  is  electrolysed  with  a  current  of 
30 — 40  amperes  and  12 — 15  volts  ;  the  metal  isolated  contains  99*92 
per  cent,  of  cerium.  Cerium  is  only  slightly  oxidised  in  dry  air ;  it 
slowly  decomposes  water  in  the  cold,  but  more  rapidly  on  heating.  Nitric 
acid,  even  when  moderately  dilute,  attacks  cerium,  yielding  a  brown 
hydroxide,  HjCeO^  a  substance  which  yields  the  dioxide  on  heating. 

Neodymium  is  obtained  when  its  chloride  is  electrolysed  with  a 
current  of  56  amperes  and  25  volts ;  barium  chloride  is  added  from 
time  to  time  because  this  salt  has  the  property  of  decreasing  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  fused  mass,  and  in  this  way  increasing  the  temperature. 
Neodymium  is  a  silvery  white  metal,  whilst  cerium  has  an  iron-grey 
colour.  The  former  metal  has  the  higher  melting  poiDt,  and  is  the 
more  oxidisable;  it  decomposes  water  especially  on  warming  and  is 
attacked  by  all  acids. 

A  mixture  of  cryolite  and  one  of  the  oxides  of  cerium  yields  on 
electrolysis  an  alloy  of  cerium  and  aluminium.  Cerium  carbide,  CeC^, 
is  obtained  from  the  dioxide  by  electrolysis  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 
This  substance  yields  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  ethylene  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  remainder  of  the  communication  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  methods  for  obtaining  derivatives  of  the  cerium  group  of  metals 
in  a  pure  state ;  the  memoir  also  contains  four  plates  illustrating 
the  electrolytic  apparatus.  G.  T.  M. 

New  Method  of  separating  Oerium  firom  Mixtures  of  Bare 
Barths.  By  Richabd  Jos.  Mbtbb  and  M.  Koss  {B^r.,  1902,  86, 
672 — 678). — ^The  complete  separation  of  oerium  from  a  mixture  of 
rare  earths  can  be  readily  effected  by  boiling  with  magnesium  acetate, 
which  precipitates  quadrivalent  cerium,  but  leaves  the  other  earths 
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in  solution ;  the  precipitate  is  not  qaite  pnre,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  can  therefore  be  easily  purified,  if  required,  by 
precipitating  the  double  salt  with  ammonium  nitrate. 

Geric  salts  are  precipitated  quantitatively  as  a  basic  acetate  by 
sodium  acetate  in  a  hot  solution,  but  the  precipitate  dissolves  again 
to  some  extent  on  cooling  and  must  therefore  be  filtered  while  hot ; 
didymium  and  lanthanum  are  not  precipitated  by  this  method,  bat 
didymium  is  always  carried  down  with  the  cerium  from  a  solution 
containing  both  elements.  Cerium  can  be  precipitated  from  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  nitrate  by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  sodium  acetate,  but 
didymium  is  also  thrown  down  when  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  in 
excess,  although  lanthanum  remains  entirely  in  solution  ;  the  method 
is  not  technically  applicable  to  the  separation  of  cerium,  but  may 
possibly  serve  for  the  separation  of  didymium  from  lanthanum. 

The  use  of  magnesium  acetate  overcomes  most  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  with  sodium  acetate,  and  allows  of  a  complete  technical 
separation  of  cerium  in  one  operation,  the  only  impurity  being 
3  to  4  per  cent,  of  didymium,  which  can  readily  be  removed  in  a 
subsequent  operation.  T.  M.  L. 

Action  of  Hypochloroos  Acid  on  Praaeodymium  Dioxide. 
By  Pbte.  G.  Mblikofp  and  B.  E.  Kltmenko  (/.  £it88,  Phys.  Chem. 
Soe.,  1901,  33,  739—740.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  140).— The  action 
of  hypochlorous  acid  on  praseodymium  dioxide  gives  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  chloric  acid.  In  this 
reaction,  which  proceeds  very  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  much  more 
energetically  at  higher  temperatures,  no  ozone  is  given  off,  and  any 
which  is  forme4  must  be  at  once  used  up  in  oxidising  the  hypochlorous 
acid.  T.  H.  P. 

Praseodymium  Ghloride.  By  Camille  Mationon  {CampC.  rend,, 
1902,  134^  427— 429).— Hydrated  praseodymium  chloride, 
PrCl3,7n20,  loses  water  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  tends  to  produce  a  hydrate,  PrClgySH^O.  If  heated 
at  115^,  it  loses  water  and  hydrogen  chloride  and  is  converted  into  an 
oxychloride.  If,  however,  it  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  at  108°,  it  yields  a  new  hydrate,  PrCl8,H20,  and  at  185° 
becomes  anhydrous  without  formation  of  any  oxychloride.  The  hepta- 
hydrate  begins  to  melt  at  105°,  and  loses  water.  It  dissolves  readUy 
in  water,  and  the  solution  saturated  at  13°  has  sp.  gr.  1  687  at  16°/4°; 
100  parts  contain  76*97  parts  of  the  hydrated  salt  or  50*96  parts  of 
the  anhydrous  salt.  At  100°,  the  solubility  in  water  is  unlimited.  In 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solubility  diminishes  in  accordance  with 
Engel's  law.  A  concentrated  solution  of  the  chloride  dissolves  praseo- 
dymium oxalate,  and  other  oxalates  of  the  rare  metals,  forming  crystal- 
liisable  oxalochlorides. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  melts  at  a  red  heat,  forming  a  green  liquid, 
which  is  not  sensibly  volatile  at  100°.  The  salt  combines  with 
water  with  great  energy. 

PrOlg,7H20  8oL  +  Aq=-PrClj  dis.  develops -f- 5*3  Cal.  at  17°, 
PrClj-hAq-PrClg  „  „       +33*9      „      18°. 

PrCl,-h7H20  8ol.-PrCl8,7H20flol.  „      +18*8  Cal. 
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The  anhydrous  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether  and  most  organic  liquids,  or  in  inorganic  chlorides  such  as 
phosphorus  trichloride,  or  stannic  chloride.  0.  H.  B. 

Aluminiam-Iron  and  Aluminium-Manganese  Alloys.  By 
LioN  GuiLLBT  (Gampt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  236— 238).— When  an 
intimate  mixture  of  aluminium  and  ferric  oxide  is  heated,  the  limit  of 
inflammation  corresponds  with  a  mixture  which  should  yield  the  alloy 
FeAl,  but  if  the  mixture  is  previously  heated  at  800^  the  limit  of 
inflammation  may  be  extended  to  the  mixture  yielding  FeAl^.  The 
product  from  mixtures  between  FeAl  and  Fo^qAI  rapidly  falls  to  a 
powder  containing  tetrahedral  crystals  of  the  compound  Fe^Alg,  which 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  maximum  of  the  curve  of  fusibility. 
Products  between  FeAl^  and  FeAL  yield  prismatic  crystals,  often  60 
to  80  mm.  long,  of  the  compound  FeAlj. 

With  aluminium  and  manganic  oxide,  the  limit  of  inflammation 
corresponds  with  a  mixture  which  should  yield  MnAI^,  but  by  pre- 
vious heating  can  be  extended  to  the  mixture  which  should  yield  Ma  Al^. 
There  is,  however,  always  considerable  loss  in  the  form  of  manganous 
oxide.  Products  between  the  limits  MnAlg  and  MnAI^  rapidly  fall 
to  powder  containing  crystals  of  the  compound  MnAlg,  which  can  be 
isolated  by  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Products 
between  MujAl  and  Mn^Al  behave  similarly,  but  yield  crystals 
of  the  compound  Mn^AIg.  A  mixture  of  manganic  oxide  and 
aluminium  in  the  proportions  to  form  MnAl^  yields  a  small  quantity  of 
this  compound  in  filiform  crystals  in  a  mass  of  corundum.    C.  H.  B. 

Cementation  of  Iron  by  Silicon.  By  Paul  Lebeau  {Bull.  Soe. 
Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  44 — 45). — By  heating  iron  embedded  in  crystals 
of  silicon  at  the  temperature  of  a  good  forge,  Moissan  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  173)  found  that  the  two  substances  combined  to  form  iron  silicide. 
The  author  now  shows  that  combination  of  the  two  elements  takes 
place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  (950^),  the  process  therefore 
resembling  the  cementation  of  iron  by  carbon.  A,  F. 

Orystallisation  of  Ohromic  Oxide.  By  Alfbed  Ditte  {Compt. 
rend.,  1902,  134,  336 — 343). — It  is  well  known  that  when  a  mixture 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  sodium  chloride  is  heated  to  bright 
redness,  a  considerable  quantity  of  chromic  oxide  is  obtained  crystal- 
lised in  thin,  brilliant  plates,  and  the  result  is  generally  attributed 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  chromic  oxide  in  the  fused  sodium  chloride. 
No  similar  result  is  obtained  with  potassium  dichromate  and  potassium 
chloride,  and  direct  experiment  shows  that  amorphous  chromic  oxide 
does  not  become  crystallised  when  fused  with  sodium  chlorida  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crystallised  oxide  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sodium  dichromate  and  sodium  chloride.  The  explanation  of 
the  change,  and  of  the  different  behaviour  of  potassium  chloride,  lies  in  the 
relatively  high  stability  of  potassium  chlorochromate  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  instability  of  the  corresponding  sodium  salt  on  the  other. 
Whep  a  dichromate  is  fused  with  sodium  chloride,  chromyl  dichloride 
is  pI^oduced,  and  it  is  the  decomposition  of  this  substance  that  yields 
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the  crystallised  chromic  oxide.  If  poiajssium  chloride  is  substituted 
for  the  sodium  salt,  only  a  small  quantity  of  chromyl  dichloride  is 
produced  owing  to  the  comparative  stability  of  the  potassium 
cblorochromate,  which  is  the  primary  product.  C.  H.  B. 

Molybdenmn  Oxides.  By  Marcel  Guichard  (Campt.  rend., 
1902,  134,  173—174.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  80,  658 ;  1901,  ii, 
659).— The  researches  of  Klason  (see  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  162,  163)  and 
Bailhache  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  five  blue  oxides  of  molyb- 
denum. In  all  probability,  however,  these  different  oxides  either  corres- 
pond with  the  blue  oxide  prepared  by  the  author,  or  are  mixtures 
of  this  compound  with  molybdenum  trioxide.  G.  T.  M. 

AnalyBis  of  the  Lower  Oxides  of  Molybdenmn  and  of  Metallio 
Molybdenum.  By  Gael  Fbisdheim  and  M.  K.  Hoffmann  {Ber.. 
1902,  86,  791— 798).— Molybdenum  dioxide  (MoOg)  can  be  very  easily 
prepared  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  by  a  modification  of  Guichard's 
method;  the  trioxide,  is  heated  in  hydrogen  at  the  boiling  point 
of  sulphur  and  the  product,  which  is  a  mixture  of  dioxide  and  trioxide, 
heated  to  dull  redness  in  dry  hydrogen  ehloride,  when  the  trioxide 
is  converted  into  a  volatile  oxychloride,  and  is  thus  removed. 

The  amount  of  molybdenum  dioxide  in  one  of  the  soluble  or 
insoluble  lower  oxides  of  molybdenum  can  readily  be  estimated  by 
treating  the  oxide  with  excess  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric 
ammonium  sulphate,  when  the  dioxide  is  oxidised  to  trioxide.  The 
ferrous  salt  thus  produced  is  titrated  with  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate. In  the  case  of  a  soluble  lower  oxide  of  molybdenum,  a 
known  excess  of  acidified  potassium  permanganate  may  be  directly 
added,  the  excess  being  estimated  by  standard  oxalic  acid. 

Metallic  molybdenum  is  siniilarly  quantitatively  converted  into 
the  trioxide  by  ferric  sulphate  and  can  thus  be  estimated. 

The  authors  find  that  the  known  process  for  estimating  molybdenum 
and  molybdenum  dioxide,  which  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  to  metallic  silver,  yields  good  results  when  very  dilute 
ammoniacal  silver  sulphate  is  employed.  The  precipitated  silver  is 
collected  and  washed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  weighed  as  chloride 
or  titrated  with  ammonium  thiocyanate.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Tmigsten,  Molybdenmn,  Uranium,  and  Titanium.  III. 
By  Alfred  Stavxnhaobn  and  K  Sohuchabd  (Ber.,  1902,  35,  909—912. 
Gompare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  489 ;  1900,  ii,  80).— The  following  alloys 
were  prepared  by  the  method  of  alumiuium-reduction :  WGo,  WMo, 
MoU,  MoFe,  MoSb,  UFe,  UCo,  UMd,  TiFe,  TiCo,  TiCu,  PbW,  PbMo, 
FeBa,  GrCoWMo,  TiWMo,  MoUCrTi,  and  FeMnU.  T.  M.  L. 

Tin  Sponge  and  Crystals  formed  by  Eleotrolysis.  By  W. 
Pfahhauskb,  jr.  {ZeiL  Elektrochem,,  1902,  8,  41— 43).— When  solu- 
tions of  stannous  or  stannic  chloride  of  more  than  normal  strength 
are  electrolysed  with  a  current  density  at  the  cathode  exceeding  0*01 
ampere  per  sq.  cm.,  crystals  of  tin  are  deposited.     Wtth  more  dilute 
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BolatioDB,  spongy  tin  is  formed^  whilst  small  corrents  deposit  ooherent 
metal  from  the  concentrated  solutions.  T.  £. 

Bnantiotropy  of  Tin.  VII.  By  E&nst  Cohsn  {Froe.  K.  Aiad. 
WeUnach.  AmstBrdam,  1901,  4,  377—378.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
83,  212,  408  ;  1901,  ii,  106,  244).— Analytical  examination  shows  that 
the  tin  used  by  the  author  in  his  previous  researches  contains  only  the 
slightest  traces  of  impurities.  J.  0.  P. 

Alloys  of  Antimony  and  Tellurium.  By  Hbnbt  Fat  and 
Habbison  Eybbett  Ashlby  {Atmt.  Cham.  /.,  1902,  2f7,  95—105).— 
The  freezing  points  of  a  series  of  antimony  and  tellurium  alloys  were 
determined  by  the  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer,  and  the  specific  gravities 
were  also  determined. 

The  composition  of  the  alloy  with  maximum  freezing  point  corres- 
ponds with  the  formula  Bibfie^.  The  compound  forms  an  eutectic 
alloy  (containing  87  per  cent,  of  tellurium,  and  melting  at  421°)  with 
tellurium  ;  it  is  isomorphous  with  antinnony. 

The  specific  gravities  found  for  the  alloys  are  of  little  yalue,  for  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them  free  from  air  cavities. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  alloy  containing  61*37  per  cent,  of 
tellurium  appeared  absolutely  uniform.  When  more  tellurium  is 
present,  eutectic  alloy  and  antimony  telluride  can  both  be  clearly 
seen.  J.  MoO. 

Preparation  of  Tantalum  in  the  EUeotrio  Fumaoe  and  its 
Properties.  By  Hbnbi  Moissak  (C&mpi,  rmtd.,  1902,  134, 
211 — 215).— ^Wben  tantalum  pentozide  is  mixed  with  somewhat 
less  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  sugar-carbon,  and  heated  for  not 
less  than  10  minutes  in  the  electric  furnace  with  a  current  of  60  volts 
and  800  amperes,  a  fused  mass  of  metallic  tantalum  is  obtained,  con- 
taining 0*5  to  2 '5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  crystal- 
line fracture ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  12 '7  9,  which  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  given  by  Berzelius  or  Hose.  Finely  powdered  tantalum  bums  in 
fluorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  in  chlorine,  it  is  attacked  at 
150°,  and  burns  at  about  250° ;  in  bromine  vapour,  it  is  attacked  at  a 
red  heat,  but  not  in  iodine  vapour  even  at  600°.  It  bums  in  oxygen 
at  600°,  but  is  not  affected  by  sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium  vapour 
at  700°,  or  by  phosphorus  or  arsenic  at  their  boiling  points,  or  by 
nitrogen  at  1200°.  Hydrogen  chloride  attacks  tantalum  with 
liberation  of  hydrogen,  but  water  vapour  and  hydrogen  sulphide  have 
little  or  no  action  at  600°.  Ammonia  is  decomposed  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  but  the  tantalum  does  not  increase  in  weight.  Tantalum  shows 
tery  little  tendency  to  combine  with  metals.  It  reduces  sulphur 
dioxide  and  nitrous  and  nitric  oxides  with  incandescence  at  about  500°, 
phosphorus  and  arseni6  pentoxides  below  a  red  heat,  and  iodic 
anhydride  6n  gently  heating.  It  also  readily  reduces  lead  and 
manganese  peroxides,  lead  monoxide,  and  mercurous  and  mercuric 
chlorides.  It  is  oxidised  by  fused  potassium  hydroxide,  but  is  not 
attacked  by  fused  potassium  chlorate,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from 
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mobiam.  It  ie  also  less  readilj  attacked  than  niobium  by  fused 
potassium  nitrate.  Tantalum  is  not  attacked  by  single  acids  or  by 
aqua  regia,  but  like  niobium  and  silicon  it  is  oxidised  by  a  mixture  of 
aqua  regia  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  In  general  chemical  behaviour,  tan- 
talum resembles  the  non-metals  rather  than  the  metals.        0.  H.  B. 

Platinam  Tetraiodide.  By  Italo  Bbllucci  {Aui  R.  Aeead, 
Lineei,  1902,  [v],  11,  i,  8— 12).— The  author  finds  that,  like  the 
chloride  and  bromide,  platinic  iodide  behaves  as  an  anhydride  and 
takes  up  2  mols.  of  water  to  form  an  acid  of  the  composition 
[PtI^(OH)JHj.  This  is  shown  by  allowing  the  iodide  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  95  per  ceut.  alcohol,  by  which  means  a 
solution  having  an  intense  chestnut-brown  colour  is  obtained.  This 
liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  light,  has  an  acid  reaction  and  decom- 
poses carbonates.  When  treated  with  concentrated  aqueous  solutions 
of  salts  of  various  metals,  it  yields  precipitates  which  are  found  to  be 
salts  of  an  acid  having  the  formula  just  given  :  The  following  salts, 
which  are,  in  general,  of  a  reddish-browu  or  chestnut  colour,  have  been 
prepared:  [Ptl.(OH) jAg, ;  [PtI,(OH) JPb,Pb(OH), ;  [PtI,(OH),p:ia ; 
and  [Ptl^COH)  JHg.  T.  H.  P. 
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Ghalmersite,  a  New  Sulphide  of  the  Copper-glance  Group. 
By  EuoEN  HussAK  {CerUr.  Mm.,  1902,  69— 72).— This  mineral  is 
found  associated  with  copper-pyrites,  pyrrhotite,  calcite,  siderite, 
dolomite,  albite,  quartz,  (be.,  in  the  Monro  Yelho  gold-mine,  Minas 
G^raes,  BrazU.  The  acicular  crystals  are  very  similar  to  copper-glance 
in  habit,  twinning  and  angles  [a  :6  :c:« 0*5734  : 1  :0*9649].  The 
colour  is  bronze-yellow;  Hs3^;  sp.  gr.  4*68.  The  mineral  is 
magnetic  like  pyrrhotite.  From  the  following  analysis  by  Florence 
(on  only  0*016  gram)  the  formula  is  given  as  Cu^^fFe^S^f : 

Fe.  Cu.  S.  Total. 

46*96  1704  35'30  99*29 

The  mineral  is  isomorphous  with  copper-glance,  and  its  existence 
suggests  that  there  may  be  a  form  of  FenSn^.!  dimorphous  with 
pyrrhotite.  The  fact  that  copper-glance  has  not  been  found  at  Morro 
Yelho  is  considered  to  negative  the  suggestion  that  the  new  mineral 
may  be  only  crystals  of  copper-glance  piEurtly  replaced  by  pyrrhotite. 

L.  J.  S. 

New  Occurrenoe  of  Sperrylite.  By  Horace  L.  Wells  and 
Samuel  L.  Pbnfield  {Amer.  J.  Set.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  95— 96).— A 
specimen  of  platiniferous  copper  ore  from  the  Rambler  mine  in  the 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  Wyoming,  was  found  to  consist  of  covellite 
enclosing  a  few  'minute  cubic  crystals  of  sperrylite  (PtAsj). 

Lb  J.  S. 
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Analysis  of  the  Saccbaroid  Marble  of  Carrara.  By  Egidio  Pol- 
LACGi  (Gaztetta,  1902,  32,  i,  83— 87).— This  marble  is  white,  with  ooca- 
sional  bluish-black  veins  and  blackish,  linear  dotting8,and  gives  a  saooha- 
roidal  fracture.  Under  the  lens,  it  appears  to  be  formed  of  crystals  in 
which  the  rhombobedral  form  is  visible.  Its  composition  in  parts  per 
1000  is  :  CaO,  653-8  ;  MgO,  5*891 ;  FogOj (maximum),  06834;  Al^Og, 
0-5024;  Na,0,  0-1334;  (NHJ^O,  0-1116;  COj.  43696;  PjO^.  0-965; 
CI,  0-458  ;  SO,,  018 ;  N3O5,  00025  ;  NjO,,  0-0004 ;  SiOj.  001 ;  organic 
matter,  0-079 ;  difference,  0-2233.  The  author  considers  that  the 
above  analysis  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  organic  origin  of  the 
marble.  T.  H.  P. 

Tbe  Marbles  of  Assynt.  By  J.  J.  Habbis  Teall  and  William 
PoLLABD  (Summary  qf  Progress,  Geol,  Survey  United  Kingdom  for  1900, 
1901, 151 — 156). — The  plutonic  mass  of  Cnoc  na  Sroine  in  Sutherland, 
consisting  mainly  of  red  granite  or  syenite,  shading  off  into  typical  nephe- 
line-syenite  and  borolanite,  is  intrusive  into  Durness  dolomites.  The 
metamorphosed  dolomites  contain,  in  different  portions,  brucite,  diop- 
side,  tremolite,  mica,  forsterite  and  serpentine.  Brucite  (anal.  I,  sp.  gr, 
2-41)  occurs  in  fibrous  or  scaly  aggregates,  and  is  probably  an  altera- 
tion product  after  periclase ;  in  association  with  calcite  and  dolomite, 
it  forms  a  white  rock  practically  identical  with  the  predazzite  of  the 
Tyrol.  Forsterite  (anal.  II  and  III)  occurs  as  grains  in  a  white  rock, 
composed  of  this  mineral  and  calcite  ;  the  serpentine  (ophicalcite)  has 
been  derived  by  its  alteration.  Analysis  lY  is  of  forsterite  from  Skye. 
In  other  varieties  of  the  altered  rocks,  tremolite  is  invariably  associated 
with  calcite,  whilst  diopside  is  frequently  associated  with  dolomite, 
thus  indicating  that  the  rocks  are  altered  siliceous  dolomites,  since  the 
development  of  tremolite  (CaO,3MgO,4Si02)  in  dolomite  would  natur- 
ally be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  calcite,  whereas  diopside 
(OaO,MgO,2Si02)  could  be  formed  directly  by  the  simple  substitution 
of  silica  for  carbon  dioxide. 

In  some  cases,  a  green  legirine-augite  (anal.  V,  also  TiOj,  LijO, 
traces)  occurs  in  the  dolomite,  indicating  that  there  has  been  an 
intimate  blending  of  sedimentary  and  igneous  material  accompanied  by 
some  interchange  of  constituents  : 

Loss  on 
igni- 
SiOy  A1,0,.  FegO,.  FeO.  MnO.    GaO.     MgO.      E^O.  KaaO.   tion.    Total 


1.     0-4 

1-4 

— 

— 

0-8 

66  0 

— 



81-2      99-8 

II.  42-2 

0-8      0-6 

— 

— 

0-8 

67-0 

— 

— 

0-8    1011 

III.  42-6 

1-2      1-2 

— 

— 

0-6 

61-2 

^-. 



81      99-9 

IV.  41-6 

0-9      1-4 

— 

— 

0-8 

66-6 

— 



1-2    100-9 

V.  68-68 

1-32    9-46 

8*86 

0-81 

16-82 

11-67 

0-20 

8-81 

078  100-76 

Analyses  are  also  given  of  rocks,  and  of  the  felspars  isolated  from 
them,  from  the  North-west  Highlands.  L.  J.  S. 

Anapaite :  a  New  Mineral  By  A.  Sachs  {Sitzungsber,  Akad,  Win. 
Berlin^  1902,  18 — 21). — This  mineral  was  found  on  limonite  in  the 
iron  mine  Scheljesni  Bog,  near  Anapa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  forms 
platy  or  radially  crystallised  masses,  lees  often  distinct,  transparent  crys- 
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talB,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour  and  with  a  bright  vitreous  lustre. 
Eesults  are  given  of  the  goniometric  measurements  and  optical  deter- 
minations made  on  the  triclinic  crystals.  Analysis  gave  the  following 
results,  from  which  is  deduced  the  formula' FeCa2(P04)2y4H20.  Water 
is  expelled  only  at  a  high  temperature,  and  it  has  an  acid  reaction : 

FeO.  CaO.  PjOb.  HaO.         Alkalis.        Total.  Sp.  gr. 

18-07        27-77        36-51         18-47        trace        9982        2-81 

The  new  mineral  is  closely  related  to,  but  considered  to  be  distinct 
from,  the  triclinic  messelite,  (Oa,Fe,Mg)3(POj2>2^H20,  for  which  was 
approximately  determined  the  angle  wm  =  42 — 43^,  and  the  extinction 
on  a,  referred  to  the  edge  a/m,  « 20° ;  the  corresponding  values  for 
anapaite  are  44''55'  and  IS''.  L.  J.  S. 

Wavellite  firozn  ManziaAia  (Provinoe  ol[  Borne).  By  Feb- 
Buocio  Zambonini  {Aiii  R.  Accad,  Lineei^  1902,  [v],  11,  i,  123 — 125). 
— ^The  author  describes  a  specimen  of  wavellite,  occurring  in  spheres 
and  hemispheres  having  a  perfect,  radiating,  fibrous  structure  and  a 
very  pale  greenish  surface  colour.  Its  composition  is  :  P^Og,  33*76 ; 
AljOj,  37-11 ;  HjO,  26-69,  and  F,  2-05  per  cent.,  which  agrees  well 
with  that  given  by  Groth.  T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Ammoninm  Chloride  on  certain  Silicates.  By 
Frahk  W.  Glabke  and  Geobgb  Stbiqeb  {Atmt,  J,  Sei.,  1902,  [iv],  13, 
27—38.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  24,  219,  414).— In  continuing 
their  investigation  of  the  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on  silicates, 
tiie  authors  now  give  their  results  obtained  with  the  following  minerals. 
Stilbite  from  Wasson's  Bluff,  Nova  Scotia  (anal.  I,  fractional  water 
under  1a);  heulandite  from  Berufiord,  Iceland  (anal.  II);  chabazite 
from  Wasson's  Bluff,  Nova  Scotia  (anal.  Ill,  fractional  water  IIIa)  ; 
thomsonite  from  Table  Mountain,  Gk>lden,  Colorado,  (anal.  IV,  frac- 
tional water  IYa)  ;  ilvaite  from  Golconda  Mine,  Owyhee  Co.,  Idaho 
(anal  V,  by  Hillebrand  ;  HjO  at  105°,  0-15;  above  105°,  264); 
iBgirite  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas  (anal.  YI ;  H^O  at  100°  0-15  ; 
above  100°,  0*40).  Also  riebeckite  (f),  serpentine,  leuchtenbergite, 
and  phlogopite,  of  which  analyses  have  already  been  published  : 

SiO,.  AlsOs.         FegOy  FeO.  MnO.  GaO. 


I.  65-41 

16-85 

0-18 





7-78 

II.  57-10 

16-82 

— 



— 

6-96 

III.  50-78 

1718 

0-40 

— 

— 

7-84 

IV.  41 13 

29-58 





— 

11-26 

V.  29-16 

0-62 

20-40 

2914 

6-16 

1302 

VI.  60-45 

2-76 

23-42 

6-26 

0-10 

6-92 

SiO. 

HgO. 

K^. 

Ka,0. 

H,0. 

Total. 

L     - 

005 



1-23 

1901 

100-51 

n.    0-46 

0-07 

0-42 

1-25 

16-61 

99-68 

III.    — 

004 

0-73 

1-28 

2185 

100-10 

IV.     — 

— 

— 

6-31 

13-13 

100-40 

V.     — 

016 

— 

0-08 

2-79 

100-41 

VI.      — 

1-48 

0-24 

— 

0-55 

10002 

>L.  LXXZU. 
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H,0  at                                              Low        Full 
100^        180''        2M)''        SSO*"     redness,  redness.  Blowpipe.  ToUl. 
lA.       8-60        6*46        8-80         2-10        2*96        0*06        004         19-01 
^^ ^ ^ 

IlA.       8*62  18-00  16-61 

IIlA.       5-22        5-70        8-92        286        4*61        018        001        2185 
IVa.       1-01        1-44        106        8-90        565         —  008        18-18 

.  The  zeolites,  stilbite,  te.,  behave  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
previously  described  for  other  zeolites,  natrolite,  iui.  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
414).  When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonium  chloride  at  350^, 
they  are  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  ammonium  derivatives, 
ammonium  more  or  less  completely  replacing  the  calcium  and  sodium. 
From  these  zeolites,  either  before  or  after  ignition,  very  little  silica  is 
extracted  by  sodium  carbonate  solution  ;  they  cannot  therefore  be 
represented  as  metasilicates.  Stilbite,  heulandite  and  chabazite  approxi- 
mate more  or  less  nearly  to  trisilicates  in  their  composition,  whilst 
thomsonite  is  essentially  an  orthosilicate  with  variable  admixtures  of 
trisilicate  molecules. 

The  other  minerals  examined  do  not  yield  ammonium  derivatives 
when  heated  with  ammonium  chloride,  but  ilvaite  is  strongly  attacked, 
riebeckite  moderately,  and  the  others  only  feebly.  L.  J.  8. 

Composition  of  YttriaUte  and  Thalenite.  By  William  F. 
HiLLSBBAND  {Am«r.  J.  Sci.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  145— 152).— The  formula, 
B203,2Si02,  of  yttrialite  having  recently  been  called  into  question,  the 
mineral  has  been  submitted  to  a  new  analysis,  but  with  no  very  satis- 
factory result.  The  material  analysed  was  purified  with  acid ;  the  sp. 
gr.  before  being  so  treated  was  4-59,  and  afterwards  4*65.  The  new 
results  are : 


SiOi. 

TiOa. 

ThOa. 

VO^ 

Ce,0,. 

La,0„  &o. 

Y,0„  &c 

Pe,0^ 

FcO. 

29-68 

0  05 

10-85 

1-64 

8  07 

618 

48-45 

0-76 

1-96 

MnO.  PbO.  CaO.  MgO.  H,O(>105').  HjO(<106*').  COj.   P,0,  P,  Alkalis.    ToUl 
0-88    0-80   0*67   0*16  082  0*04  O'll    0*12       traces        99-69 

Between  1  and  2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  (f)  and  helium  (1)  are  present  in 
a  gram  of  yttrialite.  These  results,  which  asree  fairly  well  with 
Mackintosh's  analysis,  lead  to  the  formula  R  ei^'"«86^""4r(S407)^y, 
or  deducting  the  thorium  and  uranium  as  thorite,  R"6iR'"«w^^447^i68S  • 
the  latter,  written  as  a  basic  salt  of  metasilicic  acid,  is  approximately 
R"B'  s(^ ''^)'8(^^^8)7*  Iteasons  are  given  for  considering  as  doubt- 
ful the  formula  assigned  to  the  recently  described  minex^  thalenite 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  766).  Possibly  the  presence  of  helium  and  other 
gases  in  thes^  minerals  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  difficulty 
in  deducing  satisfactory  formule.  L.  J.  S. 

Mineral  Water  of  Poleo,  near  Bohio  [Italy].  By  Pistbo  Spica 
and  GuiDO  Sghiavon  {Gazzetia,  1902, 82,  i,  63— 74).--This  water,  when 
collected,  was  issuing  at  the  rate  of  1-16  litres  per  minute  at  a 
temperature  of  13-9^  that  of  the  air  being  26^ ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*0012 
at  2574^*  A  detailed  analysis  is  given  of  the  water,  which  may  be 
classed  as  ferrugino-mangamferous.  T.  H.  P. 
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Mineral  Water  from  the  Jolanda  Spring,  near  Staro  [Italy]. 
By  FiJBTRO  Spioa  and  Gumo  Schiavon  {Gazzetta,  1902,  32,  i,  75 — 83). 
— ^This  water  much  resembles  that  from  the  Royal  Spring  near  Staro. 
A  detailed  analysis  is  given.  T.  H.  P. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Blood-Platelets.  By  Gbobge  T.  Ebmp  and  0.  O.  Stanley  (Proe. 
Amer.  Physiol.  Soe,,  1902  ;  Amer,  J.  Physiol.,  6,  xi.). — Blood-platelets 
on  agar-agar  containing  sodium  bexametaphosphate,  execute  amoeboid 
movements ;  this  confirms  an  observation  previously  made  by  Dietjen 
{Virehou/s  Archil),  1901,  164,  239).  After  intravenous  injection  of 
methylene-blue,  the  platelets  contain  blue-stained  granules.  The 
granules  appear  to  be  composed  of  nucleo-proteid.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Number  of  Blood-Platelets  at  High  Altitudes.  By 
Gbobgs  T.  Kemp  (Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soo.,  1902 ;  Amsr.  J.  Physiol., 
6,  xi— xii). — ^The  red  corpuscles  and  platelets  were  counted  in  Paris  ; 
the  mean  per  cubic  millimetre  gave  4,800,000  and  457,000  respectively ; 
the  ratio  of  platelets  to  red  corpuscles  was  thus  1 :  10*5.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  a  journey  was  made  to  the  Gorner  Grat,  10,290  feet  above 
sea  level ;  the  ascent  was  made  by  railway  to  exclude  fatigue.  Seventy- 
two  hours  after  the  last  count  in  Paris,  the  numbers  were  7,000,000 
and  1,206,900,  the  ratio  being  1 : 58.  The  size  of  the  platelets  had 
increased ;  the  number  of  small  red  corpuscles  was  also  large ;  no 
connecting  form  between  the  two  could  be  discovered.         W.  D.  H. 

B61e  of  the  Cell  Nucleus  in  Oxidation  and  Sjmthesis.  By 
R.  S.  LiLLis  {Proe.  Amsr.  Physiol.  Soe.,  1902 ;  Amsr.  J.  Physiol.,  6, 
XV — ^xvi). — Fresh  and  alcoholic  tissues  of  the  frog  were  treated  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  j9-phenylenediamine  and  a-naphthol.  This  turns 
violet  on  oxidation  from  the  formation  of  indophenol.  The  coloration 
is  most  intense,  and  appears  most  readily  in  those  regions  where 
nuclei  are  most  densely  aggregated ;  for  instance,  in  kidney,  spleen, 
and  thymus.  The  phenomenon  is  prevented  by  acids,  by  reducing 
substances,  and  by  poisons  like  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  interfere  with 
oxidation.  W.  D.  H. 

Ooourrence  of  p-Hydroxyphenylethylamine  in  Pancreatic  Di- 
gestion. Fermentative  Origin  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  By  R  L. 
^MEhBOS  {Beitr.  chsm.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  1,  501-508).— In  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  substances  of  small  molecular  weight  which  are 
known  to  result  from  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  pioteids,  there  are 
several  others,  of  which  one  only,jE>-hydroxyphenylethylamine,  is  described 
in  the  present  paper ;  as  it  increases,  the  amount  of  tyrosine  diminishes, 
henoe  it  is  formed  from  the  latter  by  removal  of  the  elements  of  carbon 
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dioxide.     This  fermentative  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  without  the 
taking  up  of  oxygen  or  water  is  regarded  as  a  point  of  interest. 

The  End  Product  of  Peptio  Digestion.  By  Lao  Langstbin 
{Beitr.  ehem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  1,  507— 523).— Very  prolonged  gas- 
tric digestion  leads  to  the  formation  of  simple  products  similar  to  those 
produced  in  a  shorter  time  by  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids. 
Among  the  substances  identified  were  leucine,  tyrosine,  glutamic  acid, 
and  (probably)  jE>-hydroxyphenylethylamlne;  the  substances  intermediate 
between  peptone  and  amino-acids,  described  by  Pflaundler  were  not 
discoTered :  possibly  in  these  experiments  digestion  had  gone  too  far. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Hydroxides  of  Barium,  Calcium,  and  Strontium 
on  Tryptic  Digestion.  By  Albbrt  Dibtzs  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1902,  i, 
328—329  ]  from  Inaug.  Diss.  Leipzig,  1900).— The  optimum  of  tryptic 
digestion  was  obtained  if  the  digestive  fluid  contains  barium  hydr- 
oxide, 0*06  to  0'15,  calcium  hydroxide,  0*034  to  0*054,  oi^ strontium  hydr- 
oxide, 0*058  to  0*085  per  cent.  These  numbers  correspond  with  a  gram- 
mol.  in  from  114  to  285  litres.  In  the  case  of  potassium  carbonate, 
the  optimum  of  digestion  is  obtained  where  a  gram-mol.  is  dissolved  in 
from  13  to  25  litres.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Horsee.  By  Theodob  Pfbiffsb  {Lomdw.  Versuehs- 
Stat,  1902,  66,  283— -288). — A  criticism  of  Zuntz  and  Hagemann's 
experiments  and  conclusions  {ibid.,  1901,  56,  112 ;  compare  Pteiffer, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  654).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Metabolism  in  Horses.]  By  Nathan  Zuntz  and  0.  Hagbmann 
{LandfD.  Versuchs-Stal.,  1902,  66,  289— 292).— A  reply  to  Pfeiffer 
(preceding  abstract). 

Formation  of  Phenol  and  Indoxyl  as  Intermediate  Meta- 
bolic Products  and  their  Relationship  to  Glycuronic  Acid 
Bxcretion.  By  Oasl  Lewin  {Bsitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  1, 
472 — 500). — In  phloridzin  diabetes  there  is  an  increase  in  the  indoxyl 
and  phenol  excreted.  This  is  not  due  to  intestinal  putrefaction,  but 
the  substances  in  question  are  intermediate  metabolites.  Accom- 
panying this 'there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  glycuronic  acid, 
which  is  probably  the  result  of  the  phenol  and  indoxyl  produced,  and 
the  acid  is  excreted  in  combination  with  these  aromatic  substances. 

W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  of  Phosphorus,  Oalcimn,  and  Ma^esium  in 
Herbivora.  By  Pbbknoz  Tangl  (J^up«r'«  iircAw,  1902,80,227—239). 
— Experiments  on  horses,  the  principal  conclusions  from  which  are 
that  the  amount  of  drinking  water  makes  no  difference  either  on  the 
absorption  or  metabolism  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  that  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  in  the  urine  shows  some  pajrallelism  to  nitrogen,  and 
rises  when  that  in  the  food  increases  ;  that  the  amount  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  in  the  excreta  depends  on  the  amount  in  the  food.  There 
appears  to  be  some  retention  of  calcium,  for  foods  poor  in  that  element 
may  be  taken  for  som^  time  without  injurious  effects,         W.  D.  H. 
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Influence  of  Fat  and  Carbohydrate  on  Proteid  Metabolism. 
By  T.  W.  Tallqvist  {Arch.  Hygime,  1902,  41,  177— 189).— The 
experiments  on  the  author's  person  confirm  the  statement,  made 
previously  by  several  observers,  that  carbohydrate  has  a  greater 
'  proteid-sparing '  action  than  fat.  Within  the  limits  of  the  diets 
employed,  the  changed  proportion  between  fat  and  carbohydrate  has, 
however,  very  little  influence  on  the  total  nitrogenous  exchange. 

W.  D.  H. 

S3nithesis  of  Proteid  in  the  Animal  Body.  By  Otto  Loewi 
(ChMn,  Cmtr.,  1902,  i,  329 ;  from  Centr.  Phytiol.,  1902,  16,590—591). 
— ^A  small  dog  was  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  by  feeding  it 
on  starch  and  sugar,  pl%M  the  productaof  a  pancreatic  digestion  which 
had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  the  biuret  reaction.  This  confirms 
Kutscher  and  Seemann's,  and  also  Cohnheim's,  observations  that  the 
body  is  capable  of  synthesising  proteids  from  its  simpler  constituents. 

W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Pat  By  Eduard  PflCgbr  {Pflilger'a  Archiv,  1902, 
89,  211— 226).— Polemical  against  O.  Loewi.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Iodised  Fat  in  the  Mammary  Glands.  By 
F.  Jantzek  {Chem.  Centr.y  1902,  i,  219;  from  Centr.  Physiol.,  1901, 
16,  506 — 511). — Winternitz  and  Oaspari  consider  the  appearance 
of  iodised  fat  in  the  milk  after  it  has  been  given  in  the  food  as  a 
proof  that  the  food  fat  passes  unchanged  into  the  milk  fat.  That  this 
assumption  is  incorrect  is  shown  by  the 'present  experiments,  for 
iodised  casein  (incompletely  free  from  fat,  it  is  true)  leads  to  the  same 
result.     Iodide  of  starch  and  alkali  iodides  have  not  this  effect. 

W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Sugar  ftom  Fat.  By  Orro  Loewi  {Chsm.  Centr,, 
1902,  i,  220—221 ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Paih.  Pharm,,  1901,  47,  68—76). 
— ^If  fat  is  given  to  dogs  suffering  from  phloridun  diabetes,  or  to 
human  beings  with  severe  diabetes,  the  relation  of  sugar  to  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  is  often  higher  than  was  found  by  Minkowski  and  by 
Lusk  in  the  animals  studied  by  them.  This  is  attributed  to  the  proteid 
sparing  action  of  the  fat.  This  sparing  action  leads  to  a  retention  of 
the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  proteid  molecule,  whilst  the  part  which 
gives  rise  to  sugar  is  not  retained.  ^-  ^-  ^* 

Does  Dextrose  arise  ftom  Oellulose  in  Digestion?  By 
Graham  Lusk  {Proe.  Amer.  PhyHd.  Soc.,  1902;  Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
6^  xiii). — In  phkridzin  diabetes,  if  dextrose  is  given,  it  is  quantitatively 
elimioated  in  the  urine.  Since  cellulose  given  in  such  a  case  does  not 
increase  the  dextrose  of  the  urine,  it  follows  that  dextrose  is  not 
produced  from  oellulose  during  digestion.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Importance  of  Pentosans.  By  Josep  Konig 
and^A.  Rkinhabot  {ZeU.  Ndhr.  Omasam.,  1902,  6,  110-116).— 
After  feeding  on  pentosans,  the  urine  contains  only  traces  of  f  orf  uroids. 
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They  appear  also  to  have  a  *  sparing '  effect  on  metabolism,  and  are 
therefore  regarded  as  valuable  from  the  nutritive  standpoint 

W.  D.  H. 

Utilisation  of  Sugars  (Bihexoses)  in  the  Organism.  By  Albbbt 
Charbin  and  Bbogabd  (CompL  rend,,  1902,  134,  188 — 190.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  216). — When  different  bihexoses  are  simultaneously  in- 
gested into  omnivorous  animals  accustomed  to  an  amylaceous  diet,  it  is 
found  that  maltose  is  more  readily  hydrolysed  than  either  lactose  or 
sucrose.  On  comparing  lactose  and  sucrose,  it  is  found  that  lactosuria 
is  less  frequent  than  sucrosuria  in  animals  having  a  milk  diet,  whilst 
the  converse  is  true  of  animals  consuming  large  quantities  of  sucrose. 
The  facility  with  which  these  sugars  are  hydrolysed  depends  on  the 
habitual  diet ;  it  is  the  alimentation  which  makes  the  ferment. 

When  very  excessive  doses  of  a  bihexose  are  administered,  the  urine 
is  found  to  contain  this  sugar  and  also  the  products  of  its  hydrolysis. 

G.  T.  M. 

Aotion  of  Alcohol  as  a  * ProteidSparer.'  By  Rudolf  Bosie- 
MANN  (Ffiugtr'a  Archiv,  1902,  89,  178— 210).— Polemical  against 
B.  0.  Neumann  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  154).  W.  D.  H. 

Aotion  of  Alcohol  on  Muscle.  By  Fbederio  S.  Lee  and 
William  Salant  {Froe.  Am&r.  Fhyaiol.  Soe,,  1902  ;  Amer,  J.  Physiol, 
6,  xiii — xiv). — ^The  experiments  were  made  on  frogs ;  the  alcohol  was 
given  subcutaneously,  and  one  gastrocnemius  muscle  was  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  drug  and  compared  with  the  other.  One  to  4  minims 
of  10  per  cent,  alcohol  per  gram  of  frog  increases  muscular  work  by  10 
per  cent.     Less  than  this  has  no  effect ;  larger  quantities  are  harmful. 

W.  D.  H. 

Decomposition  of  Guanidine  in  the  Animal  Body.  By  Ernst 
PoMMKEEENlG  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol  Path,,  1902,  1,  561—566).— 
Guanidine  is  highly  toxid.  Doses  smaller  than  poisonous  ones  are  in 
rabbits  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine,  Guanidine  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  normal  oxidation  product  of  arginine  in  the  body. 

W.  D.  H. 

Arsenic  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By  Earl  Cebny  (Zeii. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1902,  34,  408— 416).— Like  Hbdlmoser  (Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  673),  the  author  finds  that  Gautier's  statement  thai  arsenic  is  a 
normal  and  important  constituent  of  various  parts  of  the  body  is 
incorrect.  Sometimes  minimal  traces  are  found  which  have  no 
physiological  significance.  W.  D.  H. 

Florence's  Crystals.  By  N.  Booabius  (Zeit.  phyai$L  Chem,,  1902, 
34,  339— 346).— The  crystals  first  described  by  Florence  as  obtainable 
from  spermatic  fluid  are  now  shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
choline.  W.  D.  H.   * 

Amount  of  Iodine  in  Sheep's  Thyroid.  By  Jac.  Wohlmuth 
{Cham,  CerUr.,  1902,  i,  327;  from  CerUr,  Physiol,,  16,  587—588).— 
Hungarian  sheep,  like  those  examined  by  Baumann,  have  in    their 
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thyroids,  iodothyrin,  which  contains  3*2  to  3*3  per  cent,  of  iodine. 
This  is  regarded  as  important,  as  the  districts  from  which  the  sheep 
gathered  food  are  far  from  the  sea.  W.  D.  H. 

Silioio  Aoid  in  the  Tissues,  especially  in  the  Whartonian 
Jelly.  By  Hugo  Sohulz  {PflUgw^a  Arehiv,  1902,  89,  112—118).— 
The  amount  of  silicic  acid  is  higher  in  the  same  tissues  in  youth  than 
in  old  age.  It  is  highest  of  all  in  the  embryonic  connective  tissues, 
such  as  the  Whartonian  jelly.  W.  D.  H. 

Relation  between  Spleen  and  Pcuicreas.  By  Leo  F.  Rbttgeb 
{Proe.  Amer,  PhynoL  Soo.,  1902  ;  Amer.  J,  Phynol.y  6,  xiv). — Spleen 
extracts,  both  in  vitro  and  in  vivo,  increase  the  proteolytic  power  of 
pancreatic  extracts.  Other  fluids  intravenously  injected  (saline  solution, 
boiled  extracts  of  spleen,  extracts  of  liver,  pancreap,  &o.)  have  no 
specific  '  trypsinogenic '  effects.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Mechanism  of  the  so-called  Peripheral  Reflex  Secretion 
of  the  Pancreas.  By  William  M.  Batliss  and  Eenest  H.  Starling 
(Centr.  Physiol.,  1902,  16,  682—683).— The  secretion  which  the 
pancreas  pours  out  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  acid  to  the 
intestinal  wall  occurs  when  all  connections  with  the  central  nervous 
system  are  severed,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  reflex,  having  its 
centre  in  the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus  (Wertheimer  and  Lepage). 
It  is  now  shown  that  it  also  occurs  when  all  connections  with  the 
solar  plexus  are  cut  through.  It  must  therefore  be  due  to  chemical 
stimulation  of  the  pancreatic  cells.  The  specific  irritant  is  not  the 
add,  as  injection  of  0*4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect.  It 
is  something  (a  *  secretin ')  which  is  produced  by  the  acid  acting  on 
some  substance  (prosecretin)  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum.  If  the  mucous  membrane  is  rubbed  up  with  the 
add,  and  the  filtered  product  is  injected,  there  is  an  immediate  fiow 
of  the  juice.  The  injection  also  produces  a  rise  of  blood-pressure. 
The  substance  which  produces  this  effect  is  not  the  secretin,  for 
extracts  of  the  ileum  similarly  prepared  have  no  action  on  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  but  nevertheless  produce  a  rise  of  blood-pressure. 

The  extract  of  jejunum  produces  its  effect  on  secretion  after  the 
separation  of  all  protdds.  Secretin  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
and  is  probably  a  substance  of  small  molecular  weight.  Further 
chemical  examination  of  this  material  is  in  progress. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  observation  may  be  the  precursor  of  the 
discovery  of  other  secretins  in  the  body,  and  that  Pawloff's  work  on 
the  secretory  action  of  th^  vagus  nerve  on  the  pancreas  will  need 
revidon.  W.  D.  H. 

Diuresis.  By  John  T.  Halsey  {Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1902 ; 
Amer  J.  Physiol.,  6,  xvi — xvii). — ^Nussbaum's  results  on  urinary  secre- 
tion in  frogs  are  confirmed.  The  tubular  epithelium  excretes  urea 
and  certain  salts.  Under  the  influence  of  theobromine  or  phloridzin, 
it  has  the  power  of  excreting  sugar  also.  W.  D.  H. 
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Saline  DiureedB.  By  Arthur  B.  Cushny  {Proc.  Am&r,  Phyaiol.  Soe,, 
1902  ;  Arner.  J,  Physiol.  9  6,  zvii — xviii). — Sodium  sulphate  given 
intravenously  causes  more  profuse  diuresis  than  does  the  chloride. 
Magnus  and  also  Sollman  consider  this  is  because  the  sulphate  stimu- 
lates the  secretory  elements  of  the  kidney.  A  simpler  explanation 
is  given  here  on  Ludwig's  theory,  namely,  that  the  sulphate  is  not  so 
readily  absorbed  by  the  renal  tubules  as  the  chloride,  and  so  retains  a 
larger  amount  of  water.  W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Phosphoric  Add  in  Flesh  and  Vegetable 
Feeders.  By  W.  Bbrqmann  {Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  219—220 ;  from 
Areh.  exp.  Path.  Pharm,^  1901,  47,  77— 81).— If  dogs  which  usually 
excrete  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food  by  the  urine  are  given 
calcium  also,  the  excess  of  the  acid  appears  principally  in  the  faeces. 
This  is  due  to  non-absorption,  for  if  sodium  phosphate  is  injected 
subcutaneously,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  whether 
calcium  is  given  at  the  same  time  or  not.  In  herbivora  (sheep),  sub- 
cutaneously injected  phosphoric  acid  is  completely  excreted  by  the 
intestine.  If  glycero-phosphoric  acid  is  given  hypodermically,  it 
appears  as  inorganic  phosphate  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  but  in  the  fseoes 
of  the  sheep.  W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Lithium.  By  0.  A,  Good  {Proe.  Amer,  Physiol.  Soc,, 
1902  ;  Amsr,  J,  Physiol,,,  6,  xx — xxi). — Lithium  chloride  was  given 
to  cats  hypodermically;  0*5  gram  is  fatal  in  about  a  week.  Oon- 
siderable  amounts  are  obtainable  from  the  stomach,  bowel,  and  saliva, 
but  when  small  doses  are  given  repeatedly  more  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  than  by  the  alimentary  tract.  W.  D.  H. 

Allantoin  Excretion.  By  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  {Proc.  Amer. 
Physiol,  Soe,,  1902  ;  Amer,  J,  Physiol.,  6,  xiv — xv). — Finely  minced 
thymus  gland  mixed  with  water  was  introduced  per  reetum  into  dogs. 
The  absorption  of  purine  compounds  was  demonstrated  by  a  rise  in  the 
allantoin  and  uric  acid  of  the  urine.  Vegetable  nucleates  and  nucleic 
acid  prepared  from  wheat  resemble  the  nucleo-proteids  from  animal 
tissues  in  metabolism,  giving  rise,  in  cats  fed  on  them,  to  allantoin  in 
the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

A  Crystalline  Urinary  Albumose.  By  Alidb  Qruttebink  and 
Cornelia  J.  de  Qbaaff  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1902,  34,  393—407).--- 
A  case  of  albumosuria  is  described ;  the  proteid  in  question,  as  in 
so  many  of  these  cases,  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with  any  known 
albumose.  By  a  modification  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  method,  it 
was  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  other  salts  may  also  be 
employed.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Composition  of  BiUciry  Calculi.  By  Anoiolo 
Funaeo  {pOrosi,  1901,24,  361— 364).— The  author  gives  the  following 
analyses  of  two  samples  of  biliary  calculi  removed  from  women 
subjected  to  cholecystotomy. 

Cholesterol  (and  a  little  fatty  matter),  90*87  and  90*08  ;  water  (at 
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10(y*),  4-60  and  4-50 ;  bilirubin  (chloroform  extract),  081  and  019; 
biliverdin  (alcoholic  extract),  2*24  and  1*58  ;  mineral  matter,  0*88  and 
2*72;  soluble  organic  matter  (gum,  &c.),  0*14  and  1*53.  Totals  (1) 
99*54  and  (2)  100*60.  The  percentages  of  soluble  mineral  matter  in 
the  two  cases  were  071  and  0*45  and  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  0*203 
and  0*997.  T.  H.  P. 

Phloridzin  Diabetes.  By  Otto  Loewi  {Chvm.  Centr.,  1902,  i, 
363—364  ;  from  Arch.  9xp,  Path,  Pharm.,  1901,  47,  48-^6 ;  56—67), 
— ^The  glycosuria  produced  by  feeding  on  phloridzin  is  less  intense  than 
that  caused  by  hypodermic  or  intravenous  injection  of  that  drug; 
this  is  simply  because  phloridzin  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  part  passes  out  with  the  fieces. 

The  simultaneous  administration  of  camphor  and  phloridzin  causes 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  to  be  slightly  lessened ;  this  will  not 
account  for  the  large  amount  of  camphor-glycuronic  acid  which 
appears.  Probably,  therefore,  the  source  of  the  sugar  and  the 
glycuronic  acid  in  the  body  is  different.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteid  Metabolism  in  Fever.  By  S.  Webxb  (Chenu  Centr, 
1902,  i,  219 ;  from  Arch.  exp.  PcUh.  Pharm.,  1901,  47,  19—47).— 
Sheep  were  infected  with  a  febrile  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  given 
abundant  nourishment ;  in  the  first  experiment,  the  daily  intake  of 
nitrogen  was  1*36  grams,  and  the  output  11  grams.  In  the  second 
experiment,  the  numbers  were  7*8  and  4*7  respectively  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  lactose  was  added  to  the  food.  It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  a 
putting  on  of  proteid  even  during  fever.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  a  Case  of  Lymphatic  Leucsemia.  By 
Yakdbll  Henderson  and  C.  H.  Edwabds  {Proe.  Amer.  Physiol,  Soc.y 
1902 ;  Am&r,  J.  Physiol,  6,  xxii). — ^The  uric  acid  and  phosphates  were 
found  rather  below  than  above  the  normal.  It  therefore  appears,  as 
Milroy  and  Malcolm  stated,  that  the  nudein  metabolism  of  leucaemia 
differs  from  that  produced  by  injecting  nuclein,  and  depends,  not  on  an 
increased  formation  of  leucocytes,  but  on  their  diminished  katabolism. 

W.  D.  H. 

Leucopytosis  following  Intravenous  Injections  of  Sodium 
Oinnamate.  By  H.  Battt  Shaw  {J,  Path.  Boot.,  1902,  8, 
70 — 81). — Bichter  and  Spire's  observations  on  the  general  leucocytosis 
produced  by  sodium  cinnamate  are  confirmed  ;  the  present  experiments 
were  made  on  cats.  The  effect  is  not  produced  by  a  loss  of  water  in 
the  blood.  The  simpler  lymphocytes  are  stimulated  to  transformation 
into  polymorpho-nuciear  and  intermediate  forms.  The  spleen  does  not 
appear  to  aid  or  hinder  the  change.  Eosinophile  cells  are  diminished. 
Ether  has  a  similar,  although  not  so  marked,  effect.  W.  D.  H. 

Toxio  and  Antitoxic  Action  in  Vitro  and  in  Oorpore.  By 
Ernest  F.  Bashfobd  {J.  Path.  Baet.,  1902,  8,  52—69).— 
Differences  between  the  interaction  of  toxins  and  antitoxins  as  it 
ooooTB  in  the  body  and  outside  of  it  are  pointed  out.     It  is  suggested 
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that  the  action  in  vitro  should  be  termed  pseudoantitozic,  as  the  poiaon 
is  there  incapable  of  leading  to  the  production  of  an  antitoxin. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Poison  of  the  Daboia  Bussellii.  By  Geoboe  Lamb  and 
William  Hanna  {J.  Path.  Bad.,  1902,  8,  1—33).— Daboia 
venom  owes  its  toxicity  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  its  action  on  the  blood. 
It  causes  rapid  death  from  intravascular  clotting,  whilst  in  chronic 
cases  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  blood  coagulability,  to  which 
condition  htemorrhages,  which  are  frequent,  are  probably  due.  The 
poison  loses  its  activity  by  heating  it  to  73°  for  3  hours,  if  a  weak 
solution  (0*1  per  cent.)  is  used ;  the  toxicity  is  lessened,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  such  treatment  if  a  strong  (1  per  cent.)  solution  is  employed. 

Daboia  venom  contains  no  substance  comparable  to  the  tox-albumose 
of  cobra  yenom,  and  the  latter  contains  no  substance  which  causes 
intravascular  coagulation.  Calmette's  serum  has  no  power  to 
neutralise  the  toxin  of  daboia  venom.  W.  D.  H. 

Toxicology  of  Selenium  and  its  Compounds.  By  I.  O. 
Woodruff  and  William  J.  Gibs  {Froc.  Amer,  Fhysiol.  Soc.,  1902, 
Amer.  J.  Fhysiol.,  6,  xxix — xxx). — Selenium  is  much  more  toxic  than 
tellurium,  although  its  poisonous  effects  are  qualitatively  much  the 
same,  and  further  resemble  those  produced  by  arsenic. 

Four  mg.  of  a  selenite  or  selenate  per  kilo,  of  body  weight  in  dogs 
kills  in  a  few  minutes.  The  element  itself,  when  given  by  the  moutb, 
is  discharged  per  redum  and  does  no  harm.  The  introduction  of 
soluble  salts  is  quickly  followed  by  elimination  in  breath  and  urine. 
The  distribution  of  selenium  between  the  organs  is  similar  to  that  of 
tellurium.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Poison  of  Toads.  By  Fb.  PbOscheb  {Beitr.  ehem.  Physiol. 
Fath.y  1902,  1,  575 — 582). — ^The  poisonous  secretion  of  the  toad's 
skin  is  present  also  to  some  extent  in  the  blood.  It  is  termed 
phryndysin.  It  possesses  hiemoly  tic  properties,  especially  on  sheep's  blood, 
but  has  no  such  action  on  toad's  blood.  Other  animals  are  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes.  Like  other  lysins,  it  appears  to  consist  of 
two  substances.  Normal  rabbits'  serum  contains  no  antitoxin  to  this 
materia],  but  one  appears  during  the  process  of  immunisation  produced 
in  the  usual  way.  W.  D.  H. 

Zygadenus  Venenosus  (Poison  Oamase).  By  Rsm  Hui^t 
{Froe.  Amer.  Fhysiol.  Soc.,  1902 ;  Amer.  J.  Fhyaiol,,  6,  xix— xx).— Both 
the  chemical  and  physiological  properties  of  the  active  principle  of 
Zygadenus  venenosua  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  veratrine.  It  is 
excreted  rapidly  in  the  urine,  and  is  absorbed  rather  slowly  from  the 
stomach.  By  diuretics,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  circulation  so 
rapidly  that  few  poisonous  symptoms  result.  W.  D.  H. 

Immune  Substances.  By  Ernst  P.  Pick  {Bei^.  chem.  FhysioL 
Fath.,  1902,  1,  445—471). — A  further  attempt,  in  the  main  unsuc- 
cessful, to  identify  the  immune  substances  with  various  proteida  of  the 
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serum.  The  experiments  chiefly  relate  to  the  coagulins  of  anti- 
typhoid serum,  and  are  principally  concerned  with  the  action  of 
various  reagents  (acids,  alkalis,  digestive  ferments,  <&c.)  on  the  coag* 
ulin  and  agglutinin ;  the  principal  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that 
agencies  which  affect,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  properties  of  the  pro- 
teids,  lessen  or  annul  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  substances  in 
question.  W.  D.  H. 

Putrefaction  of  OorpssB.  By  Ludwio  Schmelok  {Chem.  Zeit, 
1902,  26,  11). — ^An  analysis  of  water  found  in  an  exhumed  coffin  which 
had  been  buried  for  about  50  years.  Of  the  body  there  only  remained 
the  skeleton  and  some  d&yris  of  clothing.  The  result  was  as  follows  : 
Residue,  0*404;  after  ignition,  0*303;  calcium  sulphate,  0209;  cal- 
cium phosphate,  0  024 ;  calcium  carbonate,  0  023  ;  sodium  chloride, 
0*027  giam  per  litre.  Oxygen  consumed  (Eubel's  process),  0*0043 
gram  per  litre,  and  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  undetectable.  No  odour 
was  noticed  on  removing  the  lid.  The  bacteriological  investigation  has 
not  been  concluded.  L.  de  K. 
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Oompocdtion  of  the  Proteids  and  Cell-meznbraiies  in  Bacteria 
and  Fungi.  By  K.  S.  Iwanoff  {Beiir.  chsm.  Phynol  Path.,  1902,  1, 
524 — 537). — The  proteids  and  cell-membranes  were  separated  by  Rraw- 
koff's  method.  The  proteids  are  nucleo-proteids,  containing  in  bacteria 
nitrogen  16 '3,  and  phosphorus  from  1*8  to  2*2  per  cent.  In  fungi,  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  nucleo-proteid  is  15 '1  to  16*2,  and  of 
phosphorus  0*7  to  1.  This  accords  with  recent  microscopic  observa- 
tions which  have  shown  the  presence  of  nuclear  material  in  these 
cells.  The  existence  in  the  cell-membranes  of  chitin  apparently  iden- 
tical with  animal  chitin  is  confirmed.  W.  D.  H. 

Bcusteria  which  Hydrolyse  Albumin.  By  Oskab  Emmbelino 
and  O.  Beisbb  {Ber,,  1902, 35,  700— 702).— The  exact  action  of  BaciUus 
/kioretcens  Uqu^aciena  on  proteid  substances  is  not  yet  known  with 
certainty  ;  the  microbe  may  be  one  of  the  putrefaction  bacteria,  or  it 
may  contain  an  enzyme  related  either  to  pepsin  or  trypsin.  The 
organism  rapidly  attacks  ordinary  gelatin  in  10  per  cent,  solution, 
particularly  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
hydrolysis  the  mixture  is  often  stirred.  After  several  months,  the 
liquid  has  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  gelatin  having  been  eliminated  as  ammonia.  In  spite  of  the 
prolonged  interaction,  the  solution  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of 
peptones^  gases  are  not  evolved^  and  phenols,  indole,  skatole,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  diamines,  the  characteristic  products  of  putrefaction,  are 
not  present.   Methylamine,  trimethylamine,  oholinoi  and  betaine  were, 
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however,  identified  in  the  solution ;  this  result  indicating  that  the 
bacillus  IB  neither  a  putrefactive  bacterium  nor  a  producer  of  poisonous 
ptomaines ;  it  appears  to  peptonise  the  proteids,  and  then  slowly  de- 
grade the  products  of  hydrolysis  to  simple  monoamines. 

The  proteolytic  action  of  the  bacillus  on  blood  fibrin  suspended  in 
water  containing  toluene  is  very  slow,  and  the  mixture  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  peptone,  even  after  prolonged  treatment ; 
arginine,  leucine,  and  aspartic  acid  were  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
duct, this  result  indicating  that  the  bacillus  contains  an  enzyme  re- 
sembling trypsin.  The  action,  however,  is  very  slow  and  incomplete, 
and  resembles  that  induced  by  papayotin. 

Sucrose,  maltose,  lactose,  amygdalin,  and  a-  and  )3-methylglucoside  are 
not  attacked  by  BaeiUusJluarescens;  malic  acid  is  converted  into  fumaric 
acid,  and  carbamide  is  slowly  hydrolysed,  but  the  ammonia  liberated 
kills  the  organism.  A  sugar  reducing  Fehling's  solution  and  forming 
phenylglucosazone  is  obtained  from  old  cultures  of  the  bacillus  in  malt 
infusions :  starch  and  trehalose  are  slowly  hydrolysed  by  the  microbe. 

G.T.  M. 

Immunisation  against  Immune  Serum.  By  E.  W.  Ainlst 
Walkkb  {J.  Fath.  Bad.,  1902,  8,  34— 61).— A  bacterium  may 
be  immunised  against  its  immune  serum,  and  thereby  becomes  more 
virulent  and  less  agglutinable,  if  it  is  of  an  agglutinable  variety.  The 
immune  serum  in  which  its  own  bacillus  has  been  grown  is  rendered 
less  agglutinative  and  less  protective  against  that  bacillus.  Ag- 
glutinins are  true  anti-substances.  The  basis  of  bacterial  virulence 
and  of  chemiotactic  influence  is  identical,  and  constitutes  that 
group  which  causes  the  production  of  the  immune  substance.  An 
animal  may  be  immunised  against  an  immune  serum  j  it  is  then  less 
capable  of  being  protected  by  that  serum,  but  its  susceptibility  to  the 
attack  of  the  bacterium  is  not  increased.  The  immune  substance  is 
not  identical  in  different  animals  for  the  same  bacterium,  but  exhibits 
a  specialism  to  the  species.  W.  D.  H. 

Osmotio  Bzchanges.  By  Albxandeb  Nathanbohn  {Chmn.  CerUr., 
1902,  i,  325—326 ;  from  Ber.  deuUeh.  botcm,  Ge$.,  19,  609— 513).— Ex- 
periments  with  solutions  of  salts  and  non-electrolytes  on  the  osmotic 
exchanges  through  the  membraneous  walls  of  certain  marine  algn. 

W.  D.  H. 

Nitrogen  Supply  and  Proteid  Formation  in  Plants.  By 
Fbikdrich  Czapek  {BeUr.  ohem.  Physid.  PcUh,,  1902,  1,  638—660).— 
The  gist  of  the  paper  is  the  importance  of  amino-compounds  in  the 
synthesis  of  proteids  in  plants.  W.  D.  H. 

Can  Leucine  and  Tyrosine  serve  as  Nutrients  for  Plants  ? 
By  Ernst  Schulzb  {Landw.  V&rsucha-Stat.,  1902,  66,  293—296. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  166). — After  referring  to  Overton's  statement 
{Vierteljahressehr.  N<UurM9ch.  Gee.  Ziirich,  1899,  44)  that  amino- 
acids  belong  to  those  substances  which  hardly  appreciably  enter  into 
the  living  protoplasm,  the  author  quotes  some  of  his  earlier  results, 
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which  seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  leucine  having  been 
assimilated  after  decomposition  (Zeit.  phyaiol.  Ckem,^  1886, 10, 134,  and 
1893,  17,  613). 

Glutamic  acid  (inactive)  is  assimilated  by  Fenicillium  glattcum. 
The  residue  recovered  from  the  solution  was  found  to  be  optically 
active.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ohangee  in  Nitrogenous  Subetances  during  the  Ripening  of 
some  Cereals.  By  N.  K.  Nedokutschaeff  {Landw.  Versuchs-Stai.t 
1902,66,  303— 310).— Determinations  of  dry  matter,  and  of  total 
nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  proteids,  asparagine,  and  amides, 
were  made  in  the  grain  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  at  six  different 
periods.  It  was  found  that  whilst  the  percentage  of  proteid  nitrogen 
increases  as  ripening  proceeds,  the  nitrogen  in  other  forms,  especially 
asparagine,  diminishes.  The  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  diminishes 
in  wheat  and  rye,  but  increases  in  oats  and  barley.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ripening  of  Apples.  By  Eichard  Otto  {Bied.  CerUr,,  1902,  31, 
107 — 108 ;  from  Proskau,  ObsibauZeit.,  1901). — Analyses  were  made 
of  apples  taken  from  the  trees  at  intervals  of  fourteen  days  and  of 
similar  apples  after  being  stored. 

The  percentage  of  water  increased  during  ripening.  The  starch 
diminished  from  3*99  (Sept.  7)  to  1*60  (Oct.  5),  and  disappeared 
altogether  when  the  apples  were  stored ;  the  ash  in  the  dry  matter 
decreased,  whilst  the  cellulose  remained  constant.  As  regards 
nitrogen,  there  was  an  increase  during  ripening  on  the  trees,  but 
afterwards  a  decrease. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  must,  and  the  amounts  of  total  sugar  and  glucose 
increased.  The  sucrose  in  the  must  increased  during  the  ripening  of 
the  apples,  but  diminished  in  the  case  of  stored  apples.  The  acidity 
diminished  both  before  and  after  the  apples  were  taken  off  the  trees. 
The  amount  of  non-sugar  reducing  Fehling's  solution  in  the  must  is 
small,  and  decreases  during  ripening.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bzamination  of  Asparagus  Seeds.  By  W.  Peters  {Arch,  Phamh,^ 
1902,  240,  53—56).— Seeds  of  Asparagus  officinalis  were  found  to 
contain  water  11*5,  woody  fibre  8*2,  nitrogen  3'0,  and  oil  15'3  per 
cent.  Starch  was  not  found,  but  there  was  rusTve-cdltdose  (mannan)  ; 
this  was  converted  by  boiling  with  6  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  into 
c^mannose  (seminose,  B.eiss,  Abstr.,  1889,  687),  which  was  isolated  and 
identified  in  the  form  of  its  phenylhydrazone ;  the  seeds  yielded  37*5 
.  per  cent,  of  mannose. 

The  oil  was  reddish-yellow  in  colour,  and  is  a  drying  oil.  It  had 
sp.  gr.  0*928  at  15^,  and  the  refractometer  indication  in  the  Zeiss 
refractometer  was  75  (1*75)  at  25^.  The  saponification  number  was 
194*1 ;  the  iodine  number,  with  eighteen  hours'  digestion,  137*1 ;  the 
acetyl-add  number,  179*2 ;  the  acetyl-saponification  number,  204*4. 
The  oil  was  found  to  consist  of  the  glycerides  of  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic, 
linolic,  linolenic  and  wolinolenic  acids ;  these  were  liberated  by  hydro- 
lysing  the  oil  with  potash,  and  the  last  four  were  identified  by  the 
products   they    yielded    on    oxidation  with  alkaline  ^  permanganatei 
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namely,  dihydroxystearic,   tetrahydroxystearic  (satiyic),    linasic,   and 
itfolinusic  acids  respectively.  0.  F.  B. 

The  Patty  Oil  of  Semen  Goccognidii.  By  W.  Pbtbbs  {Areh. 
Pharm,,  1902,  240,  56).— The  seeds  contain  36-^37  per  cent,  of  a 
drying  oil,  with  sp.  gr.  0*924  at  15°,  saponification  number  196 — 197, 
iodine  number  (after  eighteen  hours'  digestion)  125*9 — 126*3,  acetyl- 
acid  number  191*5,  aoetylnsaponification  number  209*1.  Palmitic, 
stearic,  oleic,  linolic,  linolenic,  and  taolinolenic  acids  were  obtained 
from  it.  C.  F.  B. 

Carbohydrates  Presentin  the  Seed  of  Phellandrom  Aquaticuzn. 
By  Ohampenois  {J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  15,  228—233.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  301). — ^The  fruit  of  Phellandrum  aquatieum  contains 
0*426  per  cent,  of  sucrose.  Arabinose  and  galactose  were  identified  as 
the  chief  products  of  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  fruit  The  insoluble 
residue  from  this  hydrolysis  was  submitted  to  the  Braconnot-Flechsig 
method  of  hydrolysis,  when  mannose  and  pentoses  were  found  amongst 
the  products  of  such  action.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Ghemistry  of  Solanum  Chenopodinum.  By  C.  Edward  Sags 
{Pharm.  J.,  1902,  [iv],  14,  174).— The  leaves  and  fruits  of  Solanum 
chenopodinum  contain  015  per  cent,  and  the  stalks  0*07  per  cent,  of 
total  alkaloid ;  the  purified  alkaloid  gives  the  reactions  of  solanine. 

E.  G. 

Phytoohemioal  Examination  of  Verbascum  Sinuatum  (used 
to  poison  Fish)  and  some  other  Scrophulariacesa.  By 
L.  BosBifTHALEB  {Arch,  Pharm.,  1902,  240,  57— 69).— The  half- 
ripe  fruits  were  freed  from  fat  and  chlorophyll  by  treatment  with 
ether,  extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  extract  mixed  with  mag- 
nesium oxide  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  powdered  residue 
extracted  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  extraction  precipitated  frac- 
tionally with  ether.  A  substance  was  thus  obtained  with  the  pro- 
perties of  a  saponin,  but  peculiar  in  that  it  is  soluble  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol  and  its  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  saturated  aqueous 
barium  hydroxide  or  with  lead  acetate  solution. 

Verbaseum-saponiniBa.white, amorphous  powder,  optically  inactive,  and 
having  the  composition  O^^HjoO^o,  probably  O^^gfi^lOH.)^  When 
heated  with  acetic  anhydriae  and  sodium  acetate,  it  forms  an  amorphous 
acetyl  derivative,  O03Hg^O2o(OAc)20.  When  heated  at  150^  with  benzoic 
anhydride  and  sodium  benzoate,  it  forms  a  somewhat  crystalline 
benzoyl  derivative,  Cg8H8402o(OH)8(OBz)ij|.  It  can  be  hydrolysed  by 
boiling  with  8  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  when  verbaaeum-^apogenin 
is  precipitated  and  dextrose  remains  in  solution ;  the  two  together 
correspond  with  only  94  per  cent,  of  the  saponin,  however.  The  sapo- 
genin  can  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  has  the  composition 
CgHgO  ;  the  glucose  was  identified  by  means  of  its  phenylosazone. 

No  alkaloid  could  be  detected  in  the  fruits  of  Verbaecwn  einuatum 
or  F.  phUmundea  (including  V.  thapsiforme),  or  in  the  seeds  of  V.  nigrum 
or  V.  Thapeue.  Saponin  could  not  be  detected  in  the  fruits  of  Paulawnia 
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imperialis,  Gratiola  offieinalis,  AntMrhinum  majus  or  in  the  officiDal 
Flor.  Verb<MGum.  In  the  fruits  of  Verbaacum  phiomoides  (incl.  thapsi- 
forme),  a  substance  with  some  of  the  properties  of  a  saponin  was 
obtained. 

It  was  discovered  incidentally  that  some  organic  substances  are 
precipitated  along  with  lead  sulphide,  and  cannot  be  extracted  from 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  but  are  set  free  when  the  sulphide  is  just 
oxidised  to  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  This  may 
be  useful  in  separating  such  substances  from  mixtures.  C.  F.  B. 

Is  the  Form  of  Gereal  Plants  influenoed  by  Nitrogenous 
Manures?  By  H.  Clausen  {J.  Landw.,  1902,  49,  365—388).— 
Nitrogenous  manures  tend  to  increase  the  length  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  stems  of  cereals,  whilst  the  upper  portions  are  relatively 
shortened.  Nitrates  have  far  more  effect  than  ammonium  salts.  The 
lengthening  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  renders  them  weaker  and 
less  able  to  stand.  Although  ammonium  salts  produce  more  grain 
than  nitrates,  the  crop  is  less  liable  to  be  laid  than  when  nitrates  are 
employed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cultivation  of  Lucerne  on  Soils  without  Galcium  Carbonate. 
By  FiEBBB  P.  DsH^RAiN  and  Em.  Demoussy  {Compt  rend.,  1902,  134, 
75 — 80.  Compare  this  voL,  ii,  167). — Lucerne  was  sown  in  1900  on 
heath  soU,  containing  much  organic  matter,  and  in  1901  on  a  soil 
from  Brittany  derived  from  gneiss.  Both  soils  were  free  from  calcium 
carbonate. 

The  heath  soil  contained  a  limited  number  of  nodule-bacteria  and 
produced  comparatively  few  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The 
nodules  were  mostly  branched.  Addition  of  calcium  carbonate  (10 
per  cent.)  greatly  increased  the  production  of  nodules  and  more  than 
doubled  the  yield  of  lucerne.  Garden  soil  alone  (10  per  cent.)  had  a 
very  much  greater  effect  than  calcium  carbonate  and  its  addition  to 
the  soil  resulted  in  the  production  of  single  nodules.  Simultaneous 
addition  of  garden  soil  and  calcium  carbonate  slightly  increased  the 
yield  as  compared  with  garden  soil  alone. 

The  soil  derived  from  gneiss  also  contained  bacteria  which  produce 
root  nodules.  Unlike  clover  (loe.  eit.),  lucerne  grown  on  this  soil 
was  very  little  benefited  by  addition  of  calcium  carbonate.  Garden 
soil,  however,  doubled  the  yield  of  lucerne.  The  effect  of  inoculation 
with  garden  soil  on  the  form  of  the  nodules  was  very  marked.  The 
original  soil  bacteria  produced  mainly  branched  nodules,  whilst  under 
the  influence  of  the  garden  soil  bacteria  the  majority  of  nodules  were 
single.  Calcium  carbonate,  both  alone  and  with  garden  soil,  slightly 
increased  the  number  of  single  nodules.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Arrowroot.  By  E.  Lkuschee  {Zeit.  offenU.  Chem., 
1902,  8,  23 — 25). — The  cultivation  of  Maranta  and  the  preparation 
of  arrowroot  are  described.  The  average  percentage  composition  of 
the  roots  groivn  in  Jamaica  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Dextrin      Crude        Ether. 
Water.         Starch,    and  sogar.      fibre.        extract.    Proteid.        Ash. 
63-42        27-84        208        3-94        0-19        1-64        0-89 
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The  ash  consists  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  carbonate. 
The  pulped  root,  when  steam  distilled,  yields  a  volatile  oil. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Caseava.  By  E.  Leuscher  (Zeit.  offwUl.  Chem.,  1902,  8,  10—11). 
— The  yield  of  cassava  roots  on  well  irrigated  land  may  be  more  than 
32,000  lbs.  per  acre.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  roots  (mean 
of  six  analyses)  is  as  follows : 


Nitrogenous  Crude 

Water. 

Starch.       matter.       fibre. 

70-25 

21-44         1-12         Ml 

Ether 

Sugar. 

extract. 

Aah.  ^ 

613 

0-41 

0-54 

N. 

H.  J.  M. 

Sand  Culture  Experiments  with  Kohlrabi  on  the  Manures 
which  influence  the  Production  of  Heads.  By  Bicha^rd  Otto 
{Bied,  Centr.,  1902,  31,  99—100;  from  Bot.  C&ntr.,  1901,  86,  33).— 
AH  the  pots  received,  per  1  kilo,  of  sand,  potassium  nitrate  (1  gram), 
sodium  chloride  (0*5  gram),  calcium  sulphate  (0*5  gram),  magnesium 
sulphate  (0*5  gram),  tricalcium  phosphate  (0*5  gram),  and  ferric  hydr- 
oxide (0-2  gram).  The  pots  of  series  2,  3,  4,  and  5  had,  in  addition  : 
(2  and  3),  5*65  and  11*3  grams  of  potassium  chloride;  (4  and  5),  6*65 
and  11*3  grams  of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  in  series  1,  the  amounts  of  extra  manures  of  the  other 
series  being  excessive.  Very  little  growth  was  obtained  in  series 
4  and  5.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Wines.  By  G.  Patubsl  (Ann,  agron., 
1902,  OS,  5 — 30). — Vines  remove  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
returned  with  the  leaves  and  marc,  &C  The  phosphoric  acid  in  wine 
amounts  to  about  3  kilos,  per  hectare. 

Phosphatic  manuring  is,  however,  of  importance  both  as  regards 
the  maturation  and  the  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and  it  enables  the 
grapes  to  resist  cryptogamic  diseases. 

Muntz's  observations  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  value  of 
wines  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain  is  confirmed. 
Most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  red  wines  is  derived  from  the  juice, 
and  very  little  from  the  solid  portions  of  the  grapes ;  these  lose,  how- 
ever, an  appreciable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  dui*ing  fermentation. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogenous  Mantiring  of  Vines.  By  Paul  Waokeb  {Bied. 
CenUr.,  1902,  31,  87—88;  from  HesB,  landw.  ZeiU.,  1901,  382).— 
When  600  cwt.  of  dung  is  applied  every  three  years,  it  is  proposed 
that  sodium  nitrate  should  be  applied  each  year,  the  total  amounts  of 
nitrate  (in  two  applications)  increasing  from  400  kilos,  the  first  year 
to  600  kilo9.  the  third  year.  Instead  of  sodium  nitrate  (first  applica- 
tion of  200  to  400  kilos.),  ammonium  sulphate  (150 — 300  kilos.)  may 
be  used. 

When  no  dung  is  employed,  700  kilos,  of  sodium  nitrate  are  applied ; 
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400  kilos,  (or  300  kilos,  of  ammoniam  sulphate)  for  the  first  and  300 
kilos,  for  the  second  dressing.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Molasses  Foods.  By  C.  Y.  Qabola  {Ann.  agron.,  1902,  28, 
111—112;  from  Jl  ^agric.  prat.,  1901,  ii,  406).— Peat  molasses 
containing  24  per  cent,  of  peat  and  76  per  cent,  of  molasses  had  the 
following  composition:  water,  19-00;  sugar,  31*70;  soluble  matters, 
20*93 ;  insoluble,  19*46 ;  and  ash,  8*91  per  cent.  Good  results  were 
obtained  by  feeding  horses  with  the  food. 

A  suitable  food  was  prepared  by  mixing  molasses  (45  parts),  sesame 
cake  (27*5  parts),  and  ground  earth-nut  husks  (27*5  parts). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Dried  Brandy  Besiduea  By  Karl  Dietbioh  (Landio.  Veraucha- 
Siait.y  1892,  56,  321 — 366).— Results  of  analyses  of  grains,  potatoes,  the 
residuary  liquors,  and  the  dried  residues  by  various  investigators. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

New  Problems  in  Soil  Inoculation.  By  Julius  Stoelasa  {Bied. 
CwUr.,  1902,  31, 76—80  ;  from^ai^.  Landto.  Verntcha-wea.  Oealerr.,  1900, 
10). — ^The  results  of  experiments  in  which  bone-meal,  with  nutritive 
solutions,  was  inoculated  with  various  microbes  {Bacillua  megcUheriumt 
B,  fiuoreac.  liq. ;  B.  prateua  vulg. ;  B.  btUyrunia  Huppe  ;  B.  mf/coidea,  and 
B.  meaenierictu  wdgaAua)  showied  in  every  case  a  very  considerable 
production  of  amides  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid. 

In  the  next  series  of  experiments,  oats  were  grown  in  soil  (not 
sterilised)  Tmanured  with  bone-meal,  without  inoculation,  and  inocu- 
lated with  the  same  microbes.  Inoculation  was  in  every  case  beneficial, 
but  the  greatest  yields  of  oats  were  obtained  under  the  influence  of 
BaeUlua  fnegp^Uimivm  (or  alinit)  in  presence  of  xylose.  The  results  of 
the  pot  experiments  were  all  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  bone-meal 
inooidation  experiments.  The  least  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
with  B.fluareaeena  liqttefaciena.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Soils  suitable  for  Ghestnuts.  By  L.  Picoioli  {Bied.  Cmir.,  1902, 
31, 75—76  ;  from  Staz.  Spar.  Agrar.  Ital.,  1901,  745).— From  the  exam- 
ination of  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  Italian  chestnut  forests,  the  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that  chestnuts  require  a  moderate  amount  of  lime, 
but  that  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  lime  is  very  injurious.  Application 
of  potassium  neutralises  to  some  extent  the  injurious  action  of  lime. 

It  is  not  usual  to  manure  chestnut  forests.  The  author  recommends 
manuring  with  superphosphate  (3  cwt.),  gypsum  (2  cwt.),  ammonium 
STilphate  (1  cwt.),  and  potassium  sulphate  (1 — 5  cwt.  per  hectare). 

The  most  suitable  soils  are  those  derived  from  trachyte,  leucite,  or 
basalty  and  those  from  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry  containing  a 
little  clay.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogen  of  Humus.  By  A.  Dojarkbtko  {Landw,  Veraucha-StaA. ,  1 902, 
66,  311 — 320). — ^The  total  nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
amides,  ammonia,  and  amino-acids  was  determined  in  humic  acid  from 
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five  black  soils  (1 — 5),  from  a  sandy  black  soil  (6),  and  from  a  loamy 
black  soil  (7).  The  percentage  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  dried  substance 
were  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen  per  cent,  in  the  dried  substance. 
As  amino-  As  amides.   As  am- 

Total.  adds.  moninm. 

1.  Black  soil  (Nischni)    274  1-34      .    0-31         0-04 

2.  „         (Tula)    3-38  1*81  0-41  0*08 

3.  „         (Samara)    264  1-30  029  0-02 

4.  „  „  3-33  2-34  032  003 

5.  „         (Tula)     4-59  101  0*48  0-06 

6.  Sandy  black  soil  (Poltawa)        365  1-26  027         0-07 

7.  Loamy       „      „     (Charkow)     402  1-96  022         0-03 

'    N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mineral  in  Jamaioa  Soils.  By  £.  Lbuscheb  (ZeU.  bffmtl,  Chmn.^ 
1902,  8,  28 — 29). — The  clay  soils  and  subsoils  of  tfamaica  were  found 
to  contain  numerous  black  balls,  2  to  12  mm.  in  diameter,  of  the 
following  percentage  composition  : 

Water        Lost  at 

105'.       105—180°.      CaO.         MgO.  BaO.  MnOj.        Mn^O,.         Fe,04: 

15-50         7-55         0-52         029         115         20-02         2-71         19*09 

AlfO,.       Ni^O,.        CnO.  P,Os.  S.  Insoluble. 

7*22        0-40        0-14        0*55        trace        24*86. 

The  mineral  contains,  therefore,  14*75  per  cent,  of  manganese  and 
13-6  per  cent,  of  iron. 

The  amount  of  the  mineral  decreases  with  the  depth,  and  only 
isolated  balls  occur  below  2  metres.  The  soil  produces  good  tobacco, 
and  bananas  and  beans  grow  luxuriantly  on  it.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Gh^een  Manuring.  By  Otto  Pitsch  {Ann.  agron,,  1902,  28, 
59—61 ;  from  J.  d'agrie.  prcU,,  1901,  i,  753  and  756).— The  object  of 
the  experiment  was  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  total  crop  and  nitrogen 
yielded  by  different  leguminous  plants.  It  was  found  that  vetches 
and  peas  gave  greater  yields  than  blue  lupins,  but  that  the  latter 
have  the  advantage  that  their  roots  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater 
depth  and  thus  prepare  the  subsoil  for  subsequent  crops. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Modifloation  of  Hempers  Gas  Analysis  Apparatus.  By 
Thbodore  W.  Richards  {Zeit,  anorg.  Ghem.,  1902, 29, 359—364.  Also 
Proc.  Amer.  Aead,,  1901,  37,  201). — The  absorption  pipette  consists  of 
a  bulb  of  about  75  cc.  capacity  provided  with  a  narrow  stem  turned 
upwards  at  the  bottom  and  fitted  into  a  bottle  containing  an  absorbing 
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liqmd.     The  capacity  of  the  bottle  should  be  about  double  as  great  as 
that  of  the  bulb. 

The  author  uses  a  small  burette  (50  c.o.)  for  measuring  the  volume 
of  the  gas,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant  by  means  of  a  water- 
jacket.  J.  McO. 

Meotrolytio  Estimation  of  Iodine  in  Presence  of  Bromine 
and  Chlorine.  By  Ebioh  MOlleb  {Ber,,  1902,  35,  950^954). 
— When  an  alkaline  or  neutral  solution  containing  various  haloid 
salts  is  electrolysed,  the  iodide  is  quantitatively  converted  into 
iodate,  which  can  be  estimated  by  treatment  with  potassium  iodide 
and  titration  with  thiosulphate.  To  prevent  the  reconversion 
of  iodate  into  iodide,  the  electrolysis  is  carried  out  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  pot-assinm  chromate,  which  must  be  allowed  for  when 
titrating.  The  cathode  used  was  a  gauze  of  platinum  wire,  10  cm. 
long  and  0*5  mm.  thick,  the  anode  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  14  cm. 
square  and  platinised  on  each  side;  a  current  of  1  ampere  for  1^ 
minutes  is  employed,  and  the  E,M,F,  must  not  exceed  1*7  volts  or 
some  bromide  will  be  converted  into  hypobromite.  E.  H.  P. 

Bstimation  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solutions. 
ByF.  WiNTBLKB  {Zeit.  angew.  Ch$m.,  1902,  16,  33—34).— An  im- 
proved table  showing  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  at  20^ 
and  the  strength  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  table  has  been  constructed  by  carefully  taking  the  sp.  gr.  with 
a  platinum  hydrometer,  and,  with  the  usual  precautions,  titrating  a 
definite  amount  of  the  acid  with  normal  alkali  free  from  carbon  dioxide, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Litmus  or  methyl-orange  cannot 
be  employed.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Pyrites  and  Elstimation  of  Sulphurio  Acid.  By 
0BOBO  Lunge  {Zeit,  angew.  Chem,,  1902,  15,  73 — 74). — A  reply  to 
Auzenat  (this  vol.,  ii,  104).  The  addition  of  sodium  chloride  is  super- 
fluous, and  there  is  also  no  necessity  for  heating  above  100^.  The 
barium  sulphate  has  completely  deposited  after  half-an-hour.  Fresh 
experiments  are  given  in  support  of  tt^is  view.  L.  db  K. 

Precipitation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Native  Potassium  Scdts. 
By  ZoPFCHBN  (Chem,  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  159). — Before  proceeding  to  the 
estimation  of  potassium  by  means  of  platinic  chloride,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  sulphates  by  addition  of  bariiun  chloride,  any  excess 
of  which  should  be  again  removed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid ;  as, 
however,  a  trace  of  the  latter  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation, 
much  time  may  be  saved  by  merely  adding  barium  chloride  until 
precipitation  has  nearly  ceased.  L.  db  K. 

Reaction  of  the  Phenolsulphonic  Beagent  in  the  Determina- 
tion of  Nitrates  by  Qrandvcd  and  Lajoux's  Colorimetric 
Method.  By  Oablo  Montanabi  (GazzetUi,  1902,  32,  i,  87—96).— 
The  yellow  coloration  obtained  in  this  test  (Abstr.,  1885,  1093)  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  picric  add,  but 
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the  author  shows  that  the  first  product  of  the  reaction  is  probably 
o-nitrophenol,  and  this,  in  the  presence  of  nitrates  (which  yield  nitric 
acid),  passes  readily  into  2  :  4-  and  2  :  6-dinitrophenol.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Supposed  Reaction  of  Bruolne  with  Nitrous  Acid.  By 
Georo  Lunge  (Zeit.  angeto,  Chem.,  1902,  15,  1 — 3). — The  statement 
made  by  Winkler  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  627);  that  brucine  reacts  with 
nitrous  acid  as  well  as  with  nitric  acid  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
author's  experience.  He  has  repeated  some  of  his  experiments,  which 
again  prove  that  brucine  only  reacts  with  nitric  acid,  not  with  nitrous 
add.  If  a  reaction  is  obtained  with  a  nitrite,  this  shows  that  the 
nitrous  acid  has  been  partly  converted  into  nitric  acid  ;  a  result  that 
will  always  happen  if  the  nitrous  acid  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  an^  excess  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  so  as  to  form  the  stable  nitrosylsulphuric  acid.  If  the  directions 
given  by  the  author  and  Lwoff  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  398)  are  carefully 
followed,  nitrous  acid  cannot  be  mistaken  for  nitric  acid. 

L.  DB  E. 

Destruction  of  Organic  Matter  in  the  Analysis  of  Substances 
containing  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  and  Meteds.  By  G.  Meill^re 
{J.  PAorw*.  (7^tw.,l 902,  [vi],  15, 97— 99).— Thedeatruction  oftheorganic 
matter  is  effected  by  heating  the  substance  with  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium  sulphate  and  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  4 
parts  of  nitric  acid  by  volume.  The  n^ethod  is  especially  suitable  for 
the  estimation  of  phosphorus,  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  and  zinc 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  H.  B.  Lb  S. 

Detection  of  Phosphorus  in  Geuses  of  Poisoning.  By  P.  £. 
Alessandri  {UOroti,  1901,  34,  397 — 407).— The  best  preliminary  test 
for  phosphorus  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoniog  is  that  suggested  by 
Binda,  consisting  in  dipping  into  the  stomach  contents,  Ac.,  a  glass 
rod,  which  is  then  rubbed  vigorously  on  a  heated  glass  plate  in  a  dark 
place  ;  very  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus  give  a  visible  phosphor- 
escence. A  portion  of  the  material  may  also  be  extracted  with  carbon 
disulphide,  the  solution  being  then  evaporated  and  tested  as  follows : 
(1)  By  phosphorescence  as  above  described.  (2)  By  heating  a  small 
quantity  of  the  residue  dissolved  in  either  carbon  disulphide  or  alcohol 
and  allowing  the  vapours  evolved  to  impinge  on  slides  moistened  with 
(a)  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdic  acid,  and  (6)  silver  nitrate,  the 
slides  being  afterwards  examined  under  the  microscope.  (3)  By 
microscopic  examination  of  the  residue  from  the  carbon  disulphide 
extract,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  small  fragments  of  free 
phosphorus.  (4)  By  inspection  of  the  flame  given  by  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  residue  left  from  the  carbon  disulphide  extract. 

T.  H.  P. 

Detection  and  Approximate  Bstimation  of  Minute  Quantities 
of  Arsenic  in  Beer,  Brewing  Materials,  Food-Stuflb,  and  FueL 
By  the  Conjoint  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and 
the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  [Otto  Hehner,  Alfred  H.  Allen, 
Alfred  C.  Chapmtah,  Cha&les  Estoourt,  David  Howard,  Arthur  R. 
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LxMG,  Rudolph  Missel,  and  Lbonabd  T.  Thobnb]  {Analyst,  1902,  27, 
48 — 53). — Procedure  wiihotU  destrudion  of  organic  maUer, — ^Beer  is 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Of  malt,  50  grams 
are  taken  and  extracted  at  50^  with  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  50  o.c.  of  water ;  20  c.c.  of  the  liquid  then  contain  the 
arsenic  from  10  grams  of  the  sample.  Of  hops,  20  grams  are  digested 
with  100  C.C.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:1),  and  50  c.c.  of  the 
strained  liquid  are  used  for  the  test.  Of  brewing  sugars,  10 — 20  grams 
are  dissolved  in  water  and  10  c.c  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.  If  sulph- 
ites are  present,  these  must  be  oxidised  by  bromine,  the  excess  of  which 
is  then  boiled  off.  Deetrudion  qf  orgamo  maUer,  Acid  method. — Ten 
grams  of  the  substance  or  the  residue  of  10 — 20  c.c.  of  beer  are  evapor- 
ated in  a  3^  inch  porcelain  crucible  with  10 — 15  c.a  of  nitric  acid  on  a 
sand-bath  untU  no  more  brown  fumes  are  evolved.  Three  c.c.  of  strong 
STilphuric  acid  are  added  and  the  heating  continued  until  the  mass 
begins  to  char,  when  another  5  &c.  of  nitric  acid  are  added.  After 
completely  expelling  the  acid,  the  crucible  is  half  filled  with  water  and 
a  few  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  charred  mass 
18  extracted  for  half-4in-hour  on  the  water-bath.  The  filtrate  and  hot 
washings  are  evaporated  down  to  30  c.c.  and  should  be  colourless. 
When  testing  hops,  these  should  be  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of 
10  cc.  of  nitric  and  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  half  the  hops  have 
been  introduced,  another  5  c.c.  or  nitric  acid  are  added,  when  the  whole 
is  treated  as  before.  Basic  method, — Twenty  cc.  of  beer  are  evapor- 
ated with  1  gram  of  pure  calcium  or  magnesium  oxide ;  solid  materials 
are  mixed  with  half  their  weight  of  the  same,  and  the  mixture  is 
incinerated.  The  ash  is  then  dissolved  in  dilate  acid  and  tested.  The 
process  is  however,  not  recommended  for  hops.  Of  coal  and  other  fuel, 
two  portions  of  1  gram  each  are  taken,  one  being  ignited  without,  and 
the  other  with,  addition  of  1  gram  of  either  base.  The  difference  in 
arsenic  between  the  two  determinations'  represents  the  volatile 
arsenic. 

The  final  testing  is  effected  in  the  Alarsh  apparatus,  for  the  exact  form 
of  which  the  original  article  and  illustration  should  be  consulted.  The 
arsenical  mirrors  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  testing  standard 
solutions  containing  0*002,  0*004,  0*006,  0*008,  and  001  mg.  of 
arsenious  acid  per  2  cc.  Careful  blank  experiments  should  be  made  to 
make  sure  of  the  complete  absence  of  arsenic  in  the  reagents  used. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Araenio  in  Hydrochlorio  and  Sulphuric  Acids. 
By  E.  Seybbl  and  H.  Wikahdbb  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  50).— Five 
cc  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  (previously  diluted  to 
sp.  gr.  1*45)  are  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  iodide.  In  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  either  state  of 
oxidation,  a  yellow  colour  or  turbidity  due  to  arsenic  triiodide  is 
f(vmed.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  should  contain  lead,  a  precipitation  of 
lead  iodide  may  be  prevented  by  adding  some  hydrochloric  acid. 
Some  impurities  may  be  present  which  interfere  with  the  reaction,  for 
instance,  free  chlorine  or  ferric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitroso- 
oomponndfl  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  test  will  still  show  1  part  of 
arsenious  acid  in  100,000  parts  of  add.  L.  i>£  K. 
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A  Oriticsism  of  the  dasBioal  Method  employed  Ibr  the 
SeiMuration  of  Traces  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony.  By  LifeoHCB 
Barthb  {J.  Fharm.  Chim.il902,  [vi],  15»  I04r— 109.     Oompwe  Abetr., 

1901,  ii,  690;  this  vol.,  ii,  52). — ^A  critical  review  of  the  poesible 
sources  of  error  in  the  methods  vsuJly  employed  for  the  separation  and 
estimation  of  traces  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

AnalysiB  of  Gonmiercial  Copper  and  Mattea  By  P.  Tbughot 
(Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,7,  68—61.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  197,  a:nd 
this  vol.,  ii,  22S).—E9timaii4m  qf  9elemum  and  ls//ttrtiim.— Keller's 
process  (precipitation  of  seleniom  and  tellorium  hy  ammonia  in  the 
presence  of  ferric  snlphate),  as  need  in  the  smelting  works  in  the 
western  United  States,  is  recommended.  Estimaiion  of  phosphoniu. — 
In  Keller's  process,  this  will  remain  in  solution  after  the  separation  of 
tellorium,  selenium,  arsenic,  &c.j  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  After  preci- 
pitating it  by  means  of  ferric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate,  it  is  finally  separated  by  the  molybdic  acid  process.  EgUma- 
turn  qfaulphur. — Chie  gram  of  matte  or  about  6  grams  of  copper  are 
treated  by  the  method  previously  deecribed  (A^tr.,  1900,  ii,  309). 
Estimation  qf  gold  and  silver. — I^ty  to  100  grams  of  the  sample  of 
copper  or  matte  are  dissolved  in  350 — ^700  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*2,  the  insoluble  matter  is  collected,  ignited,  and  scorified 
with  5 — 6  grams  of  lead  and  some  borax  glass.  The  button  of  lead 
is  finally  cupelled  in  the  ordinary  way  to  obtain  a  button  of  gold. 
The  add  filtrate  containing  the  silver  is  mixed  with  3  or  4  cc.  of 
sodium  chloride  solution,  and  the  silver  chloride  so  obtained  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  incinerated  with  addition,  if  necessary,  of 
some  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  The  ash  is  then  subjected  to 
scorification  with  lead  and  subsequent  cupellation.  L.  db  K. 

Analysee  of  Ghromatee  and  Manganates.  By  W.  Hkrz  (JSsr., 

1902,  35,  949). — For  the  quantitative  analyses  of  chromatea  and 
manganates,  reduction  by  means  of  hydrazine  sulphate  instead  of 
alcohol  or  hydrogen  sulphide  is  recommended.  K.  H.  P. 

"White  Spirit."  By  Ambboisb  Akdouabd  and  P.  Andouabd 
{J.  F/iarm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  99— 101).— Oil  of  turpentine  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  an  American  petroleum  known  as  white  spirit. 
Such  adulteration  will  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  the  oil  of  turpentine 
will  have  a  blue  fluorescence,  a  low  rotatory  power,  and  will  not  be 
completely  volatile  on  exposure  to  air.  H.  B.  Lb  S. 

Titration  of  Potassium  Ferrocyanide  with  Potassium  Per- 
manganate. By  Bruno  GrOtziter  {Arch.  F^iarm.,  1902,  240, 
69 — 73).— When  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  containing  only  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  amount  equal  to  about  half  that  required  for  complete  oxida- 
tion, a  small  quantity  of  a  greyish  powder  is  precipitated  ;  this  has  the 
composition  K,MnPe(CN)j. 

If  accurate  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  titrating  a  ferrocyanide 
with   permanganate,  the  concentration   of   the   ferrocyanide  in   the 
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solution  should  be  abont  0*1  per  cent,  and  plenty  of  solphurio  aoid 
should  be  present.  The  permanganate  solution  should  be  standardised 
against  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  in  the  actual  estimation 
the  same  shade  of  colour  should  be  taken  to  indicate  the  end-point  as 
in  the  standardisation.  0.  F.  B. 

Ekstimation  of  Methoxyl  Qroups  in  Sulphur  Gompounds. 
By  Fblix  Kaufler  (ifonate^.,  1901,  22,  1105— 1108).— This  method 
is  of  use  where  the  methoxyl  group  can  be  hydrolysed  by  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  may  therefore  be  used  to  distinguish  between  methoxyl 
groups  of  esters  and  of  ethers.  The  methoxy-compound  is  boiled 
with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  alcohol  vapour  is  carried 
by  a  current  of  air  over  ignited  copper  sulphate  and  absorbed  in 
hydriodio  acid  kept  cool  by  ice.  The  methyl  iodide  is  afterwards 
distilled  into  silver  nitrate  solution.  In  this  way,  the  formation  of 
mercaptan  in  the  hydriodic  add  is  avoided.  Determinations  with 
potassium  methyl  sulphate,  dimethyl  sulphate,  methyl  benzenesul- 
phonate,  and  mono-  and  dimethyl  sulphobenzoate  gave  good  results. 

G.Y. 

Mannitio  Fermentatioii  of  Wine.  By  Philip  Sohidbowitz 
{Analyst,  1902,  27,  42 — 47). — A  paper  on  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
mannitic  fermentation  of  wines,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  authot  estimates  the  mannitol  by  the  process  recom- 
mended by  Gayon  and  Dubourg  (Aim,  Inst.  PoBteur,  1901,  15,  527), 
as  follows  :  60  ac.  of  the  wine  are  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup,  with  addition  of  2 — 3  grams  of  sand,  and  then  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  mannitol  will  have  crys- 
tallised. One  hundred  c.c.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  saturated  with  man- 
nitol at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  are  added  with  constant  stirring, 
and  the  whole  is  drained  on  a  filter  for  two  hours.  The  filter  is  then  ex- 
tracted in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  for  one  hour  with  100  c.c.  of  85  per  cent, 
alcohol,  4/5  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  remainder  decolorised 
with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  twice 
with  abont  50  c.c.  of  hot  86  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  at  60%  and  the  residual  mannitol  is  weighed  as  such.  If 
the  wine  contains  much  sugar,  it  is  best  to  remove  this  by  fermentation, 
before  estimating  the  mannitol. 

Mannitol  may  be  tested  for  qualitatively  by  shaking  the  wine  with 
yellow  mercuric  oxide,  allowing  a  few  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  to  slowly 
evaporate,,  and  examining  the  residue  with  the  microscope.  Charac- 
teristic fine,  silky  needles  will  then  be  observed.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Aoid  Mercurio  Nitrate  in  the  Analysis  of  Sugar 
Solutions.  By  Gustavb  Patbin  and  IIImile  Dufau  (/.  Fharm.  Chim., 
1902,  [  vi],  15,  221— 226).— The  use  of  acid  mercuric  nitrate  for  decolor- 
ising sugar  solutions  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
nitrate  oxidises  part  of  the  sugar.  It  is  now  shown  that  if  the 
author's  method  is  followed  in  detail,  the  sugar  present  in  the  solution 
suffers  no  change  whatever.  A  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  prepared 
by  dissolving  yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  the  calculated  quantity  of 
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nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  solution  to  be  decolorised,  and 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  added  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer  acid 
to  litmus  paper.  The  filtrate  from  this  contains  the  whole  of  the 
sugar,  together  with  a  trace  of  mercuric  nitrate,  which  must  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  sodium  hypophosphite  if  the  sugar  is  estimated  by 
means  of  Fehling's  solution.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Drying  of  GarbobydrateB  and  Estimation  of  their  Water  of 
Grystallieation.  By  Ernst  Schulzb  (Ghem.  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  7—8).— 
The  carbohydrate  is  placed  in  a  glasis  boat  and  introduced  into  a 
copper  tube  fixed  into  a  copper  trough  containing  brine  or  dilute  gly- 
cerol, and  heated  at  100°,  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  being  transmitted 
for  about  an  hour.  In  the  case  of  raffinose,  to  prevent  fusion,  the 
temperature  should  at  first  not  exceed  75°.  Lactose  does  not  part 
with  all  its  water  at  100°,  although  it  may  probably  do  so  by  pro- 
tracted drying.  The  loss  suffered  by  many  carbohydrates,  such  as 
stachyose,  at  a  more  elevated  temperature  is  not  due  to  true  water  of 
crystallisation.  L,  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Starch  in  Cereals.  By  L^n  Linbbt  (Ann.  Chim. 
<mal,f  1902,  1,  41 — 43). — A  modification  of  the  author's  process  for  the 
estimation  of  starch  in  cereals  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  526). 

The  ground  cereal  is  treated  as  before  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  separated  starch  collected  in  a  conical  phial  and  washed  by 
decantation.  Instead  of  weighing  the  starch  as  such,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  heat  it  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  containing  0*25,  0*5,  or  1  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  for  one  hour  at  110°  ;  the  acid  is  then  neutralised 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  250  c.c.  The  solu- 
tion is  titrated  with  Fehling's  solution,  which  gives  the  amount  of 
starch  converted  into  dextrose ;  the  solution  is  also  examined  in  the 
polariscope,  and  after  allowing  for  the  rotatory  power  of  the  dextrose, 
the  extra  rotation  is  considered  to  be  due  to  dextrin,  which  is  then 
also  expressed  as  starch.  L.  z>e  K« 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Foods.  By  Henri  Taffb 
{Ann,  Chim.  ancU.,  1902,  7,  18 — 19). — ^The  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  ether  and  light  petroleum  formerly  proposed  by  the  author  is  not 
liufficiently  anhydrous  and  is  therefore  still  capable  of  dissolving 
traces  of  tannins  which  interfere  with  the  ferric  c^oride  reaction. 

It  is  now  recommended  to  stir  in,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  an  extra 
quantity  of  light  petroleum  before  pouring  off  the  ethereal  layer. 
Any  emulsion  may  be  again  treated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  light 
petroleum.  L.  db  E. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Methyl  Anthranilate.  By  Ernst 
Eedmakn  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  24— 27).— Methyl  anthranilate  readily  yields 
a  diazonium  salt  which  combines  with  )9-naphthol  or  )3-naphtholdisulph- 
onic  acid  E.  The  azo-colouring  matter  produced  with  j3-naphthol  is 
insoluble,  and  the  reaction  may  be  employed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ester  in  oil  of  jasmine  or  pil  of  neroli.  The  diazo-solution  contained 
in  a  burette  is  run  into  an  alkaline  solution  containing  a  known 
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weight  of  ^-naphthol  until  a  filtered  sample  neither  reacts  with  the 
diazo-solntion  nor  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  naphthol.  Very 
small  quantities  of  the  ester  may  be  thus  estimated.  The  method  is 
also  available  for  mandarin  oil,  which  contains  methyl  methylanthr- 
anilate  as  well  as  the  primary  amino-ester;  the  extract  is  treated 
with  excess  of  nitrous  acid,  the  oily  nitrosoamine  of  the  secondary 
amino-ester  is  removed  by  means  of  ether,  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  diazonium  compound  examined  in  the  manner  indicated. 

G.  T.  M. 

Detection  of  Drying  Oils  and  Marine  Animcd  Oils  in  Mixtures. 
By  GiOBGBS  Halphbn  {Ann.  Chim.  ancU.,  1902,  7,  5—8,  54—58).— 
The  reagent  used  by  the  author  consists  of  5  volumes  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  1  vol.  of  nitrobenzene,  and  ^  vol.  of  bromine.  One  c.c.  of  the 
oU  is  mixed  with  15  c.c.  of  the  reagent,  and  both  drying  oils  and  fish 
oils  give  an  insoluble  bromine  substitution  product.  This  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  ether,  and  then  well  pressed  between  "  Papier 
Joseph."  The  dry  mass  is  then  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below 
boiling  with  carbon  tetrachloride  (2 '5  c.c.  for  each  0*1  gram).  The 
precipitate  derived  from  linseed  oil  dissolves  completely,  but  on  cooling 
it  gradually  deposits,  forming  an  alumina-like,  bulky,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. Fish  oil  yields  an  opalescent  solution  showing  a  white  reflec- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  tube ;  the  opalescence  increases  on  cooling, 
but  only  a  trace  of  lustrous  precipitate  is  formed.  The  same  difference 
is  observed  by  operating  on  the  products  obtained  on  repeated  purifica- 
tion by  alcohol. 

Vegetable  oiTs,  such  as  linseed,  hempseed,  nut,  and  wood  ()  croton) 
oils,  yield  clear  solutions,  depositing  on  cooling  a  more  or  less 
abundant  gelatinous  precipitate ;  in  the  case  of  hempseed  oil,  this 
may  take  some  hours  and  there  is  a  danger  of  overlooking  it.  In  the 
case  of  animal  oils,  such  as  seal,  whale,  dbd-liver,  shark-liver,  and  sperm 
oils,  the  solution  of  the  bromine  derivative  in  carbon  tetrachloride  is 
always  opalescent,  and  yields  but  a  trace  of  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

Improved  Applieation  of  the  Teat. — Twenty-eight  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  are  mixed  with  4  c.c.  of  nitrobenzene  and  1  c.c.  of  bromine.  0*5 
gram  of  the  oil  is  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  10  c.c.  of  the  reagent,  the 
tube  is  corked,  gently  shaken,  and  the  effect  observed. 

I.  Oils  which  do  not  give  any  precipitate  sooner  or  later  and 
remain  clear  even  after  an  hour.  Vegetable  Ma  :  olive  oil,  almond  oil, 
castor  oil,  white  earth-nut  oil,  cotton  oil,  and  poppy  oil ;  Animal  oils  : 
lard  oil  and  neats-foot  oil  derived  from  ox^,  sheep,  and  horses.  2.  Oils 
which  give  no  marked  precipitate  even  after  an  hour,  but  give  a  slightly 
turbid  solution.  Vegetable  oil :  Joffa  sesam^  oil  ;  Animal  oils :  some 
kinds  of  neats-foot  oil  derived  from  sheep  and  horses.  3.  Oils  which 
become  turbid  and  gradually  yield  a  precipitate,  coUeoting  more  or  less 
rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Vegetable  oils:  nut  oil  (precipi- 
tates after  6  or  10  minutes),  hemp-seed,  oil,  some  kinds  of  linseed  oil ; 
Animal  ails :  Japanese  fish  oils,  seal  oil,  shark  oil,  whale  oil,  and  sperm 
oil.  4.  Oil  which  causes  a  turbidity  and  separates  on  standing  into 
two  different  liquid  layers.  Colza  oil.  The  turbidity  disappears  at 
I  on  shaking  with  10  o.c.  of  ether,  but  if  the  oil  should  contain  10 
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per  cent,  or  more  of  drying  oils,  or  fish  oils  an  insoluble  precipitate 
will  be  noticed. 

Excepting  colza  oil,  the  oils  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
first  one  containing  the  fish  oils,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  drying 
oils,  and  the  other  the  non-drying  oils  and  those  from  terrestrial  animals. 
By  the  process  described,  mixtures  containing  10  per  cent.,  or  even 
less,  of  the  former  may  be  easily  recognised.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  precipitate  is  derived  from  a  drying  vegetable  oil  or  a  marine- 
animal  oil,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  ether,  pressed  dry 
between  <' Papier  Joseph,"  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  carbon 
tetrachloride,  the  filtrate  being  again  boiled,  and  passed  twice  through 
the  filter.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  tared  dish.  If 
the  quantity  should  be  rather  small,  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  introduced  into  a  previously  graduated  tube  15  cm. 
long  and  4  mm.  wide.  The  top  part  of  the  tube  being  heated,  the 
liquid  is  boiled  until  for  every  0*1  gram  of  precipitate  2*5  c.c.  of  solvent 
are  left ;  the  tube  is  then  corked  or  sealed,  and  after  three  or  four 
hours  the  contents  are  examined.  If  the  brominated  precipitate  was 
due  to  a  vegetable  drying  oil,  the  liquid  will  be  either  clear  and  thin 
with  a  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the  top,  or  this  may  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  volume.  When  due  to  the  oil  from  marine  animals,  the  liquid  is 
white  or  yellowish  and  opalescent,  with  occasionally  a  trace  of  a  brilliant 
lamellar  precipitate.  When  due  to  neats-foot  oil  from  terrestrial 
animals,  the  liquid  is  clear,  non-opalescent,  and  free  from  gelatinous 
precipitate ;  occasionally,  however,  a  slight  turbidity  is  noticed. 

Oils  from  marine  animals  are  characterised  by  forming  an  immediate 
precipitate  with  the  reagent ;  oils  from  terrestrial  animals  take  a  long 
time  to  deposit.  L.  db  E. 

Estimation  of  the  Iodine  Number  of  Fats.  By  C.  A. 
JUKOOLAUSSBN  {Chem.  Cmtr,,  1901,  ii,  1324 ;  from  Apoth.  ZeU.,  16, 798). 
— ^Hanus's  method  (this  voL,  ii,  112)  is  strongly  recommended.  When 
operating  on  about  0*13  gram  of  cod  liver  oH  the  iodine  number  was 
141*5  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  146*2  after  half-an-hour ;  151*6 
after  an  hour  ;  152*14  after  2  hours,  and  153*74  after  10  hours.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  action  is  complete  after  4  hours.       L.  db  K. 

Japan-Tallow.  By  Osoab  Bbrnhbimeb  and  E.  Schiff  {Chem. 
ZeiU^  1901,  25,  1008). — A  specimen  of  unadulterated  Japan*tallow, 
having  the  usual  melting  point  (52*6 — 53*4^)  and  saponification  num- 
ber (220 — 222),  may  yet  have  an  iodine  number  (10*5 — 11*3)  higher 
than  the  normal  value  (4*2),  and  an  acid  number  (11*4 — 14)  lower 
than  the  normal  value  (20).  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Method  for  the  Separation  of  Organic  Bases  from  their 
Phosphotungstic  Aoid  Precipitates  and  the  Behaviour  of 
Cystine  to  Phosphotungstic  Acid.  By  Ernst  Wintsbstbin  {ZeU. 
phydol.  Chem.,  1901,  34,  153— 156).— Instead  of  decomposing  the 
phosphotungstate  precipitate  with  barium  hydroxide,  the  author 
recommends  shaking  it  with  ether  and  hydroohloric  aoid.  Three 
layers  are  thus  obtained,  at  the  top  aqueous  ether,  at  the  bottom  a 
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syrupy  ethereal  solation  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  between  them 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  bases.  The  operation 
is  repeated  and  the  combined  aqueous  solutions  evaporated.  Good 
results  can  be  obtained.  According  to  the  author,  cystine  is  slowly 
precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  as  is  also  cysteine,  the  latter, 
howeyer,  probably  as  cystine  (compare  Morner,  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  128). 

J.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Cocaine.  By  Haks  Proelss  (Chem.  C&rUr.,  1901,  ^ 
ii,  1321 ;  from  Apoth,'Zeit.y  16, 779—781,  788—789.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  706). — Cocaine  cannot  be  detected  in  organs  after  about 
14  days,  as  it  is  converted  into  ecgonine,  which  cannot  be  extracted  by 
means  of  an  immiscible  solvent  either  from  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution, 
and  is  not  precipitated  by  the  ordinary  alkaloidal  reagents  ;  moreover, 
there  is  no  characteristic  test  for  ecgonine.  A  really  trustworthy  test 
for  cocaine  itself  is  still  a  desidertUwn  ;  the  best  test  as  yet  proposed 
is  based  on  the  reduction  of  mercurous  chloride.  L.  db  K. 

Besistanoe  of  Morphine  to  Putrefaction.  By  Thieodob  Panzer 
(2SeU.  Nakr,  (/0mtf«?».,  1902, 6, 8 — 10). — The  author  succeeded  in  proving 
the  presence  of  morphine  in  organs  (part  of  large  and  small  intestine, 
stomach  and  contents,  liver,  kidney)  after  these  had  been  drenched 
with  water  and  kept  for  6  months  in  a  loosely  covered  beaker. 

The  amyl  alcohol  extract  obtained  in  due  course  was,  as  might  have 
beeiCk  expected,  very  much  contaminated  with  objectionable  matter. 
To  purify  the  mass,  it  was  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
extract  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol,  which  removed  nearly  all  the  colouring 
matter.  The  acid  solution  was  now  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  shaken  with  pure  ethyl  acetate  ;  this,  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
yielded  an  amorphous  mass  which  completely  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  solution  soon  deposited  colourless  needles  which 
gave  all  the  reactions  for  morphine ;  in  another  experiment,  however, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  decolorise  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 

L.  DB  K. 

The  Proteids  of  Urina  By  A.  Hbblant  {Ch^m,  Centr.,  1902, 
i,  141—142 ;  from  Bull,  assoc.  Mge  Chimistes,  15,  311— 813).— Mucin 
may  be  precipitated  by  adding  to  the  urine  1/20  part  of  acetic  acid  and 
heating  for  an  hour  at  30-— 40°.  The  only  safe  test  for  albumin  is  the 
boiling  test ;  when  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample  falls  below  1*015,  2 — 3 
per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  or  sulphate  should  be  added.  Trichloro- 
acetic acid  is  preferable  to  ordinary  acetic  acid.  Serum-albumin  and 
globulin  are  precipitated  as  usual  with  magnesium  sulphate. 

The  biuret  reaction  is  obtained  with  albumin  as  well  as  with  albumoses 
and  peptones.  The  author  first  precipitates  the  albumin,  heats  the 
filtrate  with  zinc  sulphate  at  30—40%  and  estimates  the  nitrogen  in 
the  zinc  precipitate  by  Kjeldahl's  process ;  multiplied  by  6*25,  this 
represents  albumoses.  If  the  filtrate  should  again  give  the  biuret 
reaction,  peptones  are  present,  the  exact  estimation  of  which  is  very 
difficult. 
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Organised  sediments  may  be  freed  from  adhering  urate  deposits  by 
adding  to  the  sample  1/20  of  its  volume  of  formaldehyde. 

L.  DB  K. 

Detection  of  the  Oolouring  Matters  of  the  Blood  in  Urine. 
By  Otto  Rossel  {Chmn.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  U2  ;  from  Schumz.  Wochachr. 
Pharm,,  39,  557 — 558). — ^The  sample  is  strongly  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  and  any  emulsion  re- 
moved by  adding  a  drop  of  alcohol.  The  ethereal  layer  is  then 
transferred  to  another  test  glass  containing  a  few  drops  of  water. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  old  oil  of  turpentine  and  five  to  ten  drops 
of  fresh  hydrogen  peroxide  are  added,  and  after  gently  shaking,  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  are  also  added,  and  the  whole  vigorously  shaken.  In 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  blood  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  proved 
spectroBcopically,  the  aqueous  layer  assumes,  after  1 — 3  minutes,  a 
reddish  colotir,  which  after  10  minutes  turns  to  a  beautiful  cherry-red. 

L.  DE  K. 

Forensic  Detection  of  Blood  by  means  of  Alkaline 
Haematoporphyrin.  By  Ebnst  Zibmke  (CA^m.  CerUr,,  1901,  ii,  1322; 
from  Vierteljahrsekr,  gea.  Med.  u,  offenU,  SanUdtsweeen,  22,  231 — 234). — 
The  material  suspected  to  contain  blood  stains  is  finely  divided,  put 
into  a  beaker,  and  covered  with  sulphuric  acid.  After  24  hours,  the 
acid  is  filtered  through  glass-wool,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  neutralised  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
several  times  by  decantation,  collected  on  a  filter,  air-dried,  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ammonia,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  forms  a  more  or  less  dark  red  liquid,  which  shows  the  char- 
acteristic four-banded  spectrum  of  alkaline  hsematoporphyrin ;  if  the 
liquid  is  too  concentrated,  the  bands  in  the  violet  are  lost  in  the  general 
absorption  which  takes  place.  If  the  liquid  is  too  dilute,  it  must  be  con- 
centrated, or  thicker  layers  employed.  When  the  filtrate  is  poured  dtop 
by  drop  into  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  solution  abo  shows  the 
spectrum,  but  not  so  plainly  as  in  alkaline  solution.  L.  db  EL 

Ehrlich's  p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  Reaction.  By 
Clemens  (Chem.  Centr,,  1901,  ii,  1320;  DwUsch,  Arck.  Klin.  M&d.,  71, 
168 — 174). — j9-Dlmethylaminobenzaldehyde  gives  a  cherry-red  color- 
ation of  varying  intensity,  even  with  previously  boiled  normal  urine, 
the  colouring  matter  is  partly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  completely  in 
epichlorohydrin  and  dichlorohydrin.  The  author  has  tried  the  action  of 
the  reagent  on  a  number  of  pathological  urines  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  reaction  is  not  caused  by  any  components  of  either  normal 
or  pathological  urine  already  known.  The  fact  that  urines  which 
give  the  reaction  do  not  show  an  increased  reducing  power  does  not 
tally  with  Proscher's  theory  that  the  colouring  matter  may  be  a  formyl- 
glucosamine  or  an  acetyl  derivative  of  an  unknown  pentosamine ;  more- 
over, the  test  is  not  given  by  glucosamine,  IflBvuloeamine,  or  laotosamine. 

L.  PE  E. 
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Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Light,  and  the 
Electrical  Discharging  Action  of  this  Decomposition.  By 
R  F.  D'Ahcy  {PhiL  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3,  42— 52).— A  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed  much  more  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  than  when  kept  in  diffuse  light.  Under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  a  surface  of  hydrogen  peroxide  loses  a  negative  charge,  of 
electricity  more  rapidly  than  a  similar  water  surface.  This  action  of 
light  on  hydrogen  peroxide  is  regarded  as  a  possible  origin  of  the 
electrically  charged  particles  present  in  the  air.  J.  C.  P. 

Radioactive  Substances.  By  F.  Henninq  {Ann,  Phya.,  1902, 
[iv],  7,  562 — 575). — ^The  first  part  of  the  paper  is  a  study  of  the  radio- 
activity induced  in  metal  wires  by  thorium  oxide[(see  Rutherford,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  352)  in  its  dependence  on  the  surface*  area  of  the  wires,  the 
volume  of  the  containing  tube,  the  fall  of  potential,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  inducing  layer  of  thorium  oxide. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  distinguish  the  conductivities  of  radio- 
active and  ordinary  barium  chlorides^  but  with  no  very  definite  result. 

J.  C.  P. 

Absorption  of  B()ntgen  Bays  by  Aqueous  Solutions.  By 
R  K.  MoClung  and  Douglas  McIntosh  {Phil.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3, 
68 — 79). — ^By  an  electrical  method,  more  accurate  probably  than  the 
photographic  method  used  by  other  investigators,  the  authors  have 
shown  that(l)  the  absorption  of  Eontgen  rays  by  water  is  independent 
of  the  temperature;  (2)  the  absorption  by  a  salt  solution  increases 
with  the  concentration,  the  connection  between  the  two  being 
of  a  logarithmic  character;  (3)  the  absorption  by  anions  and 
cathions  increases  generally  with  the  atomic  weight  (compare  Blyths- 
wood  and  Marchant,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  182).  It  has  further  been 
found  that  the  absorption  in  colloidal  solutions  of  lead,  mercury,  and 
silver  (see  Bredig,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  213)]  differs  very  slightly,  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  mercury,  from  that  in  pure  water.      J.  C.  P. 

A  Kind  of  Radioactivity  impai*ted  to  certain  Salts  by 
Cathode  Rays.  By  J.  C.  McLennan  {PhU.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3, 
195 — 203). — A  number  of  salts,  namely,  the  sulphates  and  sulphides 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  and  potassium  sulphate,  exhibit 
marked  radioactivity  after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  cathode 
rays ;  to  produce  the  effect,  the  salts  must  be  heated  to  at  least  100% 
but  the  radioactivity  is  more  marked  at  still  higher  temperatures.  It 
is  shown  that  this  radioactivity  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  ultra-violet 
light,  and  has  apparently  no  connection  with  the  phenomenon  of 
thermoluminescence.  The  heating  of  the  excited  salts  may  be 
regarded  as  producing  ultra-violet  light  or  as  leading  to  the  emission 
of  a  stream  of  negatively  charged  particles.  J.  C.  P. 
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Oonduotivity  of  Liqaid  Dielectrics  under  the  Influence  6f 
Badium  or  Bdntgen  Radiations.  Bj  P.  Gubie  {Compt.  rend.^ 
1902,  134,  420^-423).— It  is  Bhown  that  liquid  dielectrics,  like  gases^ 
acquire  conductivity  under  the  influenceof  radium  or  Rbntgen  radiations^ 
results  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  being  obtained  in  the  two 
cases.  In  the  case  of  gases,  the  intensity  of  the  current  increases  propor- 
tionally to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes  when  this 
difference  is  slight,  but  becomes  almost  constant  when  the  difference 
is  increased  sufficiently.  In  the  case  of  the  liquids,  however,  the 
proportionality  exists  up  to  a  potential  difference  of  450  volts.  Of  the 
liquids  examined,  carbon  disulphide  gave  the  greatest  conductivity,  which 
reaches  20  x  10"^^  mhos  per  1  c.c.  Liquids  which  are  ordinarily  almost 
perfect  non-conductors  exhibit  this  effect,  as,  for  example,  liquid  air, 
light  petroleum,  ice  The  effect  was  exactly  the  same  whether  the 
radium  was  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  at  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  radiation  from  the  radium 
does  not  vary  with  temperature  between  the  limits  of  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  that  of  liquid  air.  L.  M.  J. 

Some  Measurements  with  Oas  Elements.  By  Yincsmt 
CzEPiNSKi  {ZeU.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  30,  1—17).— The  high  B.M.F. 
observed  by  Bose  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  704)  with  the  hydrogen  |  oxygen 
element  has  been  confirmed,  but  the  author  does  not  agree  with  Bose 
and  Wilsmore  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  2)  as  to  this  being  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide  or  persulphuric  acid;  it  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  depolarising  action  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
electrolyte  and  to  diffusion  of  the  gas. 

It  has  been  found  that  methane  is  totally  indifferent  in  an  electro- 
motive respect  when  opposed  to  a  hydrogen  electrode,  and  measurements 
have  been  made  with  the  element  Ft  |  H^  +  OH^  |  H^04,aq  |  H,  |  Pt. 
The  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  methane  and  hydrogen  mixture 
varieid  from  0*004  to  Oil  atmosphere,  and  the  arrangement  is  a  true 
gas  concentration  element.  The  £,M.F.  should  be  jy=(0'0001987^/2. 
log{F/p),  where  P  is  the  pressure  of  the  pure  hydrogen  (1  atmo.)  and 
p  the  partial  pressure  in  the  mixture.  With  the  most  dilute  mixtures, 
the  E,M,F.  has  too  high  a  value  at  first,  but  this  rapidly  falls  and  an 
equilibrium  is  reached,  although  the  observed  E,M,F,  does  not  agree 
well  with  that  calculated.  At  the  higher  concentrations  (4  and  11  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  in  the  mixture),  the  E.M.F.  is  at  first  too  low,  but  it 
slowly  rises  and  becomes  constant  at  a  value  which  is  in  very  close 
agreement  with  that  calculated. 

The  irregularities  noticed  with  the  mixtures  of  low  hydrogen  con* 
centration  are  attributed  to  the  depolarising  influences  of  traces  of 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte.  J.  McO. 

Bleotromotive  Foroe  of  the  Hydrogen  Chlorine  Blement. 
By  Erich  MClleb  {ZeU,  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1902,  40,  158—168.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  537). — The  E.M.F,  of  the  element  was  determined 
in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  by  Wilsmore  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  2)  ; 
the  electrolyte  was  hydrochloric  add  solution  and  the^^ases  were  con- 
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titiaoiislj  passed  over  the  electrodes.      The   following  values  were 
obtained  for  the  E,M.F.  with  the  various  concentrations  of  acid  : 

Normality  of  acid 1  1/10        1/100       1/1000 

E.M.F 1-3660     1-4849     1-6460     1-5868  volts. 

Assuming  that  i\^-hydrochloric  acid  is  dissociated  to  the  extent  of  78 
per  cent*,  it  is  calculated  that  the  electrolytic  potentiaHs  1*3532  volts. 

The  observed  values  of  the  B,M»F.  are  not  in  agreement  with  those 
calculated,  and  it  is  shown  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  chlorine  which  takes  place,  and  this  increases  the  concentration  of 
the  H*  and  CI'.  In  NjlO  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  EL*  or  01' 
concentration  rises  from  91  to  94*03  millimols.  per  litre  by  this  hydro^ 
lysis,  in  iVyiOO  solution  from  9*6  to  3348,  and  in  iT/lOOO  solution 
from  0*98  to  30*48.  With  the  aid  of  these  concentration  differences, 
the  calculated  values  of  the  EM,F,  agree  better  with  the  observed 
values,  but  the  deviations  remain  greater  than  the  experimental  error. 

The  origin  of  the  chlorine  (hydrochloric  acid  and  dichromate,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  pyrolusite,  or  electrolytic)  has  no  influence  on  the 
E,M,F,f  and  heating  the  gas  in  order  to  decompose  chlorine  peroxide  is 
also  without  influence.  J.  McC. 

Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Mixed  Eleotrolytee.  By  Hans 
"WoLP  {Zeit.  Elektrochem,,  1902,  8,  117— 119).— The  conductivity  of  a 
mixture  of  two  electrolytes  differs  from  the  sum  of  the  conductivities 
of  the  electrolytes  singly  on  account  of  (1)  the  change  of  viscosity  of 
the  solution ;  (2)  decreased  dissociation,  due  to  replacement  of  water 
by  the  other  electrolyte ;  (3)  chemical  reaction  between  the  electro- 
lytes. For  solutions  containing  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  chloride 
or  sodium  bromide  and  variable  quantities  of  acetic  acid  or  alcohol, 
the  first  action  is  alone  of  importance;  with  stronger  solutions 
(0*6  normal),  the  second  comes  into  play. 

When  chloroacetic  acid  is  used  in  place  of  acetic  acid,  the  matter 
is  further  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  chemical  reaction  to 
an  appreciable  extent.  The  conductivity  of  zinc  sulphate  is  diminished 
to  a  greater  extent  by  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  than  is  that  of  potassium 
chloride.  Tartaric  acid  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  acetic  acid, 
except  in  the  case  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  conductivity  of  which  is  but 
little  affected.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
ions  in  place  of  zinc  ions,  which  increase  the  conductivity  almost  as 
much  as  it  is  diminished  by  the  increased  viscosity.  Mixtures  of  the 
salts  of  fatty  acids  with  fatty  acids  were  also  examined ;  in  these 
cases,  the  chemical  change  can  be  calculated  and  allowed  for ;  the 
remaining  change  of  conductivity  is  found  to  be  very  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  case  of  sodium  bromide  and  acetic  acid.  T.  E. 

Faraday's  Law  and  its  Bange  of  Validity.  By  Emil  Bosb 
(Chem.  Zeit.y  1902,  26,  47—48,  66— 68).— From  a  consideration  of  the 
accurate  measurements  which  have  been  made  with  the  copper  and 
with  the  silver  voltameter,  the  author  concludes  that  the  slight 
deviations  from  Faraday's  law  are  only  apparent.  To  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  law,  a  salt  may  not  be  used  the  cathion  of  which  is 
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capable  of  existing  in  two  forms,  for  then  there  enters  a  possible 
disturbing  factor  due  to  the  reaction  M  * '  +  M  =  2M*.  The  devia- 
tions found  in  the  electrolysis  of  silver  salts  (1/10000  of  the  total 
weight  of  silver)  are  due  to  secondary  reactions,  an  important  one  of 
which  is  attributed  to  oxygen  occluded  by  the  platinum  electrode. 
Faraday's  law,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  substance  deposited  by  a  given 
amount  of  electricity  is  concerned^  may  be  regarded  as  an  absolutely 
exact  law  of  nature. 

From  the  work  of  Ostwald  and  Nernst,  it  is  shown  that  we  may 
rightly  conclude  that  the  current  which  passes  through  an  electrolyte 
is  entirely  conducted  by  transport  of  material,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  **  metallic  conduction." 

The  author  regards  Faraday's  law  as  comparable  with  Dalton's  law 
of  multiple  proportions  so  far  as  exactitude  is  concerned,  and  views  it 
as  an  extension  of  Dalton's  atomic  laws.  J.  McC. 

lonisation,  Ionic  Velocitiee,  and  Atomic  Sizes.  By  William 
Sutherland  {Phil.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3,  161— 177).— This  theoretical 
paper,  which  is  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
ionic  theory,  deals  with  the  following  points :  (1)  the  cause  of  ionisa- 
tion ;  (2)  the  laws  of  ionisation  in  binary  electrolytes ;  (3)  the  connection 
between  the  ionic  velocities  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  atoms. 
It  is  shown  that  high  dielectric  capacity,  molecular  association,  and 
ionisation  in  water  may  all  be  deduced  from  the  latent  or  potential 
valency  of  oxygen.  According  to  the  author,  a  molecule  of  water 
(represented  as  jjfObgijJlEL)^}  where  |  is  a  positive,  |^  a  negative,  elec- 
tron) is .  a  radicle  with  electric  charges,  yet  not  an  ion,  because  the 
charges  are  equal  and  opposite.  Such  a  radicle  is  called  a  stion,  and 
the  fact  that  certain  substances  do  not  conform  to  the  law  K=n^  is 
due  to  their  containing  stions,  which  are  doublets  of  very  large  electric 
moment.  In  dealing  with  the  laws  of  ionisation,  the  author  lays  stress 
on  the  part  played  by  the  viscosity  of  solutions.  Further,  the  electron 
of  the  ion  must  be  regarded  as  embedded  in  the  ion,  which  will  have  a 
dielectric  capacity  difierent  from  that  of  the  solvent ;  before  ionisation 
can  be  satisfactorOy  determined,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
thorough  experimental  investigation  of  the  dielectric  capacity  of 
solutions.  Ostwald's  dilution  law  for  acetic  acid,  it  is  suggested, 
may  be  merely  the  expression  of  equilibrium  between  the  molecules 
(CHg'COjH)^  and  CHg^CO^H.  Acetic  acid  probably  exists  in  water 
in  the  form  of  double  molecules;  these  are  partly  dissociated  into 
CHg'COjH  molcules,  and  the  latter  are  practically  all  ionised  at  the 
dilutions  of  Ostwald's  experiments.  J.  C.  P. 

New  Apparatus  for  Determining  the  Relative  Velocities  of 
Ions;  with  some  Results  for  Silver  Ions.  By  William  T. 
Matheb  {Amer.  Chem. «/.,  1901,  26, 473— 491).— The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  upright  tubes  about  18  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  in  diameter,  on  the 
upper  ends  of  which  are  sealed  tubes  6  cm.  long  and  0*5  cm.  in 
diameter,  these  narrow  portions  being  graduated  in  millimetres. 
Kear  the  upper  ends,  the  wide  tubes  are  connected  by  a  U  tube, 
0-5  cm.  in  diameter,  provided  at  the  middle  with  a  stop-cock,  and 
reaching  to  about  2  cm.  above  the  lower  ends  of  the  wide  tubes.     The 
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electrodes,  discs  of  silyer,  are  introduced  into  the  lower  ends  of  the 
wide  tubes.  The  advantages  of  the  apparatus  are  that  being  sym- 
metrical the  current  can  be  passed  in  either  direction,  that  as  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  liquid  a  considerable  change  of  concentration  can 
be  obtained,  that  the  solution  can  be  completely  separated  at  the  close 
of  the  electrolysis  into  two  portions  of  accurately  determined  amount, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  cUfEusion  is  small.  The  apparatus  must  be 
properly  leveUed. 

The  concentration  change  on  electrolysis  of  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  aqueous  silver  acetate  has  been  deter- 
mined at  various  temperatures  and  the  following  results  obtained  for 
the  velocity  (a)  of  the  anion :  O'liT  silver  nitrate  in  water  at  0°, 
a-0-5411;  at  47-4^  a  =  0-5286;  and  at  29-1%  a  =  0-5317.  0'025iV 
silver  nitrate  in  water  at  0°  a  =  0-5377  and  at  46°,  a  =  0-5246.  0025iVr 
sUver  acetate  in  water  at  0°,  a  -  0-3734  ;  at  28-3°,  a  =  0-3818  ;  at  44-7°, 
a » 0-3896;  and  at]  49-4°  a  =  0-3873.  0-10805^^  silver  acetate  in 
alcohol  (absolute)  at  20°,  a  =.0-594.  OliV  silver  nitrate  in  497  per 
cent,  alcohol  at  23-7°,  a » 0*5323.  The  author  also  calculates  the 
absolute  velocities  of  the  silver  and  nitrate  ions  in  water  at  different 
concentrations  and  at  various  temperatures.  The  difEerences  between 
the  velocities  at  0°  become  less  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  effect  of 
decrease  of  concentration  is  the  same  as  that  of  increase  of  temperature. 
The  results  also  show  that  the  relative  velocities  are  largely  dependent 
on^the  nature  of  the  solvent.  J.  McO. 

Besearohes  on  Ionised  Oases.  By  P.  L^ngevin  {Compt,  rend., 
1902,  134,  414 — 417). — Experiments  have  been  made  the  results  of 
which  are  in  complete  accord  with  J.  J.  Thomson's  views  regarding 
the  cause  of  the  conductivity  of  gases  under  the  influence  of  cathodic, 
(fee.,  radiations.  The  experiments  are  not  described,  and  the  results 
only  briefly  indicated ;  the  most  important  of  these  appear  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  recombination  of  the  charged  ions  and  a  measurement 
of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  recombinations  to  the  number  of 
collisions  between  ions  of  opposite  signs.  This  ratio,  in  accord  with 
theory,  is  always  less  than  unity,  to  which  it  approaches  the  more 
nearly  when  the  mobility  of  the  ions  is  small.  The  author  states 
that  he  has  obtained  a  method  for  the  determination  of  the  mobilities 
of  the  ions  for  different  gases,  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  recom- 
bination coefficient  a,  in  the  expression  dp/dt  =  dn/dt »  -  apn,  where 
p  and  n  are  the  concentration  of  positive  and  negative  ions. 

L.  M.  J. 

Instantaneous  Chemical  Becu^tions  and  the  Theory  of 
Bleotrolytio  Dissociation.  By  Louis  Kahlekbbro  (J.  Physical 
Chem,,  1902,  6,  1 — 14). — It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  instant- 
aneous chemical  reactions  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  ions,  but 
the  author  has  found  cases  of  double  decomposition  accompanied  by 
immediate  precipitation  in  solutions  which  are  excellent  insulators. 
Copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  oleates  are  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  giving 
solutions  that  are  greenish-blue,  green,  and  dark  red  respectively; 
these  solutions  conduct  an  electric  current  no  better  than  pure  benzene. 
Sodium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  and  zinc  may  be  kept  for  weeks  in 
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the  copper  oleate  solution  without  any  change  taking  place.  Oryoscopio 
and  ebullioscopio  determinations  give  values  for  the  molecular  weight 
of  copper  oleate  varying  from  2342  to  2750»  so  that  the  salt  must  be 
polymerised.  A  solution  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  in  benzene  conduote 
no  better  than  pure  benzene,  does  not  dissolve  dry  sodium,  calcium, 
or  bariiun  carbonate,  and  does  not  attack  iron  or  magnesium  (zinc, 
however,  is  attacked).  When  such  a  solution  is  added  to  the  oleate 
solutions  referred  to  above,  the  metals  are  instantly  and  quantitatively 
precipitated  as  chlorides ;  the  same  result  is  attained  if  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  the  oleate  solutions.  Further,  it 
is  shown  t^at  stannic  chloride,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  trichlorides, 
and  silicon  tetrachloride,  which  are  all  soluble  in  benzene  to  non- 
conducting solutions,  precipitate  cuprio  chloride  from  benzene  solutions 
of  copper  oleate,  the  greatest  care  being  taken,  in  this  as  in  all  cases, 
to  exclude  moisture.  The  oleates  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  de- 
composed by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  benzene  solution ;  stannic  chloride 
and  arsenic  trichloride,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  benzene 
solution,  form  sulphides  only  slowly.  A  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride 
in  benzene,  and  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  benzene,  both  insulating  as 
well  as  pure  benzene,  give  instantly,  when  mixed,  a  white,  bulky  pre- 
cipitate of  ammonium  chloride.  The  hydrochloride  of  pyridine  may 
be  precipitated  in  a  similar  manner.  J.  C.  P. 

Condensation  of  the  Vapours  of  Organic  Liquids  in  Presence 
of  Dust-f5ree  Air.  By  Frederick  G.  Donnan  {Phil.  Mag,,  1902,  [vi], 
S,  305— 310).— Wilson  has  shown  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  372)  that  the  con- 
dcDsation  of  water  vapour  in  dust-free  air  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  presence  of  electrical  nuclei.  If  now  a  solvent  possesses  ionising 
power  because  its  {molecules  have  an  affinity  for  electrons,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  vapour  of  an  ionising  solvent  will  condense  in 
dust-free  air  more  readily  than  the  vapour  of  a  non-ionising  solvent. 
This  conclusion  bas  been  tested  by  Wilson's  method,  but  the  results 
are  not  very  decisive.  In  several  cases,  condensation  took  place  less 
readily  with  non-ionising  solvents]  on  the  other  hand,  carbon 
disulphide  was  very  easily  condensed,  whilst  acetone,  a  solvent  of 
moderate  ionising  power,  condensed  only  with  difficulty.         J.  G.  P. 

Apparatus  for  Heating  by  Meotrioity.  By  Antoinb  Gu^^tz 
(BtUL  Soc.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  153— 158).— The  author  describes  a 
method  of  fitting  up  apparatus  for  heating  tubes,  crucibles,  &c.,  by 
means  of  electricity,  the  heat  being  obtained,  as  in  other  cases,  by 
passing  a  current  through  a  thin  platinum  wire.  The  improvement, 
however,  is  introduced  of  employing  a  mixture  of  •  magnesia  and 
alumina  for  embedding  the  platinum  wire  in  place  of  asbestos  or 
fusible  enamel,  which  possess  the  drawback  that  they  *  alter  the 
platinum  wire  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  1200 — 1300^.  Par- 
ticulars are  given  as  to  the  management  of  such  a  heating  arrange- 
ment and  of  the  current  which  may  be  used  with  it,  and  the  author 
states  that  he  finds  this  apparatus  more  economical  than  gas.    A.  F. 

Measurement  of  Critical  Constants.  By  Philippb  A.  Guts 
and  Ep.  Mallbt  (4rcA,  Sei,  phys,  not.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  274— -296).— 4 
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continuation  of  preyioas  papers  (this  voL,  ii,  242).  The  ezperimeotal 
reeolts  are  now  given,  and  are  contained  in  the  accompanying  table, 
where  Tc  is  the  critical  temperature,  Fo  the  critical  pressure,  ft  the 
index  of  refraction  for  the  2>  line  at  the  temperature  indicated,  and  D 
the  sp.  gr.  at  the  temperature  indicated,  and  17  the  coefficient  of 
viscosity : 


Dnrene 

Hexamethylbenzene. . 
Diphenylmethane  ... 

Diphenyl 

Naphthalene    

Aniflole 

Phenetole 

m-Creaol  

Aniline 

Dimethylaniline 

Dimethyl-o-toloidine 

Piperidine    

Aoetonitrile 

Propionitrile    

Batyronitrile   

Capronitrile  

Benzonitiile 

Propionic  acid 

Ethylchloroformate .. 


To- 


402-5' 
>478 
497 
495-6 
468*2 
868-5 
874 
432 
425-6 
414-7 
894-8 

270-1 
285-7 
809-1 
348-8 
426*2 
826-8 
<235 


28-6 

28-2 

81-8 

89-25 

41-2 

83-8 

45 

52-8 

85*5 

80-8 

45-9 

47-7 

41-8 

87-4 

82-1 

41-6 


V. 


-5173 
-5076 
*5418 
*5848 
-5565 
'5248 
-4530 
*3417 
•3640 
-8816 
•4048 
-5272 
•8865 
-8949 


(20-6') 

{2V) 

(13-6') 

(22') 

(23'*) 

(28') 

(20-7') 

(23-6'') 

(24-6°) 

(24') 

(22-2") 

(28') 

(21-4') 

(21-2') 


0-9918 
0-9657 
1-0384 
1*0184 
0-9537 
0-9255 
0-8602 
0-7785 
0-7765 
0-7872 
07990 
1-0016 
0-9926 
1-1384 


(20-6') 

(21-) 

(14-8°) 

(22') 

(23') 

(28') 

(20-7') 

(23-6') 

(24-6') 

(24') 

(22-2') 

(28') 

(21-4') 

(21*2') 


0-01039 

001172 

016767 

0-0405 

0*0137 

0-01489 

0-01554 

iO-003466 

0-004267 

0-005717 

0-00942 

0-01316 

0-01081 

0  00545 


(22-3*) 

(23-4') 

(21-1') 

(22') 

(21-6') 

(22-6') 

(19-6*) 

(23-1') 

(21') 

(22-3') 

(22') 

(20-9') 

(23-2') 

(21-1') 


An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  critical  temperature  of  water, 
but  at  345°  the  tube  burst,  and  the  fragments  showed  that,  although 
the  experiment  had  lasted  but  a  short  time,  the  water  had  attacked  the 
glass  very  considerably.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  values  given  for 
the  sp.  gr.,  refraction,  and  viscosity  have  been  taken  from  the  results  of 
other  observers ;  they  are,  however,  added  for  completeness,  and  were 
in  many  cases  obtained  with  the  specimens  employed  by  the  authors. 

L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  Moleoular  Weights.  V.  Further  Develop- 
ment of  the  Boiling  Point  Method.  By  Ebnst  Bisckmann  {Zeit. 
phy9ikal.  Chem,,  1902,  40,  129—157.  Compare  Abstr.,  1890,  323 ; . 
1891,  389,  1317;  1895,  ii,  154;  and  1897,  ii,  88).— Details  are  given 
of  the  precautions  which  must  be  taken  in^  using  the  author's  boiling 
point  apparatus  in  order  to  avoid  errors  on  account  of  superheating. 
The  amount  of  platinum  or  silver  tetrahedra  to  be  introduced  in  order 
to  ensure  even  boiling  is  about  10  to  15  grams;  in  place  of  this,  1  to 
2  grams  of  metal  and  10  to  15  of  garnet  crystals  (such  as  are  used 
for  taring  purposes)  may  be  employed. 

The  Landsberger  method  is  compared  with  the  author's,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  advantages  lie  on  the  side  of  the  latter  in  so  far  as 
time  of  observation  is  concerned.  In  Landsberger's  method,  too,  a 
great  deal  more  solvent  is  required. 

A  modified  form  of  apparatus  is  described  where  the   solution  is 
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heated  by  a  current  of  vapour  of  the  solvent.  The  ordinary  Beck- 
mann  boiling  tube.  A,  is  provided  with  an  internal  tube,  Z>  (7  mm. 
diameter),  fused  into  the  side  and  passing  to  the  bottom.  The  boiling 
tube  is  sealed  into  the  wider  vessel,  C,  at  a  point  above  the  opening  of  the 

inner  tube.     The 


solution  can  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  as 
by  Walker  and  Lumsden  (Trans.,  1898,  502). 
to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus. 


outer  vessel  is 
provided  with  a 
tubulus,  R^  for 
supplying  it  with 
solvent,  and 
through  the  tubu- 
lus a  safety  tube 
is  inserted.  Va- 
pour evolved  from 
the  solvent  in 
the  outer  vessel 
passes  through 
the  narrow  tube 
into  the  boiling 
tube  containing 
the  thermometer, 
T,  The  condensed 
vapour  may  be 
allowed  to  flow 
back  either  to  the 
boiling  tube  or, 
through  a  tube,  E, 
which  is  sealed 
on,  to  the  outer 
vessel  No  solid 
material  need  be 
added  to  produce 
even  ebullition. 
The  volume  of  the 
has  been  described 
Results  are  given 
J.  McC. 


Specific  Volumes  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  Vapour  at  the 
Boiling  Point  of  Oxygen.  By  James  Dewab  {Proc,  Roy.  Soe., 
1902,  69,  360 — 366). — By  determining  the  vapour  densities  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  former,  the  author  has  further 
tested  the  validity  of  the  method  previously  employed  in  finding  the 
boiling  point  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  308).  The 
specific  volume  of  oxygen  at  905°  absolute  and  760  mm,  pressure  is 
found  to  be  226  c.c. ;  from  Regnault's  density  of  oxygen  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  pressure,  the  value  calculated  according  to  the  gaseous  laws 
would  be  231-8  c.c. ;  it  thus  appears  that  the  product  pv  is  diminished 
at  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen  by  2  46  per  cent.  It  is  noted  that  the 
value  thus  directly  found  for  the  specific  volume  of  oxygen  is  quite 
different  from  the  value  358  arrived  at  indirectly  by  Bebn  (Abstr., 
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1900,  ii,  260).  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  oxygen  at  90*5°  absolute  and 
282*5  mm.  pressure  is  1*5982  grams,  a  smaller  value  than  that  calou< 
lated  from  the  change  of  pressure.  Nitrogen  at  its  boiling  point 
(78^  absolute)  appears  to  deviate  from  the  gaseous  laws  about  as 
much  as  oxygen;  from  measurements  of  its  vapour  density  at  the 
boiling  points  of  oxygen  and  air,  the  specific  volume  of  nitrogen  at 
78^  is  calculated  to  be  221*3  c.c.  J.  C.  P. 

Possible  Signiflccuioe  of  Ohanging  Atomio  Volume.  By 
Theodobb  W.  Richards  (Zeit.  physikal.'  Chem.,  1902,  40,  169—184. 
Proe.  Amer,  Acad.,  1901,37,  3 — 17). — Great  compression  of  a  substance 
may  be  due  to  two  causes,  one  applied  from  outside,  the  other  due  to 
mutual  internal  attraction  or  affinity  of  the  smallest  particles  for 
each  other.  The  small  compressibility  of  liquids  and  solids  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  great  compression  of  this  second  kind,  and  a 
study  of  the  volume-changes  in  these  cases  might  lead  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  affinities  at  work.  From  the  change  of  volume  on 
mixing  liquids,  it  may  be  gathered  that  similar  liquids  exhibit  less 
change  than  dissimilar  ones  do ;  when  the  affinity  of  a  substance  for 
itself  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  substance  for  another,  no  great 
change  of  volume  occurs  on  mixing. 

£Vom  the  molecular  volumes  of  several  oxides,  it  is  shown  that  the 
atomic  volume  of  oxygen  is  not  constant  but  is  dependent  on  its  environ- 
ment ;  it  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  and  probably  also 
of  the  electric  stress.  The  stress  under  which  a  single  substance  rests 
may  be  measured  by  the  work  which  heat  is  able  to  do  on  it,  and 
this  stress  is  given  by  P  =  Cdtldv,  where  C  is  the  molecular  heat 
capacity,  v  is  the  volume,  and  t  the  temperature.  The  value  of  this 
stress  is  calculated  for  a  number  of  metals,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  compression  of  substances  and  their 
tendency  to  combine  with  one  another.  From  the  tables  of  molecular 
volumes  of  chlorides  and  hydroxides,  it  is  seen  that  when  bubstances 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  contraction  which  ensues  when 
hydroxyl  combines  with  the  metal,  the  same  series  is  obtained  as  in 
the  electrochemical  order.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solu- 
tion tension  of  a  metal  is  associated  with  the  excess  of  affinity  of  the 
metal  for  hydroxyl  over  its  affinity  for  itself.  This  point  is  discussed 
in  connection  with  formation  of  ions  in  aqueous  solution.  In  aqueous 
solution,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  water  as  well  as  the  salt  must 
contract. 

Chemical  affinity  is  possibly  a  reciprocal  function  of  mass,  and  in 
order  to  agree  with  the  author's  views,  the  atomic  hypothesis  must  be 
modified  so  that  the  compressible  environments  (<' atomic  shell'') 
around  the  centres  of  gravity  and  affinity  are  not  so  entirely  disre- 
garded as  usual.  J.  McC. 

Dissooiation  of  the  Hydrate  and  Alcoholate  of  Chloral  in 
Solution.  By  Ludwik  Bbuneb  (BiUl.  Acad.  Set.  Cracow,  1901, 
464 — 473). — In  order  to  determine  whether  dissooiation  occurs  during 
the  dissolution  of  chloral  hydrate  and  alcoholate  in  various  solvents, 
the  molecular  increase  of  the  boiling  point  was  determined  in  solutions 
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in  ethyl  ether,  acetone,  methyl  iodide,  ethyl  bromide,  and  carbon 
disulphide.  A  normal  rise  of  boiling  point  was  in  all  oases  obtained, 
but  with  the  last  three  solvents  anomalous  results  were  obtained; 
with  chloral  hydrate,  the  boiling  point  at  first  falling  and  afterwards 
slowly  rising  to  a  final  value.  This  the  author  explains  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  partial  dissociation,  when,  owing  to  the  very  slight  solu* 
bility  of  the  water  produced,  a  two  phase  system  results  (although  not 
apparent  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  water) ;  this  causes  a  lowering 
of  the  boiling  point.  The  aqueous  phase,  however,  soon  distils  ofiE  and 
the  final  higher  value  results.  Cryoscopic  experiments  in  nitrobenzene 
and  in  />-toluidine  also  lead  to  normal  molecular  weights,  these  solvents 
never  differing  from  acetic  acid  in  this  respect  (Beckmann,  Abstr. 
1891,  889).  As  chloral  hydrate  is  partially  dissociated  when  vaporised, 
the  author  calculated  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  from  the  molecular 
depression  in  chloral  hydrate  solutions  and  obtained  the  value  128*8 
cals.,  which  agrees  well  with  the  direct  determination  132*4  cals.,  so 
that  the  van't  Hoff  expression  Mol.  Z).>0*02  TjL  appears  to  hold 
even  for  compounds  which  partially  dissociate  when  vaporised. 

L.M.  J. 

Solubility  and  Dissociation  of  Double  Salts  in  Water. 
By  Ebebhabd  Bimbaoh  (^er.,  1902, 36, 1298 — 1309.  Compare  Abstr. 
1898,  ii,  168). — The  transformation  point  of  a  double  salt  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  two  solutions  saturated 
respectivity  with  the  double  salt  and  one  of  its  components  become 
identical. 

The  double  salt,  4NH4Cl,OdC]2,  decomposes  into  NH4Cl,CdCl,  and 
NH^Cl,  and  an  examination  of  the  solubility  curves  of  the  systems, 
double  salt  +  NH^CljCdClg,  and  double  salt + ammonium  chloride 
showed  that  these  curves  converge  at  a  temperature  approximately 
equal  to  -  20° ;  this  result  is  obtained,  however,  only  by  extrapolation. 

Bubidium  chloride  combines  with  cadmium  chloride  to  yield  the 
double  salt  BbCljCdClj,  which  separates  in  anhydrous,  rhombic  crystals. 
In  this  respect,  rubidium  and  ammonium  are  analogous  and  they  both 
differ  from  potassium,  which  gives  rise  to  the  salt  KCl,CdCl3,H,0. 
The  solubilities  of  the  double  rubidium  salt  are  tabulated  and  agree 
closely  with  the  values  calculated  from  the  equation  /'(lOi^O^)* 
12*17  +  0*3279^,  the  corresponding  expression  for  rubidium  chloride 
itself  being  /'(1 1570°)  =  44*37 +  0*1377<. 

The  double  salt,  4RbCl,CdC)2)  obtained  from  a  solution  of  its  compon- 
ents containing  excess  of  the  alkali  chloride,  separates  in  rhombohedral 
crystals  the  crystallographic  examination  of  which  indicates  that  the 
compound  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium  derivative, 
4KCI,CdCl2.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  produce  the  double  salts 
6(CdCl2BbCl),3H20  and  4(CdCl2RbCl),H20,  formerly  described  by 
Godeffroy  (-B«r.,  1875,  8,  9). 

The  solubility  of  the  system  4RbCl,CdOl2  +  RbCl,Od01jj  was  studied, 
the  results  being  tabulated  and  also  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  curve. 
The  transformation  point  of  the  double  salt  was  not  determined,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  system  4BbCl,0dCl3  +  BbOl  could 
npt  be  obtained  in  solution,  the  double  salt  being  pn^itically  insoluble 
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in  rubidium  chloride  solution.  This  singular  property  of  the  double 
chloride  is  parallel^  by  the  slight  solubility  of  rubidium  alum  and 
rubidium  magnesium  chloride  in  solutions  of  aluminium  salts  and 
magnesium  chloride  respectively.  G.  T.  M. 

Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weights  of  Substances 
in  the  Liquid  State.  By  Wladimib  A.  Kistiakowsky  {J,  Rtisa. 
Fhys.  Chffm,  Soc.,  1902,  34,  70— 90).— The  author  arrives  at  the 
following  simplified  formula  for  calculating  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
liquid  from  the  coefficient  of  capillarity:  if=(2-3l7^.A.r.pV3)3/2^  where 
T  is  the  absolute  boiling  point  of  the  liquid ;  g  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity ;  h  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  capillary ;  r  the  radius  of 
the  capillary ;  and  p  the  density  of  the  liquid.  A  simplified  form  of 
apparatus  is  sketched  and  described,  and  the  results  of  a  number  of 
measurements  tabulated.  T.  H.  P. 

Ohemical  Dynamics  of  Nickel  Oarbonyl.  By  Alwin  Mittasch 
{Z&U.  phynkcU.  Chsm.,  1902,  40,  1—83).— The  vapour  pressure  curve 
of  the  compound  was  determined,  and  also  the  pressure  |  temperature 
curve  of  the  unsaturated  vapour.  The  latter  curve  is  normal,  the 
vapour  obeying  the  gas  laws,  but  evidences  of  decomposition  were  ob- 
tained at  temperatures  above  50^.  The  decomposition  and  progress 
of  the  reversible  reaction,  Ni(C0)4  <  Ni  +  400,  could  hence  be  followed 
by  a  manometrio  method,  which  was  that  adopted  by  the  author.  A 
full  description  of  the  apparatus  and  method  is  given,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  difficulties  which  occurred,  and  the  precautions  necessary 
to  meet  them.  The  reaction  was  proved  to  be  reversible,  the  same 
end  state  of  the  system  being  obtained  when  it  is  attained  from  higher 
as  when  it  is  attained  from  lower  temperatures,  that  is,  when  the 
reaction  is  proceeding  as  a  formation  or  as  a  deoomposition  process. 
The  equilibrium  constant  is  given  by  c^^lcj  where  o^  and  o^  are  the 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  and  of  nickel  carbonyl  respectively, 
and  satisfactory  agreement  was  obtained  for  this  constant  in  each  set 
of  experiments,  but,  as  would  be  expected,  it  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  nickel  employed.  Increase  of  pressure  should  considerably  decrease 
the  decomposition,  and  this  was  experimentally  verified.  For  mean 
concentrations,  the  whole  range  of  the  decomposition  curve  lies  within 
a  comparatively  small  range  of  temperature,  being  negligible  at  0^ 
and  practically  complete  at  120°;  a  number  of  equilibrium  curves, 
composition  against  temperature,  are  given  for  varying  concentrations. 
The  effect  of  various  kinds  of  nickel  was  examined ;  it  was  found  that 
the  finest  powder  had  the  greatest  active  mass,  and  hence  gave  the 
smallest  value  for  the  decomposition.  Traces  of  air  were  found  to 
have  a  very  marked  inhibiting  effect  on  the  reaction,  this  being,  how- 
ever, counteracted  by  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  whilst 
small  quantities  of  mercury  have  an  accelerative  action.  From  the 
variation  of  the  reaction  constant  with  temperature,  values  for  the 
heat  of  formation  are  obtained  varying  from  23  to  32  cals.,  whereas 
that  determined  experimentally  by  the  author  was  43*36  cals. ;  in  the 
calculation,  however,  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  active  mass  of  the 
nickel  itself  is  neglected.  The  velocities  of  formation  and  decomposi- 
tion were  alsb  u^vestigated.    It  was  foiind,  as  is  indicated  tl^eoretici^Ily^ 
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that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  decomposition  velocity  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  formation  velocity.  The  decomposition  proceeds  as 
a  unimolecular  reaction,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  formation 
was  found  to  be  bimolecular  and  not  quadrimolecular.  This  indicates 
that  the  formation  proceeds  in  two  stages,  with  probably  the  formation 
of  an  intermediate  compound,  Ni(C0)2.  L.  M.  J". 

Heterogeneous  Equilibrium  between  mixed  Isomorphous 
Crystals  of  Hydrated  Salts.  By  Giuseppe  Bbuni  and  Wilhelm 
Metebhoffeb  {Atti  R,  Aecad.  Lincei,  1902, 11,  i,  185 — 190.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  11). — ^The  authors  consider  the  equilibrium  existing 
between  two  isomorphous  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  giving  one  or  more 
hydrates,  of  which  those  of  corresponding  composition  form  isomorphous 
pairs.  A  solution  of  two  such  salts  can  only  have  four  phases,  namely,  two 
kinds  of  mixed  crystals,  solution  and  vapour.  The  temperature  of  trans- 
formation curve  will  hence  be  continuous  and  may,  of  course,  have  one  of 
three  forms.  By  the  application  of  the  method  used  by  Boozeboom 
(Abstr.^  1900,  ii,  132)  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  congelation  and 
transformation  of  binary  mixtures,  and  also  of  Gibbs's  theorem  according 
to  which  at  any  temperature  that  system  is  stable  for  which  the  function 
{  has  the  smaller  value,  the  authors  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  that 
component  which,  added  to  the  system,  produces  a  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  transformation  is  contained  by  the  more  highly  hydrated 
mixed  crystals  in  greater  proportion  than  by  those  poorer  in  water. 

The  treatment  of  more  complex  cases,  in  which,  for  example,  one  or 
both  the  hydrates  can  be  formed  only  within  certain  limits  of  tempera- 
ture, involves  analogous  considerations,  but  the  transformation  curves 
will  then  show  multiple  points.  T.  H.  P. 

Equilibrium  in  the  System :  Sodium  Carbonate,  Ethyl  Aloohol, 
and  Water.  By  0.  H.  Kbtneb  (Zeit,  physikal  Chem,,  1902,  39, 
641 — 690). — The  equilibrium  in  the  binary  system  sodium  carbonate 
and  water  was  first  investigated  and  the  absence  of  hydrates  other 
than  those  of  the  composition  'N&^^Ojft^^^y  NagCOgjTHjO,  and 
NajCOjjlOHgO  was  verified  (Andreae,  Abstr.,  1891,  781).  Of  the  two 
heptahydrates,  one  is  stable  and  known  as  7^,  the  other,  7a,  is 
throughout  in  the  lait2ile  state.  The  following  equilibrium  points  were 
determined:  Na3C08,H20—Na2C08,7H,0— solution  at  351°,  and 
Na2CO3,7HjO—Na2CO8,10H3O— solution  at  31*85°,  the  heptahydrate 
being  only  stable  therefore  over  a  range  of  about  three  degrees. 
The  equilibrium  in  the  ternary  system  was  then  investigated :  repre- 
senting the  solid  phases  by  Z^^,  Z>f,  and  Z^,  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
liquid  phases  by  L„  and  La,  and  the  vapour  phase  by  2>,  the  following 
results  were  obtained.  At  temperatures  above  34' 6°,  two  liquid  phases 
may  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  monohydrate,  that  is,  the  system 
Z^  +  L„  +  La  +  JD  exists  and  the  composition  of  the  liquid  phases  are 
represented  by  curves.  At  34*6  a  quintuple  point  is  obtained,  the 
heptahydrate  being  now  also  formed,  the  system  hence  being  ^^  +  ^^  + 
L^  +  La-^  2>,  the  reaction  with  temperature  change  being  Z^  +  L^Z^  + 
Luh  Between  34*6°  and  31*1°,  the  liquids  can  only  be  in  equilibrium 
with  the  heptahydrate,  but  at  31*1°  the  decahydrate  is  first  obtained 
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and  a  second  quintuple  point  results,  ^^^j  +  ^7  +  Z«,  +  Za  +  i>.  The 
analyses  for  the  determination  of  the  various  quadruple  curves  meet- 
ing at  the  quintuple  points  are  recorded  and  the  variation  of  solubility 
by  addition  of  alcohol  is  seen.  Diagrams  of  the  isothermals  are  given. 
At  21*8^,  the  isothermal  consists  of  four  parts  representing  the  solutions 
in  equilibrium  with  the  three  stable  hydrates  and  the  anhydrous  salt^ 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curves  giving  the  equilibrium  points 
for  ^10-^7'  -^r^P  and  Z^Z.  At  27* 7°,  the  solubility  curve  of  Z^^  is 
tangential  to  the  binodal  curve,  so  that  above  this  temperature  two 
liquid  layers  in  equilibrium  with  Z^^^  may  occur  and  the  isothermals 
for  28-2°  and  29'7°  are  given.  When  the  temperature  reaches  31 -1% 
the  equilibrium  point  for  ^10^7  falls  on  the  binodal  curve,  so  that 
above  this  temperature  Z>j  may  be  in  equilibrium  with  two  conjugate 
solutions.  Similarly,  above  35*1°  the^monohydrate  occurs  in  equilibrium 
with  L^  and  Z^.  A  representation  of  the  complete  equilibrium  surface 
is  also  added.  The  vapour  pressure  curve  was  also  investigated  for 
the  quadruple  curve,  <^i  +  Z«,  +  Za  +  i>.  It  was  found  that  for  certain 
alcoholic  concentrations,  namely,  all  above  2-2  per  cent.,  the  addition 
of  sodium  carbonate  lowers  the  boiling  point  and  hence  increases  the 
vapour  pressure.  L.  M.  J. 

Physical  Peculiarities  of  Solutions  of  Gases  in  Liquids.  By 
J.  Alfbed  Wanklyn  (FhxL.  Mag,,  1902,  [vi],  3,  346— 348).— When 
carbon  dioxide  is  separated  from  strong  potash  by  a  layer  of  water 
saturated  with  the  gas,  no  absorption  is  apparent  for  many  hours. 
The  author  regards  this  as  proof  that  there  is  no  motion  of  the  CO^ 
molecules  among  the  H^O  molecules  ;  probably  one  COj  molecule  forms 
with  many  H^O  molecules  one  big  compound  molecule.  J.  C.  P. 

Solubility  of  Ammonia  in  Salt  Solutions,  as  Mectsured  by 
its  Partial  Pressure.  I.  By  Bichabb  Abeqq  and  H.  Biesenfeld 
(ZeU.  physikeU.  Chem,,  1902,  40,  84— 108).— The  partial  pressure  of  a 
solution  was  found  by  allowing  electrolytic  gas  to  pass  through  the 
solution  and  then  through  an  absorption  cell  containing  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  chloride ;  from  the  variation  in  conductivity  of  the  latter, 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  hence  the  partial  pressure  was  de- 
termined. It  was  found  that  the  partial  pressure  was  proportional 
to  the  concentration  for  solutions  examined,  which  were  about  0*5  HT 
and  I'OIf.  The  salts  examined  were  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  the  addition  of  salt  causes  an  increase  of  the  partial 
pressure  of  ammonia,  this  increase  being  proportional  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  salt ;  lithium  salts  are,  however,  exceptional.  No 
noteworthy  results  are  obtained  if  the  concentrations  are  expressed 
per  100  grams  of  water  instead  of  per  litre.  The  salts  may  be  divided 
into  two  groupa,  those  giving  a  molecular  increase  of  pressure  less  than 
2*3  and  those  giving  the  molecular  increase  greater  than  3*4.  Those 
giving  the  lower  value  are  those  containing  univalent  anions.  The 
following,  however,  gave  the  higher  value :  hydroxides,  fluorides, 
borates,  acetates,  formates,  chlorates,  and  iodates,  the  action  being 
apparently  additive.  The  higher  value  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  tendency  to  form  hydrates,  whilst  hydrates  do  not  exist  in  the  case 
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of  the  salts  for  which  the  lower  value  is  obtained.  From  the  change 
of  partial  pressure,  the  solubility  lowering  can  be  calculated,  and  this 
is  found  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  the  lowering  of  solubility  of 
other  substances.  By  the  comparison  of  the  lowering  of  solubility  at 
different  temperatures,  indications  of  chemical  action  may  be  obtained, 
and  evidences  of  such  action  appear  to  exist  in  some  cases,  notably 
the  alkali  chlorides  (compare  Gahl,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  389).     L.  M.  J. 

Nitriles  as  Solvents  in  Molecular  Weight  Determinations. 
By  Louis  Eahlenbebg  {J.  Physical  Chem,,  1902,  6,  45 — 49).-^Using 
the  values  recently  obtained  for  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  or 
benzonitrile  (Luginin,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  384;  Eahlenberg,  this  vol., 
ii,  195),  the  author  finds  the  molecular  elevation  of  the  boiling  point 
for  this  solvent  to  be  48*67 — a  value  considerably  greater  than  that 
used  by  Werner  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  214).  The  author  has  recalculated 
Werner's  results  for  the  solutes  diphenylamine,  mercuric  chloride  and 
iodide,  and  silver  nitrate,  and  adds  a  series  of  his  own  determinations 
with  the  last  named.  The  molecular  weight  found  is  high  in  every 
case  (40  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  theoretical  value),  a  result 
probably  connected  with  the  high  boiling  point  of  the  solvent.  The 
solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide  and  silver  nitrate  are  fairly 
good  electrolytes ;  that  of  diphenylamine  is  a  non-^lectrolyte. 

The  molecular  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  of  acetonitrile  is  found 
to  be  14*39.  In  this  solvent,  naphthalene  and  diphenyl  give  values 
that  are  slightly  higher,  diphenylamine  and  silver  nitrate  values  that 
are  lower,  than  the  normal  molecular  weight.  The  solutions  of 
naphthalene,  diphenyl,  and  diphenylamine  are  non-electrolytes;  that 
of  silver  nitrate  is  a  very  good  electrolyte.  J.  0.  P. 

Inorganic  Ferments.  By  Douglas  MoIhtosh  (/.  Physical  Chem,^ 
1902, 6, 15—44.  Ck>mpare  Bredig  and  Miiller  von  Bemeck,  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  213;  Bredig  and  I keda,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  441;  Bredig  and  Reinders, 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  442). — The  paper  deals  chiefly  with  the  catalytic 
effect  of  colloidal  silver  on  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  the  results  are  summarised  as  follows.  In  acid  or  neutral  solution, 
colloidal  silver  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide  until  it  is  dissolved ;  the 
rapid  decomposition  induced  by  colloidal  silver  in  alkaline  solution 
follows  the  course  of  a  unimolecular  reaction.  Silver  salts  in  alkaline 
solution  are  completely  reduced  to  silver,  which  then  exerts  the  same 
catalytic  influence  as  colloidal  silver.  Substances  which  form  compounds 
with  silver  not  decomposed  by  hydrogen  peroxide  exert  a  retarding 
influence  on  the  catalysis.  Colloidal  mercury,  or  mercury  reduced  from 
its  salts,  acts  in  alkaline  solution  like  colloidal  silver.  J.  0.  P. 

Solutions  of  Inorganic  Salts  in  Water.  By  Wn^HEUf  Biltz 
[with  Julius  Meter]  {Zeit  physikal.  Chem,,  1902,  40,  185—221).— 
It  is  recognised  that  a  number  of  electrolytes  do  not  give  values  for  the 
degree  of  dissociation  in  agreement  with  Ostwald's  dilution  law ;  but 
the  number  is  not  great  and  the  authors  believe  that  more  details 
must  be  obtained  before  the  reason  for  the  deviations  can  be  arrived 
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at.  In  order  to  contribute  to  this  subject,  the  authors  have  determined 
the  cryoscopic  values  of  several  salts  in  aqueous  solution  over  a  wider 
range  of  concentration  than  has  yet  been  done* 

The  vapour  pressure  of  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  stront« 
ium,  and  barium  was  determined  at  25°  by  the  method  described  by 
Walker  (Abstr.,  1889,  6).  The  molecular  weights  calculated  from  the 
results  show  no  progressive  change,  indicating  that  there  is  no  retro- 
gression  of  the  dissociation  with  increasing  concentration  up  to  100 
grams  per  litre  of  water. 

The  cryoscopic  behaviour  of  solutions  of  the  following  salts  was 
determined  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus :  chlorides  of  csesium, 
rubidium,  potassium,  ammonium,  sodium,  lithium,  mercury,  copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  nickel^  cobalt,  and  iron  (FeClj) ;  bromides  of  aluminium 
and  copper;  potassium  thiocyanate,  cyanide,  bromide,  iodide,  and 
fluoride;  and  lithium  nitrate,  bromide,  and  iodide.  The  solutions 
examined  varied  from  0*04iV'  to  0'6iV^,  and  the  results  are  given 
graphically,  using  the  normalities  as  abscissse,  and  the  corresponding 
molecular  depressions  of  the  freezing  point.  A:,  as  ordinates.  The  curves 
obtained  for  the  chlorides  of  the  sdkali  metals  show  that  when  the 
metals  are  arranged  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  deviation  from 
the  law  of  mass  action  we  obtain  the  series  :  Cs,  Kb,  K,  NH^,  Ka,  Li. 
In  the  same  way,  the  following  series  is  obtained  from  the  chlorides  of 
bivalent  metals :  £a,  Sr,  Cu,  Zn,  Mn,  Ca,  Ni,  Ck),  Mg,  Fe.  In  all 
these  cases,  k  exhibits  a  minimum  value.  The  values  obtained  for 
mercuric  chloride  confirm  the  observation  that  this  is  very  little  dis- 
sociated. For  aluminium  bromide,  the  values  of  k  varied  from  14  to 
10-7,  when  the  concentration  changed  from  0-078-^  to  4-355iV^,  and 
this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  aqueous  solution  aluminium  brom* 
ide  exists  in  double  molecules  at  high  concentrations.  From  the 
results  with  the  potassium  and  lithium  salts,  it  is  seen  that  the  order 
in  which  the  anions  affect  the  deviation  is :  SON,  GN,  01,  Br,  F,  I 
the  last  having  the  greatest  effect. 

Ebullioscopic  determinations  have  been  made  with  the  chlorides  of 
some  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  the  [results  are  in  fair  agreement  with 
the  cryoscopic  values  for  the  molecular  weight. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  when  the  salts  are  arranged  according 
to  the  k  values  the  same  series  is  arrived  at  as  when  they  are  ordered 
according  to  their  molecular  heats  of  solution. 

The  degrees  of  dissociation  of  rubidium  and  ceesium  nitrates  have 
been  calculated,  and  it  is  found  that  the  change  is  not  regular.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  degrees  of  dissociation  of  these  two  salts  as  found 
from  the  conductivity  of  the  solutions. 

The  series  given  above  for  the  cations  and  anions  is  the  same  as 
their  decomposition  tensions  and  the  author  connects  this  with  Abegg 
and  Bodlander's  theory  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  542),  and  assumes  that  com- 
plex formation  takes  place,  water  being  the  neutral  component.  The 
deviations  can  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  hydrates  are  formed 
in  solution.  Tentatively,  it  is  calculated  tbat  in  0*1  to  05  i\r solution 
potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  near  0^  chemically  bind  about  40 
molfl.  of  water  per  mol.  of  salt.  The  complexes  are  broken  down  as 
the  temperature  rises^  and  therefore  we  should  expect  results  from 
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ebullioscopic  determiDations  would  give  values  in  closer  agreement 
with  the  law  of  mass  action  than  those  obtained  at  0°  j  as  Kahlenberg 
{J.  Physical  Chem.,  1901,  5,  375)  has  recently  shown,  this  is  probably 
the  case.  Formation  of  hydrates  is  also  shown  to  be  supported  by  the 
heats  of  solution.  J.  McO. 

Properties  of  Nitrogen  Peroxide  as  a  Solvent.  By  Giuseppe 
Bruni  {Gazzetta,  1902,  34,  i,  187—188). — A.  claim  for  priority  (see 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  591 ;  Proc,  1902,  47).  T.  H.  P. 

Gelatinisation.  By  S.  A.  Letites  (J.  Ruas.  Phys.  Ckem.  Soe,, 
1902,  34,  110 — 118). — The  author  has  examined  the  gelatinisation  of 
gluten,  3-gaIactan  and  starch  under  various  conditions,  more  especially 
in  the  presence  of  certain  salts,  which  exert  a  retarding  influence  on 
the  gelatinisation.  The  temperature  at  which  starch  forms  a  paste  is 
lowered  by  the  presence  of  salts;  the  following  table  gives  the 
temperatures  of  gelatinisation  for  maize  starch  which  ordinarily  forms 
a  paste  at  66—68°  : 

In  10  per  cent,  ammonium  or  potassium  thiocyanate    ...  46 — 48° 

„  20        „        potassium  or  sodium  iodide    46 — 48 

„  20        „               „                „         bromide 52 — 54 

„  20        „        ammonium  nitrate  52 — 54 

In  a  solution  containing  15 — 20  per  cent,  of  ammonium  or  potassium 
thiocyanate,  or  40  per  cent,  of  potassium  or  sodium  iodide  or  50 — 60 
per  cent,  of  the  bromide,  maize  starch  gelatinises  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Zulkowski's  starch  solution,  which  contains  10 — 20 
parts  of  starch  per  100  of  water  and  solidifies  to  a  stiff  jeUy,  is 
entirely  prevented  from  gelatinising  by  the  presence  of  10  per  cent,  or 
even  less  of  potassium  or  sodium  iodide  or  thiocyanate.  Other 
substances  such,  for  instance,  as  di-  and  tri^hydric  phenols,  exert  an 
influence  on  the  gelatinisation  of  these  substances  similar  to  those  of 
salts. 

From  the  results  of  his  measurements,  the  author  supposes  that  such 
retardation  of  the  process  of  gelatinisation  is  due  to  the  more  ready 
solubility  of  the  gelatinising  substances  in  the  salt  solutions ;  and  the 
greater  this  solubility  the  more  slowly  will  the  gelatinisation  take 
place.  Analogies  are  indicated  between  the  separation  of  crystalline 
compounds  from  solution  and  the  gelatinisation  of  colloids. 

T.  H.  P. 

Position  of  the  Bare-Barth  Elements  in  Mendeleeft's  Periodic 
System.  By  Bohuslav  Bbaukeb  {J,  Buss.  Phya.  Chem,  JSoc.,  1902, 
34,  142 — 153). — After  considering  the  properties  of,  and  the  compounds 
formed  by,  the  metals  of  the  rare^arths,  the  author  proposes  an 
alteration  in  Mendel^eff's  table  by  which  the  elements  Oe,  Pr,  Nd, 
Sa,  En,  Qd,  Tb,  Ho,  Er,  Tu,  Yb  are  placed  in  an  inter^periodic 
group.  T.  H.  P. 

New  Flasks  for  Washing  and  Drying  Gases.  By  Wetschias- 
LAW  E.  TisTSCHENKo  {J.  Ru98,  Phys.  Chem.  JSoc,,  1902, 34, 67— 79).— The 
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author  describes,  with  sketches,  a  new  form  of  washing  apparatus  for 
gases.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  standing  on  a  foot  and 
divided  into  two  halves  by  a  verticcd  partition  passing  down  the  middle. 
If  the  washing  material  is  solid,  this  partition  terminates  some 
distance  from  the  bottom,  whilst  if  the  apparatus  is  to  contain  liquid, 
the  partition  passes  the  whole  way  down  except  for  a  small  distance  in 
the  middle,  where  a  small  opening  is  left  for  the  gas  to  bubble  through 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Two  tubes,  one  in  each  half  of  the  vessel, 
serve  as  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  and  an  aperture,  closed  by  a  stopper, 
in  the  top  allows  of  the  charging  and  cleaning  out  of  the  apparatus. 
The  stream  of  gas  passes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  then  under  the  partition,  up  the  other  side,  and  out  by  means 
of  the  exit  tube.  The  device  is  simple,  effectivci  and  not  readily 
broken.  T.  H.  P. 


Pressure  Regulator  for  Vacuum  Distillation  in  the  Labora- 
tory. By  Walter  Burstyn  {Chem.  Centr,,  1902,  i,  614—615 ;  from 
Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  6,  55 — 56). — By  means  of  the  apparatus  or 
"  manostat,"  shown  in  the  figure,  the  pressure  in  the  distilling  flask 
during  distillation  under  diminished  pressure  may  be  automatically 
kept  within  certain  limits. 

The  glass  vessels  A  and  B  are  connected  by  pressure  tubing  and  filled 
with  mercury  to  the  levels  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  air-pump  and  distilling  apparatus  are  con- 
nected with  S  and  2>  respectively.  Before  the 
pump  is  set  going,  the  vessel  A  is  completely 
filled  with  mercury  by  lowering  it  and  then 
carefully  inserting  the  stopper.  The  air  is 
then  pumped  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  reduced  to  the  required  amount  (for  ex- 
ample, 20  mm.),  A  is  raised  until  the  mercury 
in  B  just  touches  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
D,  a  Torricellian  vacuum  being  formed  in  A. 
If  the  pressure  then  sinks  below  the  required 
amount  (for  example,  to  15  mm.),  the  differ- 
ence is  at  once  equalised  by  the  rising  of  the 
mercury  in  B  (5  mm.  to  the  dotted  line). 
When  the  pressure  is  increased  by  the  entry 
of  air  or  liberation  of  gas,  the  excess  is  removed 
by  the  pump.  With  this  arrangement  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a  pressure  flask,  but 
the  volume  of  connecting  tubes,  &c.,  be- 
tween the  manostat  and  the  pump  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  oases  where  a  mercury  pump  is  used  and  a  vacuum  of  5  mm.  or 
less  is  required,  it  is  better  to  fill  the  manostat  with  paraffin  oil,  which 
is  only  one-fifteenth  as  heavy  as  mercury ;  the  vapour  tension  of  the 
paraffin  oil  need  not  be  considered.  E.  W.  W. 
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Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Various  Sub- 
stances at  High  Temperatures.  Bj  J.  H.  Kastlb  and  Mary  £. 
Olabke  {Amer.  Chem.  J,,  1901, 26,  618— 526).— The  amount  of  oxygen 
liberated  from  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  at  100^  in  presence  of  Tariooa 
salts  was  determined.  Iron  salts,  potassium  iodide,  and  chrome  alum  de- 
compose the  hydrogen  peroxide  with  great  rapidity ;  with  nickel  and 
cobalt  salts,  the  decomposition  is  much  slower,  but  ultimately  it  is  very 
nearly  as  great.  Other  salts  cause  a  much  more  gradual  decomposition. 
In  the  case  of  certain  salts,  notably  copper  sulphate  and  potassium 
dichromate,  the  decomposition  seems  to  be  a  true  catalysis.  The  most 
active  substances  appear  to  be  those  which  are  acted  on  chemically  by 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  or  those  containing  an  element  capable  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen  in  several  different  proportions.  The  investigation 
is  being  continued.  J.  McC. 

Behaviour  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  with  certain  Salts.  By 
Pbtr  G.  Melikoff  {J.  Ru88.  Phya,  Chem.  Soo.,  1902,  34,  207—210).— 
The  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  various 
salts  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  compounds  of  per-acids  with  hydrates 
of  metallic  oxides ;  (2)  compounds  of  normal  acids  with  metallic  per- 
oxides; (3)  compounds  of  per-acids  with  metallic  peroxides.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  work  described  by  Kazanezky  and  by  Petrenko, 
and  of  his  own  work  with  Pissarjewsky  (this  vol.,  ii,  316,  317,  326), 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions.  The  elements  of  the 
fourth  group  having  high  atomic  weights  yield  per-acids  with  hydrogen 
peroxide ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  element  boron  of  low  atomic 
weight,  the  oxide  of  which  has  both  basic  and  acid  properties.  Elements 
with  acid  properties  only  yield  per-acids  by  means  of  the  electrolysis 
of  their  salts.  T.  H.  P. 

Relative  Strength  of  Hydrochloric  and  Nitric  Acids.  By  G. 
BoDLANDEB  and  Otto  Sackur  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  1255). — A  reply  to 
Kuhling  (this  vol.,  ii,  262).  '  W.  A.  D. 

Pure  Iodine.  By  Albert  Ladenbubo  {Ber.,  1902,  36, 
1256 — 1257). — "Pure"  potassium  iodide  was  converted  into  silver 
iodide  and  the  latter  freed  from  silver  chloride  by  shaking  for  24  hours 
with  concentrated  ammonia ;  the  ratio  of  the  solubility  in  ammonia  of 
silver  iodide  to  that  of  silver  chloride  is  approximately  1 :  1000,  and 
the  silver  iodide  as  treated  above,  was  considered  pure  when  its  solu- 
bility in  100  parts  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*971  reached  a  constant 
value  of  0*0045.  Pure  iodine  was  obtained  by  reducing  the  silver 
iodide  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  the  solution  with 
nitrous  acid,  distilling  with  steam,  and  drying  over  calcium  chloride  ; 
it  was  blacker  and  less  volatile  than  ordinary  iodine,  boiled  at  183  05^ 
(corr.),  melted  in  a  Koth's  apparatus  at  116*1°  and  had  a  sp.  gr.  4*933 
at  474°.  W.  A.  D. 
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Double  Salts  of  Iodine  Trichloride  with  Chlorides  of  Divalent 
Metals.  By  Eudolpr  F.  Wbinland  and  Fb.  ScfHLEaELMiLOH  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem,,  1902,  30, 134 — 143). — ^The  double  salts  were  prepared  by 
adding  excess  of  iodine  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  metallic  chloride 
and  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  solution ;  on  cooling, 
the  double  salt  separates  out  and  is  dried  on  porous  porcelain.  They 
all  crystallise  well,  but  are  very  unstable  and  hygroscopic;  carbon 
tetrachloride  extracts  iodine  trichloride  from  them.  They  all  have  the 
formula  2ICl3,MC]2,8H20.  The  following  have  been  obtained  :  oobaU 
salt,  dark  orange-red  needles ;  nickel  salt,  fine  green  crystals ;  man- 
ganeae  salt,  orange-red  needles  ;  zinc  salt,  golden  plates ;  beryllium  salt, 
yellow  needles ;  magnesium  salt,  yellow  needles ;  calcium  salt,  golden 
needles,  and  strontium  salt,  golden  needles.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  barium,  cadmium,  copper, 
mercury,  or  lead.  J.  McG. 

The  Existence  of  a  Blue  or  Green  Modification  of  Sulphur. 
By  N.  A.  Obloff  {J.  Buss.  Phya,  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  34,  52—67.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  499). — From  a  consideration  of  the  work  pre- 
viously published  on  this  subject  and  of  his  own  experiments,  the  author 
concludes  that  there  exists  a  peculiar  modification  of  sulphur,  which 
has  a  blue  or  (when  mixed  with  the  yellow  form  ?)  green  colour  and  is 
very  unstable,  being  only  able  to  exist  (1)  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion in  certain  reactions  and  in  a  peculiar  state  of  fixation  on  some 
chlorides,  and  (2)  more  stably  combined  with  certain  inorganic,  and 
possibly  also  organic,  compounds.  Among  the  conditions  of  formation 
of  this  modification  of  sulphur,  the  most  striking  is  the  influence  of 
dissociation  or  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  reactions  yielding  it.  Such 
reactions  are  that  of  ammonium  monosulphide  with  alcohol  or  acetone, 
or  that  obtained  on  heating  potassium  thiocyanate  to  redness,  yielding 
the  cyanate  and  sulphur.  Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the 
molecular  structure  of  blue  sulphur,  but  there  are  indications  that 
the  molecule  is  analogous  to  that  of  ozone  and  has  the  formula  S3  ;  the 
resemblance  to  ozone  is  also  shown  in  the  difficulty  of  preparation. 

T.  H.  P. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Lead  Chamber  Process.  By 
Gbobo  Lunge  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  15,  145 — 154). — In  the 
present  paper,  the  author  criticises  more  especially  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  T.  Meyer  (ibid,,  1901,  14,  1246)  and  of  E.  Loew  {ibid,,  1900, 
13,  338),  as  well  as  former  attempts  made  by  Hurter  to  apply  the  law 
of  mass  action  to  the  reactions  in  the  lead  chamber.  Such  attempts 
have  failed,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  for  the  reason  that  the  reactions 
are  not  so  simple  as  have  been  assumed,  and  also  because  the  experi- 
mental investigation  is  as  yet  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessary 
ground-work  on  which  to  base  the  mathematical  treatment.  More- 
over, mistakes  have  been  made  owing  to  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  law  of  mass  action  and  to  disregard  of  intermediate  reactions. 
The  author  restates  his  view  that  the  reactions  in  the  lead  chambers 
consist  first  in  the  formation  of  nitrosylsulphonic  acid,  and  that  the 
latter  is  then  decomposed  by  water  into  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids ; 
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the  former  decomposes  infco  water  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  again 
form  nitrosylsulphonic  acid  with  sulphur  dioxide.  To  the  first  reaction, 
the  law  of  mass  action  cannot  be  applied,  but  the  second,  which  is 
reversible,  is  susceptible  of  such  treatment,  and  it  should  be  possible 
to  calculate  the  best  conditions  with  regard  to  temperature  and 
amount  of  water.  The  author  also  criticises  the  practical  suggestions 
made  by  Meyer,  and  cannot  see  that  they  possess  many  advantages 
over  the  methods  already  existing.  A.  F. 

Tellurium  Tetrachloride.  By  Victor  Lenher  (J,  Am&r,  Ch^m. 
Socy  1902,  24,  188— 190).— If  tellurium  is  treated  with  excess  of 
sulphur  monochloride  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  tellurium  tetra- 
chloride is  produced;  it  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  carbon 
disulphide.  When  the  vapour  of  sulphur  monochloride  is  passed  over 
strongly  heated  tellurium,  the  black  tellurium  dichloride  is  first  formed, 
but  rapidly  changes  into  the  tetrachloride,  which  is  deposited  in  long 
needles  on  the  cool  parts  of  the  tube.  E.  G. 

Ionic  and  Thermal  Coefficients  of  Nitric  Acid.  By  Yictob 
H.  Velby  and  J.  J.  Manley  {PhU.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3,  118—122).— 
From  their  previous  determinations  of  the  conductivity  of  nitric  acid 
(Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  277),  the  authors  have  calculated  the  values  of 
Wmoo  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^  99*97  per  cent,  concentration.  It  is 
probable  that  the  change  in  the  temperature  coefficient  of  conductivity 
at  96  per  cent,  concentration  {lac,  eiU)  is  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  compound  2HN08,N205. 

From  their  determinations  of  the  density  of  nitric  acid  at  different 
temperatures  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  447),  the  authors  have  calculated  the 
coefficient  of  thermal  expansion.  The  coefficient  increases  with  the  con- 
centration to  1274  X  10"^ for  the  100  percent,  acid  (temperature  range 
4 — 14°),  a  value  27  times  as  great  as  that  of  water.  If  the  coefficients 
of  thermal  expansion  are  plotted  against  percentage  composition,  the 
resulting  points  lie  approximately  on  four  straight  lines — firstly,  from 
1  to  8  per  cent. ;  secondly,  from  1 1  to  54  per  cent. ;  thirdly,  from  54  to  70 
per  cent.  ;  fourthly,  from  70  to  93  per  cent. ;  the  remainder  lie  on  an 
irregular  curve :  it  is  noted  that  54  per  cent,  is  also  the  point  of 
maximum  contraction.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Phosphates.  By  G.  I. 
Petrenko  {J,  Ru8B,  Phya.  Chem.  Soc,,  1902,  34,  204— 207).— When 
acted  on  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  phosphoric  acid  does  not  yield  a 
corresponding  per-acid,  but  its  salts  give  compounds  in  which  the 
metal  is  partially  replaced  by  the  residue  of  a  metallic  peroxide. 
Thus,  sodium  phosphate  gives  rise  to  the  compound 

PO(ONa)(02Na),.6JH,0, 
which  is  readily  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.  It  is  probable  that  ammonium  phosphate  forms  a  similarly 
constituted  compound,  but  this  could  not  be  isolated  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  it  loses  ammonia  and  oxygen  ;  compounds  were 
separated  in  which  the  ratio  P :  0  :  NH^  had  the  values  5:8:14  and 
2:3:6.  T.  H.  P. 
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Hydrazine  Borates.  By  A.  Djayachoff  {J.  Buss,  Phys.  Chem, 
Soe.,  1902,  34,  227— 230).— When  boric  acid  solution  is  neutralised 
with  hydrazine  hydrate  and  the  liquid  evaporated  partially  on  the 
water-bath  and  afterwards  left  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  rhombic  crystals  are  deposited  which  have  the  composition 
(N2HJg(H2BPy)3,10H2O,  and  rapidly  eflSoresce  in  the  air.  When 
kept  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  until  they  attain  a  constant 
weight,  these  crystals  lose  water,  the  final  composition  being 
(N5HJ2(H2B^07)3,5H20.  On  heating  at  100°,  the  remaining  6Rfi  are 
given  up,  whilst  at  250 — 260°  the  compound  assumes  the  composition 
(N2H^)2(B2O3)0.  When  heated  above  260°,  the  last  substance  melts 
and  is  decomposed  into  hydrazine  and  boric  oxide.  Attempts  to 
prepare  crystalline  borates  of  hydrazine  other  than  the  above  have 
failed.  T.  H.  P. 

Derivatives  of  Perborio  Acid.  By  G.  I.  Pbtbenko  {J.  Ruse, 
Phya.Chem.  5oc.,  1902,34, 37 — 42). — ^The  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
potassium  fluoroborate  yields  a  potassium  fiuoroper borate  of  the  consti- 
tution, K'0-O'BF-O'O'BF'O'Kj  with  ammonium  fluorobprate,  the 
corresponding  ammonium  fluoroperborate  is  obtained  together  with  am- 
monium perborate.  Ammonium  peroxide  acts  as  a  base  towards  perboric 
acid,  with  which  it  combines,  giving  a  salt-like  compound.     T.  H.  P. 

Direct  Hydrogenation  of  the  Oxides  of  Carbon  in  the 
Presence  of  various  finely-divided  Metals.  By  Paul  Sabatieb 
and  Jean  B.  Sendbbbns  {GampL  rend.,  1902,  134,  689—691.  Com- 
pare this  vol.,  i,  333). — Although  carbon  monoxide  is  completely  con- 
verted into  methane  by  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  finely-divided 
nickel  {loc.  dt,)  at  250"^,  at  280°  another  reaction  becomes  at  the  same 
time  obvious,  namely,  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  very  finely- 
divided  carbon.  Thus  at  380°,  carbon  monoxide  (1  vol.)  and  hydrogen 
(3  vols.)  yield  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  consists  of  carbon  dioxide  10*5, 
methane  67*9,  and  hydrogen  21*6  percent. ;  whilst  when  equal  volumes 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  (water  gas)  are  used,  5 2 '5  per  cent. 
of  carbon  dioxide,  39*8  of  methane,  7*1  of  hydrogen,  and  06  per  cent, 
of  carbon  monoxide  are  formed. 

Cobalt  resembles  nickel  in  its  action  on  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  but  is  less  energetic ; 
the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  begins  at  300°  and  is  rapid  at 
360 — 400°;  no  formation  of  carbon  or  carbon  monoxide,  and  no 
oxidation  of  the  metal  occurs.  Carbon  monoxide  begins  to  be  reduced 
at  270°,  but  at  300°  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  is 
also  noticeable ;  the  latter  reaction  plays  a  more  prominent  part  the 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  mixture  of  this  gas  and  hydrogen,  which  is  led  over 
the  cobalt.  Platinum  sponge  and  platinum  black,  palladium  sponge 
and  reduced  iron,  do  not  bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  oxides  of 
carbon.  Keduced  copper  converts  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide  into  carbon  monoxide  and  water  at  430°.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Ccurbonates.  By  P.  Kaza- 
HEZKY  {J.  Ru88.  Phy8.  Chem,  Soo.,  1902,  34,  202— 204).— Five  grams 
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of  freshly-prepared  ammoniam  carbonate  were  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of 
20  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  solution,  after  cooling  in  ioe, 
mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  aqueous  ammonia  saturated  at  0°.  The  addition 
to  the  liquid  of  2 — 3  vols,  of  alcohol  then  gave  a  white,  crystalline 
precipitate  of  a  salt  having  the  constitution  NH4-0'0'CO'0'NH4,2H,0. 
The  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  almost  completely 
decomposed  into  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ammonium  carbonate. 

T.  H.  P. 

New  Silioon  Hydride.  By  Hbnri  Moissan  and  S.  Smilbs  {Comp^. 
rend.f  1902,  134,  569 — 575). — The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
mixture  of  magnesium  silicides  obtained  by  heating  magnesium  and 
silicon  together  in  the  proportions  Si  :  Mgj,  yields  hydrogen  containing 
about  5  per  cent,  of  silicon  hydrides.  If  this  mixture  is  passed  through 
tubes  cooled  by  liquid  air  or  oxygen,  the  silicon  hydrides  solidify,  and 
by  allowing  the  solid  to  liquefy  and  volatilise  fractionally  the  hydride 
Si^H^  is  obtained  as  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  about 
62°,  takes  fiie  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  bums 
brilliantly  and  even  explosively,  and  is  decomposed  completely  at 
about  250°.  When  solidified  by  means  of  liquid  air,  it  melts  at  - 138°. 
It  is  attacked  by  potassium  hydroxide  solution  with  liberation  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  an  alkali  silicate,  and  it  reduces  solutions 
of  mercuric  chloride,  auric  chloride,  and  silver  nitrate.  C.  H.  B. 

Solubility  of  Potassium  Hydroxide  in  Water.  By  P.  Frbgh- 
LAND  {Zeit,  anorg.  Chem,y  1902,  30,  130— 133).— The  concentration  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  prepared  from  electrolytic 
potassium  amalgam,  was  found  to  be  51*76  per  cent,  at  15 '8°,  and 
51*72  per  cent,  at  15°.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  at  15°  is  1*5355. 
One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  107  parts  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
This  result  agrees  with  that  of  Pickering  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  308). 

J.  McC. 

New  Sodium  Phosphate.  By  H.  Joulib  {Campt.  rend.,  1902, 
134,  604 — 606). — ^When  disodium  phosphate  is  mixed  with  sufficient 
phosphoric  acid  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1  '35  to  make  it  neutral  to  litmus, 
complete  dissolution  takes  place  and  the  temperature  falls  to  -13°. 
If  the  liquid  product  is  concentrated  until  a  pellicle  forms  and  is  then 
heated  at  45 — 50°  for  some  time,  it  gradually  deposits  colourless, 
oblique  prisms  of  sodium  sesquiphosphate,  Na3H3(P04)2,  which  is  not 
hygroscopic,  but  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  neutral  to 
litmus,  has  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  by  reason  of  its  high  solubility 
may  form  an  advantageous  means  of  administeriug  phosphoric  acid. 

0.  H.  B. 

An  Acid  Monosodium  Orthophosphate.  By  H.  Girau  {CompL 
rend.,  1902,  134,  711— 713).— The  crystals  which  frequently  appear 
on  the  outside  of  the  sticks  of  commercial  metaphosphoric  acid  are 
shown  to  have  the  composition  NaHjPO^iHgPO^ ;  this  very  deliques- 
cent substance  is  a  definite  salt,  as  its  heat  of  dissolution  in  water, 
1*12  Calories,  differs  from  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  a  mixture  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  which  amounts  to 
2*56  Calories  (calculated).     As  commercial  metaphosphoric  add  has 
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approximately  the  composition  NaPOg^HPOg,  the  above-mentioned  salt 
appears  to  be  formed  by  the  fixation  of  two  mols.  of  water.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  salt  described  by  Joulie  (preceding  abstract)  is 
represented  by  the  formula  NajPO^jIIsPO^.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Sesquisodium  Phosphate.  By  Jean  6.  Sendbrens  {Campt.  rend,, 
1902,  134,  713 — 714.  Compare  preceding  abstracts). — It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  salt  NajPO^yHs^^^^  described  by  Joulie  is  merely  the 
anhydrous  form  of  a  salt  previously  described  by  the  author  (A.bstr., 
1882,  693),  which,  when  air-dried,  crystallises  with  I5H2O ;  it  loses 
I2H2O  in  an  exhausted  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes 
anhydrous  at  110^  K.  J.  P.  0. 

BeactioDs  occurriDg  in  Solutions  employed  for  the  combined 
Toning  and  Fixing  of  Prints  on  Silver  Chloride-Citrate  Paper 
and  the  Theory  of  this  Oi>eration.  By  Augusts  Lumiere,  I/ouis 
LuMi^RK  and  Alphonse  Seyewetz  {BuU.  Soc.  Chim,,  1902,  [iii],  27, 
137 — 153). — Employing  Lumi^re's  combined  toning  and  fixing  mixture, 
consisting  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  alum,  lead  acetate,  and  gold  chloride, 
the  authors  have  studied  the  different  reactions  which  take  place  on 
dissolving  that  mixture  in  water,  as  well  as  the  action  which  these 
substances  and  the  products  of  their  interaction  have  on  the  photo- 
graphic image  on  silver  chloride-citrate  paper.  On  preparing  the 
mixed  solution  of  the  four  salts  mentioned,  a  complex  series  of  reactions 
occur,  there  being  produced,  together  with  other  substances,  aluminium 
sulphate  and  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  sodium  pentathionate,  and  hy* 
drogen  sulphide.  From  their  study  of  the  action  of  the  different 
substances  on  the  photographic  image,  the  authors  chiefly  conclude 
that  the  lead,  present  as  the  double  sodium  lead  thiosulphate,  accel- 
erates the  replacement  of  silver  in  the  print  by  gold.  The  place  of  lead 
in  this  case  may  be  taken  by  other  metals,  although  with  less  satis- 
factory results.  Lead  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
toned  image.  The  chief  value  of  the  alum,  besides  its  tanning  action, 
appears  to  be  that  of  giving  rise  to  pentathionic  acid  with  sodium 
thiosulphate,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  addition  of  that  acid  or  of  its 
lead  salt  produces  a  more  active  toning  bath.  Excess  of  acid  added  to 
the  toning  and  fixing  bath  in  absence  of  lead  produces  as  rapid  toning 
as  when  lead  is  present,  this  effect  being  probably  due  to  the  formation 
of  pentathionic  acid.  With  a  solution  containing  lead  pentathionate 
but  no  gold,  as  fine  tones  can  be  produced  as  when  gold  is  present. 

A.  F. 

Polyhcdogen  Compounds  of  the  Alkaline  Barth  Metals.  By 
Julius  Meteb  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,,  1902,*  30,  113— 121).— The  solu- 
bility of  iodine  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earth  haloids  has  been 
determined.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  dissolve  the 
following  quantities  of  iodine  (in  grams) : 


Ba    

Sr 

Ca    

CI, 

0067 

0-066 

0-078 

Br, 
0-231 
0-270 
3-274 

6-541 
6-616 
8-062 

Temp.  

18-5° 

13-5° 

13-5° 
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To  decide  whether  the  extra  quantity  of  iodine  wa8  simply  dissolved 
or  chemically  united,  a  cryoscopic  method  was  used.  Addition  of 
iodine  to  a  solution  of  barium  iodide  hardly  depresses  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  results  are  in  agreemeut  with  the  assumption  that 
barium  tetraiodide  exists  in  the  solution^  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained with  calcium  and  strontium  iodides.  These  polyhalogen  com- 
pounds are  highly  dissociated. 

Calcium  tetraiodide  can  be  prepared  by  mixing  calcium  iodide  and 
iodine  (in  mol.  proportion)  and  warming  on  a  water-bath.  Between 
70°  and  80°  the  mixture  melts,  and  on  cooling  a  homogeneous,  crystal- 
line mass  separates.  Carbon  disulphide  or  chloroform  extracts  two 
atoms  of  iodine.  Barium  and  strontium  tetraiodides  can  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  but  they  are  not  so  stable. 

Crystalline  masses  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  MI^, 
MIg,  and  MI^q  can  also  be  obtained,  but  on  dissolving  them  in  water, 
iodine  is  separated  with  formation  of  tetraiodide.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  isolate  a  tetrabromide. 

The  tetraiodides  exist  as  such  in  solution,  but  the  solids  are  best 
regarded  as  molecular  compounds  of  MIg  and  I^.  J.  McC. 

Ammonium  Calcium  Phosphate.  By  Henri  Lasne  {Brdl.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  131— 135).— The  author  confirms  Barthe's 
statement  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  480)  as  to  the  non-existence  of  the 
ammonium  barium  phosphate  described  by  Kippenberger.  He  shows, 
however,  that  ammonium  calcium  phosphate  can  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  phosphate  on  calcium  chloride  in  presence  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  citrate  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  ^calcium  phosphate  from  the  ammoniacal  solution.  Too  great  a 
concentration  of  ammonia  and  of  ammonium  phosphate  must  be  avoided. 
The  salt  is  crystalline,  and  has  the  composition  CaNH^P04,7H20.  It 
is  decomposed  by  cold  water  with  formation  of  tricalcium  phosphate 
and  triammonium  phosphate,  but  when  heated  with  water  other 
products  appear  also  to  be  formed.  A.  F. 

Solubility  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
certain  Electrolytes  in  Equilibrium  with  Atmospheric  Air. 
By  Frank  K.  Cameron  and  Atherton  Seidell  (J,  Fhysical  Chem., 
1902,  6,  50 — 56.  Compare  Cameron  and  Briggs,  this  vol.,  ii,  64; 
Cameron,  this  vol.,  ii,  75 ;  Cameron  and  Seidell,  this  vol.,  ii,  207). — 
The  solubility  curve  of  calcium  carbonate  in  sodium  chloride  solution, 
in  equilibrium  with  ordinary  air,  shows  a  maximum ;  the  solutions 
contain  no  normal  carbonates.  Sodium  sulphate  markedly  increases 
the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  solutions  contain 
both  acid  and  normal  carbonate ;  the  solubility  of  the  calcium 
carbonate  increases  with  increasing  concentration  of  sodium  sulphate 
up  to  the  point  of  saturation  of  the  latter.  The  solubility  curve  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  sodium  chloride  solutions,  calcium  sulphate  being 
present  in  the  solid  phase,  shows  a  break ;  in  equilibrium  with 
ordinary  air,  the  solutions  contain  no  normal  carbonates.       J.  C.  P. 

Calcium  Silicide,  CaSij.  By  Henri  Moissan  and  W.  Diltret 
(Campt  rend,,  1902,  134,  503—507;  Ber.,  1902,  35,  1106—1110).— 
Calcium  silicide  was  prepared  by  fusing  calcium  oxide  with  excess  of 
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silicon  in  a  carbon  tube  in  an  electric  furnace ;  the  fused  mass  con- 
sisted of  calcium  carbide  and  calcium  silicate  surrounding  a  nucleus 
of  the  silicide,  generally  containing  a  variable  quantity  of  silicon.  The 
silicide  forms  brilliant  greyish,  brittle  crystals,  having  a  sp.  gr.  2*5 ; 
it  takes  fire  in  fluorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  calcium 
fluoride  and  silicon  fluoride ;  when  heated  to  dull  redness  in  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  it  becomes  incandescent,  yielding  the  calcium  and 
silicon  haloids.  When  heated  in  air,  the  silicide  is  only  superficially 
attacked,  but  in  oxygen  it  bums,  forming  calcium  oxide  and  silica. 
Sulphur  and  hydrogen  sulphide  attack  it  very  superficially.  When 
heated  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  calcium  and  silicon  carbides 
are  formed.  Fused  copper  does  not  dissolve  the  silicide ;  fused 
aluminium  decomposes  it,  producing  aluminium  silicide ;  fused  iron 
behaves  similarly. 

Water  decomposes  the  silicide  very  slowly,  giving  silica  and  pure 
hydrogen.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  slight  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  Dilute  nitric  acid  attacks  it  slowly,  forming  silicon 
and  evolving  hydrogen.  In  hydrogen  fluoride,  the  silicide  becomes 
incandescent.  Hydrogen  chloride  does  not  attack  the  silicide  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  it  with  incandes- 
cence, forming  the  chlorides  of  silicon  and  calcium.  Concentrated 
cold  hydrochloric  acid  produces  hydrogen,  silicon  hydride,  and  silicon, 
whilst  the  dilute  acid  gives  with  the  silicide,  hydrogen  and  a  yellow 
substance.  Solutions  of  alkalis  very  readily  dissolve  calcium  silicide 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the 
Stcuasftirt  Beds.  XXV.  Formation  of  Langbeinite  cuid  its 
Lower  Temi>erature  Limits  in  the  Salt  Deposition  at  37°. 
By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff,  Wilhelm  Meyerhoffeb,  and  F.  G. 
CoTTBRELL  {Sitzungsber,  K.  Akad,  Wise.  Berlin^  1902,  276 — 282). 
— Langbeinite,  KgMg2(S04}3,  occurs  in  the  polyhalite  regions  at 
Wilhelmshall  and  accompanies  sylvite  at  Westeregeln.  The  most 
suitable  langbeinite  for  dilatometric  experiments  is  that  obtained 
in  the  wet  way,  and  this  can  best  be  prepared  from  magnesium  and 
potassium  sulphates  and  magnesium  chloride  by  digestion  on  the 
water-bath. 

Its  formation  from  blodite,  K^l£g{SO^)^iRfi,  takes  place  at  89"" 
as  has  been  fouod  by  the  dilatometer,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
observing  the  characteristic  tetrahedral  crystals  when  blodite  was 
stirred  in  its  saturated  solution  at  90°. 

Presence  of  magnesium  sulphate  hezahydrate  depresses  the  tempera- 
ture of  formation  from  blodite,  and  langbeinite  is  produced  at  61°. 
This  temperature  may,  however,  be  easily  passed  without  the  change 
taking  place,  and  then  at  72°  the  compound  K^Mg^{SO^)^,5B.jO 
(Abetr.,  1900,  ii,  284)  is  formed;  this  compound  is  unstable,  for  when 
langbeinite  is  added  it  is  slowly  converted  into  this. 

In  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  the  temperature  of  formation  may 
be  still  farther  depressed.  The  naturally  accompanying  minerals  are 
magnesium  sulphate  hezahydrate,  kainite,  blodite,  and  sylvite,  and  it  has 
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been  proved  that  from  a  mixture  of  these  langbeinite  is  formed  at  aboat 
37°.  Its  occurreDce  along  with  sylvite  indicates  that  it  has  been 
formed  at  a  higher  temperature  than  this.  J.  McC« 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Zinc  Oxide.  By  Bobb&t  di 
FoRCRAND  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  601— 604).— When  sine  oxide  is 
agitated  for  a  long  time  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  zinc 
peroxide,  Znfi^,  is  obtained  which  is  stable  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture and  when  dried  approximates  closely  to  the  composition 
Zn^07,4H20.  This  represents  the  limit  of  oxidation  under  the  condi- 
tions indicated,  but  if  the  partially  dried  product  containing  not  less 
than  4'5  and  not  much  more  than  SHjO  is  treated  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  product  is  obtained  which  approximates 
closely  to  ZnOj,  but  is  unstable  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
When  the  hydrated  oxide,  Zn^O^,  is  heated  at  100°,  it  yields  the 
oxide,  ZugOg^dHgO,  already  known.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  an  oxide  between  ZnO  and  Zn305,  and  the  products  obtained  by 
Thenard  and  by  Eouriloff  seem  to  have  been  mixtures  of  the  monoxide 
with  one  or  more  of  the  higher  oxides,  Znfi^,  Zn^O^,  or  ZnO,. 

C.  H.  B. 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Lead  Dioxide.  Chbm ische  Fabbik 
Griesheih-Elektron  (D.K.-P  124512). — Lead  dioxide  is  conveniently 
prepared  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  an  alkali  chloride  in  which 
litharge  is  suspended.  The  dioxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
chlorine  and  sodium  hypochlorite  on  the  soluble  sodium  plumbite, 
produced  from  the  monoxide  and  the  sodium  hydroxide  set  free  at 
the  cathode,  the  reactions  taking  place  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equations  :  Pb(0Na)2  +  NaOCl  +  H^O  =  PbO,  +  2NaOH  +  NaCl  and 
Pb(0Na)2  +  2C1  =  PbOg  +  2NaCl.  Hydrogen  is  steadily  evolved  at  the 
cathode,  but  there  is  no  loss  of  chlorine  at  the  anode.  O.  T.  M. 

Compounds  of  Thallium.  By  Yiotob  Thomas  {Campt,  rend., 
1902,  134,  545—547.  Compare  Cushman,  Amer,  Chem.  J.,  1901,  26, 
505). — ^Thallic  chloride,  TiOlj,  is  quite  stable  in  dilute  solutions  in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Thallous  chloride  and  bromine  yield  a 
compound,  TlClBr2,4H20  (?) ;  on  attempting  to  dehydrate  this  salt, 
the  compound  Tl^Cl^Br^  is  always  produced.  Chlorine  and  thallous 
bromide  give  a  compound,  TlCl2Br,4Hj^O.  Thallous  bromide,  sus- 
pended in  water  and  treated  with  bromine,  yields  thallic  bromide, 
TlBr3,4H20,  crystallising  in  large,  prismatic  needles,  which  lose 
bromine  readily  with  the  formation  of  the  dibromide.  All  these 
thallic  halogen  compounds  form  compounds  with  the  halogen  acids  of 
the  type,  TlXg^HX,  which  are  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  have  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  a  solid  state.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Some  Complex  Compounds  of  Thallium,  and  the  Constitution 
of  Double  Salts.  By  Allbbton  S.  Cushman  {Amor.  Chem,  J,,  1901, 
26,  505^518.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  725).— The  author  disputes 
the  ground  on  which  Meyer  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  655)  attributes  to  thallio 
chloride  the  formula  T1C1,C12«    The  reason  why  Meyer  did  not  find 
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that  all  the  chlorine  was  precipitated  by  the  Yolhard  method  is  that 
the  thallic  chloride  ozidises  some  thiocyanate  with  production  of 
potassium  cyanide  which  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
silver  chloride.  The  views  previously  expressed  are  maintained  and 
the  constitution  of  the  various  complex  compounds  of  thallium  chlorides 
with  water  are  explained  by  the  aid  of  quadrivalent  oxygen. 

Thallic  chloride  cannot  be  freed  from  water  without  undergoing 
reduction.  Thallic  chloride  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  but  the  crystals 
separated  from  the  solution  have  not  the  formula  TlCl3,(£t)20  assumed 
by  Meyer,  but  TlGl^^iKfi.  J.  MoO. 

Theory  of  the  Electrolytic  Extraction  of  Copper.  By  Jacob 
Eqli  {Zeii,  anorg,  Chem.,  1902,  30,  18 — 85). — An  historical  account  is 
given  of  the  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  electrolytic 
extraction  of  copper  from  its  ores  and  the  disadvantages  which  are  the 
causes  of  the  non-success  of  these  are  pointed  out.  In  connection  with 
the  Marchese  process,  the  electrolytic  extraction  of  copper  sulphides  by 
various  solvents  has  been  investigated,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Hopfner  process  the  electrolysis  of  cupric  chloride  solutions  has  been 
studied.  •  An  artificial  cuprous  sulphide  containing  some  cupric  sulphide 
was  electrolytically  extracted  with  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '225  (acid 
of  maximum  conductivity).  On  electrolysis,  the  ore  being  made  the 
anode,  a  slime  is  deposited  on  it  which  soon  stops  the  current.  This 
slime  contains  free  Sulphur,  but  it  is  shown  from  the  analysis  of  the 
slime  progressively  deposited  that  the  solution  of  the  copper  takes 
place  in  the  two  phases:  (a)  CugS  +  SO^"  =  CUSO4  +  CuS,  and  (h) 
OuS  +  SO/'  =  CuSO^  +  S.  Using  current  densities  up  to  30  amperes  per 
sq.  dcm.  the  sulphur  could  not  be  oxidised.  Kise  of  temperature 
favours  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  same  cuprous  sulphide  was 
electrolytically  extracted  with  4*5^^  sodium  hydroxide,  the  sulphide 
in  this  case  being  the  cathode.  The  sulphur  passes  into  solution 
leaving  metallic  copper  in  the  residual  slime.  Since  the  slime  in  this 
case  has  not  a  high  resistance,  the  potential  remains  nearly  constant 
throughout  the  electrolysis.  The  current  yield  is  at  first  good  but 
falls  off,  and  it  has  further  been  observed  that  the  current  yield  de- 
creases as  the  current  density  rises.  The  xsathodic  slime  can  then  be 
easily  dissolved  electrolytically  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  it  contains 
little  sulphur  the  previous  disturbing  factor  is  removed. 

A  preliminary  experiment  showed  that  cuprous  sulphide  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  bH  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  the 
acid,  rapid  solution  takes  place.  The  cuprous  sulphide  was  made  the 
anode  in  an  electrolytic  extraction  with  5iV  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  copper  passes  into  solution  and  the  sulphur  is 
oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  current  yield  (as  measured  by  means 
of  a  copper  voltameter)  was  found  to  be  considerably  more  than  100  per 
cent,  (rising  to  as  much  as  147  per  cent.),  and  this  indicates  that  even 
in  presence  of  excess  of  free  chlorine,  which  was  found  in  the  solution, 
the  copper  dissolves  as  cuprous  chloride.  From  the  analysis,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  about  53  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  copper  existed  as 
cuprous  chloride.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  observing  the  actual 
formation  of  insoluble  cuprous  chloride  when  a  more  dilute  (0'5iV) 
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acid  was  employed.  Cuprous  chloride  is  formed  too  at  all  current 
densities.     Addition  of  sodium  chloride  favours  the  electrolysis. 

The  electrolysis  of  cupric  chloride  was  carried  out  with  a  solution  of 
this  substance  using  a  platinum  cathode  and  a  carbon  anode  in  a  porous 
cell.  When  the  solution  is  stirred,  it  is  found  that  rapid  stirring 
diminishes  the  yield  for  a  given  current,  but  the  copper  deposited  is 
purer  because  the  cuprous  chloride  formed  by  the  dissolving  of  separated 
copper  by  the  cupric  chloride  is  washed  away  from  the  deposit.  In  a 
series  of  experiments,  the  solution  circulated  through  the  electrolytic  cell 
and  passed  into  another  vessel  containing  a  copper  plate,  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  copper  dissolved  was  measured.  To  obtain  constant  results, 
the  liquid  must  always  circulate  at  the  same  rate.  Addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  diminishes  the  curr^it  yield,  but  leads  to  a  pure  copper, 
because  the  cuprous  chloride  formed  is  retained  in  solution.  When 
the  concentration  of  acid  is  very  great,  the  current  yield  begins  to 
increase  slightly.  Sodium  chloride  .added  to  the  solution  also  dimin- 
ishes the  current  yield,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  deposited  copper  is  very  pure.  The  current 
yield  diminishes  as  the  concentration  of  cupric  chloride  increases,  and 
the  copper  deposited  becomes  more  impure,  for  more  cuprous  chloride 
is  formed,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  cuprous  chloride  alone  is 
deposited.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  diminish  the  concentra- 
tion too  much,  for  then  the  copper  is  deposited  in  a  very  spongy 
form.  At  a  temperature  of  about  12°,  the  deposited  copper  is  spongy  ; 
a  coherent  deposit  is  obtained  at  about  25%  but  as  the  temperature 
rises  above  this,  the  current  yield  diminishes  and  the  deposit  is  not  so 
pure.  Increase  of  current  density  slightly  increases  the  current  yield, 
because  the  solubility  of  the  copper  in  the  electrolyte  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  this  density.  At  very  high  current  densities,  however,  the 
current  yield  falls  on  account  of  the  sepai'ation  of  hydrogen  at  the 
cathode. 

A  deposit  containing  up  to  99*98  per  cent,  of  copper  can  be  ^obtained 
from  a  solution  containing  O'l  gram-mol.  of  cupric  chloride,  O'l  gram- 
mol.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  0*4  gram-mol.  of  sodium  chloride  per 
litre.  J.  McC. 

Nature  of  Mercurio  Iodide  in  Solution.  By  J.  H.  Kastlb  and 
Jewett  V.  Reed  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  209—218.  Compare 
Kastle  and  Clark,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  141). — When  a  saturated  solution 
of  mercuric  iodide,  prepared  by  heating  the  red  modification  in  amyl 
alcohol  at  150%  was  cooled  to  118%  red  spots  began  to  appear  after 
about  ten  minutes  among  the  yellow  crystals  which  had  previously 
separated ;  equilibrium,  therefore,  is  not  possible  between  the  yellow 
variety  of  mercuric  iodide  and  its  saturated  solution  in  amyl  alcohol,  even 
at  1 0°  below  the  transition  temperature  (128°)  of  the  compound.  When, 
however,  saturated  solutions  of  mercuric  iodide  in  naphthalene  at  140° 
were  cooled  to  100%  no  separation  occurred.  On  addition  of  crystals 
of  the  red  modification,  the  solution  was  not  affected,  but  if  yellow 
crystals  were  put  into  the  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 
crystals  immediately  separated.  The  yellow  iodide  is  also  precipitated 
when  other  substances,   such  as   powdered  glass,  are  added   to  the 
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solution,  whence  it  is  seen  that  the  separation  of  the  yellow 
form  does  not  depend  only  on  the  action  of  isomorphous  crystals, 
bat  is  also  brought  about  by  the  disturbance  of  an  unstable  condition 
of  equilibrium  in  the  supersaturated  solution  of  the  iodide.  These 
experiments  confirm  the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at,  that  solutions 
of  mercuric  iodide  contain  the  yellow  modification.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  red  mercuric  iodide  is  insoluble  in  organic  solvents  and 
that  the  compound  changes  into  the  yellow  variety  as  it  passes  into 
solution  ;  this  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  red  modi- 
fication dissolves  more  slowly  in  naphthalene  than  the  yellow  variety. 
The  stability  of  the  yellow  mercuric  iodide  which  has  separated 
from  a  solution  varies  greatly  under  different  solvents ;  experiment 
has  shown  that  the  stability  increases  with  the  viscosity  of  the 
solvent,  and  that  it  is  greater  under  vaseline  than  under  any  other 
solvent  yet  studied.  This  fact  is  readily  explained,  since  in  viscous 
solvents  all  chemical  and  physical  changes  are  slow,  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  do  not  occur,  and  motion  and  friction  of  suspended 
particles  are  but  slight.  E.  G. 

Acid  and  Baedc  Sulphates  of  Neodymium  and  Praseo- 
dymium. By  Camillb  Matignon  {CampL  rend.,  1902,  134, 
657 — 660). — The  neodymium  hydrogen  sulphate,  Nd(HSO.)o  or 

Nd208,3S08,3H2S04, 
produced  either  by  evaporating  down  a  solution  of  the  neodymium 
salt  of  a  volatile  acid  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  or  by  dissolving 
the  normal  sulphate  in  the  boiling  reagent  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  cool,  crystallises  in  long,  silky,  deliquescent,  pink  needles,  which 
have  an  oblique  extinction  inclined  at  12°  to  the  principal  axis. 
This  form,  however,  rapidly  becomes  hydrated  and  changes  into  an 
aggregate  of  small,  anisotropic  crystals  ;  finally,  the  normal  salt  with 
SHjO  is  obtained  mixed  with  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  One 
hundred  parts  of  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1*30 
parts  of  the  acid  salt.  The  heats  of  dissolution  of  the  acid  and 
normal  sulphates  in  water  at  16°  are  64*20  and  37 '2  Cal.  respectively, 
the  heat  of  formation  of  the  former  from  the  latter  being  26*3  Cal. 

The  basic  neodymium  sulphate,  (NdO)2S04  or  Nd208,SOg,  obtained  by 
gently  igniting  the  normal  salt,  is  an  insoluble,  amorphous,  pink 
powder  stable  at  1000°. 

The  praseodymium  hydrogen  sfdphate,  Vr(^^0^^,  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  corresponding  neodymium  salt,  is  isomorphous  with 
this  substance,  separating  in  slender  needles  having  oblique  extinction  ; 
100  parts  of  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  only  1*02 
parts  of  the  compound.  The  heats  of  dissolution  of  the  acid  and 
normal  sulphates  in  water  at  16°  are  65*5  and  36*0  Cal.  respectively, 
the  heat  of  formation  of  the  former  from  the  latter  being  24*2  Cal. 
The  acid  praseodymium  salt  is  less  stable  than  its  neodymium  analogue, 
and  is  more  readily  decomposed  on  heating. 

The  basic  praseodymium  sulphate  (PrO)jS04,  produced  by  igniting 
the  normal  salt  at  1000°,  is  a  pale  green,  insoluble,  amorphous  powder. 

G.  T.  M. 
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Crystalline  Forms  of  Sulphates  of  Neodymium,  Praseo- 
dymium, and  Scunariimi.  By  Henri  Dufet  {Chem.  CerUr.^  1902, 
i,  462 ;  from  Bull,  Soc,  /rang.  Min,,  24,  373—403.  Compare  Fock, 
ZeiL  Kryst  Min.,  32,  251,  and  Kraus,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  453).— Neo- 
dymium sulphate,  Nd2(S04)3,8K20>  praseodymium  sulphate, 
Fr2(S04)3,8HjO,  and  samarium  sulphate,  Sa2(S04)s,8H20,  are  womorph- 
ous  and  separate  in  monoclinic  crystals.  A  orjstallographic  examina- 
tion of  the  sulphates  prepared  by  Chenal  and  Douilhet  gave  the 
following  data  [a:hic=^  0-99465  : 1  : 0-88093  ;  p  =  88^1  T'O"],  [a  :  6  :  o  - 
0-99026 : 1 :  088278;  )8  =  88^2410"],  and  [a  :  h :  c=  1-00103 : 1 :  0-88192  ; 
j3  ^  88°  16'40"]  respectively.  A  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  salts 
showed  their  extreme  purity.  E.  W.  W. 

CrystaJilisation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron.  By  Alfred  DrrrE  {Compt, 
rend.,  1902,  134,  507 — 512). — The  author  has  studied  the  production 
of  crystalline  peroxide  of  iron  when  hydrated  ferrous  sulphate  and 
sodium  chloride  are  fused  together,  and  has  shown  that  the 
formation  of  crystals  is  effected  by  an  interaction  between  water, 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  ferrous  chloride  (as  vapour) ;  if  the  fusion  is 
carried  out  in  an  open  crucible,  little  crystalline  peroxide  of  iron  is 
formed.  If  a  little  potassium  fluoride  is  added  to  the  mixture,  the 
hydrogen  fluoride  thus  produced  greatly  aids  the  production  of  crys- 
tals. The  sulphates  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  do  not  yield 
crystalline  oxides  when  similarly  treated,  probably  because  these 
sulphates  become  anhydrous  at  a  temperature  far  below  their  points  of 
decomposition,  whilst  ferrous  sulphate  loses  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion only  just  before  it  begins  to  decompose.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Specific  Heat  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Vanadium.  By  Camillb 
Matignon  and  E.  Monnbt  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  542—546). — 
Ferro vanadium,  obtained  by  reducing  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide  and 
vanadic  oxide  by  means  of  aluminium,  is  a  brilliantly  white  alloy 
of  fibrous  structure,  very  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  capable  of 
imparting  a  green  coloration  to  water.  The  specific  heat  of  the  alloy 
between  15°  and  iOO°  is  0*1185  ;  from  this  value,  the  specific  heat  of 
vanadium  can  be  calculated  by  Eegnault's  rule,  and  is  0*1258 ;  the 
atomic  heat  is  then  6*4,  when  V==51. 

The  specific  heat  of  aluminium- vanadium  is  0*1565  ;  the  specific  heat 
of  vanadium,  calculated  from  this  value,  is  0*1235,  and  the  atomic 
heat  6*3. 

Vanadium  is  very  accurately  estimated  by  reducing  vanadic  com- 
pounds, by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  to  hypovanadic  oxide,  VjO^,  and 
titrating  the  latter  with  standard  potassium  permanganate. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Thermochemistry  of  the  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on 
Vcmadates  and  Pervanadates.  By  L.  Pissarjbwsky  {J.  Ruse.  Phys. 
Chern.  Soc,  1902,  34,  210— 216).— The  results  obtained  by  the  author 
for  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  by  the  interaction  of  potassium 
vanadate  with' different  proportions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  aqueous 
solution  are  as  follows : 
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Mol.  of  KVO,. 

Mob.  of  H,0,. 

Heat  developed. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
8i 

4 

9  024  Cal. 
17-772    ., 
17-781    „ 
17-521    „ 

Increase  in  the  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  beyond  2  mols.  to  one  of 
the  vanadate  has  thus  no  influence  on  the  heat  developed.  Allowing 
for  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  from  water  and  oxygen 
(23,100  Gal.),  the  heat  of  formation  of  potassium  pervanadate  from 
the  vanadate  and  oxygen  is  represented  by  the  equation  KYOg  +  O  » 
KVO^-  14,076  Cal.  Besides  the  compound  KVO^,  in  which  the  ratio 
of  Y:  active  oxygen  ^1 : 1,  there  exists  in  aqueous  solution  a  more 
highly  oxidised  compound,  in  which  Y :  active  oxygen  » 1 : 2,  and  this 
is  either  a  salt  of  the  composition  KYO^  or  a  double  compound  of  the 
composition  KYO^jH^Og.  The  last,  like  the  similar  compound  formed 
by  molybdic  acid  and  having  the  composition  Mo03,2H202,  is  not 
resolved  in  solution  into  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  corresponding 
acid,  but  such  resolution  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
compound  formed  by  tungstic  acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

T.  H.P. 
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Occurrence  of  Free  Sulphur  in  Beaumont  Petroleum.  By 
Cliffobd  Richardson  and  Edwin  C.  Wallace  {J.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind,, 
1902,  21,  316 — 317). — ^The  limestone  in  which  this  petroleum  occurs 
contains  crystals  of  sulphur.  Its  presence  explains  that  of  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  of  the  crude  oil  and  the  fact  that,  after  removing 
this  by  a  current  of  air,  it  is  again  formed  by  heating  the  oil  to'  200^. 

Bj  passing  the  oil  through  a  Day's  kaolin  filter,  several  fractions 
are  obtained  greatly  differing  in  colour,  specific  gravity,  and  percentage 
of  sulphur.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  however,  that  the  denser 
fractions,  particularly  the  second,  on  standing  for  about  one  month 
deposit  regular  crystals  of  sulphur.  L.  de  K. 

Analyses  of  Bulgarian  Minerals.  By  Fbantisek  KovIe  (Jcihrb. 
Min,,  1901,  ii,  Ref.  362—364 ;  from  Hozpravy  deake  Akad,  [Mem. 
Bohemian  Accui,],  1900,  No.  37,  20  pp.). — I,  Spessartite,  as  reddish 
grains,  sp.  gr.  4*19,  from  a  block  composed  of  pyroxene,  tremolite 
and  metallic  ores  (pyrites,  magnetite,  alabandite)  from  the  Rhodope 
mountains : 


SiO, 
3702 


A1,0,. 
18-83 


PegOr 
1-26 


FeO. 
6-15 


MnO. 
34-57 


CaO. 
0-76 


MgO. 
1-19 


Total. 
99-78 
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II,  A  black,  magnetic  ore,  sp.  gr.  4*67,  from  the  gneiss  at  Debarstica, 
has,  according  to  analyses  II  and  Ila,  the  formula  (Fe,Mg)(Fe,Mn)204» 
and  is  therefore  referred  to  jacobsite : 

Fe.  Md.  Mg.  Ca.  Inaol.  0.  Total. 

II.  46-38        19-63        346        trace        172        [28-81]        10000 
Ila.     45-58        19-29        3-40        trace        3-07        [28-66]        lOO'OO 

Gbromite  from  the  Ehodope  Mountains;  analysis  III  of  material 
as  mined  in  the  serpentine,  Ilia  of  material  from  the  river-sands : 

CrjOg.  AljO,.   FejOj.  FeO.    MnO.     MgO.  CaO.  SiO,.  Totel.  Sp.gr. 

III.  61-05    9*76      —      27*07    trace      8*98    trace  (2*80  serpentine)  99*66  4*49 
Ilia.  53*07  10*88    10-27      8*71      —      16*76    0*22  0*35  100*21   4*42 

lY,  Chrysotile  veins  in  the  serpentine  of  the  last-named  locality. 
Y,  Lamellar  serpentine  : 

SiOj.     AljOj.    FejOj.   FeO.     MnO.       CaO.      MgO.      HaO.      Total   Sp.gr. 

IV.  42*85      0-88        —        2*66        —  0*62      40-28     18*06      99*80      2-61 
V.     41*84      0*92       —       2-46        —          trace      40*80      14*19     100*21      2*45 

VI.     38*06    22*05    15*18       —       trace        28*06       nil         1*82    100*17       — 
Via.  88*79    26*12    10-88       —       trace        23*30     trace       1*90    100*44       — 

YI,  prismatic  crystals  and  Yla,  columnar  aggregates  of  epidote 
from  crevices  in  syenite  at  Fhillippopel.  L.  J.  S. 

Qibbsite  ftrom  India.  By  H.  Waeth  {Min,  Mag.,  1902,  13, 
172—173 ;  and  Centr,  Min,,  1902,  176— 179).-— Beneath  the  soil  which 
covers  the  gray,  igneous  rocks  of  the  Palni  Hills  in  the  Madura 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  there  is  a  loose  bed,  about  one  foot 
in  thickness,  of  a  mineral  which  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  (I) 
to  be  gibbsite,  (Al20g,3H20).  It  is  amorphous,  and  takes  the  form  of 
nodular  plates.  In  colour  it  is  nearly  white  with  a  cream  or  reddish 
tint ;  sp.  gr.  2*42.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
hot  sodium  hydroxide  solution  ;  less  perfectly  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  mineral  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  action  of  percolating 
water  containing  carbon  dioxide  on  alkali  aluminate,  the  latter  having 
been  derived  from  the  weathering  of  the  underlying  igneous  rock  : 


H,0. 

AljO,. 

Fe,0,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

TiOy 

SiO, 

Total. 

I. 

33-74 

62-80 

0-44 

0-20 

003 

004 

2-78 

100-03 

II. 

16-2 

37-3 

2-5 

0-9 

— 



41-8* 

98-7 

The  second  paper  gives,  in  addition,  an  account  of  a  mineral  which 
occurs  abundantly  as  white  nodules  in  the  more  or  less  decomposed 
igneous  rock  of  the  Falni  Hills.  In  composition  (anal.  II)  it  is  near 
to  kaolin,  but  it  is  not  plastic  like  ordinary  kaolin,  and  is  more  readily 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  than  is  the  latter.  L.  J.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Chrompicotite  in  Canada.  By  G.  Ghbistiak 
Hoffmann  {Amer.  J.  Set,,  1902,  [iv],  13,  242— 243).— Chrompicotite, 
hitherto  known  only  from  Dun  Mountain  in  New  Zealand,  has  recently 

*  IncladiDg  2*0  per  cent  crystalline  silica,  and  0*6  per  cent,  free  amorphous 
silica. 
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been  found  in  considerable  quantity  as  veins  in  serpentine  on  Scottie 
Creek  in  the  Idllooet  district,  British  Columbia.  It  is  massive,  with 
a  coarse,  granular  structure  and  a  velvet-black  colour.  In  very  thin 
sections  it  is  translucent  with  a  brownish-red  colour.  Sp.  gr.  4*239. 
Analysis  by  B.  A.  A.  Johnston  gave  : 


CrA. 
56-90 

Al,Or 
13-83 

FeO. 
14-64 

MgO. 
15-01 

SIO^ 
0-60 

TotaL 
99-98 
L.  J.  S. 

Analysee  [of  Dolomite,  Ankerite,  Forsterite,  and  Titano- 
magnetite].  By  H.  Absanbaux  {BM.  Soc.  fran^.  Min.,  1901,  24, 
472 — 476). — I,  Dolomite  in  Triassic  marls  at  Djelfa,  Algeria.  II,  Dolo- 
mite crystals  in  Triassic  gypsum  from  Haid^renia  near  Cambo,  Basses- 
Fyr^n^es.  Ill,  Dolomite  as  drusy  crystals  lining  crevices  in  dolomite 
interlaminated  with  crystallised  schists  at  Yieillevigne,  Loire-Inferieure. 
lY,  Ankerite  crystals  with  quartz  and  siderite  from  Saint  Pierre,  Alle- 
vard :  this  enclosed  veins  of  calcite  which  was  separated  before  analysis  : 


CaO. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

00,. 

Total. 

Sp.  gr. 

I. 

30-0 

2-7 

0.6 

19-6 

46-8 

99-7 

2-889 

II. 

30-3 

0-9 

0-6 

20-8 

47-8 

100-4 

2-872 

ni. 

30-0 

4-0 

0-6 

18-7 

46-6 

99-9 

2-910 

IV. 

28-2 

17-2 

traces 

10-9 

42-5 

98-8 

3025 

SiO,. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

TiOg. 

V. 

42-8 

2-6 

56-4 

— 

VI. 

— 

34-6 

0-6 

5-3 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

100-8 

3-248 

98-9 

5-065 

All  four  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  CaC0s,(Mg,Fe,Mn)C03. 

Y,  Forsterite  from  Kandy,  Ceylon ;  this  constitutes  the  bulk  of  a 
compact,  greenish-yellow,  waxy  rock ;  small  amounts  of  calcite,  phlogo- 
pite  and  serpentinous  decomposition  products  were  separated  from  the 
material  before  analysis  : 

FejOg.        MnO. 

57-7         0-9 

YI,  titanomagnetite,  as  magnetic  octahedra,  from  Croustet,  near 
Le  Buy,  Haute-Loire  :  formula,  (FeO,Ti03,Fe308)(Fe,Mn,Mg)0. 

L.  J.  S. 

[Analyses  of  Strontianite  and  Spodumene.]  Bj  Fbantisek 
Kovii  {Jahrb.  Min„  1901,  ii,  Bef.  364 ;  from  Zeit,  Chem.  Ind,  Prog, 
1900,  6  pp.). — Strontianite  as  hemispherical,  radially  fibrous  masses 
occurs  with  calcite  and  analcite  in  cavities  in  the  nepheline-tephrite 
of  Mt.  Kuneticer,  near  Bardubitz,  Bohemia.     Analysis  gave  : 


CO.. 

SrO. 

CaO. 

FeO. 

H,0. 

Insol. 

30-67 

65-06 

3-81 

trace 

0-09 

0-12 

Spodumene,  as  white,  very  fine  needles,  occurs  in  fibrous  calcite  from 
Cichov,  Moravia ;  it  was  observed  as  an  insoluble  residue  when  the 
calcite  was  dissolved.     Analysis  gave  : 

SiOa.  ALjO,.  FeO.  CaO.  MgO.  Li^O.  NajO.  HjO.  Total. 
62-70  27-88  085  029  0-11  5-84  1-78  0-26  9971 
VOL.  Lxxxii.  iL  23 
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At  the  same  locality,  spodumene  also  occurs  as  large  lamellar  masses 
in  crystalline  limestone. 

The  paper  also  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  limburgite  and  lime- 
stones* L.  J.  S. 

''Bitter-spars."  By  K.  Eisenhuth  (ZeiL  Kryst.  Mm.,  1902,  35, 
582 — 607). — Besults  are  given  of  detailed  determinations  of  the 
chemical  composition,  sp.  gr.,  rhombohedral  angle  and  refractive  in- 
dices of  thirty-five  specimens  of  "  bitter-spar,"  mainly  from  the  talc- 
and  chlorite-schists  of  the  Alps.  These  rhombohedral  carbonates, 
although  similar  in  general  appearance,  include  dolomite,  magneeite, 
breunnerite,  calcite,  manganiferous  dolomite  and  "  brown-spar."  In 
the  dolomites,  the  amount  of  calcium  remains  constant,  and  the  formula 
is  Ga(Mg,Fe,Mn)(C0,)3.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  iron  in  the  series  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
sp.  gr.  and  the  refractive  indices,  whilst  the  rhombohedral  angle 
becomes  more  obtuse.  It  is  shown  that  magnesite,  as  well  as  dolomite^ 
occurs  in  the  Zillerthal  and  in  the  Pfitschthal,  Tyrol.  L.  J.  S. 

[Ankerite  from  Montana.]  By  Walter  Harvet  Weed  (20£A  Arm. 
Rep.  U.S.  GeoL  St^rvey,  for  1898—1899,  1900,  Part  in.,  409).— The 
following  mineral  analyses  are  given  in  a  monograph  (pp.  257 — 581)  on 
the  geology  of  the  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  These  are  of  anker- 
ite, which  occurs  abundantly  as  a  gangue  in  the  mineral  veins 
of  this  region  It  is  coarsely  crystalline,  and  white,  or  very  pale 
brown  or  pink ;  in  cavities  there  are  rosette-like  aggregates  of  small, 
rhombohedral  crystals: 

InsoL  in  HCl 
FeCO,.  MnCO,.  CaCO,.  MgCO,.  Total.  (deductedX 

26-65  41-26  1508  1711  lOO'OO  12-76 

15-34  20-62  4300  2104  100-00  14-34 

The  same  paper  gives  the  results  of  many  rock  analyses.    L.  J.  S. 

Apatite  from  Minot^  Maine.  By  John  E.  Wolff  and  Charles 
Palachb  {Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sd.,  1902,  37,  517— 528).— A 
description  is  given  of  excellent  crystals  of  transparent,  rich  purple 
apatite  found  associated  with  quartz,  orthoclase,  lepidolite,  &c.,  in  a 
cavity  in  pegmatite  at  Minot,  Maine.  As  shown  by  the  following 
analysis,  the  mineral  is  fluor-apatite  without  chlorine:  formula, 
Ca5(F,OH)(P04)3.  At  a  temperature  of  320°,  the  crystals  become 
colourless  or  faintly  yellow,  the  loss  of  colour  being  accompanied  by 
decrepitation,  phosphorescence  and  a  petroleum-like  odour  : 

Loss  at  Total  less 
PA-    (Fe,Al),0,.    MnO.   CaO.   MgO.  KaO.    NsaO.    HaO.   F.    S20'.     0  for  F. 
41-80  0-71  0-85    58-43   070    027     O'SG     0*29  2-38  0*04        99-33 

The  axial  ratio  (d« 0*7348)  and  the  birefringence  (a>-€« 0*0020) 
are  lower  than  any  hitherto  recorded  for  apatite.  Sp.  gr.  -  3159.  A 
table  comparing  the  numerical  values  of  these  physical  characters  with 
the  percentages  of  chlorine  and  fluorine  in  various  apatites  indicates 
that  sufficient  data  have  not,  as  yet,  been  determined  to  allow  of  any 
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conclusions  being  drawn  as  to  inter-relations  between  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  apatite.  L.  J.  S. 

Oocurrenoe  of  Monazite  in  Iron-ore  and  in  Graphite.  Bj 
Obyillb  a.  Derby  {Amer,  J,  Soi,,  1902,  [iv],  13,  211—212).— 
Namerons  crystallised  grains  of  corundum,  monazite  and  zircon  were 
found  enclosed  in  a  specimen  of  magnetic  iron-ore  (consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  magnetite  and  ilmenite)  from  Brazil.  Abundant  grains  of 
monazite  and  zircon  were  also  found  in  graphite  from  two  Brazilian 
localities.  L.  J.  S. 

Caledonite  from  ChiU.  By  Geobg  Beeo  {Tschermak  Min,  Mitth.f 
1901, 20, 390 — 398). — On  specimens  of  the  upper  oxidised  ores  from  the 
silver  mines  of  Challaeollo  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  small  crystals  of 
caledonite  were  noticed  associated  with  chessylite  and  quartz.  In 
colour,  these  are  of  a  deep  sky-blue,  instead  of  greenish  or  bluish-green 
as  is  usual  in  caledonite.  Analysis  gave  (after  deducting  2*31  per 
cent,  insoluble  material  consisting  mainly  of  quartz) : 

PbO.  80,.  CuO.  CO,.  HjO. 

69-18         14-15         9-73         3-16        378 

The  material  was  quite  homogeneous,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  not 
due  to  admixture  of  cerussite  as  previously  supposed.  Pure  splinters 
of  the  Scotch  caledonite  were  found  to  effervesce  in  acid.  The  formula 
for  the  Chilian  mineral  is  deduced  as  : 

5[4PbSO^,3Pb(OH)2]2[40uC03,3Cu(OH)J. 
From  previously  published  analyses  of  the  Scotch  mineral,  the  formula, 
4[(Pb,Cu)(SO^0O8)],3[(Pb,Cu)(OH)2],  is  deduced.  L.  J.  S. 

Sohneebergite.  By  Budolf  Koechlin  (Tschermak  Min,  Mitth.,  1902, 
21,  15 — 22). — Sohneebergite  was  described  by  Brezina  (Abstr.,  1882, 
150)  as  a  cubic  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  antimony  and  calcium 
together  with  a  little  iron.  Later  it  was  considered  by  Eakle  and 
Muthmann  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  512)  to  be  only  garnet  (tMazolite).  It  is 
now  shown  that  sohneebergite  (that  is,  a  mineral  answering  to  Brezina's 
description)  and  garnet  occur  together  at  Schneoberg  in  the  Tyrol. 
The  sohneebergite  occurs  always  as  octahedra,  and  the  garnet  only  in 
grains;  the  former  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  the  latter 
fusible.  Quantitative  analysis  of  sohneebergite  showed  the  presence 
of  antimony,  calcium,  iron,  also  bismuth,  aluminium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  traces  of  arsenic,  tin  and  lead.  The  following 
quantitative  determinations  were  made :  CaO,  20*14  and  19*91 ; 
Fe^Og  +  Al^Os,  8-48 ;  MgO,  018  per  cent.  The  refractive  index  of 
sohneebergite  was  determined  by  C.  Hlawatsch  to  be  about  2-10. 

L.  J.  S. 

[Lepidolite]  from  Brassao  (Tarn).  By  H.  Arsandaux  {BuU.  Soc, 
/ranf.  Min,,  1901,  24,  428— 432).— The  gneiss  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brassac  is  penetrated  by  veins  of  granulite  and  pegmatite  in  which 
are  garnets  and  tourmaline.  Where  the  pegmatite  has  been  altered  by 
pneumatolytic  action,  the  lithia-bearing  minerals,  rubellite  (sp.  gr.  2'99) 
and  lepidolite,  together  with  apatite  have  been  developed.     Sometimes 
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pseudomorphs  after  orthoclase  consist  entirely,  of  a  mixture  of  quartz, 
rubellite  and  lepidolite.  The  lepidolite  is  present  as  purplish-violet 
or  pearly-white  scales  4  mm.  across ;  analysis  gave  : 

Total 
SiOj.        AljO,.        MnO.      (K,Rb,Ca)aO.      Li,0.        H,0.        F.        less  O  for  F 
51-0        26-2       traces         11-4  5-9  2-2       62  100-3 

L.  J.  S. 

Glaucophane  firom  Chateyrouz  (Qressoney  Valley).  By 
Febeuocio  Zambonini  {Atti  B.  Accad,  Lincei,  1902,  11,  i,  204—208). 
— The  author  describes  some  shining,  black  glaucophane  crystals  showing 
the  forms  {110},  {010}  and  {Til}.     Analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 


SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NaaO. 

HaO. 

Total. 

55-43 

12-26 

8-07 

2-91 

8-67 

9-02 

2-87 

99-33 

These  numbers  correspond  with  those  required  for  the  formula  : 

2]Sra2Al2Si^Oi2,NaSiO3,0aSiO8,4MgSiO3,2FeSiO3,3H2SiO3. 

T,  H.  P. 

Felspar  ftrom  Southern  Bohemia.  By  J.  V.  Zelizko  {J<ihrb. 
Min.,  1901,  ii,  R«f.  353 ;  from  Oesterr,  Zeit  Berg  u,  HUUenw.,  1900,  48, 
7  pp.). — ^The  following  analysis  of  felspar  is  given  in  an  account  of 
the  industry  of  winning  felspar  and  quartz  at  various  places  in  the 
south  of  Bohemia.     The  melting  point  of  the  felspar  is  1420°  : 


SiO,. 

A1,0^ 

CaO. 

K»0. 

NajO. 

MgO. 

Fe,0^         TotaL 

67-95 

18-60 

0-47 

9-60 

3-16 

0-09 

trace       99-87 
L.  J.  S. 

Phonolites  of  Spitzberg,  Bohemia.  By  Heemann  Trenklbe 
(Tschermak  Min.  Mitth.,  1901,  20, 129— 177).— A  petrographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  phonolites  of  the  Spitzberg  near  Briiz,  Bohemia,  contains  the 
following  mineral  analyses.  I,  basaltic  hornblende  j  II,  segirite.  Under 
III  is  given  the  composition  of  the  phonolite  from  which  these  minerals 
were  isolated. 


I. 
II. 

III. 

SIOj.     TiO^ 
44  05     8-26 
51-75  trace 

56-13    0-81 

AlsOs.      FegO,.    FeO. 

14-83      7  12    3-20 

1-82     23-13     7-01 

28-01            1-06 

MnO.    CaO.      MgO.     NagO.  K^O. 
—    1215   12-37     4-08    — 
1-11     5  01    2  09     6-32  108 

0-18    1-98     1-88    8-67   3-57 

HflO.    ToUL 

—    101-06 

0-71     99-98 

2-22     — 

ZrOg. 

(Ce,La,Di),0^       CI. 

SOs.         PaOo.    COj.  Cu.  Pb.  8n. 

Sb.  As. 

III.     0-02 

003            0-12 

005        0-03                  traces 

99-66 

An  account,  illustrated  with  figures  of  apparatus,  is  given  of  the 
methods  employed  in  separating  the  minerals  of  such  fine-grained  rocks. 

L.  J.  S. 

Density  of  Fluid  and  Solid  Magmas.  By  Coenelius  Doeltbr 
{Jahrb,  Min,,  1901,  ii,  141 — 157). — In  connection  with  theories  of 
volcanic  action,  it  is  often  necessary  to  know  the  relative  densities  of 
molten  and  solid  rocks  and  minerals.  A  summary  of  the  results  now 
obtained  is  given  in  the  following  table.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  molten 
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magmas  was  determined  by  means  of  mineral  indicators,  it  being  noted 
which  minerals  floated  and  which  sank  in  the  magma. 


Melftnite 

Angite , 

Limbargite 

Lara,  Etna 

,,  Vesuvius 
Nephelinite...., 
Leucltite 


Natural 
product. 


876 

8-29— 8-8 

2*88 

2-83 

2-88— 2-86 

2786—2745 

2*88 


After 
ignition. 


2-86— 2-88 

2*84 
2-84— 2-87 

276 


Fluid. 


8-66 -3 -6 

2*92 
2-66— 2-568 


Bapidly 

cooled 

(glassy). 


Slowly 

cooled 

(crystalline). 


2  •586— 2*74  271—275 
2*68—2*74    2*69—275 
270—276        2-686 
2-60— 2*68  I  2*68- 2*72 


8-66— 8-60     8*65  —8*7 
2*92— 2-96     8-2    —8*25 
2-55— 2*568  276  —278 


2-81  —2*88 
2*776- 2*81 
2*72  —276 
275  —2787 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  all  cases  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
molten  magma  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  solid  crystalline 
material,  but  only  slightly  less  than  of  the  solid  glassy  material. 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Iron  from  Quatemala.  By  Stanislas  Meunibb 
{Compt,  rend,,  1902, 134,  755 — 756). — A  mass  of  meteoric  iron  weigh- 
ing 5*720  kilograms  was  found  in  Guatemala  in  1901.  The  structure 
is  lamellar  and  wanting  in  compactness;  sp.  gr.  7*160.  Analysis  gave: 


Fe. 

NL 

Co. 

FeS. 

Schreibersite. 

Total. 

89*991 

9-062 

trace 

0*443 

0*684 

100*170 

It  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  Schwetz  (Prussia)  iron. 


L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Effects  of  Potassium  Cyanide  and  of  Lack  of  Oxygen  on  the 
Fertilised  Eggs  and  Embryos  of  the  Sea  Urchin  (Arbacia 
Punctnlata).  By  E.  P.  Lyon  (Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1902,  7,  66—75).— 
Development  is  slightly  hastened  in  very  weak  solutions  of  potassium 
cyanide,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  resistance  to  the  poison  during  develop- 
ment, probably  with  each  cleavage.  Proloiiged  exposure  to  the  poison 
weakens  the  union  of  the  cells,  and  on  transference  to  sea-water  the 
dlia  recover,  and  the  cells  swim  apart.  Lack  of  oxygen  produces  the 
same  result.  Some  degree  of  immunity  can  be  induced  by  raising  the 
embryos  from  the  start  in  very  weak  solutions.  W.  D.  H. 

Embryo-chemical  Investigations.  By  P.  A.  Levbnb  {Zeii. 
phyaiol.  Chem.,  1902,  36,  80— 83).— The  proportion  of  the  different 
combinations  of  nitrogen  varies  with  the  development  of  the  egg ;  the 
following  numbers  are  from  experiments  on  fishes  eggs : 
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Percentage  of  total  nitrogen. 


Eggs  not 
incubated. 


Incubated  for 


Iday. 


10  days. 


19  days. 


Nitrogen  in  substances  not  pre< 
cipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid 

l^itrogen  m  non-proteid  sub- 
stances precipitable  by  phos- 
pbotuugstic  acid 

Nitrogen  in  proteids    


21-10 


12*07 
66*00 


21-87 


26-10 
68-67 


22-72 


12-48 
64-79 


28-25 
71 '84 


Hen's  eggs  incubated  for  7  days  contain  in  the  yolk  monoamino^acids. 
The  analyses  given  make  it  probable  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  amino- 
butyric  and  aminovaleric  acids  in  molecular  proportion.      W.  D.  H. 

HaBmoglobixi  during:  the  Period  of  Suckling^.  By  Emii. 
Abdeehalden  {ZeU  physioL  Chwn,,  1902,  34,  500— 616).— The  abso- 
lute quantity  of  haemoglobin  is  smallest  at  birth,  and  gradually  in- 
creases ;  the  increase  is  rapid  when  milk  is  replaced  bj  a  diet  rich  in 
iron.  The  relative  quantity  of  hemoglobin  is  highest  at  birth,  and 
gradually  falls  to  the  end  of  the  suckling  period,  when  with  the 
new  diet  it  rapidly  rises.  The  amount  of  iron  not  present  in  hffimo- 
globin  is  at  its  maximum  about  the  period  of  birth,  and  then  falls  daily 
with  the  increasing  absolute  amount  of  haemoglobin.  The  tissues, 
especially  the  liver  and  spleen,  give  a  marked  iron  reaction  at  birth,  the 
intensity  of  which  lessens  daily  and  practically  disappears  at  the  time 
of  weaning.  W.  D.  H. 

HaBmolysis.  By  Max  Matthes  (CAem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  766  ;  from 
Mimch  Med,  Woch,,  40,  8 — 10). — Blood  corpuscles  repeatedly  washed 
in  the  centrifuge  with  isotonic  salt  solution  are  resistant  to  pancreatic 
digestion,  and  settle  with  little  or  no  agglutination.  If  the  corpuscles 
are  killed  previously  with  Hayem's  sublimate  solution,  digestion  occurs. 
The  game  result  is  noticed  with  neutralised  gastric  juice.  Rabbit's 
blood-serum  from  an  animal  treated  with  guinea-pig's  blood,  which 
acts  hssmolytically  on  guinea  pig's  blood,  does  not  lose  its  fasemolytic 
properties  after  pancreatic  digestion.  The  hcemolytic  serum  itself 
possesses  proteolytic  properties.  Experiments  with  heated  immune 
serum  show  that  treatment  of  the  blood  corpuscles  with  immune  sub- 
stance does  not  kill  them  or  render  them  digestible  by  pancreatic 
juice,  but  a  marked  agglutination  of  the  corpuscles  is  noted.  Heating 
inactive  serum  for  half-an-hour  at  56°  produces  an  agglutinating  sub- 
stance, but  subsequent  treatment  with  pancreatic  juice  renders  the 
agglutinating  action  more  apparent.  In  the  serum,  substances  are 
present  which  are  able  to  dissolve  the  haamoglobin  from  the  corre- 
sponding killed  corpuscles  ;  this  power  is  lessened  by  heat.   . 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Inhibitioxi  of  HsBmolyeis  by  Salts.  By  Markl  (Chem. 
CerUr.,  1902,  i,  730 ;  from  ZeU.  Bygiene,  80,  86— 92).— Following  up 
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the  work  of  Hamburger   and  of  Gryns  and   Hedin,  Nolf  (Abstr., 

1901,  ii^  256)  hae  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  sub- 
stances which  act  hsemolytically  do  so  by  producing  a  hydration  of  the 
cells  and  their  membranes,  so  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  latter 
towards  haemoglobin  ;  be  finds  no  evidence  of  the  fermentative  nature 
of  the  action  of  alexins  on  blood  corpuscles.  Concentrated  solutions 
of  such  salts,  as  sodium  chloride,  potassium  iodide,  and  nitrate,  diminish 
the  haemolytic  action  of  alexins  by  lowering  the  permeability  of  the 
cell-membranes.  Hsemolytic  immune  serums  act  by  favouring  the 
fixation  of  alexins  in  the  cells.  Pohl,  on  the  other  hand  {Arch.  internaL 
Pharmacodyn.  ThSrap.f  7,  Nos.  1  and  2),  has  observed  that  normal  serum 
protects  blood  corpuscles  from  poisonous  doses  of  solanine,  and  con- 
siders that  this  action  is  not  purely  physical,  as  proteid  or  gum  solu- 
tions of  2  per  cent,  strength  are  as  indifferent  as  physiological  saline 
solution.  Solanine  increases  the  hsemolytic  action  of  the  serum  tenfold ; 
Pohl  considers  that  the  protective  substance  is  acid  sodium  phosphate, 
for  with  this  salt  alone  an  absolute  protection  against  fifty  toxic  doses 
of  solanine  is  obtained.  Towards  saponin  and  ichthyotoxin,  however, 
the  acid  salt  is  inactive. 

The  present  investigation  is  concerned  with  the  question  whether 
acid  sodium  phosphate  influences  the  haemolysis  produced  by  normal 
and  immune  serum.  The  action  of  hsemolytic  serum  only  occurs  when 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  serum  and  blood  and  the  anti- 
hsemolytic  action  of  the  acid  phosphate  is  dependent  on  a  definite 
relationship  between  this  salt  and  the  blood  and  serum.  The 
concentration  of  the  salt,  the  temperature  and  concentration  of 
the  blood,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered;  high  temperature  and 
low  concentration  of  the  blood  favour  hcemolysis ;  low  tempera- 
ture and  high  concentration  of  the  blood  favour  the  antihsemolytic 
action  of  the  phosphate.  The  phosphate,  therefore,  alters  the  osmotic 
relationships  of  the  membranes  of  the  red  corpuscles,  so  that  the 
alexins  cannot  obtain  a  footing.  This  explanation  agrees  well  with 
Nolfs  physical  theory.  W.  D.  H. 

Digestion  in  the  Small  Intestine.  By  Fr.  Kutschbb  and  J. 
Seemann  {Zeit.  pkyeid.  Chem.,  1902,  34,  528— 543).— Normally, 
tryptic  digestion  in  the  intestine  breaks  up  an  important  part  of  the 
proteids  into  crystalline  products,  of  which  leucine,  tyrosine,  lysine, 
and  arginine  were  isolated,  These  products  are  so  changed  in  their 
passage  through  the  intestinal  wall  as  to  be  lost.  Proteoses  and  pep«- 
tone  could  not  be  identified  in  noteworthy  amounts  in  the  intestinal 
contents.  W.  D.  H. 

Digestion  of   Sucrose.     By  J.    H.  Widdioombb  {J.  Fhysiol,^ 

1902,  28,  176 — 180). — The  inverting  action  of  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  suspended,  but  not  destroyed,  by  acid.  The  portions  free 
from  Peyer's  patches  are  more  active  than  those  containing  the 
patches.  Saliva  and  extracts  of  lymph  glands  have  no  action  on 
sucrose.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  its  juice  contain  an  invert- 
ing enzyme,  which  is  active  in  an  acid  medium  only ;  the  inverting 
action  of  the  acid  of  the  juice  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  proteid. 

W.  p.  5. 
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The  Behaviour  of  Stereoisomerides  in  the  Animal  Body.  I. 
The  Fate  of  the  Three  Arabinosee  in  the  Babbit.  By  Cabl 
Neubero  and  Julius  Wohlgemuth  (Zeit.  physiol,  Gh»m.,  1902,  35, 
41 — 69). — In  rabbits  on  an  ordinary  diet,  145  per  cent,  of  Z-arabinose 
given  by  tbe  mouth  reappeared  in  the  urine;  the  corresponding 
number  for  (^arabinose  was  39 '07 ;  if  r-arabinose  is  given,  21*5  per 
cent,  reappears  as  r-arabinose,  and  9  per  cent,  as  c^-arabinose.  In 
rabbits  on  a  diet  free  from  carbohydrates,  the  numbers  are  as  follows : 
14*55  for  ^arabinose,  31*18  for  c^arabinose ;  in  the  case  of  r-arabinose, 
23*5  per  cent,  reappeared  as  such,  and  5  per  cent,  as  cf-arabinose. 
Very  similar  numbers  were  obtained  if  the  arabinoses  were  given 
subcutaneously ;  if  given  intravenously,  the  numbers  are  28*6  for 
^arabinose,  29*4  for  (i-arabinose ;  in  the  case  of  r-arabinose,  18*2  per 
cent,  reappeared  as  such,  and  5*4  as  c^arabinose;  ci-arabinose  leads  to 
no  glycogen  formation,  r-arabinose  to  the  formation  of  small 
quantities  only. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  arabonates.  If  sodium 
i^arabonate  is  given  subcutaneously,  a  certain  quantity  (not  estimated) 
of  ^arabonic  acid  appears  in  the  urine.  If  sodium  c2-arabonate  is 
given,  less  of  the  c2-acid  appears  in  the  urine.  In  experiments  with  the 
alcohols,  it  was  only  after  d-  and  r-arabitol  that  small  quantities  of 
pentose  were  found  in  the  urine. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  rabbits,  which  are  herbivorous,  and 
man.  In  herbivora,  pentosans  form  part  of  the  normal  diet ;  in  man, 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  his  system  is  fitted  to  deal  more  especially 
with  hexoses  and  their  polysaccharides.  In  herbivora,  there  appear  to 
be  cytases  to  deal  with  pentosans.  Of  the  pentoses,  Z-arabinose,  the 
commonest  one  in  herbivorous  diet,  is  most  utilised.  The  close 
similarity  of  the  formula  of  ^arabinose  to  that  of  dextrose  is  pointed 
out.  One  experiment  only  on  man  is  recorded,  which  illustrates  the 
change  of  the  racemic  pentose  into  the  optically  active  variety ; 
r-arabinose  was  given  by  the  mouth ;  62  per  cent,  of  the  excreted 
arabinose  was  of  the  d-variety.  W.  D.  H. 

Does  the  Pancreas  contain  an  Enzyme  which  resolves 
Dextrose  into  Alcohol  and  Carbon  Dioxide?  By  Maximilian 
Hebzog  {Beiir,  chem.  FhynoL  Path,,  1902,  2,  102— 124).— This 
question,  which  is  important  in  relation  to  the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  glycolytic  enzyme,  is  answered  in  the  negative.  W.  D.  H. 

Pancreatic  Diastase  and  its  Zymogen.  By  Horace  M.  Yebiton 
(J.  Physiol.,  1902,  28,  137 — 155). — Extracts  of  pancreas  made  with 
various  media  increase  in  diastatic  activity  for  some  days  if  left  in 
contact  with  the  tissue.  This  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  gradual 
conversion  of  zymogen  into  enzyme.  On  keeping,  the  extracts  became 
acid,  especially  at  a  warm  temperature,  and  their  diastatic  power 
deteriorated.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  the  Nitrogen  from  Oatmeal  in  the  Dog.  By 
DiABMiD  NoBL  Paton  (/.  Phystol,  1902,  28,  119— 121).— The  amount 
of  proteid  not  absorbed  from  oatmeal  by  the  dog  is  very  considerable ; 
it  leaves  the  body  by  the  f»ces,  W«  D,  H. 
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Subcutaneous  Ii^ections  of  Dextrose,  and  Metabolism.  By 
James  Scott  {J.  Physiol,  1902,28,  107— 118).— Injection  subcutan- 
eously  of  5  to  7  grams  of  dextrose  per  kilo,  of  body  weight  in  dogs 
causes  a  marked  increase  of  proteid  metabolism.  There  is  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  leaves  the  body  as  urea. 
Diphtheria  toxin  and  sulphonal  produce  similar  effects.       W.  D.  H. 

Rdle  of  Carbohydrates  in  the  Utilisation  of  Insoluble  Salts 
by  the  Organism.  By  L.  Vaudin  {Ann,  Inst.  Pasteur,  1902,  16, 
85 — 93). — When  carbohydrates  enter  into  solution,  more  mineral 
matter  is  also  dissolved.  Thus  when  bread  was  subjected  to  salivary 
digestion,  the  amount  of  ash  obtained  in  the  digested  portion  was 
double  that  which  was  obtained  in  a  control  specimen  containing  no 
saliva.  The  increased  utilisation  of  inorganic  compounds  so  brought 
about  chiefly  affects  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  This  ia  important  to 
both  animal  and  vegetable  physiology.  W.  D.  H. 

Phosphate  Metabolism.  By  Orro  Folin  and  Philip  A.  Shaffer 
(Amer.  J,  Physiol,  1902,  7,  135— 151).— The  amount  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine  was  estimated  daily  in  an  insane  patient,  in  whom  normal 
days  alternated  with  'bad  days.'  During  the  latter  periods,  the 
amount  of  phosphate  is  increased.  The  diet  was  not  kept  constant, 
but  an  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  result  by  examining  the  urine 
of  the  attendant,  who  tried  to  make  his  diet  coincide  with  the  patient's. 
The  increased  excretion  is  explained  on  the  following  hypothesis :  on 
every  second  day,  the  system  or  some  part  of  it  (presumably  the 
nervous  tissues)  is  unable  to  assimilate  a  part  of  the  phosphate  ab- 
sorbed from  the  alimentary  tract ;  this  non-assimilated  phosphate  is 
eliminated  the  same  day.  On  the  alternating  days,  less  is  eliminated 
because  the  tissues  are  then  repairing  the  loss  sustained  on  the  pre- 
vious days.  W.  D.  H. 

Nitrogenous  Katabolism  in  the  Hedgehog.  By  Joseph 
NoA  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1902,  64,  227— 229).— -During  the  period 
of  hibernation  in  the  hedgehog,  the  total  nitrogen  excreted  sank  to 
about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  previously  ;  the  amount  of  urea  was 
lessened  by  one-half.  In  spite  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  animal,  it 
was  not  so  deeply  asleep  as  to  prevent  it  being  fed  with  its  usual 
amount  of  meat.  The  '  xantho-uric '  excretion]  increased  somewhat. 
This  is  believed  to  indicate  that  imperfect  oxidation  is  the  main  factor 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  effects  observed.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Fate  of  Urio  Acid,  administered  as  such,  in  the  Human 
Orgaiiusm.  By  Fbanz  Soetbeeb  and  Jussuf  Ibbahim  {Zeit.  physiol 
Chem.,  1902, 36,  1 — 7). — If  uric  acid  in  a  soluble  form  is  given  by  the 
mouth,  the  greater  part  is  not  absorbed,  and  no  modification  is  pro- 
duced in  nitrogenous  metabolism.  But  if  given  subcutaneously 
(dissolved  in  piperazine  solution),  it  is  eliminated  quantitatively  as 
uric  acid  in  the  urine ;  this  is  contrary  to  what  is  generally  taught, 
namely,  that  uric  acid  given  to  mammals  is  excreted  as  urea. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Synthetical  Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Or 
ganism.  By  Hugo  Wiener  (Beitr.  chem.  Fhi/siol,  Fath,,  1 902, 2,  42 — 85). 
— It  is  generally  believed  that  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  birds  is  a 
synthetical  one,  from  urea  or  ammonia,  and  some  substance  like  lactic 
acid  which  does  not  contain  nitrogen.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence 
to  show  that  in  these  animals  the  formation  of  uric  acid  is  to  a  small 
extent  oxidative  from  purine  derivatives.  In  mammals,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  the  acid  is  mainly  oxidative,  but  again  there  is 
evidence  that  it  may  be  to  a  small  extent  synthetical.  If  this  is  so,  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  animals  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind.  The  main  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  furnish 
evidence  of  the  synthetical  formation  of  uric  acid  in  mammals.  The 
first  experiments  were  made  with  "  surviving  "  organs,  finely  minced, 
and  mixed  with  physiological  salt  solution.  If  the  liver  so  treated  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  40^  for  some  hours,  the  amount  of  uric  acid 
originally  present  is  increased,  but  if  it  is  previously  mixed  with 
spleen  or  thymus  similarly  treated,  the  increase  is  much  more  marked. 
If  the  spleen  or  thymus  is  not  mixed  with  liver,  there  is  a  less  marked 
increase  in  them.  This  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
various  organs  contain  forerunners  of  uric  acid,  that  the  spleen  and 
thymus  are  rich  in  these,  but  are  able  to  form  uric  acid  from  them  in 
an  oxidative  manner  only,  and  that  the  liver  is  able  in  addition  to  syn- 
thesise  uric  acid  from  precursors  other  than  purine  derivatives.  This  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  uric  acid  in  the  liver  is  increased  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  residue  from  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  spleen  and 
thymus  j  such  extracts  are  free  from  nuclein  and  purine  bases.  In 
order  to  ascertain  what  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  will  lead  to  this 
result,  ammonium  sarcolactate  and  glycine  were  added  to  the  minced 
liver,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  more  uric  acid  than  in  the 
control  specimens.  Experiments  were  therefore  performed  on  hens 
in  order  to  see  what  substances  will  in  these  birds  lead  to  an 
increase  in  uric  acid  formation.  If  a  certain  amount  of  urea  is  given 
by  the  mouth  in  the  diet  to  these  birds,  it  is  practically  all 
accounted  for  as  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  but  if  it  is  administered  subcu- 
taneously  the  rise  in  uric  acid  excretion  is  not  marked ;  evidently  some 
non-nitrogenous  substance  must  be  given  also.  The  following  were  the 
substances  experimented  with,  glycerol,  propionic  acid,  hydracrylic 
acid,  lactic  acid,  pyruvic  acid,  malonic  acid,  tartronic  acid,  mesoxalic 
acid,  butyric  acid,  a-  and  j3  hydroxybutyric  acids,  succinic  acid,  and 
malic  acid.  Each  of  these  substances,  by  itself  without  urea,  produces 
no  increase  in  uric  acid  formation ;  and  mere  diuretics  like  sodium 
chloride  or  acetate  lead  also  to  a  negative  result,  even  if  urea  is  given 
as  well.  In  each  subsequent  experiment,  3  grams  of  urea  were  given 
subcutaneously,  and  the  other  substance  by  the  mouth ;  the  amount  of 
increased  uric  acid  formed  was  compared  with  that  theoretically  to  be 
expected.  In  the  case  of  hydracrylic  acid,  malonic  acid,  tartronic  acid, 
and  mesoxalic  acid,  the  amount  formed  was  the  same,  or  approximately 
so,  as  the  amount  expected ;  in  the  case  of  glycerol,  lactic  acid  (of  both 
kinds),  pyruvic  acid,  glyceric  acid,  and  )8-hydroxybutyric  acid,  the 
amount  of  increase  varied  from  17  to  45  per  cent,  of  that  expected  j  all 
ih^  other  substances  mentioned  gave  a  negative  result.      Jn  other 
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words,  all  the  substances  with  a  chain  of  3  carbon  atoms,  except  pro- 
pionic acid,  were  active,  and  all  those  with  a  chain  of  4  carbon  atoms, 
except  j9-hydrozybntyric  acid,  were  inactive  in  this  respect.  The 
relations  of  the  formules  of  the  various  substances  to  that  of  uric  acid 
is  pointed  out.  The  ureides  of  some  of  these  substances,  like  dialuric 
acid  (tartronjlurea)  have  the  same  effect.  So  also  have  the  ordinary 
articles  of  diet,  such  as  dextrose,  albumin  (probably  through  amino- 
acids),  and  fat  (probably  through  its  glycerol). 

The  next  question  was  to  apply  the  knowledge  so  obtained  to 
mammab.  In  a  dog,  if  nuclein-free  and  purine-free  food  is  given,  the 
uric  acid  excretion  sinks  to  a  minimum  ;  it  increases  somewhat,  but 
not  markedly,  on  the  administration  of  sodium  malonate,  and  also  of 
glycerol  In  man,  it  was  found  that  dialuric  acid  and  sodium  malonate 
have  a  similar  slight  effect.  Some  of  the  substances  in  the  previous  list 
were  not,  however,  tried ;  sodium  acetate  has  no  such  effect.  With 
the  isolated  minced  liver,  the  following  substances  were  tried  :  sodium 
malonate,  sodium  and  ammonium  barbiturates,  tartronates  and 
dialurates,  and  glycerol,  in  conjunction  with  urea.  Positive  results 
were  obtained  only  with  tartronio  and  dialuric  acids,  and  this 
occurred  whether  the  sodium  or  ammonium  salts  were  employed  ;  they 
even  produced  some  increase  when  urea  was  not  mixed  with  them. 
The  increase  is  in  no  case  so  great  as  would  theoretically  be  expected  ; 
nevertheless  the  experiments  prove  that  to  some  extent  the  mammalian 
liver  possesses  the  power  of  synthesising  uric  acid  from  urea  and 
certain  non-nitrogenous  substances.  W.  D.  H. 

Correlated  Production  of  Indozyl  and  Urea  in  the  Organism. 
By  Julius Gnezda  {Compt,rmd.,  1902,  134,  485 — 487). — An  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
mental  disease  showed  that  the  amount  of  indoxyl  excreted  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated,  the  ratio  of  these 
products  being  approximately  1  mol.  of  indoxyl  to  6  mols.  of  urea.  The 
indoxyl  was  estimated  in  the  form  of  indigo,  whilst  the  urea  was 
determined  by  the  Morner-Sjdqvist  and  Ejeldahl  processes. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  indoxyl  found  in  the  urine  is  not 
wholly  derived  from  the  putrefactive  fermentation  occurring  in  the 
intestine,  but  that  it  is  more  probably  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
a  mol.  of  proteid  substance,  this  reaction  being  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  definite  amount  of  urea.  G.  T.  M. 

Condition  of  the  Iron  in  the  Spleen.  By  William  Brodib 
BsODiB  {Proc.  Boy.  Soe.  Edin.,  1902,  24,  21— 26).— By  micro- 
chemical  methods,  iron  was  shown  to  exist  in  the  spleen  in  both  intra- 
and  extra-cellular  positions.  The  various  proteids  obtainable  from 
the  spleen  were  isolated,  and  each  was  found  to  contain  iron  in  the 
ash.  W.  D.  H. 

Muscle-plasma  in  different  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
By  Haiis  Pbzibram  {BeiUr,  cfiem.  Physiol  Path.,  1902,  2,  143—147).— 
From  the  examination  of  the  muscles  of  thirty  animals,  15  inverte- 
brate, 15  vertebrate,  the  following  general  conclusions  are   drawn, 
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Paramyosinogen  (Fiirth's  myosin)  is  found  in  all  classes.  Myosinogen 
(Fiirth's  myogen)  is  found  only  in  vertebrates  ;  in  the  cyclostomata, 
however,  this  gives  no  precipitate  with  sodium  salicylate ;  in  other 
vertebrate  classes  it  does.  Soluble  myogen  fibrin  is  found  immediately 
after  death,  and  therefore  probably  during  life  in  fishes  and  amphi- 
bians, but  in  the  remaining  classes  of  vertebrates  only  in  the  process 
of  rigor  mortis,  Fiirth's  myoproteid  is  found  in  fishes  (selachians, 
teleosteans)  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  merest  traces  in  amphibians; 
it  is  absent  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteids  of  Smooth  Muscle.  By  Swalb  Vincent  {Zeit,  pkysiol. 
Chem,,  1902,  34,  417 — 429). — ^The  two  principal  proteids  (paramyo- 
sinogen and  myosinogen)  which  are  found  in  saline  extracts  of  muscle, 
are  believed  to  be  present  in  the  muscle  itself  as  a  proteid  coagulable 
at  47°.  Nucleo-proteid  is  also  present ;  this,  however,  requires  weak 
alkali  to  extract  it  from  the  muscle.  Smooth  muscle  contains  6  to  8 
times  the  amount  of  nucleo-proteid  contained  in  voluntary  muscle ; 
cardiac  muscle  contains  an  intermediate  quantity.  Unstriped,  like 
striped,  muscle  gives  a  salted  plasma  which  coagulates  spontaneously, 
or  by  dilution ;  the  coagulum  consists  of  the  somewhat  altered 
globulin  ^paramyosinogen)  but  the  other  proteid  here  spoken  of  as 
albumin  (myosinogen)  takes  some  part  in  the  formation  of  the  clot. 
The  muscle  serum  contains  only  such  proteids  as  are  derived  from  the 
adherent  blood,  lymph,  and  connective  tissue.  W.  D.  H. 

Effects  of  Various  Solutions  on  Ciliary  and  Muscular  Move- 
ment in  the  Larvee  of  Arenicola  and  Polygordius.  By  Ralph 
8.  LiLLiE  {Am&r.  J.  Physiol ,  1902,  7,  25—55). — Each  of  the  chlorides 
of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  potassium  exercises  a  specific  in- 
fluence on  contractile  tissues,  which  is  evident  even  in  the  presence  of 
other  salts.  Each  probably  forms  a  salt-proteid  compound  (ion-pro- 
teid)  possessing  definite  physical  properties.  For  normal  activity 
these  must  be  present  in  certain  definite  proportions.  These  com- 
pounds are  dissociable,  and  one  salt  can  be  replaced  by  another.  Hence, 
for  instance,  the  loss  of  irritability  in  solutions  containing  too  few 
sodium  ions,  and  the  revival  which  occurs  on  subsequent  transference 
to  pure  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  sea  water.  Potassium  salts 
are  most  injurious,  because  their  combinations  are  not  readily  dissoci- 
able. In  solutions  of  non-electrolytes,  the  active  properties  of  the  tissues 
are  gradually  lost ;  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  isotonic  salt 
solutions  to  the  non-conductor  prevents  the  immediate  loss  of  the  pro- 
perties which  are  favoured  by  the  presence  of  these  salts.  Develop- 
ment may  proceed  in  favourable  artificial  mixtures  of  chlorides  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium ;  it  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  acid,  and  furthered  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  alkali. 

W.  D.  H. 

Effects  of  Solutions  of  Various  Electrolytes  and  Non-con- 
ductors on  Rigor  Mortis  and  Heat  Rigor.  By  Anne  Moorb 
{Amer.  J,  Physiol^y  1902,  7,  1 — 24). — The  two  proteids  in  muscle 
which  are  capable  of  coagulation  are  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen. 
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Hypotonic  solations,  and  solutions  in  which  much  water  is  absorbed, 
lower  the  temperature  of  coagulation  and  shorten  the  time  of  comple- 
tion of  rigor.  Acids  raise  the  temperature  of  opalescence  and  lower 
that  of  coagulation,  the  amount  of  lowering  increasing  with  the  degree 
of  dissociation.  Alkalis  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  effect  of  various 
solutions  of  salts  is  also  described.  Calcium  does  not  appear  to  be 
essential  for  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteids,  unless  the  small 
amount  present  in  the  tissue  itself  is  sufficient,  for  coagulation  takes 
place  in  solutions  of  salts  which  precipitate  calcium,  and  also  in  non-con- 
ductors. Although  the  entrance  of  water  favours  coagulation,  coagu- 
lation phenomena  cannot  be  explained  entirely  on  the  basis  of  osmosis. 
The  nature  of  the  ions  is  a  determining  factor.  Normal  rigor  is  not 
comparable  to  ordinary  contraction,  for  heat  rigor  may  be  added 
algebraically  to  contraction,  and  rigor  is  not  reversible.  Heat  rigor 
is  not  essentially  different  from  normal  rigor,  Normal  rigor  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  coagulation  of  muscle 
proteids  caused  by  acid,  water,  or  certain  salts.  W.  D.  H. 

Biltong.  By  William  D.  Hallibubtok  {Brit.  Med.  «/!,  1902^  i, 
880 — 882). — Samples  of  biltong  had  the  following  percentage  com- 
position : 

Water 19410 

Solids  80-590 

Inorganic  solids 6*692 

Organic  solids 73998 

Proteids  65-866 

Fat  (ether  extract) 5*140 

Glycogen 0-133 

Sugar  ^ 0-090 

Extractives  (by  difference)    2-769 

Biltong  is  readily  digestible  in  artificial  digestive  juices,  although  not 
quite  so  readily  as  fibrin  and  rabbit's  muscle  dried  at  30^.  The  tropical 
sun  has  possibly  some  slight  coagulating  action  on  the  proteid. 

W.  D.  H. 

Cyclic  Terpenes  and  Camphor  in  the  AnimaJ  System. 
II.  By  Emil  Fbomm  and  Paul  Clemens  (Zeit,  physiol.  Ghem,,  1902, 
84,  385 — 392.  Compare  Fromm  and  Hildebrandt,  this  vol.,  ii,  159; 
Bonani,  ihid^  ii,  160). — ^The  behaviour  of  menthol  and  borneol  in  the 
animal  system  falls  under  the  generalisation  previously  given.  The 
mentholglycuronic  acid  was  purified  in  the  form  of  its  barium  salt, 
which  is,  however,  too  hygroscopic  for  analysis.  The  cadmiv/m  salt, 
C^H^Oj^Cd^3H20,  crystallises^in  small,  colourless  needles,  loses  IH^O 
at  100°  and  becomes  anhydrous  at  120°.  The  free  <Mvi  obtained  when 
the  cadmium  salt  is  warmed  for  a  short  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  extracted  with  ether,  crystallises  from  water,  melts  at  87 — 88°, 
and  contains  l^H^O.  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  hydrolysed. 

Borneolglycuronic  acid,  Ci^Hj^O^,  melts  at  174 — 175°,  and  the  zinc 
salt  crystallises  with  2H3O.  J.  J.  S. 
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AutoljBiB  in  Malignant  Tumours.  By  Eugen  Pktbt  {Beiir. 
chem.  Physiol,  FcUh.,  1902>  2,  94 — 101). — CarcinomatouB  tissue  (mainly 
from  the  breast)  if  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (and  putrefaction 
prevented)  undergoes  autolysis,  and  among  the  products,  leucine, 
tyrosine,  lysine,  and  hypoxanthine  were  identified.  Autodigestion  is 
more  vigorous  than  in  the  normal  mammary  tissue.  The  question 
whether  this  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  during  life  was  answered 
in  the  negative  by  investigating  the  newly-removed  cancer,  and  by 
examining  the  blood  of  the  patients.  Products  of  proteolysis  were  not 
found  in  the  fresh  tissue  or  in  the  blood. 

Injections  of  extracts  of  fresh  cancer,  and  of  cancerous  tissue  which 
had  undergone  autolysis  were  made  into  dogs,  and  their  nitrogenous 
metabolism  examined,  but  practically  no  change  was  found.  A  hsemo- 
lysin,  which  has  been  described  as  being  produced  by  such  tissues  during 
life,  was  not  discovered  in  the  extract  used«  W,  D.  H. 

Proteid  DecompoBition  Products  in  a  Degenerated. Xiiver. 
By  Alonzo  Englebbbt  Tatlor  {Zeii.  phf/siol,  Chem.,  190^;.  34, 
580 — 584). — Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  t}ie  cause 
of  which  is  unknown,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  leucine 
and  tyrosine  into  the  urine.  After  death,  but  little  of  the  natural 
liver  substance  is  discoverable.  The  liver  from  a  case  of  this  disease 
was  removed  6  hours  after  death ;  it  weighed  900  grams.  It  was 
preserved  in  alcohol  for  3  days,  then  extracted  with  ether.  The 
residue  from  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extract  was  freed  from  fat  by 
treatment  with  light  petroleum,  and  then  extracted  with  hot  water, 
these  extracts  were  mixed  with  hot  aqueous  (neutral  and  acid)  extracts 
made  from  the  pieces  of  liver  which  had  been  freed  from  fat  by  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  gave  no  proteid  reactions ;  hexon  bases,  glutamic  acid, 
and  phenylalanine  were  absent.  0*35  gram  of  leucine  and  0*61  gram 
of  aspartic  acid  were  separated.  W.  D.  H. 

Fat-transferenoe  in  Phosphorus  Poisoning.  By  Fb.  Kbaus 
and  A.  Sommeb  {Beiir.  chem.  Phf/siol.  PcUh.,  1902,  2,  86— 93).— The 
relationship  of  the  liver-fat  to  that  of  the  body  has  been  examined 
previously  in  frogs;  the  present  experiments  were  made  on  mice. 
In  normal  mice,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  body  varied  from  14  to 
29 ;  the  weight  of  the  liver  was  about  1  gram,  and  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  it  varied  from  5  to  12  ;  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  fat  in  the 
body  was  contained  in  the  liver.  In  mice  poisoned  by  phosphorus, 
the  total  weight  of  the  animal  was  much  less,  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  body  varied  from  4  to  7,  the  weight  of  the  liver  had  increased  to 
1'3 — 2'2  grams,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  it  varied  from  7  to  37,  and 
from  20  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  fat  of  the  body  was  contained  in 
the  liver.  The  observations  are  considered  to  show  that  the  chief 
source  of  the  liver  fat  is  transfer  of  fat  from  other  parts ;  it  is,  however, 
not  absolutely  unchanged,  for  the  iodine  number  of  liver  fat  is  higher 
than  that  of  subcutaneous  fat.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Poison  of  the  Garden  Spider  (Epiria  Diadema).  By 
Hans  Sachs  {B$itr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,   125— 133).— This 
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poison,  named  antcknolf/sin,  is  a  hemolysin,  and  is  identical  with 
what  was  called  tozalbumin  by  Kobert.  Yarious  points  in  connection 
with  this  substance,  among  which  the  most  important  is  the  production 
of  an  antitoxin,  have  been  worked  out  on  the  lines  of  Ehrlich's  investi- 
gations. W.  D.  H. 

Physiologicfd  Effects  of  the  Poison  ("  Hypnotoxin  ")  of  the 
Tentacles  of  CoBlenterata.  By  P.  Portieb  and  Charles  Eichet 
(Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  247— 248).— Two  grams  of  the  fresh 
filaments  sufficed  to  kill  a  pigeon  weighing  300  grams.  The  substance 
does  not  cause  pain,  but  produces  a  state  of  torpor  which  can  only 
be  overcome  temporarily  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  action 
of  the  heart  is  accelerated.  The  temperature  is  lowered  by  2 — 5^  and 
there  is  generally  diarrhoea. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  ducks  and  frogs,  and  with 
several  groups  of  C(Khni$raia,  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Effects  of  the  Association  of  Amylomyces  and  a  Micro- 
coccus. By  Paul  Vuillemin  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  366—368).— 
In  cultivations  of  Mvcor  Rauasiarms  and  a  micrococcus  on  potatoes,  the 
bacterium  developed  at  the  expense  of  sugar  produced  by  the  fungus 
from  starch.  A  large  amount  of  a  yellowish-orange  pigment  is  formed 
by  Mueor  due  to  the  consumption  of  maltose  by  the  micrococcus. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Quantitative  Decomposition  of  Milk  Sugar  by  Bacillus 
Acidi  Laotici.  By  Pa.ul  Haackb  (Arch.  Hygiene^  1902,  42,  16—47). 
— ^The  products  of  decomposition  of  milk  sugar  by  Bacillus  cbdd/i  laoUci 
are  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol,  together  with  a  gas  which  was 
not  analysed.  The  amount  of  lactic  acid  obtained  never  exceeds  one- 
third  of  the  sugar  decomposed,  and  the  amount  of  it  present  at  any 
moment  is  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  sugar  decomposed,  a  portion 
of  the  acid  being  probably  further  acted  on.  The  amount  of  sugar 
decomposed  per  hour  by  1000  bacilli  varies  according  to  the  conditions 
from  0-008  to  0-00001  mg.  A.  H. 

Study  of  Lactic  Fermentation  by  Observations  of  EUectrical 
Besistanoe.  By  Pibbrb  Lesagb  and  Dongisb  {Compt.  rend.,  1902, 
134,  612—614). — ^The  specific  resistance  of  fresh  milk  from  various 
cows  varies  between  230  and  275  ohms  and  for  the  same  cow  varies 
from  245  to  265  ohms.  When  the  milk  is  kept,  the  resistance  rapidly 
diminishes  until  after  about  4  days  the  milk  coagulates,  the  resistance 
at  this  point  varying  from  185  to  175  ohms  whatever  the  original 
resistance  of  the  milk.     After  coagulation,  the  change  in  resistance 
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becomes  very  slow.  The  changes  are  more  rapid  in  open  than  in  closed 
vessels.  The  resistance  of  the  whey  is  about  158  ohms,  but  this  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  especially  in  open  vessels.  C.  H.  B. 

Assimilation  of  Nitrogen  by  Plants.  By  O.  Brefeld  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1902,  i,  434—435  ;  irom  Jahreaber.  Sddea.  Ges.  vaterL  KvXt,  SUz. 
zool,'hot,  Sekt.y  1901,  and  CerUr,  Bakt,  Far.,  1902,  ii,  8,  24— 25).--Ex- 
periments  in  sterilised  sand  with  gramineous  plants  and  UatilaginsfB 
Fcmumm  miliacetMn  with  UstUcigo  destruens,  Sorghum  scuxkanUum 
with  UstUcigo  sorghi,  and  Seta/ria  itcUica  with  UstUago  setarioi  with 
mineral  manure,  with  and  without  nitrogen,  showed  that  no  assimila- 
tion of  free  nitrogen  took  place.  N.  EL  J.  M. 

Alinit.  By  Gael  Schulze  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  145—147 ;  from 
Landw.  Jahrb,,  1900,  30,  319). — ^The  alinit  bacillus  failed  to  grow  in 
non-nitrogenous  solutions  and  seems  to  require  organic  nitrogenous 
matter. 

Pot  experiments  were  made  in  which  wheat  was  grown  in  a  mixture 
of  Ellenbach  soil  with  ground  sandstone  and  in  sandstone  with 
dextrose.  There  were  three  sets  of  pots  (a)  sterilised  and  inoculated 
with  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  alinit  bacteria,  (6)  sterilised,  and  (c)  not 
sterilised  and  not  inoculated.  It  was  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment  that  moulds  were  present  in  nearly  all  the  pots  and  that 
the  soil  contained  several  foreign  bacteria;  the  alinit  bacterium, 
however,  predominated  in  every  case.  There  was  no  fixation  of  free 
nitrogen,  but  a  distinct  loss  of  nitrogen.  A  second  set  of  experiments 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  carbohydrates.  The  results  were 
again  negative. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  pots  which  were  exposed  to  air. 

Field  experiments  with  barley  and  oats  gave  negative  results. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Separation  of  Galactose  from  Dextrose  by  Saocharomyoes 
Ludwigii  By  Piereb  Thomas  {Compt,  rend.,  1902,  134,  610—612). 
— If  lactose  inverted  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
tSaccharomyees  Ludwigii  cultivated  in  a  nutritive  liquid  containing  5  to 
6  per  cent,  of  sucrose  and  is  kept  at  25^,  all  but  a  minute  quantity  of 
the  dextrose  is  decomposed  whilst  the  galactose  is  practically  unaltered. 
The  nitrogenous  matter  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol  and  the 
galactose  crystallised.  It  can  be  purified  by  repeating  the  treatment 
with  the  yeast.  It  is  important  to  cultivate  the  Sacchofromyoes 
Ludwigii  in  a  liquid  containing  sucrose,  otherwise  part  of  the  galactose 
will  be  attacked.  G.  H.  B. 

Function  of  Peroxides  in  Cell-life.  I.  By  Robeet  Chodat  and 
A.  Bach  {Ber.,  1902,36,  \21b'-'\21^).—PmiciUiumglaucu/ni,Rhizopu8 
nigricans,  and  Sterigmatocystis  nigra  are  able  to  flourish  in  solutions 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  peroxide  is  not 
therefore  a  specific  poison,  and  may  play  a  regular  part  in  cell-life. 

T.  M.  L. 

Respiration  of  Plants.  By  A.  Flioeow  {Bied.  Cenir.,  1902,  31, 
180;  from^o^  Centr.,  1901,  87,  274).^In  experiments  with  Mucor 
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mucedo  it  was  found  that  the  concentration  of  the  organic  food  affects 
the  amount  of  dry  matter  produced.  The  food  values  of  the  different 
substances  employed  decrease  in  the  folio  mng  order :  IabvuIosc,  dex- 
trose, maltose,  saccharose,  inulin,  ammonium  tartrate,  and  tartaric  acid. 
Bemoval  from  the  nutritive  solution  at  once  greatly  reduces  the  re- 
spiration in  the  case  of  Mueor,  as  it  has  no  reserve,  but  has  very  little 
immediate  effect  on  Paalliota  ewnpestria. 

In  absence  of  food,  Amcmita  muacaria  undergoes  a  loss  of  non- 
nitrogenous  matter.  There  is  a  production  of  proteid  and  nudein 
during  the  period  between  formation  and  ripening  of  spores,  followed 
by  a  rapid  loss  of  proteids.  N.  K.  J.  M. 

Bespiration  of  Plants.  By  K.  Pubjewicz  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902, 31, 
180—181 ;  from  Bot.  Centr,,  1901,  87, 141).— The  respiration  quotient 
increases  with  the  relative  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  food.  In  the 
case  of  carbohydrates,  it  is  generaUy  smaller  the  greater  the  mol. 
weight.  With  dextrose  aUd  sucrose,  the  quotient  increases  with  the 
strength  of  the  solutions  until  a  maximum  (10  per  cent.)  is  reached, 
after  which  it  diminishes. 

Dextrose,  glycerol,  mannitol,  and  lactic  acid  yield  relatively  less 
carbon  dioxide  in  '' physiological  combustion"  than  in  ''chemical 
combustion."     In  the  case  of  tartaric  acid,  the  relations  are  reversed. 

In  absence  of  food,  the  amounts  both  of  carbon  dioxide  produced 
and  of  oxygen  absorbed  are  reduced,  but  the  greater  difference  is  in 
the  case  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Assimilation  of  some  Fungi  compared  with  that  of  Green 
Plants.  By  Thomas  Bokobnt  (PflUger'a  Archiv,  1902,  89,  454—474). 
— The  assimilation  energy,  measured  by  the  relative  increase  in 
weight  per  unit  of  time,  is  much  greater  for  moulds  and  yeasts  than 
for  green  plants.  Thus  a  mould  nourished  with  glycerol  and  ammon- 
ium sulphate  increased  in  weight  1000  times  during  28  days.  Teast 
yields  the  largest  crop  in  presence  of  cane  sugar  when  its  nitrogenous 
nourishment  is  peptone,  asparagine  being  less  favourable,  and  am- 
monium sulphate  least  of  all.  0*31  gram  of  dry  yeast  increased  in 
two  days  to  0'88  gram  in  presence  of  cane  sugar  and  peptone,  and  to 
0*8  gram  in  presence  of  peptone  without  sugar  but  in  a  solution 
which  was  continually  aerated. 

The  green  alga,  Spirogyra,  is  capable  of  obtaining  its  carbon  from 
sodium  formaldehydesulphonate  in  the  absence  of  carbon  dioxide, 
starch  being  formed  in  the  cells.  Under  these  conditions,  0*07  gram 
of  the  dried  alga  gave  about  0*11  gram  in  5  day&  A.  H. 

Assimilation  of  Sugar  and  Alcohol  by  Eurolyopsis  Gayoni. 
By  Pierre  Maz]&  {Compt.  rend.,  1902, 134, 191—193.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  607). — The  results  of  experiments  in  which  Eurotyopeia  Qayoni 
was  grown  on  Eaulin  solutions  containing  invert  sugar  and  ethyl 
alcohol  respectively,  indicated  that  in  the  case  of  sugar  the  fungus 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol  produced  from  it.  Both  the 
parbon  dioxide  produced  f^nd  the  oxygen  consumed  were  determined. 
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The  composition  of  the  growth  obtained  in  both  casee  was  similar 
except  as  regards  percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  was  rather  higher  in 
the  fungus  grown  with  alcohol.  The  composition  of  the  fungus 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  substance  produced  by  the  union  of 
acetaldehyde  (43  mols.)  and  ammonia  (8  mols.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Assimilation  of  Lactic  Acid  and  Glycerol  by  Burotyopsia 
Gayoni.  By  Pibrrb  Maz*  ((7omp«.  rend.,  1902,  134,  240—242).— 
Eurotyopaia  Gayoni  consumes  more  lactic  acid  than  glycerol  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  weight  of  substance.  In  lactic  acid  solutions,  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced,  as  well  as  appreciable  amounts  of 
acetaldehyde.  The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  plant  only 
utilises  the  alcohol  (after  oxidation  to  acetaldehyde)  formed  from 
lactic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  glycerol,  more  oxygen  is  consumed  than  with  lactic 
acid.  The  hydrogen  eliminated  from  the  glycerol  is  completely 
oxidised. 

The  composition  of  the  fungus  was  the  same  in  both  experiments. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relations  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium  to  the  Growth  of 
Planta  By  W.  May  {Chem.  CevUr,,  1902,  i,  365 ;  from  C/.S.  DspL 
Agr.  Bid,,  1901,  No.  1,  37 — 53). — Experiments  were  made  in  which 
various  plants  were  grown  in  water,  sand,  and  soil,  and  manured  with 
calcium  and  magnesium  as  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  carbonates.  A 
great  excess  of  magnesium  was  found  to  be  very  injurious,  and 
excessive  amounts  of  calcium  check  the  growth.  The  best  relations 
of  calcium  to  magnesium  are  7 :  4. 

Calcium  should  be  applied  in  conjunction  with  manures  which 
contain  much  magnesium,  or  when  the  soil  contains  more  magnesium 
than  calcium.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemical  Modifications  in  Plants  under  the  Influence  of 
Sodium  Chloride.  By  Eugene  Chababot  and  Alexandbe  H^bebt 
{Compt,  rend.,  1902,  134,  181—184.  Compare  t6«i.,  132,  159).— The 
effect  of  wateiing  peppermint  plants  with  2*5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 
solution  was  to  diminish  the  percentage  loss  of  water  and  increase  the 
gain  in  organic  matter  more  than  when  no  sodium  chloride  was 
applied.  The  essential  oil  produced  in  the  plants  treated  with  sodium 
chloride  contained  more  ethers  and  less  menthone  than  without  sodium 
chloride.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Supposed  New  Substances :  Pagliari's  Olivin  and  Olivoin. 
By  P.  Spica  (Gazzetta,  1902,  34,  i,  186— 187).— These  two  sub- 
stances, obtained  by  Pagliari  {MaviiTiefUo  famuKmUico,  1901,  Nov., 
1 — 15)  from  the  leaves  of  the  olive,  are  respectively  calcium  sulphate 
and  magnesium  sulphate.  T.  H.  P. 

Transformation  of  Fatty  Substances  into  Sugar  in  Q^rminat- 
ing  Oleaginous  Seeds.  By  Pibbbe  Maz]&  {Campt,  rend.,  1902,  134, 
309 — 311). — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  earth-nut  showed  that 
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a  proffreesiye  fixation  of  oxygen  took  place,  with  probably  a  slight 
loss  of  carbon,  and  that  sugar  is  produced  from  the  fat. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sugars  and  Organic  Acids  contained  in  some  South 
European  Fruits.  By  Arthur  Borntraeoeb  {Zeit,  yahr.-GenuBam., 
1902,  5,  145 — 155). — ^The  invert  (reducing)  sugar,  the  sucrose, 
and  acidity  have  been  estimated  in  the  following  fruits  : — Diospyros 
Lotus,  (Oriental  date  plum),  Btoapyroa  virginiana  (Virginian  date 
plum),  IHoBpyros  Kaki  (date  ^g),  Sorhua  domeatica,  MeapUvs  ger- 
manica  (medlar),  ArhUua  Unedo,  M^uaa  aapientium  (banana),  and 
EryohoWya  japonica  (Japanese  medlar).  All  these  fruits  contained 
invert  sugar  varying  in  the  ripe  fruits  from  4*71  to  16 '2  per  cent. 
Sucrose  was  found  only  in  the  unripe  fruit  of  ArhUua  Unedo 
(7'34  per  cent.),  in  ripe  Mvsa  aapientium  (7*24  per  cent.),  and  in 
both  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  of  Eryohotrya  japonica  (from  2*47  to 
4'94  per  cent.).  The  fruits  all  contained  malic  acid,  but  other  organic 
acids,  such  as  oxalic,  tartaric,  racemic,  and  citric  acid,  could  not  be 
detected,  except  in  the  case  of  Eryohotrya  japonica,  the  juice  from  the 
unripe  fruit  of  which  contained  on  the  average  1*24  per  cent,  of  citric 
acid.     Tannin  was  present  in  Dioapyroa  Kaki  and  Dioapyroa  Lotua, 

W.  P.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Tannin,  Starch,  and  Sugar  in  First-year  Plants 
of  Acer  Pseudoplatanus.  By  J.  Hammeble  {Cham.  GerUr.,  1902,  i, 
597  ;  from  Bar,  hot  Gea.,  10,  538 — 551). — In  continuation  of  previous 
work  by  the  author  and  by  Berthold,  the  various  parts  of  the  young 
plants  of  Acer  Faeudoplatanua  have  been  tested  for  the  presence  of 
tannin,  starch,  and  sugar  from  time  to  time  during  their  early  growth 
and  the  variations  in  the  amounts  of  these  substances  qualitatively 
determined.  The  details  given  in  the  paper  have  mainly  a  botanical 
interest.  E.  W.  W. 

Quantity  of  Indican  contained  in  Indigofera  Tinctoria  and 
the  Manufacture  of  Indigo.  By  August  Sohulte  im  Kofe  (Cham. 
Canir.y  1902,  i,  672  ;  from  Bar.  Beut.  Pharm,  Gea.,  1902, 12, 19—30).— 
Experiments  have  shown  that  bacteria  do  not  play  any  essential  part 
in  the  production  of  indigo,  the  formation  of  the  indigo  precipitate  not 
being  dependent  on  the  action  of  these  organisms.  The  original  paper 
contains  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  indican  contained  in 
Indigqfara  tinctoria  at  various  periods  of  growth.  The  whole  of  the 
indican  may  be  extracted  from  the  plant  by  2  hours'  digestion  at  53°, 
this  substance  not  being  decomposed  at  that  temperature.  The 
indican  cannot  be  dissolved  from  the  living  plant  by  water  until 
fermentation  has  set  in,  whereby  an  acid  is  liberated  and  the  plants  are 
more  rapidly  killed.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  water  has  been  used,  the  acid  fermentation  which  does  not  attack 
the  indican  gives  place  to  a  reducing  fermentation  by  which  indican  is 
decomposed  and  indigo  consequently  lost.  The  yield  of  indigo  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  alkali ;  the  alkali  [irecipitates  compounds 
which  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  red  solutions.       E.  W.  W.' 
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Conditions  of  Proteid  Formation  in  Plants.  By  W.  Zalewski 
(Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  166—172  ;  from  BoL  CerUr,,  1901,  87,  277. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  619). — In  addition  to  the  results  obtained 
with  Allium  Cepa  and  onions  (loc,  eit.\  results  obtained  with  potatoes 
are  described.  Tubers  when  kept  in  the  dark  showed  little  variation 
in  the  amount  of  proteid  (percentage  of  total  nitrogen)  and  the 
asparagtne  nitrogen  remained  very  constant. 

Decomposition  of  proteids  in  seedlings  was  checked  by  the  presence 
of  ether.  In  presence  *  of  dextrose,  decomposition  of  proteids  was 
greater  than  production,  whilst  caffeine  increased  decomposition. 

Leaves  of  ffeliaifUhus  anmu  produced  proteids  in  absence  of  light 
from  solutions  containing  nitrates  and  sugar.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Fragaria  Vesca.  By  Giulio  Paris 

(C^tem.  Zeii.^  1902,  26,  248— 249).— Analyses  have  been  made  of  the 
juice  of  strawberries  {Fragaria  veaca)  and  the  following  results 
obtained  : 

I.                 II.  III. 

Total  extract 656             675  704 

Ash    0-65            0-66  0-69 

Total  acid    1-28             144  1-36 

Citric  acid M7             1-22  — 

Malicacid 014             019  — 

Reducing  sugar 304             1*28  300 

Sucrose  0-34             123  051 

Analyses  I  and  III  were  made  with  scarcely  ripe  fruit  juice,  II  with 
juice  from  quite  unripe  fruit.  No  oxalic,  tartaric,  salicylic,  or  benzoic 
acid  could  be  found.  J.  McC. 

Value  of  Condiments  in  the  Feeding  of  Bullocks.  By  John 
A.  VoELCKEB  (/.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  Eng.,  1901,  62,  299— 307).— The 
results  of  experiments  in  which  bullocks  were  fed  with  cake,  swedes, 
oat  straw,  chaff,  and  hay,  and  with  the  same  ration  partially  replaced 
by  locust  bean  meal,  spice,  and  cane  sugar  molasses  respectively  were, 
on  the  whole,  not  favourable  to  the  use  of  condiments.  Of  the 
three  condiments,  molasses  proved  to  be  the  best,  but  the  quantity 
should  not  exceed  ^Ib.  per  head  per  day.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alcohol  in  Milk.  By  Kurt  Teichert  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  210  ; 
from  Landw.  Centr,  Frav.  Fosen^  1901,  234). — Milk  from  cows  fed 
with  slump  (90),  rye  bran  (2),  linseed  cake  (lib.  per  day),  in  addition 
to  oat  and  rye  straw  chaff,  was  found  to  contain  fusel  oil.  Calves  fed 
with  the  milk  died. 

The  injury  to  the  milk  was  shown,  by  further  experiments  with 
cows  and  sheep,  to  be  due  to  the  slump,  which  was  strongly  acid,  and 
yielded  09  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  when  distilled.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amount  of  Volatile  Fatty  Acids  in  Butter  Fat.  By  Paul  Vibth 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  125—127  ;  from  MUehzeU,  1901,  177).— The 
results  of  determinations  in  the  milk  of  four  Hanoverian  dairies  showed 
that,  in  the  autumn,  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  fell  to  belpw  26  in 
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each  case,  to  below  24  in  three  out  of  the  four,   and  to  below   23 
in  the  case  of  two  dairies  (East  Friesland). 

The  highest  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  occurs  in  the  spring, 
and  the  amounts  decrease  to  a  minimum  in  October  and  November. 
The  variations  depend  partly  on  the^feeding  and  partly  on  the  period  of 
lactation,  the  Reichert-Meissl  numbers  fallug  as  the  period  of  lactation 
proceeds.  N.  H:  J.  M. 

Soaking  of  Seed  Wheat  and  Seed  Barley  in  Solutions  of 
Sodium  Iodide,  Bromide,  and  Ohloride.  By  John  A.  Yoelckbr 
'  (J.  Roy,  Agr,  See.  Eng,,  1901,62,  326— 329).— Solutions  containing 
1,  10,  and  20  per  cent,  of  each  salt  were  employed.  The  1  per  cent, 
solutions  somewhat  benefited  wheat;  the  20  per  cent,  solutions  and 
the  10  per  cent,  iodide  solution  were  injurious.  In  the  case  of  barley, 
no  beneficial  effect  was  observed  after  soaking  in  the  1  per  cent,  solutions 
of  sodium  iodide  and  bromide  and  the  stronger  solutions  of  the  same 
salts  were  only  slightly  injurious.  Sodium  chloride  was,  however, 
distinctly  injurious  to  barley.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influenoe  of  Lithium  Ohloride  on  Wheat  and  Barley.  By  John 
A.  VoELCKER  {J.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  JSng.,  1901,  62,  318—326.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  269). — In  the  case  of  wheat,  application  of  lithium 
chloride  (at  the  rate  of  0*5  to  2  cwt.  per  acre)  retarded  germination 
and  produced  shorter  and  weaker  straw ,  it  also  reduced  the  yield  of 
grain.  The  effect  on  barley  was  to  retard  growth  and  to  reduce  the 
production  of  grain  ;  barley  straw  was  not,  however,  shortened  by 
lithium  chloride.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Hard  and  Soft  Wheat.  By  John  A.  Voelckbr  (/.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe. 
£ng.,  1901,  62,  332— 334).— The  production  of  hard  and  soft  wheat 
was  found  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  rather  than  on  the 
character  of  the  wheat  sown  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  270). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Bxperimente  with  Hops.  By  Thbodob  Rbmy  {Bwi. 
C&nir.,  1902,  31,  82—87  ;  from  Bldtt,  GersUn-,  Bopfen-,  u-Kartqffelbau, 
1900,  136). — Kainite  increased  the  yield  of  hops  in  seven  experiments 
out  of  nine  ;  in  one  case,  the  yield  was  diminished.  The  same  amount 
of  potassium,  in  the  form  of  48  per  cent,  potassium  sulphate,  gave  in 
every  case  an  increased  yield,  and  the  increase  was  greater  than  with 
kainite.  When  the  amount  of  potassium  sulphate  was  doubled,  the 
increase  was  still  greater.  Potassium  sulphate  produced  hops  of 
better  quantity  than  kainite  in  nearly  every  case. 

The  results  of  subsequent  experiments  showed  that  nitrogenous 
manure  applied  to  good  and  inferior  soils  was  favourable  as  regards 
yield  but  less  favourable  to  quality.  Phosphoric  acid  had  much  less 
effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Edible  Fungi.  By  Alexandeb  Zega  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  10).— 
Analyses  of  the  following  fungi,  obtained  in  the  Belgrade  market,  are 
given:  Agaricus  eaeulenttu  (1  and  2);  Agarietu  arveneia  (3  and  4); 
Laekurius  piperaius  (5 — 8) ;  Coprinua  eomatus  (9)  : 
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Percentage  Compoeition, 

Weight.  Nitrogenous  Non-nitrog.       Crude 

(grams)        Water.  matter.  Fat.  extract.  fibre.  Ash. 

1.  46  93-41  1-73  012  3*54  0-39  081 

2.  18  94-02  1-69  008  3-04  0-41  0-76 

3.  102  90-01  6-72  0-18  1-56  0-78  0-76 

4.  96  89-12  6-64  015  2-62  0*84  0*63 

5.  16  84-52  6-86  092  3-09  3*62  1-09 

6.  12  83-84  7-21  M2  3-68  3-20  0-95 

7.  50  87-26  5-73  1-06  1-88  3*06  101 

8.  70  86-98  5-96  120  1-63  334  089 

9.  78  94-31  2-01  0-09  2-95  015  0-49 

The  fat  of  iMetartua  piperatus  is  a  white,  crystalline  substanoOy 
which  melts  at  67 -5''  and  solidifies  at  63''.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  on  Potatoes.  By  Max  Fischer  {Bied,  Centr.,  1902, 
31,  116—119;  from  Fiifding's  Landw,  Zeit,  1901,  337  and  361).— 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  with  the  most  remunerative  amounts  of 
manures,  potatoes  of  the  largest  size  should  be  exclusively  used  as  seed 
potatoes.  When  manure  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity,  or  when 
the  soil  is  rich,  small  potatoes  may  be  employed,  but  on  rich  soil  it  is 
preferable  to  sow  selected  large  potatoes.  N.  K.  J.  M. 

BzperimentB  on  Weed  Prevention.  By  John  A.  Voblckbr 
(/.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc.  Eng.^  1901,  62,  334— 341).— The  application  of 
copper  sulphate  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  destroyed  the  plants 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Treatment  with  phenol  greatly  reduced  the 
growth  of  wild  onion  without  injuring  the  land ;  and  application  of 
lime  in  the  spring,  in  conjunction  with  proper  cultivation,  was  very 
effective  in  eradicating  the  annual  chrysanthemum.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Liming  Soils  ftom  a  PhyeiologioaJ  Point  of  View.  By  Oscar 
LoEW  {Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  365  ;  from  U,S,  JDept,  Agr.  Bui.,  1901, 
No.  1,  9 — 35).^Magnesium  in  soils  is  only  injurious  when  in  con- 
siderable excess  in  relation  to  calcium,  as  after  application  of  crude 
potassium  salts.     The  injurious  effect  is  readily  overcome  by  liming. 

Thom's  method  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  is  recommended  (extracting  the  sifted  soil  with  10  per 
cent,  hydrogen  chloride). 

When  the  application  of  magnesium  seems  desirable,  finely  powdered 
magnesite,  or  unburnt,  powdered  limestone  containing  magnesium 
are  preferable  to  precipitated  basic  magnesium  carbonate  or  burnt 
magnesia.     The  latter  is  too  readily  assimilated  and  may  be  injurious. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manorial  Experiments  with  Preoipitated  Calcium  Phos- 
phate. By  Henrik  G.  Sodbrbaum  {Bied.  CwUr.,  1902,  21,  203; 
from  Med.  kangl.  Landtb.'Ahad.  Exper.  Stockholm,  No.  67,  1—15). 
— The  phosphate  (essentially  normal  tricalcium  phosphate)  was  pre- 
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pared  eleotrolytically  from  apatite  and  contained  Vfi^  35*76,  and 
CaO,  48*83  per  cent.,  together  with  calcium  carbonate  and  small 
amounts  of  calcium  fluoride  and  chloride.  Of  the  total  phosphoric 
add,  91  per  cent,  dissolved  in  2  per  cent,  citric  acid. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  with  oats  showed  that  notwith- 
standing the  solubility  in  citric  acid,  the  phosphate  did  not  contain 
much  available  phosphoric  acid.  The  same  amount  of  phosphate 
applied  as  basic  slag  and  as  superphosphate  yielded  three  to  four 
times  as  much  produce  as  the  precipitated  phosphate. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Pot  Bzperiments  on  the  Manurial  Value  of  Various 
Phosphates.  By  Osoab  EIbllnsb  and  0.  Bottchbb  {Ohem.  Zeit, 
1902,  26,  8 — 9). — ^The  phosphates  employed  were  (1)  double  super- 
phoephate,  (2)  Chinchas  guano,  (3)  Lobos  guano,  (4  and  6)  Algerian 
phosphate  A  and  B,  (6)  crude  Indian  bone  meal,  (7)  bone  meal 
freed  from  fat  and  (8)  the  same  as  (7)  but  more  coarsely  ground, 
(9  and  10)  fine  and  coarse  steamed  bone  meal.  The  manures  1 — 6 
were  employed  both  with  and  without  addition  of  calcium  carbonate. 
The  soil  was  a  humous  sand  containing  only  0*05  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  no  chalk.  The  plants  (oats)  were  manured  with 
nitrogen  and  potassium. 

In  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  effect  of  the  phosphatio 
manures,  especially  Algerian  phosphates  and  bone  meal,  was  much 
diminished. 

The  relative  effect  of  the  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
different  phosphates  was  as  follows  :  (1)  100  ;  (2)  46  ;  (3)  36  ;  (4)  39 ; 
(6)  36 ;  (6)  66 ;  (7)  62 ;  (8)  31 ;  (9)  61,  and  (10)  28. 

The  relations  of  superphosphate  without  and  with  calcium  carbonate 
were  100 :  89 ;  and  of  Algerian  phosphate  B,  36 :  10. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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The  Use  of  Oentriftigal  Apparatus  for  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis. By  Fritz  Steinitzbr  {Zeii.  anal.  Chem,,  1902,  41,  100—106).-- 
The  precipitates  obtained  in  quantitative  analysis  can  be  very  rapidly 
collected  and  washed  by  the  use  of  centrifugal  apparatus.  The  vessel 
employed  is  a  glass  tube  with  a  detachable  conical  bottom  of  glass, 
porcelain,  or  platinum,  in  which  the  precipitate  collects,  and  in  which 
it  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Two  to  four  minutes  usually  suffice 
for  the  collection  of  the  precipitate,  and  very  few  washings  with  small 
volumes  of  water  are  required.  M.  J.  S. 

Litmus-Silk.  By  Fbiedeich  Emich  {Monatsli,,  1902,  23,  76—80. 
Compare  this  voL,  ii,  46). — The  blue  litmus-silk,  previously  recom- 
mended {loe.  cit,),  IB  hydrolysed  by  much  water  and  becomes  red.    A 
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blue  litmus-silk,  stable  to  water  but  less  delicate,  can  be  prepared  by 
soaking  the  red  litmus-silk  in  lead  acetate  solution.  The  blue  litmus- 
silk  thus  obtained  contains  much  lead  oxide,  and  is  a  most  delicate 
test  for  hydrogen  sulphide;  by  its  means,  0*0001  mg.  o£  sodium 
sulphide  can  be  distinctly  recognised.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Preparation  of  N/100  Potassium  Hydroxide  and  N/2 
Alcoholic  Potassium  Hydroxide.  By  Otto  Schmatolla  (Chm. 
CerUr.,  1902,  i,  333 ;  from  Fharm.  ZeU.,  47,  25).— The  author  pre- 
pares N/lOO  potassium  hydroxide  by  diluting  50*5 — 51  c.c.  of  ^/lO 
solution  to  500  c.c.  and  standardising  this  with  a  iVyiO  or  ^100  solu- 
tion of  pure  oxalic  acid,  using  iodoeosin  as  indicator.  The  water 
should  have  been  well  boiled,  and  must  not  become  turbid  on  adding 
a  few  drops  of  basic  lead  acetate.  To  prepare  the  iV72  alcoholic 
solution,  5 — 6  grams  of  fused  potassium  hydroxide  are  dissolved  in 
5  C.C.  of  water,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  absolute  alcohol  to  nearly 
100  c.c,  and  clarified  by  agitating  with  5  grams  of  dried  sodium 
sulphate.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  poured  off,  standardised  with 
i^/10  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  suitably  diluted.  A  slight 
dilution  with  water  before  titration  is  advisable.  L.  de  K. 

Reactions  for  Ozone.  By  Oabl  Ajinold  and  Oubt  Mbntzbl 
(5«r.,  1902,  35,  1324— 1330).— The  various  well-known  tests  for 
ozone,  namely,  zinc  iodide  or  potassium  iodide  and  starch,  guaiacum 
tincture,  potassium  iodide  and  an  indicator  for  alkalinity,  thallium 
hydroxide,  tetramethyl-/?-phenylenediamine,  the  phenylenediamines, 
and  silver  foil,  are  adversely  criticised,  since  they  are  not  sufficiently 
characteristic  and  all  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  nitrous  acid,  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  best  of  these 
tests  consists  of  a  paper  impregnated  with  potassium  iodide  and 
phenolphthalein  or  rosolic  acid.  The  authors  recommend  test  papers 
impregnated  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  benzidine  or  tetra- 
methyldi'/^aminophenylmethane.  The  benzidine  papers  turn  brown 
with  ozone,  blue  with  nitrous  fumes,  blue  and  then  red-brown  with 
chlorine,  and  do  not  react  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  hydrogen  cyanide, 
ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide.  A  benzidine 
paper  impregnated  with  a  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  is  turned 
blue  by  hydrogen  cyanide.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  benzidine  contain- 
ing also  a  little  copper  sulphate  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  very 
small  traces  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  test  papers  of  tetramethyldi-/>-aminophenyl  methane  are  even 
more  delicate  than  the  benzidine  papers ;  with  ozone  they  give  a  violet 
coloration,  with  nitrous  fumes  a  straw-yellow,  and  with  chlorine  or 
bromine  a  deep  blue ;  they  do  not  react  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  ozone  reaction  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
presence  of  free  acetic  acid.  K.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Sulphates  in  Urine.  By  Otto  Folik  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol,,  1902,  7,  152 — 154). — Fifty  c.c.  of  urine  are  mixed  in  a  small 
Erlenmeyer  flask  with  0*2  gram  of  potassium  chlorate  and  4  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  %  and  boiled  for  15 — 20  minutes.   Twenty- 
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five  c.c.  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  barium  chloride  are  then  added,  the 
mixture  kept  hot  (not  boiling)  for  45  minutes,  and  then  filtered.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water,  and  a  few  times  with  hot  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  moist  filter  is  transferred 
to  a  weighed  crucible,  and  2  or  3  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  poured  on  it  and 
ignited.  This  dries  the  filter  and  prevents  sputtering ;  incineration  i» 
now  performed  and  the  amount  of  SO3  found  by  multiplying  the  wei^i^ht 
of  barium  sulphate  by  0-34293.  W.  D.  H. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Gaseous  Nitrogen.  By  Albxandbb 
P.  LiDOPF  {J.  Eu88,  Phys.  Chem,  Soc,  1902,  34,  42— 51).— The 
author's  method,  described  in  detail  in  this  paper,  consists  essentially 
in  passing  the  nitrogenous  gas  over  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered 
magnesium  and  3*5 — 4  parts  of  freshly  ignited  lime  heated  to  redness 
in  a  bulb  tube  of  hard  glass.  The  magnesium  nitride  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  water  in  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the 
ammoDia  formed  being  then  distilled  over  into  standard  sulphuric 
acid,  the  excess  of  which  is  afterwards  determined  by  titration.  A 
number  of  measurements  show  that  the  method  gives  results  much 
more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
determining  nitrogen.  T.  H.  P. 

Behaviour  of  Nitrio  and  Nitrous  Acids  towards  a  Solution  of 
Brucine  in  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Ludwig  W.  Winkler  {Zeit. 
angew.  Ckem.,  1902,  16,  170—172). — ^A  reply  to  Lunge  (this  vol., 
ii,  288).  The  author  communicates  a  series  of  experiments 
showing  that  nitrites  react  quite  as  energetically  as  nitrates  with 
brucine  if  only  a  moderate  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  is  used. 

L.  DE  K, 

Estimation  of  Citrate-insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  By  C.  D. 
Habbib  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  25—27). — A  criticism  of  the 
method  until  recently  in  use  in  the  laboratory  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  author  uses  the  following  arrangement  for  collecting  the  residue 
insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  citrate  of  sp.  gr.  1*09  at  65^.  A 
carbon  iilter  is  taken  and  in  the  bottom  of  it  is  placed  a  tightly-fitting 
perforated  porcelain  disc,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  wire  extending 
down  beyond  the  small  end  of  the  carbon  filter.  A  rubber  stopper  is 
then  fitted  tightly  in  a  pressure  bottle  and  the  carbon  filter  passed 
through  it.  A  layer  of  asbestos  is  placed  on  the  disc  in  the  carbon 
filter  and  pressure  is  applied. 

The  insoluble  matter  after  being  washed  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  two  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  one  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  boiled  down  to  a  small  volume.  After  diluting  to  a  definite  bulk, 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  containing  about  0*4  gram  of  the 
original  sample  is  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  10  or  12  grams 
of  ammonium  nitrate  are  added,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated 
with  the  usual  molybdic  solution,  the  precipitation  being  accelerated 
by  means  of  Wagner's  shaking  apparatus.  Antimony  rubber  stoppers 
are  recommended.     Finallyi  the  yellow  precipitate  is  titrated. 

L.  nxK. 
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Detection  of  Areenio.  By  Cabl  Arnold  and  Ocjrt  MENrasst, 
{Chem.  Centr,,  1902,  i,  600—601  ;  from  Fharm.  Znt.,  47,  101).— The 
process  recommended  by  Seybel  and  Wikander  (this  vol.,  ii,  289)  when 
applied  to  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  answer  unless  this  has  a  strength 
ot  more  than  22  per  cent. ;  if  less,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some 
sulphuric  acid. 

To  detect  traces  of  arsenic  in  compounds  of  barium,  calcium,  stron- 
tium, mercury,  and  antimony  compounds,  these  should  be  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk.  This  should  be  free  from  all  compounds  which  decompose  or 
precipitate  potassium  iodide. 

A  few  C.C.  of  the  acid  to  be  tested  or  of  the  alkaline  solution  are 
mixed  in  a  wide  test-tube  with  a  few  drops  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  the  tube  is  cooled,  and  one-third  of  the  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  added.  A  yellow  precipitate  points  to  arsenic 
(formation  of  arsenic  tri-iodide),  a  yellow  or  reddish  coloration  is 
merely  due  to  free  iodine.  L.  db  K. 

Selmi's  Process  for  the  Toxicological  Detection  of  Arsenic. 
By  GuiDoGiUDiCB  {Gazzetta,  1902,  34,  i,  164—172.  Compare  Abstr., 
1881,  311).— It  was  found  by  Oglialoro  and  Forte  {Bendic.  BeaU 
Accad.  Sci»  Jis.-fnath.  Napcli,  Dec.  1896)  that  if  antimony  is  present  in 
any  matter  submitted  to  Selmi*s  test,  this  metal  passes  over  as  volatile 
chloride  with  the  arsenic,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is 
kept  at  130^.  The  author  has  carried  out  tests  with  a  liquid  containing 
arsenious  acid  in  the  presence  of  salts  of  tin,  mercury,  or  antimony. 
Neither  mercury  nor  tin  passes  over  with  the  arsenic,  whilst  for 
antimony  Oglialoro  and  Forte's  result  is  confirmed,  with  the  addition 
that  the  antimony  is  prevented  from  passing  over  by  keeping  the  bath 
at  a  temperature  of  115^.  Weighing  the  arsenic  mirror  obtained  by 
Marsh's  method  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the  element. 

T.  H.  P. 

Simple  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  A. 
Hebebrakd  (Zeil.  Nahr.-Genuaam.^  1902,  5,  55 — 58). — The  aqueous 
solution  containing  the  boric  acid  is  made  feebly  alkaline  witb  sodium 
hydroxide  and  evaporated  lo  di7ness  in  a  platinum  basin.  The  rctiidue 
obtained  is  ignited  until  all  carbonaceous  matter  has  disappeared ;  it 
is  then  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water  containing  0'5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  transferred  to  a  test-tube.  The  basin  is  rinsed  out  with 
15  C.C.  of  alcohol,  which  are  also  added  to  the  contents  of  the  test-tube, 
15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12  are  then  added,  and,  after 
cooling,  0*2  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  turmeric.  On  standing 
for  half-an-hour,  should  boric  acid  be  present,  a  coloration  is  produced, 
varying  in  tint  from  light  brown  to  bright  red.  The  colour  thus 
obtained  may  be  compared  with  that  produced  in  tubes  containing 
known  amounts  of  boric  acid.  The  presence  of  O'l  mg.  of  the  latter 
gives  a  feeble  brown  tint,  whilst  10  mg.  yield  a  bright  rose  red  colour. 
The  coloration  is  somewhat  fugitive,  and  is  destroyed  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  light,  and  also  by  boiling.  W.  P.  8. 
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Speotrosoopio  Estimation  of  Bono  Aoid,  eapeoially  in  Mineral 
Watera  By  F.  Mubabo  {GazzeUa,l902,  32,  i,  173— 178).— The  author 
has  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  Fohr's  spectroscopic  method 
{Zeii.  anal.  Chem.^  1887,  26,  79)  can  be  applied  to  the  determination 
of  boric  acid  in  mineral  waters.  It  is  found  that,  before  applying  this 
method,  the  non-alkaline  metals  must  be  removed  from  the  solution 
as  also  must  calcium.  The  former  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  method 
proposed  by  Parmentier  (Abstr.,  1891,  1551),  whilst  calcium  salts  may 
then  be  precipitated  by  means  of  ammoniacal  ammonium  carbonate,  the 
filtrate  being  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and  re-dissolved 
in  water.  If  much  magnesium  is  present,  the  solution  must  further  be 
treated  with  just  the  amount  of  potassium  carbonate  required  to  pre- 
cipitate this  metal.  Where  calcium  salts  are  present  only  in  small 
proportion,  whilst  the  water  contains  relatively  much  boric  acid,  both 
the  magnesium  and  calcium  may  be  precipitated  directly  by  potassium 
carbonate.  T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Steel  by  Direct  Gombustion.  By 
Rudolf  L.  Lepflke  {Chem.  News,  1902,  86,  121— 122).— The  steel 
borings  are  sifted,  and  2*5  grams  of  the  portion  passing  a  20-mesh 
sieve,  but  retained  by  a  40-mesh,  are  mixed  with  6  grams  of  red  lead, 
placed  in  a  porcelain  boat,  and  after  drying  in  a  water-bath,  are  buret 
in  a  porcelain  tube,  partially  filled  with  copper  oxide.  The  tube  is 
provided  with  arrangements  for  purifying  the  inlet  air,  and  with  the 
usual  calcium  chloride  tube  and  potash  bulbs.  A  hot  furnace  is  neces- 
sary for  the  combustion.  Special  steels,  such  as  tungsten  steel,  do  not 
require  sifting.  D.  A.  L. 

New  Design  for  Potash  Bulbs.  By  J.  N.  Tbrvet  {Chem,  News, 
1902,  85,  112 — 113). — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  two  main  bulbs. 
Ay  B,  and  two  guard  bulbs,  (7,  2>,  connected 
as  slK>wn  in  the  figure ;  the  level  of  the  potash 
when  not  in  use  is  also  indicated.  When  in 
use,  the  gas  enters  at  D  and  forces  the  potash 
up  E  into  JBf  until  the  oblique  cut  at  the 
bottom  of  £  is  exposed,  when  the  gas  bubbles 
up  through  F,  whilst  the  potash  drains  from 
B  down  the  syphon  tube  F  back  into  A. 
In  this  manner,  a  circulation  favourable  to 
the  uniform  utilisation  of  the  potash  and  to 
the  thorough  washing  of  the  -  gas  is  main- 
tained. D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Silicon  in  High-Qrade 
Ferro-Silicons,  by  Means  of  Sodium  Di- 
oxide. By  Chables  Eamobino  (^Chem.  Centr., 
1902,  i,  333;  from  Mon.  Sei.,  [iv],  16, 
i,  18). — ^To  prevent  the  violent  reaction  which 
takes  place  when  sodium  dioxide  acts  on  ferro- 
silicon,  the  author  operates  as  follows :  0*5  gram  of  the  powdered  sample 
18  mixed  with  10  grams  of  potassium  sodium  carbonate  and  1  gram  of 
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sodium  dioxide  and  slowly  heated  ;  the  decomposition  is  complete  in  a 
short  time.  The  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  and  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and  2  grams  of  potassium  chlorate, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  dried  at  110*^.  After  boiling 
with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  200  c.c.  of  water,  the  silica  is 
collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  may  be 
used  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  and  manganese. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Alkali  Hydroxide  or  Hydrogen  Carbonate  in 
the  Presence  of  Normal  AiTrflli  Carbonate.  By  Barker  North  and 
W.C.  Lee  (J!  Soc.  Chem.Ind.,  1902, 21, 322— 325).— Thompson's  method 
of  estimating  alkali  hydroxide  in  the  presence  of  normal  carbonate  by 
first  titrating  with  normal  acid  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein  and 
then  finishing  the  titration  with  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  has  been 
criticised  by  Eidenour  (this  vol.,  ii,  49),  who  uses  a  certain  factor  to 
compensate  for  what  he  believes  to  be  a  constant  error.  The  authors 
state  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  working  in  daylight  and 
immersing  the  point  of  the  burette  in  the  liquid  so  as  to  prevent 
escape  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  first  stage  of  the  titration.  They  also 
found  that  Bobertson's  statement  as  to  the  influence  of  large  quan- 
tities of  sodium  chloride  is  correct,  but  the  amount  needful  to  cause 
error  is  far  above  that  which  is  likely  to  occur  in  samples  of  soda  ash. 

The  process  as  applied  to  soda  ash  is  briefly  as  follows :  5  to  10 
grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  and  made  up  to  260  c.c.  Fifty  c.c. 
are  then  titrated  with  N"  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and 
the  neutralisation  then  completed  by  the  aid  of  methyl -orange,  if 
the  amount  of  acid  used  in  the  first  stage  of  the  titration  exceeds 
that  of  the  second,  the  sample  contains  sodium  hydroxide,  but  if  it 
should  be  less,  this  shows  the  presence  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate ; 
the  difference  in  acid  is  then  calculated  into  either  of  these. 

Moisture  is  estimated  by  ignition,  allowance  being  made  for  carbon 
dioxide  expelled  from  any  alkali  hydrogen  carbonate.  L.  de  K. 

Determination  of  Caicium  aa  Oxalate.  By  W.  Paoibeff 
{J.  Ru88.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  34,  195— 199).— In  place  of  the 
ordinary  procedure  in  the  precipitation  of  calcium  as  oxalate,  the 
author  suggests  a  new  method,  consisting  in  adding  an  excess  of  oxalic 
acid  to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  and  then  neutralising 
with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  more  coarse-grained 
than  that  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  can  be  readily  separated  and 
washed  and  does  not  pass  through  the  filter;  the  composition  of 
the  precipitate  obtained  by  either  method  is  CaCjO^tSHgO.  Should 
much  magnesium  be  present,  the  calcium  oxalate  should  be  dissolved  in 
acid  and  reprecipitated  as  usual.  T.  H.  P. 

Detection  of  Magnesia  in  Calcium  Oxalate  Precipitates. 
By  H.  Taubner  {Chem.  Zeit,,  1902,  26,  246).— As  magnesium  oxalate 
is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  calcium  oxalate,  the  washings 
of  calcium  oxalate  contaminated  with  magnesia  will  continue  to  become 
turbid  on  adding  silver  nitrate.  This  turbidity  is  due  to  silver  oxalate 
and  disappears  on  adding  nitric  acid* 
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Should  this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  calcium 
oxalate  is  contaminated  with  magnesium  oxalate,  and  it  should  be 
purified  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitating  with 
ammonia.  L.  de  K. 

Influenoe  of  the  Amount  of  Iron  when  Zinc  is  Titrated  with 
Sodium  Sulphide.  By  A.  Coppalle  {Ann,  Chim.  anal,,  1902,  7, 
94 — 96). — In  the  modified  Schaffner  process  for  the  volumetric  esti- 
mation of  zinc  with  standard  sodium  sulphide,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  ferric  hydroxide,  it  being  generally  believed 
that  the  error  thus  introduced  is  fairly  compensated  by  the  retention 
of  some  zinc  in  the  precipitate.  The  author  having  made  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  confirms  the  statement  of  Frost  and  Hassreidter  that 
in  order  to  get  'really  trustworthy  results  the  sodium  sulphide  should 
be  checked  with  a  standard  zinc  solution  containing  the  same  amount 
of  iron  as  the  zinc  ore  actually  taken  for  analysis.  '  L.  de  K. 

Volumetrio  Estimation  of  Thallium.  By  Yictob  Thouas 
(Campt.  rend.,  1902, 134,  655—657.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  442).— A 
solution  of  thallic  chloride  is  treated  successively  with  excess  of 
standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  potassium  iodide,  and  starch 
emulsion,  the  product  being  titrated  with  standard  iodine  solution. 
When  the  thallic  solution  is  concentrated,  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  a  closed  vessel,  the  precipitated  thallous  iodide  being  coagulated  by 
agitation  before  the  final  titration.  The  results  are  accurate  and  are 
not  affected  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  and  alkali  salts  or  excess  of 
potassium  iodide;  the  method  is  applicable  to  solutions  of  widely 
different  concentration.  G.  T.  M. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Copper  in  Iron.  By  H.  Koch  (Zeit. 
anal.  Ghem,,  1902,  41,  106— 107).— Not  less  than  100  grams 
of  the  iron  are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (400  c.c.  of  30°  B^) 
and  the  insoluble  residue  collected  on  a  filter.  If  the  substance  is  an 
iron  rich  in  carbon,  it  is  well  to  wash  back  the  residue  into  the  beaker 
and  boil  it  with  200  c.c.  of  fresh  sulphuric  acid  to  ensure  the  solution 
of  the  last  traces  of  iron,  then  return  it  to  the  same  filter,  wash,  dry, 
and  ignite.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  sulphuric  acid,  redissolved  in  20  c.c.  of 
water  and  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '2,  and  after  diluting  to 
120  c.c.  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  electrolysed  for 
9 — 10  hours  with  a  current  density  of  0*094  ampere  per  square 
centimetre.  M.  J.  S. 

Influence  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  the  Precipitation  of 
Cuprous  Thiocyanate.  By  R.  G.  Van  Name  (Amer.  J.  Sci,,  1902, 
13,  20 — 26). — ^The  author  has  previously  stated  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  130) 
that  free  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the 
'  precipitation  of  copper  by  ammonium  thiocyanate.  This  point  has  been 
further  investigated  as  regards  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  following 
results. 

If  only  a  small  excess  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  used,  the  free 
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hydrocbloriG  acid  remaining  should  not  exceed  0*5  per  cent,  by  volume, 
but  a  much  larger  amount  may  be  present  if  the  thiocyanate  is  used 
in  decided  excess ;  this  is  also  advisable  if  ammonium  salts  are  present. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  better  to  neutralise  the  greater  part  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  addition  of  ammonium  hydrogen  sulphite  or  ammonia, 
or  both,  before  precipitating  the  copper.  L.  de  K. 

Esttmation  of  Gopper  as  Guprous  Thiocyanate  in  the  Pre- 
sence of  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Tin,  and  Arsenic,  By  R  G. 
Van  Name  {Amsr.  J.  Set.,  1902,  13,  138— U4).— Copper  may  be 
separated  from  arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  by  the  thiocyanate 
process,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  last  three  metals  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  required  to  prevent  their  precipitation  interferes 
with  the  exact  estimation  of  the  copper  (see  preceding  abstract).  The 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  adding  1  to  2  grams  of  tartaric  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  an  excess  of  ammonium  hydrogen 
sulphite  should  be  avoided,  to  prevent  precipitation  of  that  metal. 
After  adding  the  tartaric  acid  and  diluting  to  a  definite  volume,  small 
aliquot  parts  of  the  solution  are  tried  with  the  sulphite  to  find  out 
how  much  of  this  may  be  safely  added  without  causing  the  bismuth  to 
precipitate.  The  main  solution  is  then  mixed  with  solution  of 
ammonium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  excess  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  to 
precipitate  the  copper.  In  the  author's  experiments,  the  joint  amount 
of  metals  was  about  0*8  gram  and  the  volume  of  the  liquid  after 
adding  the  reagents  500  c.c.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Pyritio  Besidues.    By  A  Minozzi  {Chem.  News, 

1902,  85,  123— 124).— The  sulphur  in  the  residues  is  estimated  by  a 

modification  of  Deutecom's  method  (Abstr.,  1880,  744).   Two  grams  of 

the  pyritic  residue  are  intimately  mixed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  5 

grams  of  a  mixture  containing  2  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part 

of  potassium  chlorate,  2  grams  of  the  same  mixture  being  spread  over 

the  whole.   Heat  is  quickly  applied,  until  the  top  layer  of  mixture  fuses, 

then  gradually  increased  and  kept  at  the  maximum,  while  the  mass,  from  a 

pasty  condition,  becomes  solid,  then  semi-fluid,  and  finally  pasty  again« 

When  cool,  the  crucible  with  its  contents  is  digested  with  300  c.c.  of 

warm  water  until  the  mass  is  completely  disintegrated.     The  liquid  is 

decanted  through  a  filter,  and  the  residue  washed  five  or  six  times 

by  decantation,  each  time  with  50  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 

sodium  carbonate,   and  finally  boiled  ;   the  last  wash  water  should 

contain  no  sulphuric  acid.     The  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated  in  the 

combined  solutions  as  barium  sulphate.     To  estimate  the  atZtca,  lead^ 

titanium,  copper,  and  iron,  5  grams  of  the  pyritic  residues  are  gently 

heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  while  25  grams  of  potassium  hydrogen 

sulphate  are  gradually  added ;  the  mass  is  then  fused.     The  cooled 

mass  is  treated  with  500  c.c.  of  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered, 

the  residue  is  washed  with  boiling  water  containing  a  small  quantity 

of  sulphuric  acid,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.     It  is  then  moistened 

with  5  C.C.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  carefully  evaporated  with 

20  per  cent,  hydrofluoric  acid,  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
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monium  carbonate,  and  ignited  to  constant  weight ;  the  lose  is  silica. 
The  residue  is  fnsed  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  digested  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  added  to  the  main  solution  whilst  the 
residue  is  treated  several  times  with  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate  or  tartrate.  The  lead  is  precipitated  from  this  solu- 
tion by  hydrogen  sulphide,  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  estimated  as 
sulphate.  In  100  c.c.  of  the  main  solution,  the  iron  is  estimated  by 
permanganate  either  directly  or  after  separation  as  basic  carbonate 
when  manganese,  zinc,  and  other  metals  are  present.  The  remainder 
of  the  main  solution  is  concentrated  to  300  c.c,  put  into  a  600  c.c. 
flask,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  treated  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  boiling  water,  fused  with  2  grams  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  the  mass  digested 
with  200  C.C.  of  boiling  water,  and  any  pho9p?uUe  estimated  in  the 
solution  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  residue  is  fused  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  the  treatment  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite 
repeated,  and  the  titanic  acid  ignited  and  weighed.  The  solution  free 
from  phosphoric  and  titanic  acids  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  acidified  with  50  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  while  warm  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through, 
and  the  capper  in  the  precipitate  estimated.  D.  A.  L. 

Aeaay  of  Dcilmatian  Mercury  Ores.  By  0.  Ehrmanh  and  J. 
Slaus-Eantsoheider  {Chem.  Zeit,  1902,  26,  201— 202).— These  ores 
contain  only  a  small  percentage  of  mercury;  the  bulk  consists  of 
heavy  spar.  Eschka's  process  (condensation  of  the  sublimed  mercury 
on  a  golden  lid)  did  not  always  give  satisfactory  results,  so  the  follow- 
ing process  was  devised. 

One  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  is  heated  with  a  little  strong 
nitric  acid  and  then  dissolved  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  warming 
until  the  odour  of  chlorine  has  disappeared.  After  diluting  to  250  c.c, 
100  c.c  (0*4  gram  of  sample)  of  the  filtrate  are  precipitated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  sulphides  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible 
containing  asbestos  and  washed  with  hot  water.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  bromine,  the  excess  of  the 
latter  removed  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  metals  are 
again  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  After  washing  with  hot 
water,  any  metals  of  the  arsenic  group  are  removed  by  digesting  the 
precipitate  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  Finally,  the  sulphides 
are  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  : 3)  which  dissolves  any  copper  or 
lead  sulphide  and  leaves  mercuric  sulphide  undissolved.  This  is  freed 
from  any  free  sulphur  by  digestion  with  solution  of  sodium  sulphite 
and  from  any  traces  of  lead  sulphate  by  heating  with  ammonium  ace- 
tate. After  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  it  is  dried  at  100^  and 
weighed.    The  crucible  may  be  ignited  and  reweighed.         L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  By  August  Laqueur  (Chem. 
Cmtr.,  1902,  i,  500—501 ;  from  ChariUAnn.,  26).— Cazeneuve's  test 
with  diphenylcarbazide  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  627),  although  very  delicate 
in  aqueous  solutions,  is  not  delicate  enough  for  the  detection  of  traces 
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of  mercury  in  urine.  The  reaction  ii  greatlj  improved  bj  first  render- 
ing the  urine  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  but  even  then 
it  should  contain  a  minimum  of  0'19  gram  of  mercuric  chloride  per 
litre,  a  quantity  not  likely  to  occur  unless  in  cases  of  serious  poisoning 
by  corrosive  sublimate.  L.  db  K. 

Aotion  of  Bismuth  Oxide  on  various  Metallic  Solutiozus. 
By  Jules  Aloy  {Bull,  Soe.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  136— 137).— In 
op[)08ition  to  the  statement  made  by  Lebaigue  (J,  Pharm,  Chim.,  1861, 
SO,  51)  that  oxide  of  bismuth  when  boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  metallic  solutions  precipitates  iron  (ferric),  chromium,  and 
aluminium  in  the  form  of  their  oxides  but  is  without  action  on  ferrous 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  the  author  shows  that  the 
precipitation  of  the  former  metals  is  complete  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  other  metals  are  partially  precipitated  either  as 
oxides  or  as  basic  salts.  Lebaigue's  proposal  therefore^  to  employ  the 
method  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  analysis,  cannot  be  adopted. 

A.  F. 

Action  of  Sodium  Peroxide  on  the  Metals  of  Platinum 
Ore.  By  Emile  Leidi^  and  Quenkessen  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1902, 
[iii],  27,  179—183.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  62,  695).— When  the 
metals  of  the  platinum  group  are  heated  to  a  low  red  heat  (best  in  a 
nickel  dish)  with  sodium  peroxide,  sodium  osmate,  sodium  per- 
ruthenate,  sodium  palladate,  and  basic  sodium  iridate  are  formed^  all  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  the  first  three  with  a  yellow,  the  last  with 
a  blue,  coloration  ;  platinum  and  rhodium  yield  compounds  insoluble  in 
water.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  behaviour,  and  of  the  properties 
of  the  substances  produced,  the  authors  have  drawn  up  a  table  for 
the  detection  and  the  characterisation  of  the  different  metals  in  the 
platinum  ore.  A.  F. 

Study  of  Fatty  Acids  in  Contaminated  Waters.  By  Henri 
Causse  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,481—483).— The  fatty  acids  present 
in  contaminated  waters  are  derived  from  sewage  matter,  the  effluents 
of  certain  industries,  and  the  decomposition  of  proteids.  The  acids 
are  removed  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  their  insoluble  barium 
salts.  These  are  collected  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  phos- 
phoric acid  and  the  product  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  The 
distillate  is  milky  when  the  original  water  is  contaminated ;  it  becomes 
turbid  and  may  even  yield  a  precipitate  when  treated  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  ammoniacal  barium  chloride,  or  neutral  mercuro-mercuric 
nitrate.  The  fatty  acids  may  also  be  detected  by  extracting  the  dis- 
tillate with  chloroform  and  examining  the  residue  left  after  evaporat- 
ing the  solvent;  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals  can  be  distinguished 
under  the  microscope.  The  acids  may  be  isolated  from  the  barium 
salts  by  boiliog  these  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  solution,  filtering 
off  the  barium  carbonate,  acidifying  the  filtrate  and  extractiug  with 
chloroform.  The  fatty  acids  present  in  contaminated  waters  restore 
the  colour  to  violet  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid  and  develop  a  pale 
yellow  coloration  with  sodium  diazobenzenesulphonate.         G.  T.  M, 
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Estimation  of  Prueuaian  Blue  in  Spent  Gas-purifying  Material. 
By  OsoAB  Bernhbimbb  and  F.  Sghiff  {Chem,  ZeU.,  1902,  26, 
227 — 228). — The  alkaline  solution  containing  the  ferrocyanide  radicle 
is  precipitated  with  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride ;  the 
excess  of  acid  and  iron  is  removed  by  washing  with  boiling  water 
containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  the  prussian  blue 
precipitate  is  ignited.  It  leaves  practically  pure  ferric  oxide,  which 
corresponds  with  its«own  weight  of  crystallised  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, from  which  the  amount  of  ferric  ferrocyanide  may  then  be 
calculated. 

The  results  obtained  are  a  trifle  higher  than  those  obtained  by 
Elnoblauch's  titration  process  with  copper  sulphate,  but  the  authors 
think  they  are  nearer  the  truth.    The  experiments  will  be  continued. 

L.  DB  K. 

Modified  Permanganate  Method  for  the  Assay  of  Oommercial 
Glycerol.  By  J.  Gailhat  {Chem.  Centr,,  1902,  i,  544 ;  from  Mon. 
sei.,  [iv],  16,  i,  89 — 106). — Purified  glycerol  is  diluted  with  about 
20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  then  taken.  By  means  of 
this  liquid,  a  dilute  glycerol  is  prepared  containing  5*9  grams  of 
anhydrous  glycerol  per  litre.  The  sample  to  be  tested,  freed,  if 
necessary,  from  objectionable  products  by  means  of  silver  nitrate 
and  lead  acetate,  is  also  diluted  to  about  the  above  strength.  Both 
liquids  are  now  titrated  by  boiling  25  c.c.  of  each  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  permanganate,  manganous  sulphate,  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  half-an-hour  in  a  reflux  apparatus ;  10  c.c.  of  iV72  oxalic  acid 
are  added,  and  the  excess  of  this  is  titrated  with  iVyiO  potassium 
permanganata  The  exact  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  the  per- 
manganate mixture  is  also  estimated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and 
ilT/lO  permanganate.  The  amount  of  glycerol  in  the  sample  is  then 
found  by  a  simple  calculation.  L.  de  K. 

Nitroglycerol  in  an  Bzhumed  Body.  By  G.  G.  Pond  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  18— 20).— The  poison  was  isolated  by  heating 
the  comminuted  material  (one-fourth  of  the  stomach  and  contents)  in 
a  current  of  steam  after  adding  50  c.c.  of  water  and  acidifying  with 
tartaric  acid  (DragendorfiE's  process).  The  turbid  distillate  was 
extracted  with  ether,  and  the  oily  residue  left  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  gave  the  usual  tests  for  nitroglycerol,  the  most 
characteristic  one  being  the  explosions  occurring  when  heated  on  a 
platinum  spoon,  or  when  struck  on  an  anvil.  The  weight  amounted 
to  00095  gram.  L.  db  K. 

Polarimetrio  Determination  of  Laotose.  By  A.  Peytoubeau 
{Ann.  Chim,  anal.,  1902,  7,  88 — 91). — A  criticism  of  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Denig^s  for  estimating  crystallised  lactose  in  milk  by  polaris- 
ation after  removing  the  proteids  by  the  aid  of  picric  and  acetic  acids, 
{Fricia  de  Chtmie  analytique,  1898,  686). 

The  author  uses  a  20  cm.  tube  and  substitutes  the  equation  sca* 
2DD'/D  -  2>'  X  0-062  gram  for  x^2I)D'/2D  -  D'  x  0-062  gram. 

L.  DB  K. 

VOL.  LXXXii.  ii.  25 
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Bsttmation  of  Bafinose.  By  Oustav  Beinhabdt  (Zeit,  Ver.  cUiU, 
Zuek&rind.f  1902,  114 — 116). — ^The  author  has  made  experiments  on 
the  action  of  animal  charcoal  extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  of 
blood  charcoal  on  inverted  solutions  of  pure  sucrose  and  of  sucrose 
mixed  with  various  proportions  of  commercial  raffinose.  In  the  case 
of  pure  inverted  sucrose,  slight  absorption  takes  place  with  the  ex- 
tracted animal  charcoal,  whilst  the  blood  charcoal  has  a  somewhat 
greater  effect.  When  rafinose  is  present,  howeyer,  the  Isevorotation 
in  some  cases  undergoes  considerable  increase,  which  is  greater  for  the 
blood  charcoal.  When  less  than  2*5  per  cent,  of  raffinose  is  present, 
the  dimiuution  and  increase  of  the  Isevorotation  due  to  the  absorption 
of  the  inversion  products  of  sucrose  and  raffinose  respectively  balance 
one  another,  but  when  this  proportion  is  exceeded  considerable  errors 
may  be  made  in  the  analysis,  which  gives  more  sucrose  and  less  raffinose 
than  are  really  present.  These  results  the  author  considers  to  be  due 
to  the  greater  absorption  of  the  melibiose  formed  by  the  inversion  of 
raffinose.  T.  H.  P. 

Testing  of  Honey.  By  Walter  Bbautiqam  {Chem»  Centr,,  1902,  i, 
681—682 ;  from  Fharm.  Zeit,  47,  109).— The  author  has  found  that 
genuine  honey  contains  a  kind  of  albumin,  probably  secreted  by  the 
bees,  as  it  is  also  present  when  these  have  been  fed  on  cane  sugar.  The 
following  reactions  may  serve  to  distinguish  genuine  from  factitious 
honey. 

Three  grams  of  honey  are  dissolved  in  3  c.c.  of  water,  an  equal 
volume  of  saturated  brine  is  added,  the  solution  is  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  boiled.  In  genuine  samples,  a  decided  separation  of  albumin 
is  noticed.  The  albumin  obtained  from  25  grams  of  honey  after  being 
freed  from  sodium  chloride  should  dissolve  on  warming  in  4  grams  of 
acetic  acid  ;  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  owing  to  the  presence 
of  wax,  which,  however,  dissolves  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform. 
The  filtrate  from  the  albumin  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  anmionia, 
when  on  heating  to  50^  a  flocculent  precipitate  ()  peptone)  will  appear. 
(Egg-albumin  gives  no  precipitate,  blood-albumin  only  a  slight  one.) 
One-tenth  part  of  this  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  drop  of  phenol  and 
heated ;  there  should  be  no  turbidity  (absence  of  blood-albumin).  The 
remainder  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydr^ 
oxide  and  heated  to  50°,  when  it  should  remain  dear  (absence  of 
blood  and  egg-albumin).  L.  de  K; 

Estimation  of  Dry  Extract  in  Wines.  By  Edwin  Ackermakk 
{Ann.  Chim.  anal,,  1902,  7,  87— 88).— Ten  c.c.  or  less  of  the  sample 
are  introduced  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish  having  a  diameter  of  h'5 
cm.  and  a  height  of  1'5  cm.,  evaporated  first  on  the  open  water-bath 
for  20  miuutes,  and  then  dried  for  an  hour  in  a  Moeslinger  water-oven. 
The  residue  is  then  weighed.  If  the  ash  has  to  be  estimatedi  the  dish 
is  placed  on  an  aluminium  plate  and  heated  until  the  mass  is  charred  ; 
if  now  heated  over  the  naked  flame,  the  carbon  will  bum  with  remark- 
able facility.  L.  db  K^ 

Estimation  of  Potato-Btaroh  (Granulose).  By  Albert  Kaissr 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1902,  28,  180).— Fifty  c.c.  of  the  1  per  cent,  starch  sola- 
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tion,  which  must  be  freshlj  prepared,  are  mixed  with  10  grams  of 
sodium  acetate,  heated  to  50%  and  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
iodine  solution  (5  grams  of  iodine  and  10  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in 
one  litre).  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and  washed 
with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  After  transferring  it 
from  the  filter  into  a  porcelain  dish  by  aid  of  a  jet  of  alcohol  from 
a  wash-bottle,  it  is  gently  heated  with  5  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  which  soon  decomposes  the  starch 
iodide,  leaving  amorphous  starch.  The  liquid  is  now  rendered 
decidedly  acid  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetic  acid  and 
the  starch  collected  on  the  same  filter,  washed  first  with  hot  alcohol, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether.  After  drying  for  4 
hours  at  120%  it  is  weighed.  It  should  then  be  tested  for  any  insoluble 
matter.  L.  db  K. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Cellulose.  By  Simon 
Zbisel  and  Milan  Josef  Stbftab  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  1252 — 1255). — 
About  1 — 1'5  grams  of  the  finely  divided  material  are  mixed  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  a  3  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate gradually  added  to  the  well-cooled  and  constantly  stirred 
mixture  until  a  coloration  is  produced  which  is  permanent  after  half- 
an-hour ;  after  removing  the  excess  of  permanganate  and  precipitated 
manganese  dioxide  by  the  aid  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  residue  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  digested  with  2j^  per  cent,  ammonia  at 
60^  for  I  hour,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  weighed.  This 
method  gives  results  slightly  lower  than  that  of  Schulze  and 
Henneberg,  37'2  per  cent,  of  cellulose  being  found  in  oak-wood,  instead 
of  45*87  per  cent. ;  the  product,  however,  was  purer,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  methoxyl  groups.  Schulze's  method,  moreover,  gives 
very  variable  results  according  to  the  conditions.  W.  A.  D. 

Estimation  of  Acetio  Acid  in  Lead  Accumulators.  By 
Cablo  Fobmenti  (Gkem.  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  150— 151).— Two  kilos,  of 
the  cut  up  material  are  boiled  in  the  water  and  50  grams  of  potassium 
carbonate ',  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  for 
some  time  at  100^.  The  potassium  acetate  is  extracted  by  absolute 
alcohol,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  again 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  potassium  acetate  is  then  obtained  pure  by 
evaporating  the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish  and  drying  the  residue  at 
100^.  After  weighing,  it  may  be  identified  by  the  cacodyl  reaction 
and  other  tests  for  acetates.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Acetoacetic  Acid  in  Urine.  By  Ed.  Allabd 
{Chem.  Cenir.,  1902,  i,  443  ;  from  Berl.  Kim.  Wochachr.,  38, 985—987). 
— Gerhardt's  test  will  detect  the  presence  of  04 — 05  part  of  acetone 
in  1000  parts  of  urine;  Amold*s  test  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  768)  shows 
0*1  per  1000,  and  Lipliawsky's  combination  of  the  above  tests  will 
show  as  little  as  0*04  per  1000.  For  the  latter,  concentrated  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*19  should  be  used.  Both  Arnold's 
and  lApliawsky's  test  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  428)  also  give  a  reaction  with 
acetone,  a  fact  of  which  these  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware^ 
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but  this  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  no  acetone  reaction  is  obtained 
with  less  than  1  per  cent,  [t  1  per  10001  Of  the  various  reagents  for 
acetoacetic  acid,  ferric  chloride  is  therefore  the  only  one  not  affecting 
acetone.  L.  de'K. 

Detection  and  Ekatimation  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Gastric  Juice. 
By  Albxakdkb  Oh.  VouRNASOs(^«t^  angew.  Chem,,  1902, 15, 172—174). 
— Five  c.c.  of  the  gastric  juice  are  filtered  and,  if  the  filtrate  is  slimy, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  solution  is  rendered  alkaline 
by  adding  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  at  once  mixed  with  1 — 2  c.c.  of  a  reagent  com- 
posed of  1  part  of  iodine,  0*5  of  potassium  iodide,  5  parts  of  methyl- 
amine,  and  50  of  water.  If  lactic  acid  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  0*005  per  cent.,  a  very  strong  odour  of  ifonitrile  will  be  noticed 
after  some  time.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  expel  volatile  substances 
and  then  extract  the  lactic  acid  by  means  of  ether  before  applying  the 
test. 

For  the  quantitative  analysis,  the  following  procedure  is  recom- 
mended. Thirty  c.c.  of  the  juice  are  evaporated  to  10  cc  and  mixed 
in  a  retort  with  15  c.c.  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  and  0*5  gram 
of  iodine ;  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  properly  cooled  receiver  and 
the  mixture  distilled  first  at  a  low  temperature  and  finally  at  105^ 
until  7/10  of  the  liquid  has  passed  over.  The  distillate  contains  an 
amoimt  of  iodoform  corresponding  with  the  quantity  of  the  lactic  acid 
present.  It  may  either  be  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  dried  at  60^,  and 
weighed,  or  it  may  be  decomposed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
and  the  iodine  estimated  volumetrically  with  iT/lO  silver  nitrate. 
0*1  gram  of  iodoform  corresponds  with  00229  gram  of  lactic  acid.  The 
liberated  iodoform  may  also  be  identified  by  aid  of  the  microscope. 

L.  DE  E. 

Action  of  Bromine  and  Potassium  Permanganate  on  Qtiic 
Acid  (Stahre's  Reaction)  and  Detection  of  Citric  Acid  in  Milk. 
By  Alfred  Wohlk  {Zeit.  anal,  Chem.,  1902,  41,  77— 100).— The 
highly  sensitive  reaction  for  citric  acid  published  by  Stahre  (Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  290),  namely,  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
ether,  when  bromine  and  potassium  permanganate  act  on  citric  add, 
does  not  depend,  as  was  supposed  by  him,  on  the  bromination  of  acetone 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  citric  acid.  The  precipitate  consists 
essentially  of  pentabromoacetone,  if  it  is  formed  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, although  above  45^  the  principal  product  is  bromoform.  Acetone 
cannot,  however,  be  brominated  by  bromine  water  either  in  diffused 
daylight  or  in  direct  sunlight.  Neither  is  the  reaction  due  to  a  direct 
bromination  of  citric  acid,  as  that  acid  is  recovered  unaltered  after 
repeated  evaporation  with  bromine  water.  The  action  of  an  oxidising 
agent  is  essential,  but  manganic  acetate,  manganic  hydroxide,  mangan- 
ese dioxide,  ferric,  cobaltic,  nickelic  hydroxides,  or  lead  diovide  can 
be  substituted  for  the  permanganate.  The  author  confirms  the  pro- 
duction of  acetone  when  citric  acid  is  oxidised  by  permanganate,  but 
shows  that  the  action  takes  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  formation  of  acetonedicarboxylio  add.  Moreover, 
Denigte,  by  his  mercuric  sulphate  teat  (Abstr.,  1900,  i,  204),  has  shown 
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that  aoetonedicarbozylic  acid  is  present  in  the  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  citric  acid  by  permanganate,  and  the  author  has  obtained  indications 
of  the  presence  of  a  substance  of  enolic  constitution  in  a  solution  of 
citric  acid  oxidised  by  a  ferric  salt  in  sunlight,  by  the  production  of  a 
violet  colour  with  the  first  portions  of  bromine  added.  Now  acetone- 
dicarboxylic  acid  readily  yields  pentabromoacetone  when  treated  with 
bromine  water  at  15^,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large  part  of  the  acid 
splits  np  into  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide.  Stahre's  reaction  is  therefore 
not  a  quantitative  one.  The  test  is  performed  by  warming  the  mixture  of 
citric  acid  (or  a  citrate  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid)  and  permanganate 
to  30 — 40%  removing  any  brown  colour  by  addition  of  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  bromide  water.  For  Denig^' 
testy  which  is  even  more  sensitive  than  Stahre's,  although  less  character- 
istic, since  various  ketones,  ketonic  acids,  and  aldehydes  give  a  similar 
result,  5  grams  of  mercuric  oxide  are  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  100  c.c.  of  water,  one  volume  of  this  reagent 
is  added  to  20  vols,  of  the  citric  acid  solution,  the  mixture  heated 
to  boiling,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  are  added.  A  white 
precipitate  is  immediately  produced. 

From  10  litres  of  cow's  milk,  the  author  has  obtained  several  grams 
of  rhombic  crystals,  which  not  only  gave  Stahre's,  Denig^s',  and  the 
ordinary  calcium  salt  reactions,  but  which,  when  converted  into  silver 
and  calcium  salts,  gave,  on  elementary  analysis,  numbers  agreeing 
with  those  required  by  citric  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Citrio  Aoid  in  Milk.  By  Geobges  Denig^s  (Campt 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1902, 64,  197— 198).— Ten  cc.  of  milk,  2  c.c.  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  metaphosphate,  and  3  c.c  of  mercuric  sulphate 
are  mixed  and  filtered.  Half  the  filtrate  (about  7'5  c.o.)  is  mixed  with 
0*5  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  manganese  sulphate  and  boiled. 
To  this,  4  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
are  added  and  the  mixture  again  boiled ;  this  is  repeated,  and  the 
fluid  decolorised  by  a  drop  of  hydrogen  peroxide ;  an  opalescence  or 
a  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  citric  acid.  For  quantitative 
purposes,  the  depth  of  the  opalescence  is  compared  with  that  in 
standard  tubes  previously  prepared.  W.  D.  H. 

Decrease  in  the  Acidity  of  Milk.  By  Abthub  Kibsten  (Zeit. 
Nahr,'Geniu89m.,  1902,  6,  97 — 109). — Many  experiments  are  described 
showing  that  the  acidity  of  milk  decreases  when  the  milk  is  kept  in 
open  vessels ;  also  when  it  is  boiled  or  subjected  to  centrifugal  action. 
This  is  due  to  a  partial  loss  of  the  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  the 
milk.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  acidity  of  fresh  milk  is  not 
alone  due  to  acid  phosphates,  but  in  part  to  dissolved  carbon  dioxide. 

The  so-called  '' incubation  stage"  of  milk,  discovered  by  SoxJilet, 
until  now  defined  as  the  period  during  which  the  acidity  of  milk 
remains  constant  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  acid-producing  bacteria,  is 
better  described,  in  the  light  of  the  author's  experiments,  as  that 
period  in  which  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  produce  only  as  much  lactic 
acid  as  is  balanced  by  the  loss  of  free  carbon  dioxide.  During  the 
''  incubation  stage,''  the  acidity  may  even  decrease.  W.  P.  S» 
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"  Butter  OiL"  By  F.  Utz  {ZeU.  dffmUl.  Chmn.,  1902,  8,  48—49).— 
A  sample  of  cooking  oil  sold  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  *'  butter* 
oil "  was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  cottonseed  oil.  An  article 
imported  from  America  as  ''  cooking  fat "  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of 
95  per  cent,  of  cottonseed  stearin  with  5  per  cent,  of  beef  stearin. 
Another  substance — ^nut  butter — was  simply  a  mixture  of  earthnut 
meal  and  earthnut  oil.  W.  P.  S. 

Analysis  of  Turkey-Bed  Oil.  By  W.  Hebbiq  (Chem.  Sev.  FbU. 
ffa/rz.  Ind,,  1902,  9,  5 — 8). — The  combined  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated 
by  boiling  4  gi*ams  of  the  sample  with  30  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1 :  5)  for  about  40  minutes  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  shake  the  mixture  frequently.  Both  the  acid  and  fatty  layer  should 
be  quite  clear,  and  when  cold  the  latter  is  dissolved  by  addition  of 
ether.  The  whole  is  now  introduced  into  a  separating  funnel,  the 
acid  layer  is  drawn  off,  and  the  ethereal  layer  freed  from  any  acidity 
by  shaking  three  times  with  a  little  water.  After  expelling  the  ether 
from  the  acid  solution,  this  is;  as  usual,  precipitated  with  barium 
chloride.  The  total  fatty  matter  is  estimated  by  heating  30  grams  of 
the  sample  with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  adding  25  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  To  the  mixture,  which  is  contained  in  a  200  c.c.  flask  having  a 
long  neck  graduated  to  0*1  c.c,  is  then  added  hot  brine  until  the  fatty 
mass  has  collected  in  the  neck.  After  half-an-hour  its  volume  is  read  off, 
and  in  calculating  this  to  weight,  its  sp.  gr.  may  be  assumed  to  be  0*945. 

It  appears  that  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  triglycerides  lose  part 
of  the  glycerol.  To  what  extent  this  affects  the  analysis  of  turkey-red 
oil  will  be  the  subject  of  a  further  investigation.  L.  ds  K. 

Halphen's  Reaction.  By  A.  Steinhakn  {Ann.  Chim.  anal,,  1902,  7, 
86 — 87). — Many  inconveniences  experienced  when  applying  Halphen's 
reaction  may  be  avoided  by  the  simple  plan  of  heating  the  mixture 
of  the  oil  with  amyl  alcohol  and  solution  of  sulphur  .  in  carbon  disul- 
phide  in  a  sealed  tube,  The  tube  is  partly  flUed  by  the  well-known 
device  of  warming  it  and  dipping  the  drawn-out  end  into  the  mixture ; 
the  point  is  then  sealed.  There  is  very  little  risk  of  the  tube  breaking 
if  it  is  put  into  cold  water,  which  is  then  gradually  heated  to  boiling. 
A  tube  fitted  with  a  tied-down  glass  stopper  may  also  be  used. 

L.  DB  E. 

The  Chemistry  of  Halphen's  Reaction  for  Cottonseed  OiL  By 
Paul  N.  Raikow  {Chem,  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  10— 11).— It  is  known  that 
cottonseed  oil  mixed  with  sulphur  and  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  sun- 
light  becomes  indifferent  towards  Halphen's  reagent.  The  author  has 
noticed  that  exposure  to  sunlight  alone  will  gradually  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  active  substance  causing  the  reaction ;  slight  traces  of 
added  sulphur  have  no  sensible  effect.  L.  db  E. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Bread  and  Determination  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Fat.  By  T.  0.  Bebntbop  {Zeii.  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16, 
121 — 125). — ^One  hundred  and  fifty  grams,  or  more,  of  the  sample  are 
boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  600  c,c.  of  water  and  100  c.q.  of  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  for  2  hours  over  the  naked  flame.  (When  testing  flour, 
the  mixture  should  be  heated  first  for  one  hour  in  the  boiling  water- 
bath.)  When  cold,  the  insoluble  matter  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  cold  water  until  the  acidity  is  removed,  and  then  dried 
for  an  hour  at  100 — 110°.  The  mass,  which  can  be  readily  detached  from 
the  filter  is  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar  with  addition  of  some  sand, 
the  paper  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  whole  introduced  into  a 
fat-free  paper  cartridge  and  extracted  in  a  special  apparatus 
for  one  hour  with  ether,  light  petroleum,  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  flat  bottomed,  cylindrical  boih'ng  flask, 
4  cm,  wide  and  11*5  cm.  high,  having  a  ground  neck  connected  with 
an  open  cylinder,  the  top  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork 
through  which  passes  the  condensing  tube.  By  means  of  two 
strings  fitted  to  it,  the  cartridge  may  be  pulled  up  so  that  the 
contents  may  be  extracted  for  the  first  half  hour  when  actually  in 
contact  with  the  boiling  liquid  contained  in  the  flask.  Experiments 
are  communicated  to  show  that  the  extraction  of  the  fat  is  com- 
plete, and  that  previous  ideas  about  fat  disappearing  during  the 
baking  process  were  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  extraction 
processes  used  in  the  case  of  bread  were  untrustworthy.  The  pro- 
cess may  also  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  condensed  milk. 

The  fat  contained  in  wheaten  flour  averages  1*68  per  cent.;  any 
large  excess,  therefore,  points  to  added  fatty  matter.  To  see  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  use  of  milk,  the  Eeichert-Meissl  number  of  the 
extracted  fat  should  be  taken.  Pure  wheaten  flour  fat  has  a  Eeichert- 
Meissl  figure  of  1*8;  a  lower  figure  points  to  the  presence  of  fats  of 
the  margarine  type.  When  calculating  the  results  obtained  with 
bread,  it  may  be  assumed  that  100  parts  of  dry  bread  contain  90  parts 
of  dry  flour.  L.  de  K. 

Methods  of  estimating  Fat  in  Fodders.  By  C.  Beobb  (Chem. 
Z&U,,  1902,  26,  112^113).— The  author  is  of  opinion  that  in  accurate 
scientific  work  the  fatty  matter  should  be  rendered  accessible  to 
solvents  by  removing  any  albuminous  matters  by  Dormeyer's  pepsin 
process.  Three  or  five  grams  of  the  substance  are  digested  with  480 
CO.  of  water  and  20  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  for  24  hours 
at  37 — 40^  after  adding  1  gram  of  Merck's  pepsin.  Both  residue  and 
liquid  are  then  extracted  with  ether.  A  number  of  cases  are  given 
showing  the  value  of  the  method.  One  sample  of  gluten  which  gave 
0*86  per  cent,  of  fat  by  the  ordinary  Soxhlet  treatment  yielded  6*74 
per  cent,  by  the  pepsin  process.  L.  de  K. 

Rapid  Detection  of  Formaldehyde  in  Foods.  By  Cabl  Arnold 
and  Oust  Mbntzbl  (Ghmn.  Zwt.  1902,  26,  246— 247).— The  following 
test  may  be  applied  directly  to  liquid  foods  or  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
extract  of  solid  foods. 

In  3—5  ac  of  the  liquid  (milk,  for  instance)  is  dissolved  a  lump  of 
phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  the  size  of  a  pea,  2 — 4  drops  of  a  5 — 10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  are  added,  and  finally  8 — 12 
drops  of  10 — 15  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxida  In  the  presence  of 
^▼en  traces  of  fonoaldehyde,  a  fairly  permanent  blue  or  hluuh-gre®^ 
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colour  is  produced.  The  test  is  rendered  still  more  delicate  bj  sub- 
stituting potassium  ferrioyanide  for  the  nitroprusside,  but  it  cannot 
then  be  recommended  for  milk  or  meat  preparations  containing  blood- 
colouring  matter ;  in  case  of  an  alcoholic  solution,  this  must  be  well 
diluted  with  water  to  prevent  precipitation  of  potassium  ferricjanide. 

L.  DB  K. 

Method  for  the  Detection  of  GlucoBamine  and  its  Employ- 
ment on  the  Decomposition  Products  of  Mucin.  By  H.  Stbudsl 
{Zeit.  phyaioh  Chem.  1902,  34,  353— 384).— See  this  vol.,  i,  399. 

Occurrence  and  Detection  of  Berberine  in  Plants.  By  Habbt 
M.  GoBDiN  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1902,  240,  146— 149).— It  has  been 
customary  to  add  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant,  and,  if  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced 
the  solution  of  which  in  water  is  reddened  by  chlorine  water,  to 
conclude  that  berberine  is  present.     This  method  is  untrustworthy. 

The  powdered  drug  (6 — 20  grams)  should  be  extracted  with  hot 
alcohol,  the  extract  evaporated,  the  residue  diluted  with  20 — 40  c.c.  of 
water,  filtered  (after  the  addition  of  a  little  powdered  talc,  if  necessary), 
and  a  few  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  potassium 
iodide  solution.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  no  appreciable  quantity 
of  berberine  is  present.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  10  c.c.  of  the  original 
clear  filtrate  are  mixed  with  1  or  2  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  filtered  if  necessary,  heated  to  60°,  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of 
acetone,  and  set  aside.  If  no  crystals  of  berberine-acetone  have  ap- 
peared after  2  hours,  30  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  left 
overnight  in  a  cool  place.  Crystals  will  separate  if  not  less  than 
0*01  gram  of  berberine  was  present  in  the  original  10  c.c.  They  may 
be  identified  by  washing  them  with  water,  dissolving  them  in  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  testing  portions  of  the  solution  with 
potassium  iodide,  potassium  dichromate,  picric  acid,  and  chlorine 
water. 

\^Berhwi8  vulgturis  and  B,  Aquifoliumf  HydrasUi  eanadensia^  Xantho- 
rhiza  aquifolia,  and  Coptis  trtfolia  contain  berberine ;  Cocculus  palm- 
atu8,  Fareira  brava^  Menitperum  canculense^  and  Jeffersania  diphyUa 
do  not.  C.  F.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Morphine  ctnd  Strychnine  in  Putrefying 
Corpses.  By  Wilhelm  Autenbirth  {Chem.  CerUr.^  1902,  i,  376 — 377 ; 
from  Ber.  Deutsch.  phaarm.  Gud.^  ii,  494 — 502). — Morphine  is  but  little 
affected  by  the  putrefaction  process,  but  strychnine  is  partially  de* 
composed,  or  at  least  so  altered  that  the  products  give  no  reaction 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate.  For  the  detection  of 
morphine  or  strychnine,  the  author  uses  the  Stas-*Otto  process,  substi- 
tuting, however,  hot  chloroform  for  amyl  alcohol ;  when  testing  urine, 
this  is  acidified  with  tartaric  acid  and  first  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  If 
the  alkaloidal  residue  looks  greasy,  it  is  dissolved  in  water  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  then  rendered 
alkaline  and  agitated  with  ether  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid. 

Id  acute  opium  poisoning,  the  meconic  acid  passes  unchanged  into 
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the  urine.  In  a  sample  of  urine  which  had  been  exposed  for  16  months , 
the  alkaloid  could  still  be  detected,  but  no  reaction  could  be  obtained 
for  meconic  acid.  X.  db  K. 

Anal3r8is  of  Rubber  Wares.  By  Abvid  Hbintz  (Chem.  Zeiu^ 
1902,  26,  247— 248).— The  various  matters  added  to  rubber,  such  as 
fati,  asphalt,  "  factis,"  &c.,  are  removed  by  means  of  suitable  solvents, 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  ether,  nitrobenzene,  (fee.  The  residue 
is  then  sharply  dried  and  an  aliquot  part  is  burnt  with  lead  chromate 
in  a  combustion  tube.  From  the  weight  of  the  water  formed  the 
quantity  of  true  rubber  may  be  calculated,  assuming  it  to  consist  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  Ci^Hig.  L.  db  K. 

New  Reagent  for  the  Detection  of  Albumin  in  Urine.  By 
Egidio  Pollacci  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1902,  i,  224—225 ;  from  BoU.  Chim. 
Farm,,  40,  789 — 791). — A  modification  of  Spiegler's  test.  One  gram 
of  tartaric  acid,  5  grams  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  10  grams  of  sodium 
chloride  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  5 
CO.  of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde.  The  test  is  made  by  carefully 
pouring  3 — 4  c.c.  of  the  urine  on  to  2  c.c.  of  the  reagent.  An 
immediate  white  ring  forming  at  the  place  of  contact  shows  patho- 
logical albumin,  but  the  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  even  in  normal 
urines  a  slight  ring  generally  shows  after  8 — 15  minutes.  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  comparative  delicacy  of  this  and  .several  other 
reagents.  One  part  of  albumin  may  be  detected  in  370,000  parts  of 
solution  ;  the  nitric  acid_  (Heller)  test  only  shows  one  in  78,000. 

L.  DB  K. 

Solution  and  Estimation  of  Goagulated  Proteids  by  Thiosin- 
amine.  ByOsFBLB  (Chem,  Cenir.y  1902,  i,  502;  from  Pharm,  Centr,- 
HaUe,  43,  1 — 4). — The  author  has  found  that  thiosinamine  dissolves 
coagulated  albumin  and  uses  this  reaction  for  the  isolation  of  proteids 
in  faces.  A  portion  of  the  sample  is  mixed  to  a  paste  with  sand,  thio- 
sinamine, and  a  little  water,  and  digested  on  the  water-bath.  The  mass 
is  then  thrown  on  to  a  filter  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling 
water ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  proteids,  the  thiosinamine,  and  a 
number  of  substances  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  proteids  may  be  removed 
by  means  of  picric  acid  or  the  solution  after  being  concentrated  is 
repeatedly  precipitated  with  excess  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  normal 
quantity  of  coagulated  proteids  soluble  in  thiosinamine  contained  in 
faces  amounts  to  4 — 8  per  cent.  L.  db  K. 

Analysia  of  Meat  Extracts  and  Vegetable  Extracts.  By 
Kabl  Micko  {ZeU,  Nahr.-Genuasm.,  1902,  6,  193— -201).— The  results 
of  the  analyses  of  various  meat  and  vegetable  extracts  are  given,  the 
usual  methods  being  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  different  con- 
stituents. The  amounts  of  creatine  (or  creatinine  respectively)  and 
of  xanthine  bases  contained  in  the  extracts  are  also  given.  For  the 
estimation  of  the  creatine,  from  5  to  20  grams  of  the  extract  are  boiled 
with  100  cc  of  water  and  10  c.o.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 3)  for  3 
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hours  under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  liquid  is  then  neutralised  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  xanthine  bases  are  precipitated  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite  and  copper  sulphate,  and  filtered  off.  The  excess 
of  copper  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphide  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency.  The  residue  so  obtained  is 
thoroughly  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution 
evaporated  to  about  300  cc,  neutralised  with  alcoholic  sodium  hydr- 
oxide, filtered,  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  0*5  c.c.  of  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  The  precipitate  of 
creatinine-ziuc  chloride  which  forms  is  collected,  as  is  also  a  further 
quantity  obtained  on  concentrating  the  solution  to  about  40  c.c. 
The  nitrogen  in  the  precipitates  is  then  estimated  by  Kjeldahl's 
method.  Approximately  6  per  cent,  of  creatine  was  found  in  Liebig's 
extract. 

The  xanthine  bases  may  be  determined  by  dissolving  10  grams  of 
the  extract  in  100 — 200  c.c.  of  boiling  water  and  precipitating  by 
adding  40  cc.  each  of  saturated  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution 
and  a  13  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  After  remaining  over- 
night, the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  previously  boiled  cold 
water,  and  boiled  with  a  little  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  copper  is  then  removed  as  sulphide  and  the  cold  solution  pre- 
cipitated with  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
ammonium  hydroxide.  After  12  hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  brought  into  a 
flask,  where,  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silver  is 
removed  as  sulphide.  The  filtrate  from  the  silver  sulphide  is  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  and  reprecipitated  with  silver  nitrate.  The 
precipitate  obtained  is  washed  completely  with  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  the  nitrogen  it  contains  estimated.  The  filtrate  from  the 
copper  hydrogen  sulphite  precipitate  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
xanthine  bases.  These  may  be  estimated,  after  removal  of  the  copper, 
by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate  as  above,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
found  being  added  to  the  first  quantity.  Liebig's  extract  contained 
an  average  of  0*648  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  as  xanthine  bases; 
'^  Sitogen  "  (yeast  extract),  0*637  per  cent.  Whether  the  nitrogen  in 
the  silver  precipitate  exists  solely  as  xanthine  bases  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  latter  are  identical  in  both 
meat  and  vegetable  extracts.  W.  F.  S. 

Alkalimetric  Estimation  of  Disodium  Methylarsenate 
(Arrhenal).  By  A.  Asteuc  {Compt  rend,,  1902,  134,  660—661).— 
The  salt  ^ajAsMeOgiSH^O  is  neutral  to  Foirrier's  blue,  but  alkaline 
to  litmus,  rosolic  acid,  phenolphthalein,  or  helianthin-A. 

On  titrating  the  aqueous  solution  with  a  mineral  acid,  neutrality  is 
attained  in  the  presence  of  litmus  or  rosolic  acid  by  the  employment  of 
1  equivalent  of  the  reagent,  the  end  points  being  especially  distinct 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  indicator.  Under  these  conditions,  the  solution 
remains  alkaline  to  helianthin-A  until  1^  to  2  equivalents  of  acid  are 
added,  but  in  this  case  the  end  point  is  ill-defined,  and  a  similar  result 
is  obtained  with  phenolphthalein  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  144). 

Q.  T.  M. 
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Analysia  of  the  Apple  and  some  of  its  Products.    By  0.  A. 
Beownk  {J.  Amer.  Cham.  Soc.,  1901,  23,  869— 884).— i¥oirtt*r6.— As 
levulose  and  other  substances  cannot  be  dried  at  100^  without  suffer- 
ing decomposition  and  loss  in  weight,  the  author  mixes  the  pulp  or  the 
juice  of  the  apple  with  asbestos  contained  in  a  perforated  copper  tube 
and  dries  at  70^  for  8  or  10  hours  in  *'a  vacuum  of  about  25  inches." 
During  the  first  few  hours  of  the  drying,  a  slight  air-current  is  passed 
to  more  readily  remove  the  excess  of  moisture.     The  percentage  of 
solid  matter  in  unfermented  apple  juices  may  also  be .  determined 
in  a  sufficiently  accurate  manner  by  using  the  formula  245  {S-l)y 
in  which  /S' represents  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  juice  at  17'5°.     Aah. — ^This  is 
determined  in  the  usual  way,  the  charred  mass  being  exhausted  with 
water  before  being  completely  burned ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  evapor- 
ated separately.     Reducing  suga^. — One  hundred  grams  of  the  grated 
pulp  are  repeatedly  washed  on  a  muslin  filter  with  cold  water^  the  filter 
being  each  time  squeezed  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the  sugar.     The 
washing  is  continued  until  nearly  two  litres  of  liquid  are  collected ; 
after  carefully  making  up  to  the  mark  and  shaking,  200  cc.  of  the 
filtered  liquid  are  transferred  to  a  250  c.c.  flask,  neutralised  with 
soditun  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  diluted  to  the 
mark.     Twenty-five  cc.  of  this  solution  (1  gram  of  apple)  are  then 
used  for  the  estimation ;  the  cuprous  oxide  is  reduced  as  usual  by 
hydrogen,    and    the   metallic    copper    weighed.      Sttcrose, — ^This    i§ 
estimated  by  the  increase  in  cupric   reducing  power  after   heating 
the  solution  for  5   minutes  at  70^  with  addition  of   10  per  cent, 
by  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.     It  may  also  be  determined 
by  polariscopic  observation  before  and  after  inversion.     Lasvulose  and 
deoirose. — ^These    may  be   calculated  from  the  rotation  and  cupric 
reducing  power  of  the  solution,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  fact  that 
on  raising  the  temperature  Isavulose  gradually  loses  its   polarising 
power.     Starch, — ^The  liquid  prepared  for  the  estimation  of  the  re- 
ducing sugars  contains  in  suspension  the  starch  which  gradually  deposits, 
and  may  then  be  washed  by  decantation.     After  finally  washing  it  on 
a  hardened  filter,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  diastase,  inverted 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determined  by  the  copper  process.     Ma/rc. — 
This  is  the  insoluble  part  of  the  fruit.     The  residue  left  on  the  muslin 
filter  is  transferred  to  a  dish  and  dried  at  100^     With  the  exception 
of  a  trace  of  ash,  it  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  cellulose,  lignin,  and 
pentosans.     The  last  named  may  be  estimated  as  usual  by  conversion 
into  f urf uraldehyde,  and  precipitating  this  by  phloroglucinol ;  cellulose 
may  be  estimated  by  Cross  and  Bevan's  chlorination  process,  lignin  being 
found  by  difference.     JiaHe  and  acetic  acids.  — Malic  acid  is  found  by 
titration  with  iV/10  soda^  combined  acid  being  calculated  from  the 
alkalinity  of  the  ash.     In  the  case  of  ciders  and  vinegars,  the  acetic  acid 
may  be  determined  separately  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam 
and  subsequent  titration ;  the  residue  is  then  titrated  for  malic  acid. 
Pectin, — ^A  definite  volume  of  the  extract  or  juice  is  evaporated  to  a 
email  volume  and  precipitated  with  excess  of  alcohol.     The  precipitate 
is  afterwards  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried 
at  100%  and  weighed.  It  is  then  burnt  and  any  ash  allowed  for.  Tables 
are  given  showing  the  average  composition  of  the  flesh  of  the  ripe  apple, 
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the    composition  of  apple  ash,   apple  juices,  ciders,  vinegars,  other 
apple  products  and  other  fruits  for  comparison.  L.  db  K. 

GocoarShell  Powder.  By  Paul  Welmans  {Zeit.  dfenil.  Chem., 
1901,  7,  491 — 500). — ^The  results  are  given  of  a  number  of  determina- 
tions of  the  amounts  of  shell  or  husk  obtained  from  raw  and  roasted 
cocoa  beans.  On  the  raw  beans,  the  quantity  varied  froni  8 '00  to 
17*72  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  13*30  per  cent.,  and  on  the  roasted 
beans  from  9*60  to  16*00  per  cent.,  the  average  being  12*40  per  cent. 
Analyses  are  also  given  of  various  samples  of  cocoa  powder. 
As  regards  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  added  cocoa-shell 
powder  in  cocoas,  the  author  recommends,  the  determination  of 
the  percentage  of  ash;  the  iodine  number, and  acidity  of  the  fat 
obtained  from  the  sample ;  the  amount  of  cold  water  extract ;  the 
crude  fibre,  and  the  pentosans.  The  fat  in  cocoa-shell  t)owder  is  about 
7*5  per  cent.,  having  35 '3°  of  acidity  (Burstyn  degrees).  The  iodine 
number  of  the  fat  is  about  45  per  cent.  The  cold  water  extract 
averages  24*6  per  cent.,  and  the  ash,  8*60  per  cent.  The  average 
percentage  of  crude  fibre  in  the  shell  powder  is  12*3.  The  percentage 
of  pentosans  (as  determined  by  the  phloroglucinol  method)  gives  the 
best  indication  of  admixture  as  the  quantity  present  in  cocoa-shell 
powder  is  about  8  5  per  cent.,  whilst  ordinary  Dutch  cocoa  contains 
approximately  2  per  cent.  W.  P.  S. 

Oats-Cocoa.  By  B.  Petebs  (Chem.  CerUr.,  1902,  i,  332—333; 
from  Pharm.  Centr.'HaUe,  1901,  42,  819— 828).— Oats-cocoa  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  33*5 — 60  percent,  of  cocoa  powder,  freed  from  oil,  with 
40 — 60  per  cent,  of  prepared,  or  more  usually  ordinary,  oatmeal,  and  in 
some  cases  small  quantities  of  nutritive  salts  are  also  present. 

The  percentages  of  cocoa  powder  and  oatmeal  may  be  determined  as 
follows.  The  sample  is  examined  microscopically  to  ascertain  whether 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  cocoa  only.  The  fat  i?  then 
extracted,  weighed,  and  its  iodine  number  determined.  Assuming  the 
iodine  number  of  oil  of  oats  to  be  98,  and  that  .of  cocoa  butter  36, 
the  proportion  of  these  materials  in  the  fat  may  be  calculated,  and 
since  oatmeal  contains  on  an  average  6  per  cent,  of  oil,  the  percentage 
of  oatmeal  in  the  original  powder  is  readily  found.  The  cocoa 
powder  is  estimated  by  difference. 

The  extracted  fat  should  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  adulterative 
fat  which  would  have  an  iodine  number  less  than  36.  If  cocoa  butter 
has  been  added  the  fat  would  give  an  extraordinarily  low  iodine 
number,  and  in  this  case  the  ash  should  be  determined.  The  quantity 
of  cocoa  powder  may  then  be  calculated  from  the  average  percentages 
of  ash  yielded  by  oatmeal  and  cocoa  powder  respectively.  If  the  value 
thus  obtained  is  considerably  less  than  that  calculated  from  the 
iodine  number,  then  cocoa  butter  has  doubtless  been  added.  '  In  the 
original  paper,  a  table  is  given  showing  the  maximum  iodine  numbers 
of  the  fats  extracted  from  oats-cocoas  containing  33^,  40,  60,  and  60 
per  cent  of  cocoa  powder  respectively.  In  the  case  of  samples  which 
contain  other  components,  the  quantity  of  oatmeal  is  found  as  before, 
but  that  of  the  cocoa  powder  is  estimated  by  assuming  that  it  contains 
27  per  cent,  of  fat.  E,  W.  W. 
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Indices  of  Refraction  of  Mixed  Liquids.  By  Edmond  van 
AvvRh{C(mpt.  rend.,  1902, 134,  985— 987).— The  author  has  examined 
the  relationship  developed  by  Leduc  (Oompt,  rend.,  1902,  134,  645) : 
{N-  1)  U^m  (n-  1)  W+  (1  -m)  (n'  —  l)w',  where  m  is  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  constituents,  n,  u\  and  U  are  the  specific  volumes  of  the 
constitu tents  and  mixture  respectively,  and  n,  n\  and  N"  their 
refractive  indices.  The  formula  gives  good  results  for  mixtures  of 
acetone  and  water  (Drude,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  438)  and  aniline  and  ethyl 
alcohol  (Johst,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  1883,  [ii],  20,  9).  It  is  shown  that 
the  value  of  (n  -  Vjjd  is  not  constant  for  various  mixtures. 

J.  McC. 

Maxwell's  Law,  n^  =  K^  for  some  Compounds  containing 
Nitrogen.  By  Edmond  van  Aubel  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134, 
1050 — 1052). — In  the  case  of  nitro-compounds,  nitrates,  amines,  and 
nitriles.  Maxwell's  law  connecting  the  refractive  index  with  the 
dielectric  constant  is  not  valid.  With  these  substances,  the  dielectric 
•  constant  diminishes  as  the  molecular  weight  rises  whilst  the  refractive 
index  increases.  J.  McC. 

Lamps  for  Spectra.  IV.  By  Ernst  Beckmann  (Zeit.  phyaikaL 
Chem.,  1902,  40,  465—474.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  701  j  1901,  ii, 
53,  81). — In  order  to  prevent  solid  particles  of  material  used  in  the 
production  of  coloured  flames  from  coming  into  the  air,  the  burned 
gas  should  be  aspirated  by  a  falling  current  of  water  into  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  the  upper  part  of  which  contains  fat-free  cotton  wool. 
Washing  with  water  is  not  suflScient  to  remove  these  solid  particles. 
With  the  Morton  form  of  sprayer,  a  good  coloured  flame  can  be 
obtained ;  the  air-blast,  carrying  the  solid,  enters  into  a  chamber, 
from  which  it  passes  to  the  burner. 

A  simple  lamp,  suitable  for  chemical  laboratories,  is  made  by 
attaching  a  right-angled  sprayer  to  a  wide  tube  which  contains  a  drop- 
collector  and  is  connected  with  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  metal 
burner.  The  gas  pressure  may  be  x^onveniently  obtained  from  a 
cylinder  of  compressed  air  or  oxygen.  J.  McC. 

Band  Spectra  of  Nitrogen.  By  Henri  Deslandres  (Compt. 
rend.,    1902,    134,   747 — 750). — It    is  shown    that    the    expression 

iyr=  22785-1 -?^|l^(2n)2  +  ??J^(2jo  + 1)2,  where  n  and  p  vary  by 

o  8 

successive  additions  of  unity,  accurately  gives  the  position  of  the 
whole  42  bands  of  the  first  group  of  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
(Compare  Cuthbertson,  Fhil.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3,  348).         L.  M.  J. 

Some  New  Peculiarities  in  the  Structure  of  the  Cyanogen 
Bands.  By  Arthur  Scott  King  (Ann.  Phyeik,  1902,  [iv],  7, 
791 — 800). — An   investigation  of    the   arc    light    spectrum,   dealing 
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specially  with  a  series  of  bands  in  the  ultra-violet  which  have  not 
been  described  by  previous  workers.  .  The  author  regards  the  band 
structure  referred  to  as  the  *' tails  "  of  the  cyanogen  binds;  the  new 
bands  are  affected  by  change  of'^  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  arc  in 
the  same  way  as  the  edges  of  the  cyanogen  bands.  The  influence  of 
atmospheres  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  on  the  character 
of  the  carbon  bands  and  the  cyanogen  bands  is  described.  The  carbon 
used  in  the  investigation  was  prepared  by  ignition  of  pure  sucrose. 

J.  0.  P. 

Ultra- violet  Absorption  Spectra.  By  G.  Paul  Drossbach  (5«r., 
1902,  35,  1486—1489.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  190).— The  author  has 
extended  his  observations  to  salts  of  the  rare  earths  and  to  several 
organic  liquids.  Using  the  same  notation  {loc.  ciL)  to  represent 
ultra-violet  absorption,  it  'is  found  that  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  are 
completely  transparent,  whilst  the  higher  alcohols  have  a  more  or  less 
extensive  absorption  ;  propyl  alcohol,  290 ;  i^obutyl  alcohol,  335  ;  amyl 
alcohol,  332  ;  allyl  alcohol,  310.  The  presence  of  traces  of  the  higher 
alcohols  in  ethyl  alcohol  can  be  detected  by  this  means.  In  the  case  of 
the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  the  absorption  by  benzene  is  represented 
by  290;  toluene,  288;  xylene,  310;  m-xylene,  307;  mesitylene,  336. 
The  ultra-violet  absorption  very  clearly  distinguishes  between  the 
erbium  and  didymium  groups  of  elements. 

Exner's  results  are  discussed  and  criticised.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Badioactivity  and  the  Electron  Theory.  By  Sir  William 
Crookes  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1902,  60,  413— 422).— That  electrons  (or 
**  radiant  matter  ")  emanating  from  radioactive  substances  behave  like 
material  particles  is  shown  by  a  series  of  experiments  with  actinium, 
radium,  and  polonium.  The  emanations  from  the  last-named  diffuse 
much  less  readily  through  air  than  do  those  from  actinium  and  radium. 
The  corpuscles  from  radium  and  actinium  may  be  carried  through  a 
tube  by  a  current  of  air,  but  this  behaviour  is  not  shown  by  the 
emanations  from  hydrogen  peroxide.  J.  C.  P. 

Stratifications  of  Hydrogen.  By  Sir  William  Crookes  (Proc, 
Roy,  Soc,  1902,  69,  399— 413).— When  a  tube  provided  with 
aluminium  terminals  and  containing  hydrogen  is  exhausted  to  4  mm. 
by  means  of  a  mercury  pump,  the  strata,  or  **  buttons,"  observed  on 
the  passing  of  a  discharge  are  blue  on  the  convex  side  facing  the 
negative  pole,  and  pink  on  the  other  side.  Spectroscopic  examination 
shows  strong  hydrogen  lines  in  the  pink  parts,  and  both  hydrogen  and 
mercury  in  the  blue  parts.  When  the  exhaustion  is  raised  to  2  mm., 
the  blue  is  concentrated  in  one  well-formed  <'  button  "  nearest  the 
negative  pole,  all  the  others  remaining  pink ;  on  the  blue  "  button," 
mercury  alone  can  be  detected,  on  the  pink  portions,  hydrogen  (chiefly) 
and  mercury.  At  1  mm.,  scarcely  any  hydrogen  can  be  detected,  the 
stratifications  have  almost  disappeared,  and  mercury  is  strong  all 
through  the  tube.  Hydrogen  strata  showing  no  blue  have  been  obtained 
by  interposing  between  the  vacuum  tube  and  the  mercury  pump  either 
(1)  tubes  containing  copper,  sulphur,  and  iodine,  or  (2)  a  glass  spiral 
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immersed  in  ice-water.  Occasionally,  when  no  mercury  was  present, 
the  author  observed  a  faint  blue  edging  on  some  of  the  pink  strata  ; 
this  was  traced  to  an  impurity  in  the  phosphoric  oxide  used ;  this 
phosphoric  blue,  howerer,  is  much  paler  than  the  mercury  blue.  The 
blue  colour  of  the  strata  in  a  tube  contaiDing  both  mercury  and 
hydrogen  may  be  eliminated  also  by  introducing  a  water  resistance, 
and  thus  altering  the  intensity  of  the  spark. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  stratification  in  mercury  vapour,  and 
the  above  observations  show  that  the  presence  of  hydrogen  facilitates 
such  stratification ;  the  hydrogen  strata  probably  act  as  obstructions 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  constriction  in  the  tube  or  sealed-in  wires. 
The  pink  and  blue  luminosities  show  where  the  electrons  and  gaseous 
atoms  meet,  the  dense  mercury  atom  not  being  driven  back  so  much  as 
the  lighter  hydrogen  atom.  J.  C.  P. 

Some  Measurements  with  Q-as  Elements.  By  Emil  Bose  (Zeit. 
anorg.  Chrni,,  1902,  30,  406—408.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  704 ; 
1901,  ii,  589). — ^A  discussion  of  some  points  raised  by  Czepinski's  paper 
(this  vol.,  ii,  298).  In  particular,  the  author  lays  stress  on  his 
view  that  the  hydrogen-oxygen  cell  is  perfectly  reversible. 

J.  C.  P. 

Elements  founded  on  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Oxidising 
and  Reducing  Liquids.  Common  Solvents.  Action  of  Acids 
and  Bases.  ByMARCELLiN  P.  E.  Berthelot  {Oompt.  rend,,  1902, 
134,  933 — 950.  Compare  following  abstract). — In  order  to  ascertain 
the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  free  acid  in  animal  secretions,  the 
E,M.F,  of  various  cells  has  been  determined,  and  the  same  after  the 
addition  of  an  oxidising  agent  to  one  pole,  of  a  reducing  agent  to  the 
other  pole,  and  of  both  additions  simultaneously.  The  following 
concentration  cells  were  examined :  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
lactic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  formic  acid.  A  reducing  agent  (pyrogallol) 
added  to  the  liquid  at  the  +pole  hardly  alters  the  E,A£,F.,  but  when 
added  to  the  liquid  at  the  -  pole  the  E,M,F,  increases.  An  oxidising, 
agent  (hydrogen  peroxide)  at  either  pole  increases  the  E.M.F.  From 
the  results  obtained,  it  is  concluded  that  acids  are  not  favourable  for 
the  production  of  a  sufficient  E.M,F,  to  cause  external  electrolysis. 
Much  better  results  are  obtained  with  cells  containing  alkalis,  of 
which  the  following  were  investigated :  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  sodium  formate,  and  ammonia.  In  these  cases, 
pyrogallol,  formaldehyde,  and  dextrose  were  used  as  reducing  agents, 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  as  oxidiser.  Using  0'2iV  sodium  hydroxide 
and  formaJdehyde  in  the  interior  vessel,  four  elements  suffice  to 
electrolyse  acidified  water  and  to  decompose  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate.  Using  different  concentrations  of  sodium  chloride, 
even  additien  of  pyrogallol  does  not  cause  sufficient  E,M»F.  to  produce 
electrolysis  when  24  cells  are  employed.  In  neutralisation  elements, 
the  E.if.F.  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  or 
oxidising  agent;  this  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  elements 
constituted  of  :  sodium  hydroxide  and  sulphuric  acid ;  sodium  hydroxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid;    sodium  hydroxide  and  oxalic  acid;   sodium 
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hydroxide  and  acetic  acid  ;  sodium  hydroxide  and  lactic  acid  ;  sodium 
hydroxide  and  nitric  acid  (the  results  in  this  case  are  analogous  to  the 
others,  pi*oving  that  the  oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid  exerts 
scarcely  any  disturbing  influence) ;  sodium  hydroxide  and  formic 
acid;  and  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  (in  this  case,  pyrogallol 
produces  a  very  great  increase  in  the  EM.F,^  but  formaldehyde 
scarcely  affects  it),  J.  McC. 

Elements  founded  on  the  Co-operation'of  a  Reaction  between 
Salts  with  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Oxidising  and  Reducing 
Liquids*  By  Marcbllin  P.  E.  Bertrelot  {Compt,  rend,,  1902,  134, 
1009—1030.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — The  influence  of  the 
addition  of  oxidising  and  reducing  agents  on  the  E,M,F.  of  cells 
containing  a  free  acid  opposed  to  its  normal  salt  has  been  investigated. 
With  sodium  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  voltage  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  pyrogallol  te  the  salt  solution ,  and  still  further  when 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  simultaneously  added  to  the  acid.  Hydrogen 
peroxide  added  to  the  acid  alone  diminishes  the  voltage.  Addition  of 
the  same  oxidising  or  reducing  agent  to  both  solutions  causes  an 
inversion  of  the  poles  and  a  decrease  of  E,M.F,  on  account  of  polarisa- 
tion. Electrolysis  can  be  carried  out  with  12  elements,  containing 
pyrogallol  in  the  salt  solution  and  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  acid. 
Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  sodium  oxalate  and  oxalic 
acid,  lactates,  acetates,  chlorides,  nitrates,  formates,  and  also  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Quite  analogous  results  are  obtained  by  the  examination  of  cells 
containing  sodium  hydroxide  opposed  to  sodium  chloride,  sulphate, 
nitrate,  acetate,  oxalate,  lactate,  or  formate,  and  with  ammonia 
opposed  to  ammonium  chloride.  The  production  of  electrolysis  is 
greatly  favoured  by  the  presence  of  alkali,  and  by  the  action  of 
pyrogallol. 

When  pyrogallol  is  added  to  the  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  of  a 
cell  containing  this  opposed  to  lactic  acid,  electrolysis  can  be  carried 
out ;  the  voltage  rises  from  0*20  before  the  addition  to  0*42  volt  after 
the  addition.  By  adding  at  the  same  time  hydrogen  peroxide  to  the 
acid,  the  E,M-F  rises  to  0-58  volt.  The  effect  of  reducing  agents 
(pyrogallol,  formaldehyde,  and  dextrose)  on  the  E,M.F,  of  this  cell  and 
others  consisting  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  opposed  to  oxalic  and 
formic  acids  and  sodium  formate  opposed  to  lactic  acid  has  been  studied. 

In  the  theoretical  discussion,  the  author  points  out  that  the  special 
conditions  in  a  cell  essential  for  external  electrolysis  depend  on  (1)  the 
energy  furnished  in  a  given  time  by  the  chemical  reactions  taking 
place  in  the  cell,  and  (2)  the  energy  dissipated  on  external  electrolysis 
and  other  outside  circumstances.  The  energy  furnished  in  a  given 
time  is  determined  by  the  velocity  of  the  reactions,  and  this  is  con- 
ditioned by  three  factors:  (1)  purely  chemical^  (2)  electrolytic,  and 
(3)  physical.  These  points  are  discussed  in  their  bearing  on  the 
results  just  described,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  conductivities. 
The  reactions  treated  of  are  im{K>rtant  in  the  electrolysis  of  organic 
compounds,  and  may  be  used  to  explain  certain  physiological  changes. 

J.  McO, 
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Increase  of  Electrical  BesiBtivity  caused  by  Alloying  Iron 
with  various  Elements,  and  the  Specific  Heat  of  those 
Elements.  By  W.  Fletcher  Babrbtt  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1902,  69, 
480 — 485). — When  iron  is  alloyed  with  tungcsten,  cobalt,  nickel, 
chromium,  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  or  aluminium,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  conductivity,  but  this  decrease  has  apparently  no  connection  with 
the  conductivity  of  the  added  element ;  thus  aluminium,  which  is  a 
much  better  conductor  than  nickel,  has  a  far  greater  effect  than  the 
latter  metal  on  the  conductivity  of  iron.  The  author  finds  that  the 
elements  with  the  highest  atomic  weight  produce  the  least  increase  in 
the  resistance  of  iron.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  this  increase  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  order  of  the  specific  heats  of 
the  added  elements.  The  order  of  thermal  conductivity  of  the  alloys 
has  so  far  been  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  electrical  con- 
ductivity. The  order  of  magnetic  permeability  of  the  alloys  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  their  electrical  conductivity.  The  magnetic 
susceptibility  of  iron  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  silicon  and 
especially  of  aluminium,  probably  owing  to  the  affinity  of  these  ele- 
ments for  oxygen.  J.  0.  P. 

Permeability  of  Animal  Membranes.  By  G.  Galeotti  {ZeiL 
physikal,  Chem.,  1902,  40,  481— 497).— The  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  in  a  specially  constructed  cell  by  0*liV 
and  0'8iV  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  fluoride,  potassium 
chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  potassium  oxalate, 
ammonium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  magnesium  sulphate  was 
determined  by  the  Kohlrausch  method.  The  following  animal  mem- 
branes were  then  introduced  on  a  silver  ring  into  the  cell,  and  the 
resistance  again  determined  :  intestine  of  sheep,  pericardium  of  dog, 
mesentery  of  young  dog,  bladder  of  turtle,  coBcum  of  dog,  and  intestine 
of  holothurium.  The  membranes  were  used  fresh,  and  after  being 
killed  by  chloroform  vapour.  The  intestine  of  sheep  and  the  mesentery 
of  dog  are  easily  permeable  by  the  ions,  and  the  resistance  is  not  much 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  these  into  the  cell.  The  pericardium 
of  dog  is  easily  permeable  by  the  univalent  ions  of  a  binary  electrolyte, 
but  the  bivalent  ions  do  not  pass  through  so  easily.  Introduction  of 
the  turtle  bladder  greatly  increases  the  resistance,  and  the  ions,  there- 
fore, do  not  pass  through  easily.  The  behaviour  of  the  coecum  of  dog 
and  intestine  of  holothurium  shows  that  the  sodium  ion  passes  tly^ough 
more  easily  when  present  with  the  chlorine  ion  than  when  with  the 
fluorine  ion ;  the  chlorine  ion  permeates  more  easily  when  associated 
with  the  sodium  ion  than  when  with  ammonium,  calcium,  or  potassium 
ions ;  SO/'  passes  through  more  easily  when  derived  from  ma^esium 
sulphate  than  when  it  is  the  product  of  dissociation  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  sulphate. 

The  permeability  of  the  first  three  membranes  mentioned  is  hardly 
affected  by  killing,  and  so  these  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  diffusion 
membranes.  The  permeability  of  the  other  membranes  is  greatly 
increased  by  killing,  so  that  the  resistance  observed  with  the  dead 
membrane  in  the  cell  is  almost  the  same  as  that  without  a  membrane. 

J.  McC. 
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Thermostats  apnd  Thermoregulators.  By  William  C.  Geek 
(/.  Physical  C/iem.,  1902,  6,  85— 105).— The  author  first  briefly  dis- 
cusses th^  various  forms  of  thermostats,  namely,  those  dependent  on 
the  equilibrium  of  two  different  phases,  and  those  dependent  on 
mechanical  regulators.  The  essentials  of  a  good  thermostat  are  (1) 
good  insulation  and  low  radiation  constant ;  (2)  delicate  control  of 
heat  supply ;  (3)  thorough  stirring ;  (4)  simple  and  sensitive  regula- 
tion.  He  then  describes  a  form  of  thermostat  by  which  with  ease 
constancy  to  0*005°  is  obtained,  and  with  care,  a  much  higher  con- 
stancy. The  water-bath  is  heated  by  an  electric  current  which  passes 
through  a  lamp  resistance,  or  may  be  short  circuited.  When  the 
temperature  falls,  the  current  is  short  circuited,  but  when  it  rises  it 
causes  the  closing  of  a  relay  circuit  by  which  the  lamp  resistance  is 
again  thrown  into  the  heating  circuit.  L.  M.  J. 

A  Thermostat  Sensitive  to  a  Thousandth  of  a  Degree.  By 
Walter  P.  Bradley  and  A.  W.  Browne  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1902,  6, 
118 — 135). — The  thermostat  was  one  employed  in  the  determination 
of  critical  constants,  and  consists  of  two  main  parts,  (1)  the  thermostat 
proper,  and  (2)  the  reservoir  containing  water  kept  at  an  approximately 
constant  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  thermostat.  The 
water  in  this  reservoir  feeds  the  thermostat,  but  the  supply  is  throttled 
by  mercury,  and  if  necessary  cut  off.  The  throttling  is,  however, 
preferable,  as  directly  the  cut  off  occurs  the  temperature  becomes 
oscillatory,  whereas  when  it  is  within  the  throttling  range  it  is  almost 
absolutely  constant.  L.  M.  J. 

Specific  Heat  of  Substances  at  the  Absolute  Zero.  By  A. 
PoNsoT  {CompL  rend.,  1902,  134,  703— 706).— The  author  deduces  by 
thermodynamical  reasoning  the  following:  (1)  at  absolute  zero,  the 
heat  thermal  capacity  of  a  system  is  the  sum  of  the  thermal  capacities 
of  its  elemental  components  in  the  solid  state.  (2)  The  specific  heat  of 
a  saturated  vapour  is  less  than  that  of  its  solid  or  liquid,  but  both 
tend  towards  the  same  value  at  absolute  zero  (compare  Behn,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  259).  L.  M.  J. 

Boiling  Point  of  Selenium  and  other  Pjrrometric  Constants. 
By  Daniel  Berthelot  {CompL  rend.,  1902,  134,  705— 708).— The 
following  values  have  been  obtained  by  the  author  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  previously  described  {ConipL  rend,,  1895,  120,  831 ;  1898, 
126,  410).  Boiling  point  of  selenium,  690°  +  (/*  -  760)/10  ;  where  h  is 
the  pressure  in  millimetres  not  far  removed  from  the  normal  pressure  ; 
boiling  point  of  cadmium,  778°  +  (/t-760)/9 ;  boiling  point  of  zinc, 
918°+(/i-760)/8;  melting  point  of  silver,  962°;  melting  point  of 
gold,  1064°.  L.  M.  J. 

Heats  of  Dissolution  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Ammonia,  and  the 
Latent  Heat  of  Fusion  of  SoUd  Ammonia.  By  Gustavb  Massol 
{CompL  rend.,  1902, 134, .653 — 655).— From  the  determinations  of  the 
heats  of  dissolution  of  solid  and  of  liquid  ammonia  at  temperatures 
very  near  to  —  75°,  the  melting  poinc  of  the  solid,  the  author  calculates 
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the  latent  heat  of  fusion. '  The  values  obtained  for  the  molecular  heat 
of  dissolution  in  100  molecules  of  water  were :  Liquid,  +r77Cal. ; 
solid, -0068  Oal.,  from  which  the  value  1-838  Cal.  results  for  the 
molecular  latent  heat  of  fusion,  a  number  not  far  removed  from  that 
of  water,  1-43  Cal.  L.  M.J. 

Thermal  Equivalent  of  Dissociation  and  Vaporisation,  the 
Heat  of  Solidiflcation  of  Ammonia.  By  Eobbbt  db  Fobcband 
(CompL  rend,,  1902,  134,  708—711). — In  the  case  of  a  solid  dissociable 
compound  of  a  gas,  such  as  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with  various 
metallic  chlorides,  the  relation  holds  QJT^  =  QjT^  =  k{AhontdO),hence 
(Qi  -  Q^)  =  *(7\  -  ^a).  The  value  (T^  -  T^)/{Qi  -  Q^  is  what  the  author 
terms  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  dissociation,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
compounds  mentioned,  although  the  values  of  (Z\  -  T^  vary  from  17*9° 
to  212*5^,  yet  the  mean  of  the  above  quotient  is  about  311°.  For 
gaseous  ammonia,  Q/T^^k,  where  Q  is  the  total  heat  of  solidification 
L-\-S,  By  this  means,  the  value  for  L-\-S  can  be  calculated,  the  result 
obtained  being  7*695  Oal.  L.  M.  J. 

Latent  Heat  of  Solidiflcation  of  Liquid  Ammonia.  By 
Robert  de  Fobcbamd  and  Gustavk  Mabsol  (Compt.  rend,,  1902,  134, 
743 — 745). — The  mean  value  for  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  liquid 
ammonia  obtained  by  different  methods  is  1  '882  Cal. ;  this,  with 
Massol's  determination  of  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  solid  ammonia, 
-0*068  Cal.,  leads  to  the  value  1*95  Cal.  for  the  molecular  heat  of 
fusion  of  ammonia,  and  from  this  the  value  7'695~  1*950  =  5*74  Cal. 
for  the  molecular  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  is  obtained.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  value  for  water  is  in  accord  with  the 
generalisation  of  de  Forcrand  (preceding  abstract).  L.  M.  J. 

The  Relation  {L  +  S)IT=Q/T^  =  k,  By  Robert  de  Fobckand 
{Compt,  rend,,  1902,  134,  768— 770).— From  observations  on  am- 
moniacal  metallic  chlorides,  the  author  has  previously  deduced  the 
value  7*695  Cal.  for  L-{-S  in  the  case  of  ammonia.  The  value  of  ^S" 
has  been  directly  determined  and  is  1*95  Cal.  The  value  of  L  may 
be  calculated  by  Clapeyron's  rule  from  Hegnault's  determinations  of 
the  vapour  pressure  of  ammonia.  The  values  thus  obtained  fall 
regularly  from  5*73  at  240*5°  to  5*22  at  323°  absolute,  the  first  value 
being  that  at  the  boiling  point  under  760  mm.  The  value  Z  +  ^  is  hence 
5*73  +  1*95  Cal.,  that  is,  7*68  Cal.,  which  is  in  good  accord  with  the 
calculated  value  (7*695),  and  hence  confirms  the  validity  of  the  rule 
(this  vol.,  ii,  60).  L.  M.  J. 

'  Relation  between  the  Latent  Heat  of  Evaporation  and  the 
Vapour  Density.  By  W.  A.  Kurbatoff  (J,  Rusa,  Phya,  Chem,  Soc., 
1902,  34,  250 — 287).— The  author  describes  a  method  for  determining 
the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  compounds  which  readily  solidify, 
a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  used  being  also  given.  The  total  heat 
required  to  convert  solid  aniline  hydrochloride  into  vapour  is  deter- 
mined, and  also  the  heat  absorbed  in  melting  the  salt  and  heating  it 
to  the  boiling  point.     These  measurements  having  been  made  at  various 
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pressures,  the  differences  between  the  corresponding  pairs  of  nvmbera 
gire  the  latent  heats  of  evaporation  at  the  different  pressures.  The 
values  of  these  latent  heats  are :  Under  760  mm.  pressure  (b.  p.  244°), 
2520  Cal. ;  under  473  mm.  (b.  p.  230°),  241-4  Cal. ;  under  394-6  mm. 
(b.  p.  225°),  262-7  Cal.  ;  under  562  mm.  (b.  p.  235°),  246*4  CaL ;  under 
4421  mm.  (b.  p.  2279°),  242*6  Cal. 

By  means  of  the  Clausius-CIapeyron  formula,  the  amounts  of  dis- 
sociation at  the  boiling  points  under  different  pressures  may  be  calcu- 
lated, and  in  this  way  it  is  found  that  at  its  boiling  point  (244°)  under 
760  mm.  pressure,  aniline  hydrochloride  undergoes  complete  dissociation, 
whilst  at  a  temperature  15 — 20°  lower  than  this,  about  10 — 15  per 
cent,  of  the  salt  remains  undissociated  in  the  state  of  vapour.  There 
is  no  dissociation  in  the  liquid  salt. 

The  author  shows  that  Trouton's  law,  namely,  pi//2^«a  constant 
(p  being  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  M  the  molecular  weight,  and 
^  the  absolute  boiling  point),  can  be  derived  from  the  Clausius-CIapeyron 
formula,  and  hence  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence,  but  as 
a  general  law  for  all  liquids.  For  a  series  of  98  organic  and  inorganic 
liquids  for  which  data  are  available,  the  value  of  the  above  expression 
varies  between  19 '6  and  22*45,  the  mean  number  being  about  21. 
Acetic,  formic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids,  nitrogen  peroxide,  boron 
chloride,  nitromethane,  nitroethane,  acetone,  chloral  hydrate,  and 
chlorosulphonic  acid  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  also  are  the  follow- 
ing series  of  compounds  :  Water  and  the  alcohols,  which  all  give  a 
constant  somewhat  greater  (22*36 — 28*2)  than  21  ;  the  nitriles,  for 
which  the  constant  is  low,  (-19*5 — 19*97) ;  and  amylamine,  which  is 
the  only  amine  for  which  the  data  are  known,  and  which  gives  a  value 
23-3. 

The  relation  brought  forward  by  Linebarger,  namely, pMIT+2logp^ 
a  constant  (where  p  is  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  li  the  mol. 
weight,  T  the  absolute  boiling  point  at  the  pressure  p)  is  not  upheld 
by  the  experimental  data,  the  value  of  the  expression  varying  to  the 
extent  of  12 — 15  per  cent,  for  a  liquid  boiling  under  different  pres- 
sures. T.  H.  P. 

Vapour  Pressure  in  the  System,  Water- Aoetone-Phenol.  II. 
By  Franz  A.  H.  Schreinemakers  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1902,  40, 
440 — 464.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  243). — By  plotting  the  results 
previously  obtained  at  56*5°  on  a  system  of  coordinates,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mixtures  which  boil  at  this  particular  temperature  and  at 
a  given  pressure  can  be  ascertained.  For  the  pressure  300  mm.,  the 
results  are  graphically  represented  on  a  triangle.  There  are  eight 
mixtures  which  boil  under  the  given  conditions  (56*5°  and  300  mm.), 
and  when  the  compositions  of  these  are  introduced  into  the  diagram  it 
is  found  that  four  of  them  lie  on  a  straight  line  and  are  contained  within 
the  binodal  curve.  Any  mixture  the  composition  of  which  is  represented 
on  this  line  separates  into  two  layers,  the  compositions  of  which  are 
given  by  the  points  where  the  binodal  curve  cuts  the  line ;  they  all 
boil  at  56*5°  under  a  pressure  of  300  mm.  The  line  made  up  of  two 
curves  and  a  straight  part  is  the  "  vaporisation  curve,"  and  a  corre- 
sponding **  condensation  curve  **  is  introduced  into  the  diagram.  These 
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curves  divide  the  triangle  into  three  fields:  a  gaseous,  a  liquid, 
and  a  heterogeneous.  As  the  pressure  decreases,  the  vaporisation 
curve  is  so  displaced  that  the  liquid  field  becomes  smaller  and  ulti- 
mately coincides  with  the  side  of  the  triangle  representing  water  and 
phenol.  Increase  of  pressure  increases  the  liquid  field,  so  that  at 
760  mm.  (temperature  56*5^)  all  the  components,  all  binary,  and  all 
ternary  mixtures  must  be  liquid.  The  composition  of  mixtures  which 
boil  at  56*5^  under  various  pressures  is  also  given  in  a  table. 

The  composition  of  the  phases  of  a  three-phase  system  consisting 
of  two  liquids  and  a  vapour  in  equilibrium  is  represented  in  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  this  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  distillation  pres- 
sure and  the  composition  of  distillate  and  residue. 

The  vaporisation  curves'  at  temperatures  50^,  68°,  and  75°  are  given 
for  various  pressures.  At  50°,  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  critical 
liquid  is  305  mm.  Another  critical  liquid  has  the  vapour  pressure 
550  mm.  at  this  same  temperature,  but  this  is  made  up  from  the 
system  water-phenol.  At  75°,  the  binodal  curve  lies  wholly  within  the 
triangle,  and  within  the  liquid  field  at  a  pressure  of  760  mm.,  therefore 
all  two-layer  systems  can  be  realised  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  vapour  pressure  of  the  critical  liquid  at  this  tempera- 
ture is  685  mm.,  that  of  the  other  critical  liquid  being  310  mm.  As 
the  temperature  rises,  these  two  points  approach  each  other  and  coin- 
cide at  92°  j  the  composition  of  the  critical  liquid  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  function  of  the  temperature. 

The  author  also  describes  how  the  results  may  be  represented  on  a 
space  model ;  provided  that  the  temperature  is  kept  constant,  the  vapour 
pressure  can  be  represented  as  a  function  of  two  variables  depending 
on  the  composition.  J.  McC. 

Calorimetrio  Determination  of  the  Form  of  Pressure  Melt- 
ing Point  Curves.  By  Arsenia  Wycheslavtzeff  (/.  Ru88,  Phys, 
Chenu  Soc,f  1902,  34,  ii,  41 — 46). — The  author  has  devised  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  introduced  by  de  Yisser  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  563)  for 
determining  calorimetrically  the  value  of  Av/Ar,  the  ratio  of  the 
change  of  volume  to  the  corresponding  heat  of  fusion.  Multiplying 
this  number  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  and  by  the  abso- 
lute melting  point  of  the  substance  gives  dt/dp,  which  determines  the 
form  of  the  melting  point  curve.  In  de  Visser's  method,  the  calori- 
meter is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  a  large 
quantity  of  which  is  hence  required.  The  author  therefore  uses  a 
bath  of  ordinary  machine  oil  provided  with  a  stirrer  and  thermostat ;  a 
sketch  of  the  apparatus  is  given. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  of  dt/dp  found  in  this 
way  by  the  author,  together  with  those  determined  by  direct  measure- 
ment by  various  investigators : 

Calorimetric.  Direct. 

Naphthalene     00355         00351  and  00361 

o-Nitrophenol  0-0202         00232    „    00191 

Phenol  0-0146         0-0H4 

o-Oresol     0'0156  — 

Trimethylcarbinol    0-0262  — 

T.  H.  P. 
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Method  of  Determining  the  Freezing  Point  of  a  Solution 
at  Constant  Temperature.  By  K.  Pbytz  (Ann,  Phystk,  1902,  [iv], 
7,  882 — 892). — The  freezing  point  of  an  aqueous  solution  can  be 
defined  as  that  temperature  at  which  ice  and  a  solution  may  be  brought 
together  without  producing  either  a  rise  or  fall  of  temperature,  and 
on  this  definition  the  author's  method  is  based.  A  Dewar  vacuum 
vessel  is  filled  with  broken  ice,  and  in  it  is  suspended  a  Beckmann 
thermometer  surrounded  with  a  spiral  tube  ending  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  solution  the  freezing  point  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined is  well  cooled,  and  then  allowed  to  flow  slowly  through  the 
spiral  tube  and  up  through  the  broken  ice  round  the  thermometer. 
The  thermometer  gradually  falls  and  ultimately  remains  constant  at 
the  freezing  point  of  the  solution ;  this  point  is  independent,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  rate  o{  flow  of  the  solution  and  of  the  external 
temperature.  The  author  claims  that  the  above  procedure  has  several 
advantages  over  the  usual  method. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  the  outer  wall  of  a  vacuum  vessel  such  as 
that  used  by  the  author  (6  cm.  internal  diameter)  is  1^  higher  in 
temperature  than  the  interior,  each  square  centimetre  of  the  inner 
wall  receives  0*00006  gram  cal.  per  minute.  J.  C.  P. 

Oryoscopic  Researches.  By  Paul  D.  Curustchoff  (/.  Rttss, 
Fh7j8,  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  34,  153— 182  j  323—350.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  86  and  373). — The  author  has  made  use  of  the  method 
previously  described  by  him  {loe,  eit,),  and  here  described  in  detail 
with  the  aid  of  sketches  of  the  apparatus,  to  measure  the  depressions 
of  freezing  point  of  aqueous  solutions  of  podium  and  potassium 
chlorides,  potassium  bromide  and  sulphate,  lead  nitrate,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sucrose.  From  the  results  obtained,  it  is  concluded  that : 
(1)  the  method  is  sensitive  and  accurate;  (2)  the  magnitude  of  the 
coefiicient  of  depression  (depression  divided  by  concentration),  and 
hence  the  mol.  depression  of  freezing  point,  is  not  dependent  on  the 
dilution  for  all  aqueous  solutions.  The  way  in  which,  in  some  cases, 
the  mol.  depression  varies  with  the  dilution  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
theory  of  dissociation  as  put  forward  by  Arrhenius.  T.  H.  P. 

Liquefaction  of  Gaseous  Mixtures.  By  F.  Caubbt  (Zeit. 
jyfiysikal  Chem.,  1902,  40,  257— 367).— A  brief  history  is  first  given 
of  previous  observations  and  discussions  concerning  critical  phenomena, 
and  a  complete  bibliography  is  added.  The  mixtures  examined  by  the 
author  were:  (1)  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  (2)  carbon 
dioxide  and  methyl  chloride,  (3)  methyl  chloride  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
In  the  first  system,  eight  separate  mixtures  were  investigated,  in  which 
the  concentration  of  the  carbon  dioxide  varied  from  0*10346  to 
091095;  the  critical  relations  for  the  two  'pure  gases  are  obtained 
from  the  ^  observations  of  Gailletet  and  Mathias,  and  of  Amagat. 
The  relations  between  specific  volume  and  temperature  are  first 
considered,  the  mixture  containing  0' 47 103  of  carbon  dioxide  being 
taken  as  an  example.  For  this  mixture  at  46*2^,  the  specific  volume 
of  saturated  vapoiu*  is  20*33  c.c,  and  of  the  liquid  13 18  c.c. ;  at  56*8^, 
the  corresponding  values  are  14101  and  1*499  ;  at  70^  they  are  9*973 
and  1*607.     At  86°,  the  specific  volume  of  the  saturated  vapour  is 
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5 '917,  and  when  the  volume  decreases  drops  of  liquid  appear  which 
increase  until  they  possess  the  specific  yolume  2*223,  when  by  a  slight 
motion  of  the  stirrer  (an  iron  stirrer  inside  the  tube  and  moved  by 
an  electro-magnet),  the  whole  system  becomes  homogeneous.  This  is 
hence  the  critical  temperature.  At  88°,  that  is,  above  the  critic.il 
temperature,  liquid  drops  are  formed  when  the  specific  volume  reaches 
5*4  c.c;  these  increase  until  the  quantity  of  liquid  reaches  a  maximum, 
when  they  decrease  and  disappear  at  the  specific  volume  2*295.  At 
92'8°,  drops  of  liquid  appear,  and  disappear  at  the  same  specific 
volume,  3'7  c.c,  so  that  this  is  the  maximum  temperature  at  which 
liquid  can  be  formed,  and  between  this  and  the  critical  temperature 
the  system  has  no  specific  volume  in  the  liquid  state  and  two  values 
of  specific  volume  in  the  state  of  saturated  vapour.  Between 
these  two  temperatures,  retrograde  condensation  is  observed.  The 
curves  for  all  the  mixtures  are  given,  and  from  these  the  form  of 
the  critical  line  can  be  seen,  although  it  is  only  clearly  shown  in  a 
spatial  projection  in  which  a  third  axis  of  concentration  is  added. 
The  curves  representing  pressure  against  temperature  are  next  con- 
sidered ;  at  temperatures  below  the  critical  temperature,  two  important 
points  are  obtained — (1)  the  dew  point,  when  liquid  drops  first  form, 
and  (2)  the  boiling  point  where  the  liquid  phase  alone  exists.  The 
values  of  these  two  points  for  the  previous  mixture  are  56  8°,  29*6 
and  69  atms. ;  70*4°,  41  and  82*4  atms. ;  83°,  57*2  and  92  atms.  At 
86°,  the  dew  point  is  at  63*4  atms.,  and  the  critical  point  93  atms. 
Above  the  critical  temperature,  no  boiling  point  results,  but  two  dew 
points  with  an  intermediate  pressure  at  which  the  liquid  is  a  maxi- 
mum. At  91*4°,  these  pressures  are  76,  88,  92*2  atms.  The  critical 
line  is  hence  the  line  at  which  the  boiling  point  and  dew  point  surfaces 
meet.  The  form  of  the  isotherms  is  next  considered ;  the  course  is 
that  of  a  simple  gas  until  the  dew  point  is  reached,  when  a  discon- 
tinuity occurs,  and  the  curve  becomes  less  steep  (ordinates  = 
pressure) ;  it,  however,  still  slopes  upward,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  isotherm  of  a  single  fluid,  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached, 
when  the  isotherm  again  becomes  steeper.  In  the  critical  isotherm, 
however,  there  is  no  discontinuity  at  this  second  point,  the  isotherm 
being  continuous  from  the  two-phase  to  the  one-phase  system.  Eetro- 
grade  condensation  is  fully  examined  in  those  mixtures  in  which  it  is 
best  observed,  and  tables  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  phase  at  different 
pressures  between  the  two  dew  points  are  given  for  various  tempera- 
tures. The  author  states  that  the  appearance  of  the  liquid  is  so 
different  during  retrograde  condensation  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken, 
the  meniscus  is  flat,  and  the  internal  friction  is  far  less  than  that  of 
the  liquid  below  the  critical  temperature,  this  being  rendered  very 
evident  by  the  motion  of  the  stirrer.  At  any  given  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  composition  of  liquid  and  vapour  in  equilibrium  is 
fixed,  and  as  the  dew  point  curve  gives  the  values  of  the  concentration 
of  the  vapour  in  equilibrium  with  liquid  at  various  values  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  whilst  the  boiling  point  curve  gives  the 
composition  of  the  liquid  in  equilibrium  with  vapour,  the  compositions 
of  liquid  and  vapour  in  equilibrium  with  each  other  are  readily 
obtained,  and  tables  of  these  values  are  given.     The  specific  volumes 
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are  also  calculated  and  shown  by  curves  ;  at  the  critical  temperature, 
the  curves  become  continuous.  The  system  methyl  chloride  and 
carbon  dioxide  was  very  similar,  but  in  the  case  of  the  methyl  chloride 
and  sulphur  dioxide  system  at  certain  concentrations  the  dew  point 
and  boiling  point  lines  are  tangential  at  certain  points.  These  points 
are  the  points  of  Gibbs  and  KonowalofP.  At  such  a  point,  therefore, 
there  is  no  change  of  pressure  during  liquefaction,  and  the  mixture  at 
this  temperature  behaves  like  a  single  substance  with  a  horizontal 
isotherm  during  the  two-phase  portion.  In  such  a  system,  two  equili- 
brium systems  with  double  phase  may  occur  at  a  given  temperature 
and  pressure ;  where  this  occurs,  both  phases  in  the  one  system  mu^t 
be  more  concentrated  than  the  corresponding  phases  in  the  second. 
The  paper  concludes  with  a  full  account  of  the  apparatus  and  experi- 
mental methods  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  147,  148).  L.  M.  J. 

Application  of  Optical  Observations  to  the  Study  of 
Diflftision.  By  J.  Thoveet  {Compt,  rend.,  1902,  134,  594—596).— 
The  paper  contains  the  results  of  experiments  obtained  by  the  method 
previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  197),  and  coefficients  of  diffusion 
are  given  for  a  number  of  salts  and  acids  at  various  concentrations. 
The  author  states  that  the  values  for  the  salts  are  in  good  accord  with 
those  deduced  according  to  Nernst's  theory  from  electrolytic  data,  but 
in  the  case  of  acids  the  values  are  lower  than  those  so  calculated. 

L.  M.  J. 

Osmotic  Properties  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  By  Benjamin 
MooRK  and  William  H.  Paekeb  {Amer.  J,  FhysioL,  1902, 7,  261—293). 
— See  this  vol.,  ii,  413. 

Theory  of  the  Velocity  of  Chemical  Reactions.  By  Hans 
EuLEE  (ZeiL  physikal,  Clism,,  1902,  40,  498— 503).— A  reply  to  Weg- 
scbeider's  objections  (this  vol.,  ii,  9)  to  the  theory  of  ester  hydrolysis 
already  developed  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  532).  If  the  con- 
stants, ki  K,  and  K  of  the  equations:  (a)  -d  fester]  /dl  ^k  [ester] 
[water] ;  (b)  -  d  [ester]  fdt  =  k  [ester]  [HCl  diss.]  ;  and  (c)  -  d  [ester] 
/dt  B  [ester]  {[water  diss.]  +ir[HCl  diss.]},  can  be  determined,  the 
existence  of  an  intermediary  reaction  must  be  assumed  in  order  to 
explain  the  catalysis.  J.  McC. 

Decomposition  of  Mercurous  Chloride  by  Dissolved  Chlor- 
ides. A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  Concentrated 
Solutions.  By  Theodore  W.  Kichards  and  E.  H.  Archibald  {Zeit. 
physikcU.  Chem.,  1902,  40,  385— 398).— The  action  of  concentrated 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  on  mercurous  chloride  and  the  disturbing 
effects  caused  by  this  in  the  Ostwald  normal  element  were  formerly 
noticed  by  Bichards  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  7),  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  action  might  be  a  catalytic  one.  The  amount  of  mercury  salt  found 
in  solution  when  calomel  is  shaken  with  solutions  of  various  concentra- 
tions of  the  chlorides  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  barium,  and  calcium,  have 
been  determined.  The  dissolved  mercury  exists  wholly  in  the  mercurie 
condition.  The  results  are  graphically  represented,  and  from  the 
curves  it  can  be  seen  that  as  the  concentration  of  the  sodium  chloride 
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increases,  the  quantity  of  dissolved  mercuric  chloride  rises  continuously  ; 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  maximum  solubility  is  reached  when  the  acid 
is  about  IN,  and  at  higher  concentrations  the  amount  dissolved 
remains  practically  constant.  Calcium  chloride  also  shows  a  maximum 
solvent  power  at  about  IN,  The  action  of  the  dissolved  chloride  is 
not  catalytic,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  proceeds  is  a  simple  function 
of  the  square  of  the  concentration  of  the  chlorine  ions.  The  results 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  assuming  that  a  complex  ion  HgOl^'" 
is  produced  which  is  highly  dissociated  (compare  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes, 
Abstr.,  1890,  388). 

The  system  is  one  with  four  components,  namely,  water,  dissolved 
salt,  mercury  (formed  by  reduction),  and  mercuric  chloride,  and  when, 
at  a  definite  temperature,  the  four  phases — mercury,  mercuric  chloride, 
solution,  and  vapour — are  present,  there  is  only  one  degree  of  freedom 
required  to  define  the  system  j  this  appears  to  be  the  concentration  of 
the  chlorine  ions. 

Similar  reactions  are  effected  by  bromides  and  iodides,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  by  sulphates. 

Care  must  be  taken,  when  precipitating  mercury  as  mercurous  chlor- 
ide, to  avoid  the  presence  of  much  soluble  chloride.  J.  McC. 

Decomposition  of  Organic  Halogen  Compounds  by  Sodium 
Amalgam  in  Alcoholic  Solution.  By  Eichard  LowENflERz(^(et^. 
physikal,  Chem,,  1902,  40,  399—439.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  338 ; 
1901,  ii,  308). — The  reaction  between  sodium  amalagamand  iodobenzene 
in  alcoholic  solution  has  been  studied  in  detail ;  experiments  have  also 
been  made  n8ing  i^obutyl  iodide,  wobutyl  bromide,  and  bromobenzene. 
The  reaction  is  not  so  simple  as  when  sodium  alone  is  used  and  the  value 
of  Aj=  l/(Na).log.  al{a  -  ac)  is  not  by  any  means  constant  j  (Na)  is  the 
quantity  of  dissolved  sodium,  a  the  original  amount  of  halogen 
compound,  and  x  the  quantity  decomposed.  The  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  alcohol  is  without  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
reaction. 

The  results  with  iodobenzene  show  that  the  presence  of  dissolved 
sodium  (as  ethoxide)  or  of  sodium  iodide  formed  in  the  reaction  has  no 
effect  on  the  value  of  k.  The  decomposition  of  iodobenzene  by  sodium 
amalgam  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
iodobenzene ;  as  the  concentration  of  the  iodobenzene  decreases  from 
0'4gram-mo].  to  00015  gram-mol.,  the  value  of  k  rises  from  067  to 
30'3.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  decomposition  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  determined.  No  influence  can  be  traced  to  the 
surface  area  of  the  amalgam.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained 
with  potassium  and  lithium  amalgams. 

The  decomposition  of  bromobenzene  by  sodium  amalgam  takes  place 
extremely  irregularly,  so  that  the  value  of  k  varies  with  circumstances 
and  even  in  parallel  experiments  the  same  value  cannot  be  obtained ; 
the  influence  of  rapid  stirring  is  particularly  noticeable.  The 
behaviour  of  tVobutyl  bromide  is  very  similar  to  that  of  bromobenzene. 

Chlorobenzene  in  alcoholic  solution,  when  shaken  with  sodium  amal- 
gam, is  only  decomposed  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent.  One  of 
the  chlorine  atoms  of  chloroform  is  easily  removed  by  treatment 
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with  sodium  amalgam  but  further  decomposition  is  exceedingly 
slow. 

The  author  discusses  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  connection 
with  Kekuli^'s  method  of  estimating  halogen  in  organic  compounds. 

The  difference  in  the  reaction  caused  by  sodium  and  that  brought 
about  by  sodium  amalgam  is  possibly  due  to  secondary  reactions 
taking  place  when  amalgam  is  used.  J.  McC. 

The  System  Bismuth  Oxide,  Nitric  Acid,  and  Water.  By 
G.  M.  RuTTKN  {Zeit,  anorg.  CJiem.,  1902,  30,  342— 405).— Full  details 
are  given  of  work  already  described  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  24).     J.  0.  P. 

Method  of  Cedculating  Solubilities  and  the  Equilibrium  Con- 
Btants  of  Chemical  Reactions,  and  a  Formula  for  the  Latent 
Heats  of  Vaporisation.  By  Alexander  Findlay  {Proc.  Roy^  Socy 
1902,  69,  471— 478).— Ramsay  and  Young  have  shown  {PhiL  Mag., 
1886,  [v],  21,  33)  that  if  the  complete  vapour  pressure  curve  of  one 
substance  and  the  vapour  pressure  of  another  substance  at  two 
temperatures  are  known,  the  vapour  pressure  curve  of  the  second 
substance  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  first.  The  relation  between 
the  two  vapour  pressure  curves  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 
R  =  K  +  c{t'  — 1\  and  the  author  finds  that  a  precisely  similar  equation 
connects  the  solubility  curves  of  two  substances ;  in  this  case,'/?  and  R 
are  the  ratios  of  the  absolute  temperatures  at  which  the  substances 
have  equal  solubilities,  c  is  a  constant  with  a  small  positive  or  negatV're 
value,  t'  and  t  are  the  two  temperatures  at  which  the  solubility  of  the 
second  substance  is  known.  The  applicability  of  the  equation  has  been 
tested  with  very  satisfactory  results  on  such  pairs  of  substances  as 
zinc  chloride  and  bromide,  potassium  chloride  and  bromide,  cadmium 
bromide  and  potassium  nitrate,  m-  and  jt7-hydroxy benzoic  acids.  The 
equation  is  independent  of  the  state  of  ionisation  of  the  dissolved 
substance,  and  of  the  sign  of  the  heat  of  solution. 

The  temperature  curves  of  the  equilibrium  constants  of  two 
reactions,  even  of  quite  different  types,  are  related  in  a  like  manner, 
and  an  equation  similar  to  the  one  quoted  above  is  shown  to  apply 
satisfactorily  to  the  reactions  2Hl^H2  +  Io  (Bodenstein,  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  637)  and  2CH3-CO-OH2^CH3-CO-CHa-C(aH3)2-OH  (Koelichen, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  395). 

The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  a  substance  can  be  calculated, 
within  a  certain  range,  from  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  another 
substance  by  means  of  the  empirical  equation  L^  =  L^T^9  where  Z^  is 
the  latent  heat  of  the  first  substance  at  the  absolute  temperature  2|, 
L^  the  latent  heat  of  the  second  substance  at  T^,  at  which  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  second  substance  is  equal  to  that  of  the  first  substance 
at  7\,  and  a;  is  a  contant.  This  relation  holds  very  well  in  such  cases 
as  benzene  and  methyl  acetate,  or  benzene  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

J.  C.  P. 

Catedysis  of  Hydroxylamine  and  Hydrazine.  By  Simeon 
Tanatar  {Zeit.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1902,  40,  475-— 480).— Berthelot's 
observation  that  hydroxylamine  in  alkaline  solution  decomposes 
according   to   the    equation:    3NHj,0«NH3  +  Nj  +  3H20,    has    been 
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confirmed.  Another  reaction,  however,  takes  place  simultaneously  and 
the  evolved  gas  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  this  nitrous  oxide  is  produced  by  oxidation  of 
hydroxylamine  by  itself:  4NH3O  =  2NH3  +  NgO  +  SHgO.  When 
platinum  black  is  used  as  catalyser,  the  decomposition  takes  place 
rapidly  and  the  evolved  gas  contains  much  nitrous  oxide  and  only 
11  to  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  neutral  solution,  the  decomposition 
is  slow.  This  is  a  case  of  a  reaction  in  which  the  products  differ  when 
direct  decomposition  takes  place  and  when  a  catalyser  is  used. 

The  author  explains  the  catalysis  by  the  theory  proposed  by  Engler 
and  Wohler  (this  vol.,  ii,  127)  according  to  which  the  platinum  acts 
as  an  oxygen-carrier.  The  hydroxylamine  oxidises  the  platinum  and 
this  oxide  then  oxidises  another  part  of  the  hydroxylamine.  The 
platinum  oxide  formed  does  not  separate  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide,  and  it  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrazine  sulphate  in  aqueous  solution  is  quickly  decomposed  in 
presence  of  platinum  black  and  this  does  not  favour  the  view  expressed 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction,  for  hydrazine  cannot  directly 
oxidise  platinum  ;  the  oxidation  of  the  platinum  may,  however,  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  water  present :  SNjH^  +  SHgO  =  6NIIg  +  30 ; 
3N2H4  +  30  =  3H20  +  2NH3  +  2N2.  Possibly  the  two  catalyses  are 
different.  J.  McC. 

Inhibition  of  Chemical  Reactions  by  Foreign  Substances.  I. 
By  Stewart  W.  Young  {J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1902,  24,  297—327).— 
it  has  been  shown  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  391)  that  the  rate  of  oxidation  of 
solutions  of  stannous  chloride  by  means  of  oxygen  is  greatly  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  poisonous  substances,  especially 
alkaloids. 

The  rate  of  action  of  nitrous  oxide  and  of  nitric  oxide  on  sodium 
sulphite  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  presence  of  brucine,  and 
it  appears  therefore  that  the  inhibitory  action  is  confined  to  reactions 
in  which  free  oxygen  is  involved. 

The  effect  of  a  number  of  substances  on  the  rate  of  oxidation  of 
sodium  sulphite  by  oxygen  has  been  investigated  with  the  following 
results.  The  presence  of  brucine  hydrochloride  in  a  neutral  solution 
causes  a  considerable  retardation,  but  in  alkaline  solution  its  effect  is 
much  greater  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  reduced  to 
less  than  0  01  of  the  normal  rate  by  the  presence  of  the  brucine  salt  of 
a  concentration  1  /200,000  molar.  In  acid  solutions,  the  influence  of 
brucine  is  much  less  than  in  neutral  solutions,  and  the  period  of 
development  of  the  iohibitive  action  is  longer.  The  effect  of  quinine 
hydrogen  sulphate  in  neutral  solution  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
brucine  hydrochloride,  but  in  alkaline  solution  a  concentration  of 
1/2600  molar  is  sufficient  practically  to  stop  the  oxidation  of  the 
sodium  sulphite.  Morphine  hydrochloride,  atropine  sulphate,  sucrose, 
glycerol,  potassium  cyanide,  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  acetate, 
pyrogallol,  jt^hydroxybenzoic  acid,  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  and 
ethyl  alcohol  also  have  the  power  of  inhibiting  the  oxidation  of  sodium 
sulphite,  and  in  each  case  the  effect  produced  is  much  greater  in 
alkaline  than  in  neutral  solution.     Determinations  were  made  of  the 
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velocity  of  oxidation  in  pre&ence  of  each  of  these  substances,  and  the 
results  are  tabulated. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mioing  the  minimum  concentration  of  certain  substances  necessary  to 
produce  a  measurable  inhibiting  effect.  The  limit  of  dilution  differs 
for  different  substances,  the  effect  in  some  cases  being  still  appreciable 
at  a  dilution  of  1/2,600,000  molar. 

The  inhibitive  effect  has  been  shown  in  every  case  to  be  nob  instan- 
taneous, but  to  develop  slowly  with  the  oxidation  of  the  solution.  In 
many  cases,  it  was  found  that  after  the  addition  of  the  inhibiting  agent 
nn  initial  acceleration  occurred.  £.  G. 

Molecular  Weight  of  Liquid  Water,  and  Ostwald's  Dilu- 
tion Law.  By  Wilhklm  Vaubel  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem,,  1902,  16, 
395 — 398). — The  author  rehearses  the  grounds  for  his  view  that  the 
molecule  of  liquid  water  is  (HjO)^,  and  that  electrolytic  dissociation  in 
conditioned  by  a  combination  of  anion  or  cation  with  the  molecular 
complex  (HjO)5,  or  (HjO)^.  Combining  this  hypothesis  with  the  law 
of  mass  action,  he  deduces  the  form  of  the  dilution  law  arrived  at 
empirically  by  van't  Hoff.  J.  C.  P. 

Molecular  Weights  of  some  Carbon  Compounds  in  Con- 
centrated Solutions  with  Carbon  Compounds  as  Solvents. 
By  Clarence  L.  Speyers  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  213—223. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  213;  1899,  ii,  145;  1900,  ii,  10).— By  a 
slight  modification  of  Walker's  method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  6),  the  author 
has  determined  the  molecular  weights  of  non-volatile  organic  sub- 
stances such  as  carbamide,  resorcinol,  acetanilide,  naphthalene,  ace- 
naphthene,  and  benzamide  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  solvents : 
water,  methyl,  ethyl  and  propyl  alcohols,  and  toluene ;  the  solutions 
contained  in  some  cases  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  dissolved  sub- 
stance. The  molecular  weight  has  been  calculated  by  both  the 
formulae  w/iV=  (p  - /)')//>'  and  n/N=l{p/p),  but  the  values  obtained 
point  rather  to  the  superiority  of  the  former. 

The  author  deduces  the  equation  l{nlN ■^\)=^Q'IR.{T^-  T^jT^T^^ 
where  Q'  is  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  1  gram-mol.  of  solvent  from 
the  solution  (the  quantity  of  solution  being  very  large),  R  is  the  gas 
constant,  7\  and  Tq  the  boiling  points  of  the  solution  and  solvent 
respectively.  This  equation  is  independent  of  the  osmotic  theory  and 
may  be  used  to  determine  molecular  weights  according  to  the  boiling 
point  method,  or  to  determine  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  the  solvent. 

J.  C.  P. 

Researches  on  Physical  Changes  in  the  Condition  of 
Colloids.  I.  Behaviour  of  Gelatin.  By  Wolfgang  Pauli  and 
Peter  Bona  {Beitr,  chem.  Physiol  Path.,  1902,  2,  1 — 41.  Compaie 
Pauli,  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  265). — The  influence  of  crystalloids  on  the 
behaviour  of  colloids  is  traced  in  the  changes  produced  in  the  points 
of  fusion  and  solidification  of  gelatin  by  the  addition  of  various  organic 
and  inorganic  substances.  Ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  acetate 
raise    the    points    of   fusion   and   solidification,    whilst   sodium   and 
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ammonium  chlorides  have  the  opposite  effect ;  yariation  of  the  per- 
centage of  gelatin  leaves  the  relative  influence  of  these  salts  unaltered, 
and  for  all  concentrations  of  gelatin  the  influence  of  the  cation  is 
insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  anion.  The  curve  connecting 
the  melting  point  of  gelatin  with  the  concentration  of  the  latter  is 
concave  to  the  concentration  axis,  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  salts.  The  corresponding 
curves  for  the  solidification  point  are  practically  straight  lines,  and 
from  this  difference  in  behaviour  the  authors  conclude  that  gelatin 
about  to  melt  is  in  a  different  condition  from  gelatin  about  to  solidify, 
the  temperature  and  concentration  being  the  same. 

The  united  effect  of  two  crystalloids  (in  equivalent  concentration) 
on  the  solidification  and  fusion  of  10  per  cent,  gelatin  is  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  individual  effects.  This  result  has  been  established  with 
combinations  of  precipitating  and  non-precipitating  salts,  of  electrolytes 
and  non-electrolytes,  and  of  non-electrolytes  among  themselves.  The 
alteration  of  dissociation  produced  when  two  salts  with  a  common  ion 
are  taken  has  apparently  no  effect  on  the  solidification  of  gelatin. 

The  influence  of  crystalloids  on  the  precipitation  of  gelatin  from  its 
solutions  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on 
the  solidification  and  fusion  points.  Thus  precipitation  is  effected 
only  by  electrolytes,  whilst  both  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes  may 
help  or  hinder  solidification.  Again,  salts  which  are  alike  in  precipitat- 
ing gelatin  may  have  opposite  effects  on  the  solidification  and  fusion 
points.  It  has  further  been  observed  that  dissociation  of  the  salts  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  precipitation  of  gelatin.  The  precipitating 
power  of  salts  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  non-electrolytes,  such 
as  sucrose,  dextrose,  and  especially  carbamide.  The  author  argues 
against  Hardy's  view  that  in  the  process  of  solidification  of  a  gelatin 
solution  two  phases  are  formed,  although  this  is  doubtless  the  case  in 
the  precipitation  of  gelatin  by  electrolytes.  J.  C.  P. 

Report  of  the  [American]  Oommittee  on  Atomio  Weights. 
By  Frank  W.  Clabkb  (J.  Amer.  Ch&m.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  201—216).— 
A  rSattm^  of  the  work  published  during  1901  on  the  atomic  weights  of 
nitrogen,  calcium,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  tungsten,  uranium, 
lanthanum,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  thorium,  indium,  yttrium, 
ytterbium,  <bc. ;  a  corrected  table  of  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the 
elements  is  appended.  E.  G. 

The  Theory  of  Partial  Valenoies.  By  Emil  Erlbnmetbb,  junr. 
{J.  pr.  Chem.,  1902,  [ii],  66,  346— 364).— A  reply  to  Thiele  (this  vol., 
i,  151)  and  in  part  to  Graebe  (this  vol.,  i,  209).  G.  Y. 

Modified  Forms  of  an  Adapter  tor  Vaouum  Distillation  and 
of  a  Thermo-Begulator.  By  Thomas  S.  Patterson  (J.  Soc,  Ch$m, 
Ind.,  1902,  21,  456— 457).— The  adapter  consists  of  a  bulb-shaped 
flask,  about  55  mm.  in  diameter.  The  neck  is  closed  by  a  cork  through 
which  passes  a  narrow  glass  tube  connecting  the  apparatus  to  the 
condenser.  The  portion  of  this  tube  inside  the  flask  is  bent  towards 
the  lower  sides  of  the  latter  so  that  it  will  deliver  the  distillate  into 
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one  or  other  of  three  or  more  glass  tubes  sealed  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  flask,  so  that,  by  rotating  the  apparatus,  the  distillate  may  run 
into  separate  flasks  connected  to  the  tubes.  A  central  tube  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  pump. 

In  the  thermo-regulator  described,  the  end  of  the  mercury  tube  is 
closed  by  a  cap  of  thin  sheet  india-rubber.  Against  this  is  placed  the 
end  of  the  gas  supply  tube,  the  latter  being  cut  off  at  a  very  slight 
angle.  The  bulging  of  the  india-rubber  cap  cuts  off  the  supply  of  gas. 
The  working  temperature  of  the  apparatus  is  set  by  means  of  a  side 
tube  on  the  mercury  column,  provided  with  a  tap  and  small  funnel 
through  which  mercury  may  be  added  or  allowed  to  escape.  The  lower 
end  of  the  mercury  column  is  bent  upwards  and  widens  out  into  a 
bulb  which  may  be  filled  with  toluene  or,  possibly,  air.         W.  P.  S. 

Universal  Extraction  Apparatus  for  Solvents  with  High  and 
Low  Boiling  Points.  By  Akton  Landsibdl  {Chem,  Zeit.,  1902,  26, 
274 — 275). — The  apparatus  consists  of  the  extractor,  A,  the  tube,  E, 
which  admits  the  vapour  of  the  solvent  and  is  connected  with  a 
distilling  flask,  and  the  tube,  r,  through  which  the  extract  runs  back 
into  the  flask.  The  apparatus  is  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser  by 
means  of  the  perforated  cork,  S.  It  may  be 
used  for  the  extraction  of  solids,  or  of  liquids 
which  are  lighter  than  the  solvent.  Powders 
are  either  enclosed  in  a  filter  paper  cart- 
S  ndg^i   or  put  as   such  into    the   extractor 

after  having  introduced  at  a  a  plug  of  glass 
or  cotton- wool  and  also  some  solvent.  The 
substance  should  on  no  account  reach  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
tube  r.  When  a  liquid  has  to  be  extracted, 
a  is  filled  with  solvent  and  the  sample  is 
poured  on  to  the  surface.  The  condensed 
solvent  penetrates  the  liquid,  collects  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  runs  back  through  r 
into  the  flask.  The  stopcock,  H,  serves  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  some  of  the  solvent 
to  see  whether  the  extraction  is  complete, 
of  allowing  the  solvent  in  the  flask  to  be 
^9  H  removed  by  distillation,  and  also  of  rapidly 

Ij  emptying  the  extractor.     Two  modifications 

of  the  apparatus  are  described  in  the  paper. 
In  one  of  them  (for  solids  only)  the  stopcock  is  absent,  and  the 
solvent,  instead  of  continually  flowing  back  into  the  flask,  collects, 
and  is  then  automatically  removed  by  a  syphon.  The  other  serves 
for  the  extraction  of  liquids  which  are  heavier  than  the  solvent  used. 

L.  DE  K. 

Condensers  and  Reflux  Condensers.  By  Anton  La.ndsiedl 
Chem,  Zeit.,  1902,  26,  325— 326).— The  apparatus  may  be  used  for 
ordinary  as  well  as  fractional  distillation  and  also  serves  as  a  reflux 
apparatus.     It  consists^f  the  condenser,  A,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
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sealed  a  wide  and  strong  tube,  E^  which  admits  the  vapours,  of  the  worm, 

By  which  further  cools  the  condensed  liquid,  which  then  runs  through 

C  into  a  receiver,  and  of  a  jacket  with  a 

water  inlet  at  a  and  outlet  at  c.     During 

fractional  distillations,  the  ground   stopper 

from  E    is   removed,   and    a    thermometer 

inserted.     When   the  apparatus  is  used  as 

a  reflux  condenser,  it   is  only  necessary  to 

close  the  stopcock  near  B ;  all  but  a  few  c.c. 

of  the  distillate  runs  back  through  E  into 

the  distilling  flask. 

A  modification  of  the  apparatus  is  also 
described.  L.  de  K. 

New  Apparatus.  By  Charles  B. 
Williams  (J.  Amer.  Ch&m.  Soc,  1902,  24, 
246— 248).— The  author  has  devised  (1)  an 
instrument  for  marking  volumetric  flasks. 
(2)  A  bulb  delivery  tube  for  use  in  dis- 
tilling ammonia  in  nitrogen  estimations. 
The  latter  consists  of  an  ordinary  bulb  de- 
livery tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  closed 
with  the  exception  of  a  2  mm.  hole ;  6  or 
7  mm.  above  this  end  are  four  perforations 
arranged  at  equal  distances  round  the  tube, 
the  object  being  to  distribute  the  ammonia, 
and  thus  increase  the  facility  for  absorption 
by  the  acid.  For  details,  the  description 
and  diagrams  in  the  original  must  be  con- 
sulted. E.  a 

Some  Lecture  Experimenta.  By  F. 
BoDROUX  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27, 
349 — 351). — The  author  describes  several  experiments  to  illustrate 
combination  between  solid  substances.  When  water  is  dropped  on 
a  mixture  of  magnesium  filings  or  zinc  dust  and  iodine,  violent 
reaction  occurs,  but  the  experiment  is  much  more  brilliant  if  a 
mixture  of  aluminium  powder  and  iodine  be  employed.  In  this  case, 
the  mass  inflames  and  the  combustion  propagates  itself  throughout 
the  masfi.  A.  F. 
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The  Question  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Atmosphere.  By  Lord 
BjkYLEiGH  {Phil.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3,  416—422.  Compare  Gautier, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  538 ;  Rayleigh,  Abstr.,  1901;  ii,  141).— From  the 
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author's  experiments  it  follows  that  the  free  hydrogen  in  country  air 
does  not  exceed  one  part  in  30,000  by  volume.  The  method  employed 
was  to  pass  10  litres  of  the  dried  air  over  heated  copper  oxide  and 
absorb  the  water  formed  in  a  phosphoric  oxide  tube.  J.  O.  P. 

CompoBltlon  of  Ohlorine  Hydrate.  By  Robert  de  FoRcaAMD 
(Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  991— 993).— From  the  heat  of  formation 
from  ice  and  the  heat  of  formation  from  liquid  water,  it  is  deduced 
that  the  formula  of  chlorine  hydrate  is  ClgyTH^O  (compare  Campt, 
rend.,  1902, 134,  835).  J.  McC. 

Metallic  Chlorates.  Studies  on  the  Solubility  of  Salts.  X. 
By  Adolph  Meusseb  (^0r.,  1902,  36,  1414 — 1424). — Measurements 
are  given  of  the  solubility  of  the  chlorates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cobalt, 
nickel,  copper,  and  cadmium  in  water  at  different  temperatures,  as  well 
as  data  with  regard  to  the  transformation  points  of  their  various 
hydrates.  The  'following  is  a  summary  of  the  results.  Hexa>  and 
'tetra-hydrates  of  the  chlorates  of  zinc,  magnesium,  cobalt,  and  nickel 
can  be  obtained,  and  dihjdrates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel ; 
in  the  case  of  cadmium  chlorate,  only  the  dihydrate  is  stable,  and  with 
copper  chlorate  only  the  tetrahydrate.     In  the  case  of  the  chlorates, 

2  mols.  of  water  are  lost  at  a  time,  whilst  with  the  analogous  nitrates 

3  mols.  are  lost;  the  solubility  of  the  chlorates  is  much  greater 
throughout  than  that  of  the  nitrates.  There  appears  to  be  no  relation- 
ship between  the  order  of  solubility  of  the  hexahydrates  of  the 
chlorates  and  nitrates  of  the  same  metals,  but  the  order  of  solubility 
of  the  chlorates  at  low  temperatures  ( -  30°  to  -  20°)  is  that  of  the 
tension  of  their  normal  solutions.  W.  A.  D. 

Behaviour  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  in  Presenoe  of  Water. 
By  Artueo  Mabcacci  {AUi  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1902,  [v],  11,  i, 
324 — 326). — ^The  author  describes  experiments  which  indicate  that 
when  hydrogen  is  left  in  a  bell-jar  over  water,  the  gas  is  absorbed 
by  the  water  and  combines  with  the  dissolved  oxygen  also  present 
in  the  water.     Confirmatory  experiments  are  being  made. 

T.  H.  P. 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Oxygen.  By  Gbobge  F.  Jaubert 
{Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  778— 779). —Pure  oxygen  is  readily  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  in  a  Kipp's  or  similar  apparatus  on  compressed 
sodium  peroxide,  mixed  before  compression  with  the  calculated  quan- 
tity of  a  soluble  permanganate  or  hypochlorite,  or  with  traces  of  a 
nickel  or  cobalt  salt.  The  peroxide,  KNaOg,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
air  on  the  liquid  alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium,  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  C.  H.  B. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Selenium.  By  Julius  Meter  {Ber.,  1902, 
35,  1591 — 1693). — ^The  percentage  of  silver  in  carefully  purified  silver 
selenite  was  determined  by  electrodeposition.  The  mean  of  five 
determinations  by  this  method  gave  79*21  as  the  atomic  weight  of 
selenium  (compare  Lenher,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  18).  W.  A.  D. 
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Oomi)ounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Selenium.  By  Julius  Mbter 
{Zeit  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  80,  258— 264).— When  selenium  is  dis- 
solved in  molten  phosphorus,  no  compound  is  formed,  but  from  the 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  it  is  concluded  that  P^Se  and  P2Se, 
described  by  Hahn  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  1864,  93,  430),  do  not  exist.  A  mix- 
ture corresponding  with  the  composition  represented  by  P4Se,  when 
distilled  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  gives  pure  phosphorus  as  dis- 
tillate and  selenium  as  residue.  On  heating  a  mixture  of  phosphorus 
and  selenium  in  the  mol.  proportions  2  : 1,  some  phosphorus  distils, 
then,  at  a  higher  temperature  (360 — 400^),  heavy,  red  vapours  are 
formed  which  condense  to  oily  drops,  and  these  ultimately  solidify. 
Analysis  shows  that  this  red  substance  has  the  composition  T^Se^.  It 
closely  resembles  P4S3  in  behaviour,  and  is  very  readily  attacked  by 
moisture. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  selenium,  when  fused  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions, give  the  compounds  P4S3,  P^S^Se,  P^SSe^,  and  P4Seg.  The 
melting  poinb  rises  with  the  proportion  of  selenium,  as  the  following 
values  show  :  P^Sg,  150—160°;  P^S^Se,  190—200°;  P^SSe^,  225—230°, 
and  P.Se,,  300°. 

On  fusing  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  selenium  in  the  mol.  pro- 
portions 2  : 3,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  may  be  the  compound 
PjSog ;  on  distillation,  it  yields,  first  P4Se3,  and  at  a  red  heat  a  dark 
substance  passes  over  which,  according  to  analysis,  is  PoSe.. 

J.  McC. 

Arsenic  Oxide  and  its  Hydrates.  By  Yictob  Auger  {Compt. 
rend,,  1902,  134^  1059— 1061).— A  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  when 
heated  at  63°  for  three  days,  gives  a  deposit  of  the  hydrate  H3AS4O13, 
which  may  be  heated  at  165°  without  altering,  but  at  175°  loses 
water  and  is  converted  into  the  oxide.  Fused  arsenic  oxide  can- 
not be  obtained  pure,  for  below  its  melting  point  it  gives  off  oxygen 
and  leaves  a  residue  containing  arsenious  oxide.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  only  hydrates  known  are  HgAs^Og  and  H0AS4O13. 

J.  McC. 

Direct  Ck>mbiiiation  of  Ohlorine  and  Carbon.  By  Webnbr 
VON  Bolton  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1902,  8, 165— 170).— When  an  electric 
arc  is  formed  between  carbon  points  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
tetrachloride,  the  substance  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  its  elements. 
If,  however,  the  arc  is  maintained  in  a  small  vessel  (300  c.c.)  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  which  is  not  renewed,  crystals  are  gradually 
deposited  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  vessel.  These  consist  apparently 
of  hexachlorobenzene.  The  yield  is  very  small  (0*02  gram  in  6  hours 
with  42  volts  and  5*5  amperes).  With  a  larger  vessel  (2  litres 
capacity)  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  constriction,  large  quantities  of 
perchloroethane  were  formed.  The  arc  was  maintained  in  the  upper 
chamber,  and  the  lower  one  kept  coM  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  bromine  and  iodine.  They  were 
not|  however,  followed  up.  T.  E. 

ClaoBifioation  and  Atomic  Weights  of  Neon,  Argon,  Krypton, 
and  Xenon.  By  Hen&y  Wilde  {Compl.  rend.,  1902, 134,  770—772).— 
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The  author  regards  neon,  argon,  krypton,  and  xenon  as  belonging 
to  the  group  of  elements  which  includes  nitrogen.  In  this  group  the 
atomic  weight  is  represented  by  H  x  7n,  and  he  takes  the  atomic 
weights  to  be  respectively,  7,  21,  42,  and  63.  He  assumes  that  the 
observed  density  of  neon,  9*96,  is  too  high  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  purifying  it.  0.  EL  B. 

DecompoBltion  of  Sodium  Nitrate  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  By 
C.  W.  VoLNET  {J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  222— 226).— It  has 
been  shown  previously  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  600)  that  the  decomposition  of 
sodium  nitrate  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  in  two 
distinct  phase&  Further  experiments  have  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. At  temperatures  below  20°,  neither  strong  sulphuric  acid 
nor  the  compound  NaH3(S04)2  reacts  with  sodium  nitrate;  at  a 
higher  temperature,  decomposition  occurs,  and  the  first  phase  is  com- 
pleted below  100°.  The  second  phase,  in  which  the  compound 
NaH3(S04)2  reacts  with  the  sodium  nitrate,  takes  place  at  temperatures 
above  166°  E.  G. 

Redetermination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Calcium.  By 
Thbodobb  W.  Richards  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  374—377). 
— ^Two  specimens  of  marble,  one  Italian,  the  other  from  Rutland, 
Vermont,  TJ.S.A.,  were  converted  into  calcium  nitrate,  which  was 
carefully  purified  by  recrystallisation.  The  nitrate  was  converted  into 
the  carbonate  by  precipitation  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
chloride  was  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  and  was  repeatedly 
recrystallised,  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  again 
recrystallised.  Five  analyses  of  three  samples  of  calcium  chloride,  thus 
prepared,  gave  a  mean  value  of  40*  126  for  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium 
(0=16,  01  =  35-455)  which  agrees  closely  with  that  obtained  by 
Hinrichsen  (Abstr.,  this  vol,  ii,  137).  E.  G. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Strontium  Amalgam.  By  Antoinb 
GuNTZ  (Compt.  rend,,  1902,  134,  838—840.  Oompare  this  vol.,  ii, 
138,  208). — The  dissociation  pressure  of  strontium  hydride  at  1000° 
is  100  mm.,  and  at  1100°  300  mm.  3  from  these  values,  by  the  aid  of 
Olapeyron's  formula,  the  heat  of  formation  of  strontium  hydride  from 
its  elements  is  found  to  be  +  38*4  Oal.  The  heat  of  formation  has  also 
been  indirectly  determined  by  observing  the  heat  change  when 
strontium  hydride  is  decomposed  by  water  into  strontium  hydroxide 
and  hydrogen ;  it  amounted  to  +  54*75  Oal. ;  as  the  heat  of  formation 
of  strontium  hydroxide  is  +158*7  Oal.,  the  heat  of  formation  of 
strontium  hydride  is  +  34*7  Oal. 

On  heating  strontium  hydride  at  1300°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
strontium  is  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  metal.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Solubility  of  Barium  Sulphate  in  Ferric  Chloride,  Aluminium 
Chloride,  and  Magnesium  Chloride.  By  Gborqb  S.  Fbaps  (Atner. 
Ch&m.  7.,  1902,  27,  288— 291).— The  method  employed  was  that  of 
Fi-esenius  and  Hintz  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  499),  with  the  exception  that 
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barium  cldoride  was  used  in  place  of  hydroxide.     The  following  table 
shows  the  results  obtained  : 


Concentration  of 

"solvent  "salt 

per  litre, 

grams. 

Milligrams  (per  litre)  < 
dissolved  by 

>fBaS04 

FeClj. 

AI,C1.. 

MgCl.. 

1 

58 

33 

30 

2-6 

72 

43 

30 

5 

115 

60 

33 

10 

123 

94 

33 

26 

150 

116 

50 

50 

160 

170 

50 

100 

170 

175 

50 

The  author  also  observed  that,  in  presence  of  excess  of  barium 
chloride,  barium  sulphate  is  slightly  less  soluble  in  solutions  of  ferric 
and  aluminium  chlorides  than  in  solutions  of  ammonium  and  sodium 
chlorides  (2 '5  per  cent.)  or  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (2 '5  per 
cent.).  T.  A.  H. 

Arsenides  of  the  Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  By  Paul 
Lebeau  {Ann,  Chim,  Phys.y  1902,  [viij,25,  470— 483).— An  account 
of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  288,  655). 

G.  T.  M. 

Nature  of  Alkaline  Solutions  of  Metallic  Hydroxides.  By 
Abthub  Haittzsch  {Zeit,  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  30,  289— 324).— By  a 
study  of  (1)  the  conductivity  of  alkaline  solutions  of  metfdlic 
hydroxides,  (2)  the  rate  at  which  these  solutions  saponify  ethyl  acetate, 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  saponification  of  the  salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  alkali  and  metallic  hydroxide,  and  thence 
to  deduce  the  relative  strength  of  those  hydroxides  which  appear  to  act 
as  acids.  The  results,  which  are  not  quantitative  in  the  strictest  sense, 
have  been  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
hydroxides  with  solutions  containing  no  hydroxide,  but  otherwise  the 
same.  The  hydroxides  of  zinc,  beryllium,  lead,  tin,  and  germanium 
all  act  as  acids,  the  order  given  being  the  order  of  increasing  strength. 
Of  these,  zinc  and  beryllium  hydroxides  are  extremely  weak  acids ; 
indeed,  zinc  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution  appears  to  exist  mostly  in 
the  colloidal  form.  Lead,  tin,  and  germanium  hydroxides  have  markedly 
acid  properties,  the  last-mentioned  being  a  weak  electrolyte.  All 
five  hydroxides  act  as  monobasic  acids,  and  there  is  no' ground  for 
assuming  the  existence  of  such  ions  as  ZnO/.  It  is  noted  that  the 
order  of  the  hydroxides  given  above  is  not  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
order  in  which  they  would  be  arranged  according  to  their  strength  as 
bases.  Thus  lead  hydroxide  as  a  base  is  stronger  than  beryllium 
hydroxide,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  as  an  acid  it  would  be  weaker ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  key  to  the  exceptionally  marked 
acid  character  of  the  hydroxides  of  lead,  tin,  and  germanium  is  found 
in  the  ability  of  these  metals  to  act  as  quadrivalent  elements  j  so  that 
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the  plumbites,  for  example,  are  salts  of  the  acid,  Pb==0     ,  rather  than 

\0H 

of  the  acid,  PI>^Cqu>  this  internal  constitutional  change  being  accom- 
panied by  a  strengthening  of  the  acid  character.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  hydroxides  of  lead,  tin,  and  germanium  are  acids  of  the 
H'COjH  type,  their  relative  acid  character  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  these  elements  in  the  periodic  system.  J.  C.  P. 

Solubility  of  Hydroxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals  in  Sodium 
Hydroxide.  By  Jaoob  Rubehbauer  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  30, 
331— 337).— The  quantities  of  beryllium,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead  hydroxides 
dissolved  by  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  vary  with  the  concentration 
of  the  latter ;  this  influence  of  concentration  is  very  marked  in  the 
case  of  zinc,  slight  in  the  case  of  lead,  and  still  less  in  the  case  of 
beryllium  and  tin.  For  zinc  and  lead  hydroxides,  there  is  a  maximum 
value  of  the  solubility  when  the  atomic  ratios  are  Zn  :  Na  =1:3  and 
Pb  :  Nas:  1 :  14  respectively ;  for  tin  there  is  a  minimum  at  the  ratio 
Sn  :  Na  » 1  : 7'7  ;  for  beryllium  neither  maximum  nor  minimum  has  been 
found,  the  solubility  of  the  hydroxide  slowly  increasing  with  increasing 
concentration  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  existence  of  a 
maximum  or  minimum  may  be  attributed  to  two  independent  factors : 
— (1)  hydrolysis  of  the  zincates,  &c.,  formed,  the  hydrolysis  increasing 
as  the  solutions  become  more  dilute,  and  leading  to  a  diminished  solu- 
bility :  (2)  dehydration  of  the  hydroxides  by  strong  alkali,  and  trans- 
formation into  a  less  soluble  form,  this  factor  tending  to  a  diminished 
solubility  with  increasing  alkali  concentration;  thus  iindissolved 
stannous  hydroxide,  on  treatment  with  cold  concentrated  alkali,  is  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  stannous  oxide. 

When  zinc  hydroxide  is  treated  with  alkali,  more  dissolves  at  first 
than  corresponds  with  the  true  equilibrium  under  the  prevailing 
conditions,  for  such  solutions  spontaneously  deposit  more  or  less  zinc 
hydroxide  according  to  the  concentration  :  the  same  appears  to  hold 
for  beryllium  hydroxide,  but  not  for  tin  and  lead  hydroxides  (com- 
pare Hers,  this  vol.,  ii,  77:  KurilofP,  this  vol.,  ii,  139). 

J.  a  p. 

Interpretation  of  Certain  Medifications  of  MetedUc  Hydr- 
oxides. By  Arthur  Hantzsch  {Zeit,  anorg,  Chem.,  1902,  30, 
338 — 341).— Zinc  hydroxide  separates  from  its  alkaline  solution  (see 
Bubenbauer,  preceding  abstract)  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  dense  powder, 
soluble  only  with  difficulty  in  sodium  hydroxide.  In  referring  to  this 
and  other  cases  involving  similar  changes  of  properties  (compare  Herz, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  728;  1901,  ii,  513;  this  vol.,  ii,  82),  the  author 
argues  against  the  assumption  of  isomerism  or  polymerism,  and  attri- 
butes the  phenomena  in  question  (1)  to  physical  alteration  of  the  sur- 
face (see  Ostwald,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  712);  (2)  to  a  dehydration  of  the 
hydroxides  caused  by  alkalis ;  an  organic  parallel  of  the  latter  process 
is  found  in  the  formation  of  an  anhydride  of  quinonedioxime  (Farmer 
and  Hantzsch,  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  103).  J.  C.  P. 
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Alloys  of  Oadmium  with  Oalcium  and  Barium.  By  Hbnbi 
Gautier  {Compt.  rmd.,  1902,  134,  1064— 1066).— The  alloys  were 
prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  176  grams  of  calcium  iodide  or  226 
grams  of  barium  iodide  with  100  grams  of  cadmium  and  60  grams  of 
sodium  to  a  red  heat  for  two  hours.  The  alloys  so  obtained  contained 
16  to  18  per  cent,  of 'alkaline  [earth  metal;  by  distillation  under 
reduced  pressure,  the  per^ntage  can  be  raised  to  about  46.  The  alloys 
rich  in  alkaline  earth  metal  are  decomposed  by  water ;  liquid  bromine 
has  no  action  on  them,  but  they  are  attacked  by  bromine  vapour  or 
chlorine.  Below  a  red  heat,  iodine  has  no  action.  They  burn  in 
oxygen  or  air.  The  action  of  sulphur  is  violent  and  sulphides  are 
formed.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  give  calcium  or  barium  hydride  or 
nitride  under  conditions  which  will  be  described  later.  «f.  McO. 

Anedysis  of  an  Antique  Vase  from  Abou-Boach.  By  Mar- 
CKLLiN  p.  E.  Bebthelot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1902,  [vii],  25,  467 — 470). 
— Analyses  of  a  vase  found  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  pyramid 
of  King  Didoufri,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  show  that  this  article  was  originally  produced  by  baking 
together  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  litharge,  and  sodium  chloride.  The 
chief  constituents  of  the  material  composing  the  vase  are  silica,  lead, 
chloride,  and  oxide,  together  with  smaller  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate, 
calcium  and  sodium  oxides,  and  water.  G.  T.  M. 

Badioactive  Substances.  Badiociotive  Lead.  By  Kabl  A. 
HoFMANH  and  Y.  Wolfl  (^w.,  1902,  35,  1463—1467.  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  261). — It  is  found  that  the  radioactive  material  in  lead  can  be 
most  easily  concentrated  by  dissolving  the  lead  chloride  in  aqueous 
sodium  thiosulphate ;  on  being  kept  for  some  days,  an  extremely  active 
black  sulphide  separates.  It  was  compared  with  specimens  of  radium 
and  polonium.  Unlike  polonium,  radioactive  lead  acts  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate  with  great  rapidity  through  an  interposed  sheet  of  gutta- 
percha. K.  J.  P.  O. 

Thallous  Sulphates.  By  Willem  Stortenbekeb  {Rec.  Trav, 
Chim,y  1902,  21,  87 — 94). — ^Thallous  sulphate  crystallises  especially 
well  in  rhombic  prisms  from  a  solution  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
free  sulphuric  acid ;  excess  of  the  acid  prevents  crystallisation.  The 
salt  is  far  more  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  than  in  water. 

On  concentrating  a  saturated  solution  of  the  normal  sulphate,  which 
contains  for  each  mol.  of  sulphate  10  mols.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid 
sulphate^  Tl2S04,TlHS04,  first  separates  in  hexagonal  leaflets;  on 
further  evaporation,  thallium  hydrogen  atdphate,  TIHSO^,  separates  in 
four-sided,  lustrous,  monoclinic,  hygroscopic  plates  melting  at  116 — 120°, 
and  also  in  rhombic  needles. 

The  author  finds  that  the  method  of  estimating  thallium  as  the 
hydrogen  sulphate,  recommended  by  Browning  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  247) 
is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  better  to  estimate  thallium  as  normal 
sulphate.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Thallic  OsBsium  Sulphates.  By  James  Locke  (Amer, 
Ohem.  jr.,    1902,   27,    280— 284).— When    solutions   of    thallic  and 
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cnsium  sulphates  are  mixed  in  the  quantities  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  csesium-thaliium  alum,  there  separates  at  first  the 
hydrated  doable  sulphate,  OsTl(S04)2,3H20,  which  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms  of  the  rhombic  system.  The  mother  liquor,  on  con- 
centration, deposits  colourless,  transparent  plates  of  a  second  hydrated 
double  sulphate,  CsTl(S04)2,l^H20.  The  author  has  also  attempted  to 
prepare  alums  containing  chromic  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid  by  crystal- 
lising together  aluminium  chromate  and  caesium  dichromate,  but  no 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  such  salts  was  obtained.  When  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  the  crystallising  solution,  caesium  aluminium  alum 
separates.  T.  A.  H. 

Egyptian  Metallio  Tools.  By  Albert  Colson  (Compt.  rend,, 
1902,  134,  989— 991).— The  author  describes  a  cold  chisel  dating  from 
the  Th^baines  dynasty.  It  consists  of  two  parts  cemented  together. 
The  core  contains  13*3  per  cent,  of  tin  and  84*6  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  the  envelope  4'7  per  cent,  of  tin  and  92*6  per  cent,  of  copper. 

J.  MoC. 

Cerium  Peroxide.  By  K  Baur  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  30, 
251 — 257). — Cerous  sulphate  solution  containing  potassium  carbonate, 
when  shaken  with  air,  is  converted  into  cerium  peroxide,  and  at  the 
same  time  some  eerie  salt  is  formed.  A  slight  alkalinity  of  the  solution 
increases  the  yield  of  peroxide.  When  arsenions  oxide  is  used  as 
*'  acceptor,"  the  cerium  is  converted  to  a  greater  extent  into  peroxide. 

By  the  method  employed  by  Manchot  and  Wilhelms  (Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  658),  the  influence  of  cerium  on  the  reaction  between  potassium 
iodide  and  hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  investigated.  In  neutral  solu- 
tion, cerous  salts  cause  a  separation  of  iodine,  amounting  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  equivalent  per  equivalent  of  cerium ;  the  action  is,  how- 
ever, complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  eerie  hydroxide  formed  has  a 
catalytic  influence  which  increases  the  amount  of  iodine  separated,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  is  decreased,  because  the  peroxide  acts  directly 
on  the  cerous  oxide.  The  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  assumption 
that  an  intermediate  product  is  formed,  but  they  do  not  prove  this. 

The  salt,  Ce2O(CO8)2,O8,4KjCO8,10H2O,  described  by  Job  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  486),  gives  oxygen  as  well  as  carbon  dioxide  when  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  More  oxygen  is  liberated  than  indicated 
by  the  equation  20eO8-|-3H^S04»Ce3(SOj8-|-O2  +  H2Oj  +  2HjO,  and 
this  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
present.  J.  McC. 

Solubility  of  Zino  Hydroxide  in  Ammonia  and  Ammonium 
Bases.  By  W.  Hbbz  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  30,  280—281).— 
The  solubility  of  precipitated  zinc  hydroxide,  dried  at  60 — 70°,  in 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  amines  of  various  concentrations  has  been 
determined  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (17 — 19°).  It  is  insoluble  in 
dimethylamine  and  diethylamine.  From  the  results  with  ammonia, 
methylamine,  and  ethylamine,  it  is  found  that  the  more  dilute  the 
solution  of  the  base  the  more  molecules  are  required  to  dissolve  the 
hydroxide.       Substitution    of    a  hydrogen  atom  of  ammonia  by  an 
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alkjl  group  deoreases  the  solubility^  the  depression  increasing  with 
the  mol.  weight  of  the  substituting  group.  J.  McO. 

Oeriuin  Oxycarbide.  By  Jban  Sterba  {Gompt,  rend,,  1902,  134, 
1056 — 1059). — Cerium  oxide,  when  heated  in  the  electric  furnace  for 
one  minute  with  a  quantity  of  carbon  (soot)  insufficient  for  complete 
reduction  and  the  product  washed  with  ice  water,  gives  a  brown  residue 
of  thjB  compound  CeG2)2Ce02.  The  sp.  gr.  at  17^  is  4'8.  It  is  stable 
in  the  air,  and  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  cold  water.  With  hot  water 
or  acids,  it  gives  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  It  burns  in  the  air  with 
incandescence.  It  is  acted  on  by  fluorine  at  150°,  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  at  a  dull  red  heat,  by  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
and  hydriodic  acids  at  a  red  heat,  and  by  sulphur  at  450°.  When 
fused  in  the  electric  furnace,  it  gives  the  carbide  OeC^.  J.  McC. 

Dextrose  and  Cerium  Carbonates.  A  New  Means  of  Induced 
Oxidation.  By  Andr6  Job  {Compt  rend.,  1902,  134,  1052— -1054. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  657). — Cerous  carbonate,  when  shaken  with 
air,  gives  cerium  peroxide  which  can  be  recognised  by  its  colour.  If  a 
solution  of  potassium  arsenibe  be  added,  the  red  colour  of  the  peroxide 
develops,  but  rapidly  disappears  when  the  agitation  is  stopped. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  dextrose  quickly  reduces  cerium  peroxide. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  eerie  carbonate  is  not  oxidised  by  the  air,  but 
if  dextrose  be  added  cerium  peroxide  is  produced.  The  dextrose 
induces  the  peroxidation  of  the  cerium.  Ceric  carbonate  does  not 
oxidise  potassium  arsenite,  but  in  presence  of  dextrose  the  arsenite  is 
converted  into  arsenate.  J.  McC. 

Alloys  of  Aluminium.  By  William  Campbell  and  John  A. 
Mathews  {J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  253— 266).— The  authors 
have  studied  the  alloys  of  aluminium  with  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
platinum,  tungsten,  nickel,  tin,  antimony,  and  copper. 

The  addition  of  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  platinum  to  aluminium  causes 
no  change  of  colour,  but  alloys  containing  30 — 50  per  cent,  of  plat- 
inum are  distinctly  yellow.  By  dissolving  away  the  excess  of 
aluminium,  long,  needle-shaped  crystals  are  obtained  of  the  composi- 
tion AlPt^. 

From  alloys  containing  3 — 17  per  cent,  of  tungsten,  thin,  mono- 
clinic  crystals  of  the  composition  WAl^  were  obtained,  and  in  one 
case  hexagonal  crystals  of  the  composition  WAI7  were  isolated. 

The  addition  of  tin  to  aluminium  causes  a  gradual  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  to  670°  when  the  alloy  contains  74  per  cent,  of  tin ;  a 
sudden  fall  then  occurs  to  490°  with  80  per  cent,  of  tin ;  from  this 
point,  the  freezing  point  rises  to  550°  with  85  per  cent,  of  tin,  and 
then  falls  regularly  to  the  eutectic  point,  229°,  when  99  52  per  cent,  of 
tin  is  present. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  microphotographs. 

E.  G. 

Barium  Aluminate  employed  bb  a  Disencrusting  Agent.  By 
Georges  Abth  {Bull.  JSoc.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  297— 302).— For  the 
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removal  of  calcium  sulphate  from  boiler  water  on  the  commercial 
scale,  the  author  finds  that  a  quantity  of  barium  aluminate  less  than 
is  required  by  the  equation  BaAljO^  +  CaSO^  =  BaSO^  +  CaAljO^,  is 
sufficient  to  precipitate  the  sulphate ;  the  resulting  liquid,  however,  is 
not  entirely  free  from  dissolved  salts,  and  is  always  found  to  contain 
lime  in  solution.  A.  F. 

Compounds  of  Alumina  and  Ohromium  Sesquioxide.  By 
Andb^  Duboin  {Compt.  rend,,  1902,  134,  840— 842).— Compounds  of 
alumina  with  chromium  sesquioxide  present  in  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  chromium  sesquioxide  can  be  analysed  by  fusing  the  mixture  with 
potassium  chlorate,  which  dissolves  only  the  uncombined  chromium 
sesquioxide.  The  analyses  point  to  the  existence  of  a  compound, 
Cr^Og^SAljOg.  The  colour  of  the  mixed  oxides  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  alumina  used.  With  calcined  alumina,  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  chromium  sesquioxide  changes  the  original  rose  colour  to  green 
than  when  gelatinous  alumina  is  used.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Crystallisation  of  Iron.  By  Elobis  Osmond  and  G.  Cartaud 
{Chem.  Gentr.,  1902,  i,  848;  from  Ann.  Mines,  17,  110—150;  18, 
113 — 153). — When  iron  is  heated  from  the  ordinary  temperature  to 
its  melting  point,  it  undergoes  two  changes;  the  one  taking  place 
gradually  between  700°  and  760°  and  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  magnetic  properties,  the  other  occurring  suddenly 
at  860°.  Since  the  metal  on  solidification  usually  forms  y-iron,  the 
octahedral  crystals  must  belong  to  this  form,  although  their  internal 
structure  corresponds  with  the  a-form,  which  is  stable  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  crystalline  form  of  a-  and  /3-iron  can  only  be  in- 
ferred from  the  appearance  of  the  etched  surfaces,  and  these  show  a 
cubical  structure.  Pure  iron  prepared  at  temperatures  up  to  about 
800°  by  reducing  ferrous  chloride  with  hydrogen  usually  separates  in 
small  hexahedra,  but  sometimes  in  tetrakishexahedra  and  rhombic 
dodecahedra.  The  hexahedra  interpenetrate  one  another  in  the  crys- 
talline skeletons  and  crusts  in  the  most  various  ways,  but  are  always 
parallel.  At  temperatures  from  800 — 1000°,  pure  iron  was  prepared  by 
reducing  ferrous  chloride  with  zinc  vapour,  usually  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen.  The  metal  separated  in  hexahedra,  often  combined  with 
•  octahedra  and  twinned  on  an  octahedron  face.  The  crystalline  crusts 
obtained  at  these  temperatures  showed  octahedral  edges  (twinning  1), 
and  their  structure  resembled  that  of  the  technically  prepared  y-iron. 

E.  W.  W. 

The  Density  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Ferrous  Chloride.  By 
John  T.  Dunn  (J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind,,  1902,  21,  390).— The  table  on 
p.  401  is  given,  showing  the  amounts  of  ferrous  chloride  contained  in 
solutions  of  various  specific  gravities. 

Columns  are  also  given  showing  the  weights  of  ferrous  chloride  in 
100  grams  of  solution  and  of  the  amounts  of  the  crystallised  salt 
(FeCl2,4H20)  contained  in  100  c.c.  and  100  grams  of  the  solution.  A 
second  table  gives  similar  information  for  solutions  having  sp.  gr. 
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401 


Specific  gravity  at 

Grams  of  FeCl, 

'  Specific  gravity  at 

Grams  of  FeOl, 

15-6'. 

in  100  CO. 

16-6^ 

in  100  cc. 

1-0469 

619 

1-2916 

84-92 

1-0892 

10-27 

1-3010 

36-38 

11266 

14-64 

1-3289 

39-80 

11386 

16-08 

1-3674 

44-65 

1-1688 

19-78 

1-4065 

49-39 

1-2103 

24-96 

1            1-4319 

52-80 

1-2628 

8016 

1-4439 

64-20 

1-2625 

31-66 

1 

1 

between  1-05  and  1*44,  with  a  differeace  in  their  gravities  of  0-01. 

W.  P.  S. 

Q-ermanium  Hydride.  By  E.  Yoeqelen  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902, 
30, 325 — 330). — If  germanium  chloride  is  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam, 
the  hydrogen  evolved,  even  when  bubbled  through  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  burns  with  a  bluish-red  flame,  and  deposits  a  mirror  on  a  cold 
porcelain  surface.  Germanium  hydride,  to  which  this  phenomenon  is 
attributed,  may  be  prepared  also  in  Marsh's  apparatus  like  antimony 
and  arsenic  hydrides  ;  the  mirror  obtained  by  heating  the  tube  through 
which  the  issuing  gas  passes  is  red  in  transmitted,  green  in  reflected, 
light ;  it  is  soluble  in  sodium  hypochlorite,  difficultly  so  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid ;  heating  in  air  or  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
changes  the  mirror  into  white  germanic  oxide,  which,  when  acted  on 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  gives  a  white 
precipitate  of  germanium  sulphide  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
When  germanium  hydride  is  passed  through  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion, a  black  compound  of  germanium  and  silver  is  precipitated  j 
this,  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  leaves  a  white 
residue  of  germanic  oxide.  The  author  has  attempted  to  decide 
whether  the  formula  of  the  hydride  is  GeHg,  (Ge^H^),  or  GeH^  by 
(1)  analysing  the  germanium  silver  compound,  (2)  passing  the  ger- 
manium hydride  over  finely  divided  sulphur  in  a  strong  light, 
and  comparing  the  amounts  of  germanium  and  hydrogen  sulphides 
formed.  The  results,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  material  avail- 
able, are  not  very  consistent,  but  point  to  G^H^  as  the  formula  of 
germanium  hydride ;  this  agrees  with  the  formula  of  the  tetraethyl 
derivative  GeEt^,  prepared  by  Winkler  (compare  Winkler,  Abstr., 
1886,985;  1887,1081). 

Attempts  to  prepare  tin  hydride  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  view  of 
this  the  author  characterises  germanium  as  a  non-metal.        J.  0.  P. 

Sulphates  of  Bismuth.  By  F.  B.  Allan  (Amer,  Chem.  «/*.,  1902, 
27,  284— 288).— When  acid  bismuth  sulphate,  Bi203,4SOj,  (Adie,  Proc., 
1899,  15,  226)  is  stirred  with  sulphuric  acid  of  various  concentra- 
tions until  equilibrium  occurs,  the  solid  phase  consists  of  this  salt 
alone  so  long  as  the  liquid  phase  contains  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  when  this  falls  below  47*5  per  cent.,  the  separated 
solid  consists  of  the  salt  Bi203,2S03,  and  the  latter  is  stable  until 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  falls  to  1*37  ;  below  this  point,  the  solid 
phase  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  Bi^OgySOg  and  'Bifij^f280^  until 
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the  acid  is  reduced  to  1  '09  per  cent.,  when  61203,803  remains,  being 
stable  in  presence  of  water  alone.  No  indication  at  any  stage  of  the 
existence  of  the  salt  5Big03,llS03,17H20  was  observed. 

T.  A.  H. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Lead  Chloro-,  Broxno-,  and 
lodo-tiiiobismuthites.  £7  Fern  and  Ducatte  {Compt.  rend,,  1902, 
134,  l06l—lQQ3),^Lead  cfdorothuMsmuthUe  (PbS,Bi2S3,2Bi801)  is 
produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lead  chloride  and 
bismuth  sulphide  to  the  fusion  point  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide. 
It  is  obtained  in  long  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  6*42,  which  are  quite  stable 
in  the  air  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  oxidises  at  a  red  heat  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water.  With  acid,  it  gives  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  corresponding  hr(ynMthiohi9muihite  (sp.  gr.  6*50)  and  iodothio- 
bismuthite  (sp.  gr.  6*59)  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  and  closely 
resemble  in  appearance  and  properties  the  chlorothiobismuthite. 

J.  McC. 

Action  of  Selenic  Acid  on  Qold.  By  Yictor  Lenher  (J,  Amer, 
Ghem,  Soc,  1902,  24,  354— 355).— When  gold  is  treated  with  hot 
concentrated  selenic  acid,  it  dissolves  with  liberation  of  selenium 
dioxide  and  formation  of  a  reddish-yellow  solution  of  ourte  sdenaU^ 
Au2(Se0^)3  ;  the  action  begins  at  about  230°,  but  proceeds  more  readily 
at  300°.  The  selenate  forms  small,  yellow  crystals  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hot  selenic  acid.  By  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  it,  chlorine  is  evolved  and  auric  chloride 
and  selenious  acid  are  produced.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  with  pro- 
duction of  metallic  gold.  On  exposure  to  light,  it  becomes  dark  green 
and  afterwards  bronze-coloured.  E.  G. 

Naturally  Occurring  Telluride  of  Qold.  By  Victor  Lenher 
{J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.,  1902,  24,  355— 360).— When  a  solution  of 
auric  chloride  is  added  to  tellurium,  gold  is  deposited  and  tellurium 
tetrachloride  is  produced.  4 AuClg  +  3Te  »  4 Au  +  3X001^.  A  similar 
reaction  takes  place  with  solutions  of  silver  salts.  Selenium  also  causes 
the  precipitation  of  gold  from  solutions  of  its  salts.  The  natural 
tellurides  (calaverite,  sylvanite,  coloradoite,  kalgoorlite,  and  nagyagite) 
behave  like  tellurium  itself  in  precipitating  gold  from  a  solution  of  auric 
chloride. 

Attempts  to  prepare  gold  telluride  artificially  were  unsuccessful. 
The  experiments  of  Brauner  (Trans.,  1889,  55,  391)  on  the  synthesis 
of  gold  telluride  were  repeated.  The  product  obtained  by  heating 
gold  with  tellurium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  is  of  inconstant 
composition  and  reduces  auric  chloride.  If  hydrogen  telluride  is  led 
into  a  solution  of  auric  chloride,  gold  is  precipitated. 

It  has  been  shown  (this  vol.,  ii,  316)  that  when  tellurium  is  treated 
with  sulphur  monochloride,  tellurium  tetrachloride  is  produced ;  the 
natural  tellurides  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  gold  being  left  as  a 
residue. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  natural  tellurides  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  true  chemical  compounds.  F.  G. 
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Ag. 

CI. 

Br, 

I. 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

I. 

60-37 

7-11 

22-35 

10-39 

100-22 

6-17 

II. 

66-93 

1-96 

32-22 

8-77 

99-88 

6-31 

III. 

67-28 

14-36 

15-85 

2-35 

99-84 

5-82 

IV. 

66-91 

13-20 

19-71 

0-16 

99-98 

5-66 

The  Oerargyrite  Q-roup  (Holohedral-cubio  Silver  HcJoids). 
By  George  T.  Prior  and  Leonard  J.  Spencbr)  JUin.  Mag,,  1902,  13, 
174 — 185). — The  results  of  the  qualitative  examination  of  twenty-eight 
specimens,  from  various  localities,  and  the  following  quantitative 
analyses  indicate  that  chlorargyrite,  embolite,  bromargyrite  and  iodo- 
bromite  cannot  be  sharply  divided  into  species  as  is  done  in  modern 
text-books,  but  that  they  pass  indefinitely  into  each  other  and  form  an 
isomorphous  group  the  general  composition  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  formula  Ag(Cl,Br,I).  There  is  no  definite  mineral  with  the  com- 
position, 2AgCl,2AgBr,AgI,  to  which  the  name  iodobromite  was 
given ;  for  cerargyrites  containing  all  three  halogens  in  variable  pro- 
portions, the  name  iodeTribolite  is  proposed,  but  in  these  the  iodine 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  given  by  the  ratio  01 :  Br  :  I  =  1  :  1  : 1 
Analysis  I  is  of  orange-yellow  cubo-octahedra  of  iodembolite  from 
Chanarcillo,  Chili ;  II,  III,  and  IV  are  of  material  of  which  the 
colour  is  orange-yellow,  greenish-yellow  and  pale  greenish-grey  respec- 
tively, from  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

*    Approximate  formnla. 
5AgCl,  7AgBr,2AgI 
5AgCl,40AgBr,7AgI 

20AgCl,10AgBr,  Agl 
3AgCl,  2AgBr 

The  general  characters  of  the  group  are  summarised  as  follows  : 
Holohedral-cubic ;  common  forms,  the  cube  and  octahedron ;  twinning, 
on  an  octahedral  plane,  rare.  Cleavage,  none;  fracture,  uneven  to 
sub-conchoidal.  Tough  and  sectile ;  H  =  2^.  Sp.  gr.  variable,  depend- 
ing on  chemical  composition  (the  pure  chloride  has  the  sp.  gr. 
5*556).  Lustre  vitreous  to  resinous;  translucent.  The  colour  also 
varies  with  the  composition,  being  grey  or  colourless  in  the  pure 
chloride,  greenish-grey  in  the  pure  bromide  and  chlorobromides,  and 
greenish-yellow  to  orange-yellow  when  all  three  halogens  are  present. 

The  results  of  this  and  a  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  394)  show 
that  silver  iodide  may  crystallise  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
four  conditions.  At  temperatures  below  146^  (assuming  atmospheric 
pressure),  the  pure  iodide  crystallises  as  hemimorphic-rhombohedral 
iodyrite,  whilst  above  this  temperature  tetrahedral-cubic  crystals  are 
formed ;  it  may  also  enter,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  isomorphous  mix- 
ture with  holohedral-cubic  silver  chloride  and  bromide  (cerargyrite) ; 
or,  again,  may  form  tetrahedral-cubio  crystals  of  the  double  salt 
4AgI,CuI  (miersite).  L.  J.  S. 

Baumhauerite,    a  New    Mineral ;    and    Duftrenoysite.     By 
*  RiOHARD  H.  Solly,  with  an  analysis  by  Henry  Jaokson  {Min,  Mag,, 
1902,  13»  151 — 171). — The  new  mineral,   ha/umhoMerite,  closely  re- 
sembles in  appearnnce  the  other  sulpharsenites  of  lead  which  occur  in 
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the  crystalline  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal  in  Switzerland.  The  crystals 
are  monoclinic  with  numerous  forms^  and  there  is  a  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid.  The  streak  is  chocolate  coloured.  Sp. 
gr.  5*330.     Analysis  gave : 

Pb.  Sb.  S.  Totel. 

48-86  24-39  26-42  99-67 

These  numbers  agree  with  those  required  for  the  formula  4PbS,3 As^S., 
which  has  previously  been  assigned  toliveingite  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  558), 
but  it  is  now  pointed  out  that  the  analysis  of  liveingite  agrees  more 
closely  with  the  formula  5FbSy4A82^3. 

A  detailed  crystallographic  examination  of  dufrenoysite  (2PbS,  AsJSg), 
also  from  the  Binnenthal  dolomite,  shows  that  this  mineral  crystallises 
in  the  monoclinic  system  and  not  in  the  rhombic  as  previously  asserted. 

L.  J.  S. 

Identity  of  Elilbriokenite  with  Q^ocronite:  Analyses  of 
Miersite,  Marshite,  and  Copper-pyrites.  By  George  T.  Pbiob 
(Min.  Mag.,  1^02,  13,  186— 190).— Kilbrickenite,  from  the  Kilbricken 
Mine  in  County  Clare,  has  usually  been  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
mineral  species  with  the  formula  6PbS,Sb2Sg,  but  a  study  of  the 
literature  suggests  its  identity  with  geocronite.  A  new  analysis  of 
the  original  massive  material  gave  the  results  under  I,  agreeing  with 
the  formula  5PbS,Sb^3  +  5PbS,  As^S,,  which  represents  a  double  salt  as 
recently  suggested  for  geocronite  (this  vol.,  ii,  211) : 


Pb. 

Sb. 

As. 

S. 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

68-49 

913 

4-69 

17-20 

99-41 

6-45 

Miersite  and  marshite  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  394),  from  Broken  Hill, 
New  South  Wales,  now  analysed  for  the  first  time,  gave  the  results 
under  II  and  III,  agreeing  with  the  formulae  4AgI,CuI  and  Cul 
respectively  : 

Ag.  Cu.  I.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

II.     38-17  5-64        56-58         100-39  5-640 

III.       1-19         32-35         65-85  99-39  5-590 

Copper-pyrites  from  Wheal  Towan,  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  gave  the 
results  under  lY  agreeing  with  the  usual  formula  CuFeS,.  The  crys- 
tals were  analysed  on  account  of  their  unusual  habit,  being  of  pseudo- 
cubic  symmetry  as  the  result  of  twinning,  and  in  this  respect  resem- 
bling the  crystals  of  stannite  recently  described  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  392). 

IV. 


Cu. 

Fe. 

S. 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

33-60 

30-92 

34-90 

99-42 

4-17 
L.  J. 

Gryetalline  Development  of  Oalaverite.  By  G.  F.  Herbebt 
Smith,  with  analyses  by  George  T.  Prior  {Min.  Afag,,  1902,  13, 
122 — 150). — A  detailed  crystallographic  description  is  given  of 
calaverite  from  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  The  morphological  develop- 
ment of  the  faces  is  in  complete  agreement  with  monoclinic  symmetry, 
but  when  the  crystals  are  referred  to  this  system,  as  is  done  by 
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Fenfield  and  Ford  (this  vol.,  ii,  28),  the  indices  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  faces,  although  lying  in  zones,  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
single  space-lattice,  and,  in  fact,  there  appear  to  be  in  all  five  distinct 
lattices,  which  are  incongruent  but  not  independent,  the  prism-zone 
being  common  to  alL  The  principal  and  also  the  second  lattices  have 
triclinic  symmetry,  and  a  third  is  monoclinic.  The  intermingling  of 
material  of  different  structures  indicates  that  the  crystals  are  not 
homogeneous,  and  this  heterogeneity  is  further  suggested  by  certain 
crystallographic  relations  of  calaverite  to  sylvanite  and  krennerite 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  cleavage  and  the 
extreme  brittleness  of  the  calaverite  crystals.  Four  types  of  twinned 
crystals  are  described. 

The  following  analyses,  made  on  crystals,  agree  approximately  with 
the  formula  AuTcj : 


Ad. 

Ar. 

Te. 

Total. 

I.     41-66 

0-77 

67-87 

100-30 

IL     41-90 

0-79 

66-93 

99-62 

} 


Sp.gr. 
9-155 

L.  J.  S. 


Gahnite  trom  Fj&rila,  Sweden.  By  Herman  Hedstbom  {Jcthrb 
Min.,  1902,  i,  Ref.  165  ;  from  Geol.  For.  Fork.,  1901,  23,  42).— Crys- 
tals of  gahnite,  in  association  with  iron-pyrites,  copper-pyrites,  and 
pyrrhotite,  occur  embedded  in  quartz-veins  in  a  grey,  garnetiferous 
gneiss  at  the  Snuggens  Copper  Mine  in  the  parish  of  Farila,  Helsing- 
land.  The  octahedral  crystals  are  frequently  twinned  according  to 
the  spinel-law  and  measure  up  to  2  cm.  across ;  they  are  black  to 
blackish-green  and  have  a  vitreous  to  greasy  lustre;  splinters  are 
translucent  with  a  bottle-green  colour;  the  streak  is  light  green. 
Analysis  gave : 

AI3O,.         FegO,.       ZnO.  MgO.         SiO^        CaO.  ToUl.      Sp.  gr. 

55-85         9-44       3211         2-47         0-12       trace       9999       4-39 

This  composition  corresponds  with  the  formula 

FeFe2O4,10FeAl2O^,44ZnAl3O^7MgAljO4. 
The  other  localities  for  zinc-spinel  in  Sweden  are  enumerated. 

L.  J.  S. 

Oaloite  Orystals  firom  Q-rliBberg,  Sweden.  By  Mats  Weibull 
{Jahrb.  Min.,  1902,  i,  Ref.  172;  from  GeoL  F&r,  J'eJrA.,  1900,  22, 
19 — 27). — A  description  is  given  of  large  crystals  of  calcite,  which 
occur  in  crevices  and  druses  in  the  iron-ores  of  Grasberg,  in  Dalarne. 
The  crystals  have  varied  considerably  in  form  at  different  periods  of 
their  growth,  the  earlier  forms  being  marked  out  by  enclosures  of 
chlorite,  gothite,  &c.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  variation  in 
form  is  due  to  differences  in  chemical  composition,  analyses  were  made 
of  material  from  different  portions  of  the  crystals ;  no  definite  con- 
clusion was,  howeverj  arrived  at,  although  the  development  of  certain 
crystal-faces  does  appear  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  iron.  The 
crystals  contain,  besides  calcium  carbonate,  MgCOg,  0'025 — O'l  per 
cent.,  and  FeCOg,  0*033 — 0*75  per  cent,  (in  the  latter  case,  gothite  was 
present).  L.  J.  S. 

VOL.  LXXJLU.  ii.  28 
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Neotantalite ;  a  New  Mineral  By  Pibbbe  Tbbmibr  {Butt.  Soc. 
frcvng,  Min.y  1902,  26,  34 — 38). — Minute,  regular  octahedra  of  the 
new  mineral  are  obtained,  together  with  cassiterite,  as  a  heavy  residue 
by  washing  the  kaolin  from  Colettes  and  ^chassi^es,  d^p.  AUier, 
£^noe.  The  crystals  are  of.  a  pale  yellow  colour  with  a  brilliant, 
almost  adamantine  lustre  and  resemble  pyrochlore  in  appearance; 
they  are  optically  isotropic;  n  1*9;  sp.  gr.  5*193;  H  5 — 6. 
Analysis,  by  Pisani,  gave  the  results  under  I ;  after  deducting  white 
mica  and  cassiterite,  the  composition  of  the  mineral  is  given  under  £1. 
Under  the  microscope,  the  crystals  are  seen  to  enclose,  besides  mica, 
also  manganiferous  hfematite,  so  that  the  pure  mineral  probably  does 
not  contain  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  FeO  +  MnO : 

Allriilia 

TosOs.         NbaOo.  FeO.  MnO.         SnO,.   (E,Na,Zi).    SiOa. 

L  57-70        22-00        4-57        2*85        0*43        2*50        1*32 

II.  60-58        2310        4-80        3*00  —         231  — 

H,0 

AljOj.         MgO.            U.        (atl200').  Total. 

I.  1*43         trace         trace         6*30  99*24 

II.     —            —            —           6-51  100-30 

The  new  mineral  is,  chemically,  quite  distinct  from  the  cubic 
tantalates  and  niobates  of  the  pyrochlore  group  (pyrochlore,  hatchet- 
tolite  and  microlite),  and  although  it  also  differs  considerably  in  com- 
position from  tantalite,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  dimorphous  form  of 
this  mineral.  It  is  pointed  out  that  certain  of  the  crystal*angles  of 
the  rhombic  tantalite  approximate  to  those  of  cubic  crystals. 

li.  J.  S. 

A  Peculiar  Ocourrence  of  Salts  in  the  Magdeburg-Halber- 
stadt  Basin.  By  K.  Kubiersohkt  {SUzungaher.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1902,  404 — 413). — A  single  specimen,  from  Wilhelmshall  in  the 
Stassfurt  (more  correctly  Magdeburg-Halberstadt)  salt  district,  con- 
sisting of  colourless,  and  at  first  sight  apparently  homogeneous, 
material  with  an  irregular  fracture,  gave  in  seven  analyses  the 
following  extreme  values : 

K^04.  MgS04.  NajSO*.  H3O.  NaCL 

6-2— 47-0        9-6—25-1        40-4—68-0        0-5—7*4        0-7—1*3 

The  curves  obtained  on  plotting  the  results  of  these  analyses  indi- 
cate that  the  following  salts  are  present  in  the  mixture  : 

(i)  3Ka2S04,MgSO^,  to  which  the  name  vanthqffUe  is  given ; 

(ii)  the  triple  salt,  3Kj5S04,4MgS04^Na2S04,8H,0,  which,  however, 
may  be  a  mixture  of  vanthoffite  and  K2S04,MgS04,NagS04,f  H^O ; 

(iii)  (K,Na)sS04  (aphthitalite). 

Eleven  more  analyses  are  given  of  material  from  a  second  and 
similar  specimen  which  was  separated  into  several  portions  according 
to  small  indefinable  differences  in  appearance,  and  also  by  the  aid  of 
heavy  liquids ;  these  portions  approximate  in  composition  to  the  fol- 
lowing mineral  species  or  to  mixtures  of  them  :  (i)  lo  weite 
(Na^04,MgS0^2JH30) ; 
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(ii)  vanthoffite ;  in  the  purest  condition  obtained,  this  is  colourless  with 
a  vitreous  lustre  and  coarsely  crystalline  structure,  sp.  gr.  2*7  (after 
deducting  10*2  per  cent,  of  admixed  sodium  chloride),  hardness 
rather  over  3  ;  (iii)  aphthitalite. 

Attempts  to  artificially  produce  the  triple  sulphate  noted  above 
were  unsuccessful ;  in  one  experiment,  a  salt  having  the  oomj>osition 
2K^S0^1Sa^0^^  was  obtained. 

J.  H.  yan't  HoFFy  in  an  appendix  (pp.  414 — 415),  describes  the 
means  by  which  he  prepared  the  salt  dNa^SO^tMgSO^  (vanthoffite) 
artificially.  Crystals  of  blodite  {l^SL^S0^Mg^0^y4:B^0),  which  at 
22°  are  deposited  from  a  solution  containing  equal  molecular  pro- 
portions of  sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  when  heated  at  70° 
in  the  liquid  lose  some  of  their  water  and  are  transformed  to  l<5weite 
(NajS04,MgS04,2H20,  according  to  van't  Hoff),  whilst  at  a  still 
higher  temperature  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  dNa2S04,MgSO., 
are  formed.   Other  methods  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt  are  detailed. 

L.  J.  S. 

The  Saline  Sublimation  Products  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
amounts  of  Molybdenum,  Bismuth,  Cobalt  and  Zinc  therein. 
'By  Eugenic  Casoria  {Ghem.  Cmtr.,  1902,  i,  828;  from  B.  Oaa.  Monr 
calieri^  [ii],  19, 86 — 89 ;  20,  2 — 7). — The  crusts,  stalactites,  <fcc.,  formed 
since  1891  in  the  central  crater  in  Atrio  del  Oavallo  contain  more 
potassium  than  sodium;  molybdenum  and  zinc  are  also  present  in 
determinable  amounts,  but  only  traces  of  bismuth  and  cobalt.  The 
composition  of  the  sublimation  products  which  have  been  formed  since 
1891  is  very  variable  ;  they  may  consist  of  alkali  chlorides  alone  or 
mixed  with  alkali  sulphates  and  carbonates,  or  of  mixtures  of  acid  and 
normal  alkali  sulphates,  together  sometimes  with  free  sulphuric  acid 
or  of  complex  salts.  The  products  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
lava  by  the  acid  exhalations  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  sub- 
limation products.  E.  W.  W. 

Talc  and  Pjrophyllite  Deposits  in  North  Oarolina.  By 
Julius  H.  Phatt  {Jcfhrh.  Mm,,  1902,  i,  Ref.  12—13;  from  N^orth 
Carolina  GeoL  Survey,  Economic  Papers,  1900,  No.  3,  pp.  1 — 29). — 
Talc,  of  economic  value,  occurs  in  Cherokee  and  Macon  counties  as 
lenticular  masses  in  marble  at  the  contact  of  the  latter  with  quartzite. 
The  mineral  is  white,  grey,  or  dark  blue,  and  has  a  fibrous  structure. 
Analyses  by  C.  Baskerville  of  material  from  different  mines  are  given 
under  I — III.  The  marble  contains  tremolite,  and  near  its  contact 
with  the  quartzite  has  the  composition  of  nearly  pure  dolomite.  The 
talc  is  considered  to  be  an  alteration  product  of  the  tremolite,  which 
itself  was  formed  during  the  metamorphism  of  limestone  to  marble  : 


SiO^ 

A1,0^ 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NajO. 

KjO. 

HaO.       Total. 

1. 

68-07 

1-66 

0-67 

0-80 

28-76 

0-79 



4-86        99-61 

II. 

61-86 

4-42 

1-68 

0-82 

26  08 

0-62 

— 

6-10      100-02 

III. 

66-80 

9-06 

1-84 

1-40 

23-98 

0-72 



6-14        99-94 

IV. 

61-27 

25*66 

6-87 

0-60 

trace 

0-83 

0-11 

6-86        99-70 

V. 

64-68 

29-40 

0-67 

trace 

trace 

0-28 

trace 

6-46      100-88 

VI. 

68-60 

28-78 

0-84 

trace 

trace 

0-87 

trace 

6-86        99-29 
28—2 
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Pyrophyllite  is  mined  in  Moore  and  Chatham  counties,  and  under 
the  trade  name  of  agalmatolite  is  used  in  place  of  talc.  It  occurs  as 
beds  in  pyrophyllite-schist.  The  pure  material  is  soft  and  flaky,  and 
varies  in  colour  from  green  and  yellowish-white  to  nearly  white; 
there  are  also  black  varieties,  but  these  are  of  no  commercial  value. 
Analyses  by  C.  Baskerville  are  given  of  the  black  (IV),  yellomsh  (V), 
and  apple-green  (YI)  material. 

In  analysis  IV,  ALOa-.SiO.iBLO  -   108:4: 1-12. 
V,  „  =   1-08:4: 1-24. 

L.  J.  B. 

[Musoovite]  from  Haddam  Neck,  Connecticut.  By  Hebbebt 
L.  jBowican  {Min.  Mag.,  1902, 13, 97 — 121). — A  description  is  given  of 
each  of  the  following  minerals  from  a  pegmatite  vein  at  Haddam  Neck, 
Connecticut:  muscovite,  lepidolite,  tourmaline,  apatite,  microcline, 
albite,  beryl,  quartz,  cookeite,  fluor,  microlite  and  columbite.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  muscovite :  (1)  colourless,  in  large  sheets  up  to 
two  feet  across ;  (2)  greenish-white,  occurring  as  a  central  core  in 
crystals  of  lepidolite  j  (3)  pink  and  fibrous,  coating  the  exterior  of  the 
crystals  of  lepidolite,  and,  at  first  sight,  appearing  to  be  an  alteration 
product  of  this.  The  muscovite  of  the  second  and  third  varieties  is  grown 
in  parallel  or  twinned  position  on  the  Ulao-coloured  lepidolite,  which 
itself  also  consists  of  two  varieties,  depending  on  whether  the  optic  axial 
plane  is  parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  The 
pink  muscovite  consists  of  masses  of  fibres  of  rhombic  section  attached 
together  in  parallel  or  twinned  positions,  so  that  the  whole  mass  can 
be  cleaved  across  as  a  single  crystal ;  analysis  of  this  variety  gave  the 
following  results : 

»  Total  less 

SiO,.     AlaOj.     FejO,.    MnO.    K,0.     Na,0.    Li,0.     Vfi^,     F.    Bfi,    0  for  F. 
46-28      86-86      0-97      trace    10-68     1-41       0-26      009    0*88    4-88      101 '10 

L.  J.S. 

Thomsonite  and  Apophylite  firom  Schiket  (Oolonia  Eritrea). 
5y  Giovanni  d'Achiardi  {Atti  R,  Accad.  Ltneei,  1902,  [v],  11,  i, 
251 — 254). — ^The  author  gives  descriptions  of  specimens  of  (1)  thom^ 
sonite,  of  the  Faroelite  variety,  which  has  a  hardness  of  about  5,  a  sp. 
gr.  of  2'25,  and  gave  on  analysis  the  following  numbers  : 


SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

CaO. 

Na,0. 

K,0. 

H,0. 

Total. 

41-30 

29-49 

11-61 

5-11 

traces 

13-32 

100-83 

(2)  Apophylite,  of  the  tesselite  variety,  having  a  hardness  of  5  and 
sp.  gr.  2*2  ;  scarcity  of  the  material  prevented  an  analysis  being  made, 
identification  being  based  on  qualitative  tests,  and  on  optical  and 
crystallographic  examination.  T.  H.  P. 

Barylite  and  Oordierlte.  By  Mats  Weibull  (Jtthrh.  Min,,  1 902, 
i,  Ref.  176—178 ;  from  Geol.  For.  F&rh.,  1900,  22,  33—42).—  A  re- 
examination of  Blomstrand's  barylite  shows  that  the  indistinct  crystals 
are  rhombic  with  a  prism  angle  of  44^26'.  The  milk-white  colour 
of  the  mineral,  and  the  small  amount  of  water  (0*15  per  cent.)  it  con- 
tains, are  due  to  numerous  fluid    enclosures.     Some  of  the  optical 
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characters  have  been  determined.  Blomstrand's  em{>irical  formula, 
Ba4Al4Si7024,  is  written  graphically  in  accordance  with  Clarke's  theory 
of  the  silicates  to  show  a  relation  between  barylite,  cordierite,  kneb- 
elite  and  muscovite. 

Cordierite  occurs  as  large,  light-blue  individals  in  copper^pyrites, 
blende  and  hornblende  at  the  L&ngfalls  Mine,  Graugarde,  Dalarne.  It 
encloses,  t6  the  extent  of  a  few  per  cent.,  sillimanite,  dark  (organic  1) 
grains,  and  the  alteration  products,  muscovite,  talc  and  kaolin. 
Analysis  by  L.  Ramberg  gave  : 

Loss  at    Loss  on 

SiOj.      AljO,.      Fe,0,.     FeO.      MnO.      MgO.       800'.    ignition.      Total. 

48-90    32-64      095     2-96    trace     11-46      0-77       1-65      9923 

Neglecting  the  water,  as  probably  due  to  alteration,  this  gives  the 
formula  B!'^"\Qifi^  which  is  written  constitutionally  as 
[(Mg,Fe)(Al,Fe)(A10)l(SiO,),(Si303).  L.  J.  S. 

Kaolin  firom  near  Spezia,  Italy.  By  E.  Sallb  (Jahrb.  Min.^ 
1902,  i,  Ref.  173 ;  from  AttiSoc.  Toscana  Sei.  Ifat.,  1900,  Froe.  Verb.,  12, 
103 — 106), — The  following  analysis  is  given  of  kaolin  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spezia.  It  is  known  as  terra  bianca,  and  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  chalk ;  it  has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
"euphotite*': 

SiOg.        Alfif,        CaO.        MgO.        H,0.      FeaCX^  Alkali&        Total 
48-65      35-20      2-79        0-65       11-30        [1-41]  100-00 

L.  J.  S. 

Oomposition  of  the  Magma  at  Different  Stages  of  an 
Eruption.  By  H.  Absandauz  {Bull,  Soe.  fran^.  Min,,  1901,  24, 
466 — 472). — The  following  analyses  are  given  of  ejected  bombs  of 
pyroxene-andesite  from  Santorin.  I  is  of  a  bomb  ejected  at  the- 
beginning  of  the  eruption  in  1866  ;  II  in  1867 ;  and  III  at  the  end  of 
the  eruption  in  1868,  Ilia  being  of  material  from  the  external  portion, 
and  UI&  from  the  internal  portion  of  the  bomb.  These  analyses  go 
to  show  that  during  the  period  of  eruption  there  has  been  no  important 
variation  in  the  composition  of  the  magma.  Calculating  from  these 
analyses  the  amounts  of  magnetite,  pyroxene,  albite  and  anorthite, 
there  remains  for  the  glassy  base  little  alumina  and  much  silica  : 


Loss  on 

SiO,. 

A1,0^ 

Fe,0^ 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

KjO. 

ignition.  Total. 

I. 

67-6 

16-6 

1-6 

8-4 

2-6 

2-2 

4-9 

1-8 

0-7        101-8 

II. 

66-0 

18-1 

1-2 

2-9 

2-2 

2-2 

40 

4-2 

0-7        101-6 

Ilia. 

661 

17-6 

1-7 

3'7 

8-1 

21 

8-9 

1-6 

0-9        100-7 

III6. 

67-8 

17-2 

1-4 

8-2 

2-6 

2  0 

4-7 

21 

11        101-6 
L.  J.  S. 
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Physiological   Chemistry. 


Visoosity  of  the  Blood.  By  Eussell  Burton-Opitz  {Amer.  J, 
Physiol,  1902,  7,  243—260).— The  average  viscosity  coefficient  of 
frog's  blood  at  20°  is  1300,  of  tortoise  blood  1285,  of  rabbit's  blood 
at  37°  1350.  The  viscosity  of  frog's  and  tortoise's  blood  varies  in- 
versely as  the  temperature,  a  rise  of  5°  producing  a  rise  of  about 
200  in  the  coefficient  \  thus  at  37°  it  reaches  1700  in  the  frog  and 
1800  in  the  tortoise.  The  average  viscosity  of  blood-serum  at  20° 
is  1800.  The  viscosity  coefficients  of  normal  living  blood  vary  widely, 
whilst  those  of  the  serum  vary  but  little ;  the  changes  are  there- 
fore largely  dependent  on  the  solid  elements  of  the  blood.  The 
specific  gravity  of  frog's  blood  is  altered  by  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature in  which  the  animal  is  placed ;  it  is  increased  by  potass- 
ium oxalate,  curare,  and  deep  etherisation,  and  diminished  by 
defibrination.  As  similar  changes  are  observed  in  the  viscosity, 
considerable  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  variations  in  the  viscosity.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Spleen  and  Blood  Oorpuscles.  By  Diarmid  Noel  Patok, 
G.  LovELL  GuLLAND,  and  J.  S.  FowLEB  (J.  Physiol,  1902, 28, 83—106). 
— ^The  number  and  character  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  spleen  are  the  same.  The  leucocytes,  especially  those 
of  the  polymorphonuclear  variety,  are  diminished.  Removal  of  the 
spleen  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  except  a 
slight  fall  in  the  proportion  of  eosinophile  leucocytes  ;  the  proteids  of 
the  plasma  are  also  unchanged.  After  hsemorrhage  or  hiemolysis,  the 
regeneration  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  as  rapidly  in  animals  without  a 
spleen  as  in  those  with  one.  Injection  of  spleen  extract  does  not 
cause  an  increase  in  the  red  corpuscles,  such  as  injection  of  extract  of 
red  bone-marrow  produces.  In  the  animals  examined  (dog,  cat,  rabbit), 
the  spleen  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  blood-forming  organ.  The  leucocytes 
formed  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  not  supplied  in  any  large 
number  to  the  blood  which  leaves  the  spleen.  W.  D.  H. 

Ooagtilation  of  Blood  in  Marine  Animalfl.  By  Filippo 
BoTTAZZi  {Arch,  itcd.  Biol,  1902,  37,  49 — 54). — Among  invertebrates, 
it  is  only  in  the  group  of  the  decapod  crustaceans  that  a  true  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  observed.  Previous  injection  of  '  peptone '  does 
not  prevent  the  coagtdation  of  the  blood  when  it  is  shed ;  but  both 
<  peptone '  and  potassium  oxalate  do  so  in  vitro ;  to  do  this,  very  large 
quantities  must  be  added.  *  Peptone '  prevents  the  coalescence  of  the 
cells,  and  probably  preserves  them  from  profound  alteration.  In 
Elasmobranch  fishes,  *  peptone  *  injected  into  the  hepatic  portal  vein 
in  the  proportion  of  0*5 — 0'8  gram  per  kilo,  of  body  weight  acts  as  in 
other  vertebrates.  W.  D.  H. 
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lipolytio  Fnnction  of  the  BloocL  By  Maubicb  Doton  and 
Albkbt  Mobel  {Oimypt.  rencLj  1902,  134,  621— 62d).--Iii  the  nonnal 
blood  of  dog  and  horse  kept  aaeptically  at  37°  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  the  ethereal  extract  diminishes,  but  there  is  no  simultaneous 
appearance  of  gljcerol,  fatty  acids,  or  soaps,  nor  any  change  in  the 
reaction  of  the  blood.  This  action  takes  place  mainly  in  the 
corpuscles ;  the  change  in  the  serum  is  very  slight.  W.  D.  H. 

ESffeotfi  on  the  Oonstituentfi  of  the  Blood,  of  Intravascular 
Injection  of  Hypertonic  Bait  Solutions.  By  S.  A.  van  Lesb  {Zeit. 
BioLy  1902,  43,  52 — 66). — ^The  investigation  aimed  at  ascertaining 
whether  in  the  elevation  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  pro- 
duced by  injecting  hypertonic  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate,  the 
proteids  and  the  salts  (sodium  chloride  and  carbonate),  work  together 
so  as  to  produce  compensation  by  going  out  of  the  blood,  as  Hamburger 
states.    This  is  answered  in  the  negative.  W.  D.  H, 

The  Action  of  Lecithin  on  the  Formed  Mements  of  the 
Blood.  By  Henbi  Stassano  and  F.  Billon  {Compt.  rend.^  1902, 134, 
318 — 321). — Kecent  observations  have  shown  that  lecithin  acts 
favourably  on  nutritive  processes,  being  an  easily  assimilable  form  of 
phosphorus  compound.  The  present  experiments  on  rabbits  show  that 
intravenous  injection  of  lecithin  prepared  from  eggs  increases  the 
number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  increases  their  resistance  to  certain 
saline  solutions.  It  also  increases  the  number  of  leucocytes^  particularly 
of  the  mononuclear  variety.  W.  D.  H. 

Electrical  Resistance,  Index  of  Refraction,  and  Rotatory 
Power  of  Normal  SeruncL  By  Dongier  and  Liesage  (Compt.  raTid., 
1902,  134^  834 — 835). — Blood  serum  from  healthy  animals  and  men 
was  examined;  the  electncal  resistance  at  16^  varied  from  93  to 
103  ohms  in  animals,  100  to  300  in  man ;  this  is  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  inorganic  salts;  the  refractive  index  varied  from 
1-3462  to  1-3603  ;  the  rotatory  power  from  1°14'  to  2°11'. 

W.D.H. 

An  Bxperimental  Abnormality  of  Metabolism.  By  Hermann 
HiiJ>EBBANDT  {ZeU.  pkysM.  Chem.,  1902,  35,  141— 152).— Adminis- 
tration  of  large  quantities  of  dextrose  to  rabbits  produces  an  acute 
toxic  condition,  which  can  be  hinder^  by  giving  calcium  carbonate^ 
whereby  the  reaction  of  the  urine  becomes  alkaline.  Glycuronic 
acid  is  an  oxidation  product  of  dextrose,  and  administration  of  large 
amounts  of  glycuronic  acid  causes  an  increased  excretion  of  oxalic 
acid  (P.  Mayer,  Deut.  nted.  Woch.,  1901,  Nos.  16  and  17).  The 
poisonous  symptoms  referred  to  are  due  to  an  increased  formation  of 
oxalic  add ;  this  acid  appears  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine  after 
abundant  carbohydrate  nutriment,  but  this  is  lessened  by  giving 
calcium  carbonate.  Lactose  does  not  produce  the  same  result. 
Oxaloria  is  a  common  symptom  of  diabetes  in  man ;  the  administration 
ofichalk  is  recominended.  W.  I>«  H 
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Purine  Derivativee  in  Human  Fadcee.  By  Mabtin  Kb6ger 
and  A.  Schiitbnhelm  (Zeit.  physioL  Chsm.,  1902,  35,  153—163).— 
In  the  course  of  42  days,  the  following  quantities  of  bases  were  found 
in  the fseces  of  a  man:  guanine  2*363,  adenine  1*88,  xanthine  0*112, 
hypozanthine  0*3,  a  total  of  4*656,  or  a  daily  average  of  0*11  gram ; 
this  is  about  three  times  the  amount  passed  in  the  urine.    W.  D.  H. 

Duodenal  Digestion  of  Proteid.  By  Ga^lo  Fekbai  {PflUger's 
Arehw,  1902,  80,  527— 546).— If  proteid  matter  (cubes  of  coagulated 
albumin)  is  introduced  into  the  duodenum  of  a  dog  in  full  digestive 
activity  and  the  animal  is  then  killed,  the  proteid  is  digested.  The 
greatest  intensity  of  digestion  occurs  in  the  first  hour  after  death  ;  it 
then  rapidly  falls,  and  practically  ceases  at  the  ninth  hour.  This  is 
not  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  corpse,  but  to  other  undetermined  factors. 
The  external  temperature  makes  little  or  no  difference.  If  the 
digestive  processes  are  thrown  into  action  by  a  meal  given  previously 
to  the  operation  above  described,  the  digestive  action  on  the  albumin 
cubes  rises  after  death,  and  reaches  a  maximum  2^  hours  later.  If 
so  much  as  four  hours  intervene  between  the  preliminary  meal  and 
death,  the  digestive  processes  are  weaker.  The  action  appears  to 
depend  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  active  ferment,  not  on  its  oon- 
centration.  The  duodenal  contents  of  an  unfed  animal  have  a  digestive 
action  on  proteids.  W.  D.  H. 

[R61e  of  the  Bile  in  Saponification.]  By  Eduaed  PflOger 
{Pfiilger'a  Archiv,  1902,  90,  1—32). — A  method  for  estimating  soaps 
and  fatty  acids  in  the  presence  of  bile  is  described.  Mixtures  were 
used  containing  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  bile,  and  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (1  per  cent.) ;  the  amount  of  fatty  acid  in  the  form  of  soap 
subsequently  varies  from  53  to  65  per  cent.  Approval  is  expressed 
of  Pawloff's  idea  concerning  the  self-steering  action  of  intestinal 
digestion.  The  fatty  acid  li^rated  assists  the  hydrochloric  acid  from 
the  stomach  in  stimulating  the  duodenum,  and  so  producing  a  greater 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice  rich  in  steapsin ;  this  resolves  more  and  more 
fat,  and  the  bile  is  mainly  instrumental  in  rendering  soluble  the  products 
of  fat  resolution.  The  author  does  not  consider  that  Bayliss  and  Starling 
have  as  yet  proved  their  contention  that  the  link  between  duodenum 
and  pancreas  is  not  nervous.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Extracts  of  Ascaris  Lumbricoides.  By  Ebnst 
Wbinland  {Zeit,  Biol.,  1902,  43,  86—111.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
155). — ^The  previous  research  has  shown  that  in  the  production  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  valeric  acid  in  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  round  worm, 
Aaearis,  a  ferment  action  and  not  oxidation  is  the  main  factor 
concerned.  In  the  present  communication,  the  same  action  is  studied 
in  extracts  squeezed  out  from  the  disintegrated  worm,  and  the 
experiments  recorded  support  the  contention  that  the  action  is  due  to 
a  ferment.  W.  D.  H. 

IntestincJ  Absorption.  By  E.  Waymouth  Reid  {J.  Physiol.^ 
1902,  28,  241— 256).— The  study  of  the  absorption  of  weak  solutions 
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of  dextrose  in  tbo  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  being  as  normal 
as  experimental  procedure  will  admit,  shows  that  the  phenomena  are 
such  that  a  simple  physical  explanation  is  impossible.  This  cor- 
responds with  residts  previously  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  absorption 
of  serum.  Probably  with  weak  solutions  of  non-irritating  substances 
the  specific  cell-action  is  the  main  factor,  variable  directly  or 
indirectly  according  to  changes  in  the  physical  environment.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  chemical  excitation  may  also  play  a  part. 

W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Carbohydrates  by  the  Rectum.  '  By  Felix 
RsACH  (Chem,  Centr,,  1902,  i,  824;  from  Arch,  exp.  Path.  Pharm.^ 
1902, 47,  2S1 — 249). — From  the  staudpoint  of  feeding  per  rectum,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  by  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane.  The  method  of  experiment  was  to  give  enemata 
containing  carbohydrates,  and  investigate  the  effect  on  the  respiratory 
quotient,  which  approaches  unity  when  abundant  carbohydrate  nutri- 
ment is  given.  The  enemata  contained  60  grams  of  dextrose, 
sucrose,  maltose,  or  dextrin.  The  respiratory  quotient  rose,  but  more 
slowly  and  to  a  smaller  extent  than  when  the  carbohydrate  was  given 
by  the  mouth.  Starch  e^^emata  produced  a  still  smaller  and  slower 
effect.  In  mouth  feeding,  there  ia  an  absolute  rise  in  the  respiratory 
gas  exchange,  due  possibly  to  increased  work  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  was  not  noticed  in  rectal  feeding ;  glycosuria  and  dextrinuria 
did  not  occur.  W.  D.  H. 

Erepsin.  By  Otto  Cohnheim  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1902,  35, 
134 — 140). — Erepsin  acts  rapidly  on  proteoses  and  peptones,  and 
among  the  products  of  its  action,  ammonia,  leucine,  tyrosine,  lysine, 
histidine,  and  arginine  were  identified.  Erepsin  acts  also  on  prot- 
amines, and  feebly  on  histon.  It  has  no  effect  on  any  other  of  the 
native  proteids  investigated  excepc  caseinogen,  which  is  rapidly  split 
up.  This  opens  up  the  interesting  possibility  that  the  suckling  infant 
could  digest  its  proteid  nutriment  in  the  absence  of  both  pepsin  and 
trypsin.  W.  D.  H. 

Ohemical  Composition  of  New-bom  Children.  By  William 
Cahebeb,  jun.,  SoLDNEB,  and  Herzog  {Zeit.  Bid.,  1902,  43,  1 — 12). — 
Further  analyses  on  the  lines  of  the  authors'  previous  work  are 
given.  W.  D.  H. 

Osmotic  Properties  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  By  Benjamin 
MooRB  and  Willlam  H.  Parkbb  {Amw.  J.  Physiol,  1902,  7, 261—293). 
— Colloids. in  solution  exert  a  definite  osmotic  pressure.  This  is  not 
due  to  contamination  with  crystalloids.  The  only  way  of  determining 
tbSs  is  the  direct  one,  variations  in  freezing  or  boiling  points  being  so 
small.  The  pressure  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  mol.  weight  of 
colloids,  for  soaps  by  this  method  give  apparerU  molecular  weights  20 
to  60  times  too  large.  The  physical  constant  which  determines  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  a  colloid  is  an  osmotic  unit  or  '  solution  aggre- 
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gate'  arising  from  the  physical  union  or  association  of  a  variable 
number  of  molecules.  This  is  four  or  five  times  as  ^eat  for  serum- 
albumin  as  for  [egg-^dbumin ;  that  of  serum-albumin  is  reduced  to  a 
fifth  by  alkalisation.  Even  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  soaps  form 
colloidal  solutions  in  distilled  water  at  temperatures  from  50 — 70^y 
which  do  not  diffuse  through  parchment  paper.  On  cooling  such 
solutions,  hydrogels  are  obtained,  which  again  yield  solutions  on 
heating.  Such  hydrogels  are  precipitated  in  granular  form  on  keeping. 
Bapid  cooling  and  increased  strength  of  solution  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrogels,  whilst  the  opposite  conditions  tend  to  granule 
formation.  These  phenomena  have  their  analogues  in  the  passage  of 
crystalloids  from  solution.  The  difference  in  the  properties  of  the 
coagulable  proteids  may  be  due  to  different  physical  arrangements  of 
chemical  molecules  to  form  different  aggregates,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  proteid  molecule  may  be  much  more  a  physical  than  a  chemical 
phenomenon.  Protoplasm  may  be  built  up  by  a  continuation  of  such 
a  process ;  absorption  by  a  cell  may  be  governed  by  the  formation  of 
varying  aggregates  with  the  protoplasm  already  there,  and  similariy 
granule  formation  in  the  ceUs  may  also  take  place.  The  osmotic 
pressure  of  proteids  probably  takes  no  share  in  lymph  production  or 
absorption,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  capillary  walls  are  imperme- 
able to  proteid,  or  that  there  is  any  appreciable  difference  in  concen- 
tration in  the  two  sides  of  the  capillary  wall.  The  cells  of  the 
membranes  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys  probably  act  as  secretory 
structures,  for  the  differences  in  pressure  are  probably  not  sufficient  to 
cause  pressure  filtration  of  a  proteid-free  filtrate,  and  are  certainly 
many  times  too  small  to  separate  carbohydrate  in  this  manner. 

W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Lymph  by  the  Liver.  By  R  A.  Bambridgk  {J. 
Fhysid.f  1902,  28,  204 — 219). — The  intravenous  injection  of  moderate 
quantities  of  sodium  taurocholate  or  of  pure  heemoglobin  leads  both 
to  an  increased  flow  of  lymph  from  the  liver  and  increased  metabol* 
ism  in  the  liver  cells.  These  substances  constitute  a  class  of  lymph- 
agogues  additional  to  the  two  described  by  Heidenbain.  The  experi- 
ments support  Asher's  view  that  increased  tissue  activity  causes  an 
increase  of  lymph  formation.  Asher,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he 
says  it  is  the  sole  cause.  The  statement  of  Asher  that  peptone,  bile, 
and  haemoglobin  are  cholagogues  is  not  confirmed.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  liver  leads  to  a  formation  of  crystalloid  katabolic 
products,  which  enter  the  lymph  by  diffusion  and  raise  its  osmotic 
pressure,  so  increasing  the  flow  of  water  by  osmosis  from  the  blood. 
The  injection  of  ammonium  salts  sometimes  causes  an  increased  lymph 
flow,  but  the  results  are  so  inconstant  that  no  conclusions  are  drawn 
as  to  its  cause.     The  experiments  were  made  on  dogs.        W,  D.  H. 

Effects  of  Potassium  and  CcJeiom  Ions  on  Striated  Mnsdis. 
By  W.  D.  ZowHOUT  (Amer  J.  PhyaiU.,  1902,  7,  199— 202).— Potasa^ 
ium  ions  produce  a  prolonged  contraction  of  the  striated  muscle 
(gastrocnemius)  of  the  frog ;  calcium  ions,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
sodium  ions,  antagonise  this  action.    This  is  almost  the  oonverse  ^ 
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what  obtains  in  the  case  of  cardiac  muscle,  and  has  been  previously 
described  by  Ringer  and  others.  W.  D.  H 

Lecithins.  By  Maurice  Bernard  {Chem.  Cenir.f  1902,  i,  854  >  from 
Apoth.'Zeit.,  17,  186 — 187.  Compare  Desgrez  and  Zaky,  Abstr., 
1901y  ii,  518). — ^The  original  paper  contains  a  short  description  of  the 
constitution,  preparation,  behaviour,  and  physiological  action  of 
lecithins.  According  to  L.  Yacheron  (La  lecithine,  fWuveUe/orme  de  la 
nUdicatian  phoy)haree,  1902)  the  following  amounts  of  lecithin  are  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  the  substances  named :  brain  substance  11, 
liver  2*2,  thymus  7*5,  spermatozoa  1*50,  red  blood-corpuscles 
0-72— 1-86,  milk  0-10,  yolk  of  egg  6*80,  peas  I'OO,  and  lentils  1*00. 
Danilewsky  finds  that  lecithins  cause  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and 
haemoglobin  to  increase,  and  promote  growth.  E.  W.  W. 

Ichthylepidin  in  the  Scales  of  American  Fishes.  By  Erik  H. 
Green  and  R.  W.'-Tower  (^et«.  phyaioL  Chem.,  1902,  36,  196—200).— 
The  albuminoid  called  ichthylepidin  by  0.  T.  Morner  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii, 
85)  is  formed  in  the  scales  of  a  large  number  (32  varieties)  of  Ameri- 
can teleostean  fishes.  The  only  teleostean  in  which  it  was  not  found 
is  the  sun-fish  {Mola  mala).  It  is  present  in  the  scales  of  the  sturgeon, 
a  ganoid,  although,  according  to  Morner,  it  is  absent  from  the  scales  of 
another  ganoid,  the  gar-pike  (Lepidoteua  ossetts).  It  was  absent  from 
the  scales  of  four  elasmobranchs.  W.  D.  H. 

Pentoses  in  the  Organism.  By  Geobg  Gbumd  (Zeii.  physiol. 
Chem,,  1902,  35,  111 — 133). — Salkowski  has  shown  that  pentoses  may 
appear  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  metabolism,  and  Hammarsten 
that  the  nucleo-proteid  of  the  pancreas  yields  a  pentose  on  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  now  shown  that  Other  organs  (liver,  thynius;  thyroid, 
spleen,  kidneys,  salivary  glands,  brain,  and  muscle)  contain  substances 
which  also  yield  pentoses.  The  total  amount  of  pentose  obtained  from 
the  pancreas  was  0*393  gram,  that  from  all  the  organs  just  enumer- 
ated was  10-6  grams.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Rennin  on  Milk.  By  Ernst  Fuld  {Beitr,  chem.  Physiol 
Path.y  1902,  2, 169— 200).— The  relationship  between  concentration  of 
rennin  and  time  of  coagulation  is  found  to  be  a  constant  one;  other  obser- 
vations relate  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  and  a  large  section  of 
the  paper  is  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  theories  concerning  the 
action  of  the  ferment.  Milk  curdling  is  regarded  as  a  special  case  of 
the  alternation  between  suspension  and  precipitation  of  a  colloidal 
substance.  During  the  change  there  is  a  development  of  heat,  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  freezing  point,  but  no  notable  change  in  the  viscosity. 

W.D.  H. 

Production  of  Uric  Acid  fi:om  Free  Purine  Bcises.  By 
Martin  KrOger  and  Julius  Schmid  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1902,  84, 
549 — 565). — ^The  conversion  of  hypoxanthine  into  uric  acid  in  the 
animal  system,  appears  to  be  a  direct  conversion,  as  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  leucotactic  action,  or  by  alterations  in  the  phosphoric  acid 
derivati*7e8. 
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Adenine,  xanthine,  and  probably  guanine  exert  the  same  inflaenoe 
as  hjpoxanthine  on  the  excretion  of  uric  acid. 

A  small  amount  of  the  ingested  adenine  and  xanthine  contributes 
to  a  very  slight  increase  in  purine  bases.  J.  J.  S. 

Fatigae  in  Nerves.  By  Thomas  Gbbgor  Bbodie,  and  William  D. 
Halliburton  (/.  Physiol.,  1902,  28, 181 — 200). — By  means  of  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  made  by  other  investigators  on  medullated 
nerves,  the  non-medullated  nerves  are  also  shown  to  be  non-fatiguable. 
The  block  employed  was  cold,  and  the  splenic  nerves  were  those  with 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  were  performed.  Waller's 
hypothesis  that  thenon-appearanoe  of  fatigue  is  due  to  the  nutritive  action 
of  the  fatty  sheath  is  therefore  not  confirmed.  Some  of  the  nerves  used 
especially  those  which  are  vaso-motor,  exhibit  what  has  been  termed 
'  stimulationj  fatigue ' ;  that  is,  the  actual  spot  excited  by  a  faradic 
current  becomes  less  and  less  excitable  and  finally  non-excitable.  It 
is,  however,  still  capable  of  conducting  nerve  impulses.  The  phenomenon 
is  probably  due  to  the  injurious  pokurisation  produced  by  the  electric 
currents  used.  Non-medullated  nerves  are  very  sensitive  to  galvanic 
currents,  and  are  rendered  non-conducting  and  non-excitable.  These 
nerves  also  are  but  little  affected  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  even 
mechanical  excitation.  They  do  not  become  acid  even  after  many 
hours'  activity.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Relation  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  Infants'  Urine. 
By  VON  OoBDT  {Zeit.  Bid.,  1902,  43^  46— 51).— Heubner  and  Rubner 
found  in  their  experiments  on  puppies  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
carbon  in  the  urine  was  high.  This  is  also  true  for  children,  especially 
when  nourished  on  mother's  milk ;  albumin  and  sugar  are  absent. 

W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Ammonia  in  Human  Urine.  By  William 
Cameseb,  jun.  (Zeit.  Biol.,  1902,  43,  13—45). — ^The  absolute  amount 
of  ammonia  excreted  is  dependent  on  proteid  katabolism,  and  thus  on 
the  amount  of  proteid  nutriment.  Growing  individuals  have  a 
relatively  high  amount  in  the  urine.  In  the  course  of  the  day  area 
excretion  rises  from  -the  morning,  reaching  its  maximum  between  3 
and  7  p.m.  It  then  falls  again,  with  a  second  small  rise  between  10  p.m. 
and  2  a.m.  Ammonia  excretion  is  high  in  the  morning,  reaches  a 
minimum  between  11  and  3,  then  rises  and  remains  fairly  constant  until 
2  a.m.,  when  it  rises  again.  The  effects  of  diet  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  acid  and  alkali  are  also  given.  In  diabetic  coma,  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  rises  considerably.  W.  D.  H. 

Diuretic  Action  of  Isotonic  Salt  Solutions.  By  B.  Haakb 
and  Kabl  Spibo  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  149—154).— 
Limbeck  was  the  first  to  show  that  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
isotonic  with  the  blood  produces  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  Others 
subsequently  showed  that  an  isotonic  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  pro- 
duces a  greater  efEect.  The  present  experiments  on  rabbits  show  that 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  bromide,  nitrate  and  sulphate,  dextrose. 
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and  sucrose,  all  isotonic  with  the  blood,  produce  a  diuretic  effect.  This 
is  shown  graphically  in  the  form  of  curves.  Of  the  substances  men- 
tioned, the  effect  of  sodium  chloride  is  least  and  most  slowly 
developed.  The  activity  of  these  substances  as  diuretics  is  not  pro- 
portional to  their  toxicity.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Work  of  Seoretion  in  Diseased  Kidneys.  By  Franz 
SosTBEEB  (^0t<.  physiol.  Ch&m.,  1902,  35,  85— 110).— The  daily  work 
of  the  kidneys  in  acute  nephritis  and  amyloid  disease  is  much  smaller 
than  in  health.  In  interstitial  nephritis,  the  work  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  healthy  kidneys,  except  that  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is 
irregular ;  the  actual  amount  of  water  is  greater.  In  the  two  first- 
named  diseases,  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  substances  is  fairly 
regular,  still  periods  of  retention  alternate  with  periods  of  increased 
activity ;  this  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  urine;  the  retention  of  inorganic  salts  is  not  the  cause  of 
uremia  ;  this  condition  is  probably  related  to  the  retention  of  organic 
substances,  but  the  exact  cause  is  not  yet  clear.  In  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, the  excretion  of  organic  acids  is  increased.  W.  D.  H. 

Aotion  of  Ourare  on  the  Bzcretion  of  Oarbon  Dioxide  and 
Nitrogen.  By  Otto  Frank  and  F.  von  Gerhard  (Zeit  Bid.,  1902, 
43,  117—124). — ^The  present  research  was  undertaken  in  view  of  con- 
tradictory results  obtained  by  previous  observers.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  dogs ;  the  carbon  dioxide  excretion  fell  from  11*15  grams 
per  hour  in  the  normal  animal  to  9*86 — 1074  in  the  curarised 
animal,  a  fall  of  only  3*6  per  cent.  The  excretion  of  nitrogen,  how- 
ever, fell  enormously  to  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

W.  D.  H. 

Constitution  of  the  Panoreas-Proteid-Pentose.  By  Carl 
Nburkro  (B&r.,  1902,  35,  1467— 1475).— Having  shown  (Abstr., 
1901,  i,  539)  that  the  pentose,  which  is  found  in  certain  pathological 
urines,  is  r-arabinose,  the  author  has  now  investigated  the  pentose, 
which  occurs  associated  with  nucleoproteids  in  many  organs.  For  this 
purpose,  the  nucleoproteid  was  extracted  from  ox-pancreas  with  boiling 
water,  and  to  the  extract  hydrobromic  acid  was  added ;  the  mixture  was 
boiled,  and  then  neutralised  with  lead  carbonate,  which  removed  all 
coloured  and  oily  products  of  hydrolysis.  The  filtrate  was  evaporated 
under  reduced  pressure,  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  and 
the  syrup  obtained  on  evaporating  off  the  alcohol  oxidised  with 
bromine  water.  From  this  solution  of  the  acid  obtained  from  the 
pentose,  lead  acetate  precipitated  lead  bromide,  but  only  after  adding 
ammonia  was  the  lead  salt  of  Z-xylonic  acid  thrown  down.  The  acid 
was  recognised  by  conversion  into  its  brucine  salt,  and  the  character- 
istic double  salt  with  cadmium  bromide.  The  pentose  of  the  pancreas- 
proteids  is  therefore  ^xylose.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Aloaptonuria.  By  Erich  Mbter  {Chem.  Centr.y  1902,  i,  364; 
from  Deut,  Arch.  klin.  Med.,  70,  443 — 467). — A  case  of  alcaptonuria 
in  a  child  is  described  ;  the  secretion  of  homogentisic  acid  depends  on 
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the  proteid  in  the  diet ;  it  is  increased  by  giving  plasmon.  The  well- 
characterised  ethyl  homogentisate  is  recommended  far  the  identification 
of  the  substance.  W.  D^  H. 

Urobilin  in  Ascitic  Fluid.  By  Conrad  Stich  {Gh»m.  Omir,y 
1902,  i,  364;  from  MUnch.  tned,  Woch.y  48,  1751).— In  a  case  of 
parenchymatous'  hiemorrhagic  nephritis,  urobilin  was  present  in  the 
ascitic  fluid.  W.  D.  H. 

Arcus  Senilis.  By  J.  Herbbbt  Pabsoks  {Proc.  Fhydd,  Soc.^ 
1902 ;  J.  Physiol,  28,  9 — 10). — ^The  staining  reactions  and  solubilities 
of  the  globules  found  in  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  in  the 
area  affected  in  a/rcus  senilis  indicate  that  they  are  fatty  in  nature. 
The  reaction  of  fats  to  both  osmio  acid  and  sudan  III  is  ascribed  by 
others  to  members  of  the  acrylic  series;  the  globules  in  question, 
however,  although  they  are  stained  by  the  latter  reagent,  are  unaffected 
by  osmic  acid.  W.  D.  H. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agricnltare. 


Influence  of  Minercd  Salts  on  the  Respiration  of  Seeds 
during  Different  Periods  of  Germination.  By  S.  Erzemibniewski 
{Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1902,  163— 181).— In  the  first  period  of 
germination,  mineral  salts  were  found  to  be  without  effect^ 
but  after  the  maximum  period  of  respiration  had  passed,  addition 
of  minerals  resulted  in  a  distinct  acceleration  of  respiration,  the 
assimilation  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  being 
equally  affected.  When  minerals  are  not  added  until  the  respiration 
has  diminished  considerably,  owing  to  the  reserved  substances  being 
much  reduced  in  quantity,  no  accelerating  action  is  observed,  but  the 
lessening  of  respiration  is  retarded. 

The  accelerating  effect  of  mineral  salts  is  due  mainly  to  the  potassium 
and  the  nitrates  present ;  the  other  constituents  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  substratum  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  respiration  even  when  the  air 
is  saturated  with  moisture.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  increased 
root  pressure  is  able  to  increase  the  respiration  of  the  plant. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Do  Germinating  Seeds  contain  Peptonising  or  other  Pro- 
teolytic Enzymes?  By  Thomas  Bokouvy  {PflUger^s  Archiv,  1902, 
90,  94 — 112). — Although  the  proteid  matter  of  seeds  during  germina- 
tion undergoes  rapid  solution,  the  non-discovery  of  peptone  has  hitherto 
been  a  difficulty,  and  researches  directed  to  the  isolation  of  a  pro- 
teolytic enzyme  have  yielded  contradictory  results.  An  enz^e  is 
present,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  tryptic  rather  than  of  peptic  nature. 
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This  can  be  extracted  from  malt,  and  the  name  peptase  is  suggested. 
Leucine,  tyrosine,  asparagine,  <kc.,  were  formed.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  two  enzymes,  one  that  effects  the  solution  of  the  globulin 
granules,  and  another  that  carries  out  the  further  decomposition  which 
leads  to  the  appearance  of  amino-acids.  W.  D.  H. 

DigeBtion  of  the  Mannan  of  Orchid  Tubers.  By  Henri 
H^EissET  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  721— 723).~The  mannan  of 
orchid  tubers  is  converted  into  mannose  by  soluble  ferments.  The 
change  can  take  place  in  the  tubers  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
utilisation  of  reserve  substance  necessary  for  new  growth.  It  can 
also  be  brought  about  by  means  of  seminase  from  lucerne  seeds. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Assimilation  of  Garbon  by  a  Q-reen  Alga.  By  P.  G. 
Ohabpentiee  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  184,  671— %7 3).— Cf^stoeoccus 
humicola  (Beyerinck,  BoL  ZeU.,  1890)  develops  well  in  mineral  solutions 
containing  dextrose.  It  utilises  the  dextrose  and  also  the  carbon  dioxide 
respired.  Cultivations  in  closed  vessels  showed  a  production  of  carbon 
dioxide  unaccompanied  by  any  decided  loss  of  oxygen.  The  presence 
of  light  is  useful  but  not  essential :  the  cells  of  Cyatoooccus  produced 
in  light  are  small  and  do  not  contain  starch  grains  ;  they  are  coloured 
pale  blue  by  iodine.  In  absence  of  light,  the  cells  are  large  and  full 
of  large  starch  grains.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effeot  of  Temperature  on  Mineral  Absorption  by  Etiolated 
Plants.  By  Gustave  Andr^  {CoTnpt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  668—671).— 
Etiolated  plants  (maize  and  haricots),  kept  for  16  days  at  30°, 
contained  more  total  ash  than  similar  plants  kept  at  15° ;  the  difference 
was  due  to  more  silica  having  been  taken  up  at  the  higher  temperature. 

The  results  relating  to  nitrogen  did  not  show  any  very  marked 
differences  due  to  temperature,  but  as  regards  carbohydrates  it  was 
found  that  a  distinctly  greater  production  of  vasculose  took  place  at 
30°  than  at  15°  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rise  of  Goloming  Matters  in  Plants.  By  Friedrich  Gtoppels 
BOEDER  {Verhand.  Naiurforech.  Gee.  Basel,  1901,  14,  1 — 545). — See 
this  vol.,  ii,  424. 

Ohemioal  Reaction  on  the  Surf)EU3e  of  Roots.  By  M.  Bacibor- 
SKI  {Bull.  Acad.  Sd.  Cracow,  1902,  51 — 54). — ^Leptomin  was  detected 
on  the  roots  of  every  plant  examined  and  probably  occurs  in  all 
phanerogams;  the  quantity,  however,  varies  a  good  deal.  Maize, 
for  instance,  shows  the  reaction  very  plainly,  whilst  buckwheat  only 
gave  a  very  slight  reaction.  It  was  also  detected  in  some  above-ground 
portions  of  plants,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the^  roots  that  the  substance 
occurs. 

The  method  employed  for  detecting  leptomin  is  to  lay  the  roots  on 
paper  saturated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacol  (or  a-naphthol) 
and  add  diluted  hydrogen  peroxide  ;  an  intense  blue  (or  violet)  colora- 
tion is  at  once  produced.  The  colour  is  produced  when  seeds  are  ger* 
minated  on  the  prepared  paper.  N.  H.  J.  M^ 
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Sugar  of  Mahwa-Blossoms.  By  Edmund  O.  yon  Lippmann  (Ber.^ 
1902,  36,  1448—1450). — ^A  hard,  crystalline  sugar,  resembling  sucrose 
in  appearance,  was  obtained  from  the  syrup  which  is  extracted  from 
the  blossom  of  Bassia  IcUifolia,  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  crystal- 
line invert  sugar.  T.  M.  L. 

Constituents  of  the  Pith  of  Maize  and  of  Elder,  and  the 
simultaneous  Occurrence  of  Araban  and  Xylan  in  Plants. 
By  0.  A.  Bbownb,  jun.,  and  Bebnhabd  Tolleks  (Ber,,  1902, 
36,  1457—1467). — The  pith  of  both  maize  and  elder  gave  the  phloro- 
glucinol  reaction  for  pentose,  and  on  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  reactions  for  furfuraldehyde  and  methylfurfuraldehyde.  In  each 
pith,  the  fibre,  ash,  fat,  proteid,  and  nitrogen-free  extractive  were  esti- 
mated. There  was  evidence  that  a  sugar  resembling  dextrose  was 
also  present  in  maize-pith. 

The  maize-pith  was  hydrolysed  with  6  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sugar  (pentoses)  isolated  from  the  product  by  the  usual  methods 
(Widstoe  and  ToUens,  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  207).  Xylose  and  arabinose 
were  both  isolated  ;  xylan  and  araban  are,  therefore,  both  present  in 
maize-pith.  From  elder-pith  both  pentoses  were  similarly  isolated. 
From  each  source,  the  corresponding  wood-gum  was  isolated  by  ex- 
traction with  5  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide ;  that  from  maize-pith  had 
[a]D  -68-8°,  whilst  that  from  elder-pith  had  [a]^  -36-8°.  By 
hydrolysis  with  calcium  sulphite  much  cellulose  can  be  extracted ;  as 
its  presence  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  usual  tests  in  the  pith, 
the  cellulose  must  be  in  combination  with  lignin,  &c.  From  the  fibre 
of  the  pith,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cellulose  was  prepared  by  Gross 
and  Bevan's  chlorine  method. 

The  authors  have  shown  that  beech  wood-gum  contains  arabinose  as 
well  as  xylose,  and  that  cherry-gum  contains  xylose  as  well  as 
arabinose.  \  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Composition  of  Orchid  Tubers  at  Different  Periods.  By 
EuBT  Bjlmmelbebg  {Bied,  CerUr.^  1902,  31,  256—257 ;  from  Inaug, 
Diss.  Erlangen^  1899). — Invert  sugar,  sucrose,  cellulose,  and  amylose 
were  determined  in  young  and  old  tubers  of  eleven  varieties  of  orchids. 
The  old  tubers  were  found  to  contain  the  most  cellulose,  but  generally 
they  contain  less  invert  sugar,  sucrose,  and  amylose  than  the  young 
tubers.  The  tubers  contained  (except  in  one  case)  more  sucrose  than 
invert  sugar.  The  predominating  constituent  is  amylose,  especially 
the  young  in  tubers.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sucrose  in  the  Food  Beserves  of  Phanerogcmis.  By  Emile 
BouBQUELOT  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  718— 720).— The  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  roots,  tubers,  and  grains,  (Sec.,  of  different  plants 
showed  that  sucrose  was  present  in  18  cases  out  of  20.  The  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  sucrose  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  phanerogams 
(compare  Schulze,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  570).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Metcdlic  Copper  on  Boots.  By  Kabl  B.  Lehmakk 
{Chem.  CerUr.,  1902,  i,  765  ;  from  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  49,  340) On 
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growing  beans,  pumpkins,  and  peas  in  soil  to  which  7*5,  0*76,  and  0*35 
per  cent,  of  copper  had  been  added,  it  was  found  that  the  length 
of  the  roots  was  reduced,  and  that  a  number  of  short,  hard,  side 
branches  were  formed.  The  growth  of  the  plants  was  decidedly  in- 
jured by  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influenoe  of  the  Sun  on  the  Vine  and  Other  Plemts.  By 
Mabckllin  p.  E.  Bbbthelot  {Ann.  Chim,  Rhya,,  1902,  [vii],  25, 
433 — i52). — ^The  grapes  of  a  vine  which  has  been  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  too  intense  sunlight  are  arrested  in  their  development,  the 
smallest  grapes  being  those  which  have  been  most  attacked  by  the 
sun's  rays. 

A  long  series  of  analyses  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  these 
imperfectly  developed  grapes  indicates  the  connection  between  this 
arrested  growth  and  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  action.  G.  T.  M. 

Conditions  of  Vegetation  in  High  Yielding  Vineyards.  By 
AcHiLLB  MtlNTZ  {Compi.  r&nd.,  1902,  134,  676— 578).— To  obtain  the 
largest  yields  of  grapes,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  very  large  amounts 
of  manures.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is  a  greater  production  of 
sugar  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  manure  applied  than  when  the 
yield  of  grapes  is  only  moderate.  This  is  because  the  heavy  applica- 
tion of  manure  tends  to  increase  the  yield  of  grapes  more  than  thisit  of 
the  other  organs. 

Besults  are  given  showing  that  with  the  same  leaf  surface  there 
may  be  very  great  difEerenoes  in  the  amounts  of  sugar  in  the  grapes, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  manure,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  cases 
when  the  yield  of  sugar  is  low  it  is  because  the  production  of  grapes 
was  insufficient,  the  result  being  that  the  sugar  was  utilised  in  other 
ways.  The  important  point  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to  obtain  a 
suitable  relation  of  leaf  to  grapes  in  order  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
grapes  poor  in  sugar,  and,  on  the  other,  a  loss  of  sugar  owing  to 
an  insufi&ciency  of  grapes. 

It  is  shown  that  leaving  the  grapes  to  mature  as  long  as  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  permit  may  result  in  a  marked  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  must.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bananas.  By  E.  Lbuschbb {2$ii.  offenti.  Cham.,  1902, 8, 125—134). 
— ^The  following  analyses  of  (1)  green  husks,  (2)  ripe  husks,  (3)  unripe 
fruity  (4)  ripe  fruit  (both  without  husks),  (5)  preserved  bananas,  and 
(6)  banana-meal  are  given : 

Crude  Crude  Crude  N-free  Dex-     Tiin-     Sue-    Invert 


Water. 

protein. 

fat. 

fibre,  extract. 

Starch,  trin. 

sin.     rose. 

sugar. 

Ash* 

1.  7000 

202 

4-61 

9-89      8-26 

— 

.^        — 

— 

6-82 

2.  7000 

2-94 

4-10 

8-62    10-48 

—        — 

—-        — 

— 

8-91 

8.  70-60 

8-94 

014 

0-89       — 

19-10    2-68 

218       — 

— 

1-12 

4.  67-10 

4-98 

0-18 

0-26       — 

—       0-96 

0-]4    16-88 

9-70 

0-86 

5.  25-20 

6  80 

0-26 

0*86    66-69 

—        — 

—        — 

— 

1-80 

6.  16-00 

6-98 

0-80 

(6-90)  70-04 

—        — 

^        — 

— 

1-78 

The  results  under  crude  fibre  in  the  meal  (6)  include  colouring  matter 
and  tannin.  Only  the  quite  green  fruit,  containing  not  more  than 
traces  of  sugar,  can  be  utilised  for  preparing  meal.         N.  H.  J.  M. 
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>  Study  of  the  Available  Mineral  Plant  Pood  in  Soils.  By 
Charles  0.  Moorb  {J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,,  1902,  24,  79— 11 6). --The 
method  employed  consists  in  growing  each  crop  in  a  variety  of  soils  in 
large  pots  kept  in  a  glasshouse  so  as  to  eliminate  climatic  conditions. 
The  weights  of  produce  are  expressed  in  parts  per  100,000,  and  the 
weights  of  nitrogen,  ash,  and  ash  constituents  in  the  crop  in  parts  per 
milUon  of  the  soil.  The  cropping  was  oats  and  beans,  each  crop  being 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  buckwheat. 

Samples  of  the  same  soils  are  digested  for  5  hours  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  different  strengths,  the  bottles  containing  the  soil  being 
agitated  at  a  fixed  rate  in  a  modified  Wagner  apparatus  in  an  iron 
constant  temperature  chamber.  On  compariug  the  amounts  of  mineral 
substance  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acid  with  the  amounts  taken  up  by 
the  crop,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  which  strength  of  acid  gives,  with 
the  majority  of  soils,  the  results  most  closely  approximating  to  those  ob- 
tained in  actual  growth.  The  strongest  acid  employed  was  ^/ 10  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  this  dissolved  from  two  to  seven  times  as  much  as  the 
crop  took  up.  Very  striking  results  were  obtained  with  iV/200  acid. 
Of  the  65  soils  studied  (including  some  £x)thamsted  wheat  and  barley 
soils),  nearly  all  gave  results  indicating  to  a  marked  degree  of  accuracy 
the  conditions  as  brought  out  in  the  crops. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  extracting  with  dilute  citric  acid,  it  is 
shown  that  it  is  important  to  extract  at  a  constant  temper- 
ature. It  was  found  that  a  soil  from  which  0*012  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid  was  dissolved  at  30^  yielded  0*024  per  cent,  at  40°.  The  amount  of 
potash  dissolved  was  not  affected  by  a  difference  of  10°.  The  amount 
of  solvent  (1  to  3  litres)  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  citric 
add,  from  1  to  2,  were  without  effect  on  the  results. 

The  results  recorded  in  the  present  paper  refer  only  to  oats,  and  it 
is  probable  that  with  other  crops  other  strengths  of  acid  will  be  found 
more  suitable. 

The  method  employed  for  soil  sampling  in  the  field  is  similar  to  that 
used  at  Rothamsted,  except  that  the  sampling  irons  are  6  inches  deep 
and  are  round,  being  made  from  7-inch  wrought  iron  pipes. 

For  ascertaining  the  general  composition  of  soils,  10  grams  of  each 
soil  were  digested  in  a  reflux  apparatus  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  1,  5, 
10,  and  20  hours  respectively  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*115. 
From  the  results  obtained,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  10  hours' 
digestion  would  give  fairly  approximate  results.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Veg^etable  Soila  By  Th^ophilb  Schloesing  {CompL  rend,,  1902, 
134,  631 — 635). — Four  soils  (50  grams  each)  were  separated  by  levi- 
gation  into  eight  portions,  the  water  being  poured  off  after  15  seconds^ 
1  and  5  minutes,  1,  5,  and  20  hours,  and  10  months.  The  final  liquid 
was  merely  opalescent  and  was  precipitated  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 
The  total  substance,  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  iron  sesquioxide 
were  determined  in  each  separation.  The  most  striking  results  are 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  iron  oxide 
with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  soil  particles,  and  the  constant 
relation  between  the  ferric  oxide  and  the  phosphoric  acid. 

The  residts  also  indicate  that  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
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ferric  oxide  in  the  oolloidal  clay  resemble  those  in  the  very  finely 
divided  constituents  of  the  soil.  N.  H.  J,  M. 

Studies  in  Nitrification.  By  J.  G.  Lipm an  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
1902,  24,  171-— 186).— The  results  of  experiments  in  which  100  grams 
of  soil,  with  0*1  gram  of  ammonium  sulphate,  8 — 12  c.c.  of  water,  and 
1  c.Ci  of  soil  extract  (for  inoculation),  were  kept  in  closed  flasks, 
showed  that  in  each  case  practically  all  the  nitrogen  was  oxidised  in 
36  days,  but  that  in  some  cases  nitrification  was  either  incomplete,  or 
.  reduction  to  nitrites  had  taken  place.  The  extracts  of  the  soils,  after 
being  kept  for  19  days,  were  found,  in  most  cases,  to  contain  less 
nitric  nitrogen  than  when  first  prepared. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  sodium 
chloride,  O'Ol— 0*1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  The  results 
indicate  that  sodium  chloride  up  to  3500  lb.  per  acre  may  retard,  but 
does  not  entirely  check,  nitrification.  Ferrous  sulphate  (0*01 — 0*1  per 
cent.)  had  very  little  effect,  although  the  larger  amounts  seemed  to 
retard  nitrification  somewhat.  Linseed  meal,  O'l  per  cent.,  was  more 
favourable  to  nitrification  than  0*5  per  cent.,  and  with  3  per  cent,  of 
linseed  meal  only  traces  of  nitric  nitrogen  were  produced. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Farmyard  Manure  and  its 
Analytical  Determination.  By  Theodob  Ffxiffbb,  Otto  Leumbs** 
HAHK,  B.  RiKOKB,  and  G.  Bloch  {Bied.  Cwiir.,  1902,  31,  236—239 ; 
from  MiU.  Landw.  Inst.  K.  Univ.  Breslau,  1901,  Heft  5,  189—219).— 
The  varying  effect  of  farmyard  manure  is  attributed  to  the  breaking 
down  of  sparingly  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds  by  proteolytic  fer« 
ments  and  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  organisms  which  render 
insoluble  the  more  soluble  nitrogen  compounds. 

Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  farmyard 
manure  by  means  of  the  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  in  pepsin,  the  re^ 
suits  being  compared  with  those  obtained  by  vegetation  experiments 
with  the  same  manures  in  pots  and  on  plots.  It  was  found  that  the 
manure  produced  very  different  effects,  according  to  whether  the  soil 
employed  was  heavy  or  light,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  possible  by  any  analytical  method  to  estimate  the  value  of 
dung  in  the  proposed  direction.  The  results  of  pepsin  digestion  show, 
however,  in  some  cases,  a  relation  to  the  effects  as  observed  in  the 
vegetation  experiments. 

It  was  found  that  the  manure  generally  lost  nitrogen  in  soluble 
pepsin  when  kept ;  in  some  cases  there  was  a  gain.        N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ammonia  in  Meteorio  Waters.  Red  Bain.  By  Abolfo 
Casali  (Staz.  Sper.  agrar.  ital.,  1901,  34,  833— 848).— The  nitrogen, 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  was  determined  in  thirty-five  samples  of  the 
rain  and  snow,  &g.,  collected  in  Bologna,  from  Jan.  15  to  March  28, 
1901.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  amounts  of  nitrogen  per 
million  were  as  follows : 

29—2 
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Nitrogen,  as  ammoDia  (mg.  per  litre). 
. • . 

Mazimnm.       Minimam.  Mean. 

Mist : 0-057  0-014  0-045 

Hoarfrost  0045  0022  0023 

Snow    0-008  0-002  0005 

Rain    0-012  0001  0005 

The  red  rain,  which  fell  daring  the  night  of  March  10 — 11  (com- 
pare Abetr.,  1901,  ii,  322)  contained  1-96  c.c.  of  dry  substance  in  sus- 
pension, having  the  following  percentage  composition  (sp.  gr.  2-25) : 

CaO.  MgO.  Fe,0,  and  A1,0|.         SiO,. 

4-87  2-22  34-98  57-76 

The  dust  contains  very  little  organic  matter  and  was  probably  of 
meteoric  origin.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Capillary  Analysis,  based  on  Capillary  and  Absorption  Phen- 
omena. Rise  of  Colouring  Matters  in  Hants.  By  Frxbdrich 
GoppELSKOEDKR  {Jwkomd,  NcAwrfoTseL  Ges.  Basely  1901,  14,  1 — 545. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  572). — If  one  end  of  a  strip  of  filter  paper 
is  immersed  in  a  solution  containing  two  or  more  dyes,  the  latter  rise 
to  different  heights,  giving  a  series  of  coloured  zones.  If  these  zones 
are  cut  off  and  extracted,  the  operation  being  repeated  often  enough, 
the  dyes  may  ultimately  be  separated  from  each  other.  This  process 
forms  the  basis  of  the  author's  extensive  work  on  the  above  subject, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  deals  with  various  kinds  of  capillary  media 
(including  plant  stems)  and  various  dissolved  substances.       J.  C.  P. 

Stability  of  Potassium  Tetraoxalate  and  Sodium  Oxalate. 
By  DuPB^,  jun.,  and  A.  von  Kupffbb  {Zeit,  angeto.  Chem.,  1902, 
16,  352 — 353).— -Sodium  oxalate,  although  difficult  to  procure  in  an 
absolutely  pure  condition,  is  preferable  in  volumetric  analysis  to 
potassium  tetraoxalate  which,  according  to  the  authors,  suffers  gradual 
deterioration  by  exposure  to  the  air.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Oxygen  and  Oarbon  Dioxide  in  Small 
Quantities  of  Blood.  By  Joseph  Babcboft  and  John  S.  Haldanb 
{J,  Fhysiol.,  1902,  28,  232— 240).— The  apparatus  used  is  fuUy  de- 
scribed and  figured,  and  gives  accurate  results  even  although  only  about 
1  C.C.  of  blood  is  used.  It  consists  of  a  small  glass  vessel  attached  by 
tubing  to  a  pressure  gauge  of  narrow  bore.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the 
oxygen  in  the  blood  can  be  liberated  within  it  by  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide.   By  similar  manipulation,  with  the  use  of  tartaric  acid  instead 
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of  ferricyanide,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  subsequently  liberated.  In  each 
case,  the  resulting  increase  of  pressure  is  measured  by  the  gauge,  and 
from  this  the  volume  is  calculated.  W.  D.  H. 

Golonmetric  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pig-iron.  By  W.  G. 
LiNDLAY  (Chsm.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  779  ;  from  School  of  Mines  Quarterly ^ 
23,  24). — ^Five  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  absorbed  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  diluted  to  250  cc,  and  6  c.o.  of  this  are  mixed 
in  a  Nessler  tube  with  1*5  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  0*1  cc.  of  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  ;?-phenylenedimethyldiamine  hydrochloride,  and 
0*05  cc  of  10  per  cent,  ferric  chloride.  The  mixture  will  assume  a 
more  or  less  strong  blue  colour  due  to  methylene-blue.  After  30 
seconds,  the  colour  is  compared  with  solutions  to  which  have  been 
added  0*1,  0*2,  or  0*3  cc.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  containing 
0*05  gram  of  sulphur  per  litre.  Or  a  standardised  solution  of 
methylene-blue  may  serve  as  comparison  liquid.  L.  be  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Plants.  By  George  S.  Fbaps  («/. 
Amer.  Chem,  Soc.y  1902,  24,  346— 348).— The  following  method 
is  recommended.  Five  grams  of  the  material  are  cautiously  heated  in 
a  porcelain  basin  on  the  water-bath  with  20  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric 
add.  As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frothing  over  has  passed,  the  mixture 
is  partially  evaporated,  10  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  are  added,  and  the  evaporation  is  continued  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  ignited,  at  first  gently,  and  afterwards  over  a  blast-lamp, 
until  it  becomes  white.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  for  some  time  in  an  air-bath  to 
render  the  silica  insoluble.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with,  acidified 
water,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
barium  chloride  as  usual.  Igniting  the  plants  in  the  presence  of 
calcium  acetate  gave  too  low  resulta  W.  P.  S. 

A  New  Method  for  Titrating  Free  and  Combined  Sulphuric 
Acid.  By  Wolf  MOlleb  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  1587— 1689).— A  solution 
of  benzidine  hydrochloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving  about  30  grams 
of  the  purified  salt  in  a  litre  of  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  its  acidity  determined  by  titration  against  a  standard  solution  of 
baryta  or  an  alkali  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator;  as  the 
salt  is  hydrolysed  in  aqueous  solution,  the  acidity  so  determined  is  a 
measure  of  both  the  free  and  combined  acid.  An  excess  of  the 
benzidine  solution  is  then  added  to  the  hot  solution,  containing 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate,  to  be  estimated,  when  the  whole  of  the 
latter  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  insoluble  benzidine  sulphate ; 
the  diminution  in  the  total  acidity  of  the  mixture,  determined  by 
titrating  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  with  the  standard  alkali, 
gives  a  measure  of  the  benzidine  removed,  and  hence  also  of  the 
sidphuric  acid  precipitated.  Results  are  given  which  show  the 
degree  of  accuracy  of  the  method,  and  indicate  that  the  presence  of 
hydrochlorio  or  nitric  acid  is  without  prejudice  to  its  use. 
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KJeldahl's  Method.  By  Oabl  Nbubbrq  {Beifr.  eham.  PhysM, 
Path.,  1902,  2,  214 — 215).— The  addition  of  sodium  or  potassium 
sulphide  in  fresh  aqueous  *  solution  increases  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
to  be  distilled  and  prolongs  the  process.  Solid  sodium  thiosulphate 
is  therefore  recommended  instead.  The  decomposition  which  occurs 
with  the  amido-mercurio  sulphate  is  represented  by  the  following  equa- 
tion :  Hg(NH3)aS04  +  Na^SA  +  HjO^HgS  +  (NHJ^SO^  +  NajSO^. 
Control  experiments  show  that  the  results  obtained  are  identical  with 
those  obtained  when  an  alkali  sulphide  is  employed.         W.  D.  K. 

A  Nitrogen  Apparatus.  By  John  A.  Weskneb  {J,  AtMr,  Chem. 
^ac.,1902,^  388— 390).— The  apparatus  described  is  an  arrange- 
ment or  battery  of  distilling  flasks  for  use  iu  Kjeldahl's  nitrogen 
process.  The  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
flask  as  is  used  for  the  distillation  of  the  ammonia.  A  current  of 
steam  is  employed  to  expel  the  latter.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimatioh  of  Nitrogen  in  Urine  Treated  with  Phospho- 
tungstio  emd  Hydrochloric  Acids.  By  William  Gahebxb,  sen. 
{ZeU,  Biol,f  1902,43, 67 — 85). — A  critical  and  polemical  discussion  of 
methods  of  estimating  urinary  nitrogen.  W.  D.  H. 

Commercial  Liquor  Ammonise,  its  BfPect  on  Iron,  its  Im- 
purities, and  Methods  for  Estimating  them.  By  J.  D.  Fbnnock 
and  D.  A.  Mobton  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  377—388).— 
As  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  it  is  stated  that  concen- 
trated ammonia  solution  (28  to  28 '5  per  cent,  of  NH,)  does  not 
rust  clean  iron,  and  that  it  actually  prevents  its  rusting,  even  in 
the  presence  of  water,  oxygen,  or  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
presence  of  free  carbon  dioxide  is  necessary  for  rusting  to  take  place. 
Freshly  rusted  moist  iron  is  acted  on  by  concentrated  ammonia 
solutioD,  and  the  rusting  continues  for  some  considerable  time,  this  being 
probably  due  to  the  rusty  coat  containing  ferrous  hydrogen  carbonate. 
Old  rusted  iron  is  not  attacked,  the  coat  being  ferric  oxide  and  not 
ferrous  hydrogen  carbonate. 

The  impurities  usually  found  in  commercial  liquor  ammonin  are 
carbon  dioxide,  tarry  organic  matter,  and  pyridine.  The  first  may 
be  determined  by  boiling  100  c.c.  with  a  measured  volume  of  JV' 
sodium  hydroxide,  precipitating  the  carbon  dioxide  with  barium 
choride,  and  filtering  off  the  barium  carbonate.  The  latter  is  then 
titrated  in  the  usual  way.  Another  method  is  to  evaporate  100  c.c 
of  the  ammonia  solution  down  to  about  20  cc,  after  the  addition  of 
5  cc.  of  iV  sodium  hydroxide.  Fifty  cc.  of  cold  boiled  water,  and  a 
few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  are  then  added,  the  solution 
is  cooled  to  10^  and  made  neutral  by  running  in  ilT-acid 
until  the  last  trace  of  pink  colour  is  removed.  Excess  of  iV/10 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  the  solution  boiled,  and  titrated  back 
with  N/IO  sodium  hydroxide.  The  amount  of  carbonate  in  the 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  added  in  both  methods  must  be  separately 
estimated  and  allowed  for.  The  organic  (tarry)  matten  is  estmiated 
by  boiling  with  i^/50  potassium  dichromate  after  making  the  solution 
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acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  excess  of  dichromate  is  taen 
titrated  back  with  standard  ferrous  sulphate  solution.  Pyridine  is 
estimated  by  neutralising  a  known  volume  (100  c.c.)  of  the  ammonia 
with  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  keeping 
the  solution  cool.  The  neutral  mixture  is  then  distilled.  All  the 
pyridine  comes  over  in  70  o.c.,  the  distillate  being  collected  in 
30  c.c.  of  cold  water.  Some  ammonia  also  comes  over  and  is  removed 
by  the  addition  of  mercuric  chloride  to  the  distillate,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  The  latter  is  not  coloured  by  pyridine,  so 
that  the  pink  colour  is  just  removed  when  all  the  free  ammonia  has 
been  combined.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  titrated  after  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  methyl-orange  solution.    - 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  aqueous 
ammonia  corresponding  with  any  reading  of  the  Baum6  hydrometer 
between  24^  and  27°  at  any  temperature  between  10°  and  30°. 

W.  P.  S. 

The  Brucine  Reaiotion  for  Nitrous  Acid.  By  Gborq  Lunqb 
{^eU.  angew,  Chem.,  1902,  16,  241—242.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  288). 
— ^A  further  reply  to  Winkler  (this  vol.,  ii,  353).  The  author  now 
acknowledges  that  when  using  a  moderate  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
brucine  reaction  is  also  given  by  nitrous  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Beinsch's  Test  for  Arsenic.  By  Edgab  B.  Kenbick  (/.  Anrnr. 
Chem,  Socy  1902,  24,  276). — In  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  sheet  copper,  a 
depression  is  punched  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep  and  of  the  same  diameter. 
The  arsenic  is  deposited,  as  usual,  on  a  piece  of  copper  a  few  mm.  in 
area.  When  dry,  this  is  placed  in  the  miniature  crucible,  which  is 
then  covered  with  a  microscope  cover  glass  cooled  with  a  drop  of 
water ;  a  gentle  flame  is  applied  to  sublime  the  arsenic.  The  cover 
glass  is  then  microscopically  examined  for  crystals  of  arsenious  oxide, 
using  a  high  power  and  proper  illumination.  L.  ds  K. 

Oomznon  Errors  in  the  Plstimatioit  of  Silica.  By  William 
F.  HiLLEBBAND  (J.  AfMT,  Ghem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  362— 374).— The 
author  confirms  the  statements  of  former  investigators  (see  Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  366)  that  the  methods  in  common  use  for  rendering  silica 
insoluble  cannot  be  depended  on.  Silica  is  not  rendered  wholly  in- 
soluble by  any  number  of  evaporations  with  hydrochloric  acid  when 
followed  by  a  single  filtration,  whatever  the  temperature  employed 
may  be.  Two  or  more  evaporations  with  intervening  filtrations  are 
necessary.  Any  silica  which  may  pass  into  the  filtrate  in  the  presence 
of  much  aluminium  or  iron  is  not  completely  thrown  down  by  am- 
monia or  faodium  acetate.  Silica  is  also  appreciably  soluble  in  fused 
potassium  pyrosulphate.  The  author  also  finds  that  ignition  over  the 
blast  is  needed  to  get  the  correct  weight  of  the  silica  obtained. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  in  the  Presence  of  Osmium.  By 
Gbobg  von  Knobbb  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16,  393— 394).— The 
weighed  substance  (carbon-osmium  fibre)  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  and 
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ignited  inside  a  combustion  tube  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  gases 
evolved  are  freed  from  vapours  of  osmium  tetrozide  by  passing  them 
through  a  150 — 200  c.c.  Erienmeyer  flask  containing  100  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (1 :  10)  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid.  As  it  is  necessary  to  finally  heat  the  solution  to  boiling  to 
expel  any  dissolved  carbon  dioxide,  the  flask  is  attached  to  a  reflux 
apparatus. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is,  as  usual,  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
absorbed  in  a  weighed  potash  apparatus.  L.  de  E. 

A  New  Form  of  Alkalimeter.  By  Charles  B.  Davis  (J.  Amor. 
Ch0m,  Soc.y  1902,  24,  391— 392).— The  apparatus  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  oonically  shaped  vessels,  the  bottom  of  one  fitting 
into  the  top  of  the  other  by  means  of  a  ground-in  joint.  The  upper 
flask  is  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into  two  chambers  which  are 
provided  at  top  with  glass  stoppers.  One  chamber  is  filled  with  water 
and  has  at  its  lower  end  a  bent  capillary  tube  through  which  the  water 
runs  into  the  lower  flask  when  the  stopper  is  removed.  The  substance 
(carbonate)  is  weighed  into  the  lower  flask  together  with  1  gram  each  of 
salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  the  upper  flask  is  fitted  on,  and  after  again 
weighing,  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  lower  flask  by  remov- 
ing the  stopper  of  the  water  chamber.  The  liberated  carbon  dioxide 
passes  through  two  bent  capillary  tubes  in  the  second  chamber  of  the 
upper  flask,  which  has  previously  been  partly  filled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  When  the  action  is  over,  dry  air,  freed  from  carbon 
dioxide,  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  and  the  latter  is  again 
weighed  to  obtain  the  loss  of  weight  due  to  carbon  dioxida 

W.  P.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Lithia  in  Lepidolite.  By  W.  J.  Schieffblik 
and  W.  R.  Lamar  (J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  392—395).— 
The  gently  ignited  chlorides  of  the  alkalis,  obtained  in  the  usual  way, 
are  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  1  'drop  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  little  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate  are  added  and  the  solution 
is  filtered  into  an  Erienmeyer  flask  of  about  80  cc.  capacity.  The 
contents  of  the  flask  are  evaporated  until  crystallisation  begins  to  take 
place  (the  volume  will  then  be  1  or  2  cc.) ;  a  few  drops  of  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  then  15  cc.  of  amyl  alcohol  (h.  p. 
129 — 132^).  The  water  is  very  cautiously  boiled  off  and  the  volume 
of  the  amy]  alcohol  concentrated  to  about  one-half.  After  cooling,  the 
solution  is  filtered  into  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  and  the  residue  is 
washed  with  amyl  alcohol  until  free  from  lithia.  The  amyl  alcohol  is 
then  evaporated  off  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point.  The 
residue  in  the  basin  is  finally  converted  into  sulphate,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  Rubidium  and  casium  chlorides  are  practically  insoluble  in 
amyl  alcohol.  W.  P.  S. 

Micro-chexnioal  Reactions  of  Magnesium  and  Characterisa- 
tion of  Magnesium  Ammonium  Mellate.  By  M.  Ekm.  Pozzi-Es^ot 
(Ann,  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  126 — 128). — In  order  to  obtain  a  character- 
istic precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  for  microscopical 
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purposes,  two  solutiousare  recommended :  A^  One  gram  of  microcosmic 
salt,  4  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  2  grams  of  citric  acid,  iG  grams 
of  ammonia,  and  250  grams  of  water ;  B,  I  gram  of  microcosmic  salt, 

4  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  4  grams  of  citric  acid,  10  grams  of 
ammonia,  and  250  grams  of  water. 

When  precipitated  by  A,  the  triple  phosphate  has  the  form  of  prisms 
with  truncated  edges.  With  B,  the  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
trapeziums  or  octahedrons. 

By  mixing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt  with 
ammonium  mellate  and  concentrating  the  solution,  crystals  of 
ammonium  magnesium  mellate  are  formed  which  under  the  microscope 
have  the  appearance  of  large  prisms  the  edges  of  which  resemble 
enormous  bacilli,  or  of  long  and  slender  prisms,  the  whole  looking  very 
much  like  potassium-palladium  nitrite  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  271). 

L.DEE. 

Bational  Analysis  of  Clays.  By  Alexander  Sabeok  {Gliem. 
CerUr,,  1902,  i,  779—780;  from  Ghem.  Ind„  25,  90— 99).— Five 
grams  of  the  sample  are  heated  in  a  covered  porcelain  basin  with 
100  c.c.  of  water  and  50  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  gas  flame  being  at 
some  distance  from  the  bottom.  In  the  presence  of  much  organic 
matter,  15  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  are  also  added.  The  heating  is  dis- 
continued when  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  being  given  off,  which  is 
generally  the  case  after  about  4  hours.  After  dOuting  with  water, 
the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  large  beaker  and  the  residue  boiled  for 

5  minutes  with  10  c.c.  of  a  33  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
which  is  then  also  decanted  into  the  beaker ;  the  undissolved  matter 
is  treated  several  times  in  succession  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  with  10  c.c.  of  the  alkali.  The  residue  is  finally  brought  on  to  a 
filter  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  clear  liquid  in  the 
beaker  is  carefully  decanted  and  the  remaining  50^100  c.c.  which 
contain  deposit  are  returned  to  the  basin  and  subjected  to  the 
alternate  treatment  with  acid  and  alkali,  the  clear  acid  and  alkaline 
washings  being,  however,  collected  separately.  Every  particle  of  un- 
dissolved matter  is  finally  collected  on  the  same  filter,  which  is  then 
burnt  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish.  In  the  ash,  quartz  and  felspar 
are  separated  by  Seeger's  method.  The  results  are  satisfactory  for 
technical  purposes.  L.  db  K. 

Volumetric  Bstimation  of  Iron.  By  Wilhelm  H.  Gintl  {Zeit. 
angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16,  398—402,  424— 434).— A  review  of  the 
various  methods  proposed  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iron. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  the  author.  The  ferric 
solution  is  addled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  into  a  flask 
fitted  with  a  Bunsen  valve,  and  reduc>dd  by  means  of  a  spiral  of 
palladium  which  has  been  charged  with  hydrogen  either  by  heating  it 
in  a  current  of  this  gas  at  100^  or  by  electrolytical  means.  After 
heating  for  1  hour  and  a  half  on  the  water-bath  and  cooling,  the  spiral 
(the  end  of  which  protrudes  from  the  liquid)  is  withdrawn  and  the 
solution  at  once  titrated  with  permanganate.  L.  de  K. 
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EBtimation  of  Manganese  in  Iron.  By  William  A.  Noyes  and 
G.  Habby  Clay  (/.  Amer.  Gh^m.  Soc,y  1902,  24,  243— 245).— The 
reagents  required  are:  a  solution  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate 
containing  8 '56  grams  of  this  salt  and  40  c.a  of  25  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre,  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
1  C.C.  of  which  represents  0*001  gram  of  iron  or  0  0049  gram  of 
manganese,  and  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  30  grams  of  crystallised 
sodium  acetate  in  30  c.c.  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  170  c.c.  of 
water. 

1*5  grams  of  the  sample  of  iron  are  dissolved  iu  25  c.a  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-2,  or  20  c.c.  of  this  acid  and  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*2.  After  nearly  neutralising  the  liquid  with  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  an  emulsion  of  zinc  oxide  is  added  until  the  iron 
begins  to  precipitate,  and  after  2  minutes  an  excess  of  zinc  oxide  is 
added.  The  whole  is  now  diluted  to  300  c.c,  and  200  c.c.  ( =  1  gram 
of  the  sample)  are  mixed  in  a  beaker  with  20  c.c.  of  the  sodium  acetate 
solution  and  40  c.c.  of  saturated  bromine  water.  On  boiling,  the 
manganese  separates  as  dioxide,  which  is  then  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed.  It  is  dissolved  off  the  filter  by  means  of  20  c.c.  of  the  iron 
solution,  and  after  thoroughly  washing  the  filter,  the  filtrate  is  titrated 
with  permanganate.  The  usual  check  is  made  and  the  difference  in 
c.c.  of  permanganate  represents  the  manganese.  L.  db  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Molybdenum  Steel  By  Francis 
T.  Kopp  (J,  Arrur.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  186— 188).— About  half  a 
gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1'58  and  12  c.c.  of  water;  in  the  case  of  f erromolybdenum,  this  is 
dissolved  in  12  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  followed  by  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid.  After  evaporating  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  appear,  30  grams 
of  fused  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  fused 
for  15  minutes  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved 
in  500  c.c.  of  hot  water,  the  liquid  transferred  to  a  litre  fiask,  100 
c.c.  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*9  are  added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to 
the  mark.  Five  hundred  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  mixed  with  40 
C.C.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*58  run  through  a  Jones's  zinc  reductor, 
mixed  with  another  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  per- 
manganate solution  (1  C.C.  =  0*003053  gram  of  iron).  After  allowing 
for  impurities  in  the  reagents,  the  molybdenum  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  result  by  0-71776. 

When,  tungsten  is  present,  1  gram  pf  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  25 
c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'20, 10  ac.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added, 
and  the  silica  is  rendered  insoluble  as  usual.  The  dry  mass  is  dissolved 
in  15  c.c.  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  precipitate  the  tungsten 
as  trioxide;  when  cold,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and  50  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  are  evaporated  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue 
is  then  fused  with  30  grams  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  as  previously 
directed.  L.  bb  K. 

Betimation  of  Molybdenum  in  SteeL  By  Geobob  Auoht  (J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,-  273— 275).— 1-308  grams  of  the  sample  are 
dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric  add  with  addition  of  a  little 
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potaflgium  chlorate,  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  expelled  by  boiling 
and  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mass  dried  to  render 
silica  insoluble ;  a  fresh  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the 
solution  evaporated  until  a  scum  begins  to  form.  Five  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  to  20  c.c.  with  water  are  now  added  and  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  until  complete  solution  has  taken  place,  when  it  is  diluted 
to  60  c.c.  The  (1  filtered)  solution  is  now  slowly  poured  into  a  300  c.c. 
flask  containing  100  c.c.  of  water  and  20  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
well  shaken,  and  made  up  to  the  mark.  After  settling  and  filtering, 
200  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  are  collected,  boiled  down  to  100  c.c,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  reduced  with  zinc,  aiid  titrated  with  permanganate.  It 
is  very  important  to  make  a  blank  test  with  steel  free  from  molybdenum 
but  containing  the  same  amount  of  chromium  as  the  sample,  and 
to  be  careful  to  use  exactly  the  same  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

L.  DB  K. 

EBtimation  of  Thorium  in  Monazite-sand.  By  Emil  Bbnz 
(JSeU.  angeto.  Chem.,  1902,  15,  297— 309).— A  review  of  the  various 
methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  monazite-sand.  The  following  process 
is  finally  recommended. 

0'5  gram  of  the  finely  divided  sample  is  mixed  in  a  platinum  crucible 
with  0'5  gram  of  sodium  fluoride  and  then  slowly  fused  with  10  grams  of 
potassium  pyrosulphate,  the  crucible  being  covered  with  a  lid.  When 
evolution  of  gas  ceases,  a  faint  red  heat  is  applied  for  about  15  minutes, 
and  when  cold  the  mass  is  extracted  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  filtering,  the  undissolved  mass  is  boiled  with  a  little 
strong  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  again  filtered.  The  mixed  filtrate, 
measuring  about  300  c.c,  is  partially  neutralised  with  ammonia  and 
then  precipitated  while  boiling  by  adding  3 — 5  grams  of  solid  am- 
monium oxalate.  After  remaining  overnight,  the  precipitate  is 
collected  and  the  thorium  estimated  as  follows.  The  oxalates  are 
converted  into  nitrates  by  evaporation  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c  of  water  containing  at  most  1  c.c  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1 :  10)  and  precipitated  at  60 — 80°  by  adding  10  cc 
of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  thorium  peroxide  is  then  converted  by 
ignition  into  the  oxide  and  weighed.  A  mere  trace  of  cerium  may  be 
present  which  may  be  estimated  colorimetrically.  L.  db  K, 

Separation  of  Thorium.  By  Floyd  J.  METzaKB  {J.  Anur,  Ghem, 
Soc.y  1902,  24,  275 — 276).— Preliminary  experiments  have  shown  that 
thorium  may  be  quantitatively  separated  from  cerium,  lanthanum,  or 
didymium  by  a  double  precipitation  in  a  40  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution 
with  fumaric  acid.  The  application  of  the  process  to  monazite  will  be 
tried,  also  the  effect  of  other  weak  organic  acids.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Vanadium.  By  David  T.  Williams  (J.  Soc. 
Cham.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  389— 390).— From  1—2  grams  of  the  ore  are 
treated  with  about  6  c.o.  of  nitric  acid  until  thorough  decomposition 
has  taken  place.  The  solution  is  ^then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  heated  with  4  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  expel  all  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  hot  water,  and  boiled.    The  lead  sulphate  is  removed  by 
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filtration,  the  filtrate  is  oxidised  with  4  c.c.  of  nitric  aoid,  and  well 
boiled.  After  making  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  re-acidifying  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  is  cooled  to  40°|and  titrated  with  a 
decinormal  ferrous  sulphate  solution  containing  free  sulphuric  acid, 
using  potassium  ferricyanide  as  indicator.  The  amount  of  vanadium 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  iron  value  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution 
by  0-9  U. 

In  the  case  of  alloys,  0*5  gram  is  dissolved  in  aqua  reffia  and 
evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  above.  Copper  has  no  detrimental 
effect  on  the  analysis.  W.  P.  S. 

The  Peroxide  Oalorixneter  as  applied  to  European  Coals  and 
Petroleum.  By  Samubl  W.  Pabb  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24, 
167 — 171). — Sodium  peroxide  is  not  a  sufficiently  strong  ozidiser  for 
the  combustion  of  European  coals  or  petroleum,  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  the  addition  of  potassium  persulphate  and  tartaric  acid. 
0*5  gram  of  dried  coal  is  mixed  by  means  of  a  wire  with  1*5  grams  of 
a  mixture  of  potassium  persulphate  and  tartaric  add  (2:1);  to  the 
whole  is  then  added  12  grams  of  sodium  peroxide.  A  blank  experi- 
ment is  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  oxidis- 
ing mixture  alone. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum,  3  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  are  introduced 
into  the  cartridge  and  on  this  is  dropped  1/3  of  a  gram  of  petroleum, 
using  a  dropping  pipette  from  a  light  weighing  flask,  the  exact  weight 
of  the  oil  being  found  by  difference.  To  this  is  now  added  1*5  grams 
of  the  mixture  of  potassium  persulphate  and  tartaric  acid  and  the 
whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  wire  so  as  to  have  an  even  mixture. 
Twelve  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  are  now  added  and  the  whole,  after 
being  well  shaken,  is  ready  for  ignition  by  means  of  a  hot  soft  iron 
wire,  as  usual.  After  allowing  for  the  heat  developed  by  the  oxidis- 
ing mixture,  73  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  due  to  heat  of  combus- 
tion and  27  per  cent,  to  heat  of  combination  of  the  chemical  products. 

L.  DS  K. 

Estimation  of  Essential  Oils  in  Spioea  By  Carl  Mann  {Aroh. 
Fharm.,  1902,  240,  149— 166).— The  apparatus  employed  is  figured 
in  the  paper.  The  spice  is  powdered  coarsely  and  20  grams  of  it  are 
mixed  with  half  the  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  pumice  and  placed 
in  a  sort  of  test-tube.  This  tube  has  some  perforations  below  and  is 
fixed  in  the  cork  of  a  wider  tube,  which  contracts  below  to  a  narrower 
tube  which  is  fitted  to  a  tin  can  serving  as  a  boiler.  The  upper  part  of 
the  test-tube  is  fitted  with  a  drop-catcher  still-head  and  connected 
with  a  long  condenser.  When  the  boiler  is  heated,  the  steam  jackets 
the  tube  containing  the  spice  and  heats  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  blows 
through  the  perforations  and  carries  with  it  into  the  condenser  the 
oil  contained  in  the  spice.  The  distillation  is  continued  until  no  more 
oil  comes  over;  this  requires  l^ — 2^  hours.  The  distillate,  which 
amounts  to  400 — 900  c.c,  is  collected  in  a  flask  of  1 — 1|  litres 
capacity,  the  neck  of  which  is  graduated  at  intervals  of  25  cc.  It  is 
shaken  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  salt  freed  from  impurities  in- 
soluble in  water ;  when  this  has  dissolved,  50  cc.  of  **  rhigolene  *'  are 
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added  (a  light  petroleum  fraction  boiling  at  20 — 36°  obtained  by  frac- 
tionating "  naphtha  ") ;  the  whole  is  shaken  for  half-an-houri  and  set 
aside  2  hoars  to  settle.  Distilled  water  is  added  cautiously  until  the 
aqueous  solution  reaches  the  lowest  mark  in  the  neck,  and  *'  rhigolene  " 
added  to  replace  the  unavoidable  loss  by  evaporation  and  make  the 
layer  of  it  reach  to  the  mark  50  c.c.  above.  Half  of  this  layer  is  re- 
moved with  a  25  c.c.  pipette  to  a  conical  flask,  which  has  a  side  tube 
and  a  tube  ground  in  at  the  neck,  each  fitted  with  a  stopcock.  Dried 
air  is  aspirated  through  this  flask  by  means  of  a  water-pump  until  the 
air  expelled  from  the  pump,  which  is  driven  over  odcium  chloride  and 
then  through  a  fine  platinum  jet  against  the  top  of  a  small  bunsen 
flame,  ceases  to  produce  a  small,  luminous  cone  by  its  burning.  The 
stopcocks  are  then  closed,  and  the  residual  essential  oil  is  weighed ; 
its  weight  multiplied  by  ten  gives  the  percentage  of  oil  in  the  spice. 
Ck>ntrol  experiments  showed  that  on  the  average  0*0137  gram  of  oil  is 
lost  for  every  0*5  gram  that  is  weighed ;  this  may  be  added  as  a  cor- 
rection. 

The  method  was  compared  with  those  commonly  employed  for  the 
'  estimation  of  eugenol  (as  benzoyleugenol),  of  benzaldehyde  (as  benzyl - 
idenephenylhydrazine),  and  of  mustard  oil  (as  silver  sulphide,  from  the 
thiosinamine  first  formed)  j  the  results  were  satisfactory.  Estimations 
of  the  essential  oil  in  several  spices  were  made  in  this  way,  in  each  case 
in  duplicate;  the  difference  between  two  corresponding  estimations 
amounted  usually  to  1 — 4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  oil,  in 
one  or  two  cases  to  10 — 15  per  cent. 

For  liqueurs,  a  similar  method  may  be  used.  If  only  alcohol,  water, 
and  sugar  are  present  in  addition  to  the  essential  oil,  100  c.c.  of  the 
liqueur  are  diluted  with  five  times  the  amount  of  water,  the  mixture 
saturated  with  salt,  and  extracted  with  50  c.c.  of  rhigolene,  the  ex- 
tract being  treated  as  above.  If  resins,  fats,  chlorophyll,  or  ^*  extrac- 
tive substances  "  are  present,  the  distillation  apparatus  is  employed, 
the  tube  of  it  being  packed  with  a  mixture  of  purified  cellulose,  with 
half  its  weight  of  pumice,  and  25  c.c.  of  the  rhigolene  extract  run  upon 
this ;  in  the  distillation,  the  resins,  dec.,  remain  in  the  cellulose. 

For  perfumed  soaps,  20  grams,  in  fine  shavings,  are  dissolved  in 
150  C.C.  of  water  and  20  grams  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  in  a  conical 
flask  fitted  to  a  reflux  apparatus.  The  solution  is  cooled,  neutralised 
accurately  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  1  drop  is  then  added  in 
excess,  and  saturated  with  salt;  about  1*5  gram  of  tannin  is  added 
and  a  few  small  lumps  of  pumice,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  gently  and 
steam  blown  through  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  volume  is  kept  con- 
stant ;  the  distillate  is  treated  as  already  described. 

For  perfumes,  the  same  method  may  be  employed  as  for  liqueurs, 
except  that  a  sxnaller  quantity,  5 — 10  grams,  may  be  taken. 

0.  F.  B. 

Ohemical  Analysis  of  Wine.  By  Maubice  Bbbnabd  {Chem. 
Cmtr.y  1902,  i,  784;  from  Fharm,  Zeit.,  47,  140).— The  author  re- 
oommends  the  following  method  as  a  rapid  means  of  deciding  whether 
wines  nuiy  pass  as  genuine  or  ought  to  be  detained  for  further  inves* 
tigation. 
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The  extract  is  determined  by  the  official  (Qerman)  method.  The 
total  acidity  is  determined  by  titrating  25  c.o.  of  the  sample  with  Nj^ 
potassium  hydroxide,  using  azolitmin  paper  as  indicator.  The 
neutralised  wine  is  then  evapozated  to  10  cc,  decolorised  with  animal 
charcoal,  filtered,  and  again  made  up  to  25  c.c.  Twenty  c.c.  of  this 
are  then  boiled  for  3  minutes  with  excess  of  diluted  Fehling's  solution, 
the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is  collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  a 
little  dilute  nitric  acid ;  after  removing  the  acid  by  means  of  urea, 
potassium  iodide  is  added,  and  the  iodine  set  free  by  the  copper  solu* 
tion  is  titrated  as  usual  and  calculated  to  invert  sugar.  For  the  esti- 
mation of  the  fixed  acidity  and  the  sucrose,  25  c.c.  of  the  wine  are 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  redissolved  in  water,  and 
titrated  as  before.  The  solution  is  now  fully  inverted  by  heating  for 
20  minutes  on  the  water-bath  with  addition  of  2  ac.  of  1  per  cent* 
hydrogen  chloride  solution ;  the  sugar  is  then  again  estimated.  When 
determining  the  ash,  it  should  be  moistened  a  few  times  with  water  and 
gently  re-ignited.  L.  db  E^. 

Estimation  of  Methozyl  with  the  Aid  of  Ghregor^s  Washings 
liquid.  By  J.  Moll  van  Chabantb  (Rec.  Trwo.  Ckim.,  1902,  21, 
38^>-41). — It  is  found  that  the  use  of  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  in 
aqueous  potassium  carbontite  (Gregor,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  490),  in  place 
of  the  suspension  of  red  phosphorus  in  water,  recommended  by  Zeisel 
in  the  estimation  of  methoxyl  groups,  leads  to  loss  of  methyl  iodide. 
Thus,  in  an  analysis  of  methylglucoside,  from  1  to  6  per  cent,  too  little 
methoxyl  was  found  by  Gregor's  method,  whereas  Zeisel's  gave  quite 
accurate  results.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Batimation  of  Sugars  in  the  Blood.  By  Baphabl  Lj&pins  and 
BouLUD  {Compt.  rend,,  1902,  134,  398 — 400).— Extracts  of  blood  are 
first  examined  by  the  polarimeter,  and  its  reducing  action  on  cupric 
salts  is  also  estimated.  A  second  estimation  is  made  after  the  same  ex- 
tract has  been  heated  at  100°  for  3  minutes  to  destroy  the  combinations 
of  glycuronic  acid  ;  a  third  estimation  is  made  after  fermentation  with 
yeast,  and  a  fourth  after  the  action  of  invertin.  Examples  are  given 
of  the  results  obtained.  W.  D.  H. 

Colour  Test  for  Wood-fibre.  By  Albert  Kaissb  {Chem.  Mt., 
1902,  24,  335). — Equal  volumes  of  amyl  alcohol,  free  from  furfuralde- 
hyde,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  at  90°  until  there  is  a  slight  evo- 
lution of  gas,  and  the  reddish-green  product  is  then  cooled.  Pure 
filter  paper,  when  moistened  with  this  reagent,  turns  red  or  violet,  but 
paper  containing  wood-pulp  turns  first  green  and  then  a  fine  blue.  The 
test  is  accelerated  by  gently  warming  in  a  current  of  air. 

The  colour  is  due  to  the  formation  of  furfuraldehyde  from  the  wood- 
pulp,  which  then  gives  Yitali's  reaction  with  amyl-sulphuric  acid. 

L.  dbK 

Quantitative  Beparation  of  Hydrochlorio  and  Hydrocyaxilo 
Aoids.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards  and  Sidney  K.  Suvqbr  (Amor. 
Chem,  J.y  1902,  27,  205— 209).— The  process  given  by  the  authors  is 
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well  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  chlorides  in  commercial  potassium 
cyanide.  About  1  '25  grams  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  400^c.c.  of  water 
and  the  solution  placed  in  an  untubulated  500  c.c.  retort  with  its  neck 
directed  upward  at  an  angle  of  45^.  The  volume  of  the  liquid  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  300  c.c.  After  adding  6  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  boiling  for  8  to  9  hours,  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  estimated  in  the  residual  liquid  by 
means  of  silver  nitrate. 

If  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  very  trifling,  a  2  hours'  boiling  suffices. 
If  it  is  desired  to  also  estimate  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  most  con- 
venient way  would  probably  be  to  precipitate  it  as  silver  cyanide, 
allowing  for  the  sUver  chloride  precipitated  at  the  same  time. 

L.  DB  K. 

Direct  Titration  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine.  By  I.  Ruhemann 
{Ohem.  GerUr.y  1902,  i,  784—785;  from  BerL  Klin.  Woch.,  1901,  39, 
27 — 29,  56 — 58). — ^The  apparatus  termed  "  TJrikometer,"  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  carrying  three  marks.  Carbon  disulphide  (about  20  drops)  is 
added  up  to  the  first  mark,  and  a  solution  containing  1*5  grams  of  iodine 
and  1  -5  grams  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  15  gramsof  alcohol  and  185 
grams  of  water  is  added  up  to  the  second  mark ;  the  amount  of  iodine 
thus  introduced  equals  0*015  gram.  The  space  between  the  second 
and  third  marks  is  occupied  by  a  scale  showing  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  per  1000  parts  of  urine.  The  sample  to  be  tested  is  now  added 
little  by  little  with  thorough  shaking  until  the  free  iodine  has  been 
all  absorbed  as  shown  by  the  final  bleaching  of  the  carbon  disulphide, 
and  when  the  foam  has  subsided  the  scale  is  read  off.  In  constructing 
this  scale,  urines  have  been  used  the  uric  acid  of  which  was  previously 
determined  by  means  of  the  gravimetric  (hydrochloric  acid)  method. 
The  urine  should  be  acid,  and  must  be  made  so,  if  necessary,  by 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  albuminous  matters  should  be  precipitated 
by  boiling.  Urines  very  rich  in  uric  acid  must  be  suitably  diluted ;  if 
very  poor  in  acid,  a  weaker  iodine  solution  must  be  employed. 

L.  DE  K» 

Aaeay  of  Crude  Cream  of  Tarteir.  By  P.  Cables  {Ann.  Chim. 
ancU.y  1902, 7, 121 — 123). — Chancers  "  casserole  process''  gives  results 
which  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes,  provided  the 
temperature  is  kept  for  12  hours  at  15° ;  1  litre  of  mother  liquor  then 
retains  5  grams  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate.  When  the  tempera* 
ture  is  different,  the  amount  of  dissolved  matter  also  varies.  Correction 
must  be  made  for  the  solubility  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  in 
water.  At  0°,  5°,  10°,  15°  20°,  25°,  and  30°,  1  Htre  of  water  dissolves 
respectively  3  2,  3*6,  40,  5,  5-7,  7*35,  and  9  grams  of  this  salt. 

L.  DE  K. 

Relation  of  the  Heat  of  Combustion  to  the  Specific  Qravity 
in  Fatty  Oils.  By  H.  C.  Sherman  and  J.  F.  Snell  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.y  1902,  24,  348 — 353).—- The  determinations  of  the  heat  of 
combustion  and  sp.  gr.  of  the  oUs  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  431)  have  been  repeated.    The  results  show  that  in 
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fresh  fatty  oils  the  heat  of  combustion  is  a  property  quite  as  constant 
as  the  sp.  gr.,  to  which  it  bears  a  definite  relation.  Oxidation  resulting 
from  exposure  to  air  decreases  the  heat  of  combustion  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  increases  the  sp.  gr.,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
oxygen  is  taken  up  by  direct  addition  and  without  essential  change 
in  the  volume  of  the  oil.  On  account  of  its  close  quantitative  rela- 
tions to  the  sp.  gr.  and  ultimate  composition,  the  heat  of  combustion 
is  a  useful  factor  in  the  study  of  the  fatty  oOs.  E.  G. 

Temperature  Reaction  of  Oils  with  Sulphuric  Acid — Mau- 
men^'s  Test.  By  H.  0.  Shbbhan,  J.  u  Danziobb,  and  L.  Kohnstamm 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  266— 273).— An  acid  is  taken  con- 
taining only  89 — 90  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  sulphate  and  this  may  be 
used  for  every  kind  of  drying  oil  without  having  to  employ  diluents. 
The  rise  in  temperature  is  multiplied  by  100  and  divided  by  the  rise 
obtained  with  water  as  already  proposed  by  Thomson  and  Ballantyne 
(Abstr.,  1892,  ii,  547),  the  result  being  the  specific  temperature 
reaction. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  authors  are  a  little  lower  than  those 
obtained  by  Thomson  and  Ballantyne,  although  in  the  case  of  a  few 
animal  oils  they  are  somewhat  higher.  The  average  figures  are,  for 
raw  linseed  oil  299,  poppyseed  oil  212,  maize  oil  163,  cottonseed  oil 
152,  rape  oil  150,  arachis  oil  161,  sesam6  oil  143,  almond  oil  95,  olive 
oil  90,  castor  oil  84,  menhaden  oil  333,  cod-liver  oil  270,  seal  oil  255, 
lard  oil  85,  sperm  oil  102,  and  rosin  oil  72.  L.  ns  K. 

A  CompaiiBon  of  Methods  Used  to  Determine  the  Iodine 
Values  of  Oila  By  F.  W.  Hunt  {J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  1902,  21, 
454 — 456). — ^The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  Hiibl  method  can 
be  replaced  by  either  the  Wijs  (iodine  trichloride  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid)  or  Bitnus  (iodine  monobromide  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid)  processes.  The  Hanus  solution  gave  figures  slightly  higher  thai» 
the  Hlibl  figures  in  the  case  of  fish  oils,  but  not  so  high  as  those  of 
Wijs.  With  seed  oils,  the  results  of  all  three  methods  agree  closely. 
The  use  of  carbon  tetrachloride  as  a  solvent  in  place  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  not  recommended.  The  Hanus  and  Wijs  solutions  keep  well, 
but  with  a  slight  decrease  in  strength.  W.  P.  S. 

Use  of  the  Bechi  or  Silver  Nitrate  Test  with  Olive  Oils.  By 
L.  M.  ToLMAN  (7.  Amer,  Chem,  Soc.,  1902,  24,  396— 397).— As  nearly 
all  olive  oils  give  a  brown  coloration  with  the  Bechi  test,  the  author 
purifies  the  oil  as  follows  before  applying  the  test.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of 
the  oil  aremized  with  25  c.c.  of  alcohol  (95  per  cent.), shaken,  and  gently 
heated.  When  the  liquids  have  separated,  the  alcohol  is  removed,  and 
the  oil  is  then  washed  with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  finally  with 
water.  Cotton-seed  oil  when  so  treated  reacts  with  undiminished 
strength,  whilst  pure  olive  oils,  which  previously  gave  a  brown  colour, 
showed  no  reduction.  W.  P.  S. 
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Befraction  of  Normal  Salt  Solutions.  By  Cabl  Bsndbb  {Ann. 
Fhy$ik.,  1202,  [iv],  8,  109—122.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  621  ; 
1900,  ii,  461). — ^The  previous  investigations  have  been  extended  to 
sodium  chloride  solutions  of  NI2,  N,  2ir,  3i\r,  4ir,  and  4'5iV concentration, 
and  interpolation  formuln  are  given  expressing  the  relation  of  the 
index  of  refraction  to  the  temperature.  These  curves  approach  more 
and  more  the  form  of  a  straight  line  with  rising  temperature  and  in- 
creasing concentration.  The  dispersion,  as  measured  by  Jffy  -  J7a,  de- 
creases somewhat  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  molecular  refraction 
(Lorenz)  of  sodium  chloride  for  the  sodium  line  is  found  to  be  9*273, 
whence  the  atomic  refraction  of  sodium  is  calculated  to  be  3*493. 
Assuming  that  the  density  of  sodium  at  15^  is  0*985,  this  would  give 
1*23601  as  the  index  of  refraction  of  metallic  sodium  for  the  sodium 
Une.  J.  0.  P, 

The  Constitution  of  Matter  and  Spectroscopy.  By  B. 
Bgihitis  {Campt,  rend.,  1902, 134, 1137— 1139).— The  author's  observ- 
ations, combined  with  those  of  Schuster  {PhU.  Trans.,  1899,  193,  189) 
and  Hemsalech,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intensities  of  the 
different  lines  of  a  metal  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  other  metals 
with  which  it  is  mixed  and  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  across  which 
the  electric  discharge  takes  place.  Some  lines  of  simple  metals  form 
groups,  the  variations  in  which  are  probably  due  to  the  variations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  radiating  particles  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
poles.  There  seems  to  be  a  relation  between  these  groups  and  the 
groups  of  lines  that  have  the  same  velocity.  During  the  discharges, 
the  metallic  vapours  show  electrical  properties  which  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  vapours  and  differ  considerably  from  those  of  air.  The 
utilisation  of  self-induction  in  electrical  discharges  across  gases  con- 
stitutes a  method  for  examining  the  constitution  of  matter. 

0.  RB. 

Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  By  Hsnbi  Stassano  {Ann.  Chim.  Phye,,  1902,  [vii],  26, 
40 — 57). — The  predominant  rays  of  the  spectra  of  the  aurora  borealis 
and  the  solar  prominences  are  due  to  neon,  argon,  helium,  and 
hydrogen,  the  luminosity  being  caused  by  those  gases  which  are  most 
volatile  and  the  best  conductors  of  electricity  at  temperatures  near 
—200^  under  very  greatly  diminished  pressure  (compare  Liveing  and 
Dewar,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  213).  G.  T.  M. 

A  Simple  Trough  for  Light-Filters.  By  Chb.  Wintheb  {Ber., 
1902,  36,  1976— 1977).— A  block  of  wood  (6x6x2  cm.)  is  pierced  by 
a  cylindrical  hole  (3  cm.  diameter)  and  also  drilled  from  one  edge  to 
the  centre.  These  holes  are  well  lined  with  pitch,  and  plates  of  glass 
are  then  cemented  with  pitch  to  the  sides  of  the  block.     The  cylin- 
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drical  trough  is  filled  through  the  narrow  hole,  which  is  then  closed 
by  a  para&ied  cork.  The  troughs  can  be  used  for  acid  solutions,  but 
not  for  alcohol  or  benzene.  T.  M.  L. 

Formation  of  Negative  Images  by  the  Action  of  Certain 
Vapours.  By  P.  Vignon  (Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  902—904).— 
It  has  been  shown  by  Colson  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  601)  that  vapours 
emitted  from  zinc  are  capable  of  acting  on  a  photographic  plate.  The 
author  has  obtained  images  of  medals,  &a,  powdered  over  with  zinc 
dust,  by  mere  contact  with  the  photographic  plate.  Although  such 
images  are  not  perfectly  sharp;  presenting  the  appearance  of  being 
viewed  through  a  gauze  screen,  yet  they  are  vigorous.  Negatives 
have  also  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammoniacal  vapours  on  linen 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  aloes  and  olive  oil.  A  gloved 
plaster  hand  moistened  with  ammonium  carbonate  leaves,  on  this 
account,  a  photographic  imprint  on  such  linen.  L.  M.  J. 

The  New  Q-as  fW>m  Radium.  By  K  Rtjthbbfobd  and  Miss 
H.  T.  Brooks  {Chem.  News,  1902,  86,  196—197 ;  from  Trans,  Say. 
Soe.  Canada,  1902,  [ii],  7,  21). — The  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  emana- 
tion from  a  radium  preparation  was  determined  by  an  electrical 
method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Loschmidt  (Wiener  Ahad., 
1871)  in  his  experiments  on  the  interdiffusion  of  gases.  The  emanat- 
ing power  of  radium  is  increased  10,000  times  by  heating  it  to  below  a 
red  heat,  but  is  destroyed  to  a  large  extent  by  heating  to  a  higher 
temperature.  The  values  found  for  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  the 
emanation  into  air  lie  between  0  08  and  0'16.  As  this  coefficient 
varies  inversely  with  the  molecular  weight,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
emanation  is  not  radium  vapour,  but  a  radioactive  vapour  or  gas  with 
a  molecular  weight  between  40  and  100.  It  is  probable  that  the 
emanation  from  thorium  is  of  a  similar  character.  J.  McO. 

Absorption  of  Radioactivity  by  Liquids.  By  Thomas  Tommasika 
{Campt  rend.,  1902,  134,  900— 902).— The  author  has  obtained 
results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Curie  regarding  the  absorption  of 
radioactive  radiation  by  liquids  and  the  consequent  conductivity  of 
dielectrics  (this  vol.,  ii,  298).  The  apparatus  employed  is  described, 
and  a  table  given  of  qualitative  results  on  the  absorption  by  a  number 
of  liquids  comprising  both  organic  compounds  and  aqueous  solutions. 

Lu  M.  J. 

The  Radioactive  Elements  considered  as  Examples  of 
Elements  undergoing  Decomposition  at  the  Ordinary  Tempera- 
ture, together  with  a  Discussion  of  their  Relationship  to  the 
other  Elements.  By  Geoffrey  Mabtint  (Chem.  I/ewa,  1902,  85, 
205 — 206). — ^The  author  argues  that  as  an  element  is  heated  it  casts  off 
electrons,  and  when  this  occurs  the  element  is  radioactive.  According 
to  his  views,  there  exists  for  every  element  a  temperature  range  at 
which  this  takes  place,  and  be  consequently  regards  radioactivity  as  a 
general  property  of  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  radioactive 
substances,  the  ordinary  temperature  falls  within  the  particular 
temperature  range.     The  paper  is  purely  speculative.  J.  McC. 
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Eleotrioal  BesiataDoe  of  Steel  and  Pure  Iron.  By  Carl 
BsNHDiCKS  {Zeii.  phynheU.  Chem.,  1902^  40,  545-~560).— Equivalent 
quantities  of  oarboni  chromium,  and  other  elements  dissolved  in  steel 
cause  an  equal  increase  of  hardness  and  determinations  of  the  resist- 
ance of  a  number  of  samples  of  steel  containing  silicon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus^  and  manganese  indicated  that  the  resistance  is  also  equally 
affected  by  equivalent  quantities  of  these  elements,  and  may  be 
calculated  by  the  expression  S»  7'6  +  26-82(7y  where  S  is  the  resistance 
in  microhms  per  cc,  and  2C7  is  the  percentage  of  foreign  substances 
calculated  as  equivalent  quantities  of  carbon.  The  dissolved  carbon 
alone  is  of  influence,  the  precipitated  carbon  having  no  efEect,  but  the 
experiments  indicate  that  pure  steel  always  contains  about  0*27  per 
cent,  of  dissolved  carbon,  a  result  in  accord  with  many  metallurgical 
analyses.  The  resistance  of  perfectly  pure  iron  is  hence  7*6  microhms 
per  c.c. ;  this  value  is  less  than  anj  directly  determined,  but  absolutely 
pure  iron  has  never  been  investigated  (see  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  374). 

L.  M.  J. 

Improvement  of  Apparatus  employed  for  the  Measurement 
of  the  Dielectrio  Constant.  By  Paul  Dbubb  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem,, 
1902,  40,  635 — 637). — An  improvement  on  the  apparatus  previously 
employed  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  438).  L.  M.  J. 

Some  Phenomena  of  Voltaio  Polarisation.  By  Mabcbllin 
Bbrthelot  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  865—873). — In  the  simple 
Voltaic  cells  investigated  by  the  author  (this  vol.,  ii,  375,  376),  it  is 
shown  that  the  addition  of  hydrogen  or  a  reducing  agent  to  the  liquid 
at  the  negative  electrode  develops  an  E.M,F,  of  opposite  sign  and 
hence  causes  polarisation.  Thus,  in  a  cell  containing  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  at  different  concentrations,  the  E,M,F.  fell  from  0*12 
volt  to  0*026  volt  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and 
again  rose  to  the  normal  value  when  the  hydrogen  was  replaced  by 
nitrogen.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  cells  of  lactic  acid  and 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  In  an  element  of  a  Grove's  battery,  the 
electrodes  are  gaseous  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  E,M,F.  is  about 
1*05  volts,  although  the  decomposition  of  water  necessitates  between 
1  '5  and  1*6  volta  This  the  author  considers  to  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  platinum  hydrides,  the  heat  of  formation  of  which,  although  variable 
for  different  states  of  the  platinum,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  0*6 
volt.  Experiments  are  also  described  on  the  polarisation  effects  of 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  of  pyrogallol  to  the  different 
electrode  liquids.  L.  M.  J. 

Electro-chemical  Studies  with  Acetylene.  L  Oathodic 
Depolarisation.  By  Jean  Billitzeb  {MonaUh.,  1902,  23, 
199 — 216). — ^In  alkaline  or  acid  solution,  acetylene  acts  as  a 
depolariser  towards  a  platinised  cathode.  When  a  current  is  passed 
between  platinised  electrodes  in  a  voltameter  containing  aqueous  acid 
or  alkali  through  which  acetylene  is  bubbled  and  the  potential  of  the 
cathode  measured  against  a  free  hydrogen  electrode  in  the  same  acid 
or  alkaline  solution,  it  is  found  that  ethylene,  and  afterwards  ethane, 
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are  given  off  before  the  potential  of  the  cathode  has  fallen  to  that  of 
the  hydrogen  electrode.  With  a  higher  EM,F,y  hydrogen  is  added  to 
the  products. 

With  platinum  electrodes,  the  presence  of  acetylene,  nitrogen,  or 
carbon  dioxide  results  in  a  rise  in  the  E.M.F,  required  for  the 
liberation  of  hydrogen.  Electrolysis  of  acetylene  in  normal  sulphuric 
acid  solution  with  a  mercury  cathode  leads  to  the  formation  of  traces 
of  alcohol.  G.  Y. 

Eleotromotive  Foroe  of  Metals  in  Solutions  of  Cyanida 
By  S.  B.  Christy  (Amer.  Chm.  J,,  1902,  27,  354—420.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  193). — The£M,F,  of  potassium  cyanide  against  silver 
decreases  from  +0-34  volt  for  M  solutions  to  -0*5  volt  for 
J// 1,000,000  solutions.  Similarly,  for  zinc,  the  values  decrease  from 
+  0-945  to  +  0*330  volt ;  for  lead  from  +  2  to  +  004  volt ;  for  mercury 
from  +0*15  to  -  0*635  volt ;  in  the  case  of  iron,  the  values  increase 
from  -0-03  to  — 0'16  volt  (J/"=  gram-molecule  per  litre). 

The  solubility  of  gold  in  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  of  different 
strengths  was  determined ;  for  all  practical  purposes^  the  cyanide 
ceases  to  act  at  a  dilution  below  0*001  per  cent.  E.  G. 

Researches  on  Electromotive  Force.  By  Mabcsllin  Bebt 
TBELOT  {Compt.  rend,,  1902,  16,  793— 807).— The  author  first  con- 
siders at  some  length  the  various  causes  of  difference  between  the 
actual  thermal  value  of  a  chemical  reaction,  the  apparent  value  under 
the  conditions  of  the  voltaic  cell,  and  the  voltaic  thermal  value. 
Determinations  were  then  made  of  the  E,M,F,  produced  by  simple 
liquid  mixtures  in  which  there  is  no  action  of  the  liquid  on  .the 
electrode.  The  following  cases  were  investigated :  (1)  Action  of  an 
acid  on  a  base.  (2)  Action  of  an  acid  on  its  sodium  or  ammonium  salt. 
(3)  Action  of  an  alkaline  base  on  a  salt  of  the  same  base.  (4)  Action 
of  acids  on  salts  of  other  acids.  (5)  Action  between  two  solutions  of 
the  same  salt  at  different  concentrations.  In  the  first  case,  electro- 
motive forces  of  about  0*5  volt  were  obtained,  the  values  being  lower 
than  those  calculated  from  the  heats  of  neutralisation.  In  all  the 
other  sets  of  experiments,  values  varying  from  0*1  to  0*4  volt  were 
obtained,  but  in  no  case  jcould  exterior  electrolysis  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  a  number  of  cells.  L.  M.  J. 

Temperature  Variations  of  the  Specific  Molecular  Conduc- 
tivity and  of  the  Fluidity  of  Sodium  Chloride  Solutions.  By 
Thomas  R.  Lyle  and  Richabd  Hosking  {Fhil,  Mctg,,  1902,  [vi],  3, 
487—498.  Compare  Hosking,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  336).— The  ratio  of 
the  specific  molecular  conductivity  to  the  fluidity  for  a  given  con- 
centration decreases  proportionally  to  rise  of  temperatiure,  and  the 
temperature  coefficient  involved  is  the  same  for  all  concentrations.  It 
is  noted  that  for  the  stronger  solutions  at  least  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion decreaFos  markedly  with  rise  of  temperature.  J.  0.  P. 

Method  for  Establishing  the  Electrolytic  Action  of  a  Pile. 
By  Maroellin  Bebthelot  {Compt.  rend.f  1902,  134,  873 — 876). — 
The  author  describes  the  method  by  which  electrolytic  action  is  detected. 
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and  the  apparatus  employed  fqr  the  purpose.  The  cells  used  were  a 
Daniel  of  B.M.F.  1*06  volts,  a  zinc-cadmium  cell  of  E.M,F,  0*35  volt, 
and  a  zinc-platinum  cell  of  E.M,F,  0*80  volt.  The  EM.F.  required  for 
the  decomposition  of  water  was  found  to  be  between  1*60  and  1*60  volts, 
and  if  pyrogallol  or  formaldehyde  be  added,  between  0*70  and 
0-80  volt.  L.  M.  J. 

DiBintegration  and  Pulverisation  of  Cathodes  due  to  the 
Formation  of  Alloys  with  Alkali  Metals.  By  Fritz  Habbb  and 
M.  Sack  {Z«U.  Eiekirochem,,  1902,  8,  245— 255).— The  disintegration 
and  pulverisation  of  cathodes  in  alkaline  solutions  were  observed  by 
Bredig  and  Haber  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  78)  and  ascribed  to  the  formation 
of  alloys  with  alkali  metala  The  subject  is  now  more  fully  invest- 
igated by  observing  the  polarisation  at  lead  and  tin  cathodes,  and  by 
measuring  the  potential  difference  between  alkali  metal  alloys  and  a 
solution  of  lithium  chloride  (l'66per  cent.)  in  methyl  alcohol,  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether.  All  the  F,D,*b  given  are 
referred  to  an  anode  of  mercury  in  contact  with  mercurous  oxide  and 
a  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

With  a  lead  cathode  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  pulverisation 
of  the  cathode  began  at  2*4  to  2*5  volts,  a  P.2>.  slightly  lower  than  that 
between  sodium  and  the  lithium  chloride  solution,  2*7  volts.  (The 
latter  is  not  very  different  from  the  P,D»  between  sodium  and  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary  temperature).  At  a  lower 
F.D.  (1  '7  volts),  hydrogen  begins  to  be  evolved,  and  the  surface  of  the 
cathode  is  more  or  less  disintegrated. 

Alloys  of  sodium  and  lead  containing  4*5  per  cent,  of  sodium  are 
brittle,  act  very  slowly  on  water,  and  exhibit  the  same  P.D.  as  lead 
(0*6  volt)  ;  those  with  8  per  cent,  of  sodium  and  more  give  a  sudden 
pulverisation  with  water.  The  F.D.  increases  from  1*8  volts  at 
8  per  cent., to  about  2  volts  with  30  percent,  of  sodium.  The  pulveris- 
ation of  the  weaker  alloys  is  only  observed  for  a  moment  when  a  fresh 
surface  comes  into  contact  with  water,  whereas  the  more  concentrated 
sodium  alloys  are  pulverised  completely  and  rapidly. 

Tin  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  lead  ;  hydrogen  is  first  evolved  at 
1*3  to  1*4  volts,  and  the  metallic  surface  is  etched ;  pulverisation  begins 
at  2*3 — 2*4  volts.  Alloys  containing  8*6  per  cent,  of  sodium  show 
indications  of  pulverisation.  Those  with  less  than  6  per  cent,  do  not. 
The  F.D.  between  alloy  and  cooled  lithium  chloride  solution  shows  a 
sudden  increase  from  about  0*3  volt  to  about  14  volts  at  this  point. 

Zinc  is  neither  disintegrated  nor  pulverised.  The  authors  also 
failed  to  prepare  alloys  of  sodium  with  it. 

Platinum,  heated  to  redness  with  sodium  and  then  placed  in  alcohol, 
lost  several  decigrams  of  grey  powdered  platinum. 

The  F.D.  between  frozen  sodium  amalgams  and  the  lithium  chloride 
solution  is  about  0*7  volt  less  than  the  value  found  for  sodium  for  all 
amalgams  containing  more  sodium  than  corresponds  with  the  formula 
Hg^Na.  Those  containing  less  sodium  have  the  same  F.D.  as  mercury. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  dilute  amalgams  consist  of  a  solution  of 
BiggNa  in  mercury.  The  measurements  throw  no  light  on  the  composi- 
tion of  those  containing  more  sodium.  T.  E. 
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Beduoing  Aotion  of  Lead  and  Mercury  Oathodee  in  Solutions 
containing  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Julius  Tafbl  and  Karl  Somnrz 
{Z$U.  £lek^ocham.,  1902,  8,  281— 288).— The  experiments  described 
previously  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  588)  are  completed  by  careful  comparative 
experiments  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  mercury  and  lead  cathodes  in 
the  reduction  of  caffeine,  which  show  that  the  mercury  cathode  is  the 
better,  the  current  efficiency  being  about  84  per  cent.,  whilst  with  lead 
it  is  about  52  per  cent.  The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  tin  to  the 
mercury  reduces  its  efficiency  very  rapidly. 

In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  mercury  cathode, 
camphor  is  reduced  to  borneol,  whereas  at  a  lead  cathode  practically  no 
reduction  occurs. 

Acetone  is  very  slowly  reduced  at  a  lead  cathode,  the  main  product 
being  pinacone.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  reduction  at  a 
mercary  cathode  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  and  also  goes  further, 
the  acetone  being  converted  quantitatively  into  wopropyl  alcohol. 

T.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Platinum  and  Platinum-Iridium  Anodes  in  the 
Mectrolysis  of  Hydrochloric  Acid.  By  Fa.  Bran  {Zeii,  Elektroehem., 
1902,  8,  197 — 201). — Haber  and  Qrinberg  have  shown  that  platinum 
anodes  are  attacked  more  readily  in  concentrated  than  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  author  now  finds  that  in  an  acid  of  given  strength 
the  attack  diminishes  as  the  current  density  increases.  This  is 
explained  by  the  diminution  of  the  concentration  of  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  anode  which  is  produced  by  the  current,  the  diminution  being 
greater  with  high  current,  density.  Platinum-iridium  is  less  attacked 
than  platinum.  T.  K 

Formation  of  Insoluble  Precipitates  by  Means  of  Electro- 
lysis with  Soluble  Anodes.  '  By  Max  Le  Blano  and  Emil  Bikd- 
8CHEDLSB  {Zett.  ElelUrochem.,  1902, 8,  255— 264).— The  formation  of  lead 
chromate  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorate  and  chrom- 
ate  with  a  lead  anode  is  investigated.  With  solutions  containing 
from  1^  to  12  per  cent,  of  salt,  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  which  is  chlorate, 
the  lead  chromate  is  formed  near  the  anode,  separating  from  it  by  its 
own  weight,  whereas  in  solutions  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chrom- 
ate an  adherent  layer  of  chromate  and  peroxide  of  lead  forms  on  the 
anode.  The  yield  of  lead  chromate  is  theoretical  in  the  first  case, 
practically  zero  in  the  latter.  Sodium  nitrate,  acetate,  or  butyrate 
give  practically  the  same  result  as  chlorate.  With  the  mixed  electro- 
lyte, the  current  is  mainly  transported  by  CIO3  ions,  the  chromate  ions 
are  therefore  soon  removed  almost  completely  from  the  electrolyte  in 
contact  with  the  anode,  and  the  precipitation  of  lead  chromate  takes 
place  at  some  small  distance  from  it.  With  a  more  concentrated  chrom- 
ate solution,  this  is  not  the  case.  T.  E. 

Theory  of  the  Direct  Method  of  Determining  Ionic  Veloci- 
ties.— By  Richard  Absgo  and  W.  Gaus  {Zeit,  phyfUcal,  Chmn.^  1902, 
40,  737 — 745). — ^The  paper  deals  with  some  points  raised  by  Steele's 
work  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  414,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  241).— The  influence  of 
the  initial  concentrations  of  the  neighbouring  electrolytes  has  been 
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studied,  and  it  is  reoommended  that  in  Steele's  method  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  indicator  jelly  should  be  at  least  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
middle  electrolyte.  The  differences  between  the  results  obtained  by 
Hittorf 's  method  and  those  obtained  by  Steele's  direct  method  are 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  cataphoresis  on  the  moving  boundaries. 
When  a  correction  for  this  influence  is  applied,  Steele's  method  gives 
the  same  value  for  the  transport  number  of  chlorine  as  Hittorf's 
method. 

The  authors  recommend  a  different  method  of  illuminating  the 
moving  boundaries.  J.  0.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Freezing  Point  Depression  Constant 
for  Electrolytes.  By  Thomas  C.  Hbbb  {Trans.  Nw,  Scot.  Inst.  SGi.j 
1902,  10,  409— 421).— The  expression  S»A;(1  -a)  +  /a  is  employed  to 
obtain  the  depression  constant,  a  being  the  ionisation  coefficient  and  k 
and  I  being  constants.  If  8  is  therefore  plotted  against  a,  a  straight 
line  should  be  obtained,  and  the  author,  after  mapping  these  curves 
resulting  from  the  work  of  different  observers,  has  calculated  the 
values  of  k  and  I  from  the  portions  of  the  curves  which  approximate 
most  closely  to  straight  lines.  From  these,  the  depression  constants 
for  undissociated  molecules  and  free  ions  are  obtained  for  potassium, 
sodium,  hydrogen,  barium,  and  ammonium  chlorides ;  potassium  and 
hydrogen  nitrates  j  potassium  hydroxide ;  potassium,  sodium,  hydrogen, 
and  magnesium  sulphates,  and  orthophosphoric  add.  The  constants 
for  the  ions  do  not  vary  greatly,  and  in  all  cases  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  theoretical  vflJue.  The  constants  for  the  undissociated  mole- 
cules, however,  differ  greatly,  varying  from  0*8 — 2*8,  a  result  the 
author  considers  due  to  the  fact  that  this  constant  cannot  be  deter- 
mined as  accurately  as  the  former.  The  mean  values  obtained  are 
respectively  1*851  and  1*932.  L.  M.  J. 

Liquid  Mixtures  of  Minimum  Boiling  Point.  By  Clifford  D. 
HoLUBY  (J.  AfMr.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  448 — 457).— By  the  boiling 
point  process,  the  following  minima  have  been  found :  12*7  parts  of 
amyl  alcohol  (b.  p.  129°)  and  87*3  parts  of  amyl  bromide  (b.  p.  in-Q"") 
give  a  liquid  with  boiling  point  116'15°;  63 '6  parts  of  t^obutyl 
alcohol  (105'')  and  36*4  parts  of  amyl  bromide  (118  r)  give  a  liquid 
with  boiling  point  103 '4°,  the  minimum  point,  however,  is  not  very 
sharply  marked ;  70*7  parts  of  propyl  alcohol  (95*5°)  and  29*3  parts 
of  amyl  bromide  (118*2°)  give  a  liquid  with  boiling  point  94°  (propyl 
alcohol  may  contain  up  to  65  per  cent,  of  amyl  bromide  without  having 
its  boiling  point  raised) ;  a  mixture  of  52  parts  of  amyl  alcohol 
(128*9°)  and  48  parts  of  amyl  iodide  (146*5°)  boils  at  127*3°;  with 
mixtures  of  wobutyl  alcohol  or  propyl  alcohol  with  amyl  iodide,  no 
definite  minimum  could  be  found  ;  97*4  parts  of  amyl  alcohol  and  2*6 
parts  of  amyl  acetate  give  a  mixture  which  boils  at  129*1°  (lower  by 
0*2°  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  original  alcohol).  The  following 
mixtures  show  no  minimum  boiling  point:  amyl  alcohol  with  ethyl 
butyrate  or  bromoform;  amyl  acetate  with  ethylene  bromide,  amyl 
bromide,  amyl  iodide,  bromoform  or  ethyl  butyrate ;  and  amyl  bromide 
with  ethyl  butyrate  or  tduena  J.  McO. 
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An  Extension  of  the  Idea  of  the  Oritical  Oonstants.  By 
-AxBxius  Batsohinski  {ZeU.  phyaihal.  Ch»m.,  1902,  40,  629—634).— 
The  terms  orthomeric  and  allomeric  are  suggested  for  compounds  in 
which  the  molecular  state  is  respectively  (1)  the  same,  and  (2)  different, 
in  the  liquid  and  saturated  vapour.  In  a  polymerised  compound,  the 
critical  constants  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  law  of  corresponding 
states,  and  the  values  obtained  by  such  a  calculation,  in  the  case  of  an 
orthomeric  compound,  are  termed  the  meta-critical  values,  which  vary 
with  the  temperature  for  which  the  calculation  is  made.  The  values  of 
these  meta-critical  constants  may,  however,  be  used  to  determine  the 
?^i*S/.H  ^gregation.  Thus,  for  the  critical  constants  j^v^MIT.^ 
16170,  for  the  meU-critical  constants  PVxM/T'^  16170,  where  x  isjthe 
?A^^*^^^^  coefficient.  The  values  thus  obtained  for  acetic  acid  at 
1 00 ,  200°,  and  300°  agree  satisfactorUy  with  those  obtained  by 
Kamsay  and  Shields.  L.  M.  J. 

Measurements  of  CWtical  Constants.  III.  By  Phillipb  A. 
GUYB  and  Ed.  Mallet  {Arch.  Sci.phya.  tuU,,  1902,  [iv],  13,  462—489). 
—The  concluding  paper  of  a  series  (this  vol.,  ii,  242,  302),  in  which  the 
results  are  discussed.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  have  appeared 
previously  (this  vol.,  ii,  196,  243).  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  Inversion  Temperature  of  Kelvin  Effect 
^fi  K  ^®^'  By  Karl  Olszewski  {PhiL  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3, 
u  —  ^^^* — ^VLve  hydrogen  under  high  pressure  is  cooled  by  passing 
through  a  worm  tube  immersed  in  a  suitable  bath,  and  then  allowed 
to  escape  into  a  box  packed  with  chaipois  leather,  expanding  at  the 
same  time  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  box  contains  a  resistance 
thermometer,  which  indicates  whether  the  process  of  expansion  is 
aax>mpanied  by  a  heating  or  a  cooling  efEect.  It  has  been  found  that 
*  Qn\o~^^^°  ^^^  expansion  is  accompanied  by  a  heating,  below 
-  80-5  by  a  cooling,  effect ;  that  temperature,  therefore,  is  the  tem- 
perature of  inversion  of  the  Kelvin  effect  for  hydrogen.        J.  C.  P. 

Volume  Relations  and  Optical  Oharaoters  of  Isomorphous 
Mixtures.  By  Gbsorg  Wulff  {ZeU.  Kryet.  Min,,  1902,  36,  1—14).— 
Retgers  has  shown  that  the  sp.  gr.  (or  sp.  volume)  of  isomorphous 
mixtures  is  proportional  to  the  chemical  composition.  It  is  now 
demonstrated,  from  determinations  of  the  angles  of  optical  eztinc- 
tJ?^"/*^\*^®  refractive  indices  of  mixed  crystals  of  the  series 
KjM:  (SOj2,6HjO  are  proportional  to  their  volumes.  L,  J.  S. 

Significance  of  Changes  of  Atomic  Volume  II.  Probable 
Source  of  Heat  of  Chemical  Combination  and  a  New  Atomic 
^yP^^^osifi-  By  Thbodorb  W.  Richards  {Zeit,  j^ysikal.  Chem., 
1902,  ^,  697— 610).— The  decrease  of  molecular  volume  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  number  of  metallic  chlorides  is  compared  with  the  heat  of 
formation,  and  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  approximate  parallelism 
between  them ;  this  is  clearly  evident  when  the  values  are  recorded  on 
the  same  diagram.  A  similar  connection  obtains  in  the  case  of  metallic 
bromides  and  in  the  haloids  of  potassium.     The  author  hence  considers 
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it  probable  that  the  work  necessary  for  the  contraction  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  solid  or  liquid  compound  from  two  other  elements 
or  compounds  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  heat  developed.  It 
is  stated  that  the  work  actually  necessary  for  the  compression  of 
the  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium  and  chlorine  into  sodium  chloride 
is  actually  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  heat  developed,  but 
the  values  are  not  given.  The  author  suggests  an  explanation,  the 
fundaniental  basis  of  which  is  the  supposition  that  the  atoms  them- 
selves are  elastic  and  compressible.  L.  M.  J. 

Qsmotio  Preosure  of  some  Solutioxis  Oalculated  firom  the 
B.M.F.  of  Concentration  Mements.  By  T.  Qodlewski  {Bull. 
lead.  SeL  Craoaw,  1902,  146— 163).— The  JB.M.F.  of  the  elements, 
Hg  I  HgCl  J  ZnOl^  I  Zn  (amalgam) ;  Hg  |  Hg^^SO^  |  CdSO^  |  Gd  (amal- 
gam) ;  and  Hg  |  HgCl  |  CdCl,  |  Cd  (amalgam),  with  varying  concen- 
tration of  zinc  chloride,  cadmium  sulphate,  and  cadmium  chloride 
respectively,  was  determined.  The  variation  of  the  EM.F,  with  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  (/)  of  the  concentration  is  given  diagrammati- 
cally ;  at  low  concentrations,  the  B.M,F.  increases  slowly  with  log  A, 
but  afterwards  more  quickly.  The  variation  of  the  value  of //A  with 
A,  where  /» {hiETto)jm,  w  being  the  specific  volume  of  the  solvent 
and  m  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance,  has  been 
traced.  The  v<vlue  of  f/h  has  a  minimum  value  when  the  solution 
contains  0*73  gram-mol.  of  zinc  chloride,  0'15  gram-mol.  of  cadmium 
sulphate,  or  0*4  gram-mol.  of  cadmium  chloride ;  this  is  not  contra- 
dictory to  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  but  it  shows  that 
the  gas  laws  can  only  be  applied  to  solutions  considerably  more  dilute 
than  those  corresponding  with  the  minimum  points.  From  the  results 
obtained,  the  osmotic  pressure  and  the  degree  of  dissociation  have  been 
calculated  with  the  aid  of  the  theoretical  considerations  of  Duhem 
and  of  Natanson,  account  being  taken  of  the  compressibility  of  water. 
The  results  are  not  in  very  good  agreement  with  those  obtained  from 
the  depression  of  the  freezing  point,  the  raising  of  the  boiling  point, 
or  the  conductivity.  J.  MoG. 

Retrograde  Difltision  of  Meotrolytee.  By  J.  Thovebt  {CompL 
rend.,  1902,  134,  826 — 827). — If  a  solution  containing  an  acid  and 
another  electrolyte  be  placed  in  communication  with  an  equally  con- 
centrated solution  of  this  electrolyte,  not  only  does  the  acid  diffuse, 
but  also  the  electrolyte,  so  that  during  the  first  stages  of  the  experi- 
ment its  concentration,  originally  uniform,  may  vary  considerably  in 
different  places.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  recorded  experiments,  hydrogen 
chloride  was  allowed  to  diffuse  into  ai  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
of  concentration  0*39.  After  47  hours,  the  concentration  of  the 
sodium  chloride  was  found  to  be,  upper  part,  0*373 ;  middle,  0*380; 
lower,  0*405.  These  results  are  in  accord  with  the  electrolytic  theory 
of  diffusion.  L.  M.  J. 

So-called  Liquid  Orystala  IL  By  Gustav  Tammank  {Ann. 
Physik.,  1902,  [iv],  8,  103—108.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  231).— 
The  author  brings  forward  further  evideuce  in  support  of  his  contention 
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that  the  so-oalled  liquid  crystals  are  merelj  emulsions.  Separation  of 
the  liquids  causing  the  emulsion  can  be  effected,  and  it  appears  that 
p-azozyphenetolcy  as  usually  prepared,  ia  not  chemicallj  homo- 
geneous. If  ^Hizozyanisole  is  sealed  up  in  a  tube  hung  vertically  in 
an  oil-bath  and  the  temperature  is  slowly  raised  from  its  melting  point, 
the  turbidity  of  the  uppermost  layers  disappears  at  119*7^,  and  the 
clearing  gradually  extends  to  the  lower  layersi  being  complete  at 
135°.  If  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  same  changes  are  obserred 
in  the  reverse  order ;  the  lowest  layers  become  turbid  first,  and  the 
turbidity  extends  upwards,  the  uppermost  layers  becoming  turbid  at 
119°.  If  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  stirred  while  the  temperature  is 
rising,  turbidity  disappears  throughout  the  tube  at  134*5°.  This 
dependence  of  the  temperature  of  clearing  on  the  depth  below  the 
surface  is  characteristic  of  emulsiona  J.  O.  P. 

Deoompoedtion  of  Hydrated  Mixed  Orystals.  By  Reinhaad 
HoLLMAKN  (Zeii.  phymhd.  Chmu,  1902, 40,  561— 576).— An  investiga- 
tion into  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  and  formation  of  hydrated 
mixed  crystals  in  solution.  Three  types  of  curve  are  obtainable,  in 
which  the  decomposition  temperature  for  auy  mixture  (1)  lies  between 
those  of  the  components,  (2)  reaches  a  maximum  value,  (3)  has  a  minimum 
value.  It  is  shown  in  the  first  type  of  mixture  that  at  any  determined 
temperature  the  mixed  crystals  of  a  higher  hydrate  are,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  a  lower  hydrate,  always  richer  in  that  component  the 
addition  of  which  raises  the  decomposition  temperature.  Mixtures  of 
the  heptahydrates  of  zinc  and  manganese  sulphates  were  examined,  the 
series  being  an  example  of  the  first  of  the  above  types*        L.  M.  J. 

Double  Salts  of  Zino  and  Magnesium  Sulphates.  ByBxiNHABD 
HoLLMANN  (Zeit.  pkynkal.  Cham.,  1902,  40,  577— 580).— It  has  been 
previously  shown  by  the  author  that  in  the  case  of  mixed  crystals  of  the 
heptahydrates  of  zinc  and  magnesium  sulphates,  two  compounds  exist 
in  which  the  ratios  of  magnesium  to  zinc  are  respectively  2 : 1  and  1 : 1 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  436).  This  is  verified  by  the  curve  for  the  decom- 
position temperature,  which  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  curves  with 
points  of  intersection  where  the  ratios  of  magnesium  to  zinc  are  as  just 
mentioned.  Of  these  three  curves,  the  first,  from  MgSO^  to 
2MgS04,ZnS04,  is  of  the  first  type  described  in  the  preceding  abstract, 
the  other  two  curves  are  of  the  second  type,  the  maximum  decomposition 
temperatures  agreeing  with  the  points  of  minimum  vapour  pressure 
(foe.  eit).  L.  M.  J. 

Composition  of  Hydrates  of  Gkus6s.  By  Eobbbt  db  Fororano 
(Compt.  rend.,  1902,134,835—838). — The  experimental  determination 
of  the  composition  of  the  hydrate  of  a  gas  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  for  many  such  hydrates  very  diverse  results  have  been 
obtained  by  different  observers.  The  relation  Q/T^  30  may  be  applied 
in  such  cases  to  determine  the  number  of  mols.  of  water  in  the  hydrate. 
In  this  expression,  Q  is  the  heat  of  formation  from  solid  water,  whilst 
Qi9  the  heat  of  formation  from  liquid  water,  may  be  experimentally 
determined  or  deduced  from  the  pressure  curve  by  Olapeyroa's  formula. 
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The  difference  Q  -  Q^  is  henoe  the  heat  of  solidifioation  of  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  the  number  of  molB.  of  water  is  therefore  known. 

L.M.J. 

Beciprooal  Nature  of  Solubility  Influenoes.  By  Yictob 
BoTHHUND  and  N.  T.  M.  Wilshobe  {Z^.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1902,  40, 
611 — 628). — It  is  deduced  theoreticaUj  that  if  the  solubility  of  a  com- 
pound A  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  B,  then  also  the  solubility  of  B 
is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  A,    The  quantitative  connection  is  in- 


vestigated, and  the  relation  obtained  is  l^  log  (LJl^)  » l^  log  (LJh),  where 
Li  and  L^  are  the  solubilities  of  the  pure  compounds,  and  L,  ^  the 
solubilities  in  a  saturated  solution  of  both.  In  the  case  of  a  non- 
electrolyte  and  dissociable  compound,  the  first  expression  becomes 
ilyiog{LJl^).  As  the  partition  coefficient  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
solubilities  in  the  two  solvents,  the  ratio  Ljl^ »  JT/A;,  where  E  and  k 
are  the  partition  coefficients  with  an  indifferent  solvent.  The  validity 
of  the  expression  was  verified  by  experiments  on  the  solubility  of  salts 
in  aqueous  phenol  and  aeetic  acid,  and  on  the  effect  of  salts  on  the 
partition  of  these  two  compounds  between  water  and  chloroform* 

L.  M.  J. 

Mechanism  of  the  Oatalytio  Action  of  Iodine  on  the  Bromina- 
tion  of  Benzene.  By  Ludwik  Bbuneb  {BiUL  Acad,  Sei.  Cracow,  1902, 
181--200.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  441).— The  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation  of  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene  in  presence  of  iodine 
give  a  constant  for  K'=l/t,logx/{A-x)A,  where  t  is  the  time,  A  the 
initial  concentration  of  the  bromine,  and  x  the  quantity  which  has  re- 
acted. This  would  indicate  that  the  reaction  is  bimolecular.  The 
reaction  has  been  followed  in  solutions  so  dilute  that  there  was  only 
1  gram-mol.  of  bromine  to  25  gram>mols.  of  benzene,  and  a  constant 
value  has  throughout  been  obtained  for  K.  The  extent  of  bromination 
depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  iodine,  and  it  appears  that  reaction 
either  ceases  or  becomes  excessively  slow  when  the  residual  bromine 
and  the  iodine  are  present  in  equivalent  proportions. 

Using  Ostwald's  method  of  determining  the  order  of  the  reaction 
(quantity  of  substance  transformed  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
velocity  factors),  it  is  found  that  the  bromination  of  benzene  in  presence 
of  iodine  is  a  quadrimolecular  reaction  and  takes  place  according  to 
the  equation :  C^H^  +  4Br  =  C^H^Br  +  HBrg  =  CeH^Br  +  HBr  ^:=^  Br«. 
Since  the  amount  of  bromine  united  with  the  hydrogen  bromide  is  double 
that  which  has  entered  into  reaction  with  the  benzene,  the  reaction  must 
appear  of  a  lower  order  when  this  is  calculated  by  van't  Hoff's  method. 
The  bromination  is  carried  out  by  free  atoms  of  bromine  and  not  by 
this  substance  in  the  molecular  condition.  The  cause  of  the  greater 
velocity  in  presence  of  iodine  is  that  iodine  bromide  dissociates 
(IBt  ;;=^  I  +  Br)  more  easily  than  bromine  (Brj  S  2Br).  The  author 
discusses  the  rdh  of  dissociation  in  chemical  reactions  in  general. 

J.  McO. 

Antiseptic  Function  of  the  Hydrogen  Ions  of  Dilute  Acids. 
By  Manfbed  Bial  (ZeU.  phyeikal.  Chem.y  1902,  40,  613--534).— From 
the  antiseptic  effect  of  various  salts  and  acids  on  certain  spore%  Paul 
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and  Kronig  concluded  that  this  antiseptic  action  was  not  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  although  such  proportion- 
ality existed  for  certain  weak  acids  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  155).  The  author 
has  determined  the  effect  of  dilute  acids  in  inhibiting  yeast  fermenta- 
tion and  compared  the  action  of  different  acids  on  the  same  culture. 
The  acids  employed  were  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic, 
oxalic,  formic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids.  The  acids  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  groupo,  which  are  also  equal  dissociation  groups, 
and  the  author  considers  that  the  antiseptic  action  is  proportional  to 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  The  addition  of  a  normal  salt 
with  similar  cation  caused  a  great  decrease  of  the  effect ;  by  further 
addition,  a  minimum  is  reached  after  which  the  antiseptic  action 
increases  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  salt  itself,  this  being  completely 
analogous  to  the  action  of  normal  salts  on  inversion  velocity. 

L.M.J. 

Distinotion  between  PolymorphiBm  and  Ohemioal  IsomerisnL 
By  Giuseppe  Bbuni  {AttiR.  Acoad.  Lined,  1902,  [v],  11,  i,  386—389). 
— ^The  author  discusses  Wegscheidei'a  paper   (Abstr.,  this  voL,  ii, 
126)  on  this  question.     The  distinction  between  isomerism  and  poly- 
morphism is  that  although  each  of  two  isomerides  has  a  stable  melting 
point  in  the  sense  of  the  phase  theory,  this  is  only  the  case  with  one 
of  two  polymorphs,  the  melting  point  of  the  other  corresponding  with 
a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  is  destroyed  by  the  presence 
of  the  smallest  trace  of  the  other  form.     Wegscheider's  criterion  for 
the  existence  of  isomerism  (that  the  form  which  is  more  stable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  melting  point  will  have  the  lower  melting  point) 
is  perfectly  correct,  but  the  conception  of  greater  or  less  stability 
involved  in  it  is  more  vague  than,  and  quite  different  from,  that  of 
the  stability  or  instability  of  a  solid  phase  in  equilibrium  with  a  liquid 
phase.     The  true  criterion  for  polymorphism  or  isomerism  is  this :  If 
two  compounds  are  isomerides,  the  addition  of  one  of  them  to  the 
other  causes  a  change  exactly  similar  to  that  brought  about  by  the 
addition  of  any  other  compound,  that  is,  the  melting  point  is  lowered 
and  we  have  the  well-known  system  of  two  descending  curves  meeting 
in  a  cryohydrate  point  at  which  the  two  forms  of  crystals  co-exist. 
When  one  of  the  isomerides  undergoes  rapid  transformation  into  the 
other  form,  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  quantitatively 
the  curve  of  fusion,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  realise  and  to  observe 
points  of  fusion  either  intermediate  to  those  of  the  two  isomerides  or 
lower  than  either  of   them.     With  polymorphs,   however,   a  quite 
different  behaviour  is  observed.     The  melting  point  of  the  stable  form 
is  scarcely  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  unstable  modification,  whilst 
the  melting  point  of  the  latter  is  changed  to  that  of  the  other  form 
when  the  last  is  added  in  any  proportion  whatever.  If,  however,  every 
trace  of  crystalline  matter  be  destroyed  by  heating  and  the  mixture 
be  slowly  cooled,  the  solidification  point  of  the  labile  form  may  be 
realised.     With  polymorphs,  these  two  solidification  points  are  the 
only  two  obtainable;  intermediate  or  inferior  points,  as  well  as  a 
cryohydric  point  at  which  both  kinds  of  crystals  can  exist,  are  here 
impossible.  T.  H.  P. 
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Oalottlation  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  Fbank  W.  Claekb  {Amer. 
Chmn.  J.,  1902,  27)  321— 328).— Attention  is  called  to  the  desirabilitj 
of  distributing  the  errors  of  observation  in  the  calculation  of  atomic 
weights  instead  of  concentrating  them  on  a  single  factor.  Examples 
are  given  in  which,  by  combining  a  number  of  ratios  and  assigning  to 
each  measurement  weight  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
jNTobable  error,  the  influence  of  experimental  error  is  divided  up  and 
distributed  and  even  the  influence  of  systematic  error  is  diminished. 

KG. 

Atomic  Weight  Nmnbere.  By  Alois  Bilbcki  (Chmn.  Zeii.,  1 902, 
26,  399). — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  if  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  is  taken  as  unity,  a  series  of  numerical  relations  between 
atomic  weights  of  other  elements  become  apparent.  K.  J.  P«  O. 

The  Nature  of  Badides.  By  Fxbdinand  Hsnbich  (Ber.,  1902, 
36^  1773). — A  riswmi  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  radicles  not 
suitable  for  abstraction  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  469,  794 ;  1900,  i, 
429 ;  Yorlander,  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  312,  309  ;  ii,  250).  G.  T.  M. 

Oheinioal  Method  for  obtaining  Vacua.  By  Fbancis  Q. 
Bknsdict  and  Chablottb  B.  Manning  {Amer.  Chmn.  t/l,  1902,  27, 
340— 345).— The  upper  compartment  of  a  Hempel  desiccator  is  pro- 
vided with  fresh,  dry  sulphuric  acid.  After  the  material  to  be  dried 
has  been  introduced,  10  o.c.  of  dry  ether  are  poured  on  the  floor  of 
the  desiccator  and  the  cover  is  replaced.  The  pressure  is  now  reduced 
by  means  of  the  water-pump  to  60—40  mm.  The  stop-cock  is  closed 
and,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  ether  vapour  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
in  8 — 10  minutes  a  vacuum  of  4 — 1  mm.  is  obtained.  E.  G. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Potential  of  Ozone.  By  Leopold  GsIfenbseo  {ZeU.  Elekiroehmn. 
1902,  8,  297— 301).— The  E.M.F.  of  the  hydrogen  ozone  gas  cell  is 
found  to  be  1*65  volts  for  10  per  cent,  ozone,  or  166  volte  for  pure 
ozone.  This  value  is  very  near  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrozyl 
ions  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  probable  that  ozone  is  formed  by 
the  reversible  reaction,  60H:'  ;:r  Og  +  3HjO.  T.  E. 

Ctonerator  for  Hydrogen  Sulphide.  By  J.  N.  Swan  (.Z.  AfMr. 
Chmn.  Soc,  1902,  24,  476—477). — The  apparatus  consists  of  two  two- 
necked  Woulff  bottles.  One  of  these  having  a  side  tube  at  the  bottom 
contains  iron  sulphide  and  acid  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  dropping 
funnel.  The  gas  then  passes  into  the  other  bottle,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  washing  it  and  collecting  it  over  water.     The  dis* 
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placed  water  is  forced  up  into  a  tube  fitted  with  a  large  bulb.  By 
opening  the  stop^sock  fitted  to  an  exit  tube  the  gas  becomes  avaUable 
for  use.  L.  de  K. 

Theory  of  the  Lead  Chamber  Process.  By  Fb.  Bibdbl  {ZeU. 
angew,  Cham.,  1902,  15,  462 — 465). — An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  by  Meyer  (Zeii.  angew.  Chem,,  1901,  14,  1245)  to  apply  the  law 
of  mass  action  to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  lead  chamber. 
Lunge  {Zeit,  angew.  Clum,,  1902,  15,  147)  has  criticised  this  adversely 
and  the  author  now  adversely  criticises  Lunge's  statement.  The 
author  believes  that  the  law  of  mass  action  can  l^  applied  to  the  pro- 
cess, but  only  approximate  results  can  be  obtained,  because  the  temperar 
ture  and  the  concentrations  vary  at  difPerent  points  in  the  chamber. 
He  further  points  out  that  chemical  dynamics  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  indicate  the  temperature  optimum  for  any  reaction, 
although  Lunge  has  attempted  to  decide  this  for  the  particular 
reaction  in  question.  J.  McC. 

Eleotrolytio  Preparation  of  Persulphates  without  a  Dia- 
phragm. By  Ebigh  MCller  and  O.  Fbibobebobb  {Zeit.  Elektroohem,^ 
1902,  8,  230 — 236). — A  saturated  solution  of  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate  is  electrolysed  at  a  low  temperature  (7°)  without  a  diaphragm. 
Platinum  electrodes  are  used  and  the  current  density  at  the  anode  is 
about  0*5  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  The  yield  of  potassium  persulphate  is 
35  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 

By  using  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  dichromate  (1  gram  to  500  c.c.  of  solution), 
80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  ammonium  persulphate  is  obtained, 
provided  that  the  ammonia  formed  is  neutralised  from  time  to  time 
with  sulphuric  acid.  T.  £. 

Synthesis  of  Ammonia  by  Electrioily.  By  Alexander  de 
Hemptinne  {Bull.  Acad.  ray.  Belg.,  1902,  28 — 35). — When  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  1 : 3  is  sujected  to  electric 
discharges,  the  amount  of  ammonia  formed  is  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  the  gas  mixture  and  by  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion of  the  discharge.  The  cate  of  combination  increases  as  the 
sparking  distance  is  diminished  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
lowering  of  temperature  or  diminution  of  pressure.  Ihressure  exerts 
less  influence  when  sparks  derived  from  a  Tesla  coil  are  used  or  when 
the  discharge  is  silent  than  is  the  case  when  a  RuhmkorS  coil  is  em- 
ployed. Control  ez)>eriment8  showed  that  combination  is  effected,  not 
by  the  glowing  platinum  of  the  terminals,  bub  by  the  electric  discharge 
itself.  T.  A.  H. 

Method  of  Preparation  of  Azoimide.  By  Simeon  M.  Takatab 
(Ber.y  1902,  36,  1810—1811.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  479).-~On 
oxidising  a  mixture  of  hydrazine  and  hydroxylamine  in  mol.  pro- 
portion in  acid  solution  by  means  of  bromine  water,  permanganic  acid, 
lead  dioxide,  or  red  lead,  a  small  quantity  of  azoimide  is  always  formed. 
When  hydrogen  peroxide  is  used,  a  yield  of  24*3  per  cent,  is  obtained, 
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and  with  ohromio  aoid,  a  yield  of  29*27  per  cent.  In  both  cases,  the 
oxidising  agent  is  slowly  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  two  bases  in 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  azoimide  is  then  distilled  off. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Oxidation  of  Nitrite  by  Permanganate.  By  John  Wabdell 
(Chem,  Ifewsy  1902,  86,  158). — By  treating  sodium  nitrite  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  mixture  containing  the  desired  proportion  of  per- 
manganate and  sulphuric  acid,  then  warming  slightly  with  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  and  completing 
the  reaction  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  or  so  of  permanganate,  a 
slightly  cloudy  neutral  solution  is  produced  and  the  reaction  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  represented  by  the  equation:  5NaN02  + 
3HjS04  +  2KMn04«5NaN03+K5B04+2MnS04  +  3HjO,  in  which  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  necessary.  D.  A.  L. 

Acids  of  PhosphoruA  II.  Velocity  of  Hydration  of  Pyro- 
phosphoric  Acid.  By  Clembnte  Montemabtimi  and  TJ.  Eoini 
{GazsbeUa,  1902,  82,  i,  381—388.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  551).— 
The  authors  have  measured  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  pyro- 
phoephorio  into  orthophosphorio  acid  at  a  temperature  of  19^  and  in 
solutions  of  different  concentrations.  The  reaction,  which  proceeds 
according  to  the  equation  'S^Tfi^  +  'H.Ji)^2B^J?0^  was  controlled 
acidimetrically.  The  results  show  that  metaphosphoric  acid  undergoes 
hydration  much  more  slowly  than  pyrophoephoric  acid,  which  cannot  be 
kept  unchanged  for  very  long  even  when  in  dilute  solution.  For  low 
concentrations  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  the  hydration  is  but  little 
influenced  by  the  catalytic  action  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  which,  however, 
exert  a  considerable  effect  in  the  more  concentrated  solutions.  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  unlike  the  adds  themselves,  salts  of  metaphosphoric 
and  pyrophosphoric  acids  are  very  stable  in  solution,  and  undergo 
hydration  with  difficulty.  T.  H.  P. 

Fneion  of  Oarbon.  By  A.  Lttdwio  {Zeit,  BleIaroehem,y  1902,  8, 
273 — 281). — ^The  experiments  were  made  in  a  vessel  filled  with  hydro* 
gen  under  a  pressure  of  1500  to  3000  atmospheres.  Oarbon  rods, 
with  their  ends  in  contact  with  each  other,  were  heated  by  an  electric 
current;  after  a  few  seconds,  the  current  sank  to  nothing,  soon 
increasing  again  to  its  former  strength.  This  went  on  for  some 
minutes.  The  author  assumes  that  the  carbon  points  fuse  to  the 
transparent  modification  of  carbon,  which,  like  other  transparent 
substances,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Owing  to  the  interruption 
of  the  current,  the  temperature  falls  and  the  transparent  carbon 
changes  into  graphite,  whereupon  the  process  is  repeated. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  transparent  fused  carbon  in  the  solid  form,  it 
appears  necessary  to  cool  it  so  quickly  that  the  transformation  into 
graphite  cannot  take  place.  Attempts  to  obtain  rapid  cooling  by 
means  of  hydrogen  gas  and  by  dropping  the  fused  carbon  into  water 
were  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently 
rapid  fiow  of  gas  in  the  first  case  and  to  the  occurrence  of  Leidenfrost's 
phenomenon  in  the  second. 
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By  allowing  water,  tinder  a  pressure  of  aboat  2200  atmospberes,  to 
rush  into  the  veBsel  containing  a  fused  mixture  of  carbon  and  iron,  a 
piece  of  iron  was  obtained  about  30  mm.  in  diameter  and  so  brittle 
that  it  could  be  powdered  between  the  fingers.  When  dissolved  in 
acid,  it  left  a  greyish,  crystalline  powder  of  the  hardness  and  specific 
gravity  of  diamond. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  formation  of  natural 
diamonds  has  probably  taken  place  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  carbon- 
aceous materials  at  a  high  temperature  and  under  great  pressure. 

T.  E. 

Direct  Oombination  of  Ohlorine  and  Carbon.  By  Biohard 
LoBSNZ  {Zeit,  JSleJdrochem.,  1902,  8,  203— 204).— The  author  observed 
the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  and  carbon  in  1893  {Zeit.  angew. 
Ckem.,  7,  313).  T.  E. 

Lithium  Silioide.  By  Henri  Moissak  {Compt.  rend,,  1902,  134, 
1083 — 1087). — When  amorphous  or  crystalline  silicon  is  heated  with 
sodium  or  potassium  in  a  vacuum  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  metal, 
very  little  silicide  is  formed.  ZiMum  aUicide  can  be  prepared,  when 
silicon  (prepared  by  Yigouroux's  method,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  222,  263, 
447)  is  heated  with  lithium  in  a  vacuum  for  two  or  three  hours,  finally 
at  a  temperature  of  dull  redness.  The  excess  of  lithium  can  be  re- 
moved either  by  treating  the  product  with  liquid  ammonia,  which 
reacts  with  lithium,  forming  lithium  ammonium,  a  substance  soluble 
in  liquid  ammonia,  or  by  distilling  off  the  lithium  at  400 — 500^  under 
reduced  pressure  from  the  silicide.  Lithium  silioide,  LigSi,,  forms 
small,  lustrous  crystals  of  a  deep  indigo-blue,  has  a  sp.  gr.  1'12,  and  is 
decomposed  in  a  vacuum  above  600°  into  lithium  and  amorphous  silicon. 
Hydrogen,  above  600°,  yields,  with  the  silicide,  lithium  hydride  and 
silicon.  When  warmed  in  gaseous  fluorine,  reaction  takes  plaoe  with 
incandescence,  producing  lithium  and  silicon  fluorides ;  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  the  reaction  is  similar,  but  a  higher  temperature 
is  required  before  it  begins.  Heated  in  air,  it  bums  and  melts ;  in 
oxygen,  much  light  and  heat  are  developed.  It  reacts  with  molten 
sulphur  with  great  vigour,  a  lithium  polysulphide  and  a  sulphide  of 
silicon  being  formed  ;  the  last-mentioned  substance  is  decomposed  by 
cold  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Selenium,  tellurium, 
and  phosphorus  all  attack  the  silicide  with  production  of  incandescence. 
Arsenic  and  antimony  form  crystalline  alloys  only  slowly  attacked  by 
cold  water.  Lithium  silicide  reduces  the  oxides  of  iron,  chromium,  and 
manganese,  alloys  being  produced.  When  the  silicide  is  placed  on  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  becomes  incandescent,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved,  and 
sulphur  formed.  With  nitric  acid,  it  reacts  explosively,  producing 
nitrogen  peroxide  and  silica.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silioide  be- 
comes incandescent  and  then  coated  with  hydrated  silica ;  at  low  tem- 
peratures, or  when  dilute  acid  is  used,  a  gas  spontaneously  inflammable 
in  air  is  evolved;  it  burns  with  a  very  white  flame  and  deposits 
amorphous  silica ;  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  has  no 
action  on  the  silicide.  The  reaction  with  water  is  very  violent ;  a 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  lithium 
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hydroxide  containing  silica  in  suspension  is  obtained.  If  the  reaction 
is  moderated  by  covering  the  silioide  with  glycerol,  pure  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  With  aqueous  solutions  of  alkalis,  only  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
It  appears  that  water  always  decomposes  the  silicide  with  formation  of 
hydrogen  and  a  hydrogen  silicide,  Si^H^ ;  the  latter  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Mixed  Crystals  of  Silver  Chlorate  and  Sodium  Chlorate,  and 
their  Solutiona  By  H.  W.  Footk  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27, 
345— 354)— It  has  been  shown  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  19)  that  when  the 
sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc  crystallise  from  aqueous  solution  deposit- 
ing mixed  crystals  of  two  different  forms,  the  composition  of  the 
crystals  at  the  *  mixing  limit  *  changes  with  change  of  temperature. 
It  IS  now  found  that  a  similar  statement  is  true  in  the  case  of  silver 
and  sodium  chlorates.  Betgers  has  shown  (Abstr.,  1890,  1208)  that 
mixed  crystals  of  these  salts  are  readily  obtained  in  two  forms,  cubes 
of  sodium  chlorate  containing  1 1  mols.  per  cent,  of  silver  chlorate  and 
tetragonal  crystals  of  silver  chlorate  containing  41*75  mols.  per  cent. 
of  podium  chlorate.  The  '  mixing  limits '  of  these  two  forms  have  been 
determined  at  12%  25%  35%  and  50"^ ;  the  results  are  tabulated. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  salts  in  solution  and  the  mixed 
crystals  has  been  studied,  with  the  following  results.  The  proportion 
of  sodium  chlorate  in  the  dissolved  chlorates  in  a  solution  is  greater 
than  in  the  mixed  crystals  from  the  solution.  As  the  temperature  is 
raised,  the  percentage  of  sodium  chlorate  in  the  dissolved  chlorates 
becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  the  percentage  of  this  chlorate  in  the 
mixed  crystals.  By  recrystallising  the  mixed  chlorates,  pure  silver 
chlorate  can  be  obtained,  but  pure  sodium  chlorate  cannot  be  obtained 
in  this  way  since  the  recrystallised  product  contains  more  silver 
chlorate  than  the  mother  liquor.  E.  O. 

Conditions  of  Formation  and  Stability  of  the  Hydrides 
and  Nitrides  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  By  Henri  Gautieb  (Campt. 
rend.,  1902,  134^  1108— 1111).— When  an  alloy  of  cadmium  and 
strontium  is  heated  in  a  closed  space  with  hydrogen  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  208)  absorption  of  the  gas  begins  at  340° ;  at  470—570%  gas 
is  again  evolved,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  absorption  at  a  higher 
temperature.  At  675%  dissociation  of  the  strontium  hydride  begins. 
Very  similar  results  were  obtained  when  an  alloy  of  cadmium  and 
barium  was  heated  in  hydrogen.  Quantitative  experiments  show  that 
both  strontium  and  barium  hydrides  absorb  hydrogen  readily  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  become  largely  increased  in  volume.  When 
heated  at  70 — 80°  in  a  vacuum,  the  evolution  of  this  absorbed 
hydrogen  begins.  This  absorption  of  hydrogen  does  not  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  second  hydride  richer  in  hydrogen.  Calcium 
hydride  has  not  the  power  of  absorbing  hydrogen. 

The  nitrides  of  these  metals  can  be  obtained  by  heating  their  alloys 
with  cadmium,  but  the  combination  does  not  begin  below  600° ;  the 
nitrides  are  quite  stable  at  1000°.  The  hydrides  of  iMirium  and  strontium 
are  able  to  absorb  nitrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When 
heated  with    nitrogen,    replacement  of    the  hydrogen   only  begins 
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towards  600°.  Id  the  case  of  oalcinm,  the  nitride  is  not  formed  below 
700^;  that  is,  at  a  temperature  aboye  that  (675°)  at  which  the  hydride 
is  dissociated.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Formation  of  Oalciam  Carbide.  By  Victor  Bothmitnd  {Ch&m. 
CerUr,,  1902,  i,  1045 ;  from  N^achr.  L  Ge8.'W%9S.  G&Uingen,  1901^ 
224 — 233). — Experiments  on  the  formation  of  calcium  carbide  were 
made  in  an  electric  furnace  containing  a  carbon  tube  surrounded  by 
layers  of  carbon  and  magnesia.  The  mixture  of  carbon  and  lime  in 
the  proportion  of  12:7  was  placed  in  small  carbon  tubes  which  were 
heated  in  the  larger  tube.  The  temperature  was  estimated  by 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  on  Lummer  and 
Pringsheim's  scale.  The  action  does  not  take  place  when  700  watts 
or  less  are  used ;  it  begins  at  1620°,  and  corresponds  with  a  partial 
pressure  of  the  carbon  monoxide  of  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere.  Ex- 
periments showed  that  when  calcium  carbide  is  heated  with  carbon 
monoxide  at  temperatures  below  1620°  a  portion  of  the  carbide  is 
decomposed.  The  temperature  of  formation  of  the  carbide  may  be 
reduced  by  decreasing  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  monoxide. 

E.  W.  W. 

Behaviour  of  Magnesium  Chloride  in  River  Waters.  By 
Hugo  Ebbmann  (ZeU.  angew,  Chem,,  1902,  16,  449— 455).— From 
analyses  of  water  from  the  River  Wipper  at  various  stations  and 
at  different  periods,  it  is  proved  that :  (a)  the  water  becomes  more  con* 
centrated  in  magnesium  chloride  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  potash 
salt  deiK>sits  without  the  influx  of  water  from  manufactories ;  (b)  as 
the  amount  of  magnesium  chloride  increases,  there  is  often  a  decrease 
in  the  total  quantity  of  dissolved  salts ;  (c)  as  the  river  rises,  the  hard- 
ness increases  if  the  current,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  stir  up  the  heavier 
aqueous  layers  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  and  {d)  when  there  is  no 
fresh  inflow  of  solutions,  the  quantity  of  magnesium  chloride  decreases 
at  the  lower  parts  of  the  river.  The  author  discusses  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  effect  {d)^  and  shows  that  they  are  purely  chemical  and  can 
be  reproduced  in  the  laboratory.  J.  McO. 

Mectrical  Preparation  of  Colloidal  Mercury  and  other  Metals. 
By  jEAif  BiLLiTZBB  {£er.,  1902,  85,  1929— 1935).— Colloidal  mercury 
is  obtained  by  electrolysing  very  dilute  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate 
between  electrodes  of  platinum,^zinc,  iron,  lead,  or  nickel ;  it  imparts  a 
yellow  or  brown  colour  to  the  bolution.  The  best  result  is  obtained 
with  a  0*004iV  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  a  current  of  0*2 — 0*3 
ampere  at  220  volts ;  the  larger  the  electrodes,  other  conditions  being 
the  same,  the  more  easily  is  &e  colloidal  metal  formed.  Pure  colloidid 
mercury  is  also  obtained  by  carrying  out  Bredig's  method  of  '<  pulver- 
isation "  with  amalgams  or  precipitates  of  mercury  on  wires  which  are 
not  themselves  pulverisable  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  78).  In  the 
same  manner,  other  metals  can  be  ''  pulverised  **  which  hitherto  have 
not  been  obtained  in  the  colloidal  form,  for  example,  copper,  nickel, 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead ;  in  all  cases,  the  action  is  facilitated  by  using  a 
roughened  surface  and  a  loose,  superficial  aggregation.        W.  A.  D. 
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Application  of  the  Phase  Rule  to  the  Fosing  Points  of 
Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold.  By  Thbodobb  W.  Richards  (Anmr.  J. 
Sei.,  1902,  [iv],  13»  377— 378).— Hoi  born  and  Day  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  85) 
found  that  gold  has  a  very  constant  melting  point,  that  of  silver  is  in- 
constant, and  copper  apparently  has  two  constant  melting  pointa  As 
gold  does  not  dissolve  oxygen,  its  melting  point  is  not  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions, but  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  and  therefore  there  are  two  substances 
present ;  unless  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  be  determined,  the 
conditions  are  too  few  (solid,  liquid,  and  vapour)  to  determine  a  fixed 
point.  The  melting  point  of  silver  varies,  therefore,  with  the  amount 
of  dissolved  oxygen.  In  the  case  of  copper,  oxidation  takes  place  and 
the  lower  constant  melting  point  is  that  found  when  the  copper  is 
saturated  with  cuprous  oxide ;  the  higher  melting  point  is  that  found 
when  oxygen  is  excluded.  J.  MoO. 

Preparation  of  the  Oerite  Metals  firom  "  Cerium  Ozalioum 
Medioinale."  By  0.  B.  B5hm  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16, 
372 — 380).— After  the  extraction  of  thorium  from  monazite  sand,  the 
residue  is  worked  up  with  oxalic  acid  into  Cerium  oxalicum  medieinalef 
which  contains  salts  of  the  rare  metals  as  well  as  of  cerium. 

A  pure  cerium  salt  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  crude  oxalate  and 
dissolving  the  residue  in  double  the  quantity  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  i  ammonium  nitrate  is  added  to  the  solution  and  eerie  ammonium 
nitrate  crystallises  out.  If  too  large  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  present, 
the  double  salt  does  not  crystallise  well.  The  whole  of  the  cerium 
cannot  be  removed  in  this  way.  The  mother  liquor  from  the 
double  salt  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  the  precipitate  dried  and 
ignited,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  dissolved  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  a  suspension  in 
water.  The  suspension  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  mixture 
boiled  until,  when  a  small  portion  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate 
boiled  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  pure  white  precipitate  is  obtained 
on  making  it  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered, 
the  filtrate  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid,  and  the  oxalate  ignited.  The 
oxide  so  piXKluced  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  ammonium  nitrate  is 
added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point.  Lan- 
thanum ammonium  nitrate  separates  out,  and  after  fifteen  crystallisa- 
tions it  can  be  obtained  almost  entirely  free  from  praseodymium. 
Most  of  the  lanthanum  is  thus  extracted,  and  to  remove  the  remainder 
the  oxalate  is  again  precipitated  and  the  dried  salt  added  to  boiling 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphates,  being  insoluble  in  sulph- 
uric acid,  settle  down ;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  off,  and  the  salts 
are  dried  by  heating  in  a  platinum  basin.  The  anhydrous  sulphates 
are  powdered  and^added  to  a  small  quantity  of  ice  water ;  on  warming 
the  solution  to  about  20°,  a  precipitate  very  rich  in  lanthanum  sulphate 
separates,  whilst  the  didymium  salts  remain  dissolved.  By  repeat- 
ing this  process,  a  didymium  sulphate  can  be  obtained  practically  free 
from  lanthanum  but  containing  a  small  quantity  of  yttrium  metals. 
The  lanthanum  may  also  be  conveniently  removed  by  fractionation 
with  ammonia.  By  crystallisation  of  the  potassium  sulphate  double 
salts  from  potassium  sulphate  solution,  an  almost  pure  didymium  salt 

31—2 
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can  be  obtained,  and  the  relatiire  proportions  of  praseodymium  and 
neodymium  determined  by  spectroscopic  analysis.  In  the  residue  from 
the  didymium  salt,  samarium  was  detected  by  the  spectrum  as  well  as 
metals  of  the  yttrium  series  (terbium,  yttrium,  erbium,  and  gadolinium). 
The  proportion  of  oxides  contained  in  Cerium  oxiUioum  m&dicinale 
is  estimated  at :  yttrium  oxides  (yttrium,  ytterbium,  erbium,  terbium, 
and  gadolinium),  0'2  per  cent. ;  cerite  oxides,  99*71  per  cent.  (GegO,, 
51-35;  LajOj,  24-16;  NdjOj,  16-20;  Pr^O,,  8-00  per  cent.,  and 
samarium,  trace).  J.  McO. 

"Rare  Earths  of  the  Yttrium  Ghroup.  I.  By  Louis  M.  Dennis 
and  Benton  Dales  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1902,  24,  401— 435).— The 
authors  have  studied  various  methods  of  separating  the  earths  of  the 
yttrium  group  in  order  to  ascertain  along  what  lines  different  treat- 
ments cause  the  earths  to  separate.  An  historical  account  of  this 
group  is  also  given.  The  progress  of  the  separation  was  followed  by 
determining  the  atomic  weight  by  Gibbs's  method  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  47) 
or  that  of  Kriiss  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  283)  ;  these  methods,  however,  have 
been  shown  to  be  infected  with  an  error.  The  material  used  was 
sipylite  from  Virginia  and  from  Texas,  and  the  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion showed  that  this  contained  yttrium,  ytterbium,  erbium,  thulium, 
holmium,  samarium,  dysprosium,  and  possibly  didymium.  The  results  ob- 
tained from  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  the  yttrium  group  nitrates  with 
alkali  nitrates  (compare  Dennis  and  Magee,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  15)  were 
irregular  and  gave  no  indication  of  a  sharp  separation  by  this  method. 
Comparison  of  the  spectrum  of  the  original  mixture  of  chlorides  with 
that  of  the  substance  precipitated  from  solution  by  hydrogen  chloride 
showed  no  change  of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  lines.  Partial 
decomposition  of  the  chromates  does  not  lead  to  an  appreciable  separ- 
ation. Fractional  precipitation  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  with 
potassium  chromate  separates  the  earths  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  this  method  is  particularly  valuable  for  obtaining  yttria  free  from 
the  other  earths.  The  first  effect  of  precipitation  with  potassium 
oxalate  is  to  weaken  the  holmium  lines  in  the  spectrum.  Erbium  has 
the  most  soluble  oxalate  and  that  increases  in  the  mother  liquors  by 
fractional  precipitation  with  potassium  oxalate.  The  decomposition 
voltages  of  the  rare  earths  are  not  sufficiently  different  to  permit  of  a 
practical  separation  by  fractional  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  the 
mixed  electrolytes  by  the  electric  current.  Precipitation  with 
magnesia  and  treatment  with  potassium  azoimide  do  not  lead  to 
effective  separation,  whilst  although  separation  can  be  carried  out  by 
fractional  precipitation  with  ammonia,  it  is  extremely  slow  and  tedious. 
A  satisfactory  separation  can  be  made  by  fractional  extraction  of  the 
precipitated  hydroxides  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution.  A 
quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  is  used  sufficient  to  dissolve 
one-fourth  of  the  precipitate,  and  when  the  solution  is  slowly  pre- 
cipitated with  dilute  acetic  acid,  a  crystalline  salt  containing  only 
ytterbium,  erbium,  and  a  trace  of  samarium  is  obtained.  By  this 
fractional  treatment,  terbium  and  yttrium  concentrate  at  one  end  of 
the  series,  erbium  and  ytterbium  at  the  other,  and  the  middle  fractions 
contain  the  holmium,  thulium,  and  dysprosium.  J.  McC. 
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Melting  Point  of  Manganese.  By  W.  C.  Herabus  {ZeU. 
SMUroehem.,  1902,  8,  185— 187).— Manganese  (99  per  cent.)  was 
fused  in  an  electrically  heated  porcelain  tube  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  metal  rested  on  a  bed  of  pure  alumina  and  the  moment  of  fusion 
was  observed  through  a  telescope,  the  temperature  being  given  by  a 
thermo-element  pla^  close  to  the  manganese.  The  melting  point 
found  was  1245°.  In  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  combination  with 
the  metal  takes  place  rapidly  at  temperatures  above  1210^       T.  E. 

A  Reaction  of  Iron  and  Steel.  By  Y.  von  Cobdieb  {}f(matsh,, 
1902,  23,  217 — 235). — ^When  commercial  iron  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
acid  and,  during  or  after  the  evolution  of  gas,  the  solution  is  made 
alkaline,  a  distinct  odour  of  carbylamine  may  be  observed.  Pure  iron 
and  iron  containing  carbon  only  or  nitrogen  only  do  not  give  the  reac- 
tion. After  passing  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  over  pure  iron,  the 
reaction  is  obtained.  As  a  mixture  of  iron  containing  carbon  and  iron 
containing  nitrogen  does  not  give  the  reaction,  and  as  it  is  not  obtained 
with  a  preparation  made  by  mixing  iron  containing  carbon  with 
manganese  nitride,  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  in  combination  in 
the  iron  which  gives  the  carbylamine  odour.  An  iron  containing 
32  per  cent,  of  manganese  did  not  absorb  an  abnormal  amount  of 
nitrogen.  By  passing  the  carbylamine  obtained  from  iron  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  platinum  chloride,  a  platinichloride  is 
formed  which,  under  the  microscope,  closely  resembles  in  appearance 
ethylamine  platinichloride.  The  formation  of  formic  acid  when  the 
carbylamine  is  passed  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  shown  by  conver- 
sion into  carbon  monoxide  and  its  detection  by  the  palladium  chloride 
and  spectroscopic  tests.  G.  Y. 

Compounds  of  Iron  and  Silicon.  By  Paul  Lebeau  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.,  1902,  [vii],  26,  5— 31).— A  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  iron  silicides  and  of  the  constituents  of  ferrosilicons 
(compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  317,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  135,  264).  G.  T.  M. 

Salts  of  Ohromic  and  Dichromio  Acids.  By  Wilhelm  Auten- 
BiBTH  (Ber.,  1902,  36,  2057— 2064).— Silver  chromate,  AgjCrO^,  is 
formed  when  excess  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate.  Silver  diehroTnate,  Agfir^O^j,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate  or  dichromate 
is  mixed  with  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing 
excess  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  when  excess  of  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  when  silver 
chromate  is  digested  with  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  salt  forms 
lustrous  red,  rhombic  leaflets;  frequently,  however,  it  is  obtained 
darker  in  colour,  and  then  very  closely  resembles  iodine ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  cold  water  into  chromic  acid  and  silver  chromate,  which, 
when  thus  formed,  consists  of  dark  green,  or  nearly  black,  rhombic 
crystala  By  heating  the  red  amorphous  form  of  silver  chromate  in  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  converted  into  the  dark  green  variety. 

Barivm  dkhromtUe^  BaGr^O^,  can  be  prepared  by  heating  together 
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moist  barium  chromate  and  chromiam  triozide;  it  crystallises  in 
slender  needles,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  chromic  acid  and 
barium  chromate.  No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  barium  trichromate 
was  found,  or  of  that  of  lead  dichromate  (compare  Preis  and  Bayman, 
Abstr.,  1880,  444). 

Chromium  triozide  reacts  vigorously  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride, 
forming  only  chromium  ozychloride.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  add 
(35 — 40  per  cent.)  gives  also  chromium  ozychloride,  35  per  cent,  of 
the  chromic  acid  used  distilling  over.  With  more  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (20  per  cent.),  chlorine  is  formed  as  well  as  the  ozychloride. 

K  J.  P.  O. 

Oxides  of  Tungsten.  By  Eugene  T.  Allen  and  V,  H.  Gott- 
SCHALK  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  328— 340).— When  tungstic  acid  is 
heated  with  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  it  undergoes  reduo- 
tion  with  formation  of  an  insoluble  hydroxide,  Wfi^^,'Hj[)'  ^^^  same 
compound  is  obtained  by  heating  tungstic  acid  with  fuming  hydriodio 
acid  at  200^  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  forms  a  dark  blue  powder  with  a 
purplish  lustre ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  in  pure  water  it  seems  to  form  a  colloidal  solution.  It  is 
readily  ozidised  by  eicposure  to  the  air  or  by  ozidising  agents,  and  is 
instantly  converted  into  the  triozide  by  the  action  of  heat.  When 
heated  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali  hydrozide,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and 
a  tuDgstate  is  produced,  whilst  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  ammonium 
tungstate  and  a  brown  residue  are  formed,  but  no  gas  is  evolved. 
This  brown  residue  is  a  hydroxide  of  the  composition  Wfi^l3ifi ; 
when  washed  and  dried,  it  has  a  deep  purple  colour  with  a  bronze 
lustre ;  in  its  chemical  behaviour,  it  resembles  the  blue  compouud. 

If  hydrozylamine  hydrochloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium 
tungstate,  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrozylamine  tungsiaUy 

4NHj-OH,3W08,3H20, 
is  produced,  which  when  dry  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  E.  G. 

Uranium  Sulphatea  By  William  Oechbneb  db  Gohinck  {Buil. 
Acad,  roy.  Belg.,  1902,  94—97,  161—163.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  390,  556). — The  author  has  determined  the  solubilities  of  uranic 
and  uranous  sulphates  in  various  media,  and  finds  that  one  part  of 
each  of  the  solvents  named  below  dissolves  the  following  quantities  of 
these  salts  at  the  temperatures  mentioned  : 

Uranic  sulphate — 

Alcohol,  85  per  cent 37-9  at  16-7°  38-6  at  15*8° 

Hydrochloric  acid  (cone.)  3-4  „  12  8  3'25  „  13-6 

Hydrobromicacidofsp.gr.  1-21...  5-9  „  12-9  6-1  „  11-2 

Nitric  acid  (cone.) 10-8  „  12-3  11*2  „  10-8 

Sulphuricacidofsp.gr.  M38 4-3  „  12-7  41  „  14 

Nitric    acid    and     water     (equal 

volumes) 56  „  15*4  5-47  „  16'4 

Sulphuric  acid  and  water,  1:4 3*7  at  15*3 

l^e  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  formic  and  acetic  acids. 
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tTranotts  sulphate — 

Water    4-23  at  13°        4*3    at  11 -3°        44    at    9-P 

Hydrochloric  acid  and 

water,  1:4    —  5'74  „    9*7         6-8    „    9*2 

Nitric  acid  and  water, 

1:4    .: —  5-4    ,,11-2         5-53  „  10-3 

Selenic  acid  of  sp.  gr. 

1-4  and  water  1:4...  —  4-67  „  11*4         4-66  „  107 

Alcohol  (94  per  cent.) 

and  water,  1:4...  —  8       „  10-4         82    „    96 

The  aqueous  solutions  in  the  order  mentioned  deposited  small  quan- 
tities of  a  basic  sulphate  after  24,  30,  and  38  hours  respectively. 

Sulphuric  acid 
and  T^ater 
1:4  !  6-36  at  11-7°    6'42  at  10-9°    6-46  at  101°    6-5  at  9° 


Hydrobromic 

CbU     M.A      1 

V    ^CiV 

OrW     AV    V 

add         and 

water,     1:4  4 

»  16 

4-23 

„  14-2° 

Acetic        acid 

and     water, 

1:4-6    41 

„  16-6 

4-3 

„  14  4° 

Acetic        acid 

and     water. 

1:2   3-72 

„  16-6 

3-86 

„  16-9° 

When  solutions  of  uranic  (or  uranous)  sulphate  are  hydrolysed  in  a 
U-tube  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  there  is  first  deposited  on  the 
negative  electrode  the  yellow,  hydrated  oxide,  U20g,2H20,  and  finally 
a  greenish  precipitate  consisting  of  the  oxide  and  a  small  proportion 
of  a  basic  sulphate.  In  the  absence  of  the  cooling  medium,  the  black 
oxide,  TJ4O5,  is  formed.  When  aqueous  alcoholic  solutions  of  uranic 
sulphate  are  exposed  to  light,  a  mixture  of  uranous  sulphate  with  a 
small  quantity  of  basic  uranic  sulphate  is  deposited.  The  filtrate,  on 
exposure  to  violet  or  blue  light,  forms  at  first  a  hydrated  uranoso- 
nranic  oxide,  and  eventually  the  black  oxide,  U4O5.  T.  A.  H. 

Meotrolyeds  of  Potctasium  Antimony  Tartrate.  By  Fblsz 
voK  HsHMXLMATB  {Monotsh.^  1902,  Q3y  262—268.  Compare  Bottger, 
J.  pr.  Chem,y  1856,  68,  372). — Electrolysis  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  antimony  tartrate  or  of  sodium  antimony  tartrate  results  in 
the  deposition  of  antimony  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  antimony 
trioxide.    Marchand's  suboxide,  SbgO^,  is  not  formed.  G.  Y. 
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Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


A  New  AasoGiation  of  Gh>ld.  Bj  Henbt  F.  Collihs  {Zeii.  Krytt. 
Min.y  1902,  36,  92 ;  from  Eng.  de  Mining  J.,  1900,  69,  464).— 
Crystals  of  bornite  in  wollastonite  from  the  Santa  Fe  mine,  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  gave  on  analysis  the  results  under  I.  The  gold  [f  0*00333  per 
cent.]  for  the  most  part  cannot  be  amalgamated,  and  is  probably  (ne- 
sent  as  sulphide.  The  ore,  where  richest  in  gold,  is  intergrown  with 
garnet,  copper-pyrites,  a  little  galena,  enargite,  &c. 

Massive  bornite  from  the  upper  workings  of  the  mine  sometimes 
contains  nodules  and  grains  of  siegenite,  which  gave  the  results  under 
II  (As,  Sb,  Bi,  Ti  are  absent). 

InsoL 
Co.         Ag.  An.        Fe.  NL  Co.  S.        (qnarte).      ToUL 

I.    «21  0-2         00888    —  —  —  _-  —  — 

II.    6-82        Old        0-63        8-82      17-15        29*64        44*81        0*48        100*88. 

Lu  J.  S, 

Minerals  Occurring  in  Australian  Bat  Guano.  By  R.  W.  Eiin- 
SON  MacIyob  {Chwi.  News,  1902, 85, 181—182,  217.  Compare  Abstr., 
1887,  708 — 709). — Further  confirmatory  analyses  of  hannayite,  new- 
beryite,  and  struvite  are  given,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  other 
constituents  of  bat  guano  alluded  to  in  his  previous  communication. 
Diitmarite,  MgNH4P04,2MgjH,(POJ,,8HjO,  occurs  as  small,  trans- 
parent, rhombic  crystals.     Analysis  gave  : 


MgO. 

FeO. 

MdO. 

(NH«),0. 

P.0,. 

Water. 

25-67 

0-38 

008 

3-94 

46  51 

23-42 

Sehertaliie  (for  which  the  name  muellerite,  already  in  use,  was 
first  suggested)  occurs  in  small,  flat  crystals  of  somewhat  indistinct 
character,  with  difficulty  freed  from  adhering  and  included  guano. 
They  lose  water  of  crystallisation  at  120°,  but  not  at  100°,  and  on 
ignition  yield  magnesium  metaphosphate.     Analysis  gave  : 


MgO. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

(NHAO. 

P.Or 

HtO. 

12-17 

0-20 

005 

1615 

43-88 

27  55 

correspoDding  with  the  formula  Mg(NH4),II,(POJ,.4B[,0.  The 
*' drier"  guano  deposits  in  which  these  various  constituents  occur 
contains  :  water,  19'80 ;  organic  matter,  52*83 ;  ash,  27*37  per  cent. 
The  organic  matter  contains  2*98  of  nitrogen  nearly  all  as  nitrate ; 
the  ash  contains : 

SiO, 
Fe,0»Al,0,.    CaO.    MgO.  Na,0.    Kfi.    Vfi^.    SO,,  (sol.).   60^.  Insoluble.  M n. 
5*28  200     0*58     2*98      1*79     5*88    1*57    1*06    2*00      8*66      tnca 

Reference  is  made  to  a  white,  nodular  constituent,  apparently  consist- 
ing mainly  of  tribasic  magnesium  phosphate,  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  later.  D.  A.  L. 
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Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the 
Stassftirt  Beds.  XXVI.  Formation  of  Loeweite  and  the 
Lower  Temperature  Limit  of  the  same  at  43°.  By  Jacobus  H. 
van't  Hoff  and  A.  O'Fabellt  (Sitzungsber.  E.  Akad.  Wise.  Berlin, 
1902,  370—375). — Diiatometric  experiments  show  that  astracanite, 
MgSO^,NajS04,4H^O,i8transformedintoloeweite,MgS04,Na2S04,2H20, 
at  71%  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  tensions  at  various 
temperatures  of  (1)  a  dry  mixture  of  loeweite  and  astracanite,  and  (2) 
a  mixture  of  astracanite  with  2  mols.  of  water.  When  a  solution  of 
sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates  in  molecular  proportion  is  evaporated 
at  a  temperature  above  7P,  astracanite  is  first  obtained,'  but  this  is' 
transformed  into  loeweite  on  contact  with  the  mother  liquor  and  in- 
oculation with  a  small  quantity  of  partially  dehydrated  astracanite. 
The  temperature  of  transition  of  astracanite  into  loeweite  is  lowered 
in  presence  of  other  soluble  salts,  such  as  sodium  chloride,  and  reaches 
its  lower  limit  at  43°.  The  paper  contains  also  determinations  of  the 
tension  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  in  astracanite  at  various  temper- 
atures between  25°  and  71°,  and  an  equation  is  obtained  which  expresses 
satisfactorily  the  relation  between  the  vapour  tensions  of  water  and 
astracanite  over  this  range.  The  process  represented  by  the  equation 
MgS04,NajS04,2H30  +  2H20  =  MgS04,Na2S04,4H20  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  6600  cal  J.  C.  P. 

Minerals  from  the  Pacific  States.  By  Henry  W.  Turner  (Amer. 
J,  Soi.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  343— 346).— Brief  notes  are  given  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  following  less  common  minerals  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  pyromorphite,  monazite,  apatite, 
vivianite,  chloropal,  diopside,  idocrase,  jarosite  and  nickel  minerals 
(perhaps  gersdorffite  and  genthite). 

The  apatite,  as  a  constituent  of  gneiss  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  appears 
to  be  neither  a  fluoro-  nor  a  chlorb-apatita  The  golden-brown  micaceous 
mineral  from  Nevada,  referred  to  jarosite,  differs  from  this  in  con- 
taining sodium  (nearly  6  per  cent.)  instead  of  potassium.  Idocrase 
from  limestone  at  its  contact  with  granite  in  the  Silver  Peak  quadrangle, 
gave  on  analysis  by  G.  Steiger : 

SiO,.      A1,0^      FejO^      FeO.       CaO.      MgO.      NaaO,KaO.      HjO.      TiOj. 
36-80     17-53     3-27     1-56     3500     1-23         013  166      0-66 

Total 
COj.        PjOj.      SO,.      CI.  F.  MnO.     BaO.     less  O  for  F. 

0-65       007      nil      nil       088      0-48       nil        9956. 

Partial  analyses  are  given  of  the  chloropal  and  diopside.     L.  J.  S. 

Fusion  Point  of  Minerals  €uid  the  Petrographio  and  S3mthetic 
Oonolusions  derived  ftrom  the  Results.  By  A.  Brun  (Arch.  Set. 
fhys.  not.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  352 — 374). — The  melting  point  was  deter- 
mined in  a  specially  constructed  furnace,  a  chip  of  the  mineral  being 
supported  inside  on  the  top  of  a  small  platinum  tube  across  which  a 
thin  wire  was  stretched  ;  the  temperature  was  registered  by  means  of 
Seger  cones.     The  fusion  point  of    basic  silicates  is  very  definite; 
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acid  silicates  persist  in  a  semi-solid  condition  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  melting  points  of  various  minerals  belonging  to  the  amphibole 
group,  the  felspar  groups  and  the  pyroxene  group  were  determined  as 
well  as  those  of  various  other  minerals. 

The  author  applies  his  results  to  the  solution  of  certain  geological 
problems  in  connection  with  the  temperature  of  the  lava  ejected  from 
volcanoes,  and  the  determination  of  the  conditions  of  the  crystallisation 
of  rocks.  The  greater  part  of  the  mineral  matter  of  a  basic  lava  is 
produced  at  a  temperature  between  1200°  and  2000°.  In  the  formation 
of  acid  rocks,  the  first  stage  is  the  production  of  a  colloidal  hydroxide 
which  can  withstand  the  temperature  of  830° ;  on  cooling  to  800°, 
reaction  takes  place  between  this  hydroxide  and  the  add  silicates 
present.  This  theory  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  presence  of 
liquid  inclusions  contained  in  the  quartz  of  a  granite,  and  the  presence 
of  micas  containing  fluorine.  J.  MoO. 

[Pyroxene,  Labradorite  and  Pseudomesolite  £rom  Minne- 
sota.] By  Alexandbb  N.Winchbll  (Zeii.  Krysi.  Min.^  1902,  30, 
70—72;  from  Amer.  Geol,  1900,  26,  151—188,  197—246,  261—306, 
348—388;  and  Th^  Foe.  de$  Sci.  Faris,  1900).— The  following 
mineral  analyses  are  given  in  a  petrographical  description  of  the 
gabbros,  &c.,  of  Minnesota.  I,  Pyroxene  from  oli vine-diabase'  at 
Pigeon  Point;  the  optic  axial  angle  is  small  and  variable  in  size 
(2E»13°16'— 62°24'),  and  on  account  of  this  abnormal  character  the 
name  pigeaniie  is  proposed.  II,  Labradorite  (Ab. An^)  from  anortho- 
site  at  Carlton  Peak ;  crystallographic  and  optical  determinations  are 
given.  Ill,  FseudamesoliU  in  radially  fibrous  masses  which  are  colour- 
less or  white;  it  is  probably  tricUnic  and  resembles  mesolite  in 
chemical  composition,  but  differs  from  this  in  optical  characters : 


SiO» 

TiO,. 

A1,0,- 

Fe,0^ 

FeO. 

tfnO.         C*0. 

I. 

46  05 

4-39 

016 

6-60 

14-90 

1-68        10-72 

11. 

63-38 



29-70 

0-21 



—         11-90 

III. 

46-26 

— 

26-69 

1-40 

— 

—           9-76 

MgO. 

K,0. 

N.,0. 

H,0, 

Total 

Sp.gr. 

L       16-16 

0-78 

1-27 

0-13 

99-63 

II.       trace 

0-56 

4-30 

0-37 

100-42 

2-701 

III.       trace 

0-47 

4-24 

12-99 

99-79 

2-219 
L.  J.S. 

[Analysis  of  Talo,  Halloysite  and  Lenzinite.]  By  Gsobge  P. 
Mbb&ill  {Zeit.  Kryti.  liin.,  1902,  36,  73;  from  R^.  U.  S.  Naiumal 
Museum  for  1899,  1901,  155— 483).— A  ''Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Section  of  Applied  Geology  (the  Non-metallic 
Minerals)  "  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  gives  descriptions 
of  the  useful  minerals,  with  notes  on  their  modes  of  origin,  localities 
and  applications.  Numerous  analyses  are  given,  of  whidi  the  follow- 
ing are  new.  I — YI,  Steatite  from  various  localities  in  the  United 
States.  YII,  Halloysite  from  Edwards  Co.,  Texas.  YIII,  Soap-stone 
(lenzinite)  from  Yentura  Co.,  California. 
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SiOj.     AljO,.    FeO.      MgO.     CaO.    MnO.   Na,0.   K,0.     HgO.     Total. 
I.     42-48        608     18-07      25-71      827      traoc     0-16      0'] 


II. 

51-20 

6-22 

8-45 

26-79 

1-17 

0-82 

III. 

88-87 

5  64 

8-86 

28-62 

8-90 

trace 

IV. 

52-70 

5-57 

7-68 

26-88 

1-77 



V. 

4003 

10-86 

9-59 

26-97 

1-70 

— 

71. 

88-47 

0-45 

7-88 

82-72 

1-84 

0-21 

VII. 

46-82 

89-77 

~ 

— 

8-45 

99-49 

6-90 

100  05 

14-40 

99-88 

6-48 

100-08 

10-78 

99-98 

28-00 

99-57 

18-88 

99-27 

18-67 

100-87 

L. 

J.S. 

—         —         —        —      0-80 
VIII.    67-55  12-97  0-86     077        —       8'68     1*48 

Anorthite  and  Bpidote.  By  William  F.  Hillebband  (BulL  U.S. 
Geol.  SuiTvet/^  1900,  No.  167,  69 — 70).— Specimens  of  metamorphic 
limestone  from  Fhippsburg,  Maine,  with  much  cinnamon  garnet  and  a 
little  green  pyroxene,  contain  here  and  there,  embedded  in  the  masses 
of  garnet,  brilliant  plates  of  a  dark  gray  to  nearly  black  mineral,  which 
is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  (I)  to  be  epidote,  although  it  does 
not  present  the  usual  appearance  of  this  mineral ;  the  determination 
as  epidote  was  confirmed  under  the  microscope.  Ajssociated  with  the 
epidote  is  anorthite  (anal.  Il.by  G.  Steiger). 


SiO^ 

Mfi,. 

Fe,0^ 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Ignition.      Total. 

I.  38-64 

28-39 

6-89 

0-60 

24-12 

trace 

2-26        100-70 

II.  46-62 

36-29 

— 

— 

17-31 

— 

—          98-22 
L.  J.  S. 

[Bytownite  and  Diopside  from  Maine.]  By  E.  C.  R  Lord 
{Z€it.  KryH.  Afin.,  1902,  36,  72 ;  from  Amar.  GeoL,  1900, 26, 329—347). 
— ^The  following  mineral  analyses  are  given  in  notes  on  the  geology 
an^  petrology  of  Monhegan  Island,  Maine.  (I)  Bytownite  (AbAn^) 
from  olivine-norite.    (II)  Diopside  from  gabbro-pyroxenite. 

SiO^  TiO,.  A1,0g.  FesO,.  FeO.   GaO.   MgO.  E^O.  Na^O.  H,0.  Total  Sp.  gr. 
I.  48-06    —       82-64      —      —      ITSl      —      —       1*77    —      99-88     2*72 
II.  40-61    0-65    25-90    2-18    6-37    14-50    7*69    0-26    231   078  100-24     291 

L.  J.  S. 

[Allophane  ?  firom  Kansas.]  By  Austin  F.  Rogers  {Zeit.  Kryat. 
Min,,  1902,36, 79—81 ;  from  Kanaaa  Univ.  Quart.,  1900, 9, 161—165). 
— A  list  is  given  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  zinc  and  lead  district  of 
Joplin  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Allophane  (t)  occurs  as  a  thin  coat- 
ing on  zinc-blende  at  Galena  in  Kansas ;  it  is  amorphous,  translucent, 
colourless  to  pale-brown  or  green,  and  with  a  resinous  lustre ;  analysis 
gave: 

8iO^  AlsO,.  H,0.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

24-76         [41-66]         33-58         10000  1-94 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Irons.  By  EifiL  W.  Oohen  {Ann.  k.k.  naturhisL  Hqfmua. 
Wieny  1900, 16, 351— 391).— In  No.  XI  of  his  Meteoric  Iran  Studies,  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  the  examination  of  1 9  irons,  with  numerous 
analyses  of  the  irons  as  a  whole  and  of  the  various  minerals  (cohenite, 
schreibersite,  t»nite,  amorphous  carbon  and  cliftonite)  isolated  from 
them.  L.  J.  S. 
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Physiological  Chemistry. 


Hereditary  Transmission  of  Haemolysins.  By  William 
Bulloch  (Troma,  Path.  Soe.,  1902,  63,  189— 196).— Hasmolysins  were 
produced  in  rabbits  by  injecting  blood-corpuscles  of  the  ox ;  the 
characters  of  the  blood  of  the  offspring  were  examined.  The  hemo- 
lytic power  is  not  transmitted  by  the  male  if  the  mother  is  normal. 
If  the  mother  was  rendered  immune  after  conception,  abortion 
occurred,  but  the  fcetal  blood  was  highly  hsemolytic.  If  the  mother  was 
immunised  before  conception,  the  serum  of  the  offspring  was  more 
hsBmolytic  than  that  of  the  mother,  owing  to  its  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  complement.  The  immune  substance  also  passes  out  in 
the  milk,  but  in  diminishing  quantities  in  successive  litters.  H»mo- 
lysins  are  demonstrable  in  the  blood  of  the  young  four  months  after 
birth.  The  results  coincide  with  those  obtained  by  Ehrlich  with  ricin 
and  tetanus.  W.  D.  H. 

Haemolysin  of  Bacillus  Megatherium.  By  Chablbb  Todd 
(Trans.  Path.  Soe.,  1902, 63,  196— 214).— In  cultures  of  B.  megatherium 
a  specific  lysin  occurs  which  hsemolyses  the  corpuscles  of  guinea-pig, 
monkey,  and  man.  In  guinea-pigs,  this  is  sufficient  to  cause  hemoglo- 
binuria and  death.  It  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  56^  for  half-an-hour. 
The  formation  of  the  lysin  takes  place  best  in  alkaline  broth  at  37^  The 
normal  serum  of  many  animals  exercises  an  anti-hiemolytic  power 
towards  this  lysin,  and  this  action  is  increased  by  heating  at  63^  for 
half-an-hour.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  the  lysin  gives  rise  to  a 
powerful  anti-hsemolysin.  By  partial  neutralisation,  the  lysin  yields  a 
characteristic  spectrum,  as  was  shown  by  Ehrlich  with  tetanus  lysin  and 
diphtheric  toxin.  The  lysin  is  also  divisible  into  parts  named  prototoxin 
(a  toxoid),  deuterotoxin,  tritotoxin,  and  a  fourth  substance  of  the  nature 
of  a  toxone.  W.  D.  H. 

Does  Lipase  Exist  in  the  Serum?  By  Doton  and  Morel 
(Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1002— 1005).— Normal  serum,  if  aseptic, 
contains  no  ferment  which  splits  or  saponifies  olein.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Substitution  of  Chlorine  by  Bromine.  By  T.  Hondo 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1118 ;  from  Berlin  Klin.Woch.yS9, 205—209).— 
With  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  bromine  salts  are  rapidly  eliminated  ; 
still  traces  remain  for  months.  If,  however,  insufficient  sodium  chloride 
is  given,  the  elimination  is  much  slower.  There  is  no  marked  influence 
on  metabolism  if  the  lessening  of  sodium  chloride  is  not  continued  too 
long.  In  the  treatment  of  such  maladies  as  epilepsy  with  bromides, 
the  lessening  of  the  common  salt  in  the  diet  is  therefore  recommended. 

W.  D.  H. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Ohondroitinsulphurio  Aoid.  By 
A.    Kbttner  (Chem.  Centr.,   1902,  i,  1020;   from  Arch.  exp.    Path. 
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Fharm,^  47,  178 — 199). — Amyloid  substance  is  a  combination  of 
proteid  and  chondroitinsulphuric  acid.  Oddi  found  that  feeding 
animals  with  this  acid  did  not  produce  amyloid  degeneration.  In  the 
present  experiments  on  rabbits,  an  acid  nutriment  was  first  given,  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  chondroitinsulphate.  The  animals 
suffered  from  acid  poisoning  but  nothing  further.  Chondroitinsulph- 
uric acid  is  not  affected  by  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices,  so  its  destruc- 
tion is  a  metabolic  process.  Long  continued  acid  poisoning  in  rabbits 
causes  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  ammonia  by  these  animals.  The 
difference  between  the  dog  and  the  rabbit  in  this  direction  is  believed 
to  be  absolute,  not  relative.  W.  D.  H. 

Non-absorption  of  Antitoxin  from  the  Stomach  and  Rectum. 
By  RiCHABD  Tannsb  Hbwlbtt  (Tram.  Path.  Soc.,  1902,  63,  220--221). 
— ^The  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  the  anti- 
toxin of  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  No  trace  of  either  is  absorbed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  rectum.  W.  D.  H. 

Purine  Substances  in  Articles  of  Diet.  By  J.  Walker  Hall 
{Cham.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1169—1170;  Inavg.  Diss.  Owens  Coll.  Man- 
chester).— ^An  extension  of  the  work  of  Burian  and  Schur  (Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  333)  on  the  amount  of  purine  nitrogen  in  numerous  articles  of 
diet.  A  modiOcation  of  their  method  of  estimation  is  proposed,  in  which 
the  relative  volume  of  the  silver  precipitate  is  measured.       W.  D.  H. 

Contact  Irritability  of  Muscles.  By  W.  D.  Zoethout  {Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1902,  7,  320— 324).— If  the  calcium  salts  in  the  muscle  are 
decreased,  the  efficiency  of  potassium  ions  to  increase  its  tone  is 
increased.  If  the  potassium  ions  'in  the  muscle  are  increased,  the 
efficiency  of  such  salts  as  sodium  oxalate  and  citrate  to  cause  contact- 
irritability  is  increased.  Contact  irritability  depends,  as  Loeb  suggested, 
on  the  disturbance  of  the  normal  ratio  of  salts  in  the  muscle.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  disturbed  ratio  between  the  potassium  and  the  calcium  salts 
which  makes  the  contact  reaction  possible.  W.  D.  H. 

Diastatic  Ferment  of  the  Suprarenal  Body.  By  Alfred  C. 
Croptan  {PJlilger's  Arehiv,  1902,  90,  285— 289).— Solutions  of  the 
precipitate  produced  by  saturating  extracts  of  suprarenal  capsules 
with  ammonium  sulphate  have  a  diastatic  action,  converting  starch 
into  maltose  and,  later,  into  dextrose.  Both  a  maltase  and  a  glucase 
are  therefore  present.  Arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  disease  as  suprarenal  glycosuria.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Lecithin  on  the  Development  of  the  Skeleton 
and  Nervous  System.  By  Alexandre  Desorbz  and  Alt  Zakt 
(Compi.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1166— 1168).— The  administration  of 
lecithin  in  animals  produces  a  retention  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
normally  utilised  for  the  development  of  bone  and  nerve  tissue.  The 
increase  of  lecithin  in  the  nervous  system  is  not  directly  due  to  the 
lecithin  given,  but  to  that  synthetically  formed  in  the  animal. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Variations  in  the  Composition  of  Oows'  Milk  during  Milking. 
By  Edwin  Ackbrmakn  {MUch-Zeit.,  1902,  31,  166— 168).— The 
nstial  statement,  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  increases  giaduallj 
as  the  milking  proceeds,  was  not  found  to  be  correct,  according  to  the 
experiments  described  in  this  paper.  It  was  ascertained,  however, 
that,  by  milking  the  teats  singly  or  in  pairs,  the  fat  showed  an  in- 
crease up  to  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  milking.  On  drawing  the 
milk  from  the  second  pair  of  teats,  the  amount  of  fat  at  the  com- 
mencement was  slightly  more  than  that  given  by  the  first  pair,  and 
rose  at  the  end  to  a  higher  maximum.  The  increase  is  possibly  due 
to  mechanical  or  physiological  stimulus,  W.  P.  S. 

Nitrogenous  Metabolism  in  a  Oase  of  Bright's  Disease.  By 
J.  A.  BuTLEB  and  A.  S.  Fbbnch  {Trans.  Path.  Soo.,  1902,  68, 
236 — 274). — The  patient  was  a  child  who  suffered  from  acute  paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  If  the  proteid  of  the  urine  is  not  reckoned,  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  excreted  as  urea  was  normal,  but  if  the  proteid 
is  included,  it  was  less  than  in  health.  This  holds  good  for  both 
unemic  and  non-ursamic  periods.  The  ur»mic  period  was  marked  by 
an  output  of  nitrogen  in  excess  of  the  intake,  and  a  high  and  almost 
constant  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
fssces  was  greater  than  in  healthy  children  on  a  milk  diet. 

W.  D.  H. 

Ohylous  and  Ohyliform  Ascites.  By  Eobbbt  Hutchison 
{Tram.  Faih.  Soc.j  1902,  53,  274— 276).— Cases  are  described  of  both 
these  varieties  of  ascites.  In  the  true  chylous  ascites,  the  milky 
appearance  is  due  to  fat,  presumably  from  ruptured  lacteals.  In  the 
chyliform  variety,  the  fluid  appear^  like  a  solution  of  glycogen.  Fat, 
lecithin,  and  mucoid  are  absent ;  the  opalescence  is  ascribed  to  some 
form  of  nucleo-proteid.  Such  fluids  have  no  special  significance  and 
are  met  with  in  various  pathological  conditions.  W.  D.  H. 

Glycosuria  of  Muscular  Origin.  By  Cadj^ac  and  Maigkoh 
{Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1000— 1002).— Crushing  injuries  to  muscles 
in  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  men  causes  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of 
sugar  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  glycuronic  acid.  These  substances 
are  of  muscular  origin^  and  are  found  in  extracts  of  the  injured 
muscles,  but  not  in  those  of  healthy  muscles.  W.  D.  H. 

Low  Proteid  Metabolism.  By  Yaughan  Hablet  and  Francis 
OooDBODY  {Trans.  Paik.  See.,  1902,  68,  228— 235).— Full  details  are 
given  of  patients  suffering  from  obesity  and  neurotic  disturbances, 
who  maintained  approximate  equilibrium  on  an  extremely  small 
amount  of  proteid  nutriment.  W.  D.  H. 

Ohemical  Ck>nstitution  and  Physiological  Action.  By  Mabo 
Laffont  {CompL  rend.,  1902,  34,  861 — 863).— Accordingly  as  arsenic 
is  united  to  one  or  two  methyl  groups,  its  toxicity  varies  from  one  to 
five.  In  therapeutic  purposes,  the  monomethyl  compound  is  preferable 
if  given  by  the  mouth ;  the  dimethyl  compound  acts  more  rapidly  and 
is  not  decomposed  in  the  blood  ;  it  should  be  given  hypodermically. 
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In  the  case  of  the  sabstituted  deriyatiyes  of  the  benzenoid  hydro- 
carbons, the  group  which  most  completely  masks  the  toxic  action  of 
the  original  hydrocarbon  or  even  that  of  its  phenolic  deriyative  (phenol 
guaiacol)  is  SO3H  ;  thus  in  the  compound  O^Hg'SOgH  the  benzene  is 
rendered  inoffensiye  and  invigorating.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Power  of  the  Sulphate  to  neutralise  the  111  Effects  of  the 
Chloride  of  Sodium.  By  Amnb  Moobs  {Amor.  J.  Fhysiol.^  1902,  7, 
315 — 319). — ^The  ezperimcDts  were  made  on  tadpoles  and  mosquito 
larv».  Loeb  found  that  the  toxic  effect  of  salts  with  a  univalent  cation 
and  a  univalent  anion  can  be  annihilated  by  hi-  or  ter-valent  cation?, 
but  not  by  uni-,  hi-,  or  ter-valent  anions.  The  present  results  with 
sodium  Bidphate  and  chloride  show  that  it  is  possible  in  one  case  at 
least  to  annihilate  the  poisonous  effects  of  a  salt  of  this  character  by  a 
bivalent  anion.  Sodium  oxalate,  howeveri  has  not  the  same  effect. 
The  explanation  is  not  yet  evident.  W.  D.  H. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Production  of  Parasitic  Races  trora  Common  Ba.cterla.  By 
L.  Lkpuutbb  (Campt.  rend,,  1902,  134,  927— 929).— It  was  shown  by 
Laurent  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur ,  1899,  13),  that  Bacillus  cdi  communis 
and  B.  fluorescensputridus,  ythif!^  are  normally  harmless,  may  be  trans- 
formed into  very  active  parasites  of  potatoes  and  carrots. 

Carrots  from  plots  manured  with  excessive  amouDts  of  nitrogen, 
potassium,  superphosphate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  sodium  chloride 
respectively  were  ^inoculated  with  Bacillus  fluareseens  liquefaciens, 
B.  mycaides,  and  B.  mesentericus  vulgare  and  kept  at  30^.  B.  Jluorescens 
proved  to  be  the  most  active,  especially  on  the  roots  manured  with 
nitrogen  and  with  calcium  carbonate.  Cultivations  of  all  three  bacilli 
were,  however,  obtained  which  possessed  the  power  of  living  as  para- 
sites on  the  carrots  of  all  the  plots.  The  roots  of  the  superphosphate 
plot  were  the  most  resistant.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
turnips  were  inoculated  with  the  parasitic  microbes. 

Feeding  roots  resisted  the  action  of  the  bacilli,  which,  however, 
rapidly  attacked  the  roots  after  treatment  for  an  hour  with  O'l  per 
cent,  soda. 

Two  actions  are  shown  to  take  place,  one  due  to  a  diastase,  peetinase, 
which  dissolves  pectic  substances,  and  the  other  to  a  substance  which 
coagulates  protoplasm.  Pectase  is  destroyed  at  62^,  whilst  the  coagulat- 
ing substance  resists  a  temperature  of  100^.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Butyric  Fermentation.  Occurrence  and  Biological  Relations 
of  the  mobile  Butyric  BaciUus.  By  Abthub  Sohattsnfboh  (Arch. 
Hygiene^  1902,  42,  251 — 264). — This  bacillus  is  strictly  anaerobic  and 
oxdy  grows  well  in  solutions  containing  soluble  fermentable  carbo- 
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hydrates  and  organic  nitrogehons  substances.  It  scarcely  attacks 
proteid  substances,  although  it  requires  them  for  growth,  but  ferments 
mono-  and  di-saocharides,  starch,  and  glycerol,  whilst  it  has  no  action  on 
mannitol  and  on  lactates.  The  products  of  the  fermentation  of  the 
carbohydrates  are  butyric  acid,  lactic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydro- 
geu,  but  the  proportious  in  which  they  are  produced  vary  considerably. 
In  only  one  case  was  butyl  alcohol  produced.  The  ratio  of  lactic  to 
butyric  acid  is  also  very  variable,  and  whereas  some  strains  of  the 
organism  produce  i-lactic  acid,  others  produce  the  c2-acid.  The  bacillus 
does  not  produce  any  proteolytic  enzyme  in  the  media  in  which  it 
is  cultivated,  but  regularly  produces  an  amylase,  whilst  sucrase  was 
found  on  one  occasion.  A.  H. 

Bancidity  of  Butter.  By  Obla  Jbnsbn  (CerUr.  BakL  Par.^ 
1902,  8,  ii,  11—16.  42—46,  74—80,  107—114,  140—144,  171—174, 
211—216,  248—252,  278—281,  309—312,  342—346,  367—369, 
406 — 409). — When  butter  is  exposed  to  sunlight  in  presence  of 
oxygen,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  the  iodine  number  of  the  butter  fat 
diminishes,  and  the  butter  acquires  an  unpleasant  odour  and  taste, 
but  in  the  absence  of  micro-organisms  there  is  scarcely  any  production 
of  free  acid,  and  the  butter  does  not  become  rancid.  True  rancidity 
is  caused  by  various  micro-organisms,  all  of  which  are  aerobic,  so  that 
the  rancidity  spreads  from  the  outside  inwards.  The  chief  organisms 
concerned  are  Oidium  lactU,  Cladoeporium  btU^,  Baeillus  fluoresosns 
iiquefaei$n$,  and  sometimes  B,  prodigiofus,  the  ordinary  lactic  acid- 
producing  organisms  taking  no  part  in  the  phenomenon.  These 
organisms  of  rancidity  decompose  the  butter  fat,  probably  by  means  of 
a  steapsin,  although  this  is  not  quite  certain,  with  the  production  of 
both  volatile  and  non-volatile  acids.  In  addition  to  this,  Clado$parium 
has  the  power  of  producing  butyric  esters,  the  alcoholic  radicle  being 
most  probably  supplied  by  decomposition  products  of  the  glycerol  set 
free  from  the  decomposed  fats.  The  two  moulds,  however,  exert  a 
destructive  action  on  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and  tend  to  diminish  their 
amount.  The  addition  of  milk  sugar  to  the  butter  diminishes  the 
production  of  esters,  whilst  the  addition  of  salt  chiefly  diminishes  the 
amount  of  volatile  acids.  The  action  of  the  organisms  which  pro- 
duce rancidity  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  presence  of  bacilli  of 
the  lactic  acid  group,  the  lactic  acid  produced  being  probably  the 
active  substance.  A.  H. 

Fermentation  of  Oellulose.  By  Y.  Omelianski  (Cenir,  BaJet, 
Far.,  1902,  8,  ii,  193—201,  226—231,  257—263,  289—294, 
321—326,  363—361,  386—391.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  202; 
1898,  i,  291 ;  1900,  ii,  493). — ^Two  species  of  bacilli  have  been  found 
which  bring  about  a  fermentation  of  cellulose,  and  these  occur  very 
widely  in  soil,  manure,  sewage  deposits,  river  mud,  &c.  They  cannot 
be  isolated  in  the  ordinary  way  as  they  do  not  grow  on  solid  media, 
and  the  method  of  accumulation  was  therefore  employed.  Neither  of 
these  species  is  identical  with  the  Bacillua  amylobaeUr,  which,  accord- 
ing to  van  Tieghem,  is  the  chief  organism  which  attacks  ceUulose. 
The  first  species  brings  about  a  hydrogen  fermentation  of  cellulose,  3*22 
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grams  of  the  latter  being  converted  into  0*014  gram  of  hydrogen, 
0'9722  gram  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  2*24  grams  of  fatty  acids,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  butyric  acid  with  1*7  parts  of 
acetic  acid. 

The  second  species  brings  about  the  methane  fermentation  of  cellu- 
lose, the  products  derived  from  2  03  grams  of  the  latter  being  0*14 
gram  of  methane,  0*87  gram  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  1*02  grams  of  fatty 
acids,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  butyric  acid  with  9  parts 
of  acetic  acid.     Both  the  species  grow  best  at  35 — 40°.  A.  H. 

Formation  of  Ozalio  Acid  by  Bacteria.  By  Frtedrich 
Banning  {G&nAr.  Bakt.  Fwr.y  1902,  ii,  8,  395—398,  425—431, 
453 — 456,  520 — 525,  556 — 567). — Eight  new  species  of  oxalic  acid 
forming  bacteria  have  been  found,  so  that  in  all  15  species  are  known 
which  have  this  function.  The  effect  of  all  these  has  been  tried  on  a 
large  number  of  organic  substances  added  to  solid  media,  and  the  cul- 
ture then  examined  qualitatively  for  oxalic  acid.  Of  the  carbohydrates 
examined,  it  was  found  that  oxalic  acid  was  formed  from  dextrose  by 
all  the  15  species,  from  arabinose  by  11,  from  Isevnlose,  galactose, 
maltose,  sucrose,  milk-sugar,  raffinose,  rhamnose,  i^olichenin,  and  dextrin 
by  only  a  few  of  the  species,  and  from  starch,  inulin,  glycogen,  and 
gum  arable  by  none.  Among  the  alcohols,  oxalic  acid  was  formed 
from  ethylene  glycol,  and  from  glycerol  by  8  species,  from  erythrol  by 
7  species,  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  4  species,  from  mannitol  by  3  species, 
and  from  methyl,  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl  alcohols  and  dulcitol  by  none. 
Of  the  acids,  oxalic  acid  was  formed  from  pyrotartaric  acid  by  9  species, 
from  glycoUic  acid  by  8  species,  from  malonic  acid  by  5  species,  from 
acetic  and  Mobutyric  acids  by  3  species,  and  from  formic  acid,  pro- 
pionic acid,  butyric  acid,  valeric  acid,  succinic  acid,  malic  acid,  tartaric 
acid,  citric  acid,  glycine,  sarcosine,  and  leucine  by  none.  None  of  the 
species  was  able  to  produce  oxalic  acid  from  urea,  uric  acid,  creatine, 
creatinine,  benzoic  acid,  hippuric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  tyrosine. 

A.  H. 

Products  of  the  Fermentation  of  Sucrose  by  a  Mucus-forming 
Bacillus,  and  the  Composition  of  a  Carbohydrate  isolated  f^om 
the  Mucus.  By  Franz  Schardinqeb  {Centr.  BaM.  Par.,  1902,  ii,  8, 
144 — 147,  175 — 181). — The  bacillus,  which  was  isolated  from  an  im- 
pure drinking  water  and  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  Bacillus  lactis 
piiuiiosi,  Loe£9er,  has  the  power  of  rendering  media,  both  with  and 
without  sugar,  slimy  or  ropy.  When  cultivated  in  sucrose  solution  in 
presence  of  ammonium  chloride  and  inorganic  salts  together  with 
calcium  carbonate  to  neutralise  the  acid  produced,  the  sucrose  is  de- 
composed, hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  succinic 
acid,  and  ^lactic  acid  produced,  the  last-named  being  the  chief  product. 
The  mucus  or  slime  may  be  isolated  by  evaporating  in  a  vacuum, 
precipitating  with  alcohol,  dissolving  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  filtering, 
and  then  repeatedly  precipitating  with  alcohol  and  redissolving  iti 
water,  about  6*5  grams  being  finally  obtained  from  50  litres  of  culture 
medium.  It  forms  a  white  mass  which  is  free  from  nitrogen  and  has 
the  composition  CgHj^Og.      It  is  optically  inactive  and  forms  an  oily 
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solution  in  water,  which  is  not  ropy  but  becomes  gelatinous  at  low 
temperatures.  Distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  produces  furfur - 
aldehyde,  whilst  oxidation  converts  the  substance  into  oxalic  and 
mucic  acids.  Acid  hydrolysis  yields  a  dextrorotatory  sugar  the  exact 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  substance  isolated 
is  probably  a  galactan  and  does  not  itself  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
ropinegs  of  the  culture  solutions.  Further  investigations  on  this 
point  are  in  progress.  A.  H. 

Denitrification.  By  Hugo  Weissenbebo  (Centr.  BaJU.  Par,  1902,  ii, 
8,  166—170.  Compare  Arch,  Hygiene,3Q,  274). — The  decomposition  of 
nitrates  observed  by  Wolf  {Hygienesche  Rundschau,  9, 51 8, 1 1 69),  in  solu- 
tions containing  sugar  is  largely  due  to  the  liberation  of  nitrous  acid  by 
the  acid  produced  from  the  sugar,  followed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
unstable  acid,  whereas  true  denitrification  proceeds  in  alkaline  solution. 
When  a  culture  of  a  denitrifying  organism  containing  nitrite  is  exposed 
to  air,  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  as  in  a  culture  free  from 
nitrite,  but  in  the  former  case  the  growth  of  the  organism  is  much 
more  plentiful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrite  is  also 
used.  A.  H. 

Constituents  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Coffee  Tree.  By  L.  Gbaf 
(Zeil.  offend.  Chsm.,  1892,  8,  148— 150).— The  flowers  were  obtained 
from  trees  twenty  years  old  growing  in  Keunion ;  they  were  yellowish- 
brown  and  had  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  They  were  found  to  contain 
caffeine  (0*92  per  cent.),  phytosterol,  a  reducing  sugar,  and  probably 
caffetannic  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Oleodisteaiin  in  the  Fat  of  the  Seeds  of 
Theobroma  Cacao.  By  R.  Fritzweileb  (Chem.  CerUr.^  1902,  i, 
1113 ;  from  Arb.  Kais.  Gea.-A.,  18,  371—377.  Compare  Heise,  Ch^m. 
Rev.  Fett.-  Harz-Ind.,  6,  91  ;  Arh.  Raw.  Gea.A.,  13,  302).— Six  per 
cent,  of  oleodistearin  has  been  isolated  from  the  fat  of  Theobroma 
cacao  after  removing  the  cocoa  fat  by  Heise's  method.       E.  W.  W. 

Aroma  of  Tobacco.  By  Sigmund  Frankel  and  Alfred  Woqrimz 
{Monatsh.,  1902,  23,  236 — 238). — Attention  is  drawn  to  nicotianine, 
an  alkaloid  obtained  from  tobacco  (Landerer,  Reperi.  Pharm.,  63,  205), 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  later  authors. 

On  distilling  tobacco  with  steam,  a  milky  distillate,  possessing  the 
odour  of  tobacco,  is  obtained,  from  which  no  crystals  separate.  It 
gives  precipitates  with  mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  phosphotungstic 
acid,  lead  acetate,  and  picric  acid.  The  picrate  forms  small,  yeUow, 
silky  needles,  melts  at  214%  and  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  and 
more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  or  water.  G.  T. 

Influence  of  Iron  on  the  Combustibility  of  Tobacco.  By  G. 
Ahpola  and  S.  Jovino  {Gazzetta,  1902,  32,  i,  367— 380).— The  authors 
give  a  number  of  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  tobacco  the  com- 
bustibilities of  which  were  also  determined.  From  the  results  they 
conclude  that  the  factors  influencing  the  combustibility  of  tobacco  are 
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its  state  of  division  and  the  amount  of  metals  exhibiting  catalytic 
actions,  especially  of  iron  contained  in  it.  T.  H.  P. 

Effect  of  Lime  on  the  Insoluble  Phosphates  in  the  Soil. 
By  Walter  P.  Suthbrst  {Chem,  Nwa,  1902,  85,  167).— When 
ferrous,  ferric,  and  aluminium  phospl^tes  containing  respectively  25*92, 
23*26,  and  28*68  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  were  digested  in  quantities 
of  a  gram  each  with  1  gram  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  water, 
for  24  hours,  10*64,  10*62,  and  11*16  per  cent,  of  the  total  phosphoric 
acid  in  each  case  passefi  into  solution.  By  digesting  1  gram  of  each 
of  these  phosphates,  however,  with  2  grams  of  lime  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  for  periods  of  24,  48,  and  72  hours,  neutralising  the  lime  with 
citric  acid,  and  then  subjecting  the  products  to  the  treatment  with  citric 
acid,  the  quantity  of  phosphate  dissolved  was  in  all  cases  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  after  the  72  hours'  digestion  with  lime  amounted  to  85*88, 
96*55,  and  72*00  per  cent,  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ferrous, 
ferric,  and  aluminium  phosphates  respectively.  D.  A.  L. 

Origin  of  Arsenio  in  Certain  Beers.  By  Arthur  Pbterma.nn 
(BuL.  Inat  Chim.  Bad,  ds  VEUU  Gemhloux,  1902,  No.  72, 18—21).— 
The  examination  of  five  samples  of  Belgian  superphosphate  showed 
that  two  of  them  contained  traces  of  arsenic,  whilst  the  rest  con- 
tained 001 7  to  0*136  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  most  impure 
of  the  above  superphosphates,  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  1000  kilos, 
per  hectare,  would  only  furnish  0*000068  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid 
in  20  cm.  of  soil,  and,  according  to  Sorauer,  less  than  0*1  per  cent,  of 
arsenious  acid  in  the  soil  is  harmless. 

More  than  twenty  samples  of  barley,  malt,  and  beer  from  soil  man- 
ured with  superphosphate  (in  one  case,  5000  kilos,  had  been  applied  in 
12  years)  were  tested  for  arsenic.  Two  samples  of  malt  showed  a  feeble 
reaction,  whilst  the  other  samples  gave  negative  results. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  although  superphosphate  generally  con- 
tains arsenic,  barley  manured  with  arsenical  superphosphate  does  not 
contain  more  than  traces,  if  any.  The  presence  of  appreciable  amounts 
of  arsenic  in  beer  must  therefore  be  due  to  impure  glucose. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  Peat  Ash  as  Manure.  By  Johannes  Bobs  (Zeti.  dffenU. 
Chem.,  1902,  8,  150 — 151). — A  sample  of  peat  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Potsdam  was  found  to  contain  12*84  per  cent,  of  ash  of  the  following 
average  composition : 
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Analytical   Chemistry. 


Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  George 
E.  HoscH  (71  An%»r.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  479.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  222). — Five  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  decomposed  in  a  modified 
Schrotter's  carbonic  acid  apparatus  by  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
lead  acetate  ;  the  loss  in  weight  represents  the .  oxygen  evolved  from 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  alone.  If  the  samples  are  acid,  a  weak  soda 
solution  should  be  employed  as  is  done  when  effecting  the  decom- 
position by  means  of  calcium  hypochlorite.  L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Iodides  in  presence  of  Ohlorides 
and  Bromides.  By  Victor  Thomas  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134, 
1141 — 1143). — When  an  excess  of  thallio  chloride  is  mixed  with  an 
alkali  iodide,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  liberated  and  thallous  chloride 
remains  in  solution.  The  iodine  is  expelled  by  boiling  and  the  quantity 
of  thallic  salt  remaining  unchanged  can  be  determined  by  the  method 
previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  357)  and  if  the  quantity  originally 
present  is  known,  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  alkali  iodide  is  readily 
calculated.  The  method  is  applicable  in  presence  of  chlorides  and 
bromides,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  advisable  to  expel  the  iodine  by 
means  of  a  current  of  air,  since  if  the  liquid  is  boiled  some  bromine  may 
be  liberated.  The  thallic  salt  used  in  these  determinations  is  readily 
recovered  by  converting  it  into  thallic  cShloride  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  C.  H.  B. 

[Estimation  of  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Dried  Fruits.]  By 
Adolf  Beythien  and  Paul  Bohrisgh  {Zeit.  Ndhr,  Genuasm.,  1902,  6, 
401 — 409). — The  amounts  of  sulphurous  acid  were  estimated  in  various 
samples  of  dried  fruits,  the  figures  found  being  calculated  into 
crystallised  sodium  sulphite  (Na2SOo,7H20) :  Californian  apricots, 
from  0-2162  to  11585;  Californian  peaches,  0-9921;  Californian 
pears,  02399 ;  Italian  prunes,  02367  ;  and  "Gortzer  "  pears,  0-2901 
per  cent.  The  dried  apples  and  plums  analysed  were  found  to  be  free 
from  sulphurous  acid.  The  method  of  estimating  the  latter  consisted 
in  distilling  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  after  acidifying  with 
phosphoric  acid,  oxidising  the  distillate  by  means  of  iodine,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  resulting  sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride  as  usual. 
It  was  found  that  about  one-half  of  the  sulphite  was  removed  from  the 
fruits  by  cooking  and  a  little  more  than  half  by  soaking  over-night 
and  then  cooking.  W.  P.  S. 

Action  of  Sulphites  on  Nitroprussides.  By  Juan  Pages 
{Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1143— 1145).— In  the  well-known  test 
for  sulphites,  the  production  of  the  red  coloration  is  due  to  the 
action  of  zinc  nitroprusside  on  the  sulphite.  The  product  is  decom- 
posed by  acids  or  alkalis  and  is  stable  only  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  sulphite.     Other  insoluble  nitroprussides  behave  in  the  same  way 
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as  the  zinc  salt.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  added  to  increase 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  test,  acts  somewhat  irregularly  and  seems  to 
be  beneficial  chiefly  because  it  precipitates  and  concentrates  the  red 
product.  In  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitroprusside,  the  influence  of 
the  ferrocyanide  is  less  marked.  It  can  be  replaced  by  sodium 
carbonate  (not  in  excess)  or  any  other  salt  which  precipitates  zinc 
without  acting  on  the  sulphite  or  nitroprusside  or  affecting  the 
neutrality  of  the  solution.  C.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Sodium  Nitrite.  By  G. 
SoHULTZ  (Ch«m,  Centr,,  1902,  i,  949  ;  from  ZeiL  Farben-TextU  Chem., 
1902,  1,  37 — 39,  149). — ^The  accuracy  of  the  author's  process  of  esti- 
mating nitrous  acid  by  means  of  sodium  sulphanilate,  which  has  been 
unfavourably  criticised  by  Lunge,  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  several 
chemists,  including  Yaubel.  L.  de  K. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Phosphorus.  By  Karl  Ramobino  {Chem. 
Cmtr.j  1902,  i,  1131— 1132;  from  «^to/£Ju.^i«0n, 22, 386).— A  modifica- 
tion of  Wdowiszewski's  method  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  454).  The  yellow 
molybdate  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  approximately  ^/5 
sodium  hydroxide  which  has  been  standardised  with  ammonium  phos- 
phomolybdate  dried  at  100^,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  is  then  titrated 
with  nitric  acid  of  corresponding  strength,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator.  L.  db  K. 

Free  Acid  in  Superphosphate.  By  Julius  Ostersetzbb  {Ckom. 
New8y  1902,  85,  195— 196).— When  titrating  superphosphates  with 
i^/2  or  i^/10  sodium  hydroxide,  some  dibasic  calcium  phosphate  forms, 
and  with  suitable  indicators  intermediate  tints  can  be  observed  between 
the  stage  of  opalescence  and  that  of  neutrality  ;  moreover,  by  the  use  of 
methyl-orange,  phenolphthalein,  and  blue-G^B,  different  degrees  of 
acidity  are  indicated,,  corresponding  with  the  formation  of  mono-,  di-, 
and  tri-basic  phosphatea  Under  some  conditions,  phosphoric  acid 
appears  to  enter  into  loose  combination  with  monobasic  calcium  phos- 
phate ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  a  double 
molecule,  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  quantity  of  the  phosphate  correspond- 
ing with  six  molecules  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  to  three  mole- 
cules at  100°.  When  tricalcium  phosphate  is  treated  with  phosphoric 
acid  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  form  the  monobasic  phosphate, 
part  of  this  excess  would  enter  into  the  loose  state  of  combination  and 
part  of  it  would  be  free ;  it  is  propose  to  determine  the  latter  by  an 
intermediate  tint  with  alizarinsulphonic  acid,  whi<ch  would  be  observed 
near  the  point  of  opalescence.  D.  A«  L. 

lodoeosin  as  Indicator  in  Volumetric  Analysis.  By  Oabl 
QlUcksmann  (phem,  GerUr.,  1902,  i,  1131;  from  Zeit.  Oesierr.  Apoth. 
Ver.t  ^t  ^^^ — ^^^9  ^^^  ^)- — lodoeosin  is  quite  indifferent  towards 
boric  acid,  so  the  amount  of  alkali  in  borax,  or  mixtures  of  it  with  boric 
acid,  may  be  sharply  titrated  by  means  of  standard  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  iodoeosin  as  indicator.  Orthophosphoric  acid,  when  titrated  with 
standard   sodium  hydroxide,  behaves  like  a  monobasic  acid ;  barium 
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hydroxide  cannot  be  employed.     In  titrating  with  this  indicator,  a 
little  ether  should  be  ad^ed  to  the  solution.  I4.  de  K. 

Determination  of  Silicon  in  Ferro-silicon.  By  George  L. 
NoRBis  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  537).— Half  a  gram  of  the 
powdered  ferro-silicon  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  10  grams  of  fenic 
chloridei  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  about  0*5  gram 
of  tartaric  acid.  A  gentle  heat  may  be  applied.  When  the  solution 
is  completed,  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  the 
solution  is  boiled,  diluted  with  cold  water,  and  filtered.  The  residue 
is  washed  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  hot  water,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  W.  P.  S. 

Automatic  Regulation  of  the  Evolution  of  Carbon  Dioxide 
or  Nitrogen  in  Combustions.  By  Ivo  Deiqlmatr  (j9er.,  1902,35,' 
1978 — 1982;. — A  capillary  and  T-piece  are  inserted  between  the  drying 
tube  and  the  potash  bulbs ;  the  former  prevents  the  gas  passing  through 
too  rapidly.  The  copper  oxide  is  heated  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  part 
of  the  tube  containing  the  substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  is 
heated  by  burners  which  are  supplied  from  a  separate  tap.  As  soon 
as  any  pressure  accumulates  in  the  rear  of  the  capillary,  the  gas  supply 
to  these  burners  is  automatically  reduced  or  cut  off  by  a  mercury  valve 
connected  with  the  T-piece.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is  stated  that 
the  combustion  regulates  itself,  and  that  the  operator  need  only  be 
present  when  it  is  required  to  turn  on  the  supply  of  oxygen  or  air. 

T.  M.  L. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  in  Beets,  Oats,  Potatoes,  and  Ash  of 
Plants.  By  A.  Boes  {Chem  Centr,,  1902,  i,  1026 ;  from  Apoth.  Zeit., 
17,  201). — Eight  grams  (or  less)  of  the  material  are  burnt,  the  char 
is  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  silica  is  separated  as  usual,  also 
matters  precipitable  by  barium  hydroxide.  After  removal  of  the 
excess  of  barium  by  ammonium  carbonate,  the  alkali  chlorides  are 
obtained  by  evaporation  and  ignition,  and  the  potassium  is  then 
estimated  as  usual  by  means  of  platinic  chloride.  L.  de  K« 

The  Indirect  Estimation  of  Alkalis  in  Waters.  By  Walter 
W.  Fisher  {Analyst,  1902,  27,  137— 139).— The  difference  between 
the  molecular  totals  of  the  acids  and  of  the  bases,  other  than  potash 
and  soda^  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the  molecular  amount  of 
alkali  present  in  the  water.  The  molecular  proportions  of  the  several 
acids  and  bases  are  first  obtained  by  dividing  the  quantities  of  each  by 
their  molecular  weights.  On  multiplying  the  amount  of  alkali  so 
found  by  62,  the  actual  weight  of  sodium  oxide  is  obtained. 

W.  P.  S. 

Analyses  required  for  Electrical  Alkali  Works.  By  J.  H. 
James  and  J.  C.  Kitchet  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  469--475). 
— Directions  are  given  for  the  testing  of  limestone,  slaked  lime,  salt, 
water,  caustic  liquor,  spent  brine,  chlorine  gas,  caustic  soda,  and  bleach- 
ing powder.  L.  de  K. 
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Volumetrio  Estimation  of  Zinc:  a  New  Indicator.  By 
EuQiiNE  FBOTHikBK  (/.  Fhofffm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  15,  419— 422).— In 
the  volumetric  estimation  of  zinc  by  means  of  sodium  sulphide,  it  has 
been  customary  to  use  lead  acetate  as  indicator.  As  this  salt,  however, 
undergoes  double  decomposition  with  zinc  sulphide,  the  estimation  is 
not  sharp.  The  author  therefore  recommends  the  use  of  antimony,  in 
the  form  of  tartar  emetic,  as  indicator,  whereby  very  sharp  titrations 
are  obtained.  A.  F. 

Electrolytic  Deposition  of  Lead  fSrom  a  Phosphoric  Acid 
Solution.  By  Alvin  F.  Linn  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  24^ 
435 — 439). — ^The  lead  solution,  which  should  not  contain  more  than 
0*1  gram  of  the  metal,  is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  phosphate  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  adding  12 — 14 
c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*71.  After  diluting  to  130  c.c,  the 
metal  may  be  completely  deposited  by  electrolysis  in  12 — 14  hours, 
using  a  current  having  ND  3^00  =  0*003  ampere  and  voltage  3. 

Although  manganese  by  itself  is  not  precipitated  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  seems  to  partially  deposit  in  the  presence  of  lead. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Copper  by  Aluminium  Foil.  By  Geobge  £. 
Pebkins  {J,  Amer.  Chem.  /S'oc,  1902,  24,  478). — ^The  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  copper  ore  is  evaporated  with  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
until  dense  white  fumes  appear.  After  diluting  the  residue  with  five 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  the  liquid  is  boiled  with  a  few  pieces  of  sheet 
aluminium,  which  rapidly  precipitates  the  copper  as  metal ;  this  may 
then  be  washed  with  water,  finally  with  alcohol,  and  collected  on  a  tared 
Gooch  asbestos  filter.  L.  de  K. 

Toxicological  Detection  of  Mercury.  By  Dioscobide  Yitali 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1902,i,  1075  ;  from  BoU.  Chim.  Fa9*m.,  41,  149—153). 
— ^The  author  states  that  on  boiling  the  black  precipitate  produced  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  (when  applying  Fresenius  and  Babo's  process)  with 
nitric  acid,  a  white  substance  was  obtained,  which,  on  closer  investi^ 
gation,  proved  to  be  the  compound  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  mercuric 
sulphide  described  by  Bose  and  Barfoed.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  test  any  such  white  precipitate,  not  only  for  lead,  but  also  for 
mercury.  L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Mercury  and  also  of  Silver  and 
Mercury.  By  Ebwin  Bupp  and  Lubwiq  Kbauss  (£«-.,  1902,  35, 
2015—2017.  Compare  R.  Cobn,  this  vol.,  ii,  50).— Oohn's  .method, 
titration  of  mercury  salts  by  the  aid  of  ammuniun  thiocyanate  in  the 
presence  of  iron  alum,  yields  good  results  when  excess  of  nitric  acid  is 
present.  The  method  is  not  applicable  for  the  estimation  of  mercuric 
chloride.  For  the  estimation  of  silver  and  mercury  in  the  same  solu- 
tion, the  sum  of  the  two  is  first  determined  by  the  above  jnethod  and 
then  the  silver  estimated  separately  by  the  Gay-Lussac  shaking  method 
with  i\r/10  sodium  chloride.  J.  J.  S. 
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Colorimetrio  Estimation  of.  Mercury  in  Urine.  By  Fbiedbicu 
EscHBAUM  {Cftem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1133—1134;  from  Fharm.  ZeiL, 
47,  260—261.  Compare  Abatr..  1900,  ii,  368).— The  method  is  in- 
tended for  the  estimation  of  quantities  of  mercary  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  weighable.  The  copper  gauze  containing  the  mercury  obtained 
in  the  usual  way  from  200 — 2000  c.c.  of  urine  is  well  washed  with 
alcohol  and  ether  and  dried  for  half-an-hour  in  the  air.  It  is  then 
heated  in  a  loosely  corked  tube  so  as  to  sublime  the  mercury.  The 
tube  is  then  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  usual  blow-pipe  manipula- 
tion. The  tube  containing  the  mercurial  deposit  is  placed  in  hot 
water  and  rinsed  a  few  times  with  1 — 2  c.c.  of  chlorine  water.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  about  0*5  cc,  filtered  into  a  tube  having  a 
mark  at  1  c.c,  and  the  dish  and  filter  are  then  rinsed  with  a  few  drops 
of  water.  One  drop  of  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  added,  and  the 
turbidity  thus  produced  is  compared  with  that  of  a  very  weak  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  of  known  strength  treated  with  stannous  chloride 
in  the  same  manner.  L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Alumina,  and  of  Free  and  Combined 
Sulphuric  Acid  in  Alums.  By  Alfred  H.  White  {J,  Amer,  Ckem, 
Soc,  1902,  24,  457 — 466). — ^Three  grams  of  commercial  alum  are  dis- 
solved in  100  cc.  of  water.  To  25  cc  of  this  are  added  50  cc.  of  a 
neutral  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  sodium  tarti-ate,  and  the 
liquid  is  titrated  with  Nl5  barium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator.  The  result  represents  the  sum  of  the  alumina  and  com- 
bined and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Another  25  cc.  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue,  after  being  redissolved 
in  50  c.c.  of  a  neutral  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  citrate,  is  again 
titrated.  The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  is  equivalent  to 
one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  aluminium,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  one-third  of  the  aluminium  present.  In  this  process,  the 
precipitation  of  barium  sulphate  is  retarded  for  a  considerable  time. 

L.  DB  K. 

Modification  of  Boss's  Method  of  Separating  Cobalt  and 
NickeL  ByRoBBBT  L.  Taylor  {Froc.  Man,  Phil.  Sac.,  1902,  46, 
No.  11,  1 — 7). — Bose's  original  process,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in 
saturating  the  dilute  solution  of  the  two  metals,  which  should  contain 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  with  chlorine,  and  precipitating  the  oobalt  as 
sesquiozide  by  adding  an  excess  of  barium  carbonate.  The  precipita- 
tion is,  however,  very  slow,  and  this,  according  to  the  author,  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide. 

The  modification  now  proposed  is  as  follows :  the  liquid  containing 
the  cobalt  and  nickel  is  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  or, 
more  conveniently,  by  boiling  for  a  short  time  with  an  excess  of  barium 
carbonate,  and  when  cold  an  excess  of  bromine  water  is  added.  After 
10  minutes,  the  cobalt  has  separated  quantitatively  as  sesquioxide. 
The  method  is  equally  useful  in  qualitative  work.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Titanium.  By  George  B.  Watbbhouse  {Chem. 
Nw8,  1902,86,  198^199).— To  estimate  titanium  gravimetrically  in 
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steels  or  pig-irons,  5  grams  of  drillings  are  dissolved  by  warming  with 
60  C.C.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  boiled,  evapor- 
ated to  dryness,  and  well  baked.  It  is  then  treated  with  20  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  heated,  and  the  iron  chloride  removed  by  boiling  with 
70  C.C.  of  water,  washing  with  warm  1 : 1 -hydrochloric  acid,  and  with 
cold  water.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  150  c.c.  with  water,  neutral- 
ised with  dilute  ammonia,  any  precipitate  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  reduced  by  slowly  treating  with  50  c.c. 
of  a  1 : 5  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  with  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  a 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  reduced  solution  is  mixed  at  the  boil- 
ing point  with  50  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  with  a  hot,  filtered  solu- 
tion containing  20  grams  of  sodium  acetate,  boiled  briskly  for  15 
minutes,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate,  along  with  tlie  residue  from  Uie 
first  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  is  dried,  ignited,  and 
fused  with  10  grams  of  sodium  carbonate ;  the  mass,  when  cold,  is 
digested  with  150  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  the  washed  residue  boiled  briskly 
with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  heavy  fumes  are  evolved ; 
when  cool,  50  c.a  of  water  are  added,  the  solution  filtered,  made  up  to 
150  c.c,  and  dilute  ammonia  added  until  a  faint  precipitate  is  perman- 
ently formed.  This  is  redissolved  as  before  and  the  treatment  with 
sodium  sulphite  repeated,  using  20  c.c. ;  the  reduced  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling,  mixed  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  as  before,  boiled 
for  15  minutes,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed 
as  titanic  oxide.  The  method  has  proved  satisfactory  in  the  presence 
of  chromium,  aluminium,  nickel,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and 
vanadium.  D.  A.  L. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Vancuiiiim.  By  P.  Tbuchot  (Ann, 
Chtm,  anal.,  1902,  7,  165 — 167). — The  compound  containing  about 
0'012 — 0*05  gram  of  vanadium  pentoxide  is  fused  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate, the  mass  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  very  slightly  acidified  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boiled  to  expel  carbon  dioxide,  diluted  to  200  c.c, 
and  rendered  alkaline  with  20 — 30  drops  of  ammonia.  After  heating 
to  85 — 90°,  the  liquid  is  submitted  for  8 — 10  hours  to  electrolysii>, 
using  at  first  a  current  of  2*5  volts  and  015  ampere,  and  towards  the 
end  one  of  0*3  ampere.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  liquid  is  maintained  during  the  electrolysis.  The  vanadium  is 
deposited  on  a  weighed  platinum  cathode  of  about  80  decimetres  square 
as  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  pentoxide  by 
ignition  in  a  muffle.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  it  must  be  quickly 
weighed  as  it  is  very  hygroscopic.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Traces  of  Vancuiium  and  its  Separation  fh>m 
Molybdenum.  By  P.  Tbuchot  (^Inn.  Chtm.  anal.,  1902,7, 167—168). 
— ^The  smallest  amount  of  vanadium  electrolytically  deposited  on 
platinum  (compare  preceding  abstract)  may  be  identified  by  heating 
the  spot  with  a  pinch  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  then 
dissolving  in  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, when  a  yellow  solution  will 
be  obtained.  If  now  a  few  crystals  of  strychnine  sulphate  are  added, 
a  bluish-violet  coloration  is  obtained  which  turns  to  a  bright  rose.  The 
action  of  some  other  alkaloids  and  phenols  is  as  follows:  atropine, 
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caffeine,  and  santonin,  no  effect ;  phenol  gives  a  dark  green,  and  pyro- 
gallol  a  brownish-black  colour. 

SeparcUion  of  Vanadium  /ram  Molybdenum, — ^The  author  states  that 
molybdenum  forms  a  deposit  on  platinum  similar  to  that  of  vanadium, 
but  it  may  be  completely  volatilised  by  heating  to  redness  for  about 
half-an-hour.  L.  de  K. 

Anal3rBis  of  an  Alloy  oontaining  Antimony,  Tin,  and  Ck>pper, 
also  Iron  and  Lead.  By  Pontio  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7, 
163 — 164). — Five  grams  of  the  alloy  are  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  -diluted  with 
water  to  1  litre.  (If  on  adding  the  water  the  liquid  becomes  turbid, 
more  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added.)  One  hundred  c.o.  of  the  solu- 
tion are  evaporated  to  about  5  c.c.  and  then  boiled  for  20 — 25  minutes 
with  addition  of  50  c.c.  of  fumingnitric  acid  and  a  few  grams  of  potassium 
chlorate,  which  causes  the  oxides  of  antimony  and  tin  to  precipitate. 
After  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the  cold  liquid  is  filtered,  the 
oxides  are  washed  with  hot  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  They  are  then  digested  with  50  c.c.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (3:1)  and  a  strip  of  pure  tin.  When  the  tin  has 
dissolved,  the  metallic  antimony  is  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  alcohol,  dried  at  110%  and  weighed. 
Its  weight  multiplied  by  1'26  represents  the  antimony  tetroxide  con- 
tained in  the  mixed  oxides ;  the  difference  consists  of  tin  dioxide  which 
is  then  calculated  into  tin. 

The  filtrate  from  the  tin  and  antimony  oxides  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  (t  after 
neutralisation)  mixed  with  excess  of  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide;  the  sulphides  are  washed  with  dilute  sodium 
sulphide,  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  lead  sulphate  is  collected  as  usual  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  con- 
taining the  copper  and  iron  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  the 
copper  determined  electrolytically,  using  a  current  of  2  volts  and  0*5 
ampere.  The  iron  is  then  estimated  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation 
with  ammonia.  In  default  of  electrical  appliances,  the  iron  may  also 
be  separated  from  the  copper  by  repeated  precipitation  with  ammonia. 
The  ammooiacal  solution  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
copper  precipitated  with  pure  zinc,  and  then  converted  by  ignition  into 
oxide.  L.  de  K. 

Mectrolytio  Determination  of  Bismuth.  By  Otto  Bbunck 
{Ber.,  1902,  85,  1871— 1873).— Bismuth  is  precipitated  quantitatively 
and  in  a  compact  form  on  a  wire  gauze  electrode  provided  that  the 
current  density  does  not  exceed  0*5  ampere  per  100  sq.  cm.  for  a 
solution  containing  0*1  gram  of  bismuth  per  100  cc,  or  0*1  ampere 
per  100  sq.  cm.  for  a  solution  containing  0*05  gram  per  100  cc.  The 
best  method  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  or  compound  in  enough  nitric  acid 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  basic  salts  on  diluting  to  100  cc,  to 
electrolyse  with  an  JB.M.F.  of  only  2  volts  from  a  battery  of  accumu- 
lators in  parallel,  and  to  start  the  electrolysis  at  70 — 80%  allowing  the 
solution  to  cool  gradually  so  as  automatically  to  reduce  current-density 
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as  the  solution  becomes  more  dilute.  The  method  does  not  suffice  to 
separate  bismuth  and  lead,  for  the  lead  peroxide  which  separates  at  the 
anode  always  contains  bismuth.  The  maximum  error  recorded  for 
solutions  of  pure  bismuth  is  0*0005  gram  on  0*01  gram  of  bismuth. 

T.  M.  L. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Gold.  By  Erwin  Eupp  and  Spiess 
(Ber,,  1902,  35,  2011— 2015).— The  method  is  based  on  the  reduction 
of  gold  chloride  by  arsenious  oxide  according  to  the  equation 
SAsjOj  +  iAuClj  +  6HjO  =  SASgOg  +  12HC1  +  4Au.  A  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  auric  chloride  free  from  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  iV/10  arsenious  oxide  solution  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until 
quite  clear.  Excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  added  and  the 
unaltered  arsenious  oxide  titrated  with  standard  iodine  solution. 
Alkalis,  ammonia,  and  alkali  carboneCtes  must  not  be  present  in  the 
gold  solution. 

It  is  stated  that  the.  Gooch-Morley  direct  method  of  titration 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  110)  gives  too  high  results,  probably  due  to  the 
spontaneous  reduction  of  the  aureus  iodide  and  the  liberation  of  a 
further  quantity  of  iodine.  J.  J.  S. 

Application  of  the  ^-Naphthylhydrazones  to  the  Detection 
and  Separation  of  the  Sugars.  By  Albebt  Hilgeb  and  S. 
RoTHENPUSSEB  {Ber„  1902,  36,  1841— 1845).— -Galactose  )8-naphthyl- 
hydrazone,  best  prepared  by  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  sugar  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrazine,  melts  at 
189—190°  and  has  the  solubility  0-0932  per  cent,  in  96  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Dextrose-^-naphthylhydrazone  melts  at  178 — 179°  and  has 
the  solubility  0*896  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  Arabinose-)3-naphthyl- 
hydrazone  melts  at  176—177°  and  has  the  solubility  01816  in  96  per 
cent,  alcohol.  The  physical  data  differ  from  those  ascribed  to  the  same 
compounds  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and  Alberda  van  Ekenstein  (Abstr., 
1896,  i,  588),  who  prepared  their  compounds  in  aqueous  solution  but 
probably  did  not  obtain  them  pure,  this  solvent  being  unsuitable.  To 
separate  a  mixture  of  the  three  sugars,  the  arabinose  is  first  removed 
as  the  phenylbenzylhydrazone ;  the  excess  of  the  phenyl benzylhydrazine 
is  removed  by  addition  of  formaldehyde  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  by 
evaporation.  In  the  filtrate,  the  galactose  may  be  precipitated  by 
j3-naphthylhydrazone,  the  excess  of  which  is  then  removed  by  form- 
aldehyde. Finally,  the  dextrose  may  be  precipitated  by  diphenyl- 
hydrsuEine.  The  galactose  may  also  be  removed  before  the  arabinose. 
The  extraction  of  the  formaldehyde-^-naphthylhydrazone  from  the 
filtrate  containing  dextrose  must  be  effected  with  ethyl  acetate,  ether 
being  unsuitable.  A.  H. 

Analysis  and  Testing  of  Kiln-dried  Malt.  By  Eugen  Fbiob 
(Zeit.  angew,  Chem,,  1902,  16, 455 — 462). — It  is  recommended  that  the 
scheme  of  the  analysis  of  malt  should  include  the  following  items ; 
no  novel  analytical  processes  are  given  or  required. 

Colour  of  the  10  per  cent,  solution  expressed  in  iV/100  iodine; 
number  of  minutes  required  for  saccharification.  CaleulaUd  an  dry 
mubeUmee. — Amount  of  diastase,  extract,  total  invertable  substances 
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(expressed  as  starch),  pre-existing  inverted  substances  (expressed  as 
starch),  total  maltose,  maltose  in  100  parts  of  extract,  maltose  in  the 
pre-existing  inverted  substances,  total  dextrin  value,  dextrin  in  the  pre- 
existing inverted  substances,  starch  inverted  by  diastase,  maltose  formed 
by  diastase,  dextrin  formed  by  diastase,  diastase  present  for  100  parts 
of  starch,  amount  of  starch  inverted,  and  amount  of  maltose  and 
dextrin  formed  by  the  action  of  1  gram  of  diastase,  amount  of  starch 
inverted  by  1  gram  of  diastase  in  10  minutes,  relation  between  1  part 
of  total  dextrin  and  maltose,  relation  between  1  part  of  dextrin  pro- 
duced by  diastase  and  maltose,  lactic  acid,  and  appearance  of  the  wort. 
The  physical  properties  include  weight  per  hectolitre,  amount  of 
glassy  grains,  hard  grains,  brown  grafns,  and  white,  mealy  grains. 
Analyses  of  20  different  malts  are  communicated  in  a  table. 

L.  DE  K. 

A  Sensitive  Test  for  the  Detection  of  Formaldehyde. 
By  Carl  Arnold  and  Curt  Mbntzel  {Zeit,  Nakr,  Genussm.,  1902,  5, 
353 — 356). — To  detect  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  meat,-  butter, 
or  milk,  from  5  to  10  grams  of  these  articles  of  food  are  extracted 
with  10  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol.  After  filtering,  5  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  0  03  gram  of  phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride,  4  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  10  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  kept  cool  during  the 
addition  of  the  latter.  Should  formaldehyde  be  present,  the  solution 
is  coloured  red,  whilst  in  the  absence  of  this  preservative  it  remains 
yellow.  The  test  is  applicable  directly  to  light  coloured  beers.  In 
the  case  of  dark  beers,  the  coloration  may  be  observed  in  the  froth 
produced  on  shaking  the  contents  of  the  test-tube,  or  the  red-colouring 
matter  may  be  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  latter  evaporated.  On 
adding  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residue,  the  red  coloration 
reappears.     The  sensitiveness  of  the  test  is  about  1 :  10,000. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Tartaric  Acid  in  Grape  Marc.  By  C.  Ehrmann 
and  H.  Lovat  {Cfiem,  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1028 ;  from  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit., 
6,  121 — 124).— One  hundred  grams  of  the  comminuted  material  are 
mixed  in  a  counterpoised  flask  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*1,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  then  increased  by  dilution 
with  water  to  950  grams.  After  heating  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for 
1  j^  hours,  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  restored  and  the  liquid  is  filtered. 
Five  hundred  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  to 
100  c.c,  mixed  with  35  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  and  boiled  for  some  time.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is  diluted 
to  200  c.c.  and  filtered,  and  100  c.c.  are  then  evaporated  to  15  cc. 
While  still  hot,  the  disk  is  covered  with  a  watch  glass  and  3  cc.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  are  introduced.  The  further  details  are  those  of 
the  process  communicated  by  Goldenberg,  G6romont  and  Co.  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  465,  545).  In  calculating  the  result  of  the  titration,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  marc  contains  50  per  cent,  of  water,  if,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  a  slight  correction  should  be  made. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  use  the  Halenke-Moslinger  process  for 
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the  estimation  off  total  tartaric  acid,  but  the  experiments  have  not  yet 
been  concluded.  '  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Total  Tcurtcuic  Acid  in  Lees  and  Tartars.  By 
A.  Hubert  {Ann.  Chim,  anal,,  1902,  7,  168-^174).— A  modification  of 
the  €k>ldenberg  method,  in  which  the  lees  or  the  tartars  are  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:3),  boiled  with  excess  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  and  excess  of  alcohol. '  The 
potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  after  being  washed  with  alcohol,  is  finally 
titrated  with  Nji  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  a  correction  is  necessary. 
Starting  from  6  grams  of  material  and  200  c.c.  of  dilute  acid,  using 
a  plaited  filter  of  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  carefully  measuring  the 
filtrate,  50  c.c.  of  which  are  used  for,  the  estimation,  the  true  per- 
centage of  tartaric  acid  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  formula 
[A  +  (200  -  ii)/2]/200  X  B,  in  which  A  is  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  plus 
1  c.c.  and  B  the  percentage  of  tartaric  acid  as  found  by  titration. 
'  Drawings  are  given  of  suitable  shaking  apparatus  when  dissolving 
the  samples  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  An  apparatus  is  also  described 
in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  sample  is  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  calcium  acetate.  The  height  of  the  column  of 
calcium  tartrate  then  indicates  at  once  the  percentage  of  tartaric  acid. 

L.  DE  K. 

Test  for  the  Gumming  Quality  of  Lubricating  Oils.  By 
Augustus  H.  Gill  (J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.y  1902,  24,  467— 468).— The 
author  employs  the  elaidin  test  for  judging  the  quality  of  lubricating 
oils.  Five  grams  of  the  sample  are  stirred  with  1 1  grams  of  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  (prepared  by  saturating  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*47 
containing  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  with  nitric  oxide  at  0°).  In  the 
case  of  bad  oils,  brown  masses  form  around  the  edges  and  become  red 
in  a  few  hours.  The  quality  of  the  oils  may  also  be  judged  by  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  on  heating.  This  is  determined  by  heating 
the  sample  in  a  sealed  tube  for  at  least  100  hours  and  then  breaking 
the  point  under  water.  The  volume  of  water  entering  the  tube  repre- 
sents the  volume  of  the  oxygen  absorbed.  Several  results  are  given  in 
a  table.  L.  de  K. 

Analytical  Constants  of  Neatsfoot,  Tallow,  and  Horse  Oils. 
By  A.UGUSTU8  H.  Gill  and  Allan  W.  Rowe  (J.  Amer,  Chem.  JSoc,, 
1902,  24,  466— 467).— Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  te.sting  of  ^ve 
samples  of  neatsfoot  oil,  three  of  tallow  oil,  and  five  of  horse  oil,  all 
supposed  to  be  genuiue. 

The  examination  included  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  Yalenta  test  using  100 
per  cent,  acetic  acid,  Maumene  test  using  100  per  cent  sulphuric  acid, 
specific  temperature  reaction,  iodine  number  (4  hours'  action),  Lewko- 
witsch  titre  test  and  iodine  number  of  the  fatty  acids. 

The  figures  obtained  with  the  neatsfoot  oils  are  fairly,  and  those  with 
the  tallow  oils  remarkably,  concordant,  but  those  with  the  horse  oils 
show  considerable  variation,  the  Yalenta  test  being  here  of  no  use 
whatsoever.  L.  de  K. 
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Metallic  Soaps  from  Linseed  Oil  and  their  Solubility  in 
certaiu  Hydrocarbons.  By  Hermann  T.  Vult^  and  Harriet  W. 
Gibson  (J.  Anusr,  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  216— 222).— Starting  with 
the  sodium  soap  from  pure  linseed  oil,  the  authors  have  prepared 
by  double  decomposition  the  soaps  of  lead,  mercury  (mercuric),  copper, 
tin  (1  stannous),  antimony,  iron  (ferrous),  chromium,  aluminium,  nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  barium,  and  calcium,  and  investigated  the 
solubility  of  these  compounds  after  1,  24,  and  48  hours'  immersion  in 
the  following  solvents:  light  petroleum,  sp.  gr.  0-639,  b.  p.  35 — ^65°; 
ditto,  sp.  gr.  0-702,  b.  p.  65—75° ;  ditto,  sp.  gr.  0-695,  b.  p.  75—85° ; 
ditto,  sp.  gr.  0-698,  b.  p.  71° ;  naphtha,  sp.  gr.  0*741,  b.  p.  69° ;  ditto, 
sp.  gr.  0-732,  b.  p.  62° ;  gasoline,  sp.  gr.  0-699,  b.  p.  74° ;  turpentine, 
sp.  gr.  0-855.  fVom  the  results  which  have  been  duly  tabulated  it 
it  will  be  seen  that  lead  soap  deposits  almost  completely  within  an 
hour  from  its  solution  in  any  of  the  petroleum  solvents ;  nickel  soap, 
although  nearly  completely  separating  in  time,  remains  in  solution  for 
several  days ;  iron  soap  is  permanently  soluble  and  an  excellent  drier, 
whilst  manganese  soap  is  unsurpassed  in  its  drying  properties. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  the  investigation  discloses  the  following 
facts  :  (1)  The  percentage  of  separation  of  the  metallic  soaps  of  linseed 
oil  in  the  hydrocarbon  solvents  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent 
and  the  linoleate.  (2)  Each  soap  affords  a  maximum  percentage  of 
solubility  in  some  special  hydrocarbon,  and  therefore  no  general  solvent 
can  be  used  for  all  metals.  (3)  The  time  at  which  the  maximum 
separation  takes  place  varies  with  the  metal  employed.         L.  de  K. 

The  Bechi  Test  for  Cottonseed  Oil.  By  Augustus  H.  Gill 
and  Charles  H.  Dennison  {J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.j  1902,  24,  397—398). 
— The  evidence  obtained  by  the  authors  tends  to  show  that  the  colora- 
tion produced  by  some  oils  with  the  Bechi  test  is  due  to  a  sulphur 
compound  in  the  oil  itself.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  substances  of  an 
aldehydic  character  could  not  be  detected  in  the  oil  either  by  the 
magenta  aldehyde  reagent,  by  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  or  by  am- 
monia, it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  present.  In  two  instances,  however, 
the  black  compound  formed  in  the  test  gave  off  hydrogen  sulphide. 

W.  P.  8. 

Detection  of  Sesam6  Oil  in  Chocolate.  By  Fbanz  Utz  (Chem, 
Zeiti  1902,  26,  309). — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  active 
principle  of  sesam^  oil  suffers  decomposition  on  heating,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  not  to  submit  the  ethereal  extract  of 
the  chocolate  to  prolonged  heating  or  to  too  high  a  temperature  (com- 
pare Posetto,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  703). 

The  author  prefers  Soltsien's  stannous  chloride  reaction  to  Baudouin's 
hydrochloric  acid  sugar  test.  L.  db  K. 

Application  of  Gerber's  Method  of  Fat  Estimation  to  Sheep's 
Milk.  By  C.  Begeb  and  H.  Wolps  {Chem.  ZeiL,  1902,  26,  309).— As 
the  result  of  61  experiments,  it  is  stated  that  the  fat  in  sheep's  milk  may 
be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by  using  Gerber's  apparatus,  which 
has  found  such  a  wide  application  in  ordinary  milk  analysis. 

L.  DE  E, 
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Mioro-ohemical  Detection  of  Alkaloids.  By  M.  Emu.  Pozzi- 
EsooT  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  125.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  432, 
485). — In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  the  author  still  adheres  to  his 
opinion  that  the  micro-chemi(»d  detection  of  alkaloids  cannot,  as  yet 
be  trusted  in  serious  investigations.  L.  dk  E. 

Betimation  of  Alkaloids,  in  Kola  Nut  and  its  Fluid  Extracts. 
By  J.  Wabin  {J.  Fharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  15,  373— 377).— The  residue 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  from  15  grams  of  the  fluid 
extract  to  be  analysed  are  triturated  with  10  grams  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia and  2  grams  of  water.  After  leaving  the  mixture  for  some  time, 
it  is  placed  in  a  dry  flask,  together  with  150  c.o.  of  chloroform,  and 
the  mixture  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  3/4  hour.  The 
flask  must  be  weighed  before  and  after  heating,  and  any  loss  of 
chloroform  must  be  made  good  by  a  corresponding  addition  of  this 
liquid.  The  chloroform  solution  is  now  filtered,  and  .the  residue  left 
by  evaporation  of  a  known  volume  is  weighed.  This  gives  the  amount 
of  crude  alkaloid  present,  and  if  greater  accuracy  is  desired  the 
crude  residue  must  be  purified  by  Folution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
subsequent  solution  in  chloroform  after  precipitation  with  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  kola  nut,  15  grams  of  the  powder  are  triturated  with 
10  grams  of  calcined  magnesia  and  15  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  estimation 
then  carried  out  as  above.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Detection  of  Aloin,  Tyrosine,  Loganin,  Opium  Preparations, 
Tincture  of  Gachou.  By  £milb  I^ubqoklot  (/.  Fharm.  Chim.^ 
1902,  [vi],  15,  342—345.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  512;  ii,  583).— 
if  to  a  solution  of  commercial  aloin  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
Ru$8ula  ddica  extract  and  2  parts  of  glycerol  be  added,  a  purple-red 
coloration  is  produced.  Tf ,  however,  the  isobar baloin  be  removed  from 
the  commercial  aloin  by  recrystallisation,  then  no  such  colour  reaction 
takes  place. 

Hirschsohn's  test  {Pharm.  CentralhaUe^  42,  63)  is  very  suitable  for 
the  detection  of  tyrosine. 

This  paper  also  contains  modificatioifs  of  the  tests  employed  for  the 
detection  of  loganin,  opium  preparations,  and  tincture  of  cachou,  for 
the  details  of  which  the  original  communication  must  be  consulted. 

H.  R.  Le  S. 

Note  on  Beichard's  '<  Silver  "  Method  for  the  Estimation  of 
Morphine  in  Opium.  By  Philip  Schidrowitz  {AncUyat,  1902,  27, 
117 — 118). — The  results  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
show  that  the  quantity  of  silver  reduced  in  the  estimation  of  morphine 
by  Beichard's  process  (see  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  707)  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  employed.  In  its  present  form,  the 
method  must  be  regarded  as  useless.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Essence  of  Mustard.  By  P.  Eoeseb  {J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  15,  361— 364).— The  methods  used  for  the  estima- 
tion of  essence  of  mustard  in  natural  or  artificial  essential  oils  are  based 
on  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide  by  the  action  of  an  ammoniacal 
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solution  of  silver  nitrate  on  tbiosinamine,  wlich  last  is  readily  produced 
by  tbe  action  of  ammonia  on  the  mustard  oil.  The  following  method 
is  based  on  Denigte's  cyanide  method  for  the  estimation  of  silver. 
Five  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  mustard  oil  in  alcohol  (95°) 
are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution  and  10  c.c.  of  ^/lO  silver 
nitrate  and  the  mixture  repeatedly  shaken.  After  24  hours,  the 
mixture  is  diluted  to  100  c.c,  filtered,  and  5  c.c.  of  iT/lO  potassium 
cyanide  added  to  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate.  The  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide  is  then  titrated  with  ^/lO  silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  of 
8  drops  of  a  slightly  ammoniacal  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (1/20). 
If,  now,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  actually  required  be 
multiplied  by  2  and  by  17,  the  product  is  the  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  actually  converted  into  silver  sulphide.  The  last  number, 
when  multiplied  by  0*7294,  gives  the  amount  of  silver  sulphide 
formed,  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  factor  0  4301,  gives  the 
actual  amount  of  mustard  oil  present  in  the  5  c.c.  originally  taken. 

H.  R  Le  S. 

Characterisation  of  Aloes  and  their  Detection  in  Pharm- 
aceutical Preparations.  By  EugIine  L^gbr  {J,  Pharm.  Chirn., 
1902,  [vi],  15,  335 — 341). — Sodium  peroxide,  when  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  aloes  maintained  at  80°,  produces  first  a  brown  coloration, 
which,  as  the  addition  of  the  peroxide  proceeds,  becomes  a  beautiful 
cherry -red.  The  production  of  this  cherry-red  colour  is  a  very  deli- 
cate test  for  the  presence  of  aloes.  If  the  solution  to  be  tested  is 
coloured  by  such  substances  as  rhubarb,  emodin,  &C.,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  these  by  means  of  basic  lead  acetate  before  adding  the 
sodium  peroxide.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Analysis  of  Bubber-Wares.  By  Ffirrz  Frank  and  Ed.  Marck- 
WALD  {Chem,  Zeit.^  1902,  26,  335). — A  criticism  of  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Heintz  (this  vol.,  ii,  369).  It  is  stated  that  the  admixed 
organic  substances  are  difficult  of  extraction  unless  the  fillings  are  first 
removed.  The  alkali  used  to  extract  the  ^*  factis "  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  long  treatment  t^rith  boiling  water,  and  the  residue  is  diffi- 
cult to  dry.  Objections  are  also  raised  to  the  method  employed  for 
the  estimation  of  the  organic  hydrogen  and  to  the  factor  used  in  the 
calculation ;  moreover,  a  hydrogen  estimation  does  not  suffice,  but 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  carbon  determination.  Volatile  mineral 
substances  also  interfere  with  the  process.  L.  db  K. 
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Aotion  of  Light.  By  Andbea  Abohetti  {Chem.  ZeU.^  1902,  26, 
555). — Chloroform  reduces  Fehling's  solution  when  the  mixture  is 
exp6sed  to  diffused  light.  On  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  glycerol 
slowly  reduces  mercuric  chloride  to  mercurous  chloride  and  finally  to 
mercury,  and  ferric  chloride  to  ferrous  chloride,  hecoming  itself  con- 
verted into  a  substance  which  reduces  Crismer's  aldehyde  reagent  and 
dissolves  ferric  hydroxide  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali.         G.  Y. 

KineticB  of  Photoohemical  Reactions.  Oxidation  of  Quin- 
ine by  Ohromic  Acid.  By  Emanuel  Goldbbro  (ZeU,  physikal. 
Chem.j  1902,  41,  1 — 10). — The  above  reaction,  which  proceeds  in 
the  dark  with  extreme  slowness,  has  been  studied  quantitatively, 
the  extent  of  oxidation  at  any  time  being  determined  by  running 
a  certain  volume  of  the  reaction  mixture  into  potassium  iodide 
and  titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  In  all  the  experiments,  the 
quinine  was  in  excess,  and  only  the  first  stages  of  the  process  were 
studied,  because  of  the  colour  changes  involved.  The  oxidation  is 
accelerated  chiefly  by  the  blue  and  violet  rays, — an  observation  in 
accordance  with  YogePs  law  that  only  those  rays  which  are  absorbed 
can  be  chemically  active.  It  has  been  found  also,  in  accordance  with 
BuDsen  and  Bosooe's  law,  that  the  chemical  action  or  accelerating 
influence  of  the  light  is  proportional  to  its  intensity.  The  oxidation 
of  quinine  by  chromic  acid  is  apparently  a  unimolecular  reaction, 
but  when  the  variation  of  the  light  intensity  with  the  concentration 
is  taken  into  account,  it  is  found  to  be  bimolecular.  The  author 
argues  on  various  grounds  that  the  mechanism  of  photochemical  reac- 
tions in  the  light  is  quite  distinct  from  what  it  is  in  the  dark.  Thus 
when  the  mixture  of  quinine  and  chromic  acid  is  (1)  kept  hot  in  the 
dark,  (2)  kept  cool  in  the  light,  quite  different  products  appear  to  be 
formed  in  the  two  cases.  Again,  in  this  and  other  photochemical 
reactions,  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  velocity  constant  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  reactions  the 
progress  of  which  is  not  affected  by  light.  J .  0.  F. 

Gas  Elements.  By  Bichard  Lorenz  (Zeit  anorg.  Chem,^  1902, 
31,  275 — 278). — In  reply  to  Bose's  criticism  (this  vol.,  ii,  375)  of 
Czepinski's  work  on  gas  elements  (this  vol.,  ii,  298)  the  reversible 
nature  of  the  oxygen  |  hydrogen  cell  is  discussed.  The  author  also 
discusses  in  more  detail  the  four  kinds  of  gas  electrode  potentials 
already  dealt  with  {Zett  anorg.  Chem.,  1899,  20,  420).  (a)  At  the 
electrode,  an  electromotive  active  gas  may  pass  into  the  ionic  con- 
dition ;  (6)  an  electromotive  active  gas  may  be  mixed  with  an  inactive 
gas  at  the  electrode  (compare  Czepinski,  loe,  cit,),  and  in  this  case  the 
action  depends  on  the  partial  pressure  of  the  active  gas  and  permits 
of  the  construction  of  gas  concentration  elements ;  (e)  an  electromotive 
active  gas  may  be  mixed  with  an  inactive  gas  which  is,  however,  not 
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chemically  indifferent ;  in  this  instance,  not  only  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  active  gas  bat  also  the  chemical  equilibrium  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  {d)  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  active  gases  at  the 
electrodci  the  potential  established  may  be  termed  a  ''mixed  potential." 

J.  MoC. 

Inversion  of  Zino  Sulphate.  II.  By  H.  T.  Barnes  and  H.  L. 
CooEB  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1902,  6,  172— 177).— The  temperature  of 
inversion  of  zinc  sulphate  determined  by  the  electrical  method  (that  is, 
in  a  Clark's  cell),  differs  considerably  from  that  obtained  by  solubility 
measurements,  and  the  difference  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
the  mercurous  sulphate  in  the  Clark  cell,  by  which  the  inversion 
temperature  is  lowered.  A  cell  was  therefore  constructed  of  H-pattem| 
containing  zinc  sulphate  over  a  10  per  cent,  zinc  amalgam,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  inversion  temperature  was  still  lower  than  that  derived 
from  the  solubility,  and  was  almost  unaffected  by  the  addition  of  mer- 
curous sulphate.  The  cause  of  the  difference  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the  mercurous  sulphate  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
254).  L.  M.  J. 

Electrical  Resistance  of  Metallic  Sulphides.  By  Joseph 
GuiNCHANT  {C<mpt  rend.,  1902,  134^  1224— 1225).— The  author  has 
determined  the  electrical  resistance  of  previously  fused  metallic  sulph- 
ides at  various  temperatures  between  -  25  and  920^.  The  resistance 
of  lead  sulphide  between  -  25°  and  100°  is  represented  by  the  equation 
pt«=  0*000928  (1  +000501^),  and  it  increases  with  the  temperature  up 
to  920°.  In  the  case  of  stannous  sulphide,  the  resistance  decreases 
continually  with  the  temperature  up  to  920° ;  between  0°  and  100°,  it 
is  represented  by  the  expression  pt^  1071  (1  -0'00662<).  Ferrous 
sulphide  behaves  differently  ;  its  resistance  decreases  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  up  to  550°,  and  then  increases  with  the  temperature  until 
at  about  870°  it  has  the  same  resistance  as  at  200°.  During  cooling, 
the  reverse  changes  take  place,  but  the  resistance  lags  somewhat 
behind  the  temperature.  Between  0°  and  100°  the  resistance  is  re- 
presented by  the  equation  p»0-114f  (1-  0-00798«).  Other  sulphides 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  types,  according  to  their  conductivity. 
In  all  cases,  the  rate  qf  change  of  the  resistance  increases  with  the 
temperature,  and  its  value  is  higher  the  greater  the  resistance.  With 
good  conductors  the  value  is  always  positive  ;  with  bad  conductors,  it 
is  at  first  negative,  but  changes  in  sign  when  the  value  of  the  resis- 
tance has  reached  a  certain  low  point.  It  seems  probable  that  the  sign 
of  the  coefficient  of  temperature  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
resistance,  or  causes  which  determine  it,  and  not  on  accessory  phen- 
omena such  as  electrolysis.  C.  H.  B. 

Influence  of  Voltage  on  the  Formation  of  Ozone.  By  A. 
Chassy  {Campt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1298— 1300).— When  a  small 
EM.F,  is  applied  to  an  ozoniser,  no  ozone  is  formed,  but  as  the  EM.F, 
is  increased,  ozone  begins  to  form  at  a  certain  point  and  a  further  rise 
of  E,M,F,  causes  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  ozone  formed. 
When  the  E.M,F,  is  high,  the  power  of  the  current  to  produce  ozone 
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is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  potential  difference  which  exists 
between  the  armatures.  As  this  law  is  not  applicable  until  a  certain 
KM,F,  is  reached  (which  depends  on  the  size  of  the  apparatus),  the 
author  introduces  the  idea  of  a  dieleotrio  inertia  to  explain  the 
irregularity.  J.  McO. 

Depolfiurisation  of  the  Hydrogen  Electrode  by  Compounds 
of  the  Aromatic  Seriea  By  A.  Panohaud  db  Bottens  {Zeit.  UlelOro- 
chem.,  1902,  8,  306—315,  332— 346).— The  difference  of  potential 
between  a  platinised  platinum  electrode  saturated  with  hydrogen  and 
a  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (or  potassium  hydroxide)  containing 
some  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  diminished  considerably  by  the  addition 
of  a  reducible  substance  to  the  solution.  The  magnitude  of  the 
diminution  is  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  facility  of  reduction  of  the 
compound  used.  The  53  compounds  used  gave  the  following  diminu- 
tions of  F,I).  in  acid  solution.  Nitroso-compounds  064 — 0-5  volt. 
Mononitro-compounds,  0*33 — 0*23  volt.  Nitrosoamines  and  Modiazo- 
hydrates,  0*16 — 009  volt.  Dlazonium  compounds,  0*47 — 0*37  volt. 
Normal  diazotates  do  not  depolarise.  Of  the  dinitro-derivatives  of 
benzene  used,  the  ortho-compound  gave  the  largest  depolarisation ;  other 
similar  regularities  were  not  observed.  T.  £. 

MectrocapiUary  Properties  of  Organic  Bases  and  their  Salts. 
By  A.  Gout  (Compt.  rend,,  1902,  134,  1305—1307.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  83,  435,  592  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  194). — Organic  bases  are  the  more 
active  as  their  molecular  complexity  increases.  Their  salts,  too,  are 
active.  The  experiments  were  made  by  comparing  the  electrocapillary 
curve  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  with  that  of  the  same  solution 
after  the  addition  of  a  base,  and  both  against  that  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  containing  mercurous  sulphate.  The  active  anion 
depresses  the  positive  branch  of  the  curve,  whilst  the  active  cation 
depresses  the  negative  branch.  The  strong  bases  have  almost  the 
same  curve  as  the  salts,  but  that  of  weak  bases  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  salts.  The  effect  of  the  free  base  is  mainly  due  to 
the  undissociated  part;  the  effect  produced  by  the  salts  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  active  cations.  In  general,  non-electrolytes  are  more 
active  than  electrolytes.  J.  McO. 

Conductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Electrolytes  consist- 
ing of  Univalent  Ions.  By  Fbiedbich  Kohleausgh  and  H.  von 
Stbinwehb  {Sitzimgeber.  Z.  Akad.  Wisa.  Berlin,  1902,  581— 587).— The 
following  salts  were  examined :  Osesium  chloride,  thallous  chloride, 
potassium  iodide,  potassium  bromide,  potassium  thiocyanate,  potassium 
fluoride,  sodium  fluoride,  thallous  fluoride,  thallous  nitrate,  silver 
nitrate,  and  potassium  chlorate.  The  behaviour  of  thallous  chloride 
differs  from  that  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals ;  the  equivalent 
conductivity  increases  more  quickly  with  rising  concentration  above 
O'OOl  iT,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  power  of  thallium  of  occurring 
in  a  polyvalent  form.  Thallous  nitrate  behaves  quite  normally,  and  at 
higher  concentrations  thallous  fluoride  is  also  quite  normal.  In  dilute 
solution,  however,  thallous  fluoride  behaves  anomalously,  indicating  that 
hydrolysis  takes  place. 
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The  conduotivity  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  between 
platinised  plates  increases  with  time,  but  solutions  which  are  more  than 
0*01  N  do  not  show  this  change  of  conductivity  with  time. 

The  conductivities  of  the  salts  examined  are  given  in  tables.  From 
the  results  obtained,  the  following  ionic  mobilities  at  18^  are  calculated : 
Li,  33-44 ;  IsX  4355  ;  K,  64-67 ;  Rb,  676 ;  Cs,  682 ;  NH.,  64-4 ;  Tl, 
6600;  Ag,  54-02;  F.  46  64;  CI,  66-44;  Br,  67-63;  I,  66-40;  SON, 
56-63;  NO.,,  61'78;  CIO3,  55-03;  and  lOg,  33-87. 

With  the  aid  of  the  temperature  coefficients  now  accurately  known, 
the  following  ionic  mobilities  at  18°  (previously  only  known  at  25°)  have 
been  calculated:  BrOg,  46  2;  ClO^,  64-7;  10^  47-7;  MnO.,  53-4; 
CHO2,  46-7;  C2H3O2,  350;  CjHgO,,  31-0;  C^HyOg,  27*6;  C^HjOy 
26-7  ;  and  O^U^fi^  24-3.  J.  McC. 

Eleotrolyeis  of  Aqueous  Solutions  with  Platinised  Electrodes 
and  the  Electrolytic  Formation  of  Dithionates.  By  Fritz 
FoERSTEB  and  A.  Fbiessneb  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  2515— 2519).— When  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  sodium  hydroxide  is  electrolysed  with 
platinised  electrodes  at  a  constant  temperature  and  with  the  same 
strength  of  current,  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals  and 
the  anode  potential  gradually  increases,  whilst  the  difference  (in  volts) 
between  the  two  remains  constant.  The  cathode  potential  does  not 
alter  during  the  electrolysis,  and  the  anode  has  the  higher  potential 
immediately  the  cathode  becomes  slightly  polarised,  showing  that  the 
phenomenon  is  due  to  small  quantities  of  oxygen.  This  result  is 
illustrated  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  sulphite.  No  oxygen  escapes 
on  the  anode,  and  some  SO3  ions  combine  forming  SgO^j  ions,  whilst  some 
combine  with  hydroxyl  ions  forming  SO^  ions  and  water.  Several  ex- 
periments are  described,  in  the  most  successful  of  which  47  per  cent, 
of  the  current  was  utilised  in  the  formation  of  dithionate. 

B.  H.  P. 

Velocity  of  Electrolytic  Decomposition  of  Oxalic  Acid  in 

Presence  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Teodob  Akbbbero  {ZeU.  anorg. 
Cftem,,  1902,  31,  161 — 190). — When  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining oxalic  acid  is  electrolysed  between  polished  platinum  electrodes, 
the  oxalic  acid  is  scarcely  decomposed.  When  platinised  electrodes  are 
used,  the  oxalic  acid  is  readily  decomposed.  The  decomposition  is 
therefore  a  secondary  process  which  is  catalytically  influenced  by  the 
platinum  black;  it  is  a  purely  chemical  oxidation  effected  by  the 
eiectrolytically  separated  oxygen.  In  concentrated  solution,  with 
low  current  densities,  or  at  high  temperature,  the  decomposition 
follows  Faraday's  law,  but  in  more  dilute  solution  the  reaction  is 
unimolecular  and  consequently  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  by  atomic 
oxygen.  The  constant  for  reaction  velocity  between  15^  and  55° 
varies  almost  proportionally  with  the  temperature.  J.  MoC. 

Temperature  of  Maximum  Density  and  Electrical  Conduc- 
tivity of  Solutions  of  Barium  Bromide  and  Iodide,  and  Calcium 
Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide.  By  Louis  0.  be  Coppbt  and  W. 
MuLLEB  {Gompt.  rend,,  1902,  134,  1208— 1209).— The  molecular 
reduction  of  the   temperature  of  maximum  density  is  constant  or 
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increases  slightly^  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alkali  metals,  is  least  for 
the  chlorides  and  greatest  for  the  iodides.  It  is  greater  for  barium 
salts  than  for  the  corresponding  calcium  salts.  The  molecular  conduc- 
tivity diminishes  as  the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases. 

C.  H.  B. 

Lowering  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  Water  produced  by  Con- 
centrated Solutions  of  Certcdn  Eleotrolytes,  and  the  Conduc- 
tivity of  such  Solutiona  By  Harbt  0.  Jones  and  Frederick 
H.  GsTMAN  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  433— 444).— The  freezing  point 
and  conductivity  of  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  potassium  hydroxide,  calcium  chloride,  strontium  chloride,  barium 
chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  and  potassium  nitrate  up  to  3iV  have  been 
determined.  Except  in  the  cases  of  the  last  two  compounds,  a  mini- 
mum has  been  found  for  the  molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing  point. 
The  molecular  conductivities  increase  quite  regularly,  showing  no 
trace  of  a  minimum  point.  The  theoretical  discussion  is  reserved  for 
a  later  paper.  J.  McC. 

The  Temperature  Coefficients  of  the  Ions  in  Water.  A  Law 
applicable  to  the  Univalent  Elements.  By  Friedhich 
KOHLRAUSCH  {SUzungsher.  K.  Akad.  Wise,  Berlin,  1902,  572— 680).— It 
has  already  been  shown  {ibid,,  1901,  1026)  that  the  temperature  co- 
efficient of  univalent  positive  ions  is  a  function  of  their  mobility.  As 
it  appeared  strange  that  this  should  apply  only  to  positive  ions,  a  re- 
investigation has  been  made  of  the  negative  ions  and  of  some  of  the 
doubtful  positive  ions.  The  results  indicate  that  the  law  is  quite 
generally  applicable  to  univalent  ions  and  consequently  the  ratio  of 
the  ionic  mobilities  approaches  the  value  1  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  univalent  and  bivalent  ions  is  dis- 
cussed and  its  bearing  on  the  Hittorf  transport  numbers ;  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  the  transport  ratio  can  be  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained from  these  coefficients  than  by  direct  measurement. 

The  similar  relationship  for  all  univalent  ions  between  mobility  and 
temperature  coefficient  leads  the  author  to  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
nection between  dissolved  substance  and  solvent.  The  influence  of 
temperature  being  the  same  in  all  cases  suggests  that  the  ion  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope  of  water  which  moves  with  it,  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  electrical  resistance  and  internal 
friction  of  solutions.  This  hypothesis,  however,  does  not  explain  why 
the  ions  when  arranged  according  to  their  mobilities  fall  into  the 
series :  Li,  Na,  Ag,  K,  Tl,  Rb,  Cs.  J.  McO. 

Methods  of  Determining  the  Heat  of  Solution  at  the  Point 
of  Saturation.  By  Ed.  von  Stackelbebo  (Zeit,  physihcd.  Chem., 
1902,  42,  96— 100).— In  reference  to  a  paper  by  Holsboer  (this  vol., 
ii,  226),  who  prefers  van  Deventer's  method  to  the  author's,  the  latter 
argues  in  favour  of  his  own  method,  and  concludes  that  the  objections 
to  it  urged  by  Holsboer  are  not  valid.  J.  C.  P. 

Polymerisation  and  Heat  of  Formation  of  Zinc  Oxide.  By 
RoBBBT  DB  FoBCBAND  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1426-- 1429).— Pre- 
vious determinations  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  ssino  oxide  have  given 
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values  varying  between  83*28  Cal.  and  88*2  Gal.  (Zn»65).  The 
author  has  redetermined  this  value  by  measuring  the  heat  of  dis- 
solution of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  of  zinc  oxide  in  the 
same  acid.  For  zinc  oxide,  prepared  by  dehydrating  the  crystalline 
zinc  hydroxide  at  125^  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  the  heat  of  solution  is 
27'92  Cal. ;  for  the  oxide  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate  at  350°  for 
4  hours,  the  heat  of  solution  is  25  23  Cal. ;  for  the  oxide  prepared 
from  the  precipitated  hydroxide,  the  heat  of  solution  is  23*91  Cal.  In 
this  case,  it  was  necessary  to  heat  the  hydroxide  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  water.  When  zinc  oxide 
is  produced  by  burning  zinc  in  oxygen,  the  heat  of  solution  is  23  Cal. 
A  determination  of  the  heat  of  solution  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid  gave 
the  value  39*31  Cal. 

Hence  the  heat  of  formation  of  zinc  oxide  from  solid  zinc  and 
gaseous  oxygen  varies  from  8029 — 84*7  Cal.,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature which  has  been  attained  in  the  preparation  of  the  oxide  ;  the 
higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  heat  of  formation. 

The  view  is  expressed  that  the  oxide  undergoes  polymerisation  when 
it  is  heated,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  extreme  values  of  the 
heat  of  formation,  4*41  Cal.,  expresses  the  heat  developed  in  this  process. 
A  specimen  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to  bright  redness, 
whether  cooled  rapidly  or  slowly  or  kept  for  a  long  time,  still  remains 
in  a  polymerised  state.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Ammoniacal  Cupric  Oxide.  By  Albert  Bouzat  {CampL  rend,<, 
1902,  184,  1310— 1312).— The  heat  of  neutralisation  was  determined 
of  a  solution  containing  1  gram-mol.  of  cupric  oxide  and  28  mols. 
of  ammonia  in  14  litres.  With  1  mol.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  heat 
evolved  is  35*5  Cal. ;  with  2  mols.  of  hydrochbrio  acid,  32*1  Cal. ; 
with  2  mols.  of  nitric  acid,  31*8  Cal. ;  and  with  2  mols.  of  acetic  acid, 
SO'O  Cal.  In  each  case,  the  heat  of  neutralisation  is  greater  than  the 
heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  cupric  oxide  or  of  the  ammonia  alone, 
which  proves  that  the  acid  molecule  neutralises  a  complex  base. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  CuO,28NH3  (dissolved)  from  solid  cuprie 
oxide  and  ammonia  solution  is  calculated  to  be  about  4*2  Cal.  The 
complex  ammoniacal  cupric  oxide  is  a  strong  base.  J.  McC. 

Melting  of  Binary  Solid  Mixtures  by  Cooling.  By  Hendbik 
W.  Barhuis  Boozbboom  (Proc.  K,  Ahad.  Wetensch.  Anuteriam^  1902, 
4,  636 — 639). — A  case  is  cited  of  a  binary  liquid  mixture  which  first 
solidifies  on  cooling,  then  partially  liquefies  by  further  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Azoxyanisole  at  114^  passes  into  the  condition  of  liquid  crystals, 
and  at  135^  changes  to  an  isotropic,  clear,  yellow  liquid  ;  quinol  melts 
at  169^  In  the  liquid  condition,  these  substances  are  completely 
miscible  at  temperatures  lying  above  the  line  joining  their  melting 
points  on  a  system  of  coordinates,  where  the  composition  is  repre- 
sented along  the  abscissae  and  the  ordinates  are  temperatures.  Below 
this  line,  the  mixing  limits  are  represented  by  three  straight  lines, 
Cfff  HK,  and  KD,  C  is  the  melting  point  of  azoxyanisole,  H  repre- 
sents the  temperature,  111*6°,  and  a  mixture  containing  11  mols.  per 
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cent,  of  azozyanisole,  iT  represents  106°  and  a  mixture  of  25  mols.  per 
cent,  of  azozyanisole,  and  D  is  the  melting  point  of  quinoL  The 
transition  point  of  solid  into  liquid  crystals  of  azoxyanisole  is  de- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  quinol.  Starting  with  a  mixture  contain- 
ing about  10  mols.  per  cent,  of  azoxyanisole  at  111*6°,  the  formation 
of  liquid  mixed  crystals  first  takes  place ;  on  further  cooling,  the  mix- 
ture solidifies  and  then  again  liquefies.  The  second  liquid  formed  has, 
however,  a  different  composition. 

If  the  liquid  crystalline  condition  be  considered  as  solid  (and  the 
author  believes  that  there  are  sound  reasons  for  this  view),  the  above 
phenomenon  is  one  of  retrograde  solidification. 

Another  case  has  been  found  by  Heycock  and  Neville  with  mix- 
tures of  copper  and  tin.  J.  McC. 

Vacuum  Distillation.  By  Emil  Fischer  and  Carl  Harries 
(jBsr.,  1902,  35,  2158 — 2162). — A  mercury  air  pump  is  too  slow  in  its 
action  to  enable  distillations  to  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  under 
smaller  pressures  than  0*5  mm. ;  this  disadvantage  is  especially  marked 
in  cases  where  easily  volatile  substances  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  and 
hydrocarbons  are  present.  By  using  a  ''Geryk"  vacuum  pump 
(Fleuss'  patent),  however,  and  a  second  receiver  cooled  by  liquid  air, 
wherein  all  ordinary  vapours  and  gases  are  condensed,  distillations  can 
be  readily  carried  out  under  pressures  not  exceeding  0*1 — 0*2  mm. 
The  receiver  in  which  the  distilled  substance  condenses  is  cooled  with 
ice  and  is  connected  directly  to  the  distilling  fiask,  and  to  the  second 
receiver  which  is  kept  surrounded  by  a  Dewar's  vacuum  vessel  filled 
with  liquid  air.  The  pressure  is  measured  by  a  MacLeod — Kahlbaum 
manometer.  The  original  should  be  consulted  for  details  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the  stopcocks ;  the  latter  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  allow  of  the  receiver  being  changed  without  interrupting 
the  vacuum. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus,  distillations 
were  carried  out  with  oleic  acid,  stearic  acid,  glycerol  and  a-methyl- 
glucoside;  that  the  formation  of  gaseous  decomposition  products 
during  distillation  does  not  lower  the  vacuum  is  well  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  on  distilling  dry  Para  rubber.  On  removing  the 
vessel  of  liquid  air,  however,  the  pressure  immediately  rose  from  0*2  to 
15—20  mm.  W.  A.  D. 

Liquefaction  of  G-cuseous  Mixtures.  By  J.  P.  Kuenen  {Zeit, 
phyaikal.  Chmn.^  1902,  41,  43 — 51). — A  criticism  in  the  first  place  of 
Caubet's  recent  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  382),  and  indirectly  of  Duhem's 
theoretical  work.  J.  0.  P. 

Solubility  of  Analogous  Salts.  By  W.  O.  Rare  {Zeit,  anorg. 
Chem.f  1902,  31,  154—157). — Rossi  has  shown  that  the  ratio  between 
the  molecular  weights  of  two  salts  of  the  same  acid  containing  two 
chemically  similar  metals  of  the  same  periodic  group  is  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  ratio  of  their  solubilities.     The  author  has  investigated 
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the  solubilities  of  thallous  nitrate,  sulphate,  chlorate,  perchlorate,  and 
picrate  and  compared  them  with  the  corresponding  values  for  lithium, 
sodium,  silver,  and  ammonium  salts  without  finding  any  regularity. 
Comparison  with  potassium  salts,  however,  shows  a  most  striking 
similarity,  for  the  molecular  solubilities  exhibit  a  very  simple  relation- 
ship. 

As  the  temperature  rises,  the  saturated  solutions  of  thallous  and 
potassium  salts  become  more  nearly  equi molecular.  As  the  molecular 
magnitude  of  the  anion  increases,  there  is  also  a  tendency  for  the 
saturated  solutions  to  become  more  nearly  equimolecular.     J.  McC. 

Theory  of  the  Velocity  of  Ohemioal  Reactions.  By  Rudolf 
Weqscheider  {Zeit.  phyaihal.  Chem,,  1902,  42,  62— 70).~A  reply  to 
Euler  (this  vol.,  ii,  384).  J.  0.  P. 

Relative  Velocities  of  the  Ions  in  Solutions  of  Silver 
Nitrate  in  Pyridine  and  Acetonitrile.  By  Hbbican  Schlundt 
{J,  Physical  Chem.,  1902,  6,  159— 171).— Solutions  of  silver  nitrate  in 
pyridine  and  acetonitrile  were  prepared,  and  the  ion  velocities  deter- 
mined by  the  analyses  of  the  electrode  liquids.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  obtained,  the  values  in  other  liquids  being  added  for 
completeness ;  the  numbers  given  are  the  transference  numbers  of  the 
cation  multiplied  by  100  : 


SolYcnt. 

Volume  in  litres  per  gram-mol.  of  AgNO,. 

0-42. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

10. 

16. 

36. 

40. 

Water  

53-2 

60  0 
38-3 
82-6 

48-3 
84-2 

47-3 
42-2 

44-8 
39-0 

40-5 

53-3 
49*0 

47-8 

47-6 

Acetonitrile    

Pyridine 

44  0 

Methyl  alcohol 

Ethyl  alcohol 



It  is  seen  that  the  values  differ  considerably  but  appear  to  converge 
with  increasing  dilution ;  data  are  not  available  to  determine  whether 
this  is  general  in  solutions.  In  aqueous  solutions,  the  values  decrease 
on  dilution,  in  pyridine  they  increase.  This  increase  is  frequently 
observed  in  aqueous  solutions  in  the  case  of  compounds  which  form 
hydrates,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  silver  nitrate 
forms  definite  compounds  with  pyridine.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Formation  of  Simple  Bthers.  By  M.  Rosenfelo 
Freiberg  {J.  Euaa,  Phys,  Chem.  Soc,,  1902,  34,  422— 430).— In  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  Zagrebin  (t^u£.,  1898,80,  711),  the  author 
has  determined  the  velocities  with  which  various  alcohols  act  on  the 
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esters  of  beDzenesulphonic  acid  to  produce  simple  ethers  together  with 
beDzenesulphonic  acid.  The  following  table  gives  the  velocities  of 
reaction  for  the  different  cases : 


BeDzenesulphonic 
esters. 


Methyl . 
Ethyl  . 
iwBntyl 
isoAmyl 


Alcohols. 


MetbyL 


3019 

2311 

584 

608 


Ethyl. 


1662 

1180 

228 

268 


Propyl.  isoButyl. 


1187 
816 
171 
195 


772 

498 

96 

123 


MoAmyl.    Octyl 


827 
546 
115 
137 


420 


The  relations  of  these  numbers  to  the  structure  of  the  benzene- 
sulphonic  esters  and  to  the  alcohols  are  discussed.  T.  H.  P. 

Saponification  of  the  Esters  of  Carbozylio  and  Sulphonio 
Aoids.  By  Rudolf  Weoscheider  {Zeit,  phynkcU,  Chmi.,  1902,  41, 
52 — 61). — ^In  the  author's  view,  the  saponification  of  the  sul phonic 
esters  by  water  is  not  accelerated  by  hydrogen  ions, — a  contrast 
to  the  case  of  the  carboxylic  esters;  acids  have  an  accelerating 
influence  only  when  they  induce  a  secondary  reaction  which  takes  place 
with  moderate  rapidity  (compare  Kastle,  Murrill,  and  Frazer,  Abstr., 
1898,  i,  140).  Alkalis  exert  an  accelerating  influence  on  the  rate  of 
saponiHcation,  and  the  hydroxyl  ions  may  be  supposed  either  (1)  to 
act  independently  of  the  water,  or  (2)  to  have  a  catalytic  influence  on 
the  water. 

If  saponification  by  water  is  attributed  in  all  cases  to  the  hydroxyl 
ions,  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  an  accelerating  catalytic  influence 
to  the  hydrogen  ions;  this  influence  in  the  c^tse  of  the  sulphonic 
esters  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  in 
the  case  of  the  carboxylic  esters  to  the  square  of  their  concentra- 
tion. The  author  formulates  his  views  in  a  series  of  equations,  and  he 
finds  experimental  verification  of  them  in  the  work  of  Kastle,  Murrill, 
and  Erazer  (loc.  eU.).  J.  0.  P. 

Influence  of  Side  Chains  on  the  Properties  of  Carbon  Com- 
pounds with  Open  or  Closed  Chains.  VII.  Velocity  of  Com- 
bination of  Heterocyclic  Compounds  -with  Alkyl  Bromides. 
By  NiooLAi  A.  Mbnschutkin  {J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  34, 
411 — 422). — ^The  table  on  p.  494  gives  the  velocities  of  combination 
of  allyl  and  methyl  bromides  with  various  derivatives  of  pyridine, 
pipendine,  quinoline,  and  Moquinoline. 

The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  these  results  in  comparison  with  those 
obtained  with  benzene  compounds.  Taken  together  with  the  numbers 
given  in  the  author's  earlier  communications,  those  here  given  show 
that  the  influence  of  the  side  chain  on  the  velocity  of  combination 
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Pyridine 

a-Picoline   

i3-Picoline  

Aldehyde  coUidine 

Piperidine  

a-Pipecoline  ... 

(2-Coniiiie   

i3-Pipecoline  ... 


With. 
CaHBBr. 


276 
66 

436 
66 

20676 
6826 
2684 

28109 


With 
CHjBr. 


578 
213 

316 

85602 

10486 


Qainoline    , 

isoQuinoline    

Quinaldinc 

Lepidiue 

o-Toluqninolioe 

m-Toluquinoline    , 

p-Tolaqainoliiie 

AyloquinoHne    , 

Hydroquiooline 

Hydro-o-toluquinoline 
Hydro-m-tolaqoinoliDe 
Hydro-p-toluquinoline 


With 
CjHjBr. 


29 
866 


0 

0 

34 

0 

300 
284 
849 
610 


With 
CH.Br. 


96 
646 

28 
169 

0 

76 
115 


177 
187 
247 
368 


of  all  compounds — both  with  open  and  closed  chains  and  those  contain- 
ing only  carbon  as  well  as  the  hetero-atomic  ones — ^with.alkyl  haloids 
exhibits  uniform  and  analogous  relations.  T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  Constitution  on  the  Affinity  Constants  of 
Organio  Acids.  By  Rudolf  Wbgscheidxb  {MancUsh,,  1902,  23, 
287—316.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  310).— The  author  has  tabulated 
the  factors  which  represent  the  influence  of  various  substituting  groups, 
on  the  affinity  constants  of  saturated  fatty  and  of  aromatic  acids.  The 
factors  for  halogens  decrease  generally  from  chlorine  to  iodine.  For  a 
negative  substituting  group  in  the  fatty  series,  the  factor  diminishes 
rapidly  with  change  of  the  group  from  the  a-  to  the  /S-position,  and 
then  slowly  to  the  S-position,  after  which  it  remains  almost  constant. 
This  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  usually  accepted  views  as  to  the 
stereoproximity  of  the  y-  and  S-positions  to  the  carboxylic  group. 
The  influence  of  a  methyl  or  ethyl  group  in  the  aposition  is  greatest 
when  replacing  a  hydrogen  atom  of  a  methylene  group,  least  when  of  a 
methenyl  group ;  in  the  /S-position  an  alkyl  radicle  has  a  negative  in- 
fluence which  gradually  changes  to  positive  as  the  radicle  is  removed 
further  from  the  carboxylic  group  ;  the  influence  of  a  methyl  group  in 
the  benzene  series  varies  in  similar  manner,  becoming  positive  in  the 
meta-  and  /xtra-positions ;  hydroxyl  and  methozyl  show  similar  changes 
in  the  nature  of  their  influence.  The  influence  of  the  orMo-position 
resembles  that  of  the  /3,  of  the  mHa  and  para,  that  of  the  y. 

The  factor  representing  the  influence  of  the  carboxylic  group  is  found 
by  dividing  the  afiinity  constant  of  one  of  the  carboxylic  groups  of  a 
'  dibasic  acid  by  the  affinity  constant  of  acetic  acid  ;  the  product  repre- 
sents the  influence  of  the  other  carboxyl  as  a  substituting  group. 

Considerable  differences  between  the  calculated  and  the  determined 
affinity  constants  are  found  in  the  case  of  acids  of  the  malonic  type, 
having  a  strongly  negative  group  or  no  hydrogen  attached  to  the 
a-carbon  atom,  of  derivatives  of  succinic  acid  in  which  an  alkyl  group 
has  replaced  a  hydrogen  atom  of  each  methylene,  and  of  aromatic  acids 
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with  substituting  groups  in  the  position  2 : 6  or  2 : 3  (CO^Hal),  in  the 
latter  case  when  NO^  or  C02Bjta2.  Substitution  in  both  ortka- 
positions  sometimes  weakens  the  negative  influence  of  the  single 
substituting  group.  O.  Y. 

Oatalysis  of  Hydrcudne.  By  Simeoh  Tanatab  {Zeit,  phyaikcU. 
Chem,,  1902,  41,  37— 42).— In  a  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  386),  it 
was  shown  that  the  catalysis  of  hydrazine  sulphate  by  platinum  in 
aqueous  solution  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  SN^H^^ 
4NH3  +  N3.  In  the  present  paper,  it  is  shown  that  free  hydrazine  in 
aqueous  solution  and  in  the  presence  of  platinum  breaks  up  in  the 
following  manner :  21^^'EL^  =  2NH3  +  Nj  +  Hg*  ^^®  evolved  gas  consist- 
ing of  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  In  the  presence  of 
sodium  hydroxide  the  decomposition  of  free  hydrazine  is  different, 
namely,  SNjH^  ^  2NH3  +  2N2  +  3H2,  the  evolved  gas  containing  60  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen.  If,  however,  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  hydr- 
azine sulphate  in  equivalent  quantity,  the  evolved  gas  contains  only 
9 — 10  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  ;  if  the  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxide  is 
increased,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  rises,  but  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  excess  of  alkali  does.it  amount  to  60  per  cent.       J.  C.  P. 

SynthetiG  Analysis  of  Solid  Phases.  By  Wilder  D.  Bancroft 
(J.  Physical  Chem.,  1902,  6,  178— 184).— The  determination  of  the 
composition  of  an  alloy,  which  separates  from  mother  liquor,  is  fre- 
quently difficult,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  mother  liquor  mixed  with 
the  crystals.  The  author  suggests  the  addition  of  a  third  substance 
which  will  not  enter  into  the  alloy.  Then,  if  the  original  composition 
is  o^j  grams  of  A,  and  y^  grams  of  JB  per  gram  of  C,  and  that  of  the 
liquor  is  x^  grams  of  il,  and  ^^  gi'&i^^  o^  ^  P^^  gram  of  C,  then  the  com- 
position of  the  alloy  is  a:^  -  a;2  grams  of  ^  to  ^^  -  ^^  grams  of  B.  Even 
if  the  third  substance  forms  part  of  the  solid  phase,  the  method  is  still 
available,  as  if,  in  a  triangular  diagram,  points  representing  the  initial 
and  final  concentrations  of  the  liqUor  be  taken,  the  composition  of  the 
alloy  is  represented  by  a  point  in  the  extension  of  the  line  joining  the 
two  points,  and  a  second  experiment  with  a  different  initial  concentra- 
tion serves  to  determine  the  alloy.  The  author  indicates  how  by  these 
means  the  equilibrium  field  of  a  three- component  system  may  be  in- 
vestigated. L.  M.  J. 

Equilibria  in  Systems  of  Three  Components,  the  Forma- 
tion of  Two  liquid  Phases  being  possible.  By  P.  A.  Meerburg 
{ZeU.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1902,40,  641—688). — ^An  investigation  on  the 
lines  of  Schreinemakers'  work.  The  systems  chosen  were  (1)  triethyl- 
amine-water-ethyl  alcohol ;  (2)  triethylamine- water-ether ;  (3)  triethyl- 
amine- water-phenol.  According  to  Schreinemakers,  the  binodal  curves 
for  higher  temperatures  may  (1)  be  enclosed  by  those  for  lower  tempera- 
tures— as  for  the  system  water-phenol-acetone  (Schreinemakers,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  393)  ;  or  (2)  enclose  those  for  lower  temperatures  ;  an  example 
of  this  latter  case  has  been  found  by  the  author  in  the  system  amine- 
water-ialcohol.  In  the  other  two  systems  investigated — amine-water- 
ether  and  amine-water-phenol — the  binodal  curves  for  different  tern- 
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peratures  cut  one  another  and  the  field  of  heterogeneous  equilibriam 
is  displaced,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  alcohol,  and  sodium  sulphate, 
studied  by  de  Bruyn  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  266). 

Full  details  are  given  of  the  composition  of  the  phases  in  equilibrium 
with  one  another  at  different  temperatures,  and  the  results  are 
expressed  by  the  usual  graphical  methods.  J.  0.  P. 

Limitations  of  the  Mcusus  Law.  By  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  (/. 
Fhyaical  Chem.,  1902,  6,  190— 192).— The  dissociation  of  a  compound 
in  solution  has  been  deduced  from  that  of  the  vapour  in  cases  where 
Henry's  law  holds.  Thus,  if  the  solubility  relations  of  AB^  A  and  B 
are  Ci  =  kic\f  c^^^k^*^,  ^g'^s^'s*  ^^^  ^^^  equilibrium  equation  is 
jffci  =  CjCj,  then  for  equilibrium  in  Bolwtxovi  {K.k^lk^^\^c^\,  The 
author  shows,  however,  that  this  will  not  hold  if,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  solubility  of  A  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  AB  or  B, 

L.  M.  J. 

The  so-oalled  Negative  Nature  of  Unsaturated  Badiclee.  By 
Daniel  VoblInder  {Ber„  1902,  36,  2309— 2313).— A  reply  to  Hen- 
rich  (this  vol.,  ii,  449).  W.  A.  D. 

Relation  between  Crystalline  Form  and  Molecular  Structure. 
By  H.  ZiENGiEBii  {Zeit.  KrysL  Min.,  1902,  36,  117— 150).— Various 
substances  which  show  great  similarity  in  crystalline  form  without 
being  isomorphous  are  compared.  Thus,  in  the  replacement  of  the 
groups  CO  and  SO^  in  orthosulphobenzoic  and  phthalic  acids,  in 
benzeuesul phonic  and  benzoic  acids,  &c.,  and  in  various  salts  of  these ; 
the  replacement  of  CHg  and  NH  in  methanedisulphonic  acid  and  imino- 
sulphonic  acid ;  of  oxygen  and  halogens  in  salts  of  iodic  and  fluoro- 
iodic  acids,  &c.  Detailed  crystailographic  determinations  were  made 
on  many  of  these  substances  to  enable  the  comparisons  of  the  crystailo- 
graphic axes,  topic  axes,  dec.,  to  be  made.  L.  J .  S. 

A  Method  for  Separating  Crystals  ftom  Alloys.  By  Oornelis 
VAN  Eyk  {Proc.  K,  Akad.  Wetensck.  Amsterdam,  1902,  4,  768 — 761).— 
Objection  is  taken  to  the  methods  which  have  previously  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  temperature  at  which  crystals  begin  to  separate  from  the  molten 
alloy  is  first  determined,  then  about  30  grams  of  the  alloy  are  placed  in 
a  hard-glass  test-tube  which  has  a  capillary  constriction  in  the  centre ; 
if  necessary,  a  small  plug  of  asbestos  can  be  inserted  above  this.  The 
tube  is  evacuated,  then  sealed  and  placed  in  a  specially  constructed 
electric  furnace  capable  of  heating  it  to  the  required  temperature. 
The  furnace  is  set  in  a  properly  adapted  centrifugal  machine,  and 
after  rotating  it  is  found  that  the  liquid  part  of  the  alloy  has  passed 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  crystals  are  retained 
in  the  upper  part. 

Experiments  are  described  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  method. 
For  temperatures  up  to  300^,  no  greater  difference  than  2^  has  been 
observed  before  and  after  rotation.  The  crystals  cannot  be  com- 
pletely freed  from  mother  liquor,  but  the  method  easily  indicates 
whether  pure  metals,  compounds,  or  mixed  crystals  are  deposited 
from  the  alloy.  J.  McG. 
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Plasticity  of  Olay.  By  Paul  Rohland  {Zeit,  anorg.  Chem,,  1902, 
3I9  158 — 160). — ^The  cause  of  the  plasticity  of  clay  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  author  questions  the  mechanical  explan- 
ations which  have  been  offered;  he  suggests  that  those  substances 
which  exhibit  plastic  properties  all  contain  colloids,  and  that  the 
plasticity  is  connected  with  the  peculiar  action  of  water  on  colloidal 
substances.  J.  McC. 

Calculation  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  Josef  Schmidt  {Zett. 
anorg,  Chem,,  1902,  81,  146 — 153). — If  it  be  assumed  that  chemical 
attraction  obeys  the  same  laws  as  the  attraction  of  bodies,  a  numerical 
series  of  atomic  weights  can  be  obtained.  The  author  assumes  that 
every  chemical  valency  corresponds  with  a  determinate  part  of  the 
atomic  weight  and  that  the  atom  consists  of  an  active  part  and  of  an 
inactive  part.  The  inactive  part  is  represented  by  a  and  each  active  part 
by  b,  so  that  the  atom  of  an  univalent  element  is  a  +  6  and  that  of  a 
bivalent  element  a  +  26.  For  the  series  from  lithium  to  fluorine,  the 
fundamental  numbers  are :  a  «  2,  5  «  5  ;  f or  the  series  from  sodium  to 
chlorine,  a  =14,  6  =  7 ;  for  the  series  from  potassium  to  manganese, 
a  =  23,  6  =  12;  for  the  series  from  copper  to  bromine,  a  =  36,  6  =  18. 
Attention  is  called  to  certain  regularities  with  respect  to  these  funda- 
mental numbers.  In  some  cases  (heavy  univalent  elements),  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  atom  is  weighted  too  much  on  one  side  by 
the  chemical  attraction  and  to  balance  this  the  atom  contains  a 
loosely  bound  excess  weight  which  for  sodium  amounts  to  2. 

J.  McC. 

The  Periodic  Ssrstem  and  the  Properties  of  Inorganic  Com- 
pounda  IV.  The  Solubility  of  Double  Sulphates  of  the 
Formula  M'^M'^SO^)^^^^.  By  Jambs  Locke  (Amer.  Chem.  J,, 
1902,  27,  455 — 481). — ^The  salts  examined  contain  alkali  metals, 
except  sodium  and  lithium,  ammonium,  or  thallium,  as  M',  whilst  M'' 
was  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  or 
copper.  The  solubilities  do  not  follow  the  same  order  as  the  atomic 
weights.  The  influence  of  each  metal  on  the  solubility  is  specific 
and  independent  of  the  atomic  weight ;  it  is  retained  throughout  all 
the  compounds. 

The  relation  between  the  solubilities  of  corresponding  salts  of  any 
two  bivalent  metals  can  be  accurately  expressed  by  the  equation 
y  a  a^ +  25^  +  0,  where  ^  and  y*  are  the  salts  of  two  bivalent  metals 
with  the  same  univalent  metal.  The  values  for  the  coefficients  a,  6, 
e  are  calculated  for  a  number  of  pairs  of  bivalent  metals  and  with  the 
aid  of  these  the  solubilities  of  other  salts  can  be  predicted.  The 
applicability  of  an  equation  of  this  type  proves  that  in  a  group  of 
isomorphous  compounds  the  effect  of  a  given  element  on  the  solubility 
of  its  compounds  in  the  series  is  constant  throughout  these  compounds. 

As  these  solubility  relationships  do  not  agree  with  the  positions  of 
the  elements  in  the  periodic  arrangement,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion 
that  for  the  systematisation  of  inorganic  compounds  a  new  classification 
is  required  which  will  properly  represent  the  quantitative  relationships 
and  include  radicles  as  w^l  as  elements.  J.  McC. 
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Lecture  Experiments  illustrating  Various  Types  of  Cata- 
lytic Action.  By  Albert  A.  Notes  and  G.  Y.  Samket  (J.  Am&t. 
Chem.  Soe.,  1902, 24, 498 — 515). — Experiments  are  described  to  demon- 
strate the  various  types  of  catalytic  action,  namely,  catalysis  by  carriers, 
by  adsorbent  contact  agents,  by  electrolytic  contact  agents,  by  water, 
by  dissolved  electrolytes,  by  enzymes,  and  by  inorganic  colloids.  For 
details,  the  original  must  be  consulted.  E.  G. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Halogen  Salts.  By  Paul  Pfeiffer  {Zeit,  anarg.  Chem,,  1902, 
31,  191— 234).— Werner  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii.,  278)  has  instituted  a  com- 
parison  of  the  chloro-salts  and  has  shown  that  these  can  be  classed  in 
one  system  in  accordance  with  the  theory  formulated  by  him.  In 
order  to  complete  the  examination,  the  author  has  collected  details 
of  all  the  complex  bromides  and  iodides  which  have  been  described, 
and  shows  that  these  are  quite  analogous  to  the  corresponding  chlor- 
ides. They  can  be  grouped  in  Werner's  system,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  existence  of  certain  of  them  completely  disproves  Bemsen's 
theory  of  double  salts.  A  list  is  given  of  202  bromides  and  175 
iodides.  J.  McC. 

Behaviour  of  Hydrogen  Chlorides  and  Fluoride  towards 
Care's  Reagent.  By  Edgar  Wbdbkind  {Ber.,  1902,  35, 
2267 — 2269). — Oaro's  reagent  liberates  chlorine  from  aqueous  or 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  and  bromine  from  hydrogen  bromide. 
Attempts  to  prepare  fluorine  by  oxidising  hydrogen  fluoride  with 
Caro's  reagent  under  a  variety  of  conditions  gave  only  negative 
results.  T.  M.  L. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Iodine.  By  Albert  Ladenbubg  {Ber.f  1902, 
85,  2275— 2285).— Iodine,  when  purified  by  Stas'  method,  is  liable  to 
contain  traces  of  chlorine.  Three  experiments  on  the  conversion  of 
silver  iodide  into  chloride  gave  for  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  the 
values  126*957,  126961,  126-963,  mean  126*960,  with  an  error  of 
±00003  (Ag=  107-93,  01  =  35-45),  Stas'  value  being  126-85.  A 
determination  by  converting  silver  into  nitrate  and  then  into  iodide 
gave,  after  correcting  for  the  chlorine  in  the  potassium  iodide,  the 
value  126*87,  but  this  is  considered  less  accurate.  T.  M.  L. 

Physical  Properties  of  Hydrogen  Telluride.  By  Robert  db 
FoRCRAifD  and  Henbi  Fokzes-Diacok  (Compt.  rend.  1902,  134^ 
1209 — 1211). — Hydrogen  telluride  is  readily  obtained  by  the  action 
of  water,  or  better,  oi  acids,  and  especially  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  on 
aluminium  telluride,  AljTeg,  which  is  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate 
mixture  of  aluminium  and  tellurium  by  means  of  magnesium.     Deter- 
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minations  of  the  physicai  constants  of  the  gas  were  made  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  boiling  point,  0^;  melting  point,  -  48° ;  density  of  the  liquid, 
2*57 ;  molecular  volume,  4975.  These  values  do  not  form  a  regular 
series  with  the  corresponding  values  for  oxygen,  sulphur^  and  selenium. 

0.  H.  B. 

The  Densities  of  Mixtures  of  Hydrazine  and  Water.  By 
J.  W.  DiTO  (Proe.  K.  Akad.  Wetenaeh.  Anuterdam,  1902,  4,  756—758). 
— The  sp.  gr.  of  a  series  of  mixtures  of  hydrazine  and  water  has  been 
determined.  Pure  hydrazine  has  the  sp.  gr.  1'0114  at  15^4%  and  as 
water  is  added  the  sp.  gr.  increases  up  to  1'0470,  obtained  when  the 
mixture  contains  64*1  per  cent,  of  hydrazine  ;  it  then  falls  continuously. 
The  composition  of  the  liquid  with  maximum  sp.  gr.  corresponds 
almost  exactly  with  N^H^yH^O.  J.  McC. 

Preparation  of  Gkuseous  Hydrogen  Phosphide.  By  F.  Bodboux 
(Btdl.  Soe.  Chim.  1902,  [iii],  27, 568— 569).— The  method  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Mieitignon  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  482),  but  the  initial 
product  is  less  pure  and  is  more  easily  obtained.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  aluminium  powder  and  one  part  of  red  phosphorus  is  made 
and  the  mass  inflamed;  among  other  things,  aluminium  phosphide 
is  formed.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water 
(not  above  50^),  whereby  the  aluminium  phosphide  is  slowly  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  pure  hydrogen  phosphide.  In  this  experiment,  the 
aluminium  may  profitably  be  replaced  by  magnesium.  A.  F. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Arsenic.  By  W.  Clarence  Ebaugh  {J, 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902, 24,  489 — 497). — Silver  arsenate  was  converted 
into  silver  chloride  by  heating  it  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride ; 
the  mean  of  eight  determinations  gave  75*004  as  the  atomic  weight  of 
arsenic,  the  probable  error  being  ±0*012.  The  silver  chloride  thus 
obtained  was  reduced  to  silver  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ; 
from  seven  determinations  a  mean  value  of  74*975  was  obtained,  with 
a  probable  error  of  ±0*015.  The  results  obtained  by  the  conversion 
of  silver  arsenate  into  silver  bromide  were  not  mutually  concordant. 
Eight  estimations  of  the  lead  chloride  produced  by  heating  the  arsenate 
in  hydrogen  chloride  gave  a  mean  value  75*022,  with  a  probable  error 
of  ±  0*009.  The  value  obtained  as  the  mean  of  three  estimations  of 
the  lead  bromide  formed  from  lead  arsenate  was  75*004,  with  a 
probable  error  ±  0*021.  The  mean  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
arsenic  from  the  whole  of  the  experiments  was  75*008,  and  the 
probable  error  ±  0*006.     (0=160.)  E.  G. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Sodium  Arsenate  (Na,  AsO^). 
ByO.  L  Petbekko  (J.  Buse.  Phys.  Chem,  Soe.,  1902,  84,  391—392).— 
The  interaction  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  sodium  arsenate  yields  a 
compound  of  the  composition  Na0As3O^Y,21H2O,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  hydrate  of  sodium  arsenate  in  which  part  of  the  water 
is  replaced  by  hydrogen  peroxide  :  3Na3As04,5H2O2,16H2O. 

T.  H.  P. 
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Method  of  Collecting  Solid  Carbon  Dioxide  for  Lectnre 
Purposes.  By  Charles  K.  Dabling  (Chem,  ITews,  1902,  85, 
301 — 302). — A  flannel  bag,  made  by  rolliog  coarse  flannel  round  a 
stout  tube  or  rod  and  tying  up  one  end,  is  tied  by  the  other  end  on  to 
the  nozzle  of  a  cylinder  of  carbon  diozida  •  When  the  gas  is  turned 
on,  a  rod  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  soon  forms,  and  can  be  easily 
removed  by  undoing  the  bag  or  catting  it  open.  D.  A«  L. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Cajrbonates.  By  P.  Kazan- 
EZKT  {J.  Ru$9.  Fhy$,  Chem.  See.,  1902,  34,  388—391.  Compare  this 
voL,  ii,  317). — ^The  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  potassium  car- 
bonate yields  two  compounds  having  compositions  represented  by 
the  formuhe  KjOOy2Kfi^^Ufi  and  K,C03,3HjO. ;  the  author 
ascribes  to  them  the  constitutions  (K*0*0-)2CO,2|HgO,  and 
(K*0-0-0-)2CO,3HjO  respectively.  T.  fl.  P. 

Colloidal  Silver.  By  Gael  Paal  (Ber.,  1902,  36,  2224—2236.)— 
Colloidal  silver  is  formed  whenever  a  solution  of  colloidal  sUver  oxide 
is  reduced,  for  example,  by  hydrazine  hydrate.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  protalbate 
or  lysalbate  (this  vol.,  i,  653),  warming  the  mixture  at  100^  until  the 
reduction  is  complete,  and  then  evaporating  after  removal  of  the  inorganic 
salts  by  dialysis.  By  using  large  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium 
lysalbate,  a  solid  product  was  obtained  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid, 
containing  90  per  cent,  of  colloidal  silver.  This  mixture  was  soluble 
in  alkalis,  but  loses  this  solubility  in  part  on  keeping.  The  solutions 
of  colloidal  silver  have  a  characteristic  colour,  and  the  solid  is  grey  or 
black,  with  a  steel  blue  or  greenish-blue  lustre.  This  form  of  colloidal 
silver  is  far  more  stable  than  the  commercial  form  (coUargol),  a  solution 
of  which  can  neither  be  evaporated  nor  frozen,  without  reconversion  of 
silver  into  the  ordinary  form.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Colloidal  Silver  Oxide.  By  Carl  Paal  (fisr.,  1902,  35, 
2206 — 2218). — When  aqueous  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  is  added 
to  a  suspenf(ion  of  silver  protalbate  or  lysalbate  (this  vol.,  i,  653),  the 
whole  of  the  solid  dissolves.  The  silver  appears  to  be  present  as 
colloidal«silver  oxide,  as  not  only  does  the  solution  show  none  of  the  > 
ordinary  reactions  of  silver,  but  on  dialysis  the  alkali  salt  of  protalbio 
or  lysalbic  acid  diffuses,  but  no  silver,  until  ammonia  has  been  added, 
when  the  soluble  ammoniacal  compound  of  silver  oxide  diffuses.  A 
very  concentrated  solution  of  this  colloidal  oxide  can  be  prepared  by 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  the  solution  obtained  as  above,  until  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  and  then  sufficient  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  to 
again  dissolve  it.  After  removing  the  alkali  nitrate  by  dialysis,  a 
mixture  of  alkali  protalbate  and  colloidal  silver  oxide  may  be  obtained 
by  pouring  the  solution  into  alcohol  or  evaporating  it  at  a  low 
temperature.  This  mixture  is  pure  white  when  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation, but  nearly  black  when  prepared  by  evaporation.  Both 
specimens  retain  the  faculty  of  being  soluble  in  water  for  a  very  long 
period.  When  first  prepared,  the  solutions  are  colourless,  but  soon 
become  dark,  probably  from  the  conversion  of  the  colloidal  silver 
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hydroxide  first  formed  into  the  colloidal  oxide.     Hydrazine  hydrate 
redaces  the  oxide  to  colloidal  silver.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Combining  Weight  of  Oaldum.  II.  By  F.  Willy  HiNBiCHSSiff 
{Zeit,  phyaihal.  Chem.,  1902,  40,  746—749.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  137). 
— ^The  combining  weight  of  calcium  has  been  determined  by  the  ignition 
of  calcspar  from  a  Russian  source,  this  calcspar  containing  0*012  per 
cent,  of  silica  and  0*054  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  values  obtained  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  calcium  were  40  139  and  40*136.  In  the  author's 
method  of  ignition,  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  loss  of  the  oxide  by 
sublimation,  and  probably  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  responsible  for 
the  low  values  obtained  by  previous  workers.  J.  C.  P. 

Hydrated  Barium  Silicate.  By  W.  Wahl  {Zeit,  Kryat  Min.f 
1902,  86,  156 — 160). — Optical  and  goniometric  measurements  were 
made  on  crystals  formed  in  a  glass  bottle  in  which  barium  hydroxide 
had  been  left  for  about  a  dozen  years.  The  crystals  are  rhombic  and 
reach  a  length  of  7  mm. ;  sp.  gr.  2*585  and  2*604  ;  their  composition 
is  BaSiOg.eHgO.  Water  is  lost  in  dry  air,  and  all  except  1  molecule 
is  expelled  below  180^;  the  formulei  may  therefore  be  written  as 
BaH2Si04»5H20.  Small  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  zeolites,  were  obtained  by  the  action  of  barium  hydr- 
oxide on  amorphous  silica.  L.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Arsenic-firee  Zinc.  By  Otto  Hshkeb  {J,  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.^  1902,  21,  675—676). — A  few  pounds  of  ordinary  zinc  are 
melted  in  a  clay  crucible  over  a  gas  fire  and  a  piece  of  sodium  is  added, 
using  for  each  pound  of  zinc  about  1  gram  of  sodium  at  a  time.  The 
molten  metal  is  stirred  with  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tubing  bent  at  right 
angles  ;  an  iron  rod  should  not  be  used  on  any  account.  After  remov- 
ing the  scum  with  a  porcelain  spoon,  another  piece  of  sodium  is  intro- 
duced and  the  mass  stirred  and  skimmed  as  before.  Finally,  the  metal 
is  poured  into  a  second  crucible  and  the  treatment  with  sodium  re- 
peated once  more.  When  the  mass  has  considerably  cooled,  the  metal 
is  granulated  by  pouring  into  water,  best  containing  a  very  little 
acid.  L.  DB  K. 

Action  of  Solid  Substances  on  one  another.  By  J. 
Matusohek  {Chem,  Zeit.^  1902,  26,  526—527). — Zinc  nitrite  is  formed 
when  dry  sodium  nitrite  and  zinc  chloride  or  sulphate,  with  or  without 
water  of  crystallisation,  are  shaken  together.  The  heat  developed  by 
the  reaction  decomposes  part  of  the  zinc  nitrite  to  zinc  oxide  with 
evolution  of  brown  fumes.  With  magnesium  sulphate  or  barium 
chloride,  the* reaction  takes  place  less  easily,  but  more  energetically 
with  the  chlorides  of  aluminium,  tin,  or  iron.  G.  Y. 

Alloys  of  Cadmium  and  Magnesium.  By  Octave  Boudouard 
{CompL  rend.,  1902,  134,  1431-^1434.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  512). — The  melting  points  of  mixtures  of  cadmium  and  magnesium, 
varying  in  composition  from  90  per  cent,  cadmium  to  90  per  cent, 
magnesium,  show   three   maxima   (500°,  565°,  and  650°)    and  two 
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minima  (400°  and  560°) ;  the  three  maxima  correspond  respeetivelj 
with  three  compounds,  CdMg,  CdMg^  and  CdMgjo.  The  compound 
CdMg  was  isolated  by  treating  the  mixture  of  75  parts  of  cadmium  and 
25  parts  of  magnesium  with  cold  aqueous  1  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride, 
when  the  alloy  is  left  as  a  grey»  crystalline  powder.  The  compound 
CdMg^  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  mixture  of  53*5  per 
cent,  of  cadmium  and  46*5  per  cent,  of  magnesium  ;  the  third  compound 
WAS  not  isolated.  By  etching  the  polish  surface  of  mixtures  of  appro- 
priate composition,  crystals  of  the  three  compounds  just  mentioned 
can  be  shown  to  be  present.  All  these  alloys  are  white  in  colour,  are 
moderately  malleable,  are  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  are  very  readily 
attacked  in  the  presence  of  water.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Cuprous  Oompounda  I.  By  Guido  Bodlandbb  and  O.  Stobbeck 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  81,  1 — 41). — An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  tension  required  to  separate  cuprous  ions  from  a  normal 
solution ;  incidentally,  side  questions  have  arisen,  such  as  the  degree 
of  dissociation  of  cuprous  salts  and  the  nature  of  the  cuprous  ion, 
(Cu*  or  Cuj").  From  the  solubility  of  cuprous  chloride  in  water,  it  is 
shown  that  decomposition  according  to  the  equation  2CuCl  ^  CuCIg  + 
Cu  (or  CujClj  ^  CuClg  +  Cu)  occurs  and  at  the  same  time  hydrolysis 
takes  place.  The  cuprous  copper  which  is  present  in  the  solution  does 
not  exist  completely  as  simply  cuprous  ions,  but  partly  as  complex 
ions  formed  from  chlorine  ions  and  undissociated  cuprous  chloride  as 
the  neutral  component.  The  solubility  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydro- 
chloric  acid  and  potassium  chloride  solutions  was  also  determined.  At 
low  concentrations  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quotient  [Cl]/[Ou]  is 
nearly  constant,  therefore  at  such  concentrations  the  complex  ion  has 

E probably  the  composition  CuCl,';  in  concentrated  solution,  the  quotient 
Cl]V[CuCl3]  is  constant,  and  in  this  case  the  composition  of  the 
complex  anion  is  OuClg''. 

The  solubility  of  cuprous  chloride  in  presence  of  excess  of  cupric 
Ions  was  determined  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cuprous  ion  is 
Cu*  or  Cug"  i  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion of  the  cupric  salt,  no  definite  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at. 

From  the  results  obtained  on  the  solubility  of  cuprous  chloride  on 
addition  of  potassium  chloride,  it  is  concluded  that  the  compound 
(Cu01)m,ECl  is  formed.  The  E.M,F,  of  concentration  cells  (see  Bod- 
lander,  Festschrift  fur  Richard  Dedekind,  Brunswick,  1901)  containing 
potassium  chloride  was  determined,  and  from  the  results  the  formation 
of  EjCuClg  is  confirmed.  In  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  from  0*1 
to  0'22iVthe  compound  KCuCL  is  formed  and  gives  the  anion  CuCL'. 

J.  McC. 

Constitution  of  Cuprammonium  Salts ;  Action  of  Ammonia. 
By  Albert  Bouzat  {Campt.  rsnd.,  1902,  134,  1216— 1219).— The 
quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on 
a  dissolved  cupric  salt  of  a  strong  acid  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  acid  and  is  considerably  higher  than  that  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  simple  decomposition  takes  place.  It  follows  that  cupram- 
monium salts  are  salts  of  a  complex  base,  and  not  ordinary  basic  salts. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Copper  Ghloro-,  Bromo-,  and  lodo-bismuthites.  By  Febnand 
DucATTB  (Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1212— 1213).— The  action  of 
halogen  salts  of  copper  on  bismuth  sulphide  yields  bronze-grej,  well- 
crystallised  compounds  of  the  type  2Cu2SyBi2S3,2BiSX,  where  X»C1, 
Br,  or  L  They  are  stable  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  decompose 
when  heated  in  air,  and  are  attacked  by  dilute  acids  with  liberation  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  chlorine  compound  has  a  sp.  gr.  6*78,  the 
bromine  compound  6*41,  and  the  iodine  compound  6*50. 

0.  H.  B. 

Colloidal  Merouric  Oxide.  By  Cabl  Paal  {Ber.,  1902,  36, 
2219 — 2223). — When  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  mercuric 
protalbate  or  lysalbate,  or  when  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  an 
alkaline  solution  of  the  sodium  salts  of  these  acids,  a  solution  of 
colloidal  mercuric  oxide  is  obtained,  which  may  be  freed  from  in- 
organic and  some  of  the  organic  material  by  dialysis.  The  colloidal 
mercury  compound  is  not  dialysable.  The  solution  is  yellow  in  colour 
and  only  transparent  when  in  thin  layers.  On  evaporation  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  mixture  of  colloidal  mercuric  oxide  and  salts  of  prot- 
albic  or  lysalbic  acid  is  formed,  which  consists  of  reddish-brown  scales 
and  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  the  colloidal  oxide  are 
easily  reduced,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light,  metallic  mercury 
being  deposited.  With  the  aid  of  lysalbic  acid,  a  solid  can  be  obtained 
containing  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  colloidal  oxide.       K.  J.  P.  O. 

DecompoBition  of  Mercury  Nitrates  by  Heating.  By  J. 
Mybbs  {Proe.  K,  Akad.  Wetenach.  Amsterdam,  1902,  4,  657—659).— 
Crystallised  mercurous  nitrate,  when  heated,  evolves  at  first  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  peroxide  and  nitrogen  trioxide,  and  finally  nitric  oxide. 
If  the  anhydrous  salt  be  used,  almost  pure  nitrogen  peroxide  is 
obtained.  During  the  decomposition,  a  yellow  sublimate  is  formed  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort  and  analysis  indicates  that  this  may  be  a 
mercuro-mercuric  orthonitrate,  Hg'^Kg'J'NO^)^ derived  fromorthonitric 
acid,  HjNO..  The  same  substance  is  produced  by  heating  mercuric 
nitrate  or  by  heating  mercurous  nitrate  in  a  vacuum  tube.  The 
author  supposes  that  at  the  high  temperature  complex  molecules 
Hg4(N08)4  or  Hg4(N03)g  suffer  decomposition  into  this  mercuro- 
mercuric  orthonitrate  with  evolution  in  the  former  case  of  2N0^  and 
in  the  latter  of  fiNOg  and  20,.  J.  McC. 

Influence  of  Cerium  on  Lanthanum  containing  Didy- 
mium  and  Praseodymium.  By  Robert  Maro  {Ber,,  1902,  35, 
2370 — 2376). — A  sample  of  ordinary  brown  didymium  oxide,  giving 
none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  cerium,  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  being  then  rendered  slightly  alkaline  and 
saturated  with  chlorine.  The  greater  part  of  the  oxide  passed  into 
solution,  leaving  a  small,  insoluble  residue.  The  soluble  and  insoluble 
portions,  after  being  reconverted  into  oxides,  exhibited  the  same 
spectral  bands  and  were  apparently  equally  rich  in  praseodymium. 
The  oxide,  obtained  from  the  insoluble  residue,  had,  however,  a  brown 
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colour  and  gave  abundant  indications  of  cerium  and  peroxides ;  the 
oxide  recovered  from  the  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  was  grey  in 
colour  and  did  not  evolve  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  adding  1 — 2  per  cent,  of  a  cerium  salt  to  the  solution  of 
the  grey  oxide  and  igniting  the  mixture,  a  brown  product  was 
obtained  which  resembled  the  original  material  in  evolving  chlorine 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  giving  none  of  the  reactions  of  cerium. 

This  separation  of  didymium  from  cerium  is  less  easily  effected  in 
mixtures  of  praseodymium,  lanthanum  and  cerium  oxides  con- 
taining only  small  quantities  of  neodymium,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  four  times  before  a  white  or  pink  oxide  is  obtained 
which  is  free  from  peroxide. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  presence  of  cerium  is  necessary  for 
the  peroxidation  of  didymium.  Accordingly  mixtures  containing  a 
definite  amount  of  cerium  were  prepared  by  adding  varying  quantities 
of  cerous  salt  to  the  solution  of  the  purified  grey  didymium  oxide,  the 
hydroxides  being  subsequently  precipitated  and  ignited  to  oxides.  It  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  peroxide  present  in  the  product  is  rapidly 
augmented  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  cerium,  this  element 
being  conveniently  estimated  by  Knorre's  method  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
576),  whilst  the  peroxide  was  determined  iodometrically  after  distUla- 
tion  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Small 
quantities  of  cerium  have  very  little  influence  on  the  formation  of 
peroxide,  and  the  action  first  becomes  noteworthy  when  2  per  cent,  of 
this  element  is  present,  the  mixture  then  containing  2 -25  per  cent,  of 
peroxide.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  cerium  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  14'76  per  cent,  of  peroxide;  10  per  cent,  of  this  impurity 
gives  rise  to  35-89  per  cent,  of  higher  oxide,  and  more  than  45 '18  per 
cent,  of  this  product  results  from  the  introduction  of  15  per  cent,  of 
cerium.  The  specimen  of  didymium  oxide  employed  contained  only 
about  15  per  cent,  of  praseodymium,  so  that  the  final  result  must  be 
due  to  the  simultaneous  peroxidation  of  the  neodymium  present. 
Nevertheless,  the  addition  of  cerium  to  pure  neodymium  oxide  does 
not  induce  the  formation  of  peroxide. 

A  sample  of  praseodymium  prepared  by  Schottlander  gave  no 
spectral  bands  of  neodymium  and  no  indications  of  cerium ;  neverthe- 
less, it  had  a  brown  colour,  and  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid 
evolved  an  amount  of  chlorine  corresponding  with  44  12  per  cent,  of 
peroxide.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  free  it  from  cerium  by  the 
above  described  process,  yet  the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of  lantha- 
num oxide  entirely  prevented  the  formation  of  peroxide,  whilst  half 
this  amount  reduced  the  proportion  of  higher  oxide  to  0  50  per  cent. 
Neodymium  and  lanthanum  therefore  seem  to  hinder  this  peroxidising 
action  of  cerium. 

Specimens  of  didymium  oxide  with  2 — 10  per  cent,  of  cerium 
give  very  faint  indications  of  the  latter  element  when  tested  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  or  ammonium  persulphate.  Since  these  reactions 
depend  on  the  conversion  of  colourless  cerous  compounds  into  eerie 
derivatives,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  exchange  of  oxygen 
between  the  didymium  and  cerium  oxides  occurs  even  in  the  hydrated 
condition  and  in  solutions  of  their  salts.  Q.  T.  M. 
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Terbium.  By  Robert  Marc  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  2382— 2390).— An 
earth  obtained  in  the  separation  of  didymium  from  monazite  by  the 
chromic  acid  method  was  freed  from  neodymium  and  samarium  by 
precipitating  with  potassium  sulphate,  and  was  then  fractionally  preci- 
pitated with  ammonia.  During  the  fractionation,  the  oxide  became 
darker  and  finally  deep  ochre- brown  ;  the  erbium  absorption  spectrum 
became  feebler  and  finally  disappeared,  leaving  a  new  band,  X  644 — 641, 
together  with  Soret's  four  holmium-bands,  X  454 — 449,  640,  536,  and 
522.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  fraction  (reckoned  on  B^O^)  was  158. 
This  could  not  be  altered  by  fractionation  with  ammonia,  but  a  further 
separation  was  effected  by  means  of  the  oxalates,  the  atomic  weight 
ranging  from  151*95  to  161*18.  The  brown  colour  of  the  oxide  was 
unaffected  by  the  oxalate  fractionation  ;  it  is  removed  by  igniting  iD 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  loss  in  weight  of  0**069  per  cent.,  whilst  s 
determination  by  titration  of  the  active  oxygen  in  the  same  sample 
gave  0  =  0*075  per  cent. ;  this  would  correspond  with  the  presence  of 
about  1  *5  per  cent,  of  peroxide-forming  earth. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  (1)  that  terbium  oxide  has  an  intense 
ochre-brown  colour,  (2)  that  the  earths  described  as  terbia  have  usually 
been  mixtures  of  yttria  with  a  heavier,  colourless,  spectrum-free  earth, 
probably  ytterbium,  and  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  terbium 
oxide,  (3)  that  terbium  forms  two  oxides,  of  which  the  higher  is  coloured 
(compare  praseodymium),  and  (4)  that  terbium  has  a  characteristic  ab- 
sorption spectrum,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  band  X  464 — 461. 

T.  M.  L. 

Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Chlorides  of  Samarium,  Yttrium, 
and  Ytterbium.  By  Camillb  Matignom  (Compt,  rend.,  1902,  134, 
1308— 1310).— Hydrated  samarium  chloride,  SmCl3,6H:20,  when 
heated  at  100°  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  loses  5  mols.  of 
water,  and  the  sixth  mol.  after  prolonged  heating  at  180°.  The  anhy- 
drous salt  fuses  below  1000°  to  a  brownish  liquid.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  is  very  hygroscopic. 

Hydrated  yttrium  chloride,  YClg^fiHjO,  and  ytterbium  chloride, 
YbCls^fiHgO,  both  act  on  polarised  light ;  the  former  fuses  at  163°,  the 
latter  at  150 — 155°.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride,  they  behave  exactly  as  samarium  chloride  does,  giving  in 
the  first  place  monohydrates,  then  the  anhydrous  salts.         J.  McC. 

Compounds  of  Anhydrous  Aluminium  Chloride  with  Hydro- 
gen Sulphide.  By  E.  Baud  {Gompt  rend.,  1902,  134,  1429—1431). 
— When  dry  aluminium  chloride  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
sulphide,  a  crystalline  sublimate  is  formed  which  consists  of  aluminium 
chloride  containing  a  variable  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  also  absorbed  to  a  certain 
extent.  If  the  chloride  is  treated  with  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  at 
-  70°  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate,  a  white  solid  is  left  which, 
as  the  temperature  rises  from  -45°  to  the  ordinary  temperature, 
gives  off  1  moL  of  hydrogen  sulphide  for  eitch  mol.  of  aluminium 
chloride  used.  The  solid  remaining  still  contains  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  is  a  compound,  Al2Cl0,H23y  which  is  stable  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
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perature ;  its  dissociation  pressure  is  760  mm.  at  about  60^.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  its  heat  of  dissolution  is  +150*56  Oal., 
therefore  the  heat  of  formation  of  solid  AljOl^^H^S  is  +9*45  Cal., 
whereas  that  calculated  by  means  of  Trouton's  formula  from  the  dis- 
sociation pressure  is  9*99  Gal.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Fluoromolybdates.  By  P.  Eazakezey  {J.  Ruaa.  Phya.  Chem, 
Soe.,  1902,  34,  383— 387).— By  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
the  double  salt  of  potassium  fluoride  with  potassium  fluoropermolybdate 
having  the  composition  Mo02F2,2KF,H20,  the  two  fluorine  atoms  of 
the  fluoropermolybdate  molecule  are  first  replaced  by  the  peroxide  resi- 
due, -O'O-,  giving  a  compound  of  the  formula  Mo04,2KF,H20.  Con- 
tinued action  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
substance  approximating  in  composition  to  that  of  potassium  permolyb- 
date.  •   T.  H.  P. 

Atomio  Weight  of  Uranium.  By  Thbodobe  W.  Richards  and 
Benjamin  S.  Merigold  (Chem.  News,  1902,  86,  177—178,  186 — 188, 
201,  207—209,  222—224,  229—230,  249).— Uranous  bromide  waa 
prepared  by  heating  urano-uranic  oxide  in  an  atmoephere'^of  bromine, 
the  bromide  being  sublimed,  transferred  to  a  weighing  bottle,  and  the 
bottle  stoppered,  in  a  specially  devised  apparatus  which  is  described, 
and  which  permitted  all  these  operations  to  be  performed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  either  nitrogen  or  bromine  with  the  rigorous  exclusion  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  bottle  of  uranous  bromide,  after  weighing, 
was  opened  under  water,  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  was  added,  and  the 
bromine  was  precipitated  in  one  series  by  means  of  excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  in  another  by  the  addition  of  the  exact  weight  of  silver  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid.  From  the  first  series,  the  mean  number  238*54, 
from  the  second  series,  238*52,  was  obtained  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
uranium,  the  molecular  weight  of  silver  bromide  being  taken  as 
187*885.  A  correction  is  made  for  the  amount  of  sodium  bromide  in 
the  uranous  bromide.  The  extreme  numbers  in  the  authors'  final  six 
analyses  are  TJ« 238 '46  and  238*60,  the  mean  being  238*53  (0«16; 
Br  =  79 -955).  D.  A.  L. 

Oota-hydrated  Uranium  Sulphate.  By  N.  A.  Oblofp  (J*.  Ruaa. 
Phy8.Chem.JSoc.,  1902,  34,  381— 383).— This  salt,  U(S04)j,B[jO,  can  be 
obtained  in  well-developed  crystals  by  the  action  of  sunlight  oh  a  solu- 
tion of  UOjSO^  in  alcohol.  T.  R  P. 

Charaoteristics  of  Compounds  of  Quadrivalent  UraniuuL 
By  N.  A.  Orloff  {J.  Ruaa.  Phya.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902, 34, 375— 380).— The 
author  has  obtained  well-crystallised  uranium  compounds  of  the  follow- 
ing compositions:  U(C804)j,6H,0 j  2JJ{0fi^^,Kjdfi^fi\nfi\  and 
UCl4,T708,2NaCl,6H20.  T.  H.  P. 

Ammonium  Vanadicophosphotungstate.  By  Edoab  F.  Smith 
and  F&ANZ  F.  Exneb  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  573—578).— 
During  the  investigation  of  a  large  quantity  of  wolframite,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  mother  liquors  from  the  ammonium  paratongstate  had 
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a  dark  colour.  This  colour  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
ammonium  vanadioophosphotungeUUe,  (N^^^O^Yfi^V^O^jWO^iXB^O^ 
which  forms  large,  brilliant,  black,  octahedral  crystal.  E.  G. 

Preparation  of  Antimony  Hydride.  By  Alpbed  Stock  and 
Walthee  Doht  {Ber,,  1902,  35,  2270— 2275).— Alloys  of  antimony 
and  zinc  give  a  very  poor  yield  of  the  hydride ;  a  gas  containing  0*71 
per  cent,  of  the  hydride  by  volume  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
12  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
antimony,  and  a  gas  containing  0*96  per  cent,  of  antimony  hydride  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  25  per  cent,  alloy.  The  sodium 
alloys  give  even  smaller  yields.  Antimony-calcium  alloys,  when  de- 
composed with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  freezing  mixture,  give  a 
gas  containing  up  to  16  3  per  cent,  of  the  hydride,  but  the  total  yield 
of  gas  is  small.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  alloys  of  antimony 
and  magnesium ;  an  alloy  containing  33  per  cent,  of  antimony  decom- 
posed with  1 2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  freezing  mixture  gives  a 
gas  containing  10*4 — 14'0  per  cent,  of  antimony  hydride.  The  remainder 
of  the  gas,  if  carefully  dried,  consists  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  on  cooling 
with  liquid  air,  the  antimony  hydride  separates  in  a  pure  condition.  It 
melts  at  -88°  to  a  water-white  liquid,  boils  at  - 17°  under  760  mm. 
pressure,  leaving  no  residue,  and  gives  a  gas  consisting  entirely  of  the 
hydride  SbHg.  In  a  pure  state,  the  gas  only  begins  to  deposit  antimony 
after  some  hours  at  the  atmospheric  temperature,  but  rapidly  decomposes 
above  150°.  Olszewski  (Abstr.,  1886,  977),  who  states  that  the  gas  begins 
to  decompose  at  -  60°,  was  probably  dealing  with  an  impure  or  moist 
gas.  T.  M.  L. 

Kermes  Mineral  By  Karl  Feist  (Arch.  Fharm,,  1902,  240, 
241 — 244). — The  crystalline  constituent  of  kermes  mineral,  hitherto 
regarded  as  antimony  oxide,  is  shown  to  be  sodium  pyroantimonate, 
'SAjS.^b^OjfiB,^,  It  is  present  when  the  kermes  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing antimony  sulphide  with  10  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  the 
air  having  access ;  in  the  absence  of  air,  the  preparation  has  no  crys- 
talline constituent.  The  analogous  potassium  compound  is  much  more 
soluble,  and  does  not  crystallise  so  easily;  in  consequence,  kermes 
mineral,  prepared  by  means  of  potassium,  instead  of  sodium,  carbonate, 
contains  little  or  no  antimonate.  C.  F.  B. 

Isomorphism  of  Salts  of  Bismuth  and  some  of  the  Bare 
Earths.  By  GOstb  Bodmam  {Zeit.  Kryat.  Min.,  1902,  86,  192—193 ; 
from  Bihang  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  ffandl.,  1900,  26,  II,  No.  3.  Com- 
pcure  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  435). — Mixed  crystals  of  didymium  and  bismuth 
nitrate  belong  to  two  types.  Those  of  one  series  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour  with  Di :  Bi  =  4 : 1  to  1 : 1,  and  the  formula  (Di,Bi)(N03)3,6H50 ; 
sp.  gr.  =2-296 — 2'480.  Those  of  the  other  series  are  of  a  faint 
amethyst-red,  with  Di :  Bi  less  than  1  : 4,  and  only  5H2O ;  sp.  gr. 
=  2-700— 2-813. 

Mixed  crystals  of  bismuth  and  lanthanum  also  belong  to  two  types. 
In  one  series,  with  Bi :  La  =  55  : 1  to  1 2-6 : 1,  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  amount 
gf  yftkt^  ar^  the  same  ^  ixx  bismuth  nitrate ;  another  iQixturCi  wi^h 
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La :  Bi «  67  : 1,  has  6HgO  and  sp.  gr.  =  2*367.    Crystals  of  bismuth  and 

yttrium  nitrate  are  also  of  two  types,  with  sp.  gr.  »2'816 — 2*653  and 

2*286—2*152. 

Only  sulphates  containing  small  amounts  of  bismuth  were  obtained, 

as  given  below  : 

Di :  Bl  Sp.  gr. 

(Di,Bi)2(SOj3,8HjO  2—  49;1  2-86  —3*067 

(La,Bi)2(S0 J^gHjO  7*4—149  : 1  2*870—2*847 

(La,Bi)2(SOJ8,5H30  9*37—210:1  3*148—3*105 

(Y,Bi)j(SOj3,8H20    6*16—139:1  2-561— 2*651 

L.  J.  a 


Radioactive  Bismuth-Poloniuxn.  By  Wilhelh  Mabckwald 
{Ber.,  1902,  35,  2286— 2288).— The  presence  of  some  new  element, 
polonium,  in  ordinary  radioactive  bismuth  has  been  established. 
When  a  solution  of  the  chloride  is  electrolysed,  the  metal  which  is  first 
deposited  is  much  more  radioactive  than  the  original  substance,  and 
even  when  a  polished  rod  of  bismuth  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  a  small,  extremely  active,  metallic  deposit  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  bismuth,  owing  to  the  difference  in  potential  between 
the  new  element  and  metallic  bismuth.  After  three  days,  the  whole  of 
the  active  element  has  become  deposited,  and  the  solution  shows  no 
radioactivity.  The  deposit  contains  small  amounts  of  chloride,  which 
can  be  removed  by  sublimation  ;  the  metallic  bead  thus  obtained  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  exhibits  most  of  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  bismuth  ions.  The  active  rays  emitted  by  the  metal 
and  its  solutions  differ  from  radium  rays,  as  they  are  incapable  of 
passing  through  paper  and  other  obstacles.  The  author  hopes  to 
obtain  sufficient  of  the  new  metal  to  determine  its  atomic  weight. 
The  activity  of  the  specimens  of  polonium  does  not  diminish  even 
after  several  months.  J.  J.  S. 

OoUoidal  Gold.  By  Gael  Paal  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  2236—2244).— 
On  mixing  an  alkaline  solution  of  protalbic  or  lysalbic  acid  and  a 
solution  of  gold  chloride,  a  clear,  pale  yellow  solution  is  obtained, 
which  contains  gold  in  the  ordinary  condition,  as  it  can  be  diajysed 
and  gives  the  ordinary  reactions.  On  warming  this  solution  or 
treating  it  with  formaldehyde,  <&c.,  it  becomes  ruby-red  in  colour,  and 
now  contains  colloidal  gold,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  passing 
through  a  dialyser.  When  the  solution  is  poured  into  alcohol  or 
cautiously  acidified,  a  coloured  solid  is  thrown  down  which  may  con- 
tain 90  per  cent,  of  colloidal  gold.  This  solid  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alkali,  is  of  metallic  appearance,  resembling  iron  pyrites,  and  has  a 
high  specific  gravity.  E.  J.  P.  O. 
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Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Composition  of  Silver  Amalgani  troxa  Sala.  By  Hjalicar 
Sjogren  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.f  1902,  36,  192;  from  Gtol  For.  Fork,, 
1900,  22,  187 — 190). — Two  varieties  of  silver  amalgam  occur  at  Sala  in 
Sweden,  of  which  the  following  analyses  by  R  Mauzelias  are  given. 
I,  Crystals  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  rich  in  faces  are  found  in  cavities 
filled  with  mercury.  The  mineral  is  of  a  brilliant  silver-white  colour  ; 
it  is  brittle  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  II,  Impure  massive  material 
filling  crevices ;  this  tarnishes  yellow,  has  a  hackly  fracture,  and  is  only 
slightly  brittle : 

Insol. 
Ag.        Hg.      Cu.      Zd.      Fe.       S.    (silicate)  Total.    Sp.  gr.   Formula. 
I.  26-48      73-44      —       —       —        —        —        99-92      13-71      AgaHg, 
II.  27-25     63-86    1-88    1-87    1-97    [3-21]    0*96     160  "00      11-66     Ag^Hfo 

L.  J.  S. 

Ferghana  Naphtha.  By  K.  Chabitsohkopf  {J.  EtuM.  Fhya.  Chem. 
Soc.y  1902,  34,  395— 397).— The  author  has  examined  naphtha  from 
Liakan  in  the  Province  of  Ferghana.  It  yields  about  23*8  per  cent,  of 
kerosine,  2-6  of  paraffin,  and  practically  no  '  benzine ' ;  the  percentage 
of  sulphur  is  0*57.  T.  H.  P. 

Discovery  of  Gk>ld  Tellurides  in  Western  Australia.  By 
Abthur  G.  Holroyd  {Trans.  Australian  Inst.  Mining  Fng.,  1897,  4, 
186 — 193)."— The  important  discovery  of  tellurides  of  gold  at  Kalgoorlie 
in  the  East  Goolgardie  gold-field  was  announced  by  the  author  in  27ie 
Kalgoorlie  Miner  of  May  29th,  1896.  The  mineral  species  recognised 
are  calaverite  and  sylvanite;  native  tellurium  is  also  recorded. 
Analyses  of  the  calaverite  gave  : 


An. 

Ag. 

Te. 

44 

traces' 

56 

39-2 

3 

64 

The  gold  set  free  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tellurides  is  amorphous 
("  mustard-gold  ")  or  finely  crystallised  ("  sponge-gold  ").        L.  J.  S. 

[Calaverite  and  Coloradoite  ft'om  Western  Australia.]  By 
Edwabd  S.  Simpson  {Ann.  Frog.  Rep.  Ged.  Survey,  Western  Australia 
for  1897,  1898,  46— 50).— Calaverite  from  several  mines  at  Boulder 
[Kalgoorlie]  is  massive  and  has  a  pale  brass-yellow  colour.  Some 
specimens  are  described  as  having  a  perfect  cleavage  in  one  direction 
[these  are  probably  sylvanite. — L  J.  S.],  whilst  others  have  an  uneven 
to  sub-conchoidal  fracture.  Analyses  (II  by  G.  J.  Rogers)  gave  results 
agreeing  with  the  formula  AuTe^.  Other  specimens  contained  41*28 
and  37*10  per  cent,  of  gold  : 

S.       Cu.      Fe.    Pb,Bi,Zn.    Total.    Sp.  gr. 
—        —        —  —  9d-22        9-811 

0-09     0-21    0-18      traces    100-58  — 

The  telluride  of  mercury,  coloradoite,  is  recorded  from  this  locality. 
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Ail 

Ag. 

I.  57-27 

41-87 

0-58 

II.  59-49 

88-70 

1-66 
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It  is  massive  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  dark  lead-grey  colour  and 
brilliant  metallic  lustre ;  sp.  gr.  9*21.  It  is  associated  with  free  gold, 
ciunabar,  calaverite  and  small  rhombic  crystals  of  another  telluride  of 
gold,  perhaps  krennerite.  L.  J.  S. 

[Ck>loradoite  firom  Western  Australia]  By  Edward  S. 
Simpson  (Arm.  Prog.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey ^  Western  AuaPrcUia  for  1898, 
1899,  57 — 59). — Analysis  of  material  from  Boulder  similar  to  that 
before  described  (compare  preceding  abstract)  gave : 

Hg.  Ag.  Au.  Te.  Total. 

50-40  0-12  trace  [49-48]  10000 

From  these  results,  the  formula  Hg^Te^  is  deduced.  The  formula  at 
present  accepted  for  this  mineral,  namely,  HgTe,  is  based  on  Oenth's 
analyses  of  material  from  Colorado  which  showed  2-9 — 46*8  per  cent, 
of  impurities  ;  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  mean  of  these  analyses  agrees 
better  with  the  new  formula  than  with  the  old.  L.  J.  S. 

Zincite  fi*om  Poland.  By  J.  A.  Antipopp  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.^ 
1902,  36, 176 )  from  Verh.  k.  ru$$.  min.  Gea.,  1900,  38,  prot.  41—42).— 
A  mineral,  thought  to  be  calamine,  from  the  Olkuschsk  mine  is  shown 
by  the  following  analysis  and  the  crystalline  form  to  be  zincite,  a 
mineral  now  recognised  for  the  first  time  as  occurring  in  Russia  : 


ZnO. 

PbO. 

CO,. 

Fe,0^ 

Insol.  Organio  matter.  Total. 

91-47 

5-26 

2-85 

0-11 

012        trace          99-81. 

This  corresponds  with  ZnO,  88*25  ;  PbCOj,  6*41 ;  ZnCO,,  5-03  per 
cent.  L.  J.  S. 

A  Uranium  Mineral  Resembling  Voglite.  By  J.  A.  Antipopf 
{Zeit.  Kry$t.  iftn.,  1902,  36, 175 ;  from  Vwrh.  K.  ruse.  min.  Oe$.,  1900, 38» 
prot.  38 — 41). — The  mineral  is  found  as  fine  scales  on,  and  embedded 
in,  calcite  at  the  Utsch-Kirtan  {lass,  120  kilometres  from  Margelan  in 
Gov.  Ferghana.  It  appears  to  be  isotropic ;  sp.  gr.  3*35.  Analysis  of 
isolated  scales  gave  the  results  under  I ;  neglecting  iron  and  calcium, 
this  gives  the  formula  (CO3)2(TJO2)Cu,10H2O,  near  to  that  of  the 
Bohemian  voglite.  Analysis  of  the  calcite  with  the  enclosed  mineral 
gave  II  j  here  the  ratio  of  TJfi^ :  OuO  is  different  from  that  in 
analysis  I : 

H,0.  COj.  UaO,.  FejO,,  CuO.     CaO.  P,0,.  SiO,.  Total 

I.  42-18  10*88  85-46  1-12  971        185  trace  —  100-64 

II.    4-83  82-86  1172  4-22  8  41  40  12  0-54  8-18  10087 

III.      —         —  78-25  1209  8-41        —  —  —  98*76 

When  the  mineral  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  small,  yellowish- 
green  scales  remain ;  this  insoluble  residue  has  the  composition  given 
under  III,  corresponding  with  the  formula  UjOg^CuO.  Such  a  com- 
pound has  not  before  been  observed  in  nature,  but  has  been  prepared 
by  Debray.  L.  J.  S. 

Separation  of  Glauber  Salt  [Mirabilite]  in  the  Kara-bugas. 
ByNicoLAi  S.  KuRNAKOPP  {Zeit.  £ry$t.  Min.,  1902,  36,  174 — 175j 
from  V^h.  K^  r%i88.  tnin.  Oe»,,  190jO,  38,  prot.  26—27.   Compare  Abstr,^ 
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1899,  ii,  303).— The  solubility  relations  of  glauber  salt  (Na5SO4,10HjO) 
are  as  follows.  In  pure  water,  6-02  per  cent,  at  0°  and  16*8  per  cent, 
at  17*9^  j  in  water  containing  10  parts  of  sodium  chloride,  4  per  cent, 
at  0^  and  14  per  cent,  at  17*9°.  A  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  and  glauber  salt  contains : 

NI4S04.  NaCl. 

At    0° 1-77  32-85  per  cent. 

„  17-9°  1110  33-22 

Analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Kara-bugas  Gulf  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
gave: 

Naa  NajiSO^.  MgCl^  CaSO^. 

10-55  4-80  5-30  045 

On  comparing  these  results  with  the  solubilities  given  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  summer,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  18 — 20°,  the 
water  is  not  saturated  with  salts,  but  that  in  winter  (mean  temp. 
3 — 5°)  glauber  salt  will  separate.  At  no  time  of  the  year  is  the  water 
saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  so  that  the  glauber  salt  separates  out 
alone.  L.  J.  S. 

Scheelite  from  Maderanerthal,  Switzerland.  By  Carl 
Schmidt  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1902,  36,  160— 161).— The  second  crystal 
of  scheelite  that  has  been  found  in  the  Maderanerthal  is  described. 
It  is  an  isolated,  colourless,  and  transparent  crystal  measuring  3*5  cm.  in 
length.    The  angle  (111) :  (111)  is  49''27'.   Analysis  by  Hinden  gave  : 

CaO.  MoO^  WO,.  Total. 

19-46  0-49  79-53  99-47 

No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  small  variations  in  the 
angles  of  scheelite  and  the  amount  of  molybdenum  present. 

L.  J.  S. 

Hydrated  AlnmininTn  Silioatea  By  Konstantin  D.  Glinka 
{Zeit.  Kryst  Miti.,  1902,  36,  188—189  ;  from  Verh.  ru8$.  min.  Ges., 

1900,  37,  311—332.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  89).— The  precipitate 
obtained  when  halloysite  or  kaolin  is  treated  with  potassium  hydr- 
oxide and  the  solution  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  the 
composition  K2Al^i20g,2^H20.  A  precipitate  having  the  same  com- 
position is  also  obtained  when  gibbsite  is  treated  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  silica  in  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
the  mixture  acidified.  L.  J.  S. 

Analcite  in  Ldafisio  Clay  trora  Lebre.  By  Johannes  Fromms 
(Jahresber.  Ver.  NcUumAsB,  BrcMnaehweig,  1902,  13,  6  pp.). — Small 
crystals  of  analcite  with  the  forms  n{211}  and  a{100}  occur,  together 
with  blende,  marcasite,  dolomite,  calcite,  barytes  and  gypsum,  in 
geodes  in  Liassic  clay  at  Lehre,  near  Brunswick.  The  minerals  have 
been  formed  in  the  order  just  named,  and  the  sulphates  have  been 
derived  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides.  Analysis  I  is  of  crystals 
of  analcite  isolated  from  the  carbonates  by  the  action  of  a  10  per  cent. 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  crystals 
have  been  decomposed  on  the  surface  and  coated  with  a  film  of  silica, 
and  this  partly  explains  the  excess  of  silica  showu  in  the  analysis. 
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Other  crystals  not  treated  in  this  manner  gave  the  partial  results 
under  II ;  the  excess  of  silica  is  here  due  to  quartz  grains  enclosed  in 
the  crystals,  which  remain  as  a  gritty  residue  when  the  crystals 
are  decomposed  hy  a  38  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

SiO^  AljOj.  Fe^O,.  CaO.  MgO.  K,0.  Na,0.  H,0.  TotiL 

I.  58  69  20-61  0-48  0*40  004  0'98  1102  8  26  lOO'SS 

11.  67-20  21-71         —  —           —  —             —  —            — 

III.  54-85  21-92  0-57  1*42         --  028  12-54  917  100*25 

Analysis  III  (by  Ohlmer)  is  of  analcite  from  Frombach.     L.  J.  S. 

nvaite  ftom  Siorarsuit,  Gh*eeiilancL  By  O.  B.  BOggild  (Med- 
delelser  om  GronUmd,  1902,  25,  43 — 89). — A  crystallographic  descrip- 
tion, illustrated  with  thirty-two  figures,  is  given  of  the  brilliant  black 
crystals  of  ilvaite  which  occur  somewhat  abundantly  in  augite-syenite, 
sodalite-syenite,  and  foyaite  at  Siorarsuit,  near  Julianehaab,  in  South 
Greenland.  The  natui^  and  artificially  produced  etch-figures  conform 
with  orthorhombic  symmetry.  The  strong  pleochroism  may  even  be 
observed  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  crystals.  Sp. 
gr.  4  0065.  Analysis  by  C.  Christensen  gave  the  following  results, 
agreeing  with  the  usual  formula,  HCaFe"2Fe'"Si20g. 

SiO,.  Fe,0^  FeO.  MnO.  CaO.  HjO.  Total 

•    29-62         19-48        33-28         2-20         14-38         224         101-20 

The  following  table  compares  the  variation  in  the  axial  ratios  with 
the  amount  of  manganese  present : 

MnO  per  cent  aihic, 

Elba    0-74—1-55  0-6665:1:0-4427 

Kangerdluarsuk 1-97  0-6744:1:0-4484 

Siorarsuit    2*20  0-6766:1:0-4499 

Herbornseelbach    6'78— 868  06795 : 1 : 04576 

L.  J.  S. 

Brunevigite,  a  new  Leptochlorite  from  the  Badauthal.  By 
Johannes  Frommk  {Tsch.  Afin.  Mitih.,  1902, 21, 171— 177).— A  chloritic 
mineral  of  wide  distribution  in  the  gabbro  of  the  Hadauthal,  Harz,  is 
described  under  the  new  name  brunsvigite.  It  occurs  as  cryptocrystal- 
line  and  fine  scaly  masses  in  veins  of  quartz,  calcite  and  various 
mineral  sulphides,  in  which  it  fills  crevices  or  forms  smalt,  radially 
fibrous  aggregates.  It  is  green  to  dark  leek-green,  and  optically  uni- 
axial and  negative ;  the  hexagonal  scales  have  a  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  basal  plane.  Sp.  gr.  «  3 '01.  The  following  analysis 
gives  the  formula  6SiOs,2Aip3,6FeO,3MgO,8H20,  which  is  written,  in 
accordance  with  Tschermak's  theory  of  the  chlorites,  as  Sp^At^A^^^  or 
5(Si,Mg3H.09),3(SiAljMgjjHPj,),2(SiAljMgH^08).  The  mineral  is 
most  closely  related  to  metachlorite,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
appearance  and  sp.  gr. 

SiO,.      A1,0,.     FcftO^      FeO.      MnO.     CaO.      MgO.      H,0.   Moistare.   Total. 
27-88     15-81     1-77     31-92    0-61     0-20     952     11-97     0-15     99-73 

L.  J.  S, 
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Oompoedtion  of  Water  in  Salt-lakes  in  the  Orimea.  By 
Nicx>LAi  S.  KuRNAEOFF  (Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1902,  36,  174 ;  from  Verh. 
K.  rugB.  min.  Ges.,  1900,  38,  prot.  24 — 26). — ^The  author  has  previouHly 
shown  that  the  ratio  of  MgS04  :  MgCl,  in  the  waters  of  many  marine 
salt-lakes  in  the  Crimea  is  always  0'5— >0'7.  In  salt-lakes  which 
receive  part  of  their  water  from  continental  areas,  this  ratio  is  less, 
and  in  typical  continental  salt-lakes  it  is  very  nearly  zero.  Analyses 
of  the  water  of  different  salt-lakes  of  the  Perekop  group  gave  the  per- 
centages under  I — III.  Water  (anal.  IV)  from  the  Genitschesk  salt- 
lake,  which  is  situated  near  the  sea,  is  also  of  the  same  character,  and 
is  therefore  largely  collected  from  a  continental  area  : 

GaS04.  CaCI^  MgS04.  MgCl,.  NaCL                    MgS04:MgCl«. 

1.0-05  1-98          —  18-27  8*01  per  cent.         0 

11.  0-05          —          1-96  7-33  24-33        „               0-266 

III.  013  1-39          —  10-26  12-80        „               0 

IV.  0-05         —          3-21  9-21  14-34        „               0-349 

L.  J.  S. 

Volcanic  Dnat  which  fell  on  Bcurbados  after  the  St.  Vincent 
Eruption.  By  John  Smith  Flbtt  {Ahatr.  Froc.  GeoL  Soc,,  1902,  117). 
— The  dust  which  fell  on  Barbados  on  May  7th,  1902,  after  the  volcanic 
eruption  at  St.  Vincent,  is  a  fine,  grey,  gritty  powder,  all  of  which 
passes  through  a  sieve  with  30  meshes  to  the  inch.  It  contains 
plagioclase-felspar  (generally  idiomorphic  labradorite)  coated  with  a 
thin  film  of  glass,  hypersthene,  brownish  monoclinic  augite,  both  fre- 
quently in  perfect  crystals,  magnetite,  apatite,  possibly  zircon,  and 
fragments  of  a  brown  glass.     Analysis  by  W.  Pollard  gave : 

SiOj.  TiOj.         AljO,.         Fe,0,.  FeO.         MnO.      (CoNi)O.      CaO. 

52-81        0-95        18-79        3-28        4-58        0-28        007        9-68 


MgO. 

K,0. 

Na,0. 

P.0,. 

SO,. 

CI. 

H,0.           Total. 

619 

0-60 

3-23 

015 

0-33 

0-U 

0-37        100-35 
L.  J.  S. 

Physiological  Chemistry. 


Metabolism  and  Diet.  By  Francis  W.  €k)0DB0DT,  Noel  D.  Babds- 
WELL,  and  J.  E.  Chapman  {J.  PhyiioL,  1902,  28,  267— 273).— Forced 
feeding  in  the  healthy  subject  caases  marked  deterioration  in  health,  and 
the  bad  effects  last  a  long  time.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  total 
urinary  nitrogen,  but  the  proportion  of  urea  remains  normal.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  retained  is  small,  but  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
the  urine  increase.  In  the  fseces,  the  amount  of  fat  is  increased,  but 
not  the  nitrogen.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Men  with  SpecicJl  Reference  to  Proteid 
Requirements.  By  V.  O.  SivAn  (Bied.  Gentr.,  1902,  31,  351—352 ; 
from  Scand,  Arch.  FhysioL,  11,  308). — In  an  experiment  made  by 
the   author  on  himself   in  which  the  amount  of  nitrogen  consumed. 
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commencing  with  a  normal  diet,  was  reduced  as  much  as  possible 
while  maintaining  equilibrium,  a  minimum,  of  4  srams  was  reached 
with  food  equivalent  to  2747  Cal.  (43  Gal.  per  kilo.)*  The  experiment 
is  not  quite  conclusive,  as  it  lasted  only  four  days,  but  the  limit  as 
indicated  is  probably  approximately  correct. 

On  increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  to  22*6  grams,  it  was  only 
during  the  first  day  or  two  that  any  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
retained. 

Determinations  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  foodjand  excrement 
showed  that  the  changes  in  these  substances  follow  those  of  nitrogen. 

K  H.  J.  M. 

Bdle  of  Crude  Fibre  in  the  Nitrogenous  Metabolism  of  the 
Animal  Organism.  By  W.  Ubtjamtzbw  (Landw.  VersttchB-StcU., 
1902,  56,  463 — 475). — ^Two  sheep  were  fed  for  three  periods  of  6  or  7 
days  with  (1)  400  grams  of  beans,  (2)  354  grams  of  beans  and  310 
grams  of  hay,  and  (3)  300  grams  of  beans  and  353  grams  of  hay.  The 
nitrogen  digested  was  about  the  same  in  each  case  (16*04,  16*93,  and 
15*73  grams),  whilst  the  amounts  of  digested  crude  fibre  and  non- 
nitrogenous  extract  were  24*14,  87*39,  and  132*74  grams,  and  163*54, 
224*54,  and  259*09  grams  respectively.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
amounted,  in  the  three  periods,  to  16*51,  15*60,  and  12*88  grams  per 
head  per  day. 

The  experiment  was  then  continued  for  two  further  periods,  in 
which  the  sheep  received  (4)  380  grams  of  beans  and  140  grams  of 
rice  and  (5)  400  grams  of  beans  and  100  grams  of  sugar.  The  amount 
of  nitrogen  digested  again  remained  the  same,  whilst  the  amount  of 
crude  fibre  digested  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  period.  As 
regards  non-nitrogenous  extract,  the  amounts  digested  in  periods  (4) 
and  (5)  were  about  the  same  as  in  (3).  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine  in  (4)  and  (5)  was  lower  than  in  (1)  but  higher  than  in  (3). 

Experiments  made  with  a  rabbit  are  also  described.  Whilst  starch 
and  sugar  effect  an  economy  of  proteids  in  the  animal  organism,  crude 
fibre  possesses  this  power  in  a  very  limited  degree.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

PhyBiological  Value  of  Meat  By  Johannbs  Fbenzel  and  M. 
ScHBBUSB  {Biad.  CerUr.,  1902, 31,  391—394 ;  from  Arch.  Anat.  PhynoL, 
1901,  284—298  and  499 — 512).— The  experiment  was  made  with  a 
dog  fed  with  470  grams  of  chopped  beef  and  130  grams  of  meat  meal 
(free  from  fat)  per  day  and  lasted  ^ve  days.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  the  bladder  was  emptied  and.  carefully  rinsed 
out  with  3  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution.  The  following  results  were 
obtained. 

1  gram  of  beef,  free  from  fat  and  mineral  matter,  » 5629*25  cal., 
1  gram  of  nitrogen  in  urine  and  in  f»ces  (free  from  fat)  «  7*31,  and 
48*24  Cal.  respectively.  Value  for  1  gram  of  nitrogen  in  meat  meal 
a  25*62  Cal.  Physiological  value  of  the  meat  and  meat-meal  diet 
«  74*84  per  cent.  ^  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Physiological  Value  of  Meat  Extract.  By  Johannss  Fbbmzbl 
and  N.  Tobitama  {Bied,  Centr.,  1902,  31,  391—395  ;  from  Arch.  Anat. 
Fhyeiol.,  1901,  284—289  and  491— 512).— The  experiment  was  similar 
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to  that  of  Frenzel  and  Schreaer  (preceding  abstract).  In  the  pre- 
liminary period,  the  dog  received  potato  starch  (100  grams),  lard  (50 
grams),  and  meat  ash  (3  grams)  per  day.  In  the  experimental  period, 
500  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  meat  extract  was  given  each  day  in  two 
portions.  During  this  period,  the  dog  received  815 '05  Cal.,  and  during 
the  four  days'  experiment  3260'20  Cal.  per  day. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  experimental  period  with  those  ob- 
tained in  the  preliminary  period,  it  is  found  that  addition  of  meat 
extract  to  the  food  resulted  in  an  increased  separation  of  nitrogen  in 
urine  and  fseces  and  an  increase  in  the- heat  values  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  matters.  The  conclusion  is  drawn,  in  agreement  with 
PflUger  but  in  opposition  to  Buhner,  that  the  non-proteid  extract  of 
meat  has  a  very  considerable  share  (about  two-thirds)  in  the  meta- 
bolism. N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  End  Produots  of  Gastrio  Digestion.  II.  By  Leo  LANosTEm 
(Beitr.  ch&m.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  229— 237).— After  gastric 
digestion  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  three  months  on  crystallised 
egg-albumin,  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  gave  no  precipitate, 
but  the  biuret  reaction  was  still  given.  The  difference  between  peptic 
and  tryptic  digestion  is  regarded  as  mainly  quantitative  ;  the  persist- 
ence of  the  biuret  reaction  is  one  important  difference ;  the  absence  of 
histidine  and  arginine  among  the  products  is  another.  The  substances 
isolated  were  leucine,  tyrosine,  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  cystin, 
lysine  (in  small  amount),  pentamethylenediamine,  hydroxy  phenylethy  I - 
amine,  and  "a  polymeric  carbohydrate  containing  nitrogen."  Further, 
a  base  yielding  scatole  and  two  acids  of  uncertain  nature  were  found. 
These  acids  differ  by  their  solubilities  in  alcohol ;  they  give  the  biuret 
reaction,  but  no  other  proteid  reactions.  W.  D.  H. 

Synthetio  Action  on  Dextrose  with  Pancreatic  Ferment. 
By  A.  Cropt  Hill  (Proc.  Physiol  Soc,  1902;  J.  Physiol.,  28, 
xxvi — ^xxvii). — ^The  reversible  action  previously  described  with  other 
diastatic  ferments  also  occurs  with  pancreatic  ferment.  The  import- 
ance of  such  observations  in  explaining  intracellular  syntheses  in 
plants  and  animals  is  pointed  out.  W.  D.  H. 

Human  Intestinal  Juice.  By  Habtoo  J.  Hambubgeb  and 
E.  Hbkma  (Proe.K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1902,4,733—746).— 
The  observers  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of  examining  human 
succus  entericus.  For  surgical  reasons,  it  became  necessary  to  isolate 
a  loop  of  the  small  intestine,  and  this  loop  continued  to  discharge 
intestinal  juice  to  the  exterior  for  some  time  after  the  operation. 
This  juice,  like  that  of  the  dog,  contains  a  substance  which  renders 
pancreatic  juice  active.  It  does  not  exercise  any  energising  influence 
on  the  fat-splitting  and  amylolj^tic  ferments  of  the  pancreas,  but  its 
action  on  the  tryptic  ferment  is  most  marked.  Quantitative  experi- 
ments do  not  bear  out  Pawloff's  view  that  the  active  substance  in  the 
intestinal  juice  is  a  ferment,  for  it  is  not  able,  like  a  ferment,  to  act  on 
an  unlimited  amount  of  pancreatic  juice.  The  name  zymdysin  is 
suggested  as  more  appropriate  than  enterokinase,  because  its  action 
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appears  to  be  that  of  liberating  the  enzyme  (trypsin)  from  its  zymogen 
(trypsinogen). 

Some  experiments  regarding  the  rate  of  secretion  of  the  juice  are 
recorded,  but  although  work  in  this  direction  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
the  results  obtained  show  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  digestive 
juices,  the  amount  is  proportional  to  the  necessities  of  the  digestive 
process. 

Cohnfaeim's  erepsin  is  also  present  in  the  human  juice ;  it  is  not 
identical  with  zymolysin,  because  erepsin  is  destroyed  by  heating  the 
juice  to  59^  for  three  hours ;  zymolysin  is  not  destroyed  until  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  67®.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Simple  Stereoisomeric  Sugars  in  the  Small 
Intestine.  By  Junzo  Nagano  (PflUger's  Archiv,  1902,  00,  389—404). 
— ^The  experiments  were  made  on  dogs  with  a  Vella's  fistula.  The 
amount  of  stereoisomeric  sugars  absorbed  is  different.  Typical  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Sugar.  Strength  of  solatioa.         Amount  absorbed. 

d-Galactose 5  per  cent.  all 

7-5     „  83    per  cent. 

Dextrose 5        „  all 

6       „  75 

7-5    „  69 

(2-Mannose  1        „  all 

2-5    „  71 

5        „  56—59       „ 

(2-Fructose   2*5     „  all 

5        „  88          „ 

7-5     „  60 

Pentoses  are  less  absorbed  than  hexoses,  and  show  also  individual 
differences.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  sugar  is  absorbed  more 
rapidly  than  water  j  in  the  lower  part,  it  is  the  reverse.     W.  D.  H. 

The  Formation  of  i^oValeraldehyde  and  Acetone  fh>m 
Qelatin.  By  Cabl  Neuberq  and  Ferdinand  Blumbnthal  (^m^., 
ehem,  PhynoL  Path,y  1902,  2,  238— 250).— The  origin  of  acetone  in 
the  body  is  a  moot  point.  Whether  it  always  has  the  same  origin  is 
doubtful.  The  views  that  it  comes  from  fat,  from  carbohydrate,  or 
from  intestinal  putrefaction  of  proteids  are  discussed  and  largely  dis- 
missed. The  view  considered  to  be  most  tenable  is  that  it  originates 
by  the  oxidation  of  proteid  material.  The  present  experiments  with 
gelatin  show  that  acetone  is  formed  as  a  result  of  oxidation  in  the 
laboratory.  Another  volatile  substance  separated  out  was  uovaler- 
aldehyde.  The  possible  way  in  which  such  substances  might  originate 
is  discussed.  W.  D.  H. 

Ammonia  in  the  Blood  and  Organs  of  the  Dog.  By  W. 
HorodtRski,  Serqbi  Salaskin,  and  J.  Zalbsei  {Zeit.  physicl,  Chem., 
1902,  35,  246 — 263). — The  amount  of  ammonia  in  dog's  arterial  blood 
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is  very  constant  (average  0'4l  mg.  per  100  grams  of  blood ;  in  hunger 
0*42  ;  after  administration  of  ammonium  salts  0*42).  In  the  portal 
blood,  it  is  from  3  to  5  times  greater.  In  animals  with  an  Eck's 
fistula,  the  amount  of  ammonia  increases.  The  auto-intoxication  in 
such  animals  is  due  to  acid  products,  not  to  the  ammonia.  The  amount 
of  ammonia  in  such  organs  as  the  brain  is  fairly  constant  j  in  organs 
the  activity  of  which  varies,  like  secreting  glands,  it  is  variable.  It 
increases  in  the  brain  when  an  Eck's  fistula  is^  made.  It  increases  in 
the  tissues  and  organs  (except  the  brain)  during  hunger,  indicating 
proteid  katabolism.  Some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Biedl  and 
Winterberg  (this  vol.,  ii,  157)  are  criticised.  W.  D.  H. 

Iron  in  Human  Liver  Cells.  By  P.  Biblfbld  {Beitr,  chem, 
Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  251— 260).— The  amount  of  iron  in  the  normal 
liver  cells  of  women  (0'05  to  0*09  per  cent.)  is  usually  less  than,  and 
varies  within  narrower  limits  than  that  in,  the  livar  cells  of  men  (0*05 
to  0'36).  In  reference  to  age,  the  amount  is  least  at  from  20 — 25 
years,  and  is  then  about  the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  W.  D.  H. 

Aoid  Formation  in  Autolysis  of  the  Liver.  By  Adolf 
Magnus-Levy  {B&itr,  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  261— 296).— In 
the  liver  of  various  animals  subjected  to  autolysis,  the  following  non- 
volatile acids  were  separated,  fermentation  lactic  acid,  cf-lactic  acid,  and 
succinic  acid  ;  the  volatile  acids  include  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  a 
higher  acid  in  small  quantities ;  the  gases  are  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon  dioxide.  This  occurs  whether  the  autolysis  be  con- 
ducted antiseptically  or  aseptically.  The  presence  of  antiseptics  lessens 
the  amounts  of  succinic  and  butyric  acids.  Acid  formation  is  attributed 
to  ferment  action.  The  possibility  of  a  similar  action  during  life  will 
help  to  explain  the  increased  formation  of  acid  in  certain  pathological 
conditions  such  as  fever,  diabetes,  and  phosphorus  poisoning.  The 
auto-digested  liver  is  strongly  reducing;  urobilin  is  also  formed  in 
considerable  amount,  but  whether  from  bilirubin  or  hsemoglobin  is 
uncertain.  W.  D.  H . 

Beticulinand  Collagen.  By  Max  Siegfried  {J.  PhystoL,  1902, 28, 
319— 324).— Polemical  against  Miss  Tebb  (this  vol.,  ii,  218).  The 
existence  of  reticulin  as  a  chemical  entity  is  still  maintained. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Presence  of  Arsenic  in  Normal  Animal  Organs.  By 
Armand  Gautier  (Campt.  rend.,  1902, 134, 1394—1399).  By  Gabriel 
Bertrand  {ilnd.,  1434 — 1437). — Fresh  experimental  evidence  is  given 
in  favour  of  Gautier's  statement  that  arsenic  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  many  animal  tissues  and  organs.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Production  of  Dextrose  by  Muscles.  By  Cad^o  and 
Maignon  {Campt.  rend.,  1902,  134, 1443 — 1445.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
466). — Muscles  produce  sugar  after  death,  as  does  the  liver.  If  they 
are  plunged  into  oil  at  37°,  the  same  amount  of  sugar  is  produced  as  in 
the  muscles  kept  at  the  same  temperature  in  the  air.     If  they  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  ice,  only  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is  formed.  If  they  are 
crushed,  the  maximum  of  sugar  is  produced.  This  function  is  inde- 
pendent of  putrefaction.  W.  D.  H. 

Adrenalin.  By  T.  B.  Aldrioh  (Amer.  J.  Fhysicl.^  1902,  7, 
359 — 368). — Evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  adrenalin  is 
the  reducing  and  blood-pressure-raising  substance  found  in  the  supra- 
renal gland,  and  is  not  a  modified  or  changed  form  of  the  active  sub- 
stance as  Abel  contends.  Epinephrin  and  other  ''  questionable  "  pro- 
ducts are  regarded  as  oxidised  or  changed  forms  of  the  active  principle 
since  they  do  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  W.  D.  H. 

Osseo-albumoid  and  Ohondro-albumoid.  By  P.  B.  Hawk  and 
William  J.  GiEa  {Amer,  J,  Physiol,,  1902,  7,  340—358.  CJompare 
this  vol.,  ii,  408). — ^The  albumoid  obtainable  from  bone  after  hydration 
of  the  collagen,  is  the  substance  previously  described  by  Broesicke  as 
keratin.  It  is  not  keratin  or  typical  elastin,  although  it  somewhat 
resembles  elastin.  Its  percentage  composition  is  0,  50*16  ;  H,  7*03 ;  N, 
1 6'  1 7  j  S,  1 '  1 8  j  0,  25  *46.  It  contains  no  phosphorus.  Chondro-albumoid, 
previously  described  by  Momer,  is  also  free  from  organic  phosphorus ; 
its  percentage  composition  is  0,  50*46  ;  H,  7 '05;  N,  14  95  ;  S,  1*86  ; 
O,  25-68.  W.  D.  EL 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  By  Emil  Zdarek  {Zeii,  physioL  Cksm., 
1902,  35,  201 — 204). — The  specimen  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  examined 
was  obtained  from  a  meningocele  occurring  in  a  woman.  370  c.o.  of 
clear  fluid  were  obtained,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  faintly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  sp.  gr.  1*0018.  It  reduced  Fehling's  solution  and  gave 
characteristic  crystals  of  phenylglucosazone.  It  contained  neither 
lecithin  nor  cholesterol.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  analysis 
in  parts  per  1000  : 

Dry  residue     '  10*452 

Organic  substances 2*096 

Proteid    0*768 

Substances  soluble  in  ether 0*358 

Ash  soluble  in  water 8*220 

Ash  insoluble  in  water 0*168 

The  soluble  ash  consisted  of  SO3,  0048 ;  CI,  4*245  ;  COj,  0*498 ; 
KgO,  0167;  Na^O,  4*294  ;  less  0  =  01,  0*958  ;  total,  8*294. 

W.  D.  H. 

Speoifio  Heat  of  Milk.  By  Wilhelm  Flbischmann  (J.  l/ondw., 
1902,  50,  33 — 76). — The  results  of  new  determinations  show  that  the 
specific  heats  of  cream,  milk,  and  skim  milk  are  0*8494,  0*9407,  and 
0  9512  respectively.  The  specific  heat  increases  slightly  with  the 
percentage  of  fat,  and  it  also  increases  with  the  age  of  the  milk. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  in  his  Lehrbtich  d.  Milchtoirtsehafi 
(1891,  36)  that  the  fat  of  milk  and  cream  is  probably  in  a  fluid  state, 
the  author  now  considers  that  when  milk  is  kept  at  the   ordinary 
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temperature   (12 — 20°)  or  at  lower  temperatures,   the  fat    readily 
solidifies.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Film  on  Heated  Milk.  By  Lbo  F.  Bettobb  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1902,  7,  325— 330).— The  formation  of  a  film  or  skin  on 
heated  milk  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  proteid.  This  proteid  is 
caseinogen.  The  presence  of  fat  facilitates  film  formation,  but  is 
not  essential  Whilst  surface  evaporation  facilitates  film  production, 
it  is  not  necessary  (compare  Jamison  and  Hertz,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  672). 

W.  D.  H. 

Haemolytic  Action  of  Venin.  By  A.  Calmbtte  {Compt.  rend.,  1902, 
134,  1446—1447). — ^The  venin  of  snakes,  especially  of  the  cobra, 
luemolyses  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  horse,  dog,  rabbit,  guinea-pig, 
and  rat  rapidly  ;  those  of  the  ox,  fowl,  pigeon,  and  frog  are  more 
resistant.  Flexner  and  Noguchi  {J.  exp.  Med.,  1902,  March  17)  state 
that  if  the  corpuscles  are  freed  from  serum  by  salt  solution  and 
oentrifugalisation,  they  are  no  longer  hsmolysed  by  venin,  but  that 
they  dissolve  perfectly  when  restoied  to  their  original  serum.  They 
conclude  that  the  alezine  of  the  serum  is  essential  for  the  solution  of 
the  corpuscles.  In  the  present  research,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found 
that  the  normal  serum  has  anti-h»molytio  power,  which  is  destroyed 
at  56^.  Yenin  can  be  heated  to  75°  without  losing  its  properties. 
The  washed  corpuscles  are  able  to  fix  the  venin,  and  when  transferred 
to  serum  which  has  previously  been  heated  at  62°,  they  rapidly  dis- 
solve. W.  D.  H. 

Physiologioal  Action  of  Extracts  of  AnimcJl  Tissues.  By 
Swale  ViNOBNT  and  William  Sheen  {Proc.  PhyeioL  See.,  1902;  J. 
Physiol.,  28,  xix — ^xxi). — Saline  decoctions  of  nervous  tissues,  muscle, 
testis,  kidney,  spleen,  pancreas,  liver,  stomach,  intestine,  lung,  and 
mammary  gland,  all  produce  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  when  intravas- 
Gularly  injected.  Whether  the  depressor  substance  is  the  same  through- 
out is  uncertain.  Suprarenal  medulla  and  the  infundibular  portion 
of  the  pituitary  body  are  the  only  tissues  which  yield  a  pressor  substance. 
The  latter  contains  also  a  depressor  subbtance,  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  obtained  from  nervous  tissues  generally.  The  depressor 
substance  in  muscle  and  nervous  tissues  can  be  extracted  by  alcohol, 
but  not  by  ether.     Its  action  is  not  counteracted  by  atropine. 

W.  D.  H. 

Intestinal  Calculi.  By  Gustavb  Patein  and  B.  Brouant  {J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  509— 512).—Three  intestinal  calculi 
excreted  by  a  patient  had  the  following  percentage  composition, 
water  11*95,  organic  matter  2*00,  magnesium  phosphate  10*95, 
calcium  phosphate  6*14,  calcium  carbonate  52*66,  and  sulphur  16*30. 
The  last,  a  quite  unusual  constituent  of  such  secretions,  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  by  the  medicinal  employment  of  the  substance 
by  the  patient.  A  case  of  rectal  secretion  of  sulphur  mixed  with 
magnesium  oxide  originating  in  this  manner  is  also  quoted. 

T.  A.  H. 
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Bxoretion  of  Indozyl,  Phenol,  and  Qlyouronic  Aoid  in  Phlor- 
idzin  Diabetes.  By  Paul  Mayer  {Beitr.  chem.  Phynd,  Path.,  1902, 
2,  217 — 228). — In  phloridzin  diabetes,  no  glycuronic  acid  passes  into 
the  urine,  nor  is  there  any  increase  in  the  excretion  of  phenol  or  indozyl. 
There  is  no  relationship  between  the  excretion  of  indoxyl  and  phenol 
and  that  of  glycuronic  acid.  If  the  excretion  of  this  acid  is  increased 
by  well-known  methods,  that  of  the  aromatic  substances  mentioned 
does  not  rise ;  this  conflicts  with  the  statements  made  by  Lewin  (this 
vol.,  ii,  272).  W.  D.  H. 

Lymphagfogue  Action  of  the  Strawberry.  By  Lafatettb  B. 
Mendel  and  Donald  R  Hooker  {Amer.  J.  Fht/siol.,  1902,7, 380—386). 
— It  is  well  known  that  eating  certain  fruits,  especially  strawberries, 
produces  in  a  few  susceptible  people  an  urticaria  comparable  to  that 
produced  by  eating  shell-fish.  This  led  to  the  question  whether  it  is  a 
lymphagogue.  Clopatt  {Skand.  Arch.  PhytM.,  1900,  10,  403)  found 
that  it  was,  and  the  present  experiments  on  dogs  confirm  his  conclusion. 
The  action  cannot  be  explained  by  the  small  amount  of  sugar  and  salt 
in  the  fruit.  An  aqueous  extract  of  strawberries  injected  intraven- 
ously produces  an  increased  flow  from  the  thoracic  duct,  a  fall  of 
blood  pressure,  and  a  lessening  of  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 
These  effects  are  most  marked  with  the  first  injection.  There  is  little 
or  no  diuretic  action.  These  facts  place  strawberry  extract  among 
Heidenhain's  first  class  of  lymphagogues.  The  lymph  was  obseryed  to 
flow  after  the  animal's  death,  and  this  emphasises  the  importance  of 
living  or  ''  surviving  "  cells  as  a  factor  in  lymph  formation. 

W.  D.  H. 

Method  of  Characterising  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Proteids.  By  Gustavb  Patein  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  15, 
573 — 577). — ^When  an  animal  is  injected  with  the  blood  serum  of  an 
animal  of  a  different  species,  the  serum  of  the  injected  specimen 
acquires,  after  a  period  of  a  few  days,  the  property  of  precipitating 
fresh  serum  obtained  from  the  source  of  the  injection.  This  property 
is  not  strictly  specific  :  thus  serum  obtained  from  a  rabbit  originally 
injected  with  human  blood  serum,  precipitates  the  latter  copiously,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  fresh  serum  obtained  from  the  dog,  sheep,  pig,  guinea- 
pig,  <kc.  All  albuminous  liquids  produced  in  metabolic  processes  are 
sensitive  to  serum  cultivated  in  this  manner,  and,  conversely,  such 
serum  can  be  prepared  by  the  injection  of  other  metabolic  liquids,  such 
as  urine,  A;c.  The  author  discusses  the  experimental  results  which 
have  led  to  these  conclusions,  and  makes  suggestions  for  the  application 
of  these  results  to  the  characterisation  of  sx)ecimens  of  blood  and  the 
sources  of  the  pathological  proteids  of  urine.  T.  A.  H. 
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Preparation  of  Permanent  Yecust  with  Acetone.  By  Robbet 
Albebt,  Eduard  Buohneb,  and  Budolf  Bapp  {Ber.,  1902,  35, 
2376 — 2382). — The  activity  of  yeaat  can  be  preserved  by  drying  at  a 
low  temperature  and  then  sterilising  by  heat  (Buchner,  Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  380,  and  1901,  i,  179)  or  by  killing  with  alcohol  and  ether  (Albert, 
Abetr.,  1901,  i,  180).  Better  results  are  obtained  when  the  yeast  is 
killed  with  acetone.  The  product  is  a  white,  dusty  powder,  contain- 
ing 5*5 — 5 '6  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  yield  of  dried  yeast  is  30  to  32 
per  cent.  In  72  hours,  the  dried  yeast  will  decompose  about  its  own 
weight  of  sucrose,  and  liberate  about  half  its  weight  of  alcohoL  The 
activity  of  the  yeast  decreased  in  two  cases  by  only  10  and  19  per 
cent,  respectively  after  keeping  for  six  months,  and  only  one  sample 
out  of  eighteen  was  found  to  be  imperfectly  sterilised.  The  acetone- 
yeast  is  more  active  than  that  dried  by  alcohol  and  ether,  probably 
because  the  destructive  action  of  the  alcohol  is  eliminated;  the 
fermentation  also  proceeds  much  more  rapidly,  the  acetone-yeast 
liberating  as  much  carbon  dioxide  in  an  hour  as  the  alcohol-ether 
yeast  in  3  hours.  T.  M.  L. 

Effect  of  Nitrogen  on  Nitrates,  and  of  Humous  Substances 
on  the  Inoculation  of  Leguminous  Plants.  By  Friedrich 
NoBBE  and  L.  Bichtbe  {Landw.  Veraucha-StcU.,  1902,  56,  441—448). 
— Pot  experiments  are  described  in  which  oats  and  soy  beans,  both 
separately  and  mixed,  were  grown  in  humous  soil  and  a  mixture  of 
the  soil  with  sand.  In  each  case,  one  set  of  pots  was  inoculated,  the 
other  not;  and  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  soil  there  were  additional 
pots  which  received  potassium  nitrate  (5  and  10  grams  respectively). 
The  inoculation  was  effected  by  means  of  an  extract  of  soy  bean  soil 
from  Japan. 

It  was  found  that  the  effect  of  inoculation  was  diminished  both  by 
the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil  and  by  the  nitrate  added.  The 
activity  of  the  nodule  bacteria  was  increased  when  oats  were  grown 
with  beans,  owing  to  the  oats  taking  the  nitrates  from  the  soil. 

The  yield  of  oats  was  greater  when  the  oats  were  grown  with  beans 
than  when  grown  alone.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amino-acids  as  Food  Material  for  Lower  Forms  of  Plant 
Life.  By  Oskab  Emmbblino  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  2289— 2290).— Only 
certain  amino-acids  can  act  as  food  material  for  moulds,  and  even 
closely  allied  acids  behave  in  very  different  manner.  Of  a-  and 
/3-amino-acids,  the  former  only  can  act  as  food  material  and  these  only 
for  certain  moulds.  y^Aminobutyric  acid  is  an  excellent  food  for  all 
the  moulds  investigated  ;  a-aminobutyric  acid,  t-leucine,  and  tyrosine 
are  of  but  little  value  as  food  supplies.  Of  the  aromatic  compounds, 
2-pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  foods,  and 
so  also  to  a  certain  extent  is  phenylalanine. 
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a- A mino-)3-hydrozy propionic  acid  is  an  admirable  food,  bat  /3-amino- 
a-hydrozypropionic  acid  is  absolutely  useless. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  FenicUlium  glawsum^  AapwgiUug  ' 
niger,  A.  davatui,  A.  oryzm  and  Mucor  mucedo.    The  results  are  not 
always  the  same  with  different  moulds.  J.  J.  S. 

Function  of  Peroxides  in  Cell-life.  By  A.  Bach  and  Eobebt 
Chodat  (J?«r.,  1902,  36,  2466—2470.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  344}.— 
The  oxydases  of  the  plant  cell  have  the  power  of  forming  peroxides  in 
the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  and  these  can  be  detected  by  the  liberation 
of  iodine  from  hydriodic  acid.  The  juice  of  Lathraa  sqtutmaria 
contains  an  oxydase,  which  turns  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue,  and  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen  this  juice  yields,  with  barium  hydroxide,  a 
precipitate  which  liberates  iodine  from  hydriodic  acid,  but  does  not 
react  with  titanic  and  sulphuric  acids.  This  substance,  therefore,  has 
the  properties  of  an  acylated  hydroperoxide.  When  the  juice  is  kept 
until  the  guaiacum  reaction  disappears,  the  peroxide  reaction  also 
disappears.  Liberation  of  iodine  is  also  brought  about  by  the  freshly- 
cut  stems  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  and  the  peroxide  may  be 
detected  by  the  same  reaction  in  the  living  cells  of  the  potato. 

A.  H. 

Has  Hydrogen  Peroxide  a  Function  in  Cell-Ufe?  By  Oscar 
LoBW  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  2487— 2488).— The  facts  adduced  by  Chodat 
and  Bach  (this  vol.,  ii,  344)  do  not  prove  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  the  cells  of  the  moulds  growing  in  solutions  containing 
this  substance.  Since  these  moulds  are  very  rich  in  catalase  their 
comparative  immunity  towards  hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  cell  is  able  to  decompose  this  substeuice. 

A.  H. 

Decomposition  of  Carbohydrates  in  Germinating  Dates.  By 
J.  GBtJss  {Ckem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  942 ;  from  Ber,  deui.  bot.  Ges.^  20, 
86 — 44). — Whilst  a-mannan  from  date  seeds  yields  mannose  in  pre- 
sence of  malt  or  yeast  diastase,  Eeiss  failed  to  detect  mannose  in 
germinating  dates. 

By  keeping  endosperms  from  date  plants  two  months  old  in 
water  with  thymol  as  antiseptic,  a  solution  was  obtained  which  con- 
tained mannose,  as  well  as  galactose,  sucrose,  and  invert  sugar.  The 
amount  of  reducing  sugar  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
endosperm.  The  sucrose  was  no  doubt  present  in  the  embryo  before 
germination.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Transformations  of  Proteids  during  Germination.  By 
OusTAVB  ANDRi  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  995— 998).— The  total 
nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  as  proteids,  legumin,  and  soluble  amides, 
was  determined  in  haricot  seeds  and  in  seedlings  at  five  different 
periods  from  June  1  to  June  13. 

The  results  showed  that  the  production  of  new  proteids  commenced 
when  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  seedlings  reached  that  of 
the  original  seeda  At  the  same  time,  the  total  nitrogen  which  had 
remained  stationary  began  to  increase. 
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The  legumin  diminished  rapidly  during  germination,  but  did  not 
disappear  completely.  When,  howeyer,  the  seeds  were  germinated  in 
darkness,  the  seedlings  (a  month  old)  were  found  to  have  lost  the 
whole  of  the  legumin  and  albumin,  whilst  the  soluble  nitrogen 
amounted  to  83*5  per  cent  of  the  total.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Transpiration  of  Apples.  By  Richabd  Otto  {Landw.  Versuchs- 
Stat.,  1902,  56,  427—439.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  678).— The 
results  of  experiments  in  which  apples  were  kept  under  a  bell  jar 
showed  that  there  was  a  slight  loss  of  water  in  nearly  every  case.  The 
whole  of  the  starch  disappeared  in  23  days,  whilst  the  invert  sugar 
increased.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  must  was  increased  by  transpiration, 
especially  in  the  case  of  unripe  fruit.  The  amount  of  malic  acid 
diminished,  whilst  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  extract. 
A  second  series  of  experiments  is  described,  in  which  the  apples  were 
kept  under  the  usual  conditions. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  transpiration  is  advantageous  to  the 
production  of  cider  in  the  case  of  unripe  apples,  especially  when  they 
contain  much  starch,  provided  that  the  process  is  not  of  too  long  dura- 
tion (more  than  3 — 4  weeks).  N.  H.  J.  M« 

The  Boric  Acid  Controversy.  By  Edmukd  0.  von  Lippmann 
{Chem,  Zeit,,  1902,  26,  465). — Attention  is  called  to  the  natural  occur- 
rence of  traces  of  boric  acid  in  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  grown 
in  southern  climes.  L.  db  K. 

Adds  of  Bignonia  Oatalpa.  By  Abnaldo  Piutti  and  R  Comak- 
DUCCi  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  f£7,  615— 620).— From  the  unripe 
fruits  of  Bignonia  eatcUpa,  the  authors  have  obtained  j9-hydroxybenzoic 
acid  (Sardo's  catalpic  acid,  Abstr.,  1885,  272)  and  a  compound  of 
j>hydroxybenzoic  and  protocatechuic  acids,  G*fllQ0^fC^^fi^y2Kfi.  They 
incline  to  the  belief  that  these  acids  exist  in  the  fruit  in  the  form 
of  glucosides,  but  this  point  is  being  further  inreatigated.       A.  F. 

Prussic  Acid  in  the  Opening  Buds  of  Prunus.  By  £.  Yeb- 
SOHAFFBLT  {Proc.  K.  Akod.  WeUnsch.  Amsterdam,  1902,  6,  31—41).— 
The  hydrocyanic  acid  present  in  the  buds  of  Prunua  Zaurocerasus  and 
F.  Fadys  increases  in  amount  in  the  fresh  shoots,  whether  grown  in 
the  light  or  in  the  dark.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present  as  a  gluco- 
side  similar  to  amygdalin,  and  is  not  drawn  from  the  internodes  of  the 
previous  year's  growth.  G.  Y. 

Mechanism  of  the  Chemical  Changes  in  Plants  Subjected 
to  the  Influence  of  Sodium  Nitrate.  By  Eugj^ne  Chababot  and 
Alkxandbb  HiiBEBT  {C<mpt.  rend.,  1902,  143>  1228— 1230).— Six  rows 
of  peppermint  plants  about  4  metres  long  were  watered  on  May  23rd 
with  a  solution  of  500  grams  of  sodium  nitrate  in  20  litres  of  water 
and  the  proportions  of  water,  organic  matter,  esters,  and  essential  oils 
in  the  plants  were  determined  from  time  to  time.  The  results  show 
that  when  the  plant  reaches  a  suitable  stage  of  development  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  water   diminishes   and   the  proportion  of  organic 
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matter  increases  more  markedly  under  the  influence  of  sodium  nitrate 
than  under  normal  conditions.  Sodium  nitrate  also  causes  the  produc- 
tion of  an  essential  oil  constantly  richer  in  esters  and  poorer  in  men- 
thol and  menthone  than  that  formed  under  normal  conditions.  The 
effect  of  sodium  nitrate  is  therefore  similar  to  that  of  sodium  chloride, 
although  the  mechanism  of  the  influence  is  probably  not  the  same, 
since  sodium  nitrate  increases  the  chlorophyllien  function  whilst 
sodium  chloride  reduces  it.  C.  H.  B. 

Number  and  Depth  of  Boots  of  Diflferent  Plants  with 
Various  Manures.  By  Conbad  yon  Sbelhobst  {J,  Landto,,  1902, 
50,  91—104.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  508).— The  results  obtained 
with  a  variety  of  plants  showed  that  manuring  increased,  not  only  the 
development  of  the  roots,  but  also  their  depth  in  the  soiL  The  soil  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  was  very  uniform,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  divergent  results  might  be  obtained  when  the  subsoil  differs  to 
any  extent  from  the  surface  soil.  The  results  are  of  practical  import- 
ance as  they  indicate  that  one  effect  of  manuring,  at  any  rate  on 
suitable  soils,  is  to  increase  the  power  of  crops  to  resist  the  effects  of 
drought  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  roots.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ohioory  and  the  Production  of  Leaves.  By  £m.  Caspiaux 
{Bied.  Cmtr.,  1902,81,  403—406;  from  Bui,  Inst.  GwihUmx,  1901, 
No.  70,  17). — When  chicory  roots  were  allowed  to  produce  new 
growth  much  of  the  inulin  (20  per  cent.)  was  utilised.  Of  the  ash  con- 
stituents, the  roots  lost  much  of  the  potassium  but  very  little  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  originally  present.  There  was  also  a  considerable  re- 
duction (about  15  per  cent.)  in  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  roots.  The 
nitrogenous  substances,  both  proteids  and  non-proteids,  undergo,  how- 
ever, no  essential  change,  but  merely  migrate  to  the  newly-formed 
growth.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Potassium  and  Phosphorio 
Aoid  on  Barley.  By  Thsodob  Bemt  and  O.  Neumann  {Bied.  Cenir., 
1902,  31,  374—379 ;  from  BL  Gersterir,  Eop/er^,u.  Kartoffelbau,  1901, 
227,  261,  305,  and  337). — ^Twenty-nine  field  experiments  were  made  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  in  which  barley  was  grown  without 
manure,  with  12*5  lb.  of  potash  (as  40  per  cent,  potassium  salts),  with 
10  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid  (as  superphosphate),  and  with  the  same 
amounts  of  potassium  salts  and  superphosphate  together  per  half 
morgen.  On  the  whole,  the  two  manures  had  almost  the  same  effect 
on  the  production  of  grain,  whilst  potassium  had  the  greater  effect  on 
straw  production.  The  results  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  percentage  number  of  cases  in  which  the  manures  were 
decidedly  effective  on  light  and  heavy  soils  respectively  are  as  follows  : 

Fotaaainm  salts.    Superphosphate.    Both  mannres. 

Light  soils 42*9  64*3  85*7 

Heavy  soils  83*3  83*3  100*0 

Vegetation    experiments  were  made  with  the  same  soils  in  pots. 
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Potassium  was  applied  as  chloride  and  phosphoric  acid  as  monocalcium 
salt,  and  all  the  pots  received  nitrogen  (as  ammonium  nitrate)  and 
calcium  carbonate.  The  amounts  of  proteids  in  the  grain  varied  only 
slightly.  Phosphoric  acid  increased  the  yield  without  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  grains.  Potassium,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  both 
the  yield  and  the  weight  of  the  grains,  the  number  of  grains  being 
unaltered.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Bzperiments  with  Barley.  By  Budolf  TJlrioh 
(BUd,  Centr,,  1902,  81,  380—381 ;  from  FiiMing's  Lcmdw.  Zeit.f 
1900,  533). — As  regards  the  effect  of  manuring  on  the  quality  of 
barley,  it  was  found  that  the  application  of  manures  increased  the  per- 
centage of  water,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  potassium  manures,  the 
amount  of  starch  in  the  air-dried  grain,  and  that  nitrogenous  manures 
increased  the  percentage  of  proteids,  which  was  diminished  by  potass- 
ium and  phosphatic  manures  when  applied  in  large  amounts.  The 
percentage  of  starch  increases  almost  equally  with  the  dry  matter. 

Peruvian  guano  containing  N,  7  ;  Kfi,  4  ;  and  PgOg,  10*5  per  cent, 
is  recommended  for  barley.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rye  and  Wheat.  By  F.  Babnstein  (I^ndw.  Vwsucha-Stat.^ 
1902,  56,  369 — 418). — The  paper  contains  analyses  of  rye  and  wheat 
grain,  bran,  and  meal  by  different  investigators,  as  well  as  some  new 
analyses  ]  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plants  and  the  feeding  values 
of  bran  and  meal  are  also  discussed  in  detail.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Digestion  of  Maize  by  Fowls.  By  Simeon  Pabaschtschuk  {J. 
Landw,,  1902,  50,  15 — 32). — The  results  of  experiments  with  fowls 
indicate  that  they  digest  the  constituents  of  maixe  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  larger  animals  ;  the  results  resemble  those  furnished  by  pigs 
rather  than  those  obtained  with  horses  and  cattle.  Previous  investi- 
gators obtained  much  lower  results  as  regards  crude  fibre. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relation  of  the  Ohemical  Composition  and  Anatomical 
Oharacter  to  the  Value  of  Potato  Tubers.  By  Fb.  Watebstradt 
and  M.WILLNER  (Bied.  CerUr.,  1902,  31,  329—331 ;  from  BL  Geraten-, 
Hc^en-f  tt.  Kartoffelbau,  1901,  293). — The  outer  layer  of  fresh  potatoes 
contains  considerably  more  starch,  crude  fibre,  and,  generally,  proteid, 
but  less  non-proteid  nitrogen,  and  usually  less  total  nitrogen  than  the 
marc.  The  amounts  of  proteid  nitrogen  and  starch  in  the  dry  matter 
of  the  outer  layer  do  not  differ  much  from  those  in  the  dry  matter  of 
the  marc,  but  as  a  rule  the  latter  contains  rather  more  proteids. 

In  the  case  of  varieties  of  potatoes  which  give  large  yields,  the  tubers 
contain  relatively  more  marc  tissues  than  varieties  which  give  small 
yields.  There  seems  to  be  no  i*elation  between  the  feeding  value  of 
potatoes  and  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  starch,  and  nitrogen,  &c., 
which  they  contain,  but  in  the  better  varieties  it  is  found  that  the 
relation  between  starch  and  total  nitrogen  is  a  narrow  one. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Relation  between  the  Amounts  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Ammonia  in  Plants,  especially  in  Sugar-beeta  By  Henri 
Pellet  {Z«U.  Ver.  deiU.  Zuckerind.,  1902,  5^,  390— 393).— It  was 
shown  by  Champion  and  Pellet  (Abstr.,  1876,  420,  and  1880,  569) 
that  plants  always  contain  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  and  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  present  are  such  as  are  required 
for  the  formation  of  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate.  .  The  author  now 
gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  Egyptian  beets  grown  in  soil 
formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  Nile  mud  and  containing  only 
traces  of  either  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  In  this  case  also,  however, 
the  above  relation  between  the  quantities  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  found  to  hold.  T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Nitrogen  in  Absence  of  other  Nutritive  Sabstance& 
By  H.  WiLFABTH  {Bifid.  Cmtr.,  1902,  31,  430—431 ;  from  Bl.  Zucker- 
riibenbau,  1901,  15). — Sugar-beets  grown  without  potassium  and  with 
little  nitrogen  contained  1 1*03  per  cent,  of  sugar.  With  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  but  without  potassium,  the  roots  contained  0*0062  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  Potatoes,  similarly  manured,  contained  14*6  and 
9*76  per  cent,  of  starch  respectively.  Exclusive  nitrogenous  manuring 
has  therefore  the  reverse  of  the  desired  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alterations  in  the  Composition  of  the  Beet  during  Ripen- 
ing. By  Earl  AndblIk,  Yl.  Stanek,  and  K.  Ubban  {Zeit. 
Zuckerind.  Bohm.,  1902,  26,  343— 363).— The  authors  have  made 
exhaustive  analyses  of  the  leaves,  leaf-stems,  and  roots  of  beets 
pulled  at  different  times  during  the  harvest.  An  account  is  given  of 
the  methods  employed  and  results  obtained,  and  also  of  those  of 
previous  workers  in  this  direction. 

The  analytical  numbers  show  that  the  value  of  the  leaves  and  leaf- 
stalks as  manure  diminishes  during  the  maturation  of  the  plant,  but 
that  their  food-value  remains  practically  unaltered.  The  quality  of 
the  roots  is  improved  very  considerably  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  alkalis,  nitrogen,  and  reducing  matters.  T.  H.  P. 

Cultivation  of  Mangels  on  the  Experimental  Fields  at 
Grignon  in  19CX)  and  1001.  By  Pibbbb  P.  Deh^bain  and  C. 
DuPONT  {CompL  rend.,  1902,  -134,  953 — 958).— Sugar  mangels  gave 
decidedly  better  results  than  the  older  kinds.  The  i^  variety  is  most 
suitable  for  dry  soils  and  the  white  variety  for  wet  soils. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  Variations  in  the  Oom- 
position  of  Butter.  By  L.  Malpeaux  and  J.  Delattbb  {Ann, 
Agron.,  1902,  28,  209—223.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  168).— Beet  pulp 
does  not  affect  the  taste  of  butter  as  sometimes  stated;  it  may 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  volatile  acids,  and  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  brewer's  grains  and  green  fodder.  Horse  beans 
increased  the  volatile  acids.  Oleaginous  foods  greatly  alter  the  com- 
position of  butter  by  causing  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  volatile 
fatty  acids. 
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The  effects  of  race,  individuality,  period  of  gestation,  and  season  are 
also  discussed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Influence  of  Feeding  on  the  CompoBition  of  the  Fat 
of  Milk.  By  B.  Sjollema  {Froe.  K.  Akad.  Wetemch.  Amsterdam, 
1902,  6,  746—756). — In  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands  at  certain 
seasons  the  butter  obtained  has  a  high  refraction  number  and  a  low 
Reichert-Meissl-Wollny  number,  which  depends  on  the  small  amount 
of  volatile  fatty  acid.  Such  butter  is  suspected  of  adulteration  and 
its  sale  has  been  prohibited  in  some  countries.  The  peculiarity  is  largely 
dependent  on  feeding.  Feeding  on  beet  foliage  raises  the  R.M.W. 
number,  and  experiments  with  molasses  indicate  that  it  is  mainly 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet-leaves  which  acts  favourably  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  lower  fatty  acids.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Changes  in  Peat  Soil  after  Several  Years'  Cultiva- 
tion and  Manuring.  By  Hjalmar  yon  Feilitzek  {Bied,  Gentr,, 
1902,  31,  362—365  3  ^rom  Svenska  MosshiUurfor.  Ttdskr.,  1901, 
319 — 329). — ^The  soil  of  the  experimental  field  at  Flahult  consists 
mainly  of  very  slightly  decomposed  peat,  about  3  metres  deep.  Some 
of  the  plots  had  an  application  of  sand  (500  cubic  metres  per  hectare) ; 
it  was  found  after  8  years  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  sand 
remained  near  the  surface. 

Analyses  of  the  soil  made  in  1892,  1894,  and  1900  showed  that  the 
nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphoric  acid  increased  in  the  course  of  six 
years.  The  surface  soil  of  the  plots  to  which  sand  had  been  added 
gained  less  phosphorus,  but  more  potassium,  than  those  which  did  not 
have  an  application  of  sand.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  showed  a 
marked  increase,  but  for  cereals  and  root  crops  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  nitrogenous  manures. 

In  addition  to  the  peat  soil,  the  Flahult  experiments  include  plots 
on  humified  peat  containing  2*89  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Some  plots 
remained  without  sand,  others  had  an  application  of  sand  which  was 
mixed  with  the  soil,  whilst  a  third  series  received  a  layer  of  sand.  The 
surface  soil  became  considerably  richer  in  phosphoric  acid  during  the 
experimental  period,  and  there  was  also  a  gain  of  potassium,  but  con- 
siderable amounts  of  potassium  and  calcium  descended  to  the  subsoil. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  on  Peat  Land.  By  Hjalmab  von 
Feilitzkn  {J.  Landw.,  1902,  50,  77—90.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
269). — ^A  risum^  of  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  conducted  at 
Jonkoping  and  Flahult  during  the  last  13  years. 

The  peaty  soil  contains  very  little  potash.  A  certain  amount  of 
potash  is  frequently  supplied  in  sand  or  loam  applied  to  the  land,  but, 
as  a  rule,  manuring  with  potassium  is  of  great  importance.  The 
potassium  of  peat  soil  is  comparatively  readily  soluble  and  a  good  deal 
may  be  lost  in  drainage ;  a  certain  amount  is,  however,  retained  by 
the  soil  and  this  amount  tends  to  increase. 

The  Swedish  peat  soils  are  very  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  with  the 
few  exceptions  of   those   which   contain  vivianite,   and   even   these 
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require  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  from  time  to  time.  Basic  slag, 
superphosphate,  and  Wiborgh  phosphate  are  about  equally  suitable 
manures  for  peat  soil;  bone  meal,  Algerian,  Somme,  and  Belgian 
phosphates  are  less  suitable,  whilst  apatite,  Lahn  phosphorite  and  Red- 
onda  phosphate  are  too  insoluble  in  undecomposed  peat  land.  The 
soil  retains  phosphoric  acid  with  great  tenacity,  and  the  drainage  con- 
tains only  traces  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Whilst  one  variety  of  peat  soil  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  other 
("  Hochmoor  ")  contains  very  little.  Of  the  different  manures  (sodium 
nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  fish  guano),  sodium  nitrate  is  the 
most  suitable  for  peat  land.  The  chief  value  of  dung  when  applied  to 
peat  is  in  connection  with  the  microbes  thus  introduced,  as  they  are  of 
importance  in  the  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  nitrogenous  matter. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Action  of  Bone  Meal  Phosphoric  Acid.  By  Oscar 
Kellner  and  0.  BOttcher  (Bied,  Centr.,  1902,  31,  305—307 ;  from 
Deut.  landw.  Fresse^  1901,  Nos.  23  and  24.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
275). — ^The  unfavourable  results  obtained  with  bone  meal  by  Wagner 
and  Maercker  are  attributed  to  the  simultaneous  application  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  to  the  experiments  having  been  made  on  soil  rich  in 
calcium. 

The  slower  action  of  bone  meal  as  compared  with  basic  slag  and 
superphosphate  is  shown  by  applying  the  three  manures  in  the  spring 
to  a  quick-growing  plant  such  as  white  mustard  3  in  this  case,  the  bone 
meal  gave  very  inferior  results  as  compared  with  the  other  two 
manures.  Addition  of  15  grams  of  calcium  carbonate  to  the  3*5  kilos, 
of  soil  reduced  the  yield  in  each  case,  but  to  the  largest  extent  with 
bone  meaL  A  greater  amount  of  carbonate  (30  grams)  had  very  little 
or  no  further  effect  in  reducing  the  yield  where  basic  slag  and  super- 
phosphate were  employed,  but  in  the  case  of  bone  meal  reduced  the 
yield  by  about  50  per  cent. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  phosphoric  acid  should  not  be  applied 
to  soils  when  limed,  unless  the  soil  has  already  received  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Manurial]  Action  of  Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  as  Ammonia. 
By  Max  Geblach  {Bied,  CsrUr.,  1902,  31,  371—372;  from  Jahresber. 
Landw.  Versucha-Stat.  Poeen,  1900—1901, 11).— The  effect  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate  and  as  ammonium  salts  is  almost  the 
same  when  the  soil  contains  sufficient  amounts  of  sodium,  potassium, 
and  calcium.  But  sodium  nitrate  gives  decidedly  better  results  than 
ammonium  salts  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  these  substances. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Analytical  Chemistry. 


New  Form  of  Abich's  Mortar.  By  W.  I.  Iwanoff  {J.  Buss. 
Fhya.  Chem.  Soe,^  1902,  34,  397). — The  author  proposes  to  modify  the 
well-known  steel  mortar  used  for  powdering  minerals  by  cutting  the 
cylindrical  portion,  in  which  the  pestle  fits,  longitudinally  into  two 
halves,  these  being  held  together  by  a  ring  which  screws  on  to  the 
base.  Such  an  arrangement,  views  of  which  are  given,  allows  of  the 
mortar  being  readily  taken  to  pieces.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Literature  of  Volumetric  Solutions  and  the  Subst€uiceB 
employed  for  Standardising  them.  By  Ludwio  Yanino  and 
R  Seitteb  {ZeiL  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  141—218). — A  compendium 
of  the  processes  and  materials  employed  for  preparing  standard  solu- 
tions, with  references  to  the  original  papers.  M.  J.  S. 

Inapplicability  of  Winkler's  Method  of  Fractional  Com- 
bustion of  the  Hydrogen  to  the  Examination  of  Natural 
Gas.  By  K.  Chabitschkoff  (J".  Russ.  Phys,  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  34, 
393 — 395). — In  determining  hydrogen  when  mixed  with  methane, 
Winkler  recommends  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  by  means  of 
slightly  palladinised  asbestos.  This  method  cannot,  however,  be  em- 
ployed for  natural  gases,  since  these  contain  constituents,  such,  for 
instance,  as  itfopentane,  which  would  undergo  oxidation  at  the  same 
time  as  the  hydrogen.  T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Perchlorate  in  Saltpetre.  By  Augusts  Dupr^ 
{J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  825— 826).— Twenty  grams  of  the 
sample  are  introduced  into  a  covered  70  c.c.  nickel  crucible  and 
the  perchlorate  is  reduced  to  chloride  by  heating  for  an  hour  in  a 
Gilbert's  furnace  at  545^.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  solution  made  up  to  200  c.c.  After  estimating  the  chlorine  in  25  c.c. 
by  Mohr's  method,  100  c.c.  are  precipitated  with  a  small  excess  of 
standard  silver  solution  (1  c.c. » 0001  chlorine),  4  c.c.  of  strong 
nitric  acid  are  added,  and  after  boiling  and  subsequent  cooling  the 
liquid  is  filtered  and  the  excess  of  silver  estimated  by  Yolhard's 
thiocyanate  method. 

Allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  any  chloride  existing  as 
such;  this  is  estimated  in  10  grams  of  the  original  sample  as 
directed.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Fluorides  in  Butter.  By  Otto  Hehneb  and 
Chables  W.  Hehneb  {Analyst,  1902,  27,  173— 179).— Fifty  grams 
of  the  butter  are  melted  in  a  beaker  after  rendering  slightly 
alkaline.  The  aqueous  portion  is  drawn  off,  a  little  calcium  chloride 
is  added,*  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  small  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate  added  to  precipitate  the  calcium  compounds.  The 
precipitate,  consisting   of  ciJcium  borate  (if   borates   be  present  in 
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the  butter),  fluoride,  carbonate^  phosphate,  and  probably  sulphate, 
is  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  treated  with  hot  dilute  acetic  acid  to 
dissolve  out  the  carbonate,  borate,  and  phosphate.  The  residue  is 
again  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  When  cold,  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  and  the  crucible  covered  with  a  waxed  glass  plate  on  which 
scratches  have  been  made  with  a  pin.  The  crucible  and  its  oon- 
tents  are  then  gently  heated  on  a  sand-bath  for  2  hours.  Should 
fluorides  be  present,  the  glass  is  etched.  It  was  found  that  1  mg. 
of  calcium  fluoride  gave  a  distinct  etching  on  the  glass.       W.  P.  S. 

The ''Natromdtre."  By  D^hiohel  (Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,7, 
204 — 209).— A  mathematical  criticism  of  P^sier's  old  and  new  ''natro- 
m^tre  "  unsuitable  for  useful  abstraction.  L.  ds  K. 

Test  for  Nitrogen  in  Pyrrole  Compounds  by  Lassaigne's 
Method.  By  Eduard  A-  Kehber  {Ber,,  1902,  36,  2623—2525).— 
The  usual  procedure  is  altered,  so  that  the  sodium  (or  potassium)  is 
heated  first  in  a  constriction  of  the  test-tube,  and  then  the  substance, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  wider  portion.  The  vapours  of  the  sub- 
stance thus  pass  over  the  molten  metal  with  a  more  certain  formation 
of  cyanide.  B.  H.  P. 

Arsenic  in  Glycerol.    By  J.  Bougault  (/.  Pharm,  Chim.^  1902, 

fvi],  15,  527 — 529). — The  method  employed  by  Engel  and  Bernard 
Abstr.,   1896,  ii,  448)  is  recommended  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in 
glycerol.    0*004  gram  per  litre  can  be  readily  detected  by  this  process. 

T.  A.  H. 

Separation  of  Arsenic,  Tin,  and  Antimony.  By  William  R 
Lang,  0.  M.  Oabson,  and  J.  C.  Mackintosh  {J,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,,  1902, 
21,  748). — ^The  solution  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
the  three  metals  is,  if  necessary,  first  reduced  by  means  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  the  metals  are  then  precipitated  as  sulphides.  The  washed 
precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  15  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
the  residue  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  warm  water,  and  the  arsenic  acid 
in  the  filtrate  precipitated,  as  usual,  with  magnesia  mixture,  and  finally 
weighed  as  pyroarsenate.  The  antimony  is  then  separated  from  the 
tin  oxide  by  digesting  for  an  hour  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
the  undissolved  tin  oxide  ignited  and  weighed.  The  antimony  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  sulphide  is  then  converted  into  oxide  by  nitric  acid,  and, 
after  ignition,  weighed  as  the  tetroxide. 

Experiments  made  to  quantitatively  separate  the  sulphides  of  tin 
and  antimony  from  arsenic  trisulphide  by  means  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  were  unsuccessful,  as  a  varying  amount  of  arsenic  trisulph- 
ide also  dissolves.  L.  j>b  K. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Butter.  By  H.  Djboop 
RiOHMONi)  and  John  B.  P.  Habbison  {Analyst,  1902,  27,  179—181.)  — 
Twenty-five  grams  of  the  butter  are  weighed  out  into  a  beaker,  and 
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25  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  6  grams  of  milk  sugar  and  4  c.c.  N 
sulphuric  acid  in  100  c.c.  are  added.  The  beaker  is  placed  in  the 
water-oven  until  the  fat  has  just  melted,  and  the  contents  are  stirred 
well.  After  allowing  the  aqueous  portion  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes, 
20  C.C.  are  drawn  off,  a  little  phenolphthalein  added,  brought  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  titrated  with  i\r/2  soda  until  a  faint  pink  colour 
just  appears.  Twelve  c.c.  of  neutral  glycerol  are  now  added,  and  the 
titration  continued  until  a  pink  colour  appears.  The  difference  between 
the  two  titrations  multiplied  by  00368  gives  the  amount  of  boric  acid 
in  20  o.o.,and  this, multiplied  by  100  + percentage  of  water  in  the  butter. 

will  give  the  percentage  of  boric  acid.  The  estimation  is  not  affected 
by  the  phosphoric  acid,  butyric  acid,  or  milk  sugar  present  in  the 
butter.  W.  P.  S. 

New  Proceas  for  the  Volumetric  Evaluation  of  Bed  Lead. 
By  E.  SzTEBKHBBS  {Ann.  Ghim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  214 — 217). — ^A  solution 
is  made  containing  exactly  10  grams  of  recrystallised  sodium  nitrite 
per  litre.  By  means  of  this  solution,  a  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate containing  approximately  8  grams  of  this  salt  per  litre  is 
standardised  as  follows :  50  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 4)  and 
300  c.c.  of  water  are  heated  to  40*^,  50  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  are 
introduced,  and  the  nitrite  is  then  added  with  constant  agitation  until 
the  liquid  is  decolorised. 

Five  grams  of  the  sample  of  red  lead  are  heated  with  100  c.c.  of 
boiling  water  and  5 — 7  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid  for  15  minutes  on  the 
water-bath.  After  cooling  to  50^,  the  nitrite  is  added  drop  by  drop 
until  the  dioxide  has  completely  dissolved,  and  after  noting  the  amount 
used,  the  excess  of  nitrite  is  titrated  with  permanganate.  The  number 
of  c.c.  of  nitrite  solution  decomposed  by  the  red  lead  multiplied  by 
0'693  equals  the  percentage  of  lead  dioxide  in  the  sample.  Absolutely 
pure  red  lead  contains  34*8  percent,  of  lead  dioxide.  -  L.  db  K. 

Thallium.  I.  Estimation  of  Thallium  in  the  Thallous 
State.  By  Victob  Thomas  {Btdl.  Soc.  Ghim.,  1902,  [iiij  27, 
470 — 471). — In  estimating  thallium,  the  author  oxidises  the  thallous 
salt  to  thallic  salt  by  means  of  hydrobromoauric  acid,  the  latter  being 
reduced  with  deposition  of  metallic  gold,  according  to  the  equation 
3TICI  +  2  AuBrj  =  STlClBrj^  +  2Au. 

The  hydrobromoauric  acid  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in 
hydrobromic  acid  containing  bromine  and  evaporating  on  the  water- 
bath,  when  it  is  deposited  in  long,  dark  coloured  needles.  A.  F. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Copper  by  Potassium  Iodide.  By 
F&ANZ  M.  LiTTBRSOHEiD  {Zeit.  (maL  Chem.,  1902,  41,  219—227).— 
Besides  the  method  of  Mohr  (Lehrbttch)  and  Yitali  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii, 
140),  a  process  may  be  based  on  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
potassium  iodide  consumed  in  precipitating  the  copper  as  cuprous 
iodide  in  presence  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  neutral  or  feebly  acid 
(sulphuric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  compare  Low,  Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.j 
1895,  124)  cupric  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid  and  a  small 
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excess  of  i\r/10  potassium  iodide.  After  reposing  for  an  hour  for  the 
precipitate  to  aggregate,  the  whole  is  made  up  to  a  known  volume 
(200 — 500  C.C.  for  0*1  gram  of  copper),  and  to  an  aliquot  part  of  the  clear 
solution  an  excess  of  i\r/10  silver  nitrate  is  added.  The  excess  of  silver 
is  then  titrated  by  Yolhard's  thiocyanate  method.  The  presence  of 
nickel  and  zinc  requires  no  modification  of  the  process.  Silver  can  be 
estimated  by  converting  the  metals  into  sulphates  and  titrating  the 
silver  by  potassium  iodide  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  a  nitrite 
with  starch  as  indicator.  The  entire  mixture  is  then  treated  as  above 
for  the  estimation  of  the  copper.  If  bismuth  is  also  present  it  must 
be  separated  as  oxychloride,  or,  in  the  absence  of  silver,  the  bismuth 
may  be  removed  as  basic  carbonate  and  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  at 
once  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  used  for  the  estimation  of  copper. 
Lead  must  be  separated  as  sulphate,  tin  as  metastannic  acid,  before 
employing  the  process  for  titrating  the  copper.  M.  J.  S. 

Volumetrio  Eetimation  of  Copper.  By  Samuel  W.  Pabb 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1902,  24,  580— 581).— A  slight  modification 
of  the  method  recently  communicated  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  762). 

The  washed  cuprous  thiocyanate,  together  with  the  asbestos,  is  re- 
turned to  the  beaker.  Ten  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  then  10  cc.  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*96  are  added,  and 
the  mixture  is  without  delay  titrated  with  standard  permanganate, 
until  on  warming  to  45 — 55^  the  green  colour  remains.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  permanganate  already  used  is  added,  and  after 
cooling  for  five  minutes  25  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:2)  are 
added  avd  the  titration  continued  to  the  end.  The  reaction  is  sharp 
and  the  results  are  concordant.  L.  db  K. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Mercury.  By  Emil  Bindsghbdleb 
(Zeit.  Elektrochsm.,  1902,  8,  329— 332).— The  estimations,  made  by 
electrolytic  deposition  of  the  mercury  on  a  matt-surfaced  platinum 
dish,  from  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  or  potassium  cyanide,  were 
always  too  low.  The  reason  was  found  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
deposited  mercury,  which  is  readily  avoided  by  keeping  the  temperature 
as  low  as  possible  and  taking  care  that  the  deposit  of  mercury  is 
always  covered  by  the  electrolyte.     The  results  are  then  very  accurate. 

T.  E. 

Stxikowenkow's  Method  for  the  Eetimation  of  Mercury  in 
Urine.  By  Bbdno  Babdach  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  232—235). 
— An  attempt  to  obtain  quantitative  results  by  the  method  described 
in  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  579,  by  comparing  the  rings  of  mercuric  iodide 
with  standards,  showed  that  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Malkes 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  816)  no  such  results  are  obtainable.  Although 
5  c.c.  of  egg-albumin  precipitates  traces  of  mercury  completely  from 
500  cc.  of  urine,  the  precipitation  becomes  incomplete  when  the' 
mercury  amounts  to  3*5  mg.  Further,  the  precipitation  by  a  copper 
spiral  is  very  imperfect  unless  the  quantity  of  copper  gauze  used  is  so 
much  increased  that  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  mercury,  and  its 
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collection  as  iodide  in  a  definite  ring,  are  seriously  impeded.     The 
method  can  therefore  only  be  employed  as  a  rough  qiuditatiye  one. 

M.  J.  S. 

Use  of  Persulphates  in  Analysis.  By  Henry  D.  Dakin  {J.  Soc. 
Chem,Ind ,  1902,21,848 — 849). — EstimcUionqf  Manganese. — Manganese 
is  completely  precipitated  by  adding  to  the  solution,  heated  at  50°,  a 
solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  followed  by  a  moderate  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  does  not  lend  itself  to  volumetric  estima- 
tion owing  to  the  variable  composition  of  the  oxide  formed,  but  the 
gravimetric  determination  as  manganous  sulphate  is  satisfactory. 

Oxidation  of  Chromium  Scdts. — Chromic  salts  are  completely  con- 
verted into  chromates  by  boiling  with  large  excess  of  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide  and  adding  potassium  persulphate.  Attempts  to 
substitute  the  ammonium  compounds  for  the  fixed  alkalis  ended 
unsatisfactorily. 

Eatimation  of  Nitrogen. — ^The  author  believes  that  potassium  per- 
sulphate will  be  a  great  service  in  Kjeldahl's  process.  After  heating 
for  a  while  with  the  usual  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
sulphate,  the  acid  is  allowed  to  cool  below  100°  and  a  few  grams  of 
the  persulphate  are  added  ;  if  not  yet  fully  oxidised,  the  liquid  should 
be  again  heated,  and  after  cooling  again  treated  with  persulphate.  It 
is  probable  that  ammonium  persulphate  may  be  useful  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  toxicological  investigations.  L.  de  K. 

Qualitative  Test  for  Cobalt.  By  J.  L.  Dakziqbr  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  578— 580).— About  5  c.c.  of  the  solution 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  some 
solid  ammonium  thioacetate,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  with  5  c.c.  of  amyl 
alcohol.  In  the  presence  of  cobalt,  the  upper  layer  will  show  a  more 
or  less  decided  blue  colour.  Instead  of  amyl  alcohol,  a  mixture  of 
acetone  and  ether,  or  of  alcohol  and  ether,  may  be  used,  but  amyl 
alcohol  is  most  efficient. 

The  reaction  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  double  compound  of 
ammonium  and  cobaltous  thioacetate.  One  part  of  cobalt  may  thus 
be  detected  in  500,000  parts  of  liquid.  The  addition  of  stannous 
chloride  serves  to  reduce  any  ferric  iron.  L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Molybdenmn  in  Molybdenum 
Steel  and  Ferro-Molybdenum.  By  James  Brakes  {J.  Soe.  Ghem. 
Ind.,  1902,  21,  832).— A  modification  of  Kopp's  method  (this  vol.,  ii, 
430).  Five  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  a  beaker  in  a  mixture 
of  20  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  mass  is  redissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  20  c.c. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 1)  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  appear.  When  cold,  400  c.c.  of  water 
are  added  and  the  liquid  is  heated  until  solution  is  complete.  The 
solution  is  now  transferred  to  a  litre  flask,  100  c.c.  of  ammonia  of 
sp.  gr.  0*90  are  added,  and  after  standing  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
the  contents  are  made  up  with  water  to  the  mark.     Five  hundred  c.c. 
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of  the  filtrate  are  mixed  with  40  c.o.  of  sulphuric  aoid  of  sp.  gr.  1*60, 
passed  through  the  redactor,  and  titrated  with  permanganate.  After 
deducting  the  amount  indicated  by  a  blank  experiment,  the  value  of 
the  permanganate  in  iron  is  multiplied  by  0'605.  Tungsten  must  be 
removed  before  the  evaporation  with  sulphuric  aoid  ;  chromium  exer- 
cises no  influence  on  the  titration,  even  when  as  mucli  as  8  per  cent,  is 
present  L.  de  K. 

Teobnical  Estimation  of  Tin  in  Solutions  of  Pink  Salt. 
By  OsKAB  Geisbl  {Ohm.  ZeU.,  1902,  26,  553— ^54).— The  solution, 
which  should  not  contain  any  excess  of  hydrochloric  aoid,  is  titrated 
with  iiT/lO  sodium  hydroxide,  using  malachite-green  as  indiicator,  until 
the  liquid  turns  a  pure  blue,  which  does  not  get  darker  on  adding  more 
sodium  hydroxide. 

It  is  essential  that  the  liquid  should  only  contain  from  0-075^-0*100 
gram  of  tin  oxide  in  10  cc,  to  which  a  sufficiency  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  malachite-green  is  added.  Seven  mols.  of  sodium  hydroxide 
represent  2  mols.  of  stannic  chloride.  The  test  analyses  seem  promising. 

L.  deK. 

Aromatio  Bases  as  Precipitants  for  Bare  Barth  Metals.  By 
Alice  MacMichael  Jeffebson  {J.  Amer.  Chem,  Hoe.,  1902,  24, 
540 — 562). — Zirconium  nitrate  is  quantitatively  precipitated  by  aniline, 
o-toluidine,  xylidine,  dimethylamine,  diethyUunine,  benzylamine,  pyr- 
idine, piperidine,and  quinoline,  but  phenylhydrazine  gives  no  precipitate. 
Thorium  nitrate  is  also  precipitated ;  benzylamine  and  diphenylamine 
were  not  tried,  and  phenylhydrazine  gives  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess. 
Cerium  nitrate  is  quantitatively  precipitated  except  by  xylidine,  di- 
methylamine, and  quinoline,  whilst  phenylhydrazine  and  diphenylamine 
give  no  precipitate  at  all. 

Lanthanum  chloride  or  its  double  ammonium  nitrate  compound  is 
quantitatively  precipitated  by  benzylamine  and  piperidine,  but  only 
partially  so  by  pyridine  and  phenylhydrazine,  whilst  the  other  bases 
give  no  precipitate ;  diphenylamine  was  not  tried.  The  same  remarks 
practically  apply  to  praseodymium  and  neodymium. 

Separations, — Thorium  may  be  quantitatively  separated  from  neo- 
dymium by  precipitating  the  nearly  neutralised  solution  with  quinoline ; 
in  the  same  way,  zirconium  may  be  separated  from  neodymium. 
Thorium  may  be  separated  from  lanthanum  by  aniline.  Zirconium  may 
also  be  separated  from  lanthanum  in  the  same  manner.  Thorium  may 
also  be  separated  quantitatively  from  lanthanum  by  precipitation  with 
quinoline.  Cerium  may  be  separated  from  praseodymium  by  means  of 
o-toluidine.  Thorium  is  separated  from  praseodymium  by  means  of 
aniline.  Zirconium  may  be  separated  from  lanthanum  and  also  from 
praseodymium  by  means  of  xylidine.  (For  minute  details  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  separations,  the  original  article  should  be  consulted.) 

L.  DE  K. 

New  Apparatus  in  Water  Analysis.  By  Gboegb  R  Thomas  and 
Clabbecs  a  Hall  (J.  Atner.  Ch&m.  Soo.,  1902,  24,  535 — 539).— A 
description  of  a  battery  of  six  stills  used  in  the  determination  of 
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ammonia  in  water  by  the  Wanklyn  method;  of  an  apparatus  for 
collecting  samples  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  dissolved 
oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide,  and  of  an  arrangement  for  collecting  sus- 
pended matter  on  asbestos.     Full  illustrations  are  given.      L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia  in  Waters.  By  Oskab  Emmeblinq 
{Ber,,  1902y  85,  2291). — Proteids  interfere  with  the  usual  estimation 
of  ammonia  by  Nessler's  reagent.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  waters 
containing  proteids  should  be  boiled  with  magnesia  or  lead  oxide  and 
the  ammonia  estimated  in  the  distillate.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  in  Water  by  the  Indigo-Garmin 
Method.  By  Samuel  R.  Tbotman  and  Harold  Pbtebs  {J.  Soc. 
Ch&m.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  694— 695).— Five  to  20  c.c.  of  the  sample  of 
water  are  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  (Ldwenthal's)  indigo-carmin  solution, 
and  to  the  liquid  is  added  an  equal  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  whole 
is  then  heated  on  the  sand-bath  for  15  minutes.  At  the  same  time,  a 
blank  determination  is  made  with  distilled  water  and  indigo-carmin. 
Both  solutions  are  then  titrated  with  standard  permanganate,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  titrations  represents  the  nitrogen.  The 
permanganate  is  standardised  by  means  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  containing  0*0001  gram  of  nitrogen  per  c.c.  The  results  cor- 
respond with  those  obtained  by  using  the  nitrometer.  L.  de  K. 

A  New  Colour  Beaotion  of  Thiophen.  By  Hans  Kbeis 
{Chem,  Zeii.f  1902,  26,  523). — A  solution  of  thiophen  in  benzene  or 
Hght  petroleum  mixed  with  a  trace  of  />-methozytetrahydroquinoline 
(thallin  base)  is  shaken  with  two  volumes  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4. 
The  acid  assumes  the  colour  of  methyl-violet,  which  disappears  on 
dilution.  A  similar  reaction  is  obtained  with  toluene  containing 
methylthiophen.  Most  benzenes  contain  thiophen,  which  may  be 
removed  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  L.  de  E. 

lodometry  of  Ferro-  and  Perri-cyanides.  By  Ebwin  Rupp 
and  Albbbt  Sohiedt  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  2430— 2434).— In  order  to  re- 
place de  Haen's  inexact  method  of  estimating  potassium  ferrocyanide 
by  means  of  standard  permanganate,  the  quantitative  conversion  of 
ferrocyanide  into  ferricyanide  by  adding  excess  of  a  standard  iodine 
solution  and  then  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  by  thiosulphate  was 
tried ;  when  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  the  method  gives  excellent  results  if  the  mix- 
ture of  iodine  and  ferrocyanide  is  left  for  16  minutes.  In  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid,  the  oxidation  only  becomes  complete  when 
the  mixture  is  warmed.  With  mineral  acids,  hydrogen  iodide  reduces 
ferricyanides.  The  authors  have  compared  their  method  with  Kistia- 
kowsky's  (/.  Ru9$.  Phys.  Ghent.  Soc.,  1897,  29,  362),  namely,  titration 
with  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate  as  indicator,  and  have 
found  that  the  results  of  both  methods  are  in  very  good  agreement. 
Potassium  ferricyanide  can  be  accurately  estimated  by  reduction  by 
means  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferrocyanide  and  subsequent  titration 
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of  the  latter  by  the  above  method ;  hydrogen  peroxide  can  also  be  used 
to  reduce  the  ferricyanide,  but  the  excess  of  the  peroxide  must  be 
removed  by  boiling  before  the  iodine  is  added.   *  K.  J.  P.  0. 

BBtimation  of  Glycerol  by  means  of  Iodic  Acid  in  presence 
of  Sulphuric  Aoid.  By  A.  Chaumeil  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim,^  1902,  [iii], 
27,  629 — 634). — For  the  purpose  of  estimating  glycerol,  the  author 
employs  iodic  acid  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  iodine  is 
liberated  quantitatively  and  can  be  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 
When  the  solution  contains  chlorides,  which  would  be  capable  of  inter- 
acting with  the  iodic  acid,  the  chloride  present  is  first  determined  by 
titration,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  thiosulphate  subtracted 
from  the  total  amount  used.  A.  F. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  ThymoL  By  Ekil  Zdabee  {Zeit. 
ancd.  Cham.,  1902,  41,  227— 231).— A  process  similar  to  that  of 
Koppeschaar  for  titrating  phenol  gives  good  results  with  thymol. 
The  weighed  substance  is  treated  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  an  excess 
of  a  standard  bromide-bromate  solution  and  hydrochloric  acid.  After . 
shaking  for  five  minutes,  potassium  iodide  is  added  and  the  liberated 
iodine  is  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  A  return  of  the  iodine-starch 
blue  colour  shortly  takes  place,  but  should  be  neglected.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  molecule  of  thymol  consumes  four  atoms  of 
bromine,  but  the  tetrabromothymol  is  very  unstable  and  could  not 
be  prepared  in  the  dry  state.  The  presence  of  alcohol  does  not  affect 
the  accuracy  of  the  method.  M.  J,  S. 

Beaction  for  DiBtinguishing  a-Naphthol  from  )3-NaphthoL  By 
Abmand  Jorissen  {Ann.  Chim,  anal.,  1902,  7,  217 — 219). — A  pinch 
of  the  sample  is  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide  and  then  with  excess  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 
On  shaking  the  mixture,  )3-naphthol  gives  a  clear,  colourless  liquid,  but 
a-naphthol  yields  a  turbid  solution  of  intense  violet  colour.  Mixtures 
also  give  a  more  or  less  coloured  solution.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Leu^tose  in  Milk.  By  Gustave  Patein  {J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  505—509).— The  variable  results  obtained  in  the 
estimation  of  lactose  in  milk  are  due  to  incomplete  precipitation  of 
proteids  by  such  precipitants  as  the  normal  and  basic  acetates  of  lead. 
The  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  used  by  Fatein  and  Dufau 
(  A.bstr.,  1902,  ii,  291)  is  recommended  for  this  purpose;  the  preparations 
so  obtained  can  afterwards  be  used  for  check  volumetric  estimations 
of  the  lactose  with  Fehling's  solution.  T.  A  H. 

Estimation  of  Sucrose  in  Preserved  Fruits  containing 
Starch  Sugar.  By  O.  Schrefeld  {Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Zucherind.j  1902, 
654,  204 — 206). — The  official  German  method  of  estimating  the 
proportion  of  sucrose  in  preserved  fruits  consists  essentially  in 
preparing  a  cold  water  extract  of  the  fruit  and  weighing  the  amounts 
of  copper  reduced  from  Fehling's  solution  by  this  ^xtn^st  both  before 
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and  after  inversion  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  amount  of  invert 
Bugar  corresponding  with  the  difference  between  these  two  weights  of 
copper  is  then  ascertained  by  means  of  Wein's  tables,  and  from  this 
the  sucrose  present  can  be  calculated.  This  method  assumes  that  the 
reducing  power  of  the  inverted  sucrose  is  not  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  the  starch  sugar,  but  the  author's  experiments  here 
described  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Since  the  propor- 
tion of  dextrin  in  starch  sugar  varies  widely,  it  is  not  possible  to  allow 
for  its  influence  on  the  copper  reduction  by  means  of  a  formula.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  in  such  analyses  to  employ  the  optical 
inversion  method,  which  should  also  be  used  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  starch  sugar  in  sucrose.  T.  H.  F. 

Polarisation  of  Fruits,  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Honeys.  By  L.  M. 
ToLiiAN  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  516—624).— Hydrochloric 
acid  increases  the  lievorotation  of  an  invert  sugar  solution ;  the  in- 
crease, other  things  being  equal,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
acid  used.  Other  things  being  equal  and  temperature  varying,  hydro- 
chloric acid  increases  lievorotation  by  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
polarisation.  In  order  to  get  a  trustworthy  result  when  using  Clerget's 
formula  for  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  sucrose  in  invert  sugar, 
a  correction  should  be  made  depending  on  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  present.  On  this  point,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  graphic 
representations  in  the  original  paper.  All  readings  of  the  polariscope 
should  be  made  at  or  about  20^.  L.  de  K. 

Application  of  the  Pentosan  Process  to  Various  Vegetable 
Matters  and  Materials  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper.  By 
E.  KbObeb  and  Charles  Eimbach  {Zeit,  angew,  Chem»,  1902,  15, 
608 — 610). — Tables  giving  the  amount  of  pentosan  contained  in  a 
variety  of  substances  as  estimated  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  treatment  of  the  distillate  with  phloroglucinol.  The  fol- 
lowing substances  have  been  experimented  with  :  sugar,  potato-starch, 
Swedish  filter  paper,  wadding,  cotton-wool  (none  of  these  contains 
appreciable  quantities  of  pentosan) ;  various  wood-gums  (zylan) ;  crude 
fibres  from  different  materials  prepared  in  different  ways ;  various 
specimens  of  wood;  fossil  woods,  lignite,  coal  (the  latter  yields  no 
trace);  various  vegetable  tissues  including  leaves,  stems,  roots,  d^.,  the 
materials  used  in  paper  making,  and  also  the  finished  article. 

Provided  the  origin  of  the  paper  is  known,  its  quantitative  analysis 
is  much  assisted  by  a  pentosan  estimation  owing  to  the  great  difference 
in  pentosan  yielded  by  the  various  constituents.  L.  db  K. 

Bstixnation  of  Pentoses  and  Pentosans  by  means  of  Distilla- 
tion with  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Precipitation  of  the  Furfur- ' 
aldehyde  with  Phloroglucinol.  By  E.  Ebobbb  and  Chablbs  Rim- 
bach  {ZeU.  angew,  Chem.,  1902,  16,  477 — 482).— The  authors  have 
further  improved  this  well-known  process.  To  obtain  correct  results, 
the  .weight  of  the  phloroglucide  (dried  at  98^)  should  be  increased  by 
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0'0052  gram,  this  being  the  amount  retained  by  the  550  c.c.  of  mother 
liquor  and  washings. 

Tables  are  given  for  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
into  furfuraldehjde,  arabinoee,  araban,  xylose,  xylaui  pentoses,  or 
pentosans.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Hydrocyanio  Aoid.  By  Andbba  Abchstti  {Cham. 
Zeii.f  1902,  20,  555). — A  definite  volume  of  the  sample  is  shaken  with 
a  weighed  quantity  (F)  of  mercurous  chloride,  which  then  forms 
mercuric  cyanide,  hydrogen  chloride,  and  free  mercury;  1  mol.  of 
mercurous  chloride  represents  2  mols.  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  undissolved  mercurous  chloride  (p)  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
freed  from  the  admixed  mercury  by  washing  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol. 
of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '40  and  ^  volume  of  water.  After  it  has 
been  weighed,  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  found  by  means  of 
the  formula  (P-p)  56/47.  L.  db  K. 

lodometry  of  Thiooyanio  Aoid.  By  Ebwin  Bupp  and  Albbbt 
ScHiBDT  (J9«r.,  1902,  36,  2191— 2195).— It  is  found  that  thiocyanic 
acid  (and  thiocyanates)  can  be  accurately  estimated  by  adding  excess 
oi  NjlO  iodine  solution  to  a  dilute  solution  of  a  thiocyanate  contain- 
ing sodium  hydrogen  carbonate ;  after  keeping  for  half-an-hour,  the 
excess  of  iodine  is  titrated  by  means  of  1^1 10  thiosulphate.  The 
results  show  that  8  atoms  of  iodine  are  equivalent  to  1  moL  of  thio- 
cyanic acid;  the  reaction  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  equation 
KCNS  +  4Ij  +  4Hp  =  HjSO^  +  6HI  +  KI  +  ION.  Since  cyanogen 
iodide  affects  starch  solution,  the  latter  cannot  be  used  as  an  indicator 
in  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine;  the  disappearance  of  colour  is 
depended  on. 

The  estimation  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  thiocyanate  is  effected 
by  determining  the  total  chloride  and  thiocyanate  with  silver  nitrate 
by  Yolhard's  process,  and  then  titrating  the  thiocyanate  with  iodine. 
In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  thiocyanate,  the  total  is 
estimated  by  Yolhard's  method  and  the  thiocyanate  by  iodine  after 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  removed  by  boiling  the  mixture  with 
tartaric  acid  for  15 — 20  min.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  mixture  of 
chloride,  cyanide,  and  thiocyanate  can  be  accurately  ansJysed. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Estimation  of  Methyl  Anthranilate  in  Qthereal  Oils.  By 
Albbbt  Hsssb  and  Otto  Zibtschel  (J9er.,  1902,  85,  2355 — ^2347. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  209,  and  Erdmann,  this  vol.,  il,  292). — A 
comparison  of  the  authors'  method  of  estimating  methyl  anthranilate 
with  that  proposed  by  Erdmann.  The  latter  process,  although 
applicable  to  the  pure  ester,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  estimation  of 
this  compound  in  a  complex  mixture,  the  results  being  always  too  low. 
As  indicated  by  the  authors,  it  is  preferable  to  first  separate  the 
ester  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  ethereal  solution. 

Erdmann's  method  might,  however,  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  estimating  the  ester  in  the  presence  of  methyl  'methylsalicylate, 
for  both  the  ethereal  salts  would  be  precipitated  together  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  G.  T.  M. 
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Determination  of  the  Iodine  Number.  By  Mobitz  Kiti  {Chem. 
Zeit.,  1902,  26,  554). — The  author's  process  for  preparing  the  Hiibl 
solution  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  587)  has  been  found  to  answer  in  practice. 

L.  dbK. 

Estimation  of  Arachis  OiL  By  Massimo  Tortelli  and  B. 
BuooBBi  {Chem.  Centr,,  1902,  i,  833;  from  Man.  aoi.,  [iv],  16, 
215—217.  Comipare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  653).— According  to  Archbutt 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  269),  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture  of  arachic  and 
lignoceric  acids  obtained  from  pure  arachis  oil  is  between  71°  and  72*5°, 
whilst  the  authors  had  previously  found  it  to  be  74 — 75*5°.  The 
discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  method  used.  Archbutt's  method 
of  partial  precipitation  of  the  soap  with  lead  acetate,  instead  of  using 
an  excess,  is  according  to  the  authors  not  so  trustworthy  as  their  own 
process.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Heated  Milk.  By  du  Boi  and  Kohleb  {Milch- 
Zeit,  1902,  31,  17—18,  113).— Fifty  c.c.  of  the  milk  are  shaken 
with  1  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  3  c.c. 
of  the  mixture  then  poured  into  a  test-tube  containing  3  c.c.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  and  starch.  Should  the  milk  be  raw,  a  blue 
colour  appears  on  thoroughly  agitating  the  contents  of  the  tube,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  heated  milk  the  mixture  remains  colourless.  Heating 
the  milk  to  80°  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  colour  being  formecL 
Small  quantities  of  potassium  dichromate  or  formaldehyde  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  reaction.  Two  per  cent,  of  raw  milk  in  heated  milk  can 
be  detected  by  the  test. 

B.  Stosch  {ibid.,  81 — 82)  prefers  the  use  of  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  j>-phenylenediamine  instead  of  starch  and  potassium  iodide, 
as  the  latter  is  liable  to  decomposition  on  keeping.  He  also  uses  a 
0'2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Franz  XJtz  {ibid,,  145 — 146)  mentions  that  the  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  as  used  in  the  method  described  by  du  Boi  and  Kohler  should 
not  be  stronger  than  0*1  per  cent.  More  concentrated  solutions  some- 
times give  a  blue  colour  with  starch  and  potassium  iodide. 

W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Heated  Milk  b^  Means  of  the  Guaiacum  Test. 
By  Carl  Arnold  and  Curt  Mentzel  {Milch-ZeU.,  1902,  31,  247). — 
When  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  guaiacum  resin  in  acetone  is  allowed 
to  run  on  to  the  surface  of  unheated  milk,  a  blue  zone  appears  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  liquids.  Boiled  milk  containing  12*5  per  cent,  of 
raw  milk  gives  the  blue  coloration  within  5  minutes,  whilst  boiled 
milk  alone  yields  no  colour,  even  after  long  standing.  Acetone  was 
found  to  be  the  best  solvent  for  the  guaiacum  resin.  W.  F.  S. 

Use  of  the  Beftactometer  in  Milk  Analysis.  By  Franz  TJtz 
{MilcIi-Z&iL,  1902,  31,  49— 50).— The  milk  is  allowed  to  curdle  spon- 
taneously at  a  temperature  of  37*5°  and  filtered.  The  clear  whey  is  then 
cooled  to  16^  and  the  refractive  index  taken.    Genuine  milk  gave 
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Added  water. 

Befnotion  at  16°. 

5  per  cent. 

1-3425— 1-3430 

10        „ 

1-3418— 1-3425 

20        „ 

1-3411—1-3412 

25        „ 

1-3405 

30        „ 

1-3394—1-3403 
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numbers  from  1-3431  to  1*3442,  and  when  diluted  with  various  quanti- 
ties of  water,  the  following  numbers  were  obtained : 

Added  water.  Refraction  at  15°. 

33-3  per  cent.  1-3401 

40        „  1-3390— 1-3393 

60        „  1-3384—1-3388 

60        „  1-3373 

Water  alone  13373 

The  lactic  acid  in  the  whey  has  a  very  slight  influence  on  the  refrac- 
tive index.  W.  P.  S. 

Decrease  in  the  Aoidity  of  Milk.  By  Arthur  Eirsten  {Milch- 
ZeU.,  1902,  31,  114— 118).— The  acidity  of  milk  is  stated  to  decrease 
when  the  milk  is  kept  in  open  vessels  and  also  when  it  is  boiled  or 
subjected  to  centrifugal  action.  This  decrease  is  due  to  a  loss  of  dis- 
solved carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  also  accounts  for  a  part  of  the 
acidity  of  fresh  milk.  The  period  of  time  during  which  the  acidity  of 
milk  remains  constant,  termed  the  ''  incubation  stage "  by  Soxhlet, 
should  be  considered,  in  the  light  of  the  author's  experiments,  as  the 
time  in  which  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  produce  only  so  much  lactic  acid 
as  is  balanced  by  the  loss  of  free  carbon  dioxide.  W.  P.  S. 

Presence  of  Nitrates  in  Milk  as  an  Indication  of  Adultera- 
tion. By  NiCLAUS  Gkeber  and  P.  Wieske  (Milch-Zeit.,  1902,  31, 
82 — 84). — Nitrates  may  be  tested  for  in  milk  by  allowing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  to  run  on  to  the  surface  of  an  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  formaldehyde.  A  blue  or  violet  ring 
is  formed,  in  the  presence  of  nitrates,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
liquids.  As  milk  does  not  naturally  contain  any  nitrates,  the  above 
test  is  of  some  use  for  detecting  the  addition  of  water  to  the  milk, 
although  most  town  water  supplies  are  so  free  from  nitrates  that  the 
test  only  occasionally  yields  positive  results.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Artificial  Colouring  Matters  in  Fresh  and 
Sour  Milk.  By  M.  Wynter  Blyth  {Analyst,  1902,  27,  146—161).— 
The  action  of  decomposing  milk  on  coal-tar  dyes  is  the  same  as  is  the 
action  of  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  colour  is  destroyed 
and,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  be  restored  by  shaking  with 
air,  in  others  no  re-appearance  of  the  colour  takes  place.  For  the 
certain  detection  of  added  colouring  matter,  the  following  method 
is  proposed.  The  milk  is  rendered  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper, 
evaporated  to  a  paste,  and  thoroughly  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  of  fat  is 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  residue  obtained  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous  portion  is  tested  for  colouring  matters.  The  fat-free  milk 
residue  is  then  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  separate 
portions  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  evaporated  in  china  basins.  To  the 
residues  obtained,  the  usual  tests  may  be  applied.  For  instance,  the 
sulphonated  azo-dyes  are  recognised  by  the  colour  produced  on  adding 
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sulpharic  acid ;  the  natural  colouring  matters  and  non-sulphonated 
acid  coal-tar  dyes  are  soluble  in  ether,  whilst  the  basic  colours  and 
sulphonated  dyes  are  insoluble  in  this  medium.  W.  F.  S. 

Abnormal  Milk.  By  Jules  Wautbbs  {Rev,  intern,  FcUaifie,,  1902, 
16,  67 — 69). — The  milk  from  two  cows  in  a  herd  of  ten  was  found  to 
be  of  very  abnormal  quality.  One  milk  yielded  from  1-319 — 2*576 
per  cent,  of  fat,  4*116 — 6*760  per  cent,  of  casein  and  lactose,  and 
5*031 — 7*635  per  cent,  of  non-fatty  solids.  The  milk  of  the  second 
cow  gave  1*250— -2*965  per  cent,  of  fat,  5'190— 7*110  per  cent,  of 
casein  and  lactose,  and  6*190 — 8  085  per  cent,  of  non-fatty  solids. 
The  ash  of  the  milks  was  abnormally  high.  W.  F.  S. 

Estimation  of  the  Soluble  Acids  in  Butter.  By  L.  Yandam 
{Rev.  intern,  Falsifio,,  1902,  16,  61 — 65). — An  estimation  of  the 
soluble  acids  in  butter  is  stated  to  give  more  trustworthy  indications 
of  adulteration  than  are  given  by  the  Keichert-Wollny  figure.  Tables 
are  given  showing  that  the  amount  of  soluble  acids  in  some  cases 
plainly  pointed  to  adulteration,  whilst  the  Eeichert-Wollny  figure 
was  not  unusually  low.  The  estimation  is  particularly  useful  should 
cocoa-nut  oil  be  present  in  the  sample.  W.  F.  S. 

Estimation  of  Glycine.  By  Emil  Fischeb  (Zeit.  physioL  Chem,^ 
1902,  36,  229— 230).— The  author  finds  that  glycine  may  be  satisfac- 
torily estimated  by  saturating  at  0°  with  hydrogen  chloride  a  solution 
of  this  amino-acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  thereby  converting  it  into  the 
hydrochloride  of  glycine  ethyl  ester,  which  separates,  after  standing 
at  0^  for  12  hours,  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent.  In  presence  of  other 
amino-acids,  the  yield  is  less  satisfactory  (compare  Fischer  and 
Skita,  Abstr.,  1901,  i,  783).  T.  A.  H. 

Estimation  of  Urea  in  Urine.  By  Ch.  Sallebtn  {Bidl,  Soc. 
Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  620— 625).— The  author  has  compared  the 
methods  of  Momer  and  Sjoqvist,  of  Salaskin  and  Zaleski,  and  of 
Braunstein  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  140)  for  the  estimation  of  urea  in  urine, 
and  finds  that  the  method  last  mentioned  is  the  best.  For  the  com- 
plete hydrolysis  of  the  urea,  the  author  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  the  solution  with  phosphoric  acid  for  seven  hours  at  150 — 155^. 

A.  F. 

Jolles'  Method  of  estimating  Uric  Acid.  By  Gabbiel  MItrax 
{ZeU,  physiol,  Chem,,  1902,  36,  205— 209).— Trustworthy  results  were 
not  obtained  in  estimations  of  uric  acid  by  the  method  described  by 
Jolles.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine.  By  Julius  Rudisch  and 
Leopold  Boboschek  {J,  Amer,  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  562 — 569). — A 
modification  of  the  silver  method.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  sample  are 
neutralised  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  15  c.c. 
extra  of  this  are  then  added.  Ten  c.c.  of  i^/20  solution  of  silver  chloride 
in  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  are  added,  and  after  standing 
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for  an  hour  the  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  silver  in  the  precipitate  is  then 
determined  by  the  thiocjanate  method.  One  atom  of  silver  equals  one 
molecule  of  uric  acid.  Small  quantities  of  xanthine  bases,  which  are 
also  precipitated,  may  be  allowed  for  by  applying  the  principle  of 
Salkowski's  method  {Pfiilgw^s  Archiv,  1898,  69,  280).  L*  ds  E. 

Fractional  Oxidation  with  the  Aid  of  Indicators  and  its 
Application  to  the  Estimation  of  Xanthine  Derivatives  in 
Urine.  By  Ladislaus  Niemilowioz  (Zeit,  physiol.  Chem,^  1902,  36, 
264 — 297). — When  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to 
a  liquid  containing  a  series  of  substances  of  different  stabilities  to- 
wards this  reagent,  it  is  possible  in  certain  cases  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  the  least  stable  compound  without  Iqsing  more  than 
traces  of  the  most  stable  one.  The  point  at  which  this  occurs  may  be 
ascertained  by  titrating  in  presence  of  a  coloured  indicator,  the 
stability  of  which  towards  permanganate  is  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  series  present,  and  is  also 
expressible  in  terms  of  permanganate  necessary  for  its  decolorisation 
The  author  has  devised  two  processes  for  the  estimation  of  xanthine 
derivatives  in  urine  involving  the  destruction  of  uric  add  and  the 
conservation  of  the  xanthine  compounds  based  on  the  principle 
already  mentioned.  To  100  c.c.  of  the  sample,  acidified  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  if  necessary,  0*005  gram  of  indigo-carmin,  dissolved  in  1 
c.c.  of  water,  is  added  and  the  mixture  titrated  with  permanganate 
until  the  green  colour  is  just  destroyed ;  this  addition  of  indigo-carmin 
to  the  same  sample  and  titration  with  permanganate  is  repeated  until 
two  consecutive  titrations  differ  by  not  more  than  O'l  cc.  (usually 
three  titrations  are  necessary).  At  this  point,  the  uric  acid  has  been 
destroyed,  but  the  xanthine  compounds  remain  unattacked  and  may  be 
estimated  by  the  process  devised  by  Denig6s  (Abstr.,  ii,  1894,  403)  or 
by  that  of  Haycraft  (Abstr.,  1886,  748),  T.  A.  H, 

Error  in  the  Estimation  of  Xanthouric  compounds  caused 
by  certain  Foods  and  Medicaments.  By  Gustavb  AndriI  {J, 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  522— 527).— The  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  or  the  employment  of  xanthine  derivatives  aa 
medicinal  agents,  leads  to  an  increased  excretion  in  the  urine  of 
xanthouric  compounds,  which,  by  the  usual  analytical  methods  are 
calculated  entirely  as  uric  acid,  and  so  give  results  of  doubtful  clinical 
value.  T.  A.  H. 

Extraction  of  Alkaloids  firom  Acid  Solutions  and  of  Alkaloid 
Salts  from  Aqueous  Solutions.  By  Edmund  Spbingbb  {Chem, 
CerUr.,  1902,  i,  1064—1065 ;  from  Apoth.-Zeit.,  17,  225—226. 
Compare  this  vol.,  390). — From  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  extraction  of  alkaloids  from  acid  solutions  by  treatment  with 
chloroform  in  Qadamer's  apparatus  {*'  perforator  ")  for  half-an-hour, 
the  following  conclusions  are  drawn.  Morphine,  coniine,  and  nicotine 
are  not  extracted  by  the  chloroform.  Aconitine,  strychnine,  narcotine, 
quinine,  and  veratrine  are  extracted  in  considerable  quantities  in  pre- 
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sence  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12  and  narcotine  is  also  dis- 
solved by  chloroform  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*11. 
Traces  of  almost  all  the  other  alkaloids  are  removed  from  solutions 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Chloroform 
extracts  considerable  amounts  of  aconitine  and  narcotine,  but  only 
extremely  small  quantities  of  atropine  and  veratrine  from  solutions 
containing  tartaric  acid,  whilst  codeine,  cocaine,  and  quinine  do  not 
dissolve  under  these  conditions. 

Phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*154,  affects  the  behaviour  of  alkaloids  to 
chloroform  in  the  same  way  as  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*11,  and, 
similarly,  citric  and  oxalic  adds  resemble  tartaric  acid  in  this  respect. 
In  toxicological  examinations,  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of 
chlorides  is  therefore  to  be  avoided ;  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids 
are  less  harmful,  but  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  may  be  more 
advantageously  employed.  The  extraction  of  alkaloids  is  more 
complete  in  weak  than  in  strong  acid  solutions,  and  is  aided  by  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  salts,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
presence  of  saponin,  glycerol,  iic.  Morphine  hydrochloride  and 
sulphate  and  quinine  sulphate  are  not  removed  from  aqueous  solutions 
by  chloroform,  but  traces  of  cocaine  are  extracted  from  aqueous 
solutions  of  its  hydrochloride ;  other  alkaloids  are  dissolved  in  con- 
siderable quantities  partly  as  free  base  and  partly  as  salt. 

E.  W.  W. 

Limits  of  Sensitiveness  of  Alkaloidal  Predpitants.  By 
Edmtjni)  Springer  {Chem,  CerUr,,  1902,  i,  1027  ;  from  Apoth.-ZeiUy  17, 
201 — 202). — Salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  more  readily  precipitated  from 
a  dilute  solution  than  are  the  alkaloids  themselves.  The  most  delicate 
precipitants  are  phosphomolybdic  acid  and  potassium  bismuthoiodide. 

L.  DE  K. 

Microchemical  Detection  of  Some  Alkaloids.  By  Surrb 
{BvU.  Soc,  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  626— 629).— The  solution  containing 
the  alkaloid  is  placed  on  a  watch-glass,  and  to  it  are  added  a  drop  of 
the  particular  reagent  and  a  few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
crystals  formed  are  then  examined  under  the  microscope.  The 
following  results  have  been  obtained : — With  Mayer's  reagent : 
strychnine :  slender  needles,  single  or  grouped,  in  the  form  of  X  or  Y ; 
with  polarised  light,  they  show  a  faint  bluish  tinge.  Codeine :  small 
tufts  of  crystals  of  a  bright  silver- white  colour  with  polarised  light. 
With  Bouchardat's  reagent :  Brucine :  crystals  in  the  form  of  plumes ; 
with  artificial  polarised  light,  bright  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  Atropine : 
short,  thick,  dark  brown  crystals  ;  with  polarised  light,  dark  orange- 
coloured.  Hyoscyamine  :  crystals  closely  resembling  those  of  atropine. 
With  Manny's  reagent  :•  Morphine :  long,  silky,  thread-like  crystals. 
Papaverine :  very  short  crystals  grouped  in  large  numbers  round  a 
common  point ;  with  polarised  light,  whitish  pink.  Sparteine :  fern-like 
crystals  growing  from  a  common  axis.  The  following  alkaloids  do 
not  crystallise  under  the  foregoing  conditions :  narcotine,  narceine, 
thebaine,  quinine,  quinidine,  veratrine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine, 
hyoscine,  aconitine,  cocaine,  nicotine,  cicutine,  caSeine,  theobromine. 
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pilocarpine,  curarine,  and  some  others.      The  above  method  cannot 
be  employed  in  the  presence  of  ptomaines.  A.  F. 

Estimation  of  Indigotin  in  Fabrica  By  A.  Bivz  and  F.  Buko 
(Zeit,  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16,  557— 559).— The  authors  state  that 
both  commercially  pure  and  chemically  pure  indigotin  suffer  a  slight 
decomposition  when  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
woolly  substances.  This  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  use  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  as  a  solvent  when  making  comparative  analytical 
experiments  with  fabrics  containing  indigo.  L.  de  K. 

Beeu)tion  for  Santonin  in  Urine.  By  Ed.  Cbouzel  {Ann.  Chim. 
ancU.,  1902,- 7,  219 — 220). — It  is  known  that  urine  from  a  person  to 
whom  santonin  has  been  administered  turns  red  on  adding  alkalis  or 
ammonia.  The  author  states  that  the  test  is  rendered  more  delicate 
by  using  calcium  hydroxide,  or  better  still,  calcium  carbide. 

The  test  does  not  work  with  urine  in  which  santonin  has  been 
simply  dissolved,  but  only  when  this  has  been  taken  internally.  The 
urine  turns  a  deep  yellow,  milky  colour,  and  the  test  may  be  obtained 
even  60  hours  after  taking  a  dose  of  santonin.  The  reaction  may 
probably  be  useful  in  the  study  of  kidney  diseases.  L.  db  E. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Bed  Blood-oorpnscles  in  Diabetes.  By 
J.  LB  GoFF  {Compt.  rend,,  1902, 134, 1119— 1120).— If  a  film  of  normal 
blood  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  eosin  and  methylene-blue,  the  red 
corpuscles  are  stained  with  the  eosin;  if  the  blood  is  diabetic,  they  take 
up  the  methylene-blue.  After  removal  of  the  hseinoglobin,  these 
differences  do  not  obtain.  Normal  blood  mixed  with  dextrose,  Isevulose, 
xylose  (but  not  with  sucrose),  aldehyde,  or  acetone,  shows  the  same 
affinity  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  basic  dyes.  W.  D.  H. 

Note. — ^The  main  fact  described  above  is  not  a  new  discovery;  it  is 
usually  described  as  Williamson's  reaction.  W.  D.  H. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sodium  Methylarsenate.  By  £lib 
Fali4:res  {J,  Pharm,  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  15,  466— 469).— Although 
silver  methylarsenate,  CHg'AsOgAg^,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it 
becomes  practically  insoluble  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  For 
the  purpose  of  estimating  sodium  methylarsenate,  CHj*  AsO^NagjeHjO, 
the  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with  a  known  excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble  silver  methylai-senate 
and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  a  standardised  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 

A.  F. 
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Comparative  Study  of  the  Spectra,  Densities,  and  Melting 
Points  of  some  Groups  of  Elements,  and  of  the  Relation  of 
Properties  to  Atomic  Mass.  By  Hugh  Kamaqe  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc, 
1902,  70,  1 — 27). — The  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions. 
The  properties  of  the  elements  are  fundamentally  due  to  the  structure 
of  the  atoms  as  revealed  by  their  spectra  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  them.  Considering  that  the  strontium  molecule  must  have 
a  similar  structure  to  the  calcium  molecule,  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in 
the  genesis  of  the  elements,  the  transition  from  calcium  to  strontium 
proceeded  through  the  intermediate  elements.  In*  the  case  of  the 
elements  tellurium  and  iodine,  with  neighbouring  atomic  weights,  the 
genesis  was  not  from  tellurium  to  iodine,  but  from  or  through  oxygen 
and  fluorine  respectively.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  genesis  of  the 
elements  the  properties  of  certain  fundamental  substances  are  modified 
by  successive  additions  of  matter,  or  by  causes  of  which  this  is  the 
apparent  result.  TThe  regularity  in  the  changes  in  the  properties  of 
lithium,  beryllium,  boron,  and  carbon,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  com- 
municated, is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive,  for  the  changes  in 
properties  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  atom  in  excess  of  a  constant  (about  6),  as  if  it  were  the  same 
matter  that  is  added  in  each  case.  J.  C.  P. 

Chemical  Dynamics  and  Statics  under  the  Action  of  Ldght. 
By  Meyek  Wilderman  {Proe,  Roy,  Soc,  1902,  70,  66— 74).— With 
the  object  of  elucidating  the  laws  that  govern  chemical  equilibrium  in 
light,  the  author  has  studied  the  progress  of  the  reaction  CO  +  Clg » 
COCI2.  The  extent  to  which  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine  have 
united  can  easily  be  determined,  because  the  reaction  is  accompanied 
by  a  gradual  change  of  volume.  To  secure  a  powerful  light  of  steady 
composition,  acetylene  was  used,  and  with  the  help  of  a  thermopile 
and  galvanometer  the  intensity  could  be  adjusted  to  about  0*1  per  cent. 
As  the  slightest  traces  of  air  or  water-vapour  markedly  retard  or 
accelerate  the  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  the 
greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  gases.  The 
velocity  of  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine  is  found  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  the  differential  equation  dx/dt  =  K{A—x) 
(B  —  x),  where  il  and  B  are  the  initial  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
chlorine,  measured  by  their  partial  pressures,  A—x  and  B-x  are  the 
quantities  present  after  time  t,  and  K  is  &  constant  for  light  of  a  given 
wave-length  and  steady  intensity.  In  discussing  evidence  from  the 
above  and  similar  cases  of  chemical  reaction  in  homogeneous  systems, 
the  author  concludes  that  chemical  equilibrium  in  homogeneous 
systems  is  regulated,  in  the  light  as  well  as  in  the  dark,  by  the  laws 
of  mass  action.  The  author  deals  also  with  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
induction  and  deduction,  as  well  as  with  induction  and  deduction  periods 
of  energy.  J.  C.  P. 

VOL.  LXXXII.  ii.  37 
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Conditions  Determinative  of  Chemical  Change  and  of  Elec- 
trical Conduction  in  Q-ases,  and  on  the  Phenomena  of  Lumin- 
osity. By  Heney  E.  Armstrong  {Proe.  Roy.  Soc.y  1902, 70, 99—109).— 
The  author  regards  Brereton  Baker's  recent  work  as  confirmatory  of 
his  own  view  that  the  presence  of  an  electrolyte  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  occurrence  of  chemical  action,  and  that  pure  gases  should 
be  perfect  dielectrics  (see  Armstrong,  Proc.,  1893,  145,  and  Trans., 
1895,  1141). 

The  problem  of  electrical  discharge  in  gases  has  not  yet  been 
attacked  with  the  same  accurate  methods  as  have  been  applied  by 
Dixon,  Brereton  Baker,  and  Shenstone  in  the  case  of  chemical  change, 
and  the  author  contends  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  discharge  in  a 
vacuum  tube  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  impurities  (from  soft 
glass,  sulphuric  acid,  and  commercial  phosphoric  oxide). 

In  the  case  of  the  luminosity  of  the  rare  earths,  the  incandescence  of 
oxides  generally,  and  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  under  the 
influence  of  the  electric  discharge,  it  is  argued  that  the  process  in 
each  case  may  be  one  of  recurrent  oxidation  or  polymerisation.  The 
argument  is  extended  to  the  case  of  emanations  from  radioactive  sub- 
stances, and  to  that  of  the  *  so-called '  ionisation  of  air. 

J.  0.  P. 

Researches  on  Elements  founded  on  the  Reciprocal  Action 
of  Two  Liquids.  By  Marcellin  P,  E.  Berthelot  (CompL  rend,, 
1902,  134,  1461—1478.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  375,  376).— The 
amount  of  hydrogen  evolved  per  minute  in  a  voltameter  when  a  current 
was  passed  through  it  was  measured.  In  the  circuit  of  the  current,  a 
known  metallic  resistance  was  interposed.  Using  two  Daniell  cells  and 
with  the  voltameter  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  there  is  no 
visible  evolution  of  gas  when  there  is  a  resistance  of  5000  ohms  in  the 
circuit.  If  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  2000  ohms,  the  gas  evolution 
commences,  and  0  000 187  mg.  of  hydnogen  is  evolved  per  minute.  At 
1000  ohms,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  0*00037  mg.  The  pressure  in 
the  voltameter  was  reduced  to  5  mm.,  and  the  gas  evolution  then 
becomes  apparent  when  the  resistance  is  25,000  ohms.  At  20,000  ohms, 
the  hydrogen  evolved  per  minute  amounts  to  0 '00001 8  mg. 

The  evolution  of  gas  is  produced  with  a  smaller  E.M.F,  if  the 
voltameter  contains  a  substance,  such  as  pyrogallol,  capable  of 
absorbing  oxygen — a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  diminution 
of  polarisation. 

Using  two  Daniell  cells  and  with  pyrogallol  in  the  voltameter,  the 
evolution  of  gas  is  apparent  when  there  is  a  resistance  of  20,000  ohms 
in  the  circuit,  and  0*000044  mg.  of  hydrogen  is  evolved  per  minute. 
With  10,000  ohms,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  amounts  to  0  000087 
mg.  Employing  a  single  Daniell  cell  and  with  the  pressure  in  the 
voltameter  (containing  pyrogallol)  reduced  to  5  mm.,  the  evolution 
becomes  apparent  when  the  circuit  contains  a  resistance  of  90,000 
ohms.  From  these  numbers,  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  pyro- 
gallol' exercises  a  profound  influence  on  the  evolution  of  gas  in  the 
voltameter. 

A   number  of  cells  previously  examined   {loc,  cii.)  have  been  re 
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investigated.  It  is  now  found  that  the  E,M,F,  varies  slightly  with 
time,  showing  at  first  a  slight  increase,  and  different  cells  of  the  same 
composition  give  a  slightly  different  EM,F,  After  resting  for  some 
time,  however,  the  cell  gives  an  approximately  constant  JS,M,F, 
These  deviations  are  attributed  to  the  state  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  interferes  with  the  insulation. 

With  a  battery  of  six  elements  composed  of  0'2i^  sulphuric  acid  and 
0'2iV  sodium  hydroxide  in  porous  vessels,  the  E,M,F.  immediately  after 
setting  up  was  2*94  volts.  After  the  circuit  with  an  external 
resistance  of  4000  ohms  had  been  closed  for  4  minutes,  the  EM.F. 
fell  to  1*98  volts.  The  circuit  was  then  broken  for  15  minutes;  the 
E,M,F,  again  rose  to  2*58  volts,  and  after  being  closed  for  4  minutes 
it  decreased  to  1*56  volts.  After  7  minutes,  the  circuit  being  open, 
the  E,M,F,  had  risen  to  1*92  volts,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  to  2*46 
volts.  Closing  the  circuit  for  7  minutes  caused  the  EM,F,  to  sink  to 
1*68  volts,  and  then  opening  it  for  1  minute  brought  about  a  rise  to 
1*74  volts.  By  this  time,  the  titre  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  had 
decreased  by  7  per  cent.  Thirty-six  hours  after  setting  the  apparatus 
together,  it  was  found  that  the  alkali  was  completely  neutralised  and 
no  current  could  be  obtained.  The  same  solutions  have  been  examined 
when  contained  in  separate  vessels  connected  by  a  syphon ;  similar 
results  have  been  obtained.  Also  with  others  of  the  solutions 
previously  studied,  analogous  results  have  been  found.  These  results 
prove  that  the  elements  examined  are  capable  of  yielding  a  continuous 
current. 

The  number  of  elements  required  to  give  a  visible  evolution  of  gas 
in  the  voltameter  can  be  ascertained  from  the  formula 

t  =  (iV-  l*6)/(2*10iyrc/TO  -  R\ 
where  t  is  the  intensity  expressed  in  amperes,  c  the  E,M,F,  of 
one  element,  i^c  that  of  N  elements  in  series,  n  the  number  of 
scale-divisions  over  which  the  galvanometer  needle  moves,  and  R 
the  external  resistance.  The  values  calculated  from  this  formula 
agree  well  with  the  results  previously  found.  J.  McO. 

Evident  Electrolytio  Actions  developed  by  Elements  con- 
stituted by  the  Beactions  between  Two  Liquids,  one  contain- 
ing an  Acid,  the  bther  an  Alkali.  By  Mabcellin  F.  E.  Berthelot 
(Compt.  rend.,  1902,  136,  129— 133).— It  is  shown  that  an  element 
consisting  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  in  porous  vessels  is  capable  of 
giving  a  definite  E.M.F,  The  current  developed  is  continuous,  and 
with  6  elements  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide 
2*4  volts  can  be  obtained.  With  the  aid  of  these  elements,  acidified 
water  can  be  electrolysed,  and  if  pyrogallol  be  added  the  evolution  oi 
gas  is  evident,  particularly  if  the  voltameter  be  under  reduced  pres- 
sure. J.  McC. 

Correction  of  Observed  Values  of  Specific  Heats  and 
Heats  of  Vaporisation  of  Organic  Compounds  of  High 
Boiling  Point.  By  Wladimir  F.  Luginin  {Ann,  Chim,  PAy«.,.1902, 
[vii],  26,  228—247.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  269,  and  1901,  ii, 
145). — By  means  of  an  improved  form  of  apparatus  described  in  the 
J,  de  Physique  (1901,  [iii],  10,  5),    the  author  has  obtained  exact 
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values  of  the  specific  heats  and  heats  of  vaporisation  of.  the  following 
organic  substances : 

Latent  heat  of  -  Specific        Temperature 
vaporisation.      heat.  interval. 

Methyl  hexyl  ketone 7M1  05723  172^-23° 

Ethylene  glycol 190-90  0-6808  195  -20 

Benzyl  alcohol    98-46  0-5579  200  -22 

Benzaldehyde 86-55  0-4453  172  -22 

Diethyl  oxalate 67-58  0-4818  180  -21 

The  application  of  Trou ton's  law,  MS/T—K,  to  these  data  shows 
that  diethyl  oxalate,  benzaldehyde,  and  methyl  hexyl  ketone  do 
not  exhibit  polymerism  in  the  liquid  state,  whilst  the  presence  of 
polymeric  molecules  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  ethylene 
glycol,  but  only  just  appreciable  in  that  of  benzyl  alcohol. 

G.  T.  M. 

Speoiflc  Heats  and  Heat  of  Vaporisation  of  the  Paraffin  and 
Methylene  [c^c^oParaffln]  Hydrocarbon^. .  By  ChablksF.  Mabebt 
and  Albebt  H.  Goldstein  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  28,  66— 78).— The 
specific  heats  of  a  number  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  and  cydo- 
paraffin  series  were  determined  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Hydrocarbon. 
Boiling  point 
Specific  heat. 

0-5272 
2-26 

0-6005 

98*^ 
0-5074 
2-21 

0-6062 
2-21 

CjH«.     CjoH^    C,,Tl^  C,H^. 

0-5084    0-4951    0-6021    0-6018 
2-22           —        2-28        2-28 

Hydrocarbon. 
Boiling  point 
Specific  heat. 

0-4997 
2-28 

0-4986 
2-24 

"21?"-  "?>  Yi^' 

0-4973      0-4966      0-4957 
2-23          2-24          2-23 

Com-       Crude 
mercial      Ohio 
gasoline,  petroleom. 

0-6185      0-4961 

Hydro- 
carbon. C«Hi9.  C7H]4.  CgHjg.  C9H18.  CioHgo*  CijHjj.  CuH^f.  CxsH^f.  C14HJ3.  Cj^Hgi^ 
Boiling 

point      68'        98'       119'      186*      160*      190"      212**  *    232^*      244'      268* 
Specific 

heat.  0-5062  0-4879  0-4863  0-4851  0-4692  0-4819  0-4570  0-4673  0-4581  04708 
K  2-26      2-28      2'37      2-27         —      2-25         —         — ^        —      220 


These  results  show  that  there  is  a  uniform  decrease  in  specific  heat 
with  increase  in  molecular  weight,  and  also  that  the  normal  hydro- 
carbons, such  as  heptane  (b.  p.  98^)  and  decane  (b.  p.  172^)  have 
higher  specific  heats  than  their  isomerides,  such  as  tsoheptane  (b.  p.  91^) 
and  t^odecane  (b.  p.  162^).  The  constant  K  (sp.  heat  x  mol. 
weight/number  of  atoms  in  molecule)  for  the  paraffin  series  is  2-23, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  c^c/oparaffin  hydrocarbons  the  mean  value  is 
seen  to  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  specific  heats  of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  separated  from  the 
high-boiUng  portion  of  Pennsylvania  petroleum  gave  the  followiug 
values : 
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Hydrocarbon.  CieHn*       OisHm.        C^H^o.       C^^^      0^^4^- 

Boiling  point    178*'  202*  228°  260**  272° 

SpeciaoWt 0*4728        0*4728        0*4706        0*4612        0*4686 

Th^  following  are  the  specific  heats  of  hydrocarbons  separated  from 
Texas  petroleum  : 

Hydrocarbon.  <\4^»  CuH„.  C„Hao.  CaH„.  C^Hm- 

Boiling  point  nnder  50  mm.  ...  127°            142°            162°           218°  278° 

Specific  heat 0*4447  0*4489  0*4426  0*4660  0*4650 

K. 2-16  2*16  214               —  — 

The  two  last  results  are  not  trustworthy,  since  the  quantities  of  the 
hydrocarbons  were  very^  small  and  the  oils  begin  to  crystallise  at  0°. 

The  specific  heat  was  also  determined  in  the  following  crude  oils 
from  various  fields ;  the  results  indicate  that  the  specific  heat  of  crude 
oils  is  an  important  property  from  a  practical  point  of  view  : 

Texas  Com- 

Pennsyl-  Berea   Japan-  (Lucas    Rus-    Wyom-  Cali-  mercial 

Oil.      yania.    grit.       ese.     well),     sian.      iiig.    fomfa.  Texas.  Ohio. gasoline. 
Sp.gr.    0*8096  0*7989  0*8622  0*9200  0*9079  0*8816  0*9600  0*9466     —         — 
Specific 
heat.    0*5000  0*4690  0*4682  0*4816  0*4355  0*4823  0*8980  0*4009  0*4951  0*5185 

The  heats  of  vaporisation  of  certain  hydrocarbons  were  determined 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  devised  by  Kahlenberg  («/*.  Physical  Chem,, 
1901,  5,  215).  The  following  results  show  a  rapid  decrease  in  the 
latent  heat  with  increase  in  the  molecular  weight : 

Dimethyl-  Methyl-  Dimethyl- 
Hexa-      penta-        hexa-        hexa- 
methyl-    methyl-    methyl-    methyl- 
Hydrocarbon.    Hexane.  Heptane.    Octane.       ene.  ene.  ene.  ene. 
Boiling  point   ...    68°           98°           126°       68—70°    90—92°       98°     118—119° 
Heat  of  vaporisa- 
tion (calories)..  79*4         74*0         71*1         87*8         81*0         76*7         71*7 

KG. 

Hydration  of  Zino  Oxide.  By  Robert  db  Forcband  {Compt 
rtfnd.,  1902,  186,  36 — 39).— Zinc  oxide  prepared  at  125°  combines  with 
water  forming  the  crystallised  hydroxide,  Zn(0H)2,  with  development 
of  -t-2'19  Oal.  (liquid  water).  The  oxide  prepared  at  a  bright  red  heat, 
which  is  probably  more  or  less  polymerised,  absorbs  water  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  forming  hydroxides  of  different  condensation,  the  heat 
^developed  permol.  of  water  being  from  4*5  Cal.  to  5*0  Cal.  Similar 
results  are  obtained  with  the  hydroxide  prepared  by  precipitation. 
The  condensation  of  wZn(0H)2  into  [Zn{OB.)^n  develops  about 
n  X  3*8  Oal.  C.  H.  B. 

The  Acidity  of  Pyrophosphoric  Acid.    By  H.  Giran  (Compt. 

rend,,  1902,  134,  1499— 1502).— The  following  heats  of  neutralisation 

have  been  determined  : 

B.^Tfi^aq'\-  NaOHa<7  =  NaH3P20y  a^+ 15*29  Cal. 
H^PaOy  aq  +  2NaOH  aq  =  NagH^PjO^  aq  +  29*94    „ 
H4P,Oya<7  +  3NaOHog«Na„HP207  a^  + 43*05    „ 
H^PjOy  aq  +  4NaOH  aq  =» Na^PjOy      aq  +  50-91    „ 
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Neutralisation  by  the  first  mol.  of  sodium  hydroxide  evolves  15*29 
Cal. ;  by  the  second  mol.  15*65  Cal. ;  by  the  third  mol.  13*11  CaL  ; 
and  by  the  fourth  mol.  7 '86  Cal.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  therefore  a 
tetralMusic  acid. 

Solid  pyrophosphoric  acid  was  obtained  by  decomposing  silver  pyro- 
phosphate with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.  Its  heat  of  solution  is  +  7*78 
Cal.  Since  the  heat  of  solution  of  syrupy  pjrrophosphoric  acid  is 
+  10*22  Cal.,  it  follows  that  this  latter  is  in  a  superfused  condition,  its 
heat  of  fusion  being  —  2*44  Cal. 

Sodium  trihydrogen  pyrophosphate,  prepared  by  the  action  of  syrupy 
pyrophosphoric  acid  on  disodium  dihyd]:x>gen  pyrophosphate  at  100^, 
has  heat  of  solution  +  0*67  Cal.  The  heats  of  solution  of  disodium 
dihydrogen  pyrophosphate,  trisodium  hydrogen  pyrophosphate,  and 
tetrasodium  pyrophosphate  are  respectively  -2*18  Cal.,  +6*77  Cal.,- 
and  +11*85  Cal.  The  difference  in  the  heats  of  solution  indicates  that 
the  salts  are  true  compounds  and  not  mixtures.  J.  McC. 

Displaoement  of  Strong  Bases  by  Ammoniacal  Cupric  Oxide. 
By  Albert  Bouzat  {Compt,  rend,,  1902,  134,  1502—1605.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  502). — ^The  thermochemical  action  of  solutions  of 
ammoniacal  cupric  oxide  on  solutions  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and 
calcium  salts  has  been  measured : 

CuCJ2,28NH8  aq  +  2NH3      o^  =  +  00  Cal. 
CuO,28NH3    a^  +  2NH^Cla<7=+7*l    „ 
The  difference  between  the  actions  is  almost  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  ammoniacal  cupric  hydroxide 
and  ammonia  (7*2  CaL),  consequentTy  the  complex  base  almost  com- 
pletely replaces  the  ammonia  from  its  salts. 

CuS04,28NH3  ag-l-2K0H  aq^  -2*8  Cal. 
CuO,28NHg     o^  +  K^O.  a5'=+0*8     „ 
CuClj,28NH3  aq  +  2K0H  o^  -  -  2*9     „ 
CuO,28NH8     aq  +  2KC1     o^  =  + 1  *0     „ 
From  these  results,  it  is  evident  that  the  complex  radicle  partially 
replaces  the  potassium  from  its  salts.     In  more  concentrated  ammon- 
iacal solution,  the  replacement  is  greater,  as  can  be  seen  from  : 
CuS04,42NH3  aq  +  2K0H  o^  =  -  2*8  Cal. 
CuO,42NHg     a^'  +  KoSO^  og^+l-S    „ 
CuO,42NH8     ay  +  2KCl     ag-+l*5   „ 
That  the  acid  distributes  itself  between  the  two  bases  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  an  ammoniacal  cupric  salt  solution  acquires  the  power  of 
dissolving  cellulose  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  added,  and  cellulose 
is  deposited  from  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  cupric  hydroxide  when  a 
potassium  salt  is  added.     Cellulose  is  only  soluble  in  a  solution  of  the 
^ree  base. 

CuO,28NH3  aq  +  CaClj  aq^ +l'l  Cal. 
In  this  case  also  there  is  an  equilibrium  established  between  the 
amounts  of  base  distributed  between  the  acid,  and  in  more  concentrated 
ammoniacal  solution  the  quantity  of  calcium  replaced  is  so  great  that 
lime  is  precipitated. 

The  ammoniacal  cupric  hydroxide  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  strong 
base.  J.  McC. 
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Heat  of  Dilution  of  Sodium  Sulphate.  By  Albert  Colson 
(Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1496— 1497).— The  point  at  which  il  =/(<)  = 
0%  where  t  is  the  initial  temperature  of  the  solution,  has  been  deter- 
mined for  solutions  containing  200  grams  of  sodium  sulphate  in  100, 
300,  500,  700,  and  750  c.c.  of  water  respectively.  The  points  found 
were  :  59*6°,  59'6°  57°,  52%  and  52—53°.  J.  McO. 

Theory  of  the  Critical  Phenomena  and  Vaporisation :  Theory 
of  Solution.  By  Isodob  Tbaube  {Ann.  Fhysik.,  1902,  [iv],  8, 
267 — 311). — ^The  author  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  study  of  the 
critical  temperature  and  calls  special  attention  to  the  apparent  anom- 
alies noticed  by  Ramsay,  de  Keen,  Jamin,  Mathias,  Batelli,  Guye, 
Dwelshauvers-Dery,  and  Qalitzin.  Eamsay  observed  phenomena  which 
indicate  that  in  a  sealed  tube  above  the  critical  temperature  diffusion 
takes  place,  whilst  de  Heen  and  Dwelshauvers-Dery's  experiments  . 
show  that  the  density  of  a  substance  is  not  uniform  about  the  critical 
temperature.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed.  A.  U-tube 
containing  ether  was  heated  for  half-an-hour  to  10^  above  the  critical 
temperature,  and  on  cooling  it  was  observed  that  one  limb  filled  with 
a  cloud,  whilst  the  other  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  above  the 
critical  temperature  there  was  a  visible  meniscus  at  the  low  end  of 
the  tube  quite  like  the  meniscus  of  a  liquid. 

These  observations  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  view  that 
the  critical  temperature  is  the  point  above  which  a  substance  can  only 
exist  in  the  gaseous  condition  is  incorrect.  The  values  of  b  in  van 
der  Waals'  equation  for  non-associated  liquids  increase  with  rising 
temperature,  the  increase  being  greatest  near  the  critical  temperature. 
The  value  of  b  at  the  critical  temperature  is  t7^/3 ;  it  is  shown  that  b 
increases  even  after  the  critical  temperature  has  been  reached,  and  it 
is  to  this  change  of  b  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state 
that  the  anomalous  observations  referred  to  are  attributed.  At  the 
critical  temperature  and  at  corresponding  temperatures,  the  constant  b 
and  the  co-volume  v-b  are  proportional ;  consequently  at  the  critical 
temperature  the  total  volumes  and  the  covolumes  of  a  gasogenic  and 
a  liquidogenic  molecule  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  gasogenic  and 
liquidogenic  constants  6. 

The  author  supposes  that  the  increase  in  volume  undergone  by  the 
atoms  of  a  complex  molecule  during  rise  of  temperature  is  not  gradual 
but  sudden.  He  assumes  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  molecules — 
gasogenic  and  liquidogenic.  These  mutually  dissolve  each  other  and 
the  amount  of  each  present  in  any  particular  phase  is  conditioned  by 
the  temperature. 

Van  der  Waals  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  644)  has  arrived  at  practically  the 
same  conclusion. 

Liquids  above  absolute  zero  are  solutions  of  gasogenic  in  liquido- 
genic molecules ;  these  are  in  mobile  equilibrium,  but  it  requires  a 
certain  time  for  the  establishment  of  this  equilibrium.  The  criticcJ 
temperature  appears  then  as  a  triple  point  at  which  gasogenic  and 
liquidogenic  particles  are  completely  miscible.  When  this  is  repre- 
sented on  a  system  of  coordinates,  using  the  value  of  6  as  ordinate 
and  temperature  as  abscissa,  the  curve  cuts  the  temperature  axis  at  a 
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point  above  the  critical  temperature,  which  corresponds  with  the  tem- 
perature above  which  only  gasogenic  particles  can  exist ;  for  this  point 
the  term  absoltUe  gaaifioation  point  is  suggested. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  whole  of  the  pressure-volume  curve 
for  a  substance  at  its  critical  temperature  becomes  realisable ;  the 
increase  of  volume  with  rising  pressure  is  due  to  the  passage  from 
the  liquidogenic  to  the  gasogenic  condition.  It  is  shown  that  the 
volume  of  the  gasogenic  particle  is  almost  twice  that  of  the  liquido- 
genic, and  this  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  substances. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  heat  of  vaporisation  at  the  critical 
temperature  is  zero ;  but  Villard's  experiments  do  not  confirm  this, 
and  it  is  shown  that  according  to  the  above  hypothesis  the  heat  of 
vaporisation  at  the  critical  temperature  is  0*41  Te.dp/dT,Vc9  where 
Tc  is  the  critical  temperature,  and  Ve  the  critical  volume. 

The  relative  quantities  of  liquidogenic  and  gasogenic  particles  at 
any  particular  temperature  can  he  calculated  as  well  as  the  heat  of 
gasogenisation.  At  the  normal  boiling  points,  all  solvents  contain 
about  the  same  proportion  of  gasogenic  particles,  namely,  about  9  per 
cent.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  solution  ;  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  dissolved  substance  influences  the  gasogenic  particles, 
and  thus  by  decreasing  the  proportion  of  them,  hinders  gasification 
and  consequently  raises  the  boiling  point.  The  vapour  pressure,  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  osmotic^  pressure  are  influenced  in  the  same  way, 
and  therefore  van't  HofE's  laws  follow  from  the  hypothesis.  Electro- 
lytes are  assumed  to  influence  twice  the  number  of  gasogenic  particles 
that  non-electrolytes  do,  and  the  author  rejects  the  theory  of  Arrhenius 
and  supports  the  older  Clausius'  assumption  of  continuous  dissociation 
and  association  of  the  dissolved  particles.  J.  McO. 

Simultaneous  Distillation  of  Two  Non-miscible  Substances. 
By  EuGisNE  Charabot  and  J.  EooHBBOLLES  {Compl,  r&nd,,  1902,  135, 
175— 177).— When  the  value  of  P/F  is  less  than  unity,  F  being  the 
weight  of  non-miscible  liquid  which  distils  and  F'  the  weight  of 
water,  this  ratio  increases  as  the  temperature  rises  (by  increasing  the 
pressure).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  value  of  F/F  is  greater  than 
1,  it  decreases  as  the  temperature  is  increased.  These  conclusions 
have  been  experimentally  confirmed  in  the  former  case  with  limonene, 
geraniol,  citronellol,  and  methylheptenone,  and  in  the  latter  with 
pinene,  benzene,  ifopentane,  n-hexane,  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 

J.  McC. 

Difihfidon  of  hydrogen  through  Platinum.  By  Adolf  Win- 
KBLKANN  (Ann.  Fhynk.,  1902,  [ivj,  8,  388—404.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  646). — Platinum  has  been  examined  in  the  same  way 
that  palladium  was.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  hydrogen  increases 
after  the  platinum  has  been  heated  for  some  time.  It  is  proved  that 
this  is  not  due  to  expulsion  of  occluded  air,  but  to  the  crystalline 
structure  assumed  by  the  metal.  When  the  platinum  has  passed  into 
this  state  it  persists  therein. 

The  diffusion  of  hydrogen  through  red-hot  platinum  is  not  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  diffusion 
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18  accompanied  by  a  dissociation  of  the  molecules,  and  only  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  pass  through  the  metal.  The  results  obtained  agree  well 
with  the  formula  given  previously. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  a  platinum  tube  19  cm.  long, 
1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  0*1  mm.  thick  in  the  walls.  The  metal  was 
heated  electrically.  J.  McO. 

Preparation  of  Cells  for  the  Measurement  of  High  Osmotic 
Pressures.  By  Habmon  N.  Morse  and  J.  C.  W.  Fbazeb  {Amer. 
Chem,  J,y  1902,28,  1 — 23). — In  a  previous  paper  (Morse  and  Horn, 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  543),  a  method  was  described  for  the  electrolytic 
deposition  of  an  osmotic  membrane  in  the  wall  of  a  porous  cell.  The 
highest  pressure  which  had  then  been  reached  with  such  a  cell  was 
4 '5  atmospheres,  the  inability  to  withstand  higher  pressures  being 
due,  not  to  the  weakness  of  the  membrane,  but  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  manometer  in  the  cell.  The  present  paper  gives  an 
account  of  improved  arrangements  for  securing  the  manometer,  and  of 
certain  modifications  in  the  construction  of  the  cell.  By  means  of 
the  improved  apparatus,  with  a  normal  solution  of  sugar,  a  pressure 
of  31*5  atmospheres  has  been  attained.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
seminormal  solution  of  sugar  at  20^  was  found  to  lie  between  13  and 
14  atmospheres.  For  details,  the  description  and  diagrams  in  the 
original  must  be  consulted.  E.  6. 

Classification  of  the  Elements.  By  Henbt  E.  ABMSTBONa 
{Proc.  Roy,  JSoc,  1902,  70,  86— 94).— On  the  assumption  that  the 
'  elementary  difference '  is  about  a  unit,  the  elements  are  arranged  in 
sixteen  vertical  series,  the  first  horizontal  period  closing  with  oxygen. 
The  molecule  of  argon  is  assumed  to  be  diatomic,  and  that  element 
appears  immediately  after  fluorine ;  this  position  is  in  harmony  with 
the  author's  view  that  argon  is  an  element  of  intense  activity,  the 
molecule  exhibiting  no  residual  affinity,  because  the  component  atoms 
so  completely  satisfy  each  other.  The  atomic  weight  77  is  assigned 
to  selenium,  so  that  it  may  appear  in  the  oxygen-sulphur  grqup.  It 
is  not  always  possible,  as  it  is  in  the  first  and  second  periods,  to  pro- 
ceed by  units ;  thus,  in  the  third,  period,  after  scandium,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  step  down  five  units  to  bring  titanium  into  position.  In  the 
fourth  period,  iron  and  nickel  both  appear  in  the  fourth  column  in 
order  to  bring  copper  into  a  suitable  position.  The  chief  point 
brought  out  by  this  mode  of  classification  is  the  existence  of  groups  of 
elements  from  the  highest  term  of  which  alone  '  progression  '  takes 
place.  It  is  probable  that  when  atomic  weights  are  more  accurately 
known,  such  grouped  elements  will  betfound  only  in  columns  4,  8, 
and  12.  '  J.  0.  P. 

Suggested  Modifications  of  the  Sign  of  Equality  for  use  in 
Chemical  Notation.  By  Hugh  Mabshall  (Froe.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin.^ 
1902,  24,  85—87). — The  symbol  ^  is  used  for  a  double  purpose :  (1) 
to  indicate  that  a  reaction  is  reversible ;  (2)  to  indicate,  especially  in 
organic  chemistry,  the  stages  by  which  one  substance  may  be  obtained 
from  anotiier.  To  avoid  this  double  use,  the  author  makes  the  folio  w- 
uag  suggeBtions : 
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(1)  The  use  of  the  symhol  ^  should  be  restricted  to  the  second 
case  referred  to  above,  thus : 

^  H  H 

(2)  The  ordinary  symbol  «=  should  be  used  only  in  equations  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  calculation,  irrespective  of  whether  the  change 
represented  takes  place  directly  or  not,  thus  : 

KCl  +  3HjO  =  KOIO3  +  3H, 
2K  +  2S  +  80  =  KjSjOg  +  454-5  Cal. 

(3)  In  writing  a  complete  equation,  corresponding  with  some  actual 
.  chemical  change,  singly-barbed  arrows  should  be  used,  subject  to  the 

following  modifications : 

(a)  for  irreversible  reactions  the  symbol  =^,  thus : 

KCIO4  =^  KCl  +  20j 
(6)  for  reversible  reactions  the  symbol  =5=^,  thus : 

CaCOg  :^:^  OaO  +  COj 
(c)  for  reversible  reactions  associated  with   a   definite   transition 

temperature,  the  symbol  ^^=^  or  ^^=P,  thus : 

21° 
Ns^Mg{SO^\AKfi  +  13HjO  =^=^  NajjSO4,10HjO  -I-  MgS04,7H^O 
{d)  for  cases  where  reversible  reactions  go  almost  completely  in  one 
direction  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  symbol  =^,  thus : 
CuClj  +  HjS  =^  CuS  +  2HC1. 

J.  C.  P. 

Principal  cmd  Supplementary  Vcdencies  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ammonium  CompouncLs.  By  Axfred  Wbenbb  {Annalen, 
1902,  322,  261 — 296). — A  theoretical  communication  enunciating  the 
author's  theories  of  valency,  and  containing  a  summary  of  the  various 
views  held  at  different  periods  on  this  subject 

An  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  two  forms  of  valency. 
Principal  valency  ("  Hauptvalenz ")  is  the  capacity  for  combination 
possessed  by  elementary  or  compound  radicles  which  are  either  capable 
of  existing  in  the  ionised  condition  or  which  are  equivalent  to  these 
ions.  Supplementary  valency  ('' Nebenvalenz ")  is  the  afiinity  by 
virtue  of  which  radicles  which  do  not  exist  in  the  ionised  condition 
can  combine  with  one  another. 

For  example,  the  following  radicles,  -CI,  -Na,  -NO^,  and  -OH, 
possess  principal  valency,  whilst  the  complexes,  -OHg,  -NH3,  -OIK, 
and  -CrClg  enter  into  combination  by  virtue  of  their  supplementary 
valency. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  between  these  two  forms  of 
valency,  and  in  all  probability  they  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 

The  number  of  radicles  which  can  combine  with  any  given  central 
element  depends  on  the  available  space  within  this  atom's  sphere  of 
influence  rather  than  on  the  nature  of  the  combining  radicles.  In  the 
case  of  carbon,  the  maximum  number  of  dependent  radicles  is  undoubt- 
edly four.  Many  other  elements  appear  capable  of  combining  with 
six  radicles.     The  series  [Pt(NHg)g]X^,  (PtOle)f^,  [Pt(SON)JRj  and 
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(PtBr0)IL,  indicate  that  this  is  the  maximum  number  {**  coordination 
constant  )  in  the  case  of  platinum.  The  complex  thus  formed,  how- 
ever, still  possesses  residual  affinity,  and  this  is  satisfied  by  com- 
bination with  the  radicle  R  in  a-  second  sphere  of  influence. 

In  general,  the  capacity  for  combination  of  an  atom  is  determined 
by  three  factors,  principal  valency,  supplementary  valency,  and  the 
coordination  constant. 

These  hypotheses  are  employed  in  discussing  the  constitution  of 
ammonium  compounds. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  theory  which  supposes  that  the  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  of  ammonium  chloride  are  independently  attached  to  the 
nitrogen  does  not  account  for  the  great  difference  in  stability  between 
the  partially  and  completely  substituted  quaternary  ammonium  hydr- 
oxides. As  an  alternative  hypothesis,  the  author  suggests  that  the 
combination  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  is  due  to  the  supple- 
mentary valency  or  reeidual  affinity  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  acidic 
hydrogen,  and  ascribes  to  ammonium  chloride  the  coordination 
formula  H3N****H*C1,  the  supplementary  valency  being  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line.  The  corresponding  formula  for  ammonium  hyidroxide 
is  H3N****H*0H.  These  formulae  account  for  the  electrochemical 
behaviour  of  the  compounds  in  aqueous  solution,  the  salt,  which  still 
contains  the  chlorine  ion  attached  to  hydrogen,  being  strongly  ionised, 
whilst  the  base  resembles  its  prototype,  water,  in  exhibiting  an  abnor- 
mally small  ionisation. 

The  combination  of  methyl  iodide  and  ammonia  is  supposed  to  result 
in  the  formation  of  the  complex  I(HjC'*"NH3),  but,  since  the  same 
compound  is  produced  from  hydrogen  iodide  and  methylamine,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  former  process,  rearrangment  occurs  in  the 
followiDg  manner : 

I(H3C--NH2)  H3C-NH2 

H    "~^  ki 

Possibly  the  iodide  contains  the  two  forms  in  a  state  of  dynamic 
equilibrium  ;  the  first  modification  is  termed  the  ''  carbonium  form/ 
whilst  the  latter  is  referred  to  as  the  "  hydronium  form.'*     The  hydr- 
oxides corresponding  with  the  two  forms  would^have  the  formulae 
H0(H3C- — NHg)  H3C— NHg 

\        and  \^ 

H  H-OH 

The  instability  of  the  partially  substituted  ammonium  hydroxides  is 
explained  by  assuming  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  labile  hydrogen 
the  transformation  into  the  hydronium  form  always  occurs,  and  hence 
these  bases  have  the  characters  of  ammonium  hydroxide  itself.  In  the 
case  of  the  tetra-alkyl  ammonium  hydroxides,  this  change  is  excluded, 
and,  accordingly,  these  compounds  are  carbonium  bases,  differing  from 
ammonium  hydroxide  in  stability  and  in  electrochemical  behaviour. 

According  to  this  theory,  two  isomeric  forms  of  the  compound 
(NBA3)X,  are  possible,  and  isomerism  of  this  order  has  been  observed 
by  Le  Bel,  Schryver,  and  Aschan,  Le  Bel's  isomeric  salts  being  thus 
represented  :  X-HjCPr*— NMoj,  and  X-HgO— •NMejC4Hg. 

These  hypotheses  are  also  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  unsatur- 
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ated  cjclic  bases  and  to  the  diazonium  salts ;  the  discussion  is,  however, 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  profitably  abstracted       G.  T.  M. 

New  Extraction  Ai^aratus.  By  0.  Stephahi  and  Th.  BCcksb 
{Ber.,  1902,  35,  2698— 2700).— The  apparatus  described  is  suitable  for 
the  extraction  of  liquids  with  a  denser  solvent,  or  for  the  extraction  of 
solids  with  any  solvent.  It  was  found  to  work  very  weU  in  such  cases 
as  the  extraction  of  strong  alkaline  or  acid  solutions  with  chloroform, 
otherwise  difficult  owing  to  the  formation  of  emulsions  or  the  precipi- 
tation of  inorganic  salts.  «  R.  H.  P. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Chlorinating  Action  of  a  Mixture  of  Hydroohloric  Acid 
and  Oxygen.  By  Cahille  Matignon  {CompL  rend.,  1902,  134, 
1497 — 1499). — Spongy  platinum  placed  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  air  is  acted  on,  chloro- 
platinic  acid  being  formed.  There  is  no  action  on  platinum  foil  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  when  this  is  heated  at  170^  for  5  hours  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  oxygen^  the  platinum  is 
dissolved.  Gold  foil  is  attacked  under  the  same  conditions  at  180^ ; 
amorphous  gold  is  not  acted  on  in  the  cold.  Tellurium  is  readily 
dissolved  by  the  combined  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen. 

J.  McC. 

Stability  of  Hypochlorites  and  Hypobromitee.  By  Carl 
Gbaebb  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  2753— -2756). — Hypochlorite  solutions  are 
much  more  readily  prepared  than  hypobromite,  as  unless  the  bromine 
is  added  very  slowly,  considerable  amounts  of  bromate  are  formed. 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  generating  chlorioe  is  from  perman- 
ganate and  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  alkaline 
solution  gives  the  amount  of  chlorine  absorbed  ;  in  all  cases,  however, 
this  amount  is  practically  the  theoretical  quantity  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  permanganate  employed.  A  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  the  alkali  hydroxide  is  employed,  and  the  resulting  hypochlorite 
solution  contains  5*5  grams  of  available  chlorine  per  100  ac  ,  and  may 
be  kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark  without  undergoing  deterioration  if 
excess  of  alkalis  is  present. 

Hypobromite  solubions  are  much  less  stable  even  when  excess  of 
alkali  is  present.  J.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Periodic  Acid  by  Electrolysis.  By  Ebich 
MOllbb  and  O.  Fbiedbergbb  (Ber.,  1902,  35,  2652—2659.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  380). — On  more  closely  investigating  the  formation  of 
periodate  in  the  electrolysis  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  iodate,  it  was 
found  that  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes  became 
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greater  during  the  electrolysis,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  current 
efficiency  in  yield  of  periodate  very  largely  increased.  The  accumula- 
tion of  oxygen  on  the  anode  during  electrolysis  was  the  cause  of  this 
change.  When  lead  peroxide  was  used  as  anode,  iodic  add,  which  is 
not  oxidised  when  platinum  electrodes  are  employed,  could  be  com- 
pletely oxidised  to  periodic  acid.  In  a  small,  porous  cell  containing 
50  per  cent,  iodic  acid,  the  anode,  consisting  of  a  U-shaped  lead  tube 
coated  with  peroxide,  was  placed ;  the  cathode  was  platinum  foil  im- 
mersed in  2^  sulphuric  acid ;  the  anode  was  cooled  by  running  water 
through  the  lead  tube.  At  a  temperature  of  12 — 13°,  and  using  a 
current  density  of  0*28  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  at  the  anode,  the  whole  of 
the  iodic  acid  was  converted  into  periodic  acid,  a  slight  loss  occurring 
through  diffusion.  Eeplacement  of  the  lead  peroxide  by  manganese 
peroxide  caused  only  a  trace  of  iodic  .acid  to  be  oxidised.  When  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  lead  per- 
-  oxide  for  a  long  time,  a  small  quantity  of  periodic  acid  is  formed.  To 
isolate  the  acid  from  the  anode  liquid,  the  solution  after  dilution  and 
filtration  was  evaporated,  when  periodic  acid  was  obtained  pure  in  large 
crystals. 

In  order  to  estimate  periodic  acid  in  the  presence  of  iodic  acid,  the 
solution  is  exactly  neutralised,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator; 
excess  of  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  then  added  and  potassium 
iodide ;  the  periodate  is  reduced  to  iodate,  and  the  equivalent  amount 
of  iodine  which  is  set  free  is  titrated  with  standard  arsenious  acid ; 
this  gives  a  quarter  of  the  oxygen  present  as  periodate;  the  total 
oxygen  present,  both  as  periodate  and  as  iodate,  is  estimated  by 
titrating  the  iodine  set  free  from  the  acidified  mixtura 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Hydrides  of  the  Second  [Sulphur]  Family  of  Metalloids. 
By  Robert  de  Forcband  and  Henri  Fonzes-Diacon  {Ann.  Chim. 
Fhys.,  1902,  [vii],  28,  247—271.  Compare  A.bstr.,  1900,  ii,  405).— A 
detailed  account  of  the  study  of  the  carefully  purified  hydrides  of 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
corresponding  aluminium  compounds  by  water  or  dilute  acid.  Hydro- 
gen selenide  has  the  most  toxic  effect,  the  physiological  action  of  the 
telluride  being  comparatively  slight.  A  comparison  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  these  gases  with  those  of  water  affords  a.  striking  illustration 
of  the  rule  that,  in  a  given  family  of  elements,  and  particularly  in  the 
oxygen  and  fluorine  groups,  the  first  and  fourth  terms  differ  markedly 
from  their  neighbours,  whilst  the  two  median  elements  resemble  each 
other  very  closely.  G.  T.  M. 

Fluorides  and  Oxyfluorides  of  Sulphur.  By  Henri  Moissak 
and  Pierre  Lebeau  {Ann.  Chim,  Phya.y  1902,  [vii],  28,  145—178).— 
A  detailed  account  of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  341,  342,  472;  1901,  ii,  233).  The  results  obtained  indicate  that 
fluorine,  although  the  initial  member  of  the  halogen  family,  does  not 
closely  resemble  chlorine  and  bromine.  Sulphuryl  fluoride  and  thionyl 
fluoride  are  far  more  inert  than  the  corresponding  chlorine  derivatives, 
and  sulphur  hexafluoride  is  an  unexpectedly  stable  substance.  In 
certain  respects,  fluorine  seems  to  behave  like  oxygen.  G.  T.  M. 
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Persulphurio  Acids.  By  Hskby  E.  Abmstbong  and  T.  Martin 
LowRY  {Proc.  Roy.  Soe.,  1902,  70,  94— 99).— When  Carols  acid  is 
neutralised  and  the  resulting  solution  heated,  it  becomes  acid ;  it  may 
further  be  shown  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  acidity  to  active  oxygen 
lost  (SO3 : 0)  is  1 : 2.  This  result  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  formala, 
H2S2O5,  assumed  by  Baeyer  and  Villiger  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  380),  for  the 
salts  of  this  acid  would  remain  neutral  after  the  removal  of  peroxide 
oxygen,  thus:  2CaS05  ==  2CaS04  +  O^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
would  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  the  formula  II^S^Oq,  for 
CaSgOj,  +  HjO  -  OaSO^  +  HjSO.  +  Og.  The  acid  H^SgO^  may  be  regarded 
as  the  anhydro-acid  derived  from  permonosulphuric  acid,  that  is,  as 
0(S02'0"OH)2.  Keviewing  the  results  obtained  by  Baeyer  and  Villiger 
(loc.  cit)  and  those  by  Lowry  and  West  (Trans.,  1900,  T7,  950),  the 
authors  think  it  necessary  to  assume  that  there  are  at  least  three 
persulphurio  acids : 

1.  Pertetrasulphuric  acid,  Oj(S02<)-SOj*OH)2. 

2.  Perdisulphuric  acid,  02(S02-OH)2. 

3.  Peranhydrosulphuric  acid  (Oaro's  acid).  J.  C.  P. 

Compounds  of  Tellurium  with  Bismuth  and  the  Quantitative 
Separation  of  the  Two  Elements.  By  Alex^lnder  Gutbier  {Zeit 
anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  31,  331—339.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  687).— 
Tellurium  and  bismuth  alloy  in  all  proportions.  The  alloys  were 
prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  the  finely-divided  metals  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  When  tellurium  is  in  excess,  the  alloy  is  grey,  brittle, 
and  when  broken  shows  a  silvery  lustre ;  when  bismuth  is  in  ezoes.s 
the  alloy  has  a  high  metallic  lustre  and  is  not  so  brittle. 

These  elements  can  best  be  separated  by  shaking  the  precipitated 
sulphides  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  The  tellurium  in  the 
solution  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrazine  hydrochloride  or  by  sulphurous 
acid.  When  sulphurous  acid  is  employed,  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
can  be  removed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  barium  hydrogen  carbonate. 

J.  McC. 

Some  Salts  of  Telluric  Acid.  By  Alexander  Gutbier  {ZeU. 
anorg,  Chem,,  1902,  31,  340— 361).— The  potassium  tellurate, 
E^TeO^fdHgO,  is  obtained  from  a  solution  of  telluric  acid  and  one  of 
potassium  hydroxide.  It  separates  in  loDg,  colourless  needles  which 
are  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  300°,  it  loses 
oxygen  and  gives  potassium  tellurite.  The  salt,  K2Te04,2H20,  is 
obtained  when  telluric  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  boiling 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  corresponding  sodium  salt  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  This  sodium  salt  can  also  be  obtained  by 
adding  absolute  alcohol  to  a  well-cooled  solution  of  telluric  acid  and 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  also  gives  off  oxygen  when  heated.  The 
sodium  salt  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  potassium  salt. 

The  following  tellurates  can  be  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt ;  eerie  tellurate  as  a  pasty  mass ;  thorium  tellurate  as 
a  white,  curdy  precipitate  j  uranyl  tellurate  as  a  yellow,  curdy  precipi- 
tate j  and  zinc  tellurate  cw  a  white  precipitate. 

With  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  solution  of  potassium 
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tellurate  gives  silver  tellarate  as  a  dark  yellow  precipitate  which 
decomposes  verv  easily  into  a  basic  tellurate. 

It  has  not  he&n  possible  to  prepare  any  esters  of  telluric  acid. 

J.  MoC.     ' 

Eleotrolytio  Reduction  of  Nitrio  Aoid  in  Presence  of 
Hydrochloric  Acid  or  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Julius  Tafel  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  31,  289— 326).— When  nitric  acid  is  electrolysed, 
it  suffers  reduction,  and  in  order  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid 
as  an  electrolyte  a  relatively  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  added  to  the  solution.  The  product  of  the  reduction 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  used  as  electrode. 
With  platinum,  no  appreciable  reduction  takes  place,  and  with 
palladium  the  reduction  is  extremely  slow.  The  chief  products  of  the 
reduction  are  hydrozylamine  and  ammonia.  The  largest  proportion  of 
hydroxylamine  is  formed  when  mercury  is  used  as  the  electrode,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  nitric  acid  into  this  can  be  carried  out  almost 
quantitatively.  With  lead  electrodes,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  converted  into  hydroxylamine,  and  with  copper  electrodes  only 
about  15  per  cent. ;  if  the  copper  be  in  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass,  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  acid  is  transformed  into  hydroxylamine,  the 
remainder  being  reduced  to  ammonia.  When  an  amalgamated  electrode 
is  used,  the  reduction  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  mercury 
electrode  is  employed. 

Hydroxylamine  is  not  altered  when  subjected  to  electrolysis  between 
copper  electrodes.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  reduction  of  the  nitric 
acid  takes  place  in  two  ways  independent  of  each  other,  the  one  giving 
hydroxylamine,  the  other  ammonia  ;  the  course  of  the  reaction  depends 
on  the  specific  nature  of  the  electrode. 

The  current  yield  and  the  proportion  of  hydroxylamine  formed  when 
the  nitric  acid  is  electrolysed  between  electrodes  of  lead,  cadmium, 
copper,  silver,  aluminium,  tin,  bismuth,  nickel,  and  carbon  are  given 
in  tables.  The  amount  of  hydroxylamine  produced  is  greater  as  the 
solution  of  nitric  acid  is  more  dilute  ;  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest 
proportion,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid  should  be  employed,  and 
more  added  as  the  reduction  proceeds.  When  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  present  falls  below  40  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  hydroxylamine 
formed  decreases  appreciably,  but  otherwise  the  concentration  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  exerts  no  influence  on  the  reaction. 

In  some  experiments,  the  amounts  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogenous 
gas  evolved,  as  well  as  the  hydroxylamine,  were  determined.  The 
amount  of  gas  was  always  small. 

The  action  of  copper,  mercury,  and  lead  on  nitric  acid  in  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been  studied.  With  copper  or  mercury, 
no  hydroxylamine  is  produced,  and  with  lead  reduction  to  nitrous 
acid  takes  place. 

In  the  production  of  hydroxylamine,  the  current  yield  is  greatest  for 
lead,  slightly  smaller  for  amalgamated  lead,  and  decidedly  less  for 
copper.  The  presence  of  nitrous  acid  exerts  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  by  these  metals. 

Incidentally,  it  has  been  proved  that  hydroxylamine  sulphate  is  very 
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stable  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  may  be  warmed 
to  about  40^  without  any  decomposition  occurring. 

The  author  believes  that  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitric  acid  may 
prove  the  best  method  of  preparing  hydroxylamine  provided  that 
suitable  electrodes  are  used,  that  the  temperature  is  kept  low,  that  the 
nitric  acid  is  employed  in  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  and  that  fairly 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  can  also  be  conveniently  obtained 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
process  is  unpleasant  on  account  of  the  simultaneous  evolution  of 
chlorine.  J.  McC. 

The  Mixtures  formed  by  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  below 
100°.  By  R.  BouLOUCH  Wimpt.  rend.,  1902,  135,  165— 168).— The 
curve  of  solidification  for  varying  proportions  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  has  been  determined.  This  consists  of  two  lines  which  cut 
sharply  at  a  point  representing  9*8°  and  22-8  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in 
the  mixture.  This  is  an  eutectic  point.  The  author  concludes  that 
below  100°  no  definite  compound  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  formed. 
Mixed  crystals  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  rich  in  sulphur,  can  be 
formed,  and  these  are  isomorphous  with  octahedral  sulphur.  Mixed 
crystals  rich  in  phosphorus  can  also  be  isolated  at  low  temperatures 
and  these  are  isomorphous  with  phosphoruF.  J.  McO. 

New  Properties  of  Amorphous  Silicon.  By  Hsnbi  Moissan 
and  Samuel  Smiles  (Compi.  rend.,  1902,  134^  1552— 1553).— The 
amorphous  silicon,  obtained  by  sparking  liquid  silicon  hydride  (see 
following  abstract),  forms  long  filaments  and  possesses  remarkable 
reducing  properties.  Thus  neutral  potassium  permanganate  is  reduced 
slowly  in  the  cold,  copper  sulphate  and  gold  chloride  on  boiling ; 
mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to  calomel.  In  these  properties,  silicon 
resembles  pure  boron  (Abstr.,  1892,  1153),  K.  J.  P.  O. 

New  Researches  on  Liquid  Silicon  Hydride.  By  Henbi 
MoissAN  and  Samuel  Smiles  (Compt  rend.,  1902,  134,  1549 — 1552. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  318). — The  vapour  density  of  liquid  silicon 
hydride,  taken  by  Gay-Lussac's  method  at  100^  was  2*37,  correspond- 
ing with  that  required  for  the  formula  SijH^. 

On  sparking  the  vapour  under  reduced  pressure  for  15  minutes,  it 
is  completely  decomposed  into  amorphous  silicon  and.  hydrogen.  The 
hydride  is  soluble  in  ethyl  silicate  and  sb'ghtly  so  in  water;  in  the  latter 
solution,  it  is  gradually  oxidised.  It  reduces  aqueous  ferric  chloride, 
forming  a  brown  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  dilute 
solution  of  indigo  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  a  green  pre- 
cipitate ;  both  acidified  potassium  dichromate  and  neutral  perman- 
ganate are  immediately  reduced.  When  the  gas  is  bubbled  through 
warm  bromine  water,  each  bubble  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of 
silica  ;  nitric  acid  produces  a  similar  effect ;  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  without  action ;  sulphuric  acid  dries  the  gas  and  causes  it  to 
explode  more  violently  when  brought  in  contact  with  air.  On  mixing 
the  substance  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  violent  explosion  with  the 
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production  of  a  flame  occurs,  hydrogen  chloride,  carhon,  and  silicon 
being  formed ;  it  also  explodes  violently  with  sulphur  hexafluoride. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

CsBsium  Compounds.  By  Oamille  Chabri^  (Ann,  Chim,  Phys.^ 
1902,  [vii],  26,  212—228.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  314,  600).— 
CcBsium  vanadate,  CsYOg,  is  a  crystalline  salt  obtained  by  boiling 
vanadic  anhydride  with  a  solution  of  cesium  carbonate.  The  other 
compounds  of  caesium  referred  to  in  this  communication  have  already 
been  described.  G.  T.  M. 

Crystallography  of  Ammonium  Haloid  Compounds.  By 
Pr.  SLAVfK  {Zeit.  KryaL  Min.,  1902,  36,  268— 276).— Orystallo- 
graphic  determinations  are  given  for  ammonium  chloride,  ammonium 
bromide,  and  ammonium  iodide,  and  for  tetramethylammonium  iodide, 
tetraethylammonium  iodide,  and  tetrapropylammonium  iodide. 
Although  these  belong  to  different  crystal-sy&tems,  yet  a  certain 
relation  is  traced  between  the  topic  axes.  L.  J.  S. 

Aotion  of  Silver  Salts  on  Solutions  of  Ammonium  Per- 
sulphate. By  Hugh  Marshall  and  J.  K.  H.  Inqlis  {Proo.  Roy,  Soc. 
£din.,  1902,  24,  88—93). — It  has  previously  been  shown  (Proo.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  23,  163)  that,  in  presence  of  a  soluble  silver  salt,  ammonium 
persulphate  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  On  the  assumption  that  silver  peroxide  is  formed  intermedi- 
ately, the  action  may  be  represented  as  taking  place  in  two  stages : 
(a)  S208'  +  2Ag-  +  2H20  =:  280/ +  4H- +  Ag,Oj ; 
(6)  4Ag20j  +  NH/  +  6H-  =:  SAg+NOg'  +  SH^O. 

The  total  silver  concentration  being  small  compared  with  the  per- 
sulphate concentration,  the  concentration  of  Ag'  and  Ag202  may  be 
regarded  as  constant ;  equation  (a)  is  then  unimolecular,  and  in  fact 
the  course  of  the  reaction,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  of  acidity, 
corresponds  with  that  required  by  the  equation  dc/dt  «=  XC,  where 
C  is  the  concentration  of  the  persulphate  ions.  When  sodium  nitrate, 
ammonium  sulphate,  or  ammonium  nitrate  is  added  to  the  reaction 
mixture,  K  is  still  constant,  but  has  a  rather  smaller  value  than  when 
no  neutral  salt  has  been  added,  the  neutral  salt  diminishing  the  con- 
centration of  the  persulphate  ions.  When  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  reaction  mixture,  the  reaction  appears  at  first  to  be 
accelerated,  but  the  end  point  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  previous  cases, 
probably  owing  to  some  other  action  that  produces  less  acid,  such  as 
2Ag202  +  4H'«4Ag*  +  02+2H20.  Instead  of  assuming  that  AggO, 
is  formed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  silver  peroxide  is  a  very  feebly 
basic  oxide  the  salts  of  which  are  readily  hydrolysed.  J.  C.  P. 

Silver-chabazite  and  Silver-analcite.  By  George  Steioer 
{Amer.  J.  Set.,  1902,  [iv],  14,  31— 32).— -Analcite,  or  the  artiticial 
product  ammonium-acalcite  (this  vol.,  ii,  269),  when  fused  for  some 
time  with  silver  nitrate  yields  a  product  with  the  composition 
Ag20,Al203,4Si02,2H20,  this  being  the  analcite  formula  with  silver  in 
place  of  sodium.  The  ammonium  derivative  of  chabazite  is  acted 
on  by  silver  nitrate  in  the  same  way.  L.  J.  S. 

VOL.  LXXXII.  ii.  38 
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Composition  of  Bleaching  Powder.  By  Woldemab  ton 
TiESENHOLT  (/.  pr.  Chem,,  1902,  [ii],  65,  512—527.     Compare  Abstr., 

1901,  ii,  154). — Contrary  to  Foerster's  assumption  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
278),  the  evolution  of  chlorine  brought  about  by  mixing  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  and  hypochlorous  acid  is  not  due  to  forma- 
tion of  chloric  acid,  but  must  take  place  according  to  the  equation 
NaCl  +  HC10  =  NaOH  +  Cl2.  The  presence  of  calcium  hypochlorite 
in  bleaching  powder  is  shown  by  extracting  with  alcoholic  chloroform  ; 
the  residue  contains  the  percentage  of  chlorine  as  calcium  chloride 
unchauged,  the  chloroform  solution  on  titration  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  gives  results  approximately  equivalent  to  the  calculated 
amount  of  calcium  hypochlorite.     The  reaction 

2Ca(0H)j  +  Clj  =  Ca(0Cl)8  +  CaCl,  +  H^O 
is  reversible.     The  evolution  of  chlorine,  when  bleaching  powder  is 
heated,  is  demonstrated  by  boiling  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  which 
dissolves  chlorine  but  not  hypochlorous  acid.     Chlorine  is  also  evolved 
when  bleaching  powder  is  ground  with  calcium  chloride. 

G.  Y. 

The  Atomic  Weight  of  Badium.  By  Sklodowska  Cdbib 
{Compt  rmd,,  1902,  135,  161—163). — The  atomic  weight  of  radium 
was  determined  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  radium  chloride 
which  was  obtained  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  radiferous  barium 
chloride.  The  mean  value  of  the  results  found  is  225  and  the  author 
thinks  that  this  is  correct  to  1  unit.  Anhydrous  radium  chloride  is 
spontaneously  luminous.  In  chemical  propertiesi  radium  is  an  element 
of  the  alkaline  earth  series.  J.  McC. 

Precipitation  of  Gupric  Chloride  and  Bromide  by  Sulphuric 
Acid.  By  Georges  Yiard  (Compt  rend.,  1902,  135,  168—170).— 
By  the  addition  of  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  apid  to  a  solution 
of  cupric  chloride,  the  yellowish,  anhydrous  salt  is  deposited  if  there 
is  more  than  68  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  present.  If  the  acid  be 
added  slowly  so  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high,  the  chloride 
is  scarcely  decomposed  and  the  precipitation  is  almost  complete.  If 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added  is  too  small,  the  green  dihydrate, 
CuCls,2H20,  is  deposited. 

The  action  with  cupric  bromide  is  quite  analogous ;  the  black,  anhy- 
drous salt  can  be  completely  precipitated.  The  bromide  is,  however, 
attacked  by  the  sulphuric  acid  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  the 
chloride ;  although,  even  at  a  high  temperature,  the  decomposition  is 
very  small.  These  reactions  may  be  used  to  differentiate  between  a 
chloride  and  a  bromide.  J.  McC. 

Yellow  Cuprous  Oxide.     By  Max  GRdoEB  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 

1902,  31,  326 — 330). — It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  cuprous  oxide 
quite  pure  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  with  sodium 
hydroxide.  If,  however,  a  clear  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  is  slowly 
dropped  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  excess  of 
sodium  hydroxide  (also  containing  some  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate) 
which    is   violently  stirred,    the  cuprous    oxide   is  obtained    as    a 
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yellow  precipitate  which  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
then  with  pure  water.  When  dried,  it  forms  a  brownish-yellow 
powder.  It  contains  no  combined  water,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
hydroxide.     It  appears  to  be  a  hydrated,  amorphous,  cuprous  oxide. 

J.  McC. 

Cerium  Silicide.  By  Jean  Stebba  {Compt.  rend,,  1902,  135, 
179 — 172). — By  heating  togebher  cerium  oxide  and  silicon  in  the 
electric  furnace,  cerium  silicide,  CeSi2,  is  formed.  It  forms  small 
crystals  with  a  steely  lustre  which  give  a  black  powder ;  the  density  at 
17°  is  5*67.  It  is  only  slowly  acted  on  by  water ;  hydrogen  is  without 
action  on  it.  Fluorine  acts  in  the  cold  on  it,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  only  after  heating.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  bums  in  oxygen 
with  a  vivid  incandescence  and  when  heated  in  boiling  sulphur  or  selenium, 
it  bums.  Hydrogen  chloride  acts  on  it  at  a  red  heat.  Solutions  of 
hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  attack  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  and  water  are  attacked  at  a  red  heat.  Alkalis  and 
ammonia  dp  not  react  with  it  in  the  cold.  J.  McO. 

Redetermination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Lanthanum.  By 
Habby  C.  Jonks  {Ainer.  Chem.  /.,  28,  1902,  23— -34).— The  double 
nitrate  of  ammonium  and  lanthanum  was  fractionally  crystallised  until 
spectroscopic  examination  showed  that  it  contained  no  impurity  except 
a  trace  of  cerium.  It  was  then  ignited,  and  the  resulting  oxide  was 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate  solution  was  treated  with 
specially  purified  oxalic  acid ;  the  oxalate  was  ignited,  the  oxide  was 
redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxalate  reprecipitated  and  again 
ignited.  When  the  product  was  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, its  weight  remained  constant,  showing  that  no  higher  oxide  than 
the  sesquioxide  was  present.  A  weighed  quantity  of  this  oxide  was 
then  converted  into  the  sulphate.  Brauner  aud  PavUcek  (Trans.,  1901, 
81, 1243)  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sulphate  method  is  untrust- 
worthy, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  acid  sulphate  in  the  product ; 
the  author,  however,  was  able  to  obtain  the  salt  free  from  the  acid 
sulphate  and  found  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  latter  depends 
on  the  temperature  to  which  the  sulphate  has  been  heated.  The  mean 
of  12  determinations  gave  the  atomic  weight  138*77  (0»  16,  S  =  32*06). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  by  means  of 
the  oxalate,  but  the  method  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  oxalate  of  constant  weight.  E.  G. 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  the  Sulphates  of  Alumin- 
ium, Ohromimn,  and  Iron.  By  Albbbt  Begouba  (Compt.  rend., 
1902,  136,  163— 165).— By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
aluminium  sulphate  and  chromium  sulphate,  the  chlorosulphateS; 
A1S04C1,6H50  and  OrS04Cl,6HjO,  have  been  obtained. 

The  chromium  chlorosulphate  was  prepared  by  dissolving  chromium 
sulphate  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling,  it  separ- 
ates as  a  green  powder  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Cryoscopic 
experiments  show  that  the  salt  has  the  simple  formula  given.  The 
chlorine  which  it  contains  is  not  precipitable  by  silver  nitrate,  but  the 
sulphuric  add  is  completely  precipitated  by  barium  chloride. 

38—2 
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When  kept  at  85°,  it  gradually  loses  water ;  when  1  mol.  has  been 
lost  and  the  residue,  CrS04Cl,6B[20,  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
gives  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  The  molecular  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  of  water  brought  about  by  this  salt  is  18'8,  proving 
that  it  does  not  undergo  dissociation. 

No  corresponding  ferric  chlorosulphate  has  been  obtained. 

J.  MoO. 

Aotion  of  Fused  Sodium  Dioxide  on  Metals.  By  William  L. 
Dudley  {Arner.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  28,  59—66.  Compare  Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  171). — When  nickelo-nickelic  hydroxide  is  heated  at  240°, 
nickelo-nickelio  oxide,  Ni304,  is  obtained  as  a  hygroscopic,  black, 
amorphous  powder  which  absorbs  7 '4  per  cent,  of  water  from  the  air 
at  30°,  but  loses  it  [completely  at  110° ;  it  is  non-magnetic,  and  differs 
markedly  from  the  oxide  prepared  by  Baubigny  (Abstr.,  1879,  299)  by 
passing  oxygen  over  heated  nickel  chloride. 

Iron,  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are  rapidly  attacked  by  fused 
sodium  dioxide.  In  the  case  of  iron,  dark -red,  tabular  crystals  are 
produced  which  have  the  composition  Fefi^^lB-fi,  and  sp.  gr.  3*8  at 
27°.  This  substance  is  magnetic,  and  when  heated  to  low  redness 
leaves  a  residue  of  the  oxide,  FojO,,  which  is  also  magnetic. 

When  sodium  dioxide  is  fused  on  gold,  oxidation  seems  to  take 
place,  but  the  oxide  formed  is  immediately  decomposed,  leaving  the 
metal  in  a  spongy  state. 

In  the  case  of  silver,  the  fused  mass  becomes  filled  with  needle- 
shaped  crystals;  if  the  product  is  washed  in  a  Soxhlet  extraction 
apparatus,  a  black,  amorphous  residue  is  obtained  and  the  washings 
gradually  become  wine-coloured.  Both  the  precipitate  and  washings 
are  found  to  contain  silica,  the  presence  of  which  is  due  to  corrosion  of 
the  glass  apparatus.  By  washing  the  product  of  the  fusion  in  a 
platinum  Gooch  crucible,  grey  crystals  were  obtained  of  the  composition 
Ag,  97*99 ;  O,  1*82  per  cent. ;  after  washing  this  substance  with 
strong  ammonia,  the  residue  was  found  to  contain  only  0*175  per  cent, 
of  oxygen. 

When  spongy  platinum  is  heated  with  fused  sodium  dioxide,  and 
the  product  washed  with  water,  a  yellowish  substance  is  obtained 
which  seems  to  consist  of  an  unstable  sodium  salt  of  the  yellow  hydr- 
oxide. After  neutralising  the  alkali  and  again  washing,  the  product 
has  the  composition  Pt203,2H20 ;  it  is  reduced  to  platinum  black 
by  boiling  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
is  dissolved  by  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  air 
with  formation  of  platioic  chloride.  It  does  not  lose  water  at  100°, 
but  loses  5'22  per  cent,  at  385°,  and  at  about  450°  is  converted  into 
platinum  seaquioxide,  Pt^O,,  which  forms  a  dark- brown,  amorphous 
powder.  E.  G. 

,  Chromium  Hydroxide.  By  W.  Fischeb  and  W.  Herz  \ZeU» 
anarg.  Chem.,  1902,  31,  352 — 358). — Freshly  precipitated  chromium 
hydroxide  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkalis,  but  is  easily  converted 
(by  drying  or  heating)  into  a  modiGcation  which  is  insoluble.     From 
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dialysis  experiments  with  the  solution  in  alkali,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chromium  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  the  colloidal  form,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  results  obtained  for  the  conductivity  of  the  alkali  solu- 
tion before  and  after  having  the  chromium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  it. 

Ammonia  dissolves  chromium  hydroxide  forming  a  reddish-violet 
solution,  from  which  the  hydroxide,  however,  separates  on  standing. 
Methylamine  behaves  like  ammonia,  whilst  dimethylamine  and  tri- 
methylamine  at  once  precipitate  the  chromium  hydroxide  completely. 
Tetramethylammonium  hydroxide  behaves  like  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide.  J.  MoO. 

Constitution  of  the  Compounds  of  Chromium.  I.  By 
GBiftooiEE  N.  Wyeouboff  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim,j  1902,  [iii]  27,  666—679). — 
If  potaasium  oxalate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  any  violet  salt  of 
chromium,  prepared  in  the  cold,  violet  crystals  of  chromium  oxalate, 
^^2^8>^^8^8'^^^2^  are  obtained,  which  on  being  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  pass  into  a  lower  hydrate  containing  I2H2O.  If  the  latter,  placed 
in  a  well-corked  tube,  be  heated  to  more  than  25°,  it  liquefies  to  a  liquid  of 
the  same  composition.  Dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  violet  ''  varnish  " 
containing  TS.fi  is  obtained,  and  on  heating  to  110°  there  is  a  loss  of 
3H2O,  the  colour  at  the  same  time  becoming  green. 

To  explain  the  various  facts  concerning  the  different  compounds  of 
chromium,  the  author  considers  the  existing  ideas  with  regard  to  salt 
formation  to  be  too  simple.  With  reference  to  the  sesquioxides  in  parti- 
cular, he  considers  that  their  compounds  contain  water  of  constitution 
when  they  form  normal  salts  and  become  anhydrous  only  when  they 
become  'complex  compounds';  they  act,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the 
metal,  but  also  and  especially  in  virtue  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  which 
they  contain.  In  the  interaction  with  acids,  the  latter  act  as  points 
of  attachment  for  the  acid.  Applying  these  views,  the  formula  of 
crystalline  chromium  chloride  will  not  be  Cr2CL,12H20,  but 

Crj(OH)e6HCl,6HjO. 
If  any  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  take  part  in  the  interaction,  not  saiUf 
but  esterSy  will  be  obtained.     The  non-<;rystallisable  oxalate, 

Cr,(OH),(0,0,).. 
the  author  regards,  not  as  a  salt,  but  as  a  true  ester.  He  also 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hydroxide  of  the  green  compounds 
is  not  Or JifJE)^  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  have  all  the  same  func- 
tion, but  an  hydroxide,  Gv^{OR)JiOB)^,  in  which  the  hydroxy!  groups 
are  partly  acid  and  partly  basic.  So  long  as  there  are  six  hydroxyl 
groups  to  form  Gv^ffiB)^  the  compounds  will  be  violet ;  if  water  is 
withdrawn,  the  hydroxyl  groups  become  individualised  and  the  com- 
pounds are  green.  For  sulphochromic  acid,  the  author  proposes  the 
formula  Grfi^{011)Jfin)ji^S^0^)fiJfiB)^.  A.  F. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Sodium  Hypochlorite 
on  the  Oxides  of  Thorium,  Zirconium,  and  Cerium.  By  L. 
PissABJBWSKT  {Zwl.  auorg.  CAem.,  1902, 31,  359— 367).— By  the  action 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  thoric  nitrate,  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  which  is  probably  thorium  peroxide,  Th(CLH)4.  This 
suffers  hydrolysis,  so  that  ThCOjH^j-OH  and  Th(0,H),(OH)j  are  pro- 
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duced  on  washing  the  precipitate.  With  ziroonium,  a  similar  result  is 
obtained.  With  oeric  salpbatOi  a  gelatinous  substance  is  formed  which 
resembles  eerie  peroxide,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pulverulent  precipi- 
tate is  produced  which  may  be  a  compound  of  the  peroxide,  CeO,, 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  peroxides  of  the  three  metals  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  of 
the  hydroxides  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  following  heats  of 
neutralisation  of  1  moL  of  the  hydroxide  and  1  mol.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  have  been  calculated  :  Th(OH)^  8-810  cal. ;  Ce(0H)4.  2-704 
cal. ;  and  Zr(OH)^  1-314  cal. 

The  action  of  hypochlorite  on  solutions  of  thorium  salts  was 
studied  by  examining  the  products  of  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  tboric  oxide.  At 
the  same  temperature  and  with  the  same  current  strength,  the  propor- 
tion of  Th02  which  passes  into  the  peroxide,  ThOj,  is  independent  of 
the  total  amount  of  thorium  present.  The  proportion  of  per- 
oxides formed  increases  with  the  temperature  and  with  the  current 
strength. 

By  the  electrolytic  process,  the  existence  of  CeO.  oould  not  be  proved 

J.McC. 

Metathorium  Oxjchloride.  By  Henby  F.  Stevxks  {ZeU.  anorg. 
Chem,,  1902,  31,  368 — 372). — The  author  maintains  the  conclusions 
previously  given  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  391)  as  to  the  composition  and 
nature  of  metathorium  oxychloride  against  the  criticism  of  Wyrouboff 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  604). 

The  method  of  preparing  the  oxychloride  by  means  of  the  oxalate 
is  better  than  that  adopted  by  Wyrouboff.  The  opalescence  of  the 
solution  is  due  to  the  oxychloride  and  not  to  any  impurity,  as  Wyrou- 
boff suggests.  J.  McC. 

Double  Nitrites  of  Iridium.  By  £milb  Leidii^  {Campt.  rend,, 
1902, 134, 1582—1584.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  62).— When  aqueous 
potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  irido- 
or  iridi-chloride,  a  yellow  or  rose-coloured  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  double  nitrite  of  potassium  and  iridium  and 
potassium  chloride,  and  is  not  a  compound  of  the  double  nitrite  and 
potassium  iridochloride,  as  Lang  thought ;  it  yields  only  a  trace  of 
hydrogen  chloride  when  heated  with  hydrogen,  and  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  but  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  solid  still  containing  some  potassium 
chloride,  from  which  it  cannot  be  freed  by  this  process. 

A  double  ehlaranUrUe,  1tJ^{^0^)^6KC\,  is  prepwed  by  mixing 
solutions  of  potassium  nitrite  and  iridochloride,  filtering  off  the  pre- 
cipitate, saturating  with  potassium  chloride,  and  evaporating  at  a  low 
temperature ;  the  salt  forms  lemon-yellow  crystals  and  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  water ;  it  is  identical  with  the  salt  described  by  Qibba  as 
the  double  nitrite. 

The  double  nitrite,  K0lr3(NO2)x2>  is  obtained  by  adding  potassium 
nitrite  to  a  warm  solution  of  iridium  sulphate ;  it  is  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  the 
iridichloride.     The  corresponding  sodium  salt  is  soluble  and  can  be  pre- 
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pared  in  a  similar  manner.  The  ammonium  salt,  (NH4)0lr2(NO2)i2f  is 
prepared  from  the  sodium  salt,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water ; 
when  boiled  with  water,  nitrogen  is  evolved.  K.  J.  P.  0. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Italian  Petroleum.  By  Luigi  Balbiano  (Gazzetta,  1902,  32,  i, 
437 — 447). — [With  Mabio  Palladini.] — Examination  of  a  sample  of 
petroleum  from  Yalleia,  near  Piacenza,  shows  that  the  fractions  dis- 
tilling at  57 — 87°  contain  no  olefines,  but  probably  methylcyc^opentane, 
cifdohexaxie  and  benzene.  T.  H.  P. 

Boumanite  ftom  the  Black  Sea.  By  Constantin  I.  Istrati 
{BuU.  Soo,  Sci.  Bucareat,  1901,  0,  650— 652).— A  small  piece  of  yellow, 
translucent  amber  has  been  found  in  the  sand  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  at  T^kir-Ghiol.  It  differs  spmewhat  in  composition  from  other 
specimens  of  Roumanian  amber  (compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  502  ;  1898, 
ii,  623) : 

C.  H.  8.  Ash.  Sp.  gr. 

79-74  10-15  2-63  0-043  1-0985 

L.  J.  S. 

Qreenockite  on  Galcite  from  Joplin,  Missouri.    By  H.  B. 

Cornwall  (Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1902,  [iv],  14,  7— 8).— The  bright  yellow, 
•  dusty  coating  on  calcite  from  Joplin,  Missouri,  was  found  to  contain 

about  30  per  cent,  of  cadmium  sulphide;  it  is  therefore  mainly 
^  greenockite  (CdS),  like  the  yellow  coating  on  zinc-blende  from  the  same 

locality.  L.  J.  S. 

Manganiferous  Nodules  in  the  Boulder-clay  of  Essex.  By 
IiILay  Tbsksb  {Essex  iVa^uro^ttf^,  1902, 12, 137— 139.  Compare  Abstr., 
1898,  li,  390). — ^In  certain  soils  in  Essex,  where  these  overlie  boulder- 
clay,  there  are  present,  to  the  extent  of  0-1  per  cent.,  small,  hard, 
black  nodules  resembling  seeds  in  appearance,  the  largest  being  5  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  following  analyses  of  these  nodules  show  that  they 
consist  of  siliceous  sand  cemented  by  iron  and  manganese  oxides,  with 
some  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate : 

SiO»        FcjO,.       MnO,.      MnO.       CaO.        HjO.  PgOa,  00,,  &c.  Total. 
47-90      29-91       5-12       3-44      245      700        4-18       100-00 
61-86      23-89      9-35       207       3-54      5-60        3-69       100-00 

The  manganese  oxides  have  probably  been  deposited  from  an  alkaline 
solution.  L.  J.  S. 

Crystalline  Limestones  of  Ceylon.  By  Akanda  K.  OooiflBA- 
SwiMY  {Q.  J.  Oeol.  Soe„  1902,  68,  399—422.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  110). — A  description  is  given  of   the  crystalline  limestones  and 
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their  mode  of  occurrence,  eepeoially  in  the  Kiindy  and  Hakgala  districts. 
The  limestones  enclose  several  silicates  (f orsterite/ phlogopite,  diopside, 
amphibole,  clinohumite,  scapolite)  and  other  accessory  minerals  (spinel, 
blue  apatite,  pyrite,  graphite).  The  following  mineral  analyses  (I  and 
V  by  G.  T.  Prior ;  II— IV by  W.  C.  Hancock)  are  given.  I,  Forsterite 
from  Hakgala ;  II,  forsterite  from  Ampitiya ;  III,  colourless  amphi- 
bole ;  lY,  clinohumite  from  Gettembe,: 


SiOa. 

A1.0,. 

Fe.0,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO.  Na,0. 

HjO. 

F.      TotaL  J 

3p.gr. 

I. 

42-66 

0-28 



2-86 

1-48 

61-97      — 

1-68 

—     100-22 

8-14 

II. 

41-16 

— 

2-58 

— 

— 

62-60      — 

8-8 

—     100-14 

8  18 

III. 

47-04 

18-76 

trace 



18-89 

21-26    4  01 

0-60 

—     100-86 

2-92 

IV. 

87-62 

trace 

9  00 

— 

— 

49-76    1-44 

1-60 

1-02    100-28 

— 

A  new  mineral,  aerendtbite,  was  found  in  diopside-bands  between 
limestone  and  acid  granulite  in  the  moonstone  pits  at  Gangapitiya, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Kandy.  The  embedded  crystals  are  of  a  dark 
bluish-green  colour  and  are  strongly  pleochroic  (very  pale  yellowish- 
green  to  deep  indigo-blue).  The  optical  characters  and  repeated 
twinning  indicate  that  the  mineral  is  probably  triclinic  Sp.  gr.  3*42  ; 
hardness  about  7.     Analysis  Y  gives  the  formula 

1 0(Fe,Oa,Mg)O,5  Al20j,6SiOj,B203 : 

Loss 
on  igni- 
SiOj.  AljO,.  FeO.  CaO.   MgO.  K^O.  Na,0,Li,0.  PjOj.  tion.    F.     8,0,.    Total. 
V.  26-83  84-96  4-17  14-66  14-91  0-22        0-61         048  0*69  trace  [4-17]  100-00 

L.  J,  S. 

OooTsrrence  of  Uranophane  in  Georgia.  By  Thomas  L.  Watson 
(Amer,  J.  Set.,  1902,  [iv],  13,  464—466). — Uranophane  has  been 
found  at  Stone  Mountain,  16  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  as  a  thin,  sulphur- 
yellow  to  lemon-yellow  incrustation  on  the  surfaces  of  joint  planes  in 
granite.  Deducting  impiuities  (MgO  1*98,  AI2O3  6*33  per  cent.,  Fe^O^, 
^fib)*  ^^^  recalculated  analysis  is  given  as  : 

CaO.  UO,.  SiOj.  HjO.  Total. 

6-14        61-37        18-93        13-56        100-00 

This  corresponds  with  the  formula  OaO,2n03,3Si02,7H20.  The 
excess  of  silica  over  that  given  in  Genth's  formula,  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  hyalite,  which  is  deposited  on  the  uranophane. 

The  grey,  biotite-bearing  moscovite-granite  has  the  following  con- 
position  : 


SiO,      AljO,. 
72-56     14-81 

FeO. 
0-84 

CaO.     MgO.    Ni,0.    Kfi. 
1-19    0-20    4-94    5-30 

H,0. 
0-70 

TotaL 
100-54 

L.  J.  S. 

Beryl  firom  Bosnia.  By  Febdinand  Kooh  {Wiss,  MiWl  aus 
Boenien  u,  d,  Hercegavina,  1902, 8, 427 — 436). — A  detailed  description 
is  given  of  crystals  of  beryl  which  occur  in  pegmatite  in  the  Motajica 
planina  mountains.  The  crystals  exhibit  optical  anomalies.  Analyses 
gave  I  for  bluish-green  and  II  for  colourless  crystals : 
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Loss  on 
SiOj.    AljOj.    BeO.  FeaOj(FeO).  CaO.  MgO.  Kfi.  NaaO.  H,0.  ignitibn.  Total 
I.  66-73    14-68     11*48        2*84        0*82    0-46    0-89    0-77    0-19    2-63      99*28 
II.  66-68    14-69    11-55        2-68        0-81    0-43    0*82    0*68    018    2-86      99*88 

L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Italian  Bauxite.  By  Oablo  Fobhenti  {Gazzetta, 
1902,  32,  i,  453 — 461). — ^The  author  states  that  samples  of  genuine 
bauxite  have  now  been  found  in  the  province  of  Aquila  in  Southern 
Italy.  The  results  of  the  physical  and  chemical  examinations  are 
given.  The  percentage  of  alumina  present  in  the  specimens  varies 
from  61-13  to  57-52.  T.  H.  P. 

[Natron-phlogopite.]  By  Ebnst  Weinsohenk  {Zeit.  Eryst.  Min,, 
1902,  36,  317 ;  from  Ahh(mdL  Akad.  Wisa.  MUnchm,,  1900, 21,  272).— 
In  an  account  of  the  graphite  deposits  of  Styria,  the  following  analysis 
(by  L.  Wunder)  is  given  of  a  colourless  mica  from  crystalline  limestone. 
The  mineral  has,  besides  a  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  a  prismatic 
cleavage,  as  in  the  *'  brittle  micas " ;  the  optic  axial  angle  is  small. 
Sp.  gr.  2-84 : 


SiOy 

A1,0^ 

Fe,0^ 

MgO. 

CaO. 

E,0. 

Na,0. 

H,0.       Total. 

44-74 

30-63 

2-59 

6-92 

1-58 

2-32 

6-09 

5-85       99-72 
L.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Copper  Sulphate  on  Iron  Meteorites.  By  Oliveb  0. 
Fabbington  (Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1902,  [iv],  14,  38— 42).— Wohler,in  1852, 
observed  that  certain  meteoric  irons  are  not  capable  of  reducing  copper 
sulphate ;  the  same  observation  has  been  made  by  other  authors,  and 
the  distinctions  *^  active  "  and  '*  passive  "  have  thus  come  to  be  applied. 
The  present  author,  however,  finds  that  copper  is  deposited  on  freshly 
cleaned  surfaces  of  many  of  the  irons  which  have  been  described  as 
passive.  The  time  (1  to  4  minutes  at  18°)  which  elapses  before  copper 
is  deposited  varies  with  the  amount  of  nickel  present  in  the  iron  and 
with  the  temperature,  but  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  from  Admire,  Kansas.  By  Qeobgb  F.  Mebbill  {Prac. 
U.S,  Natwnal  Museum,  1902,  24,  907— 913).— Several  masses  of  this 
meteorite,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  about  30  kilograms,  have  been 
ploughed  up  at  Admire  in  Lyon  Co.  Sp.  gr.  3-95 — 4*2.  Angular 
fragments  of  olivine  are  set  in  a  base,  forming  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  mass,  of  nickel-iron ;  schreibersite,  troilite,  chromite,  and 
lawrencite  are  also  present.  Yeins  of  the  metallic  minerals  penetrate 
cracks  in  the  olivine.  The  following  analyses  are  given :  I,  nickel- 
iron  ;  II,  olivine ;  III,  chromite. 


Fe.        Ni.          Co. 
I.     93        6        002 

S. 
0-03 

P. 
0-026 

On. 
trace 

SiO,.          Cr,0^ 
II.     39-14           — 
III.      0-50        66-49 

FeO. 
13-185 
33-00 

MgO. 
47-63 
0-40 

Total. 
99-956 
99-39 
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The  metallic  constituente,  which  have  clearly  been  introduced 
subsequent  to  the  shattering  of  the  olivine,  have  probably  been 
derived  from  the  lawrencite  and  troilite.  L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Stone  firom  Zavid,  Bosnia.  By  Fbdedrioh 
Bebwerth  {Wiaa.  Mitth,  cms  Bomien  u.  d,  Ilercegovina,  1902,  8^ 
409 — 426).— On  August  1st,  1897,  there  was  a  fall  of  meteoric  stones 
near  Zavid  in  the  Zvornik  district  /.four  stones  were  found,'^the  largest 
of  which  weighed  rather  more  than  60  kilograms.  The  stone  is 
chrondritic  and  consists  largely  of  olivine  and  bronzite  j  it  contains 
also  a  monoclinic  pyroxene  (1),  plagioclase,  glass,  troilite,  chromite  and 
nickel-iron.     A  bulk  analysis  of  the  stone  by  0.  Hodlmoser  gave  : 


SiOj.    AljO,. 
a -90       1-92 

FeO. 
27-40 

CaO. 
4-60 

MgO.    NajO. 
22-79      105 

K^O. 
0-41 

S. 
1-01 

Fe. 
0:15 

H,0.      Total. 
0*39     101-62 

L.  J.  S. 

Alkaline  Waters  ftrom  the  Lower  Greensand.  By  Walter 
W.  FisHEE  (Analyst,  1902,  27,  212— 217).— Waters  from  the  green- 
sand,  where  the  latter  is  exposed,  are  generally  good  and  soft  in 
character.  The  total  solids,  chlorine,  and  organic  matter  are  sometimes 
quite  small,  whilst  notable  quantities  of  nitrates  and  iron  are  occasion- 
ally present.  In  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  the  greensand, 
and  the  Portland  beds  which  underlie  it,  both  gradually  dip  beneath 
the  gault  clay,  and  the  water  is  here  reached  by  deep  borings.  This 
water  is  materially  difEerent  from  that  obtained  from  the  uncovered 
beds.  It  contains  considerable  quantities  of  alkali  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates ;  the  amount  of  nitrates  is  small,  but  the 
ammonia  is  large.  The  composition  and  quantity  of  the  mineral 
constituents,  however,  was  found  to  vary,  even  in  wells  a  few  miles 
apart.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  places  the  water  escapes  by 
natural  outlets,  causing  continual  percolation  through  the  beds  and 
removal  of  soluble  constituents.  W.  P.  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


The  Effect  of  Decompression  on  the  Bespiratory  Exchange 
of  Man.  By  J.  Tissot  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1255— 1258).— The 
respiratory  exchanges  were  studied  in  the  human  subject,  placed  in  a 
suitable  chamber  from  which  the  air  could  be  exhausted.  It  was 
found  that  decompression,  until  the  pressure  falls  to  280  mm., 
does  not  alter  the  respiratory  quotient  during  rest.  The  apparent 
respiratory  debit  (volume  expired  measured  at  the  actual  pressure  and 
temperature)  remains  normal,  but  the  real  volume  (measured  at  0^  and 
760  mm.)  diminishes  with  the  pressure.  The  total  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  expired  varies  but  little,  W.  P.  H. 
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Disappearanoe  of  Others  in  the  Blood  in  Vitro.  By  Maubioe 
DoYON  and  Albbbt  Moebl  {C<yn^pt.  rend.,  1902,  136,  54—56).— The 
ethereal  extract  of  the  serum  does  not,  under  aseptic  conditions, 
decrease  on  keeping  at  37%  but  that  of  the  whole  blood  does  diminish ; 
there  is,  however,  no  appearance  of  equivalent  quantities  of  free  fatty 
acids  or  of  glycerol  ^  llie  amount  of  free  organic  acid  does  increase 
slightly.     The  action  is  therefore  not  a  lipolytic  one.  W.  D.  H. 

Does  Lipase  Exist  in  the  Blood?  By  Maurice  Doyon  and 
Albbbt  Mobbl  {Comia.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1254—1255).— The  non- 
existence of  lipase  in  the  blood  is  shown  by  experiments  similar  to 
those  used  in  previous  experiments  with  serum  (this  vol.,  ii,  p.  464) ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  diminution  of  alkalinity  occurs  when  the  blood 
(of  dog)  is  mixed  with  oil  and  sodium  carbonate.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  that  such  experiments  should  be  conducted  aseptically. 

W.  D.  H. 

Lipase  in  the  Blood.  By  Maubice  Hanriot  {0<mpt.  rend,,  1902, 
134,  1363—1365.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  562).— The  correctness 
of  statements  of  Doyon  and  Morel  (see  preceding  abstract)  is  admitted, 
but  the  non-saponification  of  oil  added  to  the  blood  is  not  regarded  as 
proving  the  non-existence  of  lipase.  W.  D.  H. 

Gkustric  Digestion  in  New-bom  Dogs.  By  W.  Ghelin 
(P/lUger'e  Archiv,  1902,  00,  591— 616).— The  stomach  of  new-born 
dogs  contains  neither  pepsin  nor  rennin.  These  ferments  appear  to- 
gether about  the  eighteenth  day  of  life,  and  increase  in  amount  and 
activity  as  the  principal  cells  of  the  glands  develop.  The  pancreatic 
juice  also  does  not  clot  milk ;  this  power  appears  at  the  same  time  as 
the  gastric  rennet.  Trypsin,  however,  is  present  at  birth,  and  is 
active ;  the  size  of  the  pancreas  is  relatively  great  in  young  animals. 

In  this  early  period,  the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  lactic  acid  ;  this 
causes  a  flocculent  precipitation  of  caseinogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  ap- 
pears later.  When  rennet  first  appears,  it  precipitates  casein  from 
dog's  milk  more  readily  than  from  cow's  milk.  Dog's  caseinogen 
dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  dilute  lactic  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Digestion  in  the  SmaJl  Intestine.  (II.)  By  Fbiedbioh  Kut- 
SGHEB  and  John  Sebmann  {Zeit.  physiol,  Chem.,  1902,  36,  432—458). 
— In  the  intestinal  wall  during  absorption,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
extractives  which  give  no  biuret  reaction,  and  which  on  treatment 
with  boiling  acids  yield  leucine.  The  dead  intestinal  wall  is  capable 
of  self-digestion ;  in  this  it  resembles  other  organs  rich  in  leucocytes. 
The  intestine  secretes  an  enzyme  which  acts  feebly  on  fibrin,  but  more 
strongly  in  deutero-proteose.  A  direct  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  deutero-proteose  decomposition  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
polarimeter.  The  importance  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme  (0.  Cohnheim's 
erepsin)  in  the  normial  digestion  of  proteid  nutriment  is  considered  to 
be  smaU.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Presence  of  Brepsin  in  the  Intestinal  Juice  of  Dogs.  By 
Sbboei   Salaskik  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1902,  35,  419— 425).— Cobn- 
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heim  left  the  question  open  whether  erespin  acts  intracellolarlj  or  is 
actually  excreted  in  the  succus  entericus.  The  present  research  shows 
that  it  does  occur  in  the  juice  in  dogd.  The  idea,  which  originated 
with  Cohnheim,  and  was  confirmed  by  Kutscher  and  Seemann,  that 
proteid  is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  simple  products  is  supported.  The 
recent  work  of  Qlaessner,  who  supported  Hofmeister's  doctrine  that 
'  regeneration  of  albumin '  is  the  result  of  synthesis  of  proteoses  and 
peptonci  is  criticised.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteid  Digestion  and  Absorption  in  Ootopods.  By  Otto 
CoHNHEiM  {ZeU.  physiol  Chem.,  1902,  36,  396— 415).— Proteid  diges- 
tion in  octopods  yields  the  same  products  as  in  mammals.  The  blood, 
even  during  full  digestion,  does  not  contain  these  products  -,  the  only 
nitrogenous  substance  there  is  hsemocyanin.  Proteid  is  absorbed 
wholly  as  simple  products  of  its  decomposition  (leucine,  tyrosine, 
lysine,  arginine,  ammonia).  It  is  probable  that  the  same  is  true  for 
vertebrate  animals  fliso.  W.  D.  H. 

Mechanism  of  Intestinal  Absorption  in  Octopods.  By  One 
CoHNHEiM  (Zeit.  phyaioL  Chem.,  1902,  36,  416— 418).— The  study  of 
absorption,  especially  of  sodium  iodide  in  octopods,  lends  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  cellular  activity  as  opposed  to  mere  physical  diffusion. 
The  process  occurs  through  the  intestinal  wall.  The  liver  of  these 
animals  does  not  participate  in  the  process  of  absorption. 

W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver  during  Perftusion  of  Blood 
through  it.  By  Fbiedrich  Kraus,  jun.  {Pflilger's  Archiv,  1902,  00, 
630—634). — Increase  of  sugar  occurs  in  the  blood  perfused  through  a 
dog's  liver,  especially  if  the  liver  contains  much  glycogen.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  a  solution  of  Witte's  peptone  is  mixed  with  the 
blood  or  not.  No  change  is  noticeable  in  the  proteoses  or  peptone  if 
this  mixture  is  used.  W.  D.  H. 

Human  Bile.  By  J.  Brand  (FflUger's  Archiv,  1902,  00, 491—522). 
— Analyses  are  given  of  human  fistula  bile  from  nine  cases  of  opera- 
tion. The  results  are  compared  in  tabular  form  with  those  previously 
recorded.  The  daily  quantity  varies  from  500  to  1100  cc,  but  the 
flow  varies  also  from  hour  to  hour ;  it  falls  in  the  night,  reaches  a 
minimum  in  the  early  morning,  then  rises  and  reaches  a  maximum 
soon  after  midday;  sometimes  a  second  maximum  occurs  in  the 
evening.  If  the  fistula  is  incomplete,  the  bile  contains  more  solid 
material;  this  is  explained  by  absorption  of  the  bile  salts  in  the 
duodenum,  and  re-secretion  by  the  liver.  The  bile  is  also  thickened  by 
secretions  of  the  bile-passages.  The  percentage  of  solids  varies  from 
1  to  4  for  fistula  bile  to  20  for  bladder  bile.  The  amount  of  organic 
constituents  varies  with  the  total  metabolism.  It  is  suggested  that 
normal  liver  bile  might  be  obtained  by  administering  as  much  bile 
salts  into  the  intestine  daily  as  is  lost  by  the  fistula.  The  colouring 
matters  of  human  bile  are  bilirubin,  urobilinogen,  and  hsBmatopor- 
phyrin   (in  some  cases).     The  reaction  is  neutral  or  alkaline;  this 
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depends  on,  but  is  not  quite  parallel  to,  the  mucous  secretion.  Sulphur 
in  the  form  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  present  to  the  extent  of  6*4,  and 
in  the  form  of  taurocholate  to  the  extent  of  11*7  per  cent,  of  the 
solids  (0-00077  and  0-0015  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  fluid  bile). 
Once  taurocholic  acid  was  absent ;  in  the  other  cases,  the  relation  of 
sodium  taurocholate  to  gljcocholate  varied  from  1  to  4*5 — 5*4.  The 
molecular  concentration  of  both  fistula  and  bladder  bile  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  blood;  the  more  concentrated  bile  contains  larger 
molecules  of  specific  bile  constituents  and  less  inorganic  salts.  In  the 
gall-bladder  and  bile  ducts,  a  saline  solution  isotonic  with  blood  is 
absorbed,  and  mucin  molecules  were  exchanged  for  salt  molecules.  A 
high  percentage  of  mucin  is  usually  associated  with  a  high  percentage 
of  salts;  the  reason  of  this  is  not  clear.  Bile  conducts  electricity 
better  than  the  blood  on  account  of  its  higher  percentage  of  salts 
(including  organic  salts).  W.  D.  H. 

The  Bile  of  the  Isabella  Bear.  By  Leo  von  Zuubusch  (Zeit. 
physiol  Chem,,  1902,  36,  426—431). — Some  details  of  the  character  of 
this  animal  are  given  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  results 
obtained  by  Hammarsten  on  the  bile  of  the  polar  bear.  The  presence 
of  most  of  the  usual  constituents  of  bile  is  affirmed.  The  bile  acid, 
however,  comes  nearest  in  its  composition  to  the  choleic  acid  of 
Lassar-Cohn.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Bile  Acids.  By  Alfbed  C.  Cboftan 
{PJliiger's  Archiv,  1902,00,  635— 639).— The  bile  acids  which  circulate 
in  the  blood  are  not  discoverable  in  either  the  red  corpuscles  or  the 
serum.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  combined  with  the  leucocytes ; 
this  is  supported  by  the  eas3  with  which  they  can  be  detected  in  the 
leucocyte-rich  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Small  quantities  of  bile  acids 
in  the  blood  act  cytolytically,  influence  coagulation-time,  and  are 
cholagogues  and  vaso-dilatators.  Whether  they  act  under  physiological 
conditions  in  any  or  all  of  these  ways  is  uncertain.  W.  D.  H. 

Is  Alcohol  a  Food  or  a  Poison?  By  Kassowitz  {Pfliiger'a 
Arehiv,  1902,  90,  421— 460).— The  paper  contains  a  good  deal  of 
controversial  matter,  and  an  account  of  experiments  of  a  metabolic 
kind.  The  practical  conclusion  drawn  is  that  alcohol  is  a  poison,  not 
a  food,  and  should  never  be  employed  either  in  health  or  sickness. 

W.  D.  F. 

A  New  Proteid  ftom  the  Brain.  By  C.  XJlpiani  and  G.  Lelli 
{Gazzetta,  1902,  32,  i,  466 — 473). — ^The  authors  have  separated  from 
horse's  brain  a  substance  which  they  And  to  be  a  compound  of  protagon 
and  paranudein.  Until  broken  up  by  alcohol,  the  compound  does  not 
yield  protagon  when  treated  with  chloroform,  which  readily  dissolves 
it  in  the  free  state.  T.  H.  P. 

Auto-refifulation  of'  Bnergetio''  Functions  by  Carbon  Dioxide. 
By  Raphael  Dubois  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  136,  58— 60).— Carbon 
dioidde  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  excretion,  but  as  an  antidote  to 
oxygep,  restraining  various  '  energetic '  functions.  W.  D.  H. 
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Formation  of  Glycogen.  By  Osoab  Sihon  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem., 
1902,  85,  315 — 323). — Those  proteids  which  contain  a  carbohydrate 
radicle  are  capable  of  acting  as  parent  substances  of  glycogen.  The 
opinion,  however,  has  been  expressed  that  possibly  other  parts  of  the 
proteid  complex  might  be  converted  into  carbohydrate,  and  some  rather 
contradictory  experiments  with  leucine  suggest  that  it  may  play  this 
rdle.  To  test  this  question,  the  present  experiments  on  rabbits  were 
undertaken;  the  animals  were  rendered  glycogen-free  by  means  of 
strychnine,  but  subsequent  administration  of  leucine  never  led  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  either  the  liver  or 
the  muscles.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Synthesis  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organism. 
By  E.  Bashfobd  and  W.  Ckaheb  {Zeit.  physiol  Chem,j  1902,  35, 
324—326). — Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg  were  the  first  to  show  that  the 
synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  from  glycine  and  benzoic  acid  was  accom- 
plished by  the  kidney  cells.  The  present  experiments  show  that  in' the 
presence  of  oxygen  at  high  pressure  the  same  synthesis  is  accomplished 
by  the  thoroughly  disintegrated  and  crushed  kidney.  The  action  is 
therefore  not  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  kidney  cells,  but  is  of  a 
chemical  nature.  Whether  it  is  the  expressed  juice  that  has  this 
action,  or  whether  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  as  oxygen  carriers  is 
essential,  are  points  not  yet  settled.  W.  D.  H. 

Human  Semen.  By  B.  Slowtzoff  {ZeU.  physial.  Chem,,  1902, 
36,  358 — 363). — The  ash  and  dry  residue  in  human  semen  are  fairly 
constant;  the  amount  of  proteid  averages  2 '26  per  cent.  The  pro- 
teids  present  are  nudeo-proteid,  mucin,  albumin,  and  a  substance  with 
the  characters  of  a  primary  proteose.  The  high  percentage  of  calcium 
and  phosphoric  acid  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  calculi  of 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  prostate.  W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Sheep's  Milk.  By  Augusts  Tbillat  and 
FoRESTiEB  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1517— 1519).— The  milk  of  the 
sheep  is  richer  in  caseinogen,  fat,  and  ash  than  that  of  the  cow.  The 
following  table  gives  in  percentages  the  mean  of  the  analyses ;  the 
character  of  the  soil  is  also  given  : 

Granitic.  Schistose*  Clay  and  chalk.  Chalk. 

Butter 7-40  7-42            6-98            7-18 

Lactose  5*37  535            5*53            5-26 

Caseinogen 6*18  5*87            5*54            5'12 

Ash 1-02  0-93            0-96             1-02 

Lime  025  0*26            0-25            024 

Acidity  8-70  3-00            2-66            2-8 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Choline  on  Secretions*  By  Alexakbbb  Dxsobes 
(Compt  rend,,  1902,  135,  52 — 54). — Choline  is  not  a  mere  excretion. 
In  addition  to  its  favourable  action  on  metabolism,  it,  like  pilocarpine, 
provokes  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  urine.     This  is  attributed  to  its  trimethylamine  group. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Ozalio  Aoid  in  Urine.  By  Wilhelm  Autenbibth  and  Hans 
Babth  (Zeit.  physiol.  (7A6m.,  1902,  36,  327— 342).— The  best  method 
for  estimating  oxalic  acid  in  urine,  feeces,  or  organs  is  a  combination 
of  precipitation  and  extraction  processes,  which  is  described  in  full. 
Oxalic  acid  is  a  normal  and  probably  constant  constituent  of  human 
urine  ;  the  opposite  statement  is  due  to  the  use  of  imperfect  methods. 
The  tgreater  part  of  the  acid  is  formed  in  the  organism.  Among 
pathological  conditions,  tubercle  of  the  lungs  and  peritoneum  and 
pernicious  ansomia  are  those  in  which  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  was 
found  to  be  specially  increased.  In  the  rabbit,  if  oxalic  add  is  giv^en, 
it  is  completely,  or  almost  completely,  burnt  in  the  body. 

W.  D.  H. 

Suprarenal  Diabetes.  By  Fritz  Blum  {Pflugef^s  Arehiv,  1902, 
GO,  617 — 629). — The  suprarenal  bodies  contain  a  substance  injection 
of  which  into  the  blood -stream  leads  to  glycosuria.  The  substance 
which  produces  this  effect  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  reducing 
substance  which  raises  blood-pressure.  Yon  Fiirth's  suprarenin  and 
Parke-Davis'  adrenalin  produce  the  effect.  The  character  of  the 
glycosuria  resembles  that  produced  by  medullary  puncture,  so  that  the 
suprarenal  substance  possibly  acts  through  the  liver.  The  relation- 
ship of  this  condition  to  human  diabetes  is  discussed ;  so  also  is  the 
question  whether  the  suprarenal  forms  an  internal  secretion  or  removes 
toxic  material  from  the  body ;  the  author  inclines  to  the  latter  view. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Extracts  of  Kidney.  By  Ernest 
GfeBARD  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1248— 1250).— Aqueous  extracts  of 
kidney  have  been  shown  by  Gonnermann  to  be  capable  of  hydrolysing 
certain  amides  and  anilides.  In  the  present  r^earch,  the  kidney  was 
first  freed  from  blood,  and  therefore  it  is  shown  that  the  hydrolysing 
agents  come,  not  from  the  blood,  but  from  the  renal  tissue.  The 
hydrolytic  action  was  shown  to  take  place  with  glycogen,  guaiacol, 
oxaluric  acid,  and  lactose,  but  not  with  starch  and  inulin.  The  action 
is  destroyed  by  boiling  the  extract;  the  precipitate  produced  by 
alcohol  has  the  same  action  as  the  original  extract.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Lecithin  on  the  Animal  Organism.  By  Albxandbb 
Dbsgrkz  and  Alt  Zaky  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134^  1522—1623.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  518). — It  is  the  base  choline  to  which  lecithin 
owes  its  property  of  retarding  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Betaine  also  possesses,  although  to  a  less  degree,  the  power  of  favour- 
ably influencing  the  elaboration  of  nitrogenous  matters  and  the  weight 
of  the  organism.  W.  D.  H. 

Properties  and  Nature  of  Mixtures  of  Toxins  with  their 
Antitoxins.  By.  T.  Dantsz  {Ann.  Inst.  Faeteu/r,  1902,  16, 
331 — 345). — Experiments  with  solutions  of  ricine  and  an  antiricine 
serum  obtained  from  the  goat  show  that  mixtures  of  minimum  activity 
are  not  completely  indifferent,  but  possess  slight  antitoxic  or  toxic 
properties,  and  sometimes  are  at  the  same  time  both  toxic  and  anti- 
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toxic.  The  composition  of  the  mixture  of  minimum  activity  differs 
for  different  animals.  A  mixture  of  minimum  activity  does  not 
spontaneously  become  active,  but  may  be  rendered  active  by  an  agent 
which  will  destroy  one  constituent  but  not  the  other.  Bioine  is  much 
less  acted  on  than  antiricine  by  both  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice,  and 
hence  mixtures  of  minimum  activity  are  rendered  active  by  digestion. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  toxin  and  antitoxin  do  not  form  a  single 
compound,  but  unite  in  different  proportions  to  form  a  series  of 
compounds.  Neither  of  the  constituents  is  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
combination.  A.  H. 

Venom  of  the  Common  Tocul.  By  C.  Fhisalix  and  Gabriel 
Bertrand  [Campt  rend,,  1902,  135,  46—48.  By  G.  Bebtrand  {ibid., 
49 — 51)]. — ^Tbe  venom  is  best  obtained  by  squeezing  it  out  from  the 
glands.  If  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  whole  skin  is  made,  all  the 
poisonous  substances  pass  into  solution,  but  these  are  mixed  with  other 
materials.  The  toxic  action  is  due  to  two  principal  substances ;  one, 
named  hufotaliny  is  of  resinoid  nature ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  80  in  water  j  it  arrests  the  frog's  heart  in  systole.  The 
other,  termed  btifotenin,  is  very  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol ;  it 
has  a  paralysing  influence.  The  substance  bufanin,  described  by 
Faust,  is  extracted  from  the  skin ;  it  is  merely  cholesterol  mixed  with  a 
little  bufotalin.  W.  D.  H. 
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Variations  in  the  Products  formed  by  Pathogenic  Bacteria. 
By  Albert  Chabbin  and  A.  Quillemonat  (GompL  rend,,  1902,  134, 
1240 — 1243). — The  soluble  products  of  certain  bacteria  {B.  pyocyovMua), 
when  injected  intravascularly,  cause  immediate  death>  whilst  those  of 
other  microbic  agents  (for  instance,  B,  tetanust  ^-  diphtheria)  do  not. 
The  extreme  toxicity  is  due^  not  to  the  pigments  produced  (these  are 
not  markedly  poisonous),  but  to  certain  volatile  compounds  which  are 
accessory  to  the  true  toxins.  These  volatile  substances  no  doubt 
lower  the  resistance  of  the  organism,  so  that  it  is  more  readily  in- 
fluenced by  the  toxins.  The  hemolytic  substances  produced  by  one 
variety  of  bacillus  are  multiple ;  and,  further,  the  numerous  products 
are  to  some  extend  Antagonistic  towards  each  other.  W.  D.  H. 

Nitrification  in  Different  Soils.  By  W.  A.  Withebs  and 
Geobgb  S.  Fbaps  {J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  528—634.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  523). — The  extent  of  nitrification  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate and  cotton-seed  meal  in  various  soils,  without  and  with  addition 
of  calcium  carbonate,  was  determined.  The  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature  were  known  and  the  time  was  about  three  weeks. 

As  lending  support  to  the  view  that  ammonium  sulphate  hinders 
nitrification,  it  is  mentioned  that  nitrification  became  more  rapid  when 
the  amount  of  ammonium  sulphate  was  reduced.  The  presence  of  calcium 
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carbonate  was  always  beneficial,  especially  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  ammonium  sulphate  and  in  others 
that  cotton-seed  meal  was  the  more  rapidy  nitrified.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  differences  in  the  nitrifying  microbes  in  the  various  soils. 
This  view,  although  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion  (Omeliansky, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  97)  that  organic  nitrogen  has  to  be  converted  into 
ammonia  before  being  nitrified,  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  show- 
ing that  the  nitrous  organism  nitrifies  organic  nitrogen. 

Continued  application  to  limed  soils  of  ammonium  sulphate 
inceases  its  power  of  nitrifying  ammonium  sulphate.       N.  H.  J.  M. 

A&robio  Fermentation  of  Farmyard  Manure.  By  0.  Dupont 
{Ann.  Agr(m,y  1902,  28,  289— 317).— j^act^tM  mesmtericua  rvJbw  and 
B,  thermophilus  Grignoni  are  both  oxidising  bacteria  which  effect  the 
combination  of  nitrogenous  substances  and  carbohydrates  ;  they  pro- 
duce^arbon  dioidde  in  large  quantities  and  traces  of  volatile  acids.  The  ^ 
former  is  very  active  above  55°  and  can  be  cultivated  in  all  media,  even 
in  absence  of  nitrogen  ;  it  attacks  sugar  and  starch,  and  acts  violently 
on  proteids,  with  production  of  ammonia  and  liberation  of  some  free 
nitrogen. 

B,  thermaphUus  Grignoni  can  exist  at  relatively  very  high  tempera- 
tures. Its  oxidising  action  resembles  that  of  B  mesentericus  iniber, 
except  that  it  rarely  produces  ammonia  from  proteids. 

Farmyard  manure  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  B.  fneaenterieus 
rttbeTf  which  soon  becomes  the  predominating  microbe.  As,  however, 
the  temperature  rises  its  activity  diminishes  and  it  gives  pla^e  to  B. 
thermophilua,  which  will  live  at  70°.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Alcoholio  Fermenta- 
tion. By  M,  Emm.  Pozzi-Escot  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim,,  1902,  [iii],  27, 
692 — 693). — From  experiments  on  the  production  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide during  fermentation  in  the  presence  of  sulphur,  the  author  finds 
that  the  reducing  diastases  are  not  set  free  until  after  the  fermenting 
power  has  attained  its  maximum  and  the  yeast  ceases  to  grow  freely. 

A.  F. 

Influence  of  Thiocjanio  Acid  on  the  Growth  of  Aspergillus 
Niger.  By  Augustk  Fkrnbach  {CampL  rend,^  1902,  135,  51 — 52). — 
The  addition  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  to  Raulin's  solution  (O'l  to  0*5 
gram  per  litre)  does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  Asp^gUlus  niger,  but 
retards  fructification,  which  does  not  take  place  until  all  the  thiocyanate 
has  been  decomposed.  C.  H.  B. 

Mode  of  Utilisation  of  Ternary  Nourishment  by  Plants  and 
Microorganisms.  By  Fiebbe  Maz^  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur^  1902,  16, 
195 — 232). — From  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  carbohydrate  reserve  is  first 
fermented  to  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  the  alcohol  is  then 
utilised  for  the  production  of  tissue  and  the  life  of  the  seedling. 

Thus  when  peas  are  exposed  under  water,  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen,  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced,  but  no  fresh  living 
substance  is  produced ;  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  however,  the  alcohol 
is  utilised  for  the  production  of  ternary  tissue.    The  fats  of  the  seeds 
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are  probably  first  converted  into  carbohydrates  by  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  these  carbohydrates  are  then  fdrmented  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  which  occur  in  the  seeds.  A.  H. 

Mode  of  ntilisation  of  Tertiary  Carbon  by  Plants  and  Micro- 
organiBms.  By  Fxerrb  Maz^  {Ann,  Insi.  Pasteur,  1902, 16, 346 — 378. 
Compare  preceding  abstract). — One  of  the  ascomycetes,  EuroiyopsU 
Gayoni^  ferments  sugars  quite  as  readily  as  yeast  and  at  the  same  time 
grows  in  a  medium  containing  only  mineral  substances  (including 
ammonium  salts)  and  alcohol.  A  comparison  of  the  modes  of  growth 
in  solutions  of  dextrose  and  of  alcohol  shows  that  these  are  identical 
in  principle  and  that  in  both  cases  it  is  the  alcohol  which  is  the 
primary  compound  assimilated.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  is 
not  assimilated  in  this  form,  but  is  first  oxidised  with  formation  of 
aldehyde,  which  is  then  directly  taken  up  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  oeUs. 

A.  H. 

Chlorophyll  Assimilation.  By  R.  0.  Herzog  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.^ 
1902,  86,  459—464). — Extracts  crushed  from  green  leaves  in  the  same 
way  as  Buchner  employed  in  making  his  extracts  of  yeast  have  no 
power  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  give  out  oxygen.  This  confirms 
Engelmann's  statement  that  this  power  of  green  plants  depends  on  the 
chlorophyll  granules  being  intact.  W.  D.  H. 

Oyanogenesis  in  Plants.  Part  II.  The  Great  MiUet, 
Sorghum  vulgare.  By  Wtkdham  E.  Dunstan  and  Thohas  A.  Henbt 
{Proe.  Roy.  Soo.y  1902,  70,  153— 154).--When  young  plants  of 
Sorghum  vulgare  are  crushed  with  water,  hydrogen  cyanide  is  pro- 
duced (about  0'2  per  cent,  of  the  dried  plant),  owing  to  the  action  of 
a  hydrolytic  enzyme,  apparently  identical  with  emulsin,  on  a  glucoside. 

This  glucoside,  dhurrin,  On-O^R^'CKiCKj-O'C^n^fi^  crystallises 
readily  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water.  When  hydrolysed  by 
emulsin  or  dilute  acids,  it  yields  p-hydroxybenzaldehyde,  dextrose,  and 
hydrogen  cyanide.  If  the  glucoside  is  warmed  with  alkali  hydroxide, 
it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  dhurrinio  acid;  the  acid,  when 
heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  undergoes  hydrolysis  with  forma- 
tion of  j9-hydroxymandelic  acid  and  dextrose.  E.  G. 

Analysis  of  Piper  Famechoni  or  Kissi  Powder.  By  A. 
Babill6  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1512— 1514).— The  analysis  of 
Kissi  powder  from  Haute-Guin^  (Africa)  gave  the  following  per- 
centages : 

Water 14604  Proteids 10-253 

Alcoholic  extract 1 9*250 


^{SlS'-^'sl}'}"™ 


Aqueous  extract  1 6  '076 

Volatile  oil... 4-470            Tannin  0-260 

Piperine 3*664  Gummy,  pectic,  colour- 
Starch  38*004  ing,  and  nitrogenous 

Cellulose 10009                matters 5*275 

Dextrose    5*208            Besin,  fixed  oil 3*995 


Sucrose  1*663  Total  nitrogen  1-J 

The  powder  is  useful  as  a  spice  and  condiment.  J.  McO. 
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Studies  on  the  Feeding  of  Milch  Cows  and  on  the  Relations 
of  Milk  Fat  to  Food.  By  Whitman  H.  Jordan,  C.  G.  Jenter, 
and  P.  D.  Fuller  (Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  465 — 475  ;  from  New  York 
Agric,  JSxper,  Stat.  BuU,  No.  197, 1901). — As  regards  the  origin  of  milk 
fat,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  it  is  produced,  at  least  in  part,  from 
carbohydrates.  Increased,  or,  within  certain  limits,  decreased  amounts 
of  proteids  in  the  foods  have  no  direct  effect  on  milk  production,  but 
only  result  more  or  less  in  the  decomposition  of  the  digestible  protein. 

The  heat  value  of  urine  is  shown  to  have  no  relation  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen.  The  value  cannot  be  estimated,  but  should  be  determined 
in  each  case. 

The  distribution  and  utilisation  of  the  heat  value  of  food  in  milk 
production  is  as  follows  : — More  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  available  heat 
value  is  used  for  maintenance,  whilst  more  than  30  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  solid  constituents  of  the  milk.  The  remaining  quarter  or  fifth  of 
the  heat  value  is  available  for  promoting  the  milk  secretion. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Study  of  Rations  Fed  to  Milch  Cows  in  Connecticut.  By 
C.  S.  Phelps (5'<orr'«  Agrio.  Exjm-.SUU,  l^th  ilnn.7?«p.,1901, 130—157). 
— ^The  experiments  were  made  with  four  herds  (two  series  each),  and 
covered  periods  of  11 — 12  days.  In  the  first  series,  the  food  was 
essentially  the  same  for  each  cow,  whilst  in  the  second  series  the  food 
was  varied  according  to  the  yields  of  butter  fat.  Cows  which  yielded 
in  the  first  series  50 — 65  lb.  of  butter  fat  received  in  the  second  series 
the  basal  ration  only;  whilst  cows  which  had  yielded  66 — 80  lb., 
81 — 95  lb.,  and  95 — 100  lb.  of  fat  in  the  first  series  received  in 
addition  to  the  basal  ration  respectively  1,  2,  and  3  lb.  of  protein 
mixture,  containing  about  30  per  cent,  digestible  protein. 

The  results  illustrate  the  economy  of  feeding  a  larger  proportion  of 
protein  than  is  usual.  Rations  supplying  1*80  to  2 '60  lb.  of  diges- 
tible protein  per  day  were  generally  more  remunerative  than  those 
containing  less  protein.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  on  Feeding  Pigs  with  Sugar,  Bye  Bran,  and 
Meat  Meal  By  J.  Klein  (Bied.  CerUr.,  1902,  31,  534—539;  from 
MUehzeit,,  1901,  Heft  6,  7,  and  8). — Whilst  sugar,  rye  bran,  and  meat 
meal  were  without  injurious  effect  on  the  fat  of  pigs,  meat  meal  had  a 
nuurked  effect  on  the  flesh ;  the  effect  was,  however,  less  than  is  some- 
times stated.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Keeping  Properties  and  Storage  of  Molasses  Foods.  By 
Bernhard  Schulzb  {Bied.  CerUr,,  1902,  31,  539—546;  from  Arb. 
deut,  Icmdw,  Ges.^  1901,  ffeft  59). — ^The  liability  of  molasses  foods  to 
decompose  increases  with  the  amount  of  water.  There  may  be  a  very 
serious  loss  of  sugar  and  the  cane  sugar  becomes  inverted.  Peat 
molasses  undergoes  no  essential  change  unless  the  percentage  of  water 
is  high ;  the  amount  of  water  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent. 

In  preparing  the  foods,  the  molasses  should  be  concentrated  as  much 
as  possible,  and  addition  of  water  is  to  be  avoided.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Bffeot  of  Oalcium  Carbonate  in  the  Soil  on  the  Development 
of  Leguminous  Plants  in  Pots.  By  Bebnhard  Schulzb  (Bied. 
CerUr.f  1902,  31,  456;  from  Jahresher.  agrHc-chAm.  Verguchs-SkU. 
JBreslaUj  1900). — ^The  soil  was  fully  manured  and  received,  in  addition, 
0*1 — 5'0  per  cent,  of  pure  calcium  carbonate.  The  plants  grown  were 
peas,  beans,  vetcheB,  and  red  clover. 

On  the  whole,  1  per  cent,  of  carbonate  gave  the  best  results,  but  the 
yields  in  the  pots  which  had  5  per  cent.Vere  almost  as  good. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Pot  Experiments  on  the  Manuricd  Requirements  of 
Silesian  Soils.  By  Bebnhard  Sohulze  {Bied.  Centr.^  1902,  31, 
436 — 437 ;  from  Jahresber.  agriL-chem.  Versttchs-Stat.  Bre$lau,  1900). 
— ^The  results  of  pot  experiments  showed  in  every  case  a  very  marked 
deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

After  Effect  of  Ammonium  Sulphate.  By  E.  Kloepfeb 
{Bied.  CerUr.,  1902,  31,  438—440 ;  from  FOhling's  landw,  Zeit,,  1901, 
154). — Oats  were  grown  in  1900  on  the  experimental  plots  which  had 
grown  roots  and  potatoes  (without  and  with  ammonium  sulphate)  in 
1899.  In  every  case,  the  yield  of  oats  was  greater  on  the  plots  which 
received  nitrogen  in  1899  than  on  the  others.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Straw,'Peat,  and  Cow  Dung,  &o.,  on  the  Action 
of  Nitrogen  as  Nitrates.  Alinit.  By  Max  Geblach  {Bied,  Centr., 
1902,  31,  435—436;  from  Jahresber.  Landw.  Vereucha-Siai.  PoeeUy 
1900 — 1901). — Addition  of  straw  considerably  reduced  the  effect  of 
nitrates.  Peat,  when  applied  with  nitrates,  reduced  grain  production 
and  increased  straw  production.  Cow  dung,  with  straw  and  nitrates, 
had  almost  no  effect. 

The  application  of  carbon  disulphide,  in  addition  to  straw  and  cow 
dung,  resulted  in  a  considerably  increased  growth. 

Negative  results  were  obtained  with  alinit.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Soil  Moisture  on  the  Action  of  Bone-meal  as  com- 
pcured  with  Basic  Slag  and  Superphosphate.  By  Gonbad  von 
Seelhobst  {J.  Landw.,  1902, 60, 167 — 174). — ^The  results  of  pot  experi- 
ments on  oats  and  clover  showed  that  whilst  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  soil  was  without  effect  in  the  case  of  bone  meal,  an  increased 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil  increased  the  activity  of  basic  slag  and 
superphosphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Time  for  Manuring  Peaty  Meadows,  especially  with 
Potassium  Salts.  By  Bbuno  Tacke  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31, 
507—509;  iTomMiU.  Ver.  Ford.  MoorkuUur.  Deut.Reiche,  1902,  1).— 
Potassium  salts  should  be  applied  when  vegetation  is  dormant,  rather 
than  soon  after  the  commencement  of  new  growth,  unless  serious  loss 
of  potassium  is  to  be  feared,  as  when  the  meadows  are  flooded. 

Forty  per  cent,  potassium  salts  gave  better  results  than  kainite 
when  applied  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  solution  being  lees  con- 
centrated. N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Value  of  Forty  per  cent.  Potaesium  Salts  as  compared  with 
Kainite.  By  Max  Mabbckbb  and  W.  Sohneidewind  {Bted.  Centr,, 
1902,  31,  505—507;  from  Arb,  deut.  landto.  Oes.,  1902,  Hefi  67).— 
The  results  of  field  experiments  on  cereals,  grown  in  both  heavy  and  light 
soils,  showed  that  kainite  gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  40  per 
cent,  potassium  salts.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  potassium  salts  gave 
the  betjier  results,  both  as  regards  the  yield  of  tubers  and  starch  pro- 
duction. The  percentage  amount  of  starch  was  lowered  by  potassium 
salts,  but  less  than  by  kainite.  Potassium  sulphate  gave  very  good 
results  with  potatoes. 

In  the  case  of  high  per  cent,  sugsur  beet,  potassium  salts  are 
preferable  to  kainite,  in  the  case  of  good  soils,  as  larger  amounts  of 
potassium  can  be  applied  without  injuring  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Plot  and  Pot  Experiments  on  the  Value  of  Different 
Potassium  Manures.  By  Bebnhard  Sohulzb  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902, 
31,  449 — 453  ;  from  Jahresber,  <iffrik.-chem,  VerguchsStat.  Bredau, 
1900). — ^Potassium  chloride  considerably  increased  the  yield  of  clover, 
whilst  the  yields  with  kainite  and  potassium  sulphate  were  rather  less 
than  without  manure.  The  crop  contains,  however,  in  each  instance 
more  potassium  than  when  no  manure  was  applied,  especially  in  the 
case  of  potassium  chloride.  Potassium  sulphate  gave  the  least  satis- 
factory results. 

Pot  experiments  are  described  in  which  white  mustard,  oats,  peas, 
and  sugar  beet  were  manured  with  the  same  amounts  of  potassium  in 
different  forms.  The  following  percentage  amounts  of  potash  were 
utilised  by  the  plants : 

White 
Beet.      Mnstard.       Oats.  Peas.         Mean. 

Kainite   22-1         20-0         11-0        200         180 


Potassium  sulphate...         43*9         600        290         60*0        48*0 

69-0        51-C 

N.  H.  J.  M 


:^„        chloride...         48-0        54-0        33-0        69-0        51-0 


Manurial  Experiments  with  Pot€issium  on  Sugar  Beet  in 
1900.  By  AuMANN  {Bied,  Cenir.,  1901,  31,  447— 449).— The  results 
of  experiments  made  near  Hildesheim  showed  that  about  half  the  land 
required  potash.  Kainite  gave  better  results  when  applied  three 
times  than  when  the  whole  was  applied  at  the  same  time.  The  highest 
yield  of  sugar  was  obtained  after  manuring  with  40  per  cent,  potass- 
ium salts.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Pot  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  in 
Burnt  Lime  and  Marls.  By  Bichard  TJlbbicht  {Lcmdw,  Versuchs- 
Stat.,  1902,  57,  103—166.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  240).— The 
experiments  now  described  were  made  with  barley.  Whilst  applica- 
tion of  lime  increased  the  yield,  the  weight  of  the  grain  was  dimin- 
ished by  lime  and  marl  (applied  in  February);  the  number  of  ears 
was  increased. 
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Large  amounts  of  magnesia  lower  the  yield  of  grain,  and  still  larger 
amounts  the  yield  of  straw  as  well.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Utilisation  of  Oalcium  Carbide  Residues  in  Agriculture.  By 
Max  Geblach  {Bied,  Centr.,  1902,  31,  511—614;  from  FOhling'a 
Landw.  Zeit,^  1902,  81). — ^The  material  employed  contained :  water, 
49*52  ;  calcium  hydroxide,  40  69  ;  calcium  carbonate,  7*33  ;  insoluble 
in  hydrogen  chloride,  0*43  per  cent.  Traces  of  potassium  and  nitro- 
gen were  found,  but  no  phosphoric  acid.  As  a  manure,  its  action 
resembles  that  of  lime.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


New  Reagent  for  the  Detection  of  Ozone.  By  Grigori  V. 
CflLOPiN  {ZdL  Nahr,-Genu88m.,  1902,  5,  504— 505).— Strips  of  ordi- 
nary filter-paper  are  dipped  in  a  moderately  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  a  dye,  sold  under  the  name  of  ''Ursol  D,"  and  dried. 
When  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone,  the 
strips  are  coloured  blue.  Hydrogen  peroxide  has  no  action  on  the 
test-papers,  whilst  nitrous  fumes,  chlorine,  and  bromine  give  a  bluish- 
green  coloration,  soon  changing  to  yellow.  Carbon  dioxide  also  has 
no  action  on  the  papers.  The  test-papers  should  be  freshly  prepared 
for  use.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Hydro- 
gen Sulphide  in  Coal-gas.  By  William  J.  Dibdin  and  Bobebt 
Gkobge  Gbimwood  {Arudyat,  1902,  27,  219— 223).— Of  all  the  reagents 
employed,  dry  lead  acetate  papers  were  found  to  afford  the  most  sensi- 
tive means  for  detecting  almost  infinitesimal  traces  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  coal-gas.  To  ascertain  the  smallest  amount  which  could 
be  detected,  a  known  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  was  introduced  by 
means  of  a  capillary  tube  into  a  large  glass  reservoir  holding  15,500  o.c. 
of  coal-gas.  When  diffusion  had  taken  place,  a  toy  balloon  in  the 
reservoir  was  partially  inflated,  causing  some  of  the  contaminated  gas 
to  pass  into  a  bell-jar  containing  the  strip  of  lead  paper.  The  rate  of 
flow  of  the  gas  was  half  a  foot  per  hour,  and,  by  diluting  down  the 
contents  of  the  reservoir  with  fresh  coal-gas,  it  was  found  that,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  1  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  could  be  detected  in 
1,000,000,000  of  coal-gas,  or  1  grain  in  600,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  By 
regulating  the  distance  of  the  lead  paper  from  the  nozzle  and  passing 
the  gas  at  the  rate  of  half  a  foot  per  hour,  it  was  found  that  the  time 
required  for  the  production  of  a  colour  was  constant  for  that  proportion 
at  that  distance.  Comparison  of  the  colorations  produced  was  not 
possible  owing  to  the  evanescent  nature  of  the  colour  spot. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Uncombined  Sulphur  Dioxide  in  Fermented 
Beverages.  By  Mathieu  and  Billon  {Ann,  Chim.  cmal.,  1902,  7, 
252— 256).— The  total  sulphur  dioxide   is    estimated  by  de  Haas' 
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distillation  method.  The  combined  sulphur  dioxide  (that  in  combina- 
tion with  aldehydes)  is  then  estimated,  the  difference  representing  the 
free  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  combined  acid  is  estimated  as  follows  :  100  c.c.  of  the  sample 
(wine,  beer,  cider,  <kc.)  are  introduced  into  de  Haas'  apparatus, 
previously  filled  with  carbon  dioxide :  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  then  a  sufficiency  of  i^/50  iodine ;  the  exact  amount 
necessary  has  been  previously  determined  by  adding  the  solution  to 
10  C.C.  of  the  sample  until  a  drop  gives  a  decided  reaction  with  starch. 
The  iodine  at  once  oxidises  the  free  sulphur  dioxide,  but  does  not  act 
on  the  combined  acid  in  the  cold ;  further  action,  however,  is  prevented 
by  adding  a  corresponding  amount  of  sodium  arsenite.  The  liquid  is 
now  submitted  to  distillation,  the  distillate  being  received  into  an 
excess  of  iodine  solution,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  then 
estimated  and  calculated  to  sulphurous  acid. 

As  a  check,  the  sulphates  in  the  residue  of  the  distillation  in  de 
Haas'  and  the  authors'  methods  may  be  estimated.  The  difference 
represents  the  free  sulphurous  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Nitrates  in  the  Presence  of  Alkali  Ferro-  and 
Perri-cyanides.  By  Augusts  F.  Leuba  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7, 
258). — ^The  solution  is  freed  from  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  compounds 
by  precipitating  with  a  solution  of  cadmium  chloride.  To  the  filtrate, 
the  usual  test  for  nitrates  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  applied ;  it  may  also  be  tested  for  nitrites.  L.  de  K. 

Apparatus  for  the  Analysis  of  Calcium  Carbide.  By  Carlo 
FoBMBNTi  (Chmh,  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1341 ;  from  B<dl.  Chim.  Fa/rm.,  41, 
209 — 302). — About  3 — 5  grams  of  the  calcium  carbide  are  introduced 
into  a  weighed  flask  in  which  is  placed  a  tube  containing  about  4  c.c. 
of  brine ;  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  calcium  chloride  tube  and  a  bent 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom*  After  weighing,  the  flask  is  slightly 
inclined  so  as  to  allow  the  brine  to  fall  on  to  the  carbide.  When 
evolution  of  gas  ceases,  dry  air  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  which 
is  then  reweighed ;  the  loss  represents  acetylene.  L.  de  K. 

Simple  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Iron  in  Metabolism 
Experiments.  By  Albert  Neumann  (Cham.  Centr.,  1902,  i, 
1422—1423  ;  from  Arch.  Anat  Phys.  [His-Engelmann]  Physiol.  Abt, 
1902,  362—365.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  176). — ^The  solution  obtained 
as  previously  directed  is  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  a  reagent  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  solution  containing  25  grams  of  zinc  sulphate  with 
one  containing  100  grams  of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  dissolving 
the  precipitate  by  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting  to 
1  litra  Ammonia  is  now  added  until  the  precipitate  has  nearly  all 
redissolved  and  the  solution  is  then  boiled ;  the  crystalline  zinc 
precipitate  carries  down  every  trace  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  by  decantation,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after 
neutralising  the  excess  of  acid  with  ammonia  the  iron  is  titrated  as 
usual  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  and  Nf^bO  thiosulphate  solution. 
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When  dealing  with  liquids  such  as  urine,  it  is  now  recommended  to 
first  add  one>tenth  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  then  gradually 
drop  100  C.C.  of  the  mixture  into  30  cc.  of  boiling  nitric  acid  ;  after 
evaporating  to  50  cc,  the  usual  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is 
added  and  the  operation  conducted  as  before.  L.  DS  K. 

New  Method  for  the  Precipitation  and  Separation  of  Thorium 
Earths.  By  A.  Kolb  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1902,  [ii],  66,  59— 64).— Thorium 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  its  chloride  or  nitrate  by  water 
saturated  with  aniline,  whilst  the  chlorides  or  nitrates  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  didymium,  yttrium,  and  erbium  are  not  precipitated*  Any 
colouring  matter  (from  the  aniUne)  which  the  precipitate  contains  can 
be  removed  by  ignition.  B.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Vanadium.  By  H.  CoBMiifBOBUF  {Ann,  Chim.  anal., 
1902,  7,  258— 260).— A  modification  of  Roscoe's  method.  The  alkaline 
solution  containing  the  vanadic  acid  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
tared  filter,  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  acetic  acid,  dried 
at  100^,  and  weighed.  As  it  contains  a  slightly  variable  amount  of 
lead,  it  is  removed  from  the  filter,  and  after  having  been  well  mixed  in 
a  mortar,  an  aliquot  part  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  little 
nitric  acid  and  the  lead  is  precipitated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  (In 
Boscoe's  original  process,  the  lead  sulphate  is  weighed,  calculated 
to  lead  oxide,  and  deducted  from  the  lead  vanadate,  the  difference 
being  vanadic  acid.)  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
dish,  and  the  residue  gradually  heated  to  expel  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
finally  heated  to  redness;  the  vanadic  acid  is  then  obtained  as  a 
partially  fused  mass.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Organic  Nitrogen  in  Water.  By  Henbi  Caussb 
{CompL  rend.,  1902,  184,  1520— 1522).— The  method  of  estimating 
the  nitrogen  is  as  follows : — 25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  barium 
hydroxide  containing  20  per  cent,  of  barium  chloride  are  added  to  a 
litre  of  water  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  one  day.  The  precipitate 
which  forms  is  collected  and  washed,  then  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  20 — 25  minutes.  The  clear  liquid  is  decanted  through 
a  filter,  and  the  residue  treated  again  in  the  same  way  with  half  the 
quantity  of  the  potassium  carbonate  solution.  The  filtrates  are  united 
and  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dry  residue  is  heated  with  5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  organic 
matter  destroyed  in  the  usual  way.  One  hundred  cc.  of  distilled 
water  are  added  and  the  liquid  heated  to  boiling  to  expel  the  sulphur 
dioxide.  After  cooling,  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  in  excess  and 
25  cc  are  distilled  off.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool  and  another 
25  cc  are  distilled  off ;  the  two  fractions  are  united,  made  up  to 
100  cc,  and  the  ammonia  determined  by  the  Nessler  method. 

The  author  gives  some  results  of  the  determination  with  Bhone 
water  at  different  periods^  and  discusses  the  question  of  organic 
nitrogen  and  potability*  J.  MoO. 
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Influenoe  of  PotaBsium  Ferrooyanide  on  the  Preoipitation  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  by  Molybdate  Solution.  By  Auguste  F. 
Leuba  (Arm.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  267). — In  the  presence  of  ferro- 
cyanide,  a  dense,  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed,  completely 
obscnring  the  yellow  phosphomolybdate  precipitate.  It  is,  however, 
readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  on  carefully 
neutralising  this  with  nitric  acid  and  gentle  warming,  the  yellow  pre- 
cipitate will  duly  appear.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol.  By  Simon  Zbisel  and  R.  Fanto  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1902,  i,  1424—1425 ;  from  Zeit.  lomdw.  Veraucha-Wes.  Oeaterr., 
6,  729—745.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii.  111). — ^The  substance  is 
distilled  in  a  special  apparatus  with  hydriodic  acid  containing  from 
57  to  63  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  vapours,  cooled  to  60°,  are  passed  through  a  small  wash-bottle  con- 
taining amorphous  phosphorus  suspended  in  water  at  60°  to  free  them 
from  iodine  or  hydrogen  iodide.  The  i^opropyl  iodide  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the  free  or  combined  glycerol  is  finally 
passed  through  a  4  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
the  silver  iodide  formed  is  collected  and  weighed.  Its  weight  nHiltiplied 
by  0*3922  gives  the  amount  of  glycerol.  L.  db  K. 

Delicate  Reaction  for  Dextrose  and  other  Aldehydes.  By 
Em.  Ribglee  (Ann.  Set,  Univ.  Jassy,  1901,  1,  256— 258).— A 
solution  of  dextrose,  treated  with  small  quantities  of  phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate,  is  heated  to  boiling  and  ren- 
dered alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution ;  the  mixture  is  then 
shaken  several  times  and  allowed  to  remain  until  a  reddish-violet  colora- 
tion is  developed.  This  change  takes  place  immediately  if  the  solution 
contains  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  sugsur,  but  in  any  case  the  colora- 
tion appears  within  15  minutes,  the  colour  being  distinct  even  in  O'OOS 
per  cent,  solutions.  A  sample  of  urine  containing  a  pathological 
amount  of  dextrose  should  give  the  coloration  in  one  minute  at  the 
latest. 

Formaldehyde  or  acetaldehyde  may  also  be  detected  in  a  similar 
manner  by  adding  their  solutions  to  a  mixture  of  phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride  suspended  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  A 
reddish- violet  coloration  is  developed  either  by  boiling  or  by  prolonged 
agitation.  The  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  milk  may  be  ascertained 
by  this  process.  G.  T.  M. 

The  Osckzone  Test  for  the  Detection  of  Sugar  in  Urine.  By 
Fbiedbich  Eschbaum  (Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1253;  from  Apo^. 
ZeU.i  17,  280 — 282). — ^Five  drops  of  phenylhydrazine,  20  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  and  50  drops  of  the  suspected  urine  are  boiled  in  a  test- 
tube  for  just  one  minute  in  a  fume  chamber.  A  quantity  of  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  slightly  less  than  is  wanted  for  complete  neutralisa- 
tion is  added,  the  mixture  is  again  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool.  After  some  time,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  and  the  deposit 
examined  microscopically  for  phenylglucosazone.  This  forms  tufts  of 
yellow  needles ;  other  crystalline  forms  are  not  characteristic  for  sugar. 
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0*025  per  cent,  and,  in  the  absence  of  much  uric  acid,  even  0*01  per 
cent,  of  dextrose  may  thus  be  detected.  L.  nx  K. 

Ekstimation  of  Glycogen.  By  Eduabd  PflOosb  (PJlUger's 
Arckiv,  1902,  00,  523— 524).— Glycogen  purified  by  the  Briicke-Kuiz 
method  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  warming  with  dilute  alkalL  If, 
however,  the  glycogen  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  mineral  adds  or 
Briicke's  reagent,  it  can  be  heated  for  many  hours  with  strong  alkali 
without  undergoing  any  change.  If  flesh  containing  glycogen  is  boiled 
with  30  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide,  the  same  yield  is  obtained 
whether  the  boiling  be  continued  for  1  or  24  hours.  The  material 
which  has  hitherto  been  termed  glycogen  is  only  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct of  true  glycogen,  and  the  name  pseudo-glyoogen  is  suggested  for 
it.  Glycogen  is  obtained  from  flesh  by  precipitating  it  with  alcohol 
from  an  alkaline  extract  containing  potassium  iodide.  It  is  then  boUed 
and  inverted  and  the  final  estimation  made  by  Yolhard's  method. 
Further  details  are  promised.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  the  Tartaric  Acid  in  Winea  By  Loms  Magnieb 
DS  LA  Source  {Ann.  Chim,  anal,  1902,  7,  246— 249).— The  conven- 
tional (French)  method  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  potassium 
hydrogen  tartrate  after  adding  a  little  potassium  bromide  to  the 
sample.  In  another  portion  of  the  sample,  the  existing  potassium 
hydrogen  tartrate  is  estimated,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
determinations  x  0*8  gives  the  amount  of  the  free  tartaric  acid.  This 
determination  is  made  by  one  of  three  methods;  (a)  by  mixing  the 
sample  with  alcohol  and  ether;  {b)  by  adding  alcohol,  ether,  and 
tartaric  acid ;  (c)  by  evaporation,  preferably  in  a  vacuum. 

The  author  states  that  method  (a)  is  utterly  untrustworthy  and  has 
caused  great  discrepancies  in  wine  analyses  ;  (5)  and  (e),  however,  give 
trustworthy  and  concordant  results.  L.  de  K. 

The  Determination  of  Iodine  Absorption  by  Means  of 
Iodine  Monochloride.  By  J.  J.  A.  Wus  {Zeit  ITahr.'Omussm.^ 
1902,  5,  497 — 504). — The  solution  of  iodine  monochloride  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  keeps  well,  provided  that  the  purest  acetic  acid  is  employed. 
The  presence  of  iodine  trichloride,  water,  or  traces  of  alcohol  causes 
the  solution  to  diminish  in  strength  from  day  to  day.  Carbon  tetra> 
chloride  should  be  used  in  place  of  chloroform,  as  the  latter  frequently 
contains  alcohol.  Ordinary  Hiibrs  solution  is  similarly  affected  by  the 
presence  of  water  and  aldehydes  in  the  alcohol  used  in  its  preparation. 
When  a  70  per  cent,  excess  of  iodine  is  employed,  the  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  iodine  monochloride  agree  closely  with  those  required  by 
theory,  especially  in  the  case  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  having  one 
double-linking.  W.  P.  S. 

Analysis  of  Butter.  By  A.  Kickton  {ZM,  I^ahr.-Genussm., 
1902,  6,  458—459). — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advisability  of  apply- 
ing the  phytosterol  acetate  test  to  butters  which  give  alow  Beiohert- 
Mei'ssl  number  and  yield  negative  results  with  the  usual  tests  for 
cotton-seed  and  sesam6  oils.  W.  P.  S. 
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Estimation  of  Lecithin  in  Milk.  By  Feed.  Bobdas  and  Sio.  db 
Baozeowski  (CompL  r&nd.,  1902,  184,  1692— 1594).— Stoklasa's 
method  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  573)  of  estimating  lecithin  in  milk,  which 
consists  in  determining  the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  alcohol- 
ether  extract  of  the  dry  residue  of  a  given  quantity  of  milk,  and  then 
multiplying  by  a  factor  to  obtain  the  amount  of  lecithin,  is  shown  in 
the  first  place  only  to  hold  approximately  if  the  latter  is  regarded  as 
present  in  the  form  of  lecithin  oleo-margarate ;  and  secondly,  incinera- 
tion of  the  alcohol-ether  extract  with  potassium  carbonate  and  nitrate 
does  not  effect  the  complete  conversion  of  the  phosphorus  into  phosphate. 
The  authors  recommend  an  estimation  of  the  phosphate,  and  hence  a 
determination  of  the  phosphoglyceric  acid.  The  method  employed  is 
as  follows :  100  c.c.  of  milk  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  100  c.c.  of  alcohol 
and  100  c.c.  of  water  and  10  drops  of  acetic  acid  ;  the  coagulum  is  col- 
lected and  washed  three  times  with  50  c.c.  of  boiling  alcohol ;  this  extract 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  taken  up  in  alcohol-ether  and 
then  hydrolysed  with  potassium  or  barium  hydroxide;  the  soap  is 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  the  fatty  acid  filtered  off,  and  the 
phosphoglyceric  acid  in  the  filtrate  oxidised  to  phosphate  by  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  permanganate ;  the  phosphate  is  finally  weighed  as 
magnesium  pyrophosphate ;  when  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is 
multiplied  by  the  factor  1*5495,  the  amount  of  phosphoglyceric  acid  in 
100  C.C.  of  milk  is  obtained.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Evaluation  of  Gelatin  and  Glues.  By  Abthub  MOlleb  {ZeU. 
angew.  Chem.,  1902, 15, 482 — 487).— The  process  is  briefly  as  follows  :— 
Ten  grams  of  the  sample  are  soaked  in  water  and  finally  dissolved  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath ;  after  diluting  to  500  c.c.  with  water  at 
30°,  tl^ee  separate  portions  of  10  c.c.  are  pipetted  off,  and  to  each  are 
added  25  or  30  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (3),  and  then,  after  vigorous 
stirring,  20  c.c.  of  alum  solution  (4).  The  precipitates  are  well  washed 
with  water  at  30°.  The  three  filtrates  are  then  treated  as  follows  : 
The  first  is  mixed  in  a  closed  flask  with  2  grams  of  hide  powder  and 
put  away  for  18  hours,  when  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  filter  and 
the  hide  powder  well  washed.  The  filtrate  is  then  titrated  by  the 
method  proposed  by  Gantter  (ibid.,  1889,  517),  as  modified  by 
Schroeder  and  Paessler  {Z^t.  anal,  Cham,,  1890,  29,  698). 

(This  process  differs  from  the  ordinary  permanganate  process  in  so 
far  that  the  permanganate  solution  (1)  is  allowed  to  act  at  boiling 
point;  standard  oxalic  acid  (2)  is  then  added  and  the  excess  again 
titrated  with  permanganate.) 

The  second  filtrate  is  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1 : 5)  and  titrated  as  described.  The  third  portion  is  then  titrated, 
3  c.c.  of  acid  being  added  for  every  5  c.c.  of  permanganate  consumed 
in  the  second  titration.  The  difference  between  the  result  of  the  first 
and  third  titrations  gives  the  amount  of  permanganate  consumed  by  the 
excess  of  tannin  ooly.  The  tannin  solution  (3)  is  also  checked  with 
permanganate;  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  and  12  c.a  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  are  titrated  at  boiling  point  with  permanganate  as  described,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated  with  5  c.c.  previously  treated  with  hide 
powder.     By  an  easy  calculation,  it  is  found  how  much  of  the  added 
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taDnin  has  been  precipitated  by  the  gelatin.  If  the  directions  are 
scrupulously  followed,  100  parts  of  pure  tannin  correspond  with  139*1 
parts  of  glutin.  For  isinglass,  the  figure  lies  between  144 '6  and  146. 
Preparation  qf  the  Solutions, — (1)  5*7469  grams  of  pure  potassium 
permanganate  are  dissolved  to  1  litre.  (2)  11*4573  grams  of  chemi- 
cally pure  oxalic  acid  dissolved  to  1  litre.  (3)  A  solution  made  by 
dissolving  5  grams  of  pure  tannin  to  1  litre.  (4)  A  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  pure  potash-alum  which  should  not  consume  any  perman- 
ganate. L.  DE  K. 

Deteotion  of  Q^latin  and  Gelose  in  Jams.  By  A.  Des- 
itouLiiiBB  {Ann,  Chim.  anal,,  1902,  7,  201 — 204). — Gelatin  is  sought 
for,  as  usual,  by  adding  excess  of  alcohol  and  testing  the  precipi- 
tate with  tannin,  picric  acid,  and  quick-lime  (1  soda-lime).  Gelose  is 
tested  for  as  follows :  30  grams  of  the  sample  are  heated  with  10  ac. 
of  water  and  150  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol  are  added.  After  12  hours,  the 
liquid  is  decanted  and  the  deposit  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  and 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  Lime-water  is  added  until  the  solution  is 
strongly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper,  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  fine 
cloth  which  retains  the  calcium  pectate,  and  the  solution  is  now 
rendered  nearly  neutral  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  After  concentrating 
the  liquid  to  30  cc,  2  c.c.  of  commercial  formaldehyde  are  added 
and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  boiled 
with  50  cc.  of  water  and  filtered  through  a  hot-water  funnel.  (In  the 
absence  of  gelatin,  the  addition  of  formaldehyde  and  subsequent 
evaporation  may  be  dispensed  with.)  The  filtrate  is  finally  evaporated 
to  about  7  c.c.  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  If  gelose  is  present,  the 
solution  will  be  more  or  less  gelatinised.  L.  de  EL 

Estimation  of  Diastases;  Golorimetric  Estimation  of 
Oxydases.  By  Henri  Alliot  and  M.  En m.  Pozzi-Escot  {Ann,  Chim. 
anal,,  1902,  7,  210 — 212). — The  authors  have  found  it  impossible  to 
estimate  oxydases  colorimetrically  either  by  Laborde's  guaiacol  method, 
or  Elastic  and  Schedd's  phenolphthalein  procesa  (this  vol.,  i,  514). 

L.  DE  K. 

Composition  and  Volmnetric  Estimation  of  Sodium 
Methylarsinate.  By  Alphoksb  L.  Adsian  and  J.  Auquste  Tjullat 
(Compt,  rend.,  1902,  134,  1231— 1232).~Sodium  methylarsinate  has 
the  composition  NagMeAsOjjGHgO.  In  order  to  estimate  this  com- 
pound, it  is  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution,  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  silver  determined  by  means  of 
standard  thiocyanate  solution.  A  correction  must  be  made  on  account 
of  the  solubility  of  silver  methylarsioate ;  50  c.c.  of  the  saturated 
solution  consume  0*5  cc.  of  decinormal  thiocyanate  solution. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Refractive  Indioes  of  Solutions  in  Carbon  Bisulphide.  By 
Oabl  Forch  {Ann.  PhysUc,,  19Q2,  [iv],  8,  675— 685).— The  refractive 
indices  of  solutions  of  various  concentrations  of  sulphur,  naphthalene, 
ether,  chloroform,  paraffin  oil,  and  castor  oil  in  carbon  disulphide  have 
been  determined.  The  value  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the  chloro- 
form solutions  changes  almost  exactly  proportionally  with  the  dilution. 
The  addition  of  naphthalene  scarcely  changes  the  refractive  index  of 
carbon  disulphide.     The  results  are  given  in  the  form  of  curves. 

J.  McC. 

Spectra  arising  firom  the  Dissociation  of  Water  Vapour  and 
the  Presence  of  Dark  Lines  in  Gkuseous  Spectra.  By  John 
Tbowbridgb  {PhU.  Mag,,  1902,  [v\\4^  156— 161).— When  a  tube  con- 
taining hydrogen  and  a  little  air  and  water  is  subjected  to  a  powerful 
discharge,  a  spectrum  is  obtained  which  shows,  besides  hydrogen, 
sodium  (from  the  glass),  dissociated  water  vapour,  and  argon. 

The  spectrum  of  a  spark  under  water  has  been  photographed  and  is 
continuous,  and  this  is  the  dissociation  spectrum  of  water  under  pres- 
sure. Pliicker  or  Qeissler  tubes  subjected  to  n  powerful  discharge  give 
a  faint  continuous  spectrum  on  which  there  are  bright  and  dark  lines 
in  the  photograph.  The  dark  lines  are  not  due  to  absorption  by  cooler 
layers  of  gas,  but  are  attributed  to  the  silver  salt  not  being  able  to 
record  an  effect  for  this  particular  state  of  vibration,  and  this  pheno- 
menon increases  in  intensity  with  the  temperature. 

From  the  study  of  a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  author 
concludes  that  oxygen  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  that 
dissociation  of  water  vapour  takes  place  there.  J.  McO. 

Rotation  Dispersion  of  Spontaneously  Active  Substances. 
By  Chr.  Wimther  (Zeit.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  161— 211).— The 
rotation  of  dimethyl,  diethyl,  and  di propyl  tartrates  in  the  pure  state 
has  been  determined  for  red,  yellow,  green,  light  blue,  and  dark  blue 
light,  and  at  several  temperatures.  The  rotation  dispersion  is  anomalous 
in  each  case,  but  the  dispersion  curves  of  the  three  esters,  that  is,  the 
curves  showing  the  variation  of  the  speci6c  rotation  with  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  employed,  form  a  continuous  series ;  the  form  of 
the  dispersion  curve  changes  gradually  either  with  rise  of  temperature 
or  increase  of  molecular  weight,  the  change  being  apparently  the  same 
in  either  case ;  thus  the  dispersion  curve  for  diethyl  tartrate  at  70^  is 
practically  coincident  with  that  for  dipropyl  tartrate  at  20^  The 
variation  of  the  specific  rotation  of  the  esters  with  temperature  is  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  [a]  =  a-6(<-  149)*;  149°  is  the  calcu- 
lated temperature  at  which  all  the  esters  have  the  maximum  value  of 
rotation.  The  specific  rotation,  wave-length,  and  temperature  are 
connected  by  the  equation 

[a]  -  (c  -  d\)l{\  -  e).[(A  -  ^)/(X  -  A)  -  (<  -  149)2], 
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in  which  o,  d,  6>/,  g,  and  h  are  constants :  according  to  the  author,  thid  . 
dispersion  formula  gives  values  more  in  accordance  with  experiment 
th£ji  the  Cauchj-Boltzmann  formula. 

The  rotation  of  'solutions  of  tartaric  and  malic  acids  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  specific  rotations  of  the  acids  themselves  obtained  by 
extrapolation ;  in  the  pure  state  and  at  low  temperatures,  these  sub- 
stances exhibit  normal  dispersion,  but  with  rise  of  temperature  or 
dilution  the  dispersion  becomes  anomalous,  finally  becoming  normal 
again.  The  rotation  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  has  also 
been  studied.  For  the  range  of  concentrations  chosen,  the  rotation 
values  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  aqueous  solution ;  the  maxima 
on  the  dispersion  curves  lie  between  light  and  dark  blue  for  the  aqueous 
solutions,  but  between  red  and  yellow  for  the  alcoholic  solutions  ;  the 
rotation  of  the  aqueous  solutions  diminishes  rapidly,  that  of  the 
alcoholic  solutions  increases  slightly,  with  rising  concentration. 

The  three  esters  referred  to  above,  with  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  are 
classed  together  in  a  group,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  anomalous 
dispersion  and  exceptionally  large  variation  in  the  dispersion  with 
temperature,  concentration,  and  solvent.  Sodium  potassium  tartrate, 
the  rotation  and  dispersion  of  which  were  also  studied,  is  an  example 
of  another  class  characterised  by  normal  dispersion  and  slight  variation 
in  the  dispersion  with  temperature  and  concentration. 

If,  in  the  case  of  the  three  ethereal  tartrates,  the  rotation  is 
measured,  not  from  zera,  but  from  the  maximum  rotation  value  above 
referred  to,  there  is  obtained  what  the  author  calls  the  ''  rational " 
specific  rotation  [A]i  it  is  defined  by  the  equations  [il]aia-[a]ai 
h{t— 149)' ;  if  the  temperature  as  measured  from  the  maximum  point 
149°  be  termed  'rational'  temperature  {T),  then  obviously  [A]'»hT^. 
From  the  '  rational '  specific  rotation,  a  '  rational '  dispersion  coefficient 
is  deduced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  is  shown  that  for  the  three 
esters,  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  this  dispersion  coefficient  is  independent 
of  temperature.  For  the  homologous  esters,  the  '  rational '  dispersion 
co^cient  is  apparently  constant.  J.  0.  P. 

Ck>mpariBon  of  the  Radiations  from  Badioaotive  Sub- 
Btanoes.  By  E.  Butherfobd  and  Miss  H.  T.  Brooks  {Phil.  M(tg.^ 
1902,  [vi],  4, 1 — 23). — ^The  more  penetrating  ^-radiation  from  uranium 
is  deflected  by  a  magnet,  the  deflection  being  of  about  the  same  order 
as  for  radium  rays.  The  a-radiation  is  not  affected  by  a  magnetic 
field.  The  coefficient  of  absorption  of  ^-rays  by  various  metals  has 
been  determined,  and  it  is  found  that  the  law  of  the  absorption  of 
cathode  rays  depending  only  on  the  density  is  not  true  for  all  sub* 
stances.  The  most  penetrating  rays  are  the  excited  radiations  due  to 
thorium  and  radium,  then  follow  in  order  the  rays  from  thorium, 
radium,  polonium,  and  uranium.  In  seeking  for  a  connection  between 
absorption  and  density,  it  has  been  found  that  when  aluminium  and 
air  are  compared,  the  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  density.  The 
result  for  the  npn-deviable  rays  is  opposite  to  that  for  the  deviable 
/3-nranium  rays. 

The  emanating  powerof  radium  is  increased  more  than  10,000  times  by 
heating  to  dull  redness.    From  the  rate  of  leakage  from  excited  radio- 
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activity,  it  is  deduced  that  the  speed  of  formation  of  ions  by  this  is 
greater  than  by  the  direct  radiation. ,  The  penetrating  power  of 
radium-excited  radiation  is  independent  of  the  substance  in  which  it 
is  produced.     The  decay  of  excited  radioactivity  has  been  found  to  be  . 
a  function  of  the  time  of  exposure.  J.  McC. 

ELeotrolysiB  of  Molten  Salts.  By  Richard  Lobenz  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1902,31,  386—390.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  142).— 
The  author  corrects  some  misconceptions  in  connection  with  his  work 
on  this  subject.  J.  MoC. 

Oonductivity  of  Mixtures  of  E]lectrol3rtes.  By  Br.  Sabat 
{Z&it  physikal.  Cham.,  1902,  41,  224— 231).— The  author  has  deter- 
mined the  conductivity  of  mixtures  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  finds,  within  certain  concentration  limits,  a  fair 
agreement  with  the  values  calculated  by  Barmwater's  formulse  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  396).  J.  C.  P. 

Relation  between  Oorrent  Intensity  and  Manifestation  of 
Blectrolysis.  By  Margellin  F.  £.  Bebthelot  {Campt,  rend.,  1902, 
135,  5 — 8). — Previous  experiments  are  extended  to  cases  in  which  the 
E,M.F.  only  slightly  exceeds  that  necessary  for  the  electrolysis  of 
water.  The  element  employed  contained  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  pyrogallol,  and  of  sodium 
chloride  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the 
E,M,F.  was  about  0*86  volt.  With  two  such  elements  in  a  voltameter 
containing  sulphurous  acid,  no  electrolysis  was  observed  under  760  mm. 
pressure,  but  the  action  was  evident  under  8  mm.  On  the  addition  of 
pyrogallol,  the  action  was  evident  under  the  ordinary  pressure.  This  is  in 
accord  with  previous  observation,  as  it  had  been  found  that  in  the  first 
case  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  could  be  liberated,  about  0*00001 
mgm.  per  minute,  would  ooly  be  visible  under  reduced  pressure. 
Electrolysis  was  apparent  with  one  element  under  reduced  pressure 
'and  on  the  addition  of  pyrogallol,  and  the  rate  of  evolution  is  calculated 
to  be  0*000003  mgm.  per  minute,  a  quantity  only  just  on  the  limits  of 
possible  observation.  L.  M.  J. 

Electromotive  Behaviour  of  Hypochlorous  and  Chloric 
Acids.  By  Ebich  MOllee  {Zeit.  JSlektrochem.,  1902,  8,  425—439).— 
The  author  has  shown  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  643)  that  when  a  solution  of 
a  chloride  is  electrolysed  with  gradually  increasing  applied  EM,F. 
(the  anode  being  a  point  of  smooth  platinum  and  the  cathode  a 
hydrogen  electrode),  there  are  two  changes  of  direction  (at  1'3  and  1*9 
volts)  in  the  curve  representing  the  current  passing.  The  second 
change  (at  1*9  volts)  is  not  observed  when  the  anode  is  platinised,  and 
it  is  not  so  well  marked  when  the  electrolyte  is  acid  as  when  it  is 
alkaline.  Measurements  are  made  of  the  E.M,F.  of  cells  consisting  of 
a  hydrogen  electrode  and  of  a  smooth  platinum  electrode  immersed  in 
an  acid  or  alkaline  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  or  of  chloric  acid. 
The  results  show  that  chloric  acid  gives  a  very  much  lower  EM.F. 
than  hypochlorous  acid  of  similar  concentration.     A  solution  of  hypo- 
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chlorous  acid  of  about  normal  strength  gives  an  E.M.F.  about  0*1  volt 
higher  than  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine.  The  author  considers 
that  these  observations  are  best  explained  as  follows.  The  change 
occurring  at  the  anode  is  CI' +  OH' =  HCIO  +  2/^.  In  presence  of  a 
platinised  electrode,  the  hjpochlorous  acid  is  very  rapidly  decomposed, 
so  that  its  concentration  can  never  rise  much  above  the  value  corre- 
sponding with  the  equilibrium  Ol^  +  HjO  ;=^  HOlO  +  HOI.  The  de-* 
composition  point  observed  at  1  *3  volts  corresponds  with  the  establish- 
ment of  this  equilibrium.  With  a  smooth  platinum  anode,  the  catalytic 
decomposition  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  very  much  slower,  and  its  con- 
centration may  therefore  become  considerably  greater  than  that  given 
by  the  equilibrium.  The  higher  decomposition  point  would  thus  be 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
at  the  anode.  That  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  does  not  give  so 
high  an  E.M»F,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  concentration  in 
contact  with  the  electrode  is  diminished  by  catalytic  decomposition 
and  electrolytic  reduction  to  a  lower  value  than  it  would  have  if  the 
hypochlorous  acid  were  being  formed  at  the  electrode.  T.  K 

Accuracy  of  the  Improved  Voltameter.  By  Thboborb  W. 
BiCHARDS  and  George  W.  Hsihbod  {ZeiU  physikal.  Chem.^  1902,  41, 
302— 330).— The  authors  previously  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  256)  recom- 
mended the  insertion  of  a  porous  cell  between  the  electrodes  of  the 
silver  voltameter,  and  further  experiments  show  that  this  form  of 
apparatus  gives  very  uniform  and  trustworthy  results.  The  weight  of 
silver  deposited  on  the  platinum  crucible  is  the  same  as  that  deposited 
in  a  voltameter  where  the  cathode  is  placed  above  the  anode,  and  this 
weight  is  less  than  that  obtained  in  any  other  form  of  voltameter. 
The  higher  value  obtained  in  most  voltameters  is  accounted  for  mainly 
by  the  formation  at  the  anode  of  a  complex  silver  ion  such  as  Ag,* ; 
this  ion  would  be  readily  decomposed  on  continued  contact  with  the 
anode,  giving  the  finely  divided  silver  usually  found  there,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  is  transferred  to  the  cathode  it  would  lead  to  an  excessivp 
increase  in  the  cathode  deposit.  Nitrite  is  formed  at  the  anode,  but  this 
has  only  a  slight  influence  on  the  weight  of  the  cathode  deposit. 

The  correct  value  for  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  is 
estimated  to  be  0*0011176  mgm.  per  coulomb.  The  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  copper  is  0*00032929  mgm.  per  coulomb  ;  this  leads  to  a 
value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  63*601,  agreeing  closely  with  that 
found  by  purely  chemical  methods  (63604). 

The  term  "coulometer"  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  *' volta- 
meter." J.  0.  P. 

Electrolysis  of  Silver  Nitrate.  By  Anatolb  Leduc  {CompL 
rend,,  1902,  135,  23— 25).— It  is  generally  stated  that  silver  nitrate 
liecomes  acid  during  electrolysis,  but  Bodger  and  Watson  found  that  the 
acidity  of  a  silver  nitrate  bath  diminished.  The  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  due  to  a  difference  of  condition  ;  with  platinum  electrodes  in  a 
sufficiently  concentrated  solution,  a  brown  solid  containing  a  higher 
oxide  of  silver  is  formed  with  simultaneous  formation  of  nitric  add, 
which,  however,  when  a  sufficient  concentration  is  reached,  reacts  on  the 
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oompound  with  formation  of  oxygen.  Similar  results  are  obtained 
with  soluble  anodes  and  current  of  sufficient  density,  and  the  acidity  of 
the  bath  therefore  leads  to  a  limiting  value.  The  author  finds  that 
corrosion  or  solution  of  the  cathode  deposit  does  not  take  place,  and  the 
experiments  also  indicate  that  in  a  silver  nitrate  voltameter  the 
polarisation  E»M,F,  is  about  0*03  volt.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Eleotroohemioal  Equivalent  of  Silver.  By  Anatole 
Lbduc  {Campt.  rend.,  1902,  135,  237— 240).— The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  differences  in  the  determinations  of  the  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  silver  which  have  been  made,  and  discusses  the  causes  of 
these.  With  a  normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, if  the  anodic  density  is  lower  than  0*002  C.G.S.  units,  nitric 
acid  is  not  formed  at  the  anode  in  appreciable  quantity.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  cathode  deposit  of  silver  is  quite  normal.  If  the  anodic 
density  is  greater,  the  concentration  lower,  or  the  temperature  higher, 
nitric  acid  is  formed  and  disturbs  the  deposition  of  the  silver  at  the 
cathode.  When  the  current  density  is  greater,  the  ill  effect  of  the  acid 
can  be  destroyed  by  adding  silver  oxide  to  the  bath.  If  the  propet* 
conditions  as  to  temperature,  current  density,  acidity  and  basicity  of 
the  bath,  and  concentration  be  adhered  to,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  electrochemical  equivalent  to  I/IOOOO.  J.  McO. 

Velocity  of  Ions  in  a  Flame  containing  Salts.  By  Qeorqes 
MoREAU  (Campt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1575—1577).— The  conductivity  of 
a  flame  containing  a  vaporised  salt  is  of  an  electrolytic  nature,  and 
hence,  from  the  conductivity,  the  velocity  of  the  ions  in  the  flame  may 
be  calculated.  Two  platinum  plates  were  placed  respectively  in  a  pure 
flame  and  one  containing  the  salt,  the  flames  being  in  contact.  The 
plate  in  the  pure  flame  was  charged  positively,  and  from  the  current 
produced,  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ions  was  determined.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  case  of  various  potassium  and  sodium  salts  the 
.  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  at  any  concentration  is  independent  of 
the  radicle  which  should  furnish  it,  indicating  that  one  negative  ion 
really  exists  for  all  these  salts,  and  that  its  mobility  is  a  function  of 
the  concentration.  According  to  the  view  of  Arrhenius,  this  ion  is  OH 
produced  by  hydrolysis  of  the  vaporised  salt,  but  the  author  postpones 
the  discussion  of  this  hypothesis.  L.  M.  J. 

Ccurbon  Ions.  By  Jean  Billitzeb  (Monatek.,  1902,  23, 
502—511.  Compare  Coehn,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  539).— On  electro- 
lysis at  18^  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  acetylide  or  copper 
•  acetylide,  or  of  a  solution  of  acetylene  in  aqueous  sodium  hydr- 
oxide, the  curve  representing  voltage  and  current  intensity  shows 
breaks  at  0*75,  109,  and  127  volts.  The  break  at  1*27  is  caused  by 
depolarisation  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  by  acetylene  liberated  by 
hydrolysis,  the  discontinuity  at  1'09  is  due  to  the  formation  of  oxygen 
ions,  and  that  at  0*75  must  represent  the  formation  of  carbon  ions  C^. 
With  silver  acetylide  solution  at  28°  and  38°,  the  breaks  representing 
the  carbon  ions  are  at  0'82  and  at  0*87  respectively ;  with  sodium 
acetylide  at  36°  and  60°,  the  break  is  at  0*86  and  at  1*02  respectively. 
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From  the  figures  obtained,  the  heat  of  formation  of  acetylene  is 
calculated  by  Helmholtz's  equation  to  be  -  49*6  Oal.,  which  agrees 
fairly  closely  with  the  value  -  53*2  Gal.,  estimated  directly. 

With  a  solution  of  silver  acetylide,  an  anode  potential  of  0*9  volt, 
and  a  platinum  electrode  with  a  surface  of  10  sq.  cm.,  the  current 
intensity  cannot  be  increased  beyond  0*0001  ampere.  After  some 
weeks,  small,  silver  crystals  are  observed  on  the  cathode,  and  a  slight, 
smooth,  dark  deposit  on  the  anode.  The  anode  deposit  does  not  con- 
tain silver,  leaves  no  residue  when  heated  in  a  bunsen  flame,  is  dis- 
solved by  chromic  acid,  and  is  undoubtedly  carbon.  G.  7. 

Electrolytio  Phenomena  at  the  Surfla.ce  of  Separation  of 
Two  Solvents.  By  Walitheb  Nbbnst  and  £.  H.  Biesbnfeld  {Ann. 
Physik.,  1902,  [iv],  8,  600— 608).— When  a  current  passes  through  a 
U-tube  containing  a  solution  at  the  bottom  and  another  solvent  on . 
both  sides,  electrolytic  phenomena  take  place  on  account  of  the 
migration  of  the  dissolved  substance.  The  deduction  is  made  that  the 
electrolyte  diffuses  into  the  two  solvents  according  to  the  distribution 
ratio  and  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  diffusion  coefficients. 
The  quantity  of  electrolyte  which  remains  at  the  surface  of  separation 
depends  only  on  the  current  passed  through  and  on  the  difference  of 
the  transport  numbers  of  the  electrolyte  in  the  two  solvents. 

This  has  been  ezperimentally  proved  with  potassium  tri-iodide  in  water 
and  water  saturated  with  phenol.  It  has  also  been  proved  by 
experiments  with  potassium  dichromate,  ferric  thiocyanate,  and 
o-nitrophenol.  With  the  latter,  there  is  an  increase  of  concentration 
at  the  anode  and  a  decrease  at  the  cathode,  the  change  being  easily 
recognised  by  the  colour.  With  potassium  tri-iodide,  the  increase  of 
concentration  takes  place  at  the  cathode.  The  method  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  transport  number  in  one  solvent  if  that  in  the  other  is 
known.  J.  McO. 

Transport  Number  of  some  Salts  in  Phenol.  By  E.  H. 
KiESBNTELD  {Arm.  Physik.,  1902,  [iv],  8,  609— 615).— In  order  to  test 
the  method  suggested  in  the  preceding  abstract  for  determining  the 
transport  number,  the  change  of  concentration  of  an  aqueous  solution 
over  a  phenol  solution  in  a  U-tube  was  determined  when  a  current 
was  passed  through.  The  transport  number  is  then  found  from  the 
loss  of  anion  at  the  cathode  and  the  quantity  of  silver  separated  in 
an  interposed  voltameter.  The  transport  number  in  phenol  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  of  the  duration  of  the 
electrolysis,  and  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  vessel.  The  transport 
number  for  potassiuin  (in  potassium  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  in 
phenol  is  0*81 ;  for  lithium  (in  lithium  chloride)  it  is  0*77.    J.  MoO. 

Concentration  Elements  with  Immiscible  Solventa  By  E. 
H.  EiESENFELD  {Ann.  Physik.,  1902,  [iv],  8,  616— 624).— When  two 
immiscible  solvents  containing  a  common  dissolved  electrolyte  are  in 
contact,  three  equilibria  have  to  be  established:  (1)  that  between 
the  undissociated  parts  in  the  two  solutions,  (2)  and  (3)  those  between 
like  ions  in  the  two  solutions.  An  B.M.F.  is  thus  set  up  at  the 
svirf f^^  of  separation  wbicby  however,  cannot  yet  be  mea8ure4.  Nemst's 
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theory  on  this  equilibrium  enables  the  author  to  calculate  the  EM.F. 
of  a  cell  which  contains  a  solution  of  the  electrolyte  in  an  immiscible 
solvent  interposed  between  the  two  solutions  of  different  concentrations. 
The  formula  developed  is  EJf.F, » 2nRTlmlog{c^le^,  where  n  is  the 
transport  number  in  the  interposed  solvent,  m  the  valency  of  the  ion, 
and  c^  and  o,  are  the  concentrations.  Experiments  have  been  carried 
out  with  potiusium  chloride,  potassium  bromide,  potassium  iodide,  and 
lithium  chloride,  the  interposed  solvent  being  phenol.  The  current 
flows  from  the  concentrated  solution  to  the  dilute  solution  through 
the  element.  The  values  of  the  EM.F.  may  be  used  to  calculate  the 
transport  number  and  in  this  way  the  numbers  found  are :  for  potassium 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  0*645,  0*643,  and  0*646  respectively ; 
for  lithium  chloride,  0*574.  In  all  cases,  these  are  lower  than  the 
transport  numbers  already  found  (see  preceding  abstract).     J.  MoO. 

Magnetism  of  Alloys  of  Iron  and  Silicon.  By  Ad.  Jouys 
{Ccmpi.  rend,,  1902,  134,  1577— 1579).— The  attraction  of  an  electro- 
magnet on  a  constant  mass  of  the  alloy  was  determined,  and  a  curve  is 
given  for  attraction  against  composition.  It  is  seen  that  two  sudden 
.  changes  occur  at  places  corresponding  with  the  compositions  represented 
by  Fe^Si  and- FeSi,  which  compounds  the  author  considers  to  be  the 
only  ones  produced.  The  variation  of  the  attraction  further  affords 
a  method  for  the  rapid^determination  of  the  percentage  of  silicon  in 
the  alloy.  L.  M.  J. 

Thermal  Properties  of  Oarbon  Dioxide  and  of  Bthane.  By 
J.  P.  KuBNBNand  W.  G.  Robson  {PhU.  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  3,  622—630). 
— From  examination  of  all  the  trustworthy  duta,  the  authors  find  that 
carbon  dioxide  obeys  satisfactorily  the  law  of  corresponding  states. 
The  mean,  density  of  liquid  and  saturated  vapour  is,  however,  not  a 
straight  line  but  slightly  convex  towards  the  temperature  axis.  From 
the  law  of  correspoi;iding  states,  the  vapour  volumes,  below  0^  are 
calculated  and  hence  by  means  of  the  expression  L^{Vt  —  V^T,dpldt, 
the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  is  obtained ;  the  value  of  the  latter  was 
found  to  decrease  from  95*3  cal.  at  -  65-7°  to  56-0  cal.  at  0°  At  the 
triple  point  -56*24°,  the  value  is  86*1  cal. ;  the  density  of  the  solid  is 
about  1*48,  and  the  latent  heat  of  sublimation  is  found  to  be  about 
129*9  cal.,  and  hence  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  43*8  cal.  At  the 
boiling  point,  the  latent  heat  of  sublimation  is  about  121  caL ;  it  hence 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature.  In  the  case  of  ethane,  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  was  found  to  decrease  from  111  cal.  at  —74*7^  to 
45*7  cal.  at  22*9°,  the  slope  of  the  curve  being  considerably  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide.  L.  ^,  J, 

Conductivity  and  Atomic  Heat  of  the  Metals.  By  Fbanz 
Strbimtz  {Ann.  Phyeik,,  1 902,  [iv],  8, 847 — 853).— From  the  known  elec- 
trical conductivities  of  metals  at  various  temperatures,  the  author 
shows  that  in  all  cases  the  temperature  coefficient  is  greater  than 
1/273.  In  the  group  of  metals  with  high  atomic  weight,  the  tempera- 
ture coefficient  increases  with  the  atomic  weight.  This  applies  also 
to  metals  the  i^tomic  w^i^ht  of  which  lies  between  100  and  120 ;  for 
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metals  of  lower  atomic  weight,  it  is  only  applicable  to  copper  and 
zinc. 

Metals  of  high  atomic  weight  have  a  negative  temperature  coeffi- 
cient of  heat  condtictivity.  The  ratio  of  the  two  conductivities  is 
only  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  for  metals  of  medium 
atomic  weight. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  atomic  heat  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  electrical  conductivity, 
and  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  for  a  metal  of  high  atomic 
weight  the  smaller  the  displacement  of  the  atoms  compared  with  the 
distance  between  the  atoms,  the  greater  is  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  the  electrical  resistance.  J.  McC. 

Oonduotivity  and  Dieleotrio  Oonstant  of  Solvents  and  Solu- 
tions and  the  Influence  of  Temperature  to  beyond  the  Critical 
Point  on  These.  By  P.  Evershbim  {Ann.  Physik.,  1902,  [iv],  8, 
539 — ^567). — The  conductivity  and  dielectric  constant  of  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  has  been  determined  at  temperatures  from  14*5°  to  157*5°; 
both  decrease  as  the  temperature  rises  and  immediately  before  the 
critical  point  the  fall  is  very  sudden,'  but  there  is  no  discontinuity. 
From  the  dielectric  constants  found  it  is  shown  that  the  Clausius  and 
Mosotti  formula  does  not  lead  to  a  constant  value  but  is  dependent  on 
the  absolute  temperature.  The  addition  of  potassium  chloride, 
potassium  bromide,  or  rubidium  iodide  to  the  sulphur  dioxide  con- 
ditions a  great  increase  in  the  conductivity.  The  conductivity  of  these 
solutions  decreases  with  rising  temperature,  and  shows  a  sharp  fall  near 
the  critical  point. 

The  dielectric  constant  of  ethyl  ether  was  determined  and  again  it  was 
found  that  the  Clausius  and  Mosotti  expression  is  dependent  on  the 
temperature.  The  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  ethyl 
ether  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  resistance  becomes 
very  great  just  at  the  critical  point ;  the  resistance  has  a  minimum 
value  at  about  —  20°.  The  densities  of  ethyl  ether  and  ethyl  chloride  at 
temperatures  from  15°  to  195°  have  also  been  determined.  The 
dielectric  constant  of  ethyl  chloride  and  the  conductivity  of  a  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  that  solvent  have  been  determined  at  various 
temperatures  and  the  relationships  are  the  same  as  those  found  for 
ethyl  ether  and  its  solution.  J.  McC. 

Molecular  Attraction.  By  J.  E.  Mills  {/,  Physical  Chem.,  1902, 
6,  209— 236).— The  validity  of  the  expression  PV^ET  for  dissolved 
substances  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  translational  energy 
of  gaseous  and  liquid  molecules  at  the  same  temperature  must  be 
equal.  The  internal  latent  heat  is>  therefore,  solely  spent  in  altering 
the  distance  of  the  molecules.  Assuming  that  the  attraction  between 
the  molecules  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  an  ex- 
pression is  deduced  for  the  energy  necessary  to  produce  an  expansion 
of  mass  M  from  density  d  to  density  Z> ;  this  lb  i//ic(  i^d  -  iJlJ)l  i/v^^ 
where  mi?  the  weight  of  the  molecule,  fi  the  attraction  at  unit 
distance,  and  c  an  unknown  constant.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  ratio 
of  the  internal  latent  heat  at  two  temperatures  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
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of  the  values  (  !^d  -  ^U)  for  these  temperatures,  assuming  that  fi  is 
constant,  and  this  affords  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the  expression.  In 
the  twenty  cases  examined,  the  agreement  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the 
ratios  in  many  instances  being  near  unity,  the  results  are  further  tested 
by  comparison  of  the  difference  between  the  two  latent  heats  with 
that  deduced  by  means  of  the  expression.  Only  in  the  cases  of  water 
and  ethyl  alcohol  is  the  difference  greater  than  5  calories,  and  in  these 
compounds  it  is  doubtful  whether  constancy  of  the  number  of  mole- 
cules at  different  temperatures  can  be  justly  assumed.  The  values  6i 
the  internal  latent  heat  deduced  from  the  author's  expression  are  also 
compai'ed  and  found  to  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Crompton's  formula, 
LT™2ETlog^d/D,  The  author  considers  that  these  results  afford 
evidence  to  prove  that  (1)  molecular  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  (2)  the  attraction  constant  is  only  slightly  affected 
by  temperature,  (3)  the  attraction  depends  primarily  on  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  molecule.  L.  M.  J. 

Thermodynamics  and  the  Dissooiation  Theory  for  Binary 
Electrol3rte8.  By  Max  Planck  {Zeit  phyaikcU.  Chem^t  1902,  41, 
212 — 223). — ^The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics  alone,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  a  binary  electrolyte, 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  those  which  can  be  drawn  with  the 
addition  of  the  dissociation  hypothesis.  In  agreement  with  Jahn  and 
Nernst,  the  author  regards  the  dynamical  methods  of  determining  the 
degree  of  dissociation  from  the  conductivity  or  from  reaction  velocities 
as  inferior  to  the  statical  methods,  that  is,  those  depending  on  the 
determination  of  the  osmotic  pressure  and  allied  quantities.  The  con- 
ductivity method  of  determining  the  degree  of  dissociation  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  mobility  of  the  ions  is  independent  of  the 
concentration,  and  in  support  of  this  there  is  as  yet  no  experimental 
evidence.  J.  C.  P. 

Outline  of  an  Expanded  Theory  of  Dilute  Solutions.  By 
Hans  Jahn  {Zeit.  phynkal,  Chem.,  1902,  41,  257— 301).— As  is  well 
known,  strong  electrolytes  do  not  obey  Ostwald's  law,  and  the  question 
has  arisen  how  far  the  ordinary  methods  of  determining  the  degree  of 
dissociation  are  valid  in  these  cases.  The  abnormal  behaviour  of  strong 
electrolytes  may  be  due  to  some  action  between  the  ions  and  molecules 
of  the  solute.  On  this  assumption,  the  author  arrives  thermo- 
dynamically  at  certain  equations  for  the  dissociation  isotherm,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  freezing  point,  the  E,M,F.  of  concentration  cells,  <kc.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  old  form,  n^l{N'-n^  =  Ky  for  the  dissociation  isotherm, 
the  author  obtains  the  equation  n^l{N-n^,e^—ky  where  /=  —aNln  + 
n^{2a/n--b/n)  ;  a  and  b  are  functions  of  the  pressure,  the  temperature, 
and  the  composition  of  solute  and  solvent,  a  expressing  the  action 
between  the  ions  and  the  undissociated  molecules,  b  the  action  between 
the  ions  themselves.  An  action  of  the  ions  on  the  undissociated 
molecules  would  be  possible  when  the  latter  had  a  dielectric  constant 
differing  from  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  On  a  priori  grounds, 
b  is  assumed  to  be  small,  and  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  strong  electro- 
lyte9  is  thus  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  free  ions  on  the  undis- 
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Bociated  molecules.  This  introduces  a  simplification  in  the  author^s 
equations,  and  their  applicability  and  consistency  are  tested  for  potass- 
ium and  sodium  chlorides.  In  these  cases,  it  is  shown  that  K  of  the 
equation  quoted  above  is  satisfactorily  constant,  and  has  the  same 
value  whether  the  degree  of  dissociation  is  obtained  from  the  freezing 
point  or  from  a  concentration  cell.  The  freezing  point  data  used  are 
those  of  Abegg  and  Loomis,  and  the  author  himself  has  measured  the 
EM,F.  of  suitable  concentration  cells ;  from  these  experimental  data, 
the  degree  of  dissociation  is  calculated  by  the  author's  0¥m  equations. 
The  conductivity  can  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  dissooiaticm 
only  in  very  dilute  solutions,  since  apparently  the  mobilities  of  the 
ions  change  with  the  concentration.  J.  0.  P. 

MoleoularOondition  of  Potassium  Iodide  [dissolvedjin  PhenoL 
•  By  E.  H.  RiESKNPBLD(Ztfi«.  phynhal.  Chem.,  1902, 41, 346— 352).— From 
partition  and  conductivity  experiments,  it  appears  that  potassium  iodide 
is  strongly  dissociated  in  phenol  which  is  saturated  with  water ;  the 
mobility  of  the  ions  in  this  medium  is  about  one-fifth  of  that  in  pure 
water. 

The  molecular  weight  of  potassium  iodide  in  anhydrous  phenol 
(determined  cryoscopically)  is  normal,  and  a  study  of  the  conductivity 
of  the  solutions  shows  that  the  dissociation  is  but  slight.  When  water 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  anhydrous  phenol,  the 
resistance  diminishes  almost  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
added.  J.  0.  P. 

Behaviour  of  Suocinic  and  Phthalio  Anhydrides  towards 
Water.  By  E.  van  db  Stadt  {Zeit.  phynkal.  Chem.y  1902,  41, 
353 — 369). — ^The  complete  freezing  point  curves  for  mixtures  of  (1) 
sucdnic  anhydride  and  water,  (2)  phthalic  anhydride  and  water,  have 
.been  determined.  In  each  case,  there  is  one  well-marked  rounded 
summit,  corresponding  with  the  formation  of  the  acid.  The  eutectio 
points  on  either  side  are  only  very  slightly  below  the  freezing  points 
of  anhydride  and  water,  owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  either  acid 
in  water  at  0^,  and  in  the  anhydride  at  its  melting  point.  The  author's 
results  are  therefore  in  conflict  with  Bancroft's  view  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  411)  that  phthalic  acid  and  anhydride  form  a  continuous  series  of 
mixed  crystals.  The  fact  that  the  summits  of  the  freezing  point 
curves  are  rounded  shows  that  the  acids  in  the  liquid  condition  are 
partly  dissociated ;  accurate  determinations,  therefore,  of  the  freezing 
points  can  be  made  only  in  closed  vessels.  At  low  temperatures,  the 
anhydrides  dissolve  as  such  in  water  (compare  van  de  Stadt,  Abstr., 
1900,  i,  200),  and  are  hydrated  very  slowly.  The  rapidity  of 
hydration  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  above  100°  the 
anhydride  in  contact  with  water  is  instantly  converted  into  the 
corresponding  acid.  Owing  to  the  rapid  establishment  of  equilibrium 
between  water,  anhydride,  and  acid  in  the  liquid  phase,  the  rate  of 
heating  has  no  effect  on  the  value  obtained  for  the  melting  point  of 
the  acids  or  their  anhydride  mixtures,  provided,  of  course,  water  vapour 
does  not  escape.    This  also  is  in  conflict  with  Bancroft's  observations. 

J,  a  p. 
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Study  of  DifPtision.     By  J.  Thovebt  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1902, 
[vii],  26,  366 — 432). — This  contains  a  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
,  phenomenon  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  and  solutions,  and  is  not  suit- 
able for  abstraction,  G.  T.  M. 

The  Bquation  of  Fluids.  £7  Philippb  A.  Gutb  and  L.  Fridebich 
(Arok.  Sei.  Phys.  Nat.,  1902,  13>  559— 568).— The  values  of  a  and  6  in 
▼an  der  Waals'  equation  have  been  previously  published  for  a  large 
number  of  compounds  at  the  critical  state  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  709). .  For 
a  liquid  sufficiently  removed  from  the  critical  condition,  the  value  of  p 
in  the  equation  is  negligible  compared  with  aj^^  and  the  equation 
reduces  to  aj^  =»  RTjiv  -  h\  and  by  eb'mination  of  h  from  two  such 
equations  « =  i?(^2V ""  ^i^i^/(*'2  "  ^i)-  "^^^  value  of  a  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  equation  ah^  =  RTI{v  —  5),  or  from  the  original 
van  der  Waals'  equation  by  differentiation.  For  the  vapour  phase,  the 
values  of  a  and  h  are  obtained  by  the  combination  of  van  der  Waals' 
equation  with  that  of  Eamsay  and  Young,  p^fiT—a  (i^»  constant). 
The  values  for  a  and  b  in  the  liquid  and  vapour  phases  were  thus  deter- 
mined in  the  case  of  wopentane  and  found  to  differ  considerably. 
Thus  at  30°  for  liquid  Mopentane,  a  x  10"«  =  11  '54,  b  =  88-2 ;  whilst  for 
the  vaponr,  axlO~'^ss40'63,  5  =  415,  the  values  at  the  critical  state 
being  18'33  and  143*6.  L.  M.  J. 

Vai>our  Pressures  in  the  System :  Water- Acetone-PhenoL 
III.  By  Fbanz  a.  H.  ScHBEunsMAKERS  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.f  1902, 
41,  331—345.  Compare  this  voL,  ii,  243,  380).— The  composition  of 
the  systems,  which  at  various  temperatures  have  a  vapour  pressure  of 
(1)  380  mm.,  (J)  760  mm.  has  been  determined,  and  the  results  are 
represented  graphically  on  triangles.  The  conditions  are  then  deduced 
under  which  a  three  phase  system  consisting  of  two  liquids  and  a 
vapour,  the  pressure  of  the  latter  being  380  mm.,  can  exist. 

When  water  is  added  to  a  phenol-acetone  mixture,  it  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  latter  Whether  its  boiling  point  under  760  mm.  will 
be  raised  or  lowered  (compare  Schreinemakers,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii^  445, 
641).  The  limiting  binary  mixture  in  this  case  contains  34*8  per  cent, 
of  phenol  and  65*2  per  cent,  of  acetone.  The  boiling  point  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  more  phenol  will  be  at  first  lowered  by  the  addition  of 
water,  that  of  a  mixture  with  less  phenol  will  be  continuously  raised. 
Addition  of  phenol  to  aqueous  acetone  first  produces  depression  of  the 
boiling  point  when  the  mixture  contains  less  than  about  5  per  cent,  of 
acetone :  the  boiling  point  of  mixtures  with  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
acetone  is  continuously  raised  by  the  addition  of  phenol.  The  addition 
of  acetone  to  water-phenol  mixtures  (whatever  their  composition) 
produces  a  depression  of  the  boiling  point.  J.  C.  P. 

Observations  on  Mixtures  with  Maximum  or  Minimum 
Vai)our  Pressure.  By  J.  P.  Kubnen  and  W.  G.  Bobson  {Phil,  Mag,, 
1902,  [vi],  4,  lie— 132.  Compare  Abstf.,  1901,  ii,  146).— The  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  a  maximum  vapour  pressure  with  a  minimum 
critical  temperature  or  of  a  minimum  vapour  pressure  with  a  maximum 
critical  temperature  is  a  consequence  of  van  der  Waals'  theory,  pro- 
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vided  that  there  is  no  association  of  the  liquids.  A  mixture  of  propyl 
alcohol  and  water  containing  25  per  cent  of  water  has  a  mazimam 
vapour  pressure  which  it  retains  up  to  the  critical  temperature,  and 
the  critical  temperature  shows  no  minimum.  This  abnormality  is 
traced  to  the  association  of  the  water  molecules.  A  mixture  contain- 
ing acetone  and  chloroform  has  a  minimum  vapour  pressure  which 
moves  as  the  temperature  rises  and  disappears  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, which  itself  exhibits  no  maximum.  The  vapour  pressures  of 
mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane  were  determined  at  temperatures 
below  0^  I  this  mixture  has  a  maximum  vapour  pressure  and  a  minimum 
critical  temperature,  but  no  separation  into  two  liquid  phases  was 
brought  about  by  lowering  the  temperature.  The  authors  also  discuss 
the  condensation  of  various  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane  at 
different  temperatures,  solidification,  and  the  heats  of  evaporation. 

J.  McC. 

Studies  in  Vapour  Composition.  II.  By  H.  B.  Oabvbth  {J, 
phyaiccU  Chem,,  1902,  O,  237 — 256). — A  paper  in  which  the  author 
discusses  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  boiling  point ;  this  and 
other  physical  constants  are  frequently  taken  in  systems  for  which  all 
the  equilibrium  factors  are  not  specified  or  considered.  It  is  shown  that 
superheating  may  be  avoided  and  a  constant  boiling  point  obtained  by 
employing  the  vapour  as  the  source  of  heat  even  when  the  vapour 
itself  is  superheated,  as  changes  in  its  temperature  have  practically 
no  effect  on  the  boiling  point.  By  passing  vapour  A  into  liquid  B,  the 
boiling  point  changes  in  a  continuous  manner  from  that  of  A  to  that 
of  B,  and  boiling  point  curves  may  be  readily  investigated  in  this  way, 
which  is  especially  convenient  for  the  determination  of  maxima  or 
minima.  Dephlegmation  and  continuous  distillation  are  also  briefly 
discussed.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  Carbon  Monoxide  in  Binary  Organic  Mixturea 
By  Frederick  William  Skirbow  {Zeit.  physikaZ.  Ckem,,  1902,  41, 
139 — 1 60). — ^The  method  employed  was,  with  slight  modifications,  that 
of  Just  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  439).  Except  where  analysis  was  possible, 
the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  was  obtained  from  the 
index  of  refraction  by  interpolation,  the  empirical  curve  giving  the 
relation  of  these  two  quantities  being  already  known. 

When  one  of  the  components  of  the  mixture  is  very  volatile,  and 
the  other  slightly  volatile,  as  in  mixtures  of  benzene,  toluene,  acetone, 
or  acetic  acid  with  aniline  or  nitrobenzene,  the  solubility  is  mainly 
additive,  the  solubility  curves  being  slightly  convex  towards  the  com- 
position axis.  The  same  holds  for  solutions  of  naphthalene,  phen- 
anthrene,  and  a-  and  )8-naphthol  in  benzene,  toluene,  or  acetone. 

In  the  case  of  two  easily  volatile  liquids,  it  was  thought  that  there 
might  be  some  connection  between  the  vapour  pressure  curve  and  the 
carbon  monoxide  solubility  curve.  The  vapour  pressure  curve  for 
mixtures  of  acetone  and  chloroform  shows  a  minimum,  but  the  solu- 
bility curve  exhibits  no  special  feature.  Neither  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  maximum  in  the  vapour  pressure  curve  (acetone-carbon  disulphide, 
benzene-ethyl  alcohol,  chloroform-methyl  alcohol)  was  any  peculiarity 
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discoverable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  connection  was  found  between  the 
surface  tension  and  carbon  monoxide  solubility  curves  of  certain  mix- 
tures. Where  the  surface  tension  curve  exhibits  a  minimum,  as  in 
the  cases  acetic  acid  and  benzene,  acetic  acid  and  toluene,  acetic  acid 
and  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and  ethylene  dichloride  (compare 
Whatmough,  this  vol.,  ii,  125),  the  carbon  monoxide  solubility  curve 
shows  a  maximum.  J.  0.  P. 

Gause  of  the  Influenoe  of  Positive  and  Negative  Gatcdysers 
on  the  Velocity  of  Hydration  in  some  Inorganio  Reactions. 
By  Paul  Rohland  {Zeit.  anorg.  Ckem.,  1902,  31,  437—444.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  596  3  1901,  ii,  18).— The  author  has  collected 
the  results  previously  obtained  on  the  influence  of  certain  salts  on  the 
velocity  of  hydration  of  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  oxide,  and  Portland 
cement.  The  velocity  of  hydration  depends  on  the  solution  pressure 
of  the  substance  in  the  solution  under  examination.  If  the  calcium 
sulphate  is  more  soluble  in  a  solution  of  a  particular' salt  than  in  water, 
the  velocity  of  hydration  is  increased,  but  if  it  is  less  soluble  the 
hydration  is  retarded.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  the  formation  of 
complex  ions.  J.  McC. 

Formation  of  Golloidal  <'  Bubbles"  from  Heptylamine  Soaps 
and  Water.  I.  By  Fribdrioh  Kbafft  {Zeit,  physiol.  Chem.^  1902, 
35,  364^375.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  468,  and  Donnan,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  201). — ^A  riaume  of  early  work  on  formation  of  emulsions 
and  froth.  The  colloidal  nature  of  a  sodium  soap,  increases  with 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  molecule.  Similarly,  the  colloidal 
nature  of  the  hydrochloride  of  organic  amines  increases  with  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  base.  It  is  now  shown  that  the  formation  of  ' 
membranes  is  exhibited  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  soaps  formed 
from  a  base  and  an  acid  both  of  high  molecular  weight :  for  example, 
heptylamine  oleate«  J.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Golloidal ''  Bubbles  "  from  Heptylcunine  Soaps 
and  Water.  II.  By  Fbieorioh  Kbafft  and  R.  Funckb  {Zeit, 
phyaiol.  Chem,,  1902,  35,  376 — 385.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — 
Heptylamine  soaps  are  readily  prepared  by  bringing  their  constituents 
together  in  a  liquid  state  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  solidify.  They 
form  crystalline  plates  and  melt  at  temperatures  slightly  lower  than 
those  of  the  acids  from  which  they  are  derived,  thus  hsptyhmine  oleaie 
melts  at  13*8°  and  the  acid  at  14° ;  the  elaidcUe  at  45°  and  the  acid  at 
45°;  the  erucate  at  21*5°  and  the  acid  at  33°;  the  brasMate  at  44*5° 
and  the  acid  at  60°. 

These  soaps  are  not  so  readily  dissociated  by  water  as  the  sodium 
soaps  of  the  same  adds.  The  formation  of  colloidal  bubbles  may 
readily  be  observed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  when  heptylamine 
oleate  or  erucate  is  brought  into  contact  with  water.  Although 
molten  heptylamine  soaps  have  no  action  on  polarised  light,  the 
colloidal  emulsions  are  strongly  doubly  refractive.  The  heptylamine 
soaps  of  higher  melting  point  do  not  exhibit  swelling  (Quellung)  with 
cold  water,  but  with  tepid  water  show  the  same  phenomena  as  the 
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soape  of  lower  melting  point.  Ajs  the  temperature  falls,  crystals  separ- 
ate, and  often  both  crystals  and  "  bubbles  "  can  be  observed  in  the 
same  liquid  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  i,  63).  The  colloidal  bubbles  are 
readily  coloured  by  methylene-blue,  &o..  J.  J.  S. 

(General  Nuxnerioal  Oonneotion  between  the  Atomic  Weights. 
By  J.  H.  Vincent  {PhiL  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  4,  103— 115).— The  author 
gives  an  historical  account  of  the  numerical  connections  which  have 
been  deduced  by  Mills,  Stoney,  and  Camelley.  The  atomic  weight  is 
calculated  from  the  formula  ]^««(n  +  2)^'^,  where  n  is  the  order  on  a 
list  of  atomic  weights  arranged  in  ascending  magnitude.  The  mean 
percentage  difference  between  the  values  found  in  this  way  and  the 
determined  atomic  weights  (H^l)  is  1*6.  The  formula  gives  results 
for  known  elements  for  values  of  n  from  3  to  60.  For  the  other 
elements,  the  formula  is  used  in  the  form  W'=^  IP-'^^  and  from  the  values 
obtained  it  is  clear  that  there  are  blanks  in  the  list  to  be  filled  up  by 
elements  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  applicability  of  this  formula 
indicates  that  the  list  of  atomic  weights  starts  abruptly  at  hydrogen 
but  has  no  end.  J.  McO. 

The  Ratios  of  the  Atomic  Weights.  By  Abthub  Mabshall 
{Chem.  ZeiUy  1902,  26,  663— 664).— The  author  discusses  the  prob- 
ability of  the  atomic  weights  being  whole  numbers.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  when  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  series  of  elements  are  multi- 
plied by  an  arbitrary  factor,  a  ratio  in  whole  numbers  is  obtained ; 
thus,  when  the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine,  bromine,  silver,  and  iodine 
are  multiplied  by  2*53868,  the  ratio  obtained  is  90 :  203 :  274  :  322  ; 
for  the  alkali  metals  (including  ammonium),  the  factor  is  1*004,  whilst 
for  the  metals  vanadium,  chromium,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
copper,  and  zinc,  the  factor  is  1*0551.  The  theoretical  significance  of 
these  regularities  is  not  discussed.  J.  MoO. 

Apparatus  for  Studying  Oontcu^t  Reactions.  Use  of  the 
Platinum  Spiral.  By  J.  Auquste  Tbillat  {B%dL  Soe.  Chim,,  1902, 
[iii],  27,  797 — 803V — ^The  author  gives  a  description  and  illustration 
of  an  apparatus  for  studying  oxidation  phenomena  induced  by  a  red 
hot  platinum  spiral.  The  platinum  spiral  is  enclosed  in  a  narrow  glass 
tube  through  which  the  vapour  of  the  substance  to  be  oxidised  is  passed 
along  with  air,  and  from  which  an  outlet  tube  passes  into  a  flask  in 
which  the  products  of  oxidation  can  be  collected.  The  spiral  can  be 
raised  to  incandescence  by  means  of  an  electric  current ;  in  some  cases, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  current  for  the  initial  heating,  the  heat 
evolved  on  oxidation  being  then  sufficient  to  maintain  the  spiral  at  a 
red  heat.  The  tube  containing  the  platinum  spiral  is  surrounded  by 
a  water  condenser  to  prevent  the  re-decomposition  of  the  products  of 
oxidation.  A.  F. 
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Intensifying  (''  Aotivirende  '*^  Aotion  of  Reducing  Agents, 
Colloidal  Noble  Metals,  Alkaloids,  and  other  Basic  Substances 
on  Oxidising  Agents.  By  Eduard  Sohabb  {Annalen,  1902,  323, 
32 — 82). — ^The  intensifying  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, colloidal  gold  and  platinum,  alkaloids  and  insoluble  carbonates 
on  certain  oxidising  agents  has  been  studied,  using  the  oxidisable  sub- 
stances potassium  iodide,  guaiacum,  indigOHsarmine  pyrogallol,  guaiaool, 
p-phenylenediamine,  and  aloin  as  indicators. 

A  description  of  the  experiments  made  on  cupric  salts  has  already 
been  published  (this  vol.,  ii,  140). 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  like  sulphurous  add  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  603), 
intensifies  the  oxidising  action  of  ferric  salts  on  indigo,  and,  in  addition, 
promotes  the  oxidation  of  guaiacum,  potassium  iodide,  j>-phenylene- 
diamine,  and  guaiacol.  Colloidal  platinum,  although  not  inducing  any 
action  on  indigo,  renders  the  oxidising  agent  more  active  towards  the 
other  oxidisable  substances. 

Sulphurous  acid  does  not  intensify  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride, 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  does  so  only  in  the  case  of  aloin.  Colloidal 
platinum  induces  the  oxidation  of  guaiacum  and  pyrogallol  by  this 
reagent)  and  both  this  metal  and  colloidal  gold  promote  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  guaiacol  coloration.  Pyrogallol  is  oxidised  both  by  mer- 
curic chloride  and  ferric  salts  in  the  presence  of  insoluble  carbonates 
and  alkaloids.  Silver  nitrate  oxidises  indigo  and  aloin  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,,  whilst  the  guaiacum  and  guaiacol  colorations  are 
developed  in  the  presence  of  the  colloidal  noble  metals. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  intensifies  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  all  the 
oxidisable  substances  under  examination  (compare  Bach,  this  vol.,  ii, 
251).  Sulphurous  acid  promotes  the  oxidation  of  indigo,  guaiacum, 
and  aloin,  whilst  colloidal  gold  and  platinum  render  the  oxidising 
agent  more  active  towards  pyrogallol,  |>*phenylenediamine,  and  potass* 
ium  iodide. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  intensifies  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on 
l^phenylenediamine ;  the  colloidal  metals  promote  the  oxidation  of 
guaiacum  and  aloin  by  this  acid. 

Chloric  acid  and  the  chlorates  are  rendered  more  generally  active 
by  sulphurous  acid,  but  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen  peroxide  or 
the  colloidal  metals.  Sulphurous  acid  has  a  less  marked  effect  on  bromic 
acid  and  the  bromates;  pyrogallol  and  /^phenylenediamine  are  attacked 
by  these  reagents  in  the  presence  of  the  colloidal  metals,  which  also 
induce  a  slight  oxidation  of  aloin. 

lodates  oxidise  indigo,  pyrogallol,  jo-phenylenediamine,  and  guaiacol 
under  the  influence  of  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide  promotes  the  - 
oxidation  of  pyrogallol  and  |9-phenylenediamine ;  this  effect  is  likewise 
*  produced  by  colloidal  platinum,  which  also  intensifies  the  action  of  the 
oxidising  agent  on  guaiacol  and  aloin. 

Nitric  acid  and  the  nitrates  readily  oxidise  indigo  and  guaiacum 
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under  the  influence  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  hydrogen  peroxide  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  indigo  and  potassium  iodide,  whilst  the  action  on 
pyrogallol,  ^phenylenediamine,  guaiacol,  and  the  iodide  is  intensified 
by  the  presence  of  colloidal  platinum.  Permanganates  act  more 
energetically  on  potassium  iodide  and  ^phenylenediamine  in  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide ;  sulphurous  acid  induces  the  oxidation 
of  indigo,  whilst  guaiacum  and  ^phenylenediamine  are  oxidised  under 
the  influence  of  colloidal  platinum,  aloin  being  also  affected  by  colloidal 
gold. 

Benzoic  peroxide  is  rendered  more  active  towards  indigo,  guaiacum, 
and  guaiacol  by  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid ;  hydrogen  peroxide 
promotes  the  oxidation  of  indigo,  especially  in  warm  solutions,  it  also 
produces  a  similar  effect  in  the  case  of  jt>-phenylenediamine.  Colloidal 
platinum  also  influences  the  oxidation  of  indigo  in  warm  solutions,  and 
causes  the  development  of  a  faint  coloration  with  aloin. 

Quinone  is  rendered  more  active  by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  colloidal 
platinum,  the  first  agent  promotes  the  oxidation  of  indigo,  potassium 
iodide,  and  guaiacol,  whilst  the  second  intensifies  the  action  on 
guaiacum,  pyrogallol,  and  aloin.  The  last  of  these  substances  and 
leucaniline  are  also  oxidised  by  quinone  in  the  presence  of  sulphurous 
acid  or  colloidal  gold.  G.  T.  M. 

Grystcdlised  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  Wilbelu  Stasdkl  {Zeii. 
angew.  Chevi,^  1902,  15,  642 — 643). — When  a  concentrated  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  cooled,  it  solidifies  and  the  crystals  melt  at 
-2°.  A  90 — 95  per  cent,  solution  remains  liquid  at  —20°,  but 
solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ether  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
eutectic  point  lies  between  —  20°  and  -  23°.  The  crystals,  which  are 
anhydrous,  are  colourless  and  prismatic.  The  best  method  of  obtaining 
anhydrous  hydrogen  peroxide  is  by  this  freezing  out  process.  When 
a  trace  of  platinum  sponge  or  manganese  dioxide  is  thrown  on  to  the 
anhydrous  preparation,  an  explosive  decomposition  takes  place ;  a 
mixture  of  powdered  carbon  or  magnesium  with  a  trace  of  manganese 
dioxide  inflames  when  dropped  on  to  it. 

When  a  90 — 95  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to 
a  concentrated  solution  of  cadmium  chloride,  silky  crystals  separate 
which  contain  23  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  J.  McC. 

Prep€u:ation  of  Sulphuryl  Chloride.  Alfbbd  Wohl  k  Otto  Buff 
(D.E.-P.  129862). — ^The  transformation  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuryl  chloride  in  molecular  proportion  is  readily 
effected  by  boiling  the  compouod  with  mercury  or  mercuric  sulphate. 
If  the  apparatus  is  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser  at  70°,  the 
sulphuryl  chloride  distils  over  in  quantitative  yield.  The  process  is 
continuous  and  other  metallic  salts,  such  as  those  of  tin  and  antimony, 
may  be  employed  as  catalysts ;  sulphur  dichloride  and  iodine  mono- 
chloride  also  produce  the  same  effect.  G.  T.  M. 

The  Lead  Chamber  Procees  in  the  Light  of  PhyBico-chemical 
Theoriea  By  E.  Haagn  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16,  583^585). 
— The  author  believes  that  the  lead  chamber  process  can  best  be 
explained    by  physico-chemical    theories    on    the    assumption    that 
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nifcrosylsulphuric  acid  is  formed  as  an  intermediary  product.  Since 
this  substance  has  a  very  low  vapour  tension,  it  is  removed  from  the 
reaction  mixture  and  thus  the  reaction  is  accelerated.  J.  McC. 

Theory  of  the  Lead  Chamber  Prooees.  By  Gbobo  Lunoji  (Zeit. 
angew.  Chem.,  1902,  16,  581—583.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  315).— A 
reply  to  Th.  Meyer  (ZeU.  cmgew.  Cham,,  1901,  14,  1245;  1902,  16, 
278)  and  Biedel  (this  vol.,  ii,  450).  J.  McO. 

Selenium.  II.  By  Julius  Meyer  {Zeit  anorg.  Cheney  1902,  81, 
391 — 400). — A  full  account  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  selenium  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  392).  Selenium  can  be  completely  reduced 
and  separated  in  the  elementary  condition  from  an  acid  solution  of  a 
selenite  by  hydrazine.  J.  MoO. 

Direot  Hydrogenation  of  Nitrogen  Oxides  by  Contact  Aotion. 
By  Paul  Sabatieb  and  Jean  B.  Sbndebbns  {Campt  rend,,  1902,  135, 
278 — 281). — When  a  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogen  is  passed 
over  reduced  nickel,  a  reaction  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  a  large  development  of  heat,  and  in  presence  of  excess  of  hydrogen 
the  oxide  is  completely  reduced  without  any  formation  of  ammonia. 
If  the  oxide  is  in  excess,  the  front  part  of  the  metal  becomes  incan- 
descent, higher  nitrogen  oxides  appear  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  ammonia  is  formed.  Ileduced  copper  behaves  in  the  same 
way  as  nickel,  but  reduction  does  not  take  place  below  180°.  Mixtures 
of  nitric  oxide  with  excess  of  hydrogen  are  not  reduced  by  nickel  below 
180°,  but  above  this  temperature  water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  are 
formed.  With  excess  of  nitric  oxide,  the  metal  becomes  incandescent. 
Copper  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  nickel.  With  nitrogen  peroxide 
and  hydrogen,  the  phenomena  are  similar,  but  if  the  proportion  of  the 
peroxide  is  increased,  ammonium  nitrite  and  nitrate  are  formed  as  well 
as  ammonia,  and  when  the  proportion  exceeds  a  certain  limit  the  metal 
becomes  incandescent  and  an  explosion  usually  occurs.  Mixtures  of 
nitric  acid  vapour  and  hydrogen  are  reduced  in  a  similar  manner. 

C.  H.  B. 

BeactionB  in  the  Formation  of  Oalcimn  Carbide.  By  G.  Gin 
{Zeit.  Ulekirochem.,  1902,  8,  397). — Free  oxygen  is  found  in  the 
gases  formed  in  the  hottest  portions  of  a  calcium  carbide  furnace,  whilst 
calcium  vapour  is  found  in  cooler  portions  of  the  furnace.  The  author 
suggests  that  these  substances  may  be  formed  by  the  reactions 
2CaO  +  4C  =  2CaC2  +  02  and  CaCa  +  2CaO  -  3Ca  +  2C0,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  hottest  zones  of  the  furnace  being  higher  than  the 
dissociation  temperature  of  carbon  monoxide.  T.  K 

Separation  of  Beryllium.  By  GEtooiBE  N.  Wybouboff  {BulL 
Sae.  Chim.y  1902,  [iii],  27,  733—734). — For  the  purpose  of  separating 
beryllium  from  aluminium  and  iron,  which  generally  accompany  it  in 
minerals,  the  author  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  beryllium 
oxalate  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  whereas  the  oxalates  of  aluminium 
and  of  iron  are  comparatively  soluble  in  wat-er.  A.  F. 
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Properties  and  Oonstitution  of  Zinc  Peroxides.  By  Robert 
D8  FoBCRAND  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  185,  103— 106).— The  zinc  per- 
oxides Zn305,2H30,  Znfi^,Znfi,  Zn^O^^iH^O,  and  2Zn0^fiKfi  (this 
vol.,  ii,  322)  are  stable  in  moist  or  dry  air  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  gradually  changes  into 
Znfi^,2B^p.  At  100%  the  compound  Zn^07,4H,0  is  ^pradually  con- 
verted into  Zng05,3H20,  but  both  the  hydrates  of  the  oxide  Zn/)^  are 
stable  at  this  temperature.  The  compound  Zn305,3H,0  at  190°  and 
the  compound  Zn305,2BLO  at  210°  suddenly  lose  water  and  oxygen 
and  are  converted  into  the  monoxide.  All  of  them  dissolve  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  without  liberation  of  oxygen,  yielding  a  solution  which 
behaves  like  a  mixture  of  zinc  sulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide.  The 
thermal  disturbances  at  15°  are  : 

Zn305,2H20  sol.  +  3H2SO4  diss,  develops  + 1604  x  3  CaL 
•     Zn306,3HgO    „   +3HjS04    »  »         +16-49x3    „ 

Zn^07,4HjO   „   +4HjS04     „  „        +1486x4    „ 

Zn02,2HgO     „   +HjS04      „  „         +14-86 

If  the  compounds  are  regard^  as  true  peroxides,  all  their  heats  of 
formation  are  largely  endothermic,  which  scarcely  agrees  with  their 
marked  stability,  but  if  they  are  compounds  of  zinc  oxide  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  their  heats  of  formation  in  the  solid  state  from 
zinc  oxide  and  liquid  hydrogen  peroxide  are  Znfi^,2ILfi^  sol. 
+ 12-29  X  2  or  +8-19x3;  Znfi^2Hfi^Bfi  + 12-24  x  2  or  +  8-16  x  3  ; 
Zn^0^3HjOj,H30+ 11-96  x  3  or  +897  x  4,  and  Zn(0H)j,B[50g  +  4-87. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  compounds  contain  at  least  as  many  mols. 
of  water  as  there  are  atoms  of  active  oxygen.  0.  H.  B. 

Preoipitation  of  the  Chlorides  and  Bromides  of  Oadminm, 
Mercury,  and  Tin  by  Sulphurio  Acid.  By  Georges  Yiard 
{Compt.  rend.,  1902,  185,  242— 244).— Cadmium  chloride  can  be 
almost  completely  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  ,of  sulphuric  add 
to  the  aqueous  solution.  The  chloride  is  slightly  attacked  by  the  add 
in  the  cold.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  used,  the 
cadmium  chloride  separatee  as  dihydrate  or  monohydrate. 

Oadmium  bromide  is  precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  form  by  an  ex- ' 
cess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  not  attacked  in  the  cold  by  the  add. 

Mercuric  chloride  and  bromide  and  stannous  chloride  and  bromide 
are  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  J.  McC. 

Toning  Solutions  containing  Lead  Thionates.  By  Augxtstb 
Luifii&B  and  Loms  Lumi^e  and  Alphonsb  Setewetz  {Bull,  Soe. 
Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  792—797.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  319).— 
The  authors  find  that  a  toning-fixing  solution  of  lead  pentathionate 
and  sodium  thiosulphate  yields  results  comparable  with  those  obtained 
with  a  gold  solution.  On  adding  a  quantity  of  gold  equal  to  that 
contained  in  the  ordinary  toning-fixing  solution,  Uie  tones  obtained 
with  a  chlorocitrate  paper  are  blacker  and  fresher  than  with  the 
ordinary  solution.     Sulphur  forms  part  of  the  toned  image. 

The  authors  have  also  tried  other  salts  of  lead,  especially  the  various 
thionates,  but  the  best  results  are  given  by  the  pentathionate.  The 
solutions  are,  however,  unstable  and  in  course  of  time  give  a  deposit 
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which  appears  to  consist  of  sulphur,  lead  thiosulphate,    and    lead 
dithionate.  A.  F. 

ThaUio  Alum.  By  Augubto  Piccini  and  Y.  Fobtini  (Zeit.  cmorg, 
Chem.y  1902,  31,  451—453.  Compare  Locke,  this  vol.,  ii,  497).— From 
thallic  sulphate,  the  following  double  salts  have  been  prepared : 
Tlj(SOj3,B^S04,8H,0  where  R  =  NH^  K,  and  Rb.  The  rubidium 
salt  very  easily  loses  water.  Since  indium  ammonium  alum  passes  at 
36°  into  a  double  salt  with  8  mols.  of  water,  it  seems  probable  that 
at  some  lower  temperature  the  above  thallic  salts  in  contact  with 
water  would  be  transformed  into  the  alums.  Mixed  crystals  of 
ammonium  alum  with  some  of  the  aluminium  replaced  by  thallium 
have  been  obtained.  On  sowing  a  supersaturated  solution  of  am- 
monium alum  with  ammonium  thallic  sulphate,  crystals  of 
AlJ^BO^)^{l^'H.^)^0^,SB.fi  separate.  Hence  the  octahydrated  form 
of  the  double  sulphates  appears  to  be  common  to  the  salts  derived 
from  the  three  elements  of  the  aluminium  family,  the  stability  of  the 
compounds  increasing  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal. 

J.  MoC. 

Ouprous  Gompounds.  II.  By  Guido  BodlAndeb  and  O. 
Btorbbck  {Zeit,  anorg,  Chem.^  1902, 31,  458 — 476.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  502). — In  attempting  to  determine  the  solubility  of  cuprous  bromide 
it  has  been  found  that  in  water  it  partially  decomposes  into  cupric 
bromide  and  copper.  From  the  equilibrium  relationships  between 
cuprous  ions,  cupric  ions,  and  metallic  copper,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  cuprous  ion  is  monntomic.  Ouprous  bromide  is  easily  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  potassium  bromide ;  in  a  dilute  solution  of  a  bromide, 
the  complex  ion  CuBr^'  is  present,  whilst  in  more  concentrated  solu- 
tion the  complex  ion  is  QiolBt^.  The  discharge  potential  of  cuprous 
ions  is  -  0*454  volt. 

The  equilibrium  relationships  between  cuprous  iodide,  cupric  iodide, 
and  iodine  show  that  reaction  occurs  according  to  the  equation : 
2Cu-  +  2r  =  20u'  +  l2. 

The  solubility  products  of  the  cuprous  haloids  are :  CuCl,  1*2  x  10"^ ; 
CuBr,  4-15  X  10"*;  and  Cul,  506  x  lO"".  This  is  in  agreement  with 
Bodlander's  rule  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  554)  that  the  solubility  decreases 
witlT  diminishing  discharge  potential  of  the  ions.  In  con£u*mation  of 
Abegg  and  Bodlander's  rule  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  542),  it  is  found  that 
the  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  complex  ions  increases  as  the 
decomposition  tension  or  electro-affinity  diminishes.  Of  the  complex 
ions  of  the  type  OuX,',  that  containing  iodine  is  the  most  stable  and 
that  with  chlorine  the  least.  J.  McO. 

Anhydrous  Ammonio-ouprio  Ohlorides :  Cuprammonio- 
radioles.  By  Albebt  Bouzat  {Compt.  rmd.,  1 902, 136, 292— 295).— The 
compound  OuOl2>6NH3  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  liquefied  aomionia  on 
cupric  chloride  previously  saturated  with  ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  pale  blue 
solid  insoluble  in  liquefied  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  water.  It  gradually 
dissociates,  yielding  the  compound  Ou01s,4NH3,  which  has  not  previously 
been  isolated,  and  its  dissociation  pressure  is  equal  to  atmospheric 
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pressure  at  about  90°.  The  compound  CuClj^iNH,  ^Iso  readily 
dissociates,  yielding  the  compound  CuCl2,2NH3,  the  dissociation 
pressure  being  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  about  140°.  The 
heats  of  formation  were  determined  by  dissolving  the  compofinds  in 
(a)  excess  of  ammonia  solution,  (b)  excess  of  acid. 

CuClg  sol.  +  2NH3  gas  =  CuCl2,2NH3  sol.  develops  +  46-5    Cal. 

CuClg  „   +4NH8  „   -OuCl3,4NH3  „  +7206    „ 

CuClg  „   +6NHs  „  =CuCl2,6NH3  „  +94-3      „ 

The  heats  of  formation  diminish  and  the  dissociation  pressure 
increases  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  ammonia,  and  the 
value  of  the  ratio  Q/T,  where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  dis- 
sociation at  atmospheric  pressure  and  Q  is  the  heat  of  combination 
per  mol.  of  ammonia,  agrees  with  that  found  by  Matignon  in  the  case 
of  other  ammonio-chlorides. 

Cu  sol.  +  2NH3  gas  +  2HC1  gas  =  Cu(NH3)2Cl2  sol.  +  H,  gajs  develops 
+  52-9  Cal. 

Cu  sol.  +  4NH3  gas  +  2HCi  gas »  Cu(NH3)^Cl2 sol.  +  H«  gas  develops 
+  79-5  Cal. 

Cu  sol.  +  GNHggas  +  2HC1  gas  »  Cu(NH3)0C].  sol.  +  H.  gas  develops 
+  101-8  Cal.  0.  H.  B. 

[Densityof  Cuprous  Iodide.]  AOorrection.  By  Walth^ibe  Spring 
{Rec.  trav,  chim.,  W02,  21,  294.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  451).— 
The  molecular  volume  of  cuprous  iodide  is  not  34*73  but  32*72.  The 
mol.  volume,  33*61,  is  rather  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  sum 
of  the  elements,  namely,  32*72,  but  much  smaller  than  43*08  which  is 
given  by  the  density  obtained  by  Schiff.  The  formation  of  cuprous 
iodide,  therefore,  probably  takes  place  with  expansion,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  any  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  substance  by  compression.  A.  F. 

Pasty  Condition  assumed  by  Aluminium  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  its  Melting  Point,  and  the  Applioatien  of  this 
Property  to  the  Division  of  the  Meted.  By  Albebt  Gbangeb  {BuU. 
Soc,  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  789— 790).— When  aluminium  is  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  about  600^,  its  tenacity  and  hardness  become  greatly 
modified,  the  metal  assumes  a  grained  structure,  and  can  be  easily 
broken.  On  heating  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  metal  can  be 
cut  with  a  knife  or  even  crushed  in  a  mortar.  A  F. 

Dialysis  Experiments  with  Metallio  Hydroxides  and 
Sulphides.  By  W.  Hebz  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  31,  454—457). 
— When  an  alkaline  solution  of  aluminium,  lead,  or  stannous 
hydroxide  is  placed  in  a  dialyser,  no  precipitate  is  formed  on  the 
parchment  and  the  metallic  hydroxide  easily  passes  through.  With 
similar  solutions  of  beryllium  and  zinc  hydroxides,  the  colloidal 
substance  does  not  diffuse  so  readily  and  there  is  a  precipitation  of  the 
hydroxide  on  the  membrane ;  with  chromium  hydroxide,  there  is  no 
diffusion.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Hantzsch's  view  (this  vol.,  ii, 
395)  that  aluminium,  lead,  and  stannous  hydroxides  are  acids, 
beryllium  and  zinc  hydroxides  are  weak  acids,  and  chromium  hydroxide 
has  no  acid  properties. 
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When  the  brown  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  nickel  sulphide  in 
ammonium  sulphide  is  subjected  to  dialysis,  the  nickel  partially  diffuses 
but  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  nickersulphide  on  the  membrane.  This 
shows  that  the  solution  is  not  a  colloidal  one  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
interpretation  of  that  term.  J.  McO. 

Ck>n8titation  of  the  Oompounds  of  Chromium.  II.  By 
Gb^goieb  N.  Wyboubopp  (BuU,  Soe,  Ghim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  719—733. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  565). — ^When  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulpho- 
chromic  acid  is  heated,  a  coagulum  is  formed  which  has  the  composi- 
tion of  cAromttwi  tulphoohnmate,  [Crji02(OH)4(S02)402(OH)2lOr2(OH)g, 
and  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  precipitating  a  violet  salt  of 
chromium  in  the  cold  with  sulphochromic  acid.  If  this  is  maintained 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  boiling  water,  it  becomes  hydrated, 
dissolves  slowly,  and  finally  passes  entirely  into  a  solution  of  the  green 
sulphate.  Chromium  sulphochromate,  when  heated  at  120^,  becomes 
soluble  in  water  and  the  solution  yields  insoluble  precipitates  with 
metallic  salts,  ehromosulphochramates  being  formed.  These  the  author 
considers  as  ethers  of  the  green  sulphate  in  which  two  hydroxyl  radicles 
have  been  replaced  by  sulphochromic  acid.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  chromium  sulphochromate,  chromosulpkochramtc  acid, 
[Cr202(OH)^(S02)^05,Cr20(OH)2(S02)8(OH)e](OH)2,  is  precipitated  as  a 
dark  green,  gelatinous  mass  which  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  an 
opalescent  solution.  On  adding  2  mols.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
little  water  to  1  mol.  of  chromium  sulphochromate,  evaporating  on  the 
water-bath,  and  heating  for  some  hours  at  120°,  chromodietdphoehromie 
acid,  [Cr2O2(0H),(SO2),03]2[Cr2O(OH)2(S02)3(0H),](0H)„H2O,  is 
obtained,  which  yields  an  insoluble  salt  with  iron.  With  sulpho- 
chromic acid,  chromium  sulphochromate  yields  a  chromosulphodichrom- 
ate. 

If  chromium  sulphate  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  150%  a  clear  green,  gelatinous  precipitate 
of  sulphochromic  acid  is  formed ;  on  continuing  the  heating  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise,  the  green  precipitate 
gradually  changes  into  a  heavy,  greyish-yellow  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  yielding  a  milky,  strongly  acid  solution.  The  same  substance  is 
'  obtained  by  heating  sulphochromic  acid  for  some  time  at  250%  and  is 
the  first  anhydride  of  a  polymeride  of  chromosulphochromic  acid. 

The  author  also  points  out  that  although  sulphochromic  acid  forms 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  metals,  it  does  not  give  precipitates  with 
all  the  salts  of  the  metals.  Thus,  it  gives  a  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate  or  acetate,  but  not  with  mercuric  bromide.  The 
author  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  last-named  salt  is  an  an- 
hydride and  not  a  normal  salt. 

i^  The  author  also  gives  details  as  to  the  method  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  compounds  described.  A.  F. 

Colour  Beaction  of  Uranium  Salts  with  Hydrogen  Peiv 
oxide.  By  Jules  F.  Aloy  {Btdl.  Soe.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27, 734—735). 
— On  adding  to  the  solution  of  any  uranium  compound  a  little  hydro- 
gen peroxide  and  then  potassium  carbonate,  either  solid  or  in  very  con- 
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oentrated  solution,  a  fine  red  coloration  is  developed;  oa  adding 
alcohol,  the  red  compound  is  precipitated.  This  reaction  may  also  be 
made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  red  com- 
pound is  very  unstable,  but  the  author  has  obtained  apparently  crys- 
talline compounds  of  uranium  by  treating  the  solution  with  methyl 
instead  of  ethyl  alcohol.  A.  F. 

Vanadium  Silioide.  By  Henri  Moissah  and  Holt  {Cojnpt. 
rend.f  1902,  135,  78 — 81). — Vanadium  silicide,  VSi^,  is  obtained  by 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  vanadium  trioxide  with  a  little  more 
than  five  times  its  weight  of  silicon  for  about  2  minutes  in  an 
electric  furnace  with  a  current  of  50  volts  and  1000  amperes,  and 
treating  the  residue  successively  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
and  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  reduc- 
ing a  mixture  of  silicon  and  vanadium  trioxide  with  magnesium.  It 
forms  brilliant  prisms  which  have  a  metallic  lustre  and  a  sp.  gr.  of 
4*42,  scratch  glass,  and  melt  and  volatilise  in  the  electric  furnace. 
Alkalis  and  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  have  no 
action  on  it,  but  it  bums  in  fluorine,  chlorine,  or  bromine  when  heated. 
Iodine  vapour,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  attack  it  very 
slowly  at  the  melting  point  of  glass,  but  hydrogen  chloride  converts  it 
into  silicochloroform  and  vanadium  chloride.  Fused  alkali  hydroxides 
decompose  the  silicide;  the  action  of  fused  metals  depends  on 
whether  they  combine  more  readily  with  silicon  or  with  vanadium. 
Copper,  for  example,  yields  copper  silicide  and  a  copper  vanadium 
alloy.  0.  H.  B. 

Liquid  Hydrosol  of  Gold.  By  Alexander  Gutbieb  {Zeit,  cmorg. 
Chem.^  1902,  31,  448 — 450). — A  pseudo-solution  of  gold  is  obtained  by 
reducing  a  very  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride  with  hydrazine 
hydrate  in  the  cold.  When  the  reduction  is  properly  carried  out,  the 
solution  is  blue  and  keeps  well,  but  when  an  excess  of  hydrazine  is 
added  the  gold  quickly  separates. 

By  this  reduction  process,  pseudo-solutions  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
selenium,  and  tellurium  can  also  be  prepared.  J.  McC. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Large  Orsrstals  of  Oamallite  firom  Beienrode.  By  Hugo 
BtrcKiNQ  {Jdhrb.  Min.,  1902,  ii,  Ref.  12;  from  SitsmngeHm.  K.  Ahad, 
Wiaa,  Berlin,  1901,  539 — 542). — A  description,  with  goniometric  and 
optical  measurements,  is  given  of  wine-yellow  crystals  of  camallite, 
which  measure  8  cm.  long  and  6  cm.  thick.  Analysis,  by  Eleinfeldt, 
gave: 

Mg.  K.  OL  Ufi.  Total. 

8-80        13-51        38-16        3953        10000 

L.  J.  S. 
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Arsexxsulftirite.  By  Fbiedbich  Binne  {Centr.  Min,^  1902, 
499 — 500). — ^This  new  mineral  substance  occurs  as  a  very  thin, 
brownish-red  incrustation  on  andesitic  lava  from  the  active  volcano  of 
Papandajan  in  Java.  The  surface  is  usually  smooth  and  bright,  but 
sometimes  the  material  is  vesicular.  Thin  splinters  are  reddish-yellow 
and  optically  isotropic.  Analysis  by  Y.  Buchholz  shows  it  to  con- 
tain :  S,  70'78 ;  As,  29*22  per  cent.  For  naturally  occurring  amorph- 
ous sulphur  the  name  rndfit/riU  is  proposed,  and  for  the  arseni^  variety 
now  described,  arsensulf  urite.  L.  J.  S. 

Mineralogical  Notea  By  Albebt  H.  Chbstsb  {Jahrh,  Min,^ 
1902,  i,  Bef.  360—361 ;  from  Ann.  Rep.  StaU  Gedogist,  Nmo  Jersey, 
for  1900,  1901,  175 — 188). — Kotes  are  given  of  various  minerals  from 
New  Jersey,  and  analyses  of  the  following.  Fahlerz  (I)  as  small 
masses,  with  calcite  and  dolomite,  at  Southtown.  Jamesonite  (II)  as 
lamellar  masses,  on  Jenny  Jump  Mountain. 


Sb.      Cu.     Fo.     Zn.     Bi.     Pb.      S.       a.    CaO.  MgO. 

SOs.  In8ol.  Total. 

I.  15-90  46-20  6-70  I'lO  0*22     —    23-28  029    1-04    O'SO 

8-43    3-84  100-80 

IL  29-60     —       —      _      —    62-16  16-79     —       —       — 

—     1-29     98-82 

A  cupriferous  ochre  (III)  as  a  dark-brown,  powdery  substance, 
resembling  wad,  occurs  with  copper  ores  at  Bound  Brook.  Yesu- 
vianite  (?)  (lY)  as  white,  granular  masses,  with  garnet  and  axinite  at 
Franklin  Furnace  j  sp.  gr.  2*78;  lustre,  pearly.  Dewey  lite  (Y)  as 
yellowish-brown  crusts  on  serpentine  at  Hoboken. 

SiOj.  Al^O,.  FejOa.  CuO.  MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  K5O. 

III.  6800  20-60  8-30  262  380  1-80  014  1-36 

IV.  39-08  16-48  819         —  3-68  29-88  0*30  — 
V.       38-20  0-80  0-94         —           —  476  81-82  — 

HjO  HjO 

NajO.    at  100'.    ignition.    SO,        BgOg.        01.         COj.      Total 

III.  0-68         1-86         1-54         —  —  —  —         99-90 

IV.  —  0-22         6-61        0-07        0  28         —  —         99*74 
V.        —           7-67       12-09        Oil         —          0-16        3-70       99-74 

L.  J.  S. 

Koenenite.  By  Feibdeich  Binne  (Centr.  AUtl,  1902,  493 — 499). 
—This  new  mineral  was  found,  intimately  associated  with  halite, 
anhydrite  and  camallite,  in  crevices  in  the  clay  of  the  salt  deposits 
at  Yolpriehausen,  in  the  Sollinger  Wald,  Hanover.  It  is  red  in  colour, 
owing  to  enclosed  scales  of  haematite,  and  has  a  perfect  micaceous 
cleavage.  Distinct  crystals,  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system, 
are  rare,  the  mineral  usually  occurring  as  scaly  crusts.  It  is  optically 
uniaxial  and  positive;  sp.  gr.  1*98.  After  deducting  halite  (about 
15  per  cent.)  and  carnallite,  the  following  analyses  (I,  by  Sundmacher ; 
II,  by  Y.  Buchholz)  give  the  formulce  Al208,3MgO,2Mg01j,8HjO  and 
AljOy3MgO,2MgClj,6HjO  respectively. 

AlaOj.  MgO.  MgClf  H,0- 

L  17-79  21-10  35-70  25-41 

II.  18-25  23-44  36-85  21 -46 
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When  heated  in  water  for  80  hours,  koenenite  leaveB  a  residue 
haying  the  composition  AlgOgyMgO^H^O.  By  prolonged  heating  with 
ammonium  chloride  solution,  it  yields  Alfi^fi^fi,  and  this  on  ignition 
gives  anhydrous  alumina.  All  these  secondary  products  ("meta- 
koenenites  ")  retain  the  scaly  form  of  the  original  mineral,  and  are 
optically  uniaxial  hut  negative.  L.  J.  S. 

Uraninite  ft*om  Joachimsthal.  By  F.  Janda  (Ghem.  Cmtr,, 
1902,  ii,  150 ;  from  Oeaterr.  Zeit.  Berg-HiUt.yQO,  283— 288).— General 
notes  are  given  of  the  history  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  pitchblende 
at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  and  of  the  technical  applications  of 
uranium  for  colouring  glass,  &c.  The  following  analysis  is  given  of 
a  sample  of  ore;  in  some  samples,  the  amount  of  TJfi^  reaches  79*2 
per  cent. 

UjOg.  AsgSj.  PbS.  PbO.  Cu^.  BiaSj.  AggS.  FcaS^FoS^  FcjO,.  FeCO,. 
49-949     0-711     1-848      0*250      1116      0-308      0*040        7-928        1-18«     6*960 

HjO.NajO, 
AlaOj.  ZnO.  MnOj.  CaCOj.  CaS04.  MgCO,.  MgS04.  SiOj.  VjOj.  Kfi.Vfi^. 
8-245    1098    0-107    3-690      0-898      0'756       0-068    18-545    0015        1-348 

Also  traces  of  lead  sulphate,  copper  sulphate,  nickel,  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  polonium,  radium  and  actinium;  cobalt,  fluorine  and  rare 
earths  are  absent.  L.  J.  S. 

Melcmterite  from  Falun,  Sweden.  By  J.  Edv.  Edobbn  {Jahrh. 
Min.,  1902,  ii,  Ref .  29 ;  from  Geol.  Fdr.  F6rh.,  1901, 23, 329).— A  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  crystals  of  melanterite  from  the  workings  of  the  Falun 
mine.  Analysis,  by  L.  G.  Thom^,  gave  the  following  results,  which 
correspond  with  the  formula  (^FeO,|MgO)SOj,7H20  : 


FeO.  MgO.  SOj.  HjO. 

22-27  1-87  2919  4579 


L.  J.  S. 


A  New  Zeolite  (Mooraboolite).  By  G.  B.  Fbitchabd  (VicUman 
Naturalist,  1901,  18,  63—65). — Cavities  in  the  decomposed  basalt, 
near  Maude,  in  the  Moorabool  valley,  Victoria,  contain  radial  aggre- 
gates of  a  white  to  colourless  mineral,  which  had  previously  been 
thought  to  be  aragonite.  The  following  characters,  however,  point  to 
a  zeolite  allied  to  natrolite.  Sp.  gr.«:  2167— 2'17  ;  H  =  6.  The  crys- 
tals show  a  long,  rhombic  prism  terminated  by  a  low  pyramid ;  no 
cleavage  is  apparent.     Analysis  by  E.  O.  Thiele  gave  : 


SiO,. 

AI,0,. 

CaO. 

N«,0. 

K,0. 

H,0. 

ToUl. 

48-024 

28-684 

0-42 

11-239 

3-001 

9-8 

101-68 

L.  J.  S. 

Jadeitite  from  Oaseine  (Aoqui).  By  Luioi  Oolomba  {Jahrh. 
Min.,  1902,  ii,  Ref.  26 ;  from  Riv.  min.  ital.,  1901,  27,  18).— The 
material  was  found  in  the  Bormida  river.  It  shows,  under  the  micro- 
scope, many  pyroxene  individuals  which  are  partly  altered  to  kaolin 
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and  chlorite ;  zircon,  quartz  and  spinel  (?)  are  rarely  present.     Analysis 
gave  the  following  results,  agreeing  with  the  formula, 

7Al2(SiOs)3,6FeSi08,40aSi08,4MgSi03,6Na^i08. 


SiOa. 
55-98 

18-02 

Fe,0^ 
trace 

FeO. 
10*01 

CaO. 
6-80 

MgO. 
8-68 

Na,0. 
7-04 

Losfion 
KjO.  ignition.  Total, 
trace      0-27      100-27 
L.  J.  S. 

Meteorio  Iron  ft*om  Surprise  Springs,  Oalifomia.  By  E. 
Cohen  (MUth,  naturunaa.  Ver,  lieu-Varpommem  u.  RUgen,  1902,  33, 
(1901),  29 — 33). — ^This  iron,  weighing  1524  grams,  was  found  in  1899  at 
Surprise  Springs,  near  Bagdad  in  San  Bernardino  Co.  It  is  octahedral 
in  structure.     Sp.  gr  =  7'7308.     Analysis  gave  : 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Co. 

Cr. 

S. 

P. 

C. 

CI.       Total. 

«1-01 

7-65 

0-89 

0-07 

0  04 

0  08 

0-22 

0-02 

0-02      100  00 
L.  J.  S. 

Physiological   Chemistry. 


'  Survival '  Respiration  of  Muscle.  By  W.  M.  Fletcher  (J. 
FhyaioL,  1902,  28,  354— 359).— The  early  stages  of  tyor  mortis  which 
are  marked  by  a  steady  output  of  carbon  dioxide  are  incomplete  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen.  The  rate  of  output  is  lessened  by  about  30  per 
cent,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  (prepared  from  urea)  as  compared 
with  ail'.  The  output  is  largely  increased  (from  80  to  300  per  cent.) 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  W.  D.  H. 

Elaboration  of  Zymogen  in  the  Gkistric  Glands  of  the  Viper 
Berus.  By  L.  Launoy  (Campt.  rend.,  1902,  135,  195— 197).— The 
elaboration  of  the  zymogen  grains  is  endonuclear ;  the  formation  of  the 
grains  in  the  gastric  cells  is  independent  of  all  reflex  or  mechanical  action 
and  takes  place  when  the  digestive  tract  has  been  left  in  a  state  of  rest 
by  starvation.  The  transformation  of  the  zymogen  into  an  enzyme  is 
carried  out  in  the  cytoplasm  and  is  due  to  some  exciting  external 
cause.  J.  McC. 

The  Mechanism  of  Pancreatic  Secretion.  By  W.  M.  Batliss 
and  Ernest  H.  Stabling  (J.  Fhyaiol.,  1902,  28,  325—353.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  275). — ^A  full  account  of  the  experiments  previously  pub- 
lished. The  nature  of  secretin  and  prosecretin  is  not  yet  determined. 
Secretin  causes  some  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile,  but  does  not  act  on 
any  other  glands  except  the  pancreas  and  liver.  Acid  extracts  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  contain  also  a  substance  which  pro- 
duces a  fall  (not  a  riee,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  previous  abstract)  of 
blood  pressure.  Secretin  may  be  prepared  free  from  this  depressor 
substance  by  acting  on  desquamated  epithelial  cells  with  acid. 

^  W.  D.  H. 
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Action  of , Peptone  and  Secretin  on  the  Pancreafi.  By  A. 
Hebzen  and  C.  Radiikowski  (Gompt.  rend.  Soe,  Bud.,  1902,  54, 
507 — 509). — Intravascular  injection  of  peptone  in  dogs  acts  on  the 
pancreas  only  as  a  succagogue,  whilst  that  of  secretin  acts  both  as  a 
succagogue  (increasing  the  flow  of  juice)  and  as  a  trypsinogen  (that  is, 
conyerting  the  zymogen  of  trypsin  into  the  active  enzyme).  The 
internal  secretion  of  the  spleen  acts  in  the  same  way  on  the  zymogen 
in  the  pancreas  itself  ;  secretin  or  enterokinase  acts  normally  in  the 
intestine  on  the  zymogen  secreted  as  such  by  the  pancreas. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Various  Reagents  on  the  Activity  of  Pan- 
creatic Diastase.  By  Paul  GbOtzneb  and  M.  Wachsmann 
(Pflilger^s  Archiv,  1902,  01,  195— 207).— Glycerol  extracts  of  pigs' 
pancreas  were  employed,  and  their  power  to  convert  starch  into  sugar 
tested  when  various  additions  were  made  to  the  mixture.  With 
increasing  concentration,  sodium  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  first 
hasten  and  then  lessen  the  action  ;  sodium  fluoride  favours  the  action 
until  a  strength  of  4  per  cent,  is  reached,  when  it  is  no  longer  soluble. 
Alkalis  and  alkali  salts  act  inhibitingly  even  in  the  weakest  solutions. 
The  sulphates  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  ammonium,  and  mercuric 
chloride  are  specific  poisons  for  this  ferment.  Acids  first  increase  and 
then  lessen  its  action.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  form  of  curves, 
and  these  are  different  for  different  adds.  Chloroform,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  thymol  all  act  inhibitingly,  especially  the  first-named.  Among 
animals,  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pig  is  the  most  active,  then 
follow  the  rat,  rabbity  ox,  sheep,  and  cat,  in  the  order  named. 

W.D.  H. 

Lymph  Formation  and  Bile  Secretion.  By  Alexander  Ellin- 
GER  {Beitr.  chem,  Phytiol,  Path.,  1902,  2,  297 — 306). — From  the  ex- 
periments described,  which  consisted  in  observing  the  amount  of  bile 
poured  out  from  a  permanent  fistula  in  dogs  during  the  injection  of 
lymphagogues  (peptone,  leech  extract),  the  conclusion  of  Asher  and 
Barbara  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship  between  bile  secretion  and 
lymph  formation  is  disputed.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Higher  Fatty  Acids  firom  Sugar.  By  A. 
Magnus-Levy  {Chem.  Centr.f  1902,  i,  1410  ;  from  Areh.  Anat.  PhyaioL  ', 
physiol.  Ahih.,  1902,  365—369). — Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
fact  that  in  autolysis  of  the  liver  small  quantities  of  acetic  and  hexoic 
acids  are  formed.  The  lower  acids  are  capable  of  forming  the  higher, 
acetaldehyde  being  regarded  as  an  intermediate  product.  The  follow- 
ing equations  represent  this  in  the  case  of  lactic  acid,  OO^H^O^sb 
9CaH40  +  9Hj  +  C02J  9CjH^0  +  7H,  =  OjgHjaOj  +  7HjO.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  explain  the  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrate  in  the  body. 

W.  D.  H. 

Bnterokinase  and  Secretin.  By  Lucibn  Oamus  (Compt.  fw^d. 
Soe.  Bid.,  1902,  64^  513—515). — Enterokinase  and  secretin  are  not 
identical ;  one  may  be  present  without  the  other  in  extracts  of  the 
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intestine,  and  add  which  changes  prosecretin  into  secretin  has  no  such 
influence  in  producing  enterokinase.  W.  D.  H. 

Kinases  of  Microbic  Origin.  By  C.  Dblezekne  (Gompt.  rmd,^ 
1902,  135y  252 — 255). — Certain  bacterial  growths  are  shown  to  be 
capable  of  producing  an  enzyme  which  acts  on  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
same  way  as  does  the  enterokinase  obtained  by  Fawloff  from  int^tinal 
juice.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  the  Spleen  on  Pancreatic  Digestion.  By 
Lafatettb  B.  Mbndel  and  Lbo  F.  Rettqeb  {Atmt,  J.  Physiol^  1902, 
7,  387 — 404). — ^These  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  Schiff-Herzen  hypothesis.  Extracts  of  spleen, 
prepared  from  the  organ  when  congested  during  digestion,  increase 
the  proteolytic  power  of  the  pancreas,  both  in  vitro  and  in  vivo. 
Defibrinated  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  has  the  same  effect.  Extracts 
of  liver  and  pancreas  have  but  little  action  in  this  direction.  The 
precipitate  produced  by  adding  alcohol  to  splenic  extracts  contains 
a  trypsinogenic  substance.  Extracts  of  the  pancreas  of  dogs  without 
a  spleen  are  not  always  free  from  trypsin.  Extirpation  of  the  spleen 
produces,  in  fact,  no  interference  with  digestive  or  other  functions. 
The  ''activating''  influence  of  intestinal  juice  is  most  important. 
The  physiological  importance  of  the  spleen  in  the  process  is  question- 
able. W.  D.  H. 

The  Proteolytic  Enzyme  of  the  Spleen.  By  J.  B.  Leathes 
{J.  Physiol.,  1902,  28,  360^365).— The  products  of  the  action  in  an 
add  medium  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme  found  in  the  cell  juice  of  the 
spleen  of  oxen  are  the  same  as  those  formed  by  trypsin  in  alkaline 
media,  or  those  formed  by  the  hydrolytic  action  of  mineral  acids. 
The  physiological  significance  of  such  enzymes  in  metabolism  is  dis- 
cussed. The  fact  that  acid  is  favourable  to  its  action  fits  in  with 
Ehrlich's  view  that  the  reaction  of  the  nucleus  in  living  cells  is  acid. 
Intracellular  proteid  katabolism  is  probably  a  reversion  of  anabolism. 
The  autolysis  of  proteid  in  muscles,  spleen,  &c.,  provides  the  heart 
and  nervous  system  during  starvation  with  identical  substitutes  for 
the  digestive  products  of  proteid  food.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Muscular  Work  on  Metabolism.  By  loo 
Eaup  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1902,  43,  221— 255).— Three  experiments  on  men 
are  fully  described  j  the  influence  of  work  on  nitrogenous  metabolism 
is  nil.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  secreted  is  less  during  work 
than  during  rest.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  abundant  Proteid  Food  on  Metabolism.  By 
Otto  Frank  and  R.  Tbommsdorft  {Zeil.  Biol.,  1902,  43,  258—287).— 
The  experiment  was  made  on  a  dog.  The  influence  of  increased 
proteid  nutriment  on  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  metabolism  is 
described  in  full.    Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  production  of  heat. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Trypsin.  By  Ebnst  Salkowski  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chun.,  1902,  36, 
545 — 549). — Polemical.  The  statement  made  by  Kutscher  that  the 
formation  of  hezon  bases  is  characteristic  of  tryptic  action  is  disputed. 

W.  D.  H. 

A  Ferment  in  Leucocytes  and  Lymph  Glands  which  favours 
Tryptic  Activity.  By  C.  Delbzrnnb  {CompL  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1902, 
54,  283 — 285). — An  extract  of  lymph  glands  or  of  leucocytes  liquefies 
gelatin,  but  has  no  other  action  by  itself  on  proteids.  Added  to  pan- 
creatic juice,  it  reinforces  the  action  of  trypsin  in  the  same  way  as 
enterokinase.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  a-Glucoheptose  in  the  Animal  Body.  By 
Julius  Wohlgbmuth  {Zeit.  physiol  Chem.,  1902,  36,  568—579). — 
Given*  to  rabbits  by  the  mouth,  suboutaneously  or  intravenously,  from 
30 — 50  per  cent,  of  a-glucoheptose  is  excreted  in  the  urine  unchanged. 
After  the  animals  had  been  starved  and  6  grams  of  a-glucohoptose 
given,  the  liver  contained  in  these  experiments  0*2,  0*36,  and  0*48 
gram  of  glycogen,  and  0*42, 0*37,  and  0*50  gram  of  sugar  respectively. 

W.  D.  H. 

Fate  of  Uric  Acid  introduced  into  the  Stomach.  By  Ernst 
Salkowski  (Zeit.  pkynol.  Chem,,  1902,  35,  495— 513).— If  uric  acid  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  a  variable  fraction  (20 — 47  per 
cent.)  is  absorbed.  Of  this,  a  large  part  is  excreted  as  allantoin,  the 
rest  as  urea.  In  rabbits,  it  is  mostly  absorbed  ;  a  small  part  is  ex- 
creted unchanged,  a  small  part  as  allantoin,  and  the  rest  as  urea.  This 
conflicts  with  the  results  of  Soetbeer  and  Ibrahim  (this  vol.,  ii,  337). 

W.  D.  H. 

Glycuronic  Acid  Excretion.  By  Paul  Mayeb  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1902, 
i,  1408;  from  Arch.  AncU.  FhynoL ;  Physiol.  Abth.,  1902,342—347).— 
In  rabbits  in  which  artificial  dyspnoea  has  been  produced,  large  quan- 
tities of  glycuronic  acid  are  excreted,  but  there  is  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  indole  and  phenol.  The  administration  of 
large  quantities  of  sugar  produces  the  same  result.  The  experiments 
of  other  workers  on  the  subject  are  criticised.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Fate  of  Sodium  Thiocyanate  in  the  Organism.  By 
Leo  Pollak  {Beilr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  430— 433).— In 
view  of  Ilaudnitz's  statement  that  outside  the  body  superoxydases 
decompose  thiocyanates  with  the  formation  of.  hydrocyanic  acid,  ex- 
periments were  made  by  giving  both  to  animals  and  man,  either  by 
the  mouth  or  suboutaneously,  weighed  amounts  of  sodium  thio- 
cyanate. In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  it  was  practically  all  recovered 
from  the  urine  unchanged.  In  the  dog,  none  was  found  in  the 
salivary  glands  or  pancreas.  The  *  surviving '  liver,  like  the  living 
body,  h&a  also  no  power  of  decomposing  thiocyanates.         W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Sodium  Chloride  after  Bztirpation  of  the 
Pancreas.  By  Baphael  Li^pine  and  Maltet  {CompL  rend.  Soc.  Biol.^ 
1902,  54,  404 — 405). — In  ordinary  glycosuria,  there  is  no  increaise  of 
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sodium  chloride  in  the   uriney  but   an  increase   does  occur  in  the 
glycosuria  which  follows  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Phloridzin  on  the  EUmination  of  Sodium 
Ohloride.  By  Raphabl  Lj&pinb  and  Maltet  {Compt,  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1902,  64,  404). — Small  closes  of  phloridzin  in  dogs,  insufficient  to  cause 
glycosuria,  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  urine. 
Larger  doses  render  the  kidney  more  permeable,  not  only  to  sugar, 
but  also  to  sodium  chloride.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Relation  of  Adenine  and  Ghianine  in  the  Organism. 
By  Alfred  Schittenrelh  (Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  i,  1306;  from  Arch, 
exp.  Fath.  Pharm.,  47,  432 — 437). — Minkowski  showed  that,  in  dogs, 
feeding  with  adenine,  in  contradistinction  to  hypozanthine,  produces 
no  increase  of  uric  acid  or  allantoin  excretion.  Nevertheless,  it  pro- 
duces poisonous  symptoms,  and  the  formation  of  calculi  of  uric  acid  and 
ammonium  urate  in  the  kidneys.  The  present  research  on  rabbits 
shows  that  feeding  with  adenine  produces  no  rise  in  uric  acid  excretion  ; 
24*2  per  cent,  of  the  adenine  given  is  excreted  unchanged.  Belatively 
large  doses  produce  the  same  symptoms  as  in  dogs.  Guanine  given  to 
rabbits  produces  neither  increase  in  purine  excretion  nor  pathological 
changes  in  the  kidneys.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Compression  of  the  Ureter  on  the  Urine.  By  M 
Pfaundleb  {B&Ur.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  336— 343).— In 
dogs,  the  urlDe  was  collected  from  the  ureter,  which  was  then  com- 
pressed, and  the  urine  again  examined.  A  few  cases  in  man,  in  which 
such  an  observation  was  possible,  are  also  given. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  compression  the  pressure  rises,  and  the 
amount  of  urine  increases,  but  its  molecular  concentration  falls  greatly, 
to  a  half  or  three-quarters  that  of  the  original.  Four  per  cent,  of  this 
decrease  is  due  to  urea,  1 1  to  sodium  chloride,  and  the  remaining  85 
per  cent,  to  substances  not  estimated,  but  probably  of  inorganic  nature 
because  of  the  great  lessening  of  electrical  conductivity.     W.  D.  H. 

Glycogen  of  the  Hecurt.  By  Paul  Jensen  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem,., 
1902,  35,  514 — 524;  525—635). — The  normal  percentage  of  glycogen 
in  the  heart  varies  between  0*3  and  0*5.  In  starved  dogs  in  which  the 
amount  of  glycogen  had  sunk  in  the  leg  muscle  to  1/10 — 1/30  of  the 
normal,  that  in  the  heart  had  not  as  a  rule  diminished.  The  diaphragm 
behaves  usually  like  the  limb  muscles  in  this  respect.  In  one  case,  no 
glycogen  was  found  in  the  heart,  but,  nevertheless,  this  organ  continued 
to  beat.  In  the  liver,  the  percentage  of  glycogen  in  one  case  (17  days' 
inanition)  was  2*4  ;  in  another  (19  days)  0*08.  The  reserve  glycogen 
of  the  heart  is  of  obvious  physiological  significance.  From  observations 
in  frogs,  it  is  held  that  after  the  entire  disappearance  of  glycogen  from 
the  heart  (produced  by  doses  of  strychnine),  the  glycogen  returns 
nearly  to  the  normal  even  if  no  food  is  given.  A  colorimetric  method 
with  iodine  for  estimating  small  quantities  of  glycogen  is  described. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Glycogen  daring  Inanition.  By  Eduabd  FflOoeb  {PflUger^a 
Archiv,  1902,  01,  119— 134).— A  dog  was  kept  without  food  for  28 
days.  It  had  lost  24  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  was  then  killed. 
The  glycogen  reckoned  as  sugar  was  then  estimated^with  the  following 
results: 

Organ.  Weight  of  organ.    GiamB  of  sugar  obtained. 

Liver 507  grams.  2426 

Muscles 13,130      „  20-76 

Bones    —        „  5*89 

Skin  5100      „  1-40 

Blood 2083      „  0-19 

Other  parts  2693       „  traces 

If  the  loss  of  glycogen  due  to  the  necessary  delay  before  the  analysis 
was  commenced,  and  the  sugar  from  gluco-proteids  are  allowed  for, 
probably  100  grams  of  sugar  in  aU  would  have  been  obtainable  from 
an  animal  in  an  advanced  state  of  inanition.  W.  D.  H. 

Analysis  of  Nervous  Tissue.  By  N.  Albebto  Babbiebi  {Compi. 
rmd,,  1902,  135,  246— 248).— The  substances  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  which  are  stated  to  be  quite  distinct ;  (1)  substances  soluble 
in  ether ;  (2)  substances  soluble  in  ether- water ;  and  (3)  the  residue. 
The  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  each  is  given  as  different,  and  is 
apparently  considered  to  be  a  fixed  value.  W.  D.  H. 

Iron  in  the  Blood  of  the  Newly-born.  By  Maubice  Nicloux 
and  Van  Vtvk  {Compt.  rend.  Soe.  Biol.,  1902,  64^  681— 583).— The 
analytical  results  given  in.  tabular  form  show  that  the  amount  of  iron 
in  the  blood  of  those  born  at  full  term  averages  0*45  gram  per  1000 
gram  of  blood ;  for  those  born  before  full  term,  the  proportion  is  very 
similar  (0*47 :  1000).  In  cases  where  albuminuria  exists,  the  pro- 
portion falls  to  0*38 :  1000,  and  in  features  born  dead,  it  falls  to  half 
the  normal  W.  D.  H. 

Calcium  and  Magnesium  in  the  Dog.  By  Julss  Alot  (Compi. 
rend.  Soc.  Bid.,  1902,  64,  604— 605).— The  analyses  presented  show 
that  magnesium  preponderates  in  the  cells  and  '  noble '  tissues,  and 
that  calcium  preponderates  in  the  connective  or  skeletal  tissues.  The 
importance  of  the  former  metal  in  living  processes  is  believed  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  calcium.  W.  D.  H. 

Combination  of  Copper  in  the  Liver.  By  B.  Slowtzoff  {Beiir. 
cham.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2,  307— 311).— Previous  researches  have 
shown  that,  in  the  liver,  arsenic  unites  with  the  nucleiui  and  mercury 
with  the  globulin.  Copper  also  unites  with  the  nuclein.  The  copper 
nucleinate  is  not  affected  by  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
but  is  decomposed  by  0*3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  pepsin- 
hydrochloric  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Iron  in  Hen's  Bggs.  By  O.  Habtuno.  {Zeii.  Biol.,  1902,  48, 
195 — 212). — By  giving  iron  oxide  mixed  with  the  food  to  hens,  the 
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amount  of  iron  in  the  eggs  laid  increases  considerably  after  some 
months.  Full  analytical  details  are  given.  The  disadvantage  of  these 
*  iron  eggs '  for  therapeutic  purposes  is  their  expense.        W.  D.  H. 

Ammonia  and  Laotic  Aoid  in  the  Blood  of  G^ese.  By  Kath. 
KowALBWSKT  and  Sebgei  Salaskin  {Zeit  phyHoL  Chem.,  1902,  35, 
552 — 567). — ^The  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  of  geese  is  higher 
than  in  that  of  the  dog,  and  is  fairly  constant.  Administration  of  even 
large  quantities  of  alkalis  does  not  alter  it  much.  It  increases  if 
poisonous  doses  of  acid  are  given.  On  administration  of  alkalis,  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  (Salkowski-Salaskin  method)  does  not  alter, 
excess  being  rapidly  eliminated  in  the  urine ;  it  lessens  if  acids  are 
given.  In  pathological  cases,  when  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  less 
than  normal,  administration  of  alkali  raises  the  alkalinity,  excess 
being  retained  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  not  rapidly  excreted.  The  estima- 
tions of  lactic  acid  were  not  very  numerous,  but  the  results  show  that 
its  amount  is  but  little  altered  by  giving  either  acid  or  alkali.  Large 
doses  of  acid  probably  raise  its  amount;  this  is  deduced  from 
observations  on  gaseous  metabolism. 

The  effects  on  the  urine  are  as  follows :  alkalis  increase  the  uric 
acid  nitrogen,  lessen  the  ammonia  nitrogen,  and  leave  the  urea  nitrogen 
practically  unchanged.  Acids  diminish  the  uric  acid  nitrogen,  increase 
the  ammonia  nitrogen,  and  slightly  increase  the  urea  nitrogen.  In 
normal  circumstances,  urea  is  in  great  part  converted  into  uric  acid 
by  birds.  This  change  is  not  increased  by  alkalis,  but  is  lessened  by 
adds. 

After  giving  alkalis,  lactic  acid  appears  in  the  urine.  This  is 
related  to  the  interference  produced  on  gaseous  interchanges. 

W.  D.  H. 

Glycuronic  Acid  in  Dog's  Blood.  By  Baphael  Lj^pine  and 
BouLUD  {Campt.  rend.,  1902, 135, 139 — 140).— Further  experiments  are 
adduced  to  show  that  the  blood  (and  liver)  of  the  dog  contains  conjugated 
glycuronic  acid.  The  amount  increases  when  the  blood  is  defibrinated. 
Boiling  in  the  presence  of  acid  usually  lessens  the  amount,  owing 
to  the  easy  way  in  which  these  compounds  are  broken  up. 

W.  D.  H. 

Variation  in  the  Iodine  of  the  Blood.  By  Euo&ne  Gley  and 
Paul  Bouecet  {CompL  rend.,  1902, 135, 185— 186).— Iodine  is  stated  to 
be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  alimentary 
value  and  to  originate  in  the  thyroid.  The  amount  is  very  variable. 
It  is  lessened  and  finally  disappears  after  excessive  bleeding,  but  on 
feeding  reappears  in  20  days.  The  observations  recorded  were  made 
on  dogs.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Altitude  on  the  Blood.  By  Emil  Abderhaldek 
{Zeit.  Biol.,  1902,  43,  125—194). — ^The  observations  were  made  on 
animals  transferred  from  Basle  to  St.  Moritz.  The  influence  of  the 
greater  altitude  in  producing  an  increase  in  red  corpuscles,  in  total 
hemoglobin,  and  in  hsemoglobin  per  corpuscle  is  supported  by  a  large 
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amount  of  analytical  evidence.  The  change  occurs  rapidly,  and  the 
reverse  change  takes^  place  equally  rapidly  on  a  return  to  Basle, 
mstological  alterations  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  any  difference  in  the 
iron  reaction  of  the  tissues,  were  not  noted.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Decomposition  of  Potassium  Iodide  in  the  Organism 
by  Nitrites.  By  A.  Strpanopf  (Chem,  CerUr.,  1902,  i,  1306 ;  from 
Arch.  exp.  Path.  Phcmn.,  47,  411 — 416). — Various  organs  of  the  rabbit, 
when  kept  on  milk,  a  food  free  from  nitrates,  show  no  nitrite  reaction ; 
but  if  nitrates  are  given  also,  they  do.  The  reduction  of  nitrates  to 
nitrites  in  the  body  is  believed  to  be  of  a  fermentative  nature.  The 
presence  of  nitrites  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  therapeutic  value 
of  potassium  iodide.  W.  D.  H. 

Indoxyluria.  By  Ferdinand  Blumenthal  {Chem,  CerUr.^  1902,i,  1408; 
from  Arch.  Anat.  Phynol  ;  Physiol  Ahih.,  1902,  347— 351).— Experi- 
ments on  rabbits  in  inanition,  and  on  various  diets,  show  that  with 
increased  proteid  katabolism,  indozyl  appears  in  the  urine,  and  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  intervention  of  bacteria  is  not  necessary 
for  the  production  of  indoxyl.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  the  Methyl  Group  on  the  Toxicity  of  various 
Organic  Metallic  Compounds.  By  Marc  Laffont  {CompL  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.f  1902,  64,  286 — 288). — Experiments  were  made  on  guinea- 
pigs  regarding  the  toxicity  of  sodium  dimethylarsinate  and  disodium 
monomethylarsinate,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  methyl 
group  plays  the  part  of  a  haptophore,  to  use  Ehrlich's  nomenclature  ; 
the  presence  of  a  second  methyl  group  increases  the  production  of  free 
receptors,  and  the  leucocytes  will  fix  the  metallic  compound  more 
readily,  and  so  the  toxicity  of  the  compound  is  decreased. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Organic  Ammonium  Iodides  and 
Polyiodides.  By  C.  Jacobj  {Chem.  CetUr.,  1902,  i,  1306;  from 
Nachr.  k  Gee.  Wise.  Gdttingen,  1902,  108— 113).— Rosen  bach  stated 
that  tetramethylammonium  tri -iodide  gives  clinically  favourable 
results  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  when  used  in  small  quantities 
instead  of  iodoform.  The  present  research  shows  that,  in  animals,  this 
substance  in  large  doses  produces  toxic  symptoms  resembling  those 
caused  by  curare  and  muscarine.  Tetramethylammonium  iodide,  and 
valeryl-  and  uoamyl-trimethylammonium  chloride  produce  the  same 
symptoms.  Tetraethylammonium  tri-iodide  has  the  same  local  action 
as  the  methyl  compound,  but  produces  none  of  the  poisonous  effects. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Borax  and  Boric  Acid ;  its  tJse  as 
a  Preservative  of  Foods.  By  E.  Rosr  {Ghem.  CerUr.,  1902,  ii, 
139—140 ;  from  Arb.  Kais.  Ges.  A.,  19, 1—70).  Bj  Max Rubnkb  {ibid., 
140—141 ;  from  ibid.,  70—88).  By  R.  O  Neumann  {ibid.,  141 ;  from 
ibid.,  89—96).  By  Arthub  Hefftbr  {ibid.,  141 ;  from  ibid.,  97—109). 
By  Eduard  Polknske  {ibid.,  141 — 142  ;  from  ibid.,  167— 168).— The 
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general  effect  of  these  extensive  experiments  is  to  show  the  harmful 
effects  of  borax  and  boric  acid,  even  in  such  quantities  as  are  used  in 
preserying  foods.  W.  D.  H. 

Antitoxic  Effect  of  Ions.  By  HaoH  Neilson  (Amer,  J.  Physiol^ 
1902,  7,  406— 408).— Small  amounts  of  salts  with  uni,-  hi-,  or  ter- 
yalent  kations  diminish  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  lithium,  ammonium,  and  potassium  on  voluntary  muscle; 
figures  are  given  where  the  best  results  are  obtained.  Sodium  salts 
with  anions  of  higher  valency  when  added  to  solutions  of  sodium  -or 
lithium  chloride  have  no  antitoxic  effect,  but  have  a  slight  antitoxic 
effect  when  added  to  solutions  of  ammonium  or  potassium  chloride. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Effect  of  Calcium  and  of  Free  Oxygen  on  Rhythmic 
Contraction.  By  S.  S.  Maxwell  and  J.  0.  Hill  {Arnof,  J.  Physiol.^ 
1902,  7,  409 — 411). — ^The  ciliated  cells  of  the  frog's  oesophagus  remain 
active  in  1/8  A'-calcium  chloride  solution  for  many  hours.  The  average 
duration  of  activity  in  boiled  solutions  was  31  hours ;  in  solutions 
saturated  with  oxygen,  20  hours.  The  oxygen  factor  has  been  hitherto 
neglected  in  such  experiments,  and  may  explain  some  discrepancies. 

W.  D.  H. 

Oxidative  Properties  of  the  Oell-nucleus.  By  Ralph  S.  Lillib 
(Avner.  J.  Physiol,,  1902,  7,  412 — 421). — A  general  similarity  exists 
between  the  distribution  of  nuclear  matter  in  the  various  tissues 
of  the  frog,  and  the  distribution  of  coloured  synthetical  products 
formed  within  the  same  tissues  by  their  oxidative  action.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  especially  liver,  kidney,  and  blood  corpuscles,  the  coloured 
products  are  deposited  chiefiy  in  and  about  the  nucleus,  especially  at 
the  surface  of  contact  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm. 

W.  D.  H. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  Annelids.  By  Mabtin  H.  Fischer 
{Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1902, 7,  301 — 314). — Experiments  on  Amphitrite 
and  Nereis  confirm  Loeb's  hypothesis  that  the  spermatozoon  does 
not  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  egg  that  starts  its  development,  but  as  a 
catalyser  which  accelerates  a  process  that  starts  of  its  own  accord. 

W.  D.  H. 

Antinrease.  By  Lbopold  Moll  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  PcOh,,  1902, 
2,  344 — 354). — ^This  is  a  research  in  which  the  question  was  investi- 
gated whether  the  enzyme  of  the  Mierocoecus  ureae  is  capable  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  an  anti-substance  as  so  many  other 
enzymes  do.  Normal  serum  has  some  inhibiting  influence  on  the 
ferment,  but  this  varies,  and  is  not  due  to  inorganic  salts.  Immunisa- 
tion was  produced  by  gradually  increasing  injections  in  animals,  and 
the  serum  became  strongly  inhibitory  in  its  action.  The  antiurease 
to  which  this  is  due  is  destroyed  by  heating  for  an  hour  at  65%  but 
not  at  66%  W.  D.  H. 
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A  Fibrinogenous  Subetanoe  in  Bgg-white.  By  AxMAitB 
Gautieb  (GampL  rend,,  1902, 135,  133— 139).— It  is  well  known  that^ 
on  agitation,  white  of  egg  deposits  a  precipitate  which  has  many  of  the 
solubilities  of  fibrin,  and  is  membranous.  The  present  communication 
advances  the  theory  that  the  formation  of  this  fibrin-like  material  is 
analogous  to  that  of  fibrin-formation  in  blood  in  being  due  to  ferment 
activity.    Agitation  is  stated  not  to  be  necessary.  W.  D.  H« 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agricoltare. 


The  Zymase  of  BorotiopBis  GkiyonL  By  Piebbe  Maz^  (Campt. 
rend.,  1902, 135, 113 — 116). — ^The  zymase  of  Eurotiopaia  Gayoni  develops 
only  in  presence  of  air.  The  proportion  of  zymase  for  a  given  quantity 
of  mycelium  varies  considerably,  but  is  highest  in  young  cultivations 
and  disappears  as  the  growth  of  the  organism  proceeds.        0.  H.  B. 

The  Nitrogenous  Oonstitaents  of  Certain  FungL  By  Ebnst 
WiMTEBSTEiN  and  J.  HoFifANK  {B&Ut,  chem,  Physiol.  Path.,  1902,  2, 
404—410). — ^The  main  fungus  investigated  was  Boletua  edulie,  but 
Agaricua  campeHris,  and  Ganthairellua  cibarius  were  also  examined, 
l^e  residue,  obtained  from  an  extract  made  with  light  petroleum,  con- 
sists largely  of  proteid.  By  decomposition  with  adds,  hexon  bases 
were  obtained.  W.  D.  BL 

Effect  of  Kainite  as  Manure  on  the  Germination  and  Growth 
of  Various  Plants.  By  Earl  Ennenbaoh  {Bied.  Cenir.,  1902,  31, 
559—565  ;  Inaug,  Dies,  .8^,^901).— The  results  of  experiments  with 
various  plants  showed  that  kainite  supplies  potassium  in  a  readily 
available  form  and  that  any  injurious  action  it  may  have  is  not  due  to 
impurities,  but  probably  to  its  action  on  the  physical  properties  of  the 
soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relation  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium  to  Plant  Growth.  By 
OscAB  LoEW  and  D.  W.  May  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  552—553  ;  from 
Bfd.  Bur.  Plant  Ind.  U.S.  D^t.  Agrio.,  1901,  No.  1).— Calcium 
is  required  by  plants  in  producing  nucleo-albumin  compounds  and  is 
deposited  in  the  plant  Magnesium  acts  as  a  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  is  migratory,  the  same  quantity  exercising  its  functions  over 
and  over  again.  Excessive  assimilation  of  ^cium  hinders  the 
assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  owing  to  the  production  of  oalciom 
phosphate  in  the  place  of  magnesium  phosphate.  In  the  case  of  some 
plants,  the  excess  of  calcium  is  rendered  harmless  by  being  precipitated 
as  oxalate  or  carbonate. 
^  When  magnesium  is  present  in  excess,  it  may  take  the  place  of  cal- 
cium in  the  nucleo-albumin  compounds.    Only  very  few  plants  have 
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the  power  of  rendering  magnesium  compounds  insoluble,   but  its 
injurious  effects  can  be  prevented  by  supplying  an  excels  of  calcium. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  soils  from  all  parts  of  the  world  showed 
that  whilst  the  relations  of  calcium  and  magnesium  vary  greatly, 
most  soils,  and  all  fertile  ones,  contain  more  calcium  than  magnesium. 

Of  the  different  plants  in  which  magnesium  has  been  determined, 
sugar  beet  (roots,  leaves,  and  seeds)  contains  the  highest  percentage. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relation  of  Oalcium  and  MagneBium  to  Plant  Qrowth.  By 
.  D.  W.  May  {Bied.  Cmtr.,  1902,  81,  654—555  ;  from  Btd.  Bur.  Plant 
Ind.  U.S.  DepU  Agric,^  1901,  No.  1). — In  water-culture  experiments 
with  various  plants,  the  presence  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  soluble  magnesium 
compounds  killed  the  plants.  The  same  amount  of  magnesium  was 
without  effect  in  presence  of  0*2  per  cent,  of  calcium. 

Plants  grown  in  sand  were  greatly  injured  by  1  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesium. The  poisonous  action  was  prevented  by  adding  gypsum,  but 
not  by  calcium  carbonate. 

In  experiments  with  sandy  loam,  it  was  found  that  oats  and  beans 
grew  best  in  presence  of  0*8  per  cent,  of  lime  and  0*2  per  cent,  of 
magnesia  (both  as  carbonate) ;  less  than  0'6  per  cent,  of  lime,  with 
more  than  0*4  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
plants.  When,  however,  the  calcium  was  applied  as  sulphate,  the 
plants  grew  well.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Inorg€uiic  Salts  on  the  Development  and  Form 
of  Plants.  By  George  H.  Pethybridge  {BUd.  Centr.,  1902,  81, 
556 — 558;  from  Inc^.  Lias.  OdtUngen^  1899). — Sodium  chloride, 
when  added  to  normal  nutritive  solutions  in  which  wheat  was  grown, 
produced  the  same  effect  as  dilution,  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  roots 
and  stems- and  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  cells  of  the  endoderm 
and  of  the  central  cylinders  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  as  weU  as 
the  absolute  number  of  fibres  in  the  leaves.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  maize  and  oats. 

Calcium  salts  promote  root  development.  Whilst  potassium  nitrate 
was  favourable,  and  calcium  chloride  injurious,  to  growth,  the  two 
salts  together  were  very  beneficial. 

In  pot  experiments  in  which  oats  and  wheat  were  grown  in  garden 
soil,  it  was  found  that  absence  of  moisture  resulted  in  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  roots  and  in  the  height  of  the  plants. 

N.  a  J.  M. 

Action  of  Potassium  on  Plant-life.  By  H.  Wilpabth,  O. 
WiHMBB,  H.  RoMEB,  E.  Mateb,  F.  Katz,  and  G.  Geisthopf  {Chem. 
CerUr.,  1902,  i,  1304;  from  Arbeit,  d.  Leut.  Landw.  Oea.,  68,  1—106). 
— ^The  experiments  relate  to  the  influence  of  potash  and  potassium 
salts  on  the  life  and  growth  of  several  plants  (potatoes,  tobacco,  mus- 
tard, oats,  &o.).  W.  D.  H. 

Beepiratlon  of  Beeting  Plants.  By  R.  Eolrwitz  (Bied.  Centr.^ 
1902,  81,  573--574;  from  Ber.  dmt.  hot.  Oea.,  1901,  10,  285).— The 
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intensity  of  the  respiration  of  dried  barley  grains  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  expired  carbon  dioidde.  Kespiration,  which  was  very 
slight  when  the  amount  of  water  was  10 — 11  per  cent.,  increased  con- 
siderably with  20  per  cent,  of  water,  whilst  with  33  per  cent,  of  water 
there  was  an  evolution  of  2000  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  per  kilogram  in 
24  hours,  an  amount  which  could  be  much  increased  by  raising  the 
temperature  and  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 

Crushed  grain  showed  increased  respiration,  whilst  grain  which  had 
been  ground  to  coarse  meal  respired  even  after  being  heated  for 
several  hours  at  100^  and  again  moistened.  The  power  of  respiration 
was  destroyed  by  thymol  water  and  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  not  by 
96  per  cent,  alcohol  or  by  toluene.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Deoomposition  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by  Inaolated  Leaves.  By 
FiEBBE  P.  Deh^bain  and  Em.  Demousst  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  135, 
274 — 275). — ^The  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  detached  leaves  is 
readily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner.  A  bell  jar  (150 — 200c.c.) 
containing  the  leaves  is  inverted  over  a  saturated  solution  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  the  air  except  about  60  cc. ; 
it  is  then  completely  immersed  in  a  jar  filled  with  a  solution  of  carbon 
dioxide.  The  initial  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  bell  jar  being  marked, 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  readily  seen.  The  production 
of  oxygen  is  finally  shown  by  means  of  a  glowing  straw. 

The  results  of  several  experiments  showed  that  the  volume  of 
oxygen  exactly  equalled  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  consumed,  no 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or  other  compounds  being  produced. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

OblorophyllouB  Assimilation  in  Leaves  wben  the  Upper  or 
Under  Sides  are  Exposed  to  Light.  By  Ed.  Griffon  (Compt. 
rend,,  1902,  135,  303 — 305). — Assimilation  varied  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  leaves  exposed  to  light,  being  greater  when  the 
upper  surface  is  exposed.  The  differences  were,  however,  not  so  great 
as  those  observed  by  Boussingault.  The  differences  are  greatest  in  the 
case  of  thick  leaves,  and  when  the  surfaces  are  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light. Under  natural  conditions,  when  the  one  surface  is  exposed  to 
direct  and  the  other  to  diffused  light,  the  differences  are  only  alight. 

The  results,  indicating  that  the  parenchyma  is  adapted  to  the  function 
of  assimilation,  are  probably  explained  by  the  hypotheses  of  Stahl  and 
Haberlandt.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

A  Permanent  Action  whioh  tends  to  produce  a  Negative 
Tension  in  the  Vessels  of  Wood.  By  H.  Devaux  {Gampt.  rend., 
1902,  134,  1366 — 1369). — ^The  lower  pressure  in  wood  cells  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  air  is  partly  due  to  the  volume  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  produced  being  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  This 
respiratory  action  is  relatively  slight,  but  it  is  unceasing. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Migration  in  Woody  Plcmts.  By  Gustavb  Anbr^  {Campi,  rmd., 
1902,  134,  1514— 1517).— The  results  of  analyses  of  horse  chesnut 
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stems  and  leaves  at  four  different  periods,  from  29th  July  to  16th 
November,  showed  that  in  the  stems  the  total  ash  increased  at  first 
and  then  remained  nearly  constant,  whilst  in  the  leaves  there  was  a 
progressive  increase.  Both  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  increased 
in  the  stems,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  migration  from  the  leaves 
may  extend  to  the  older  branches.  Calcium  increased  both  in  stems 
and  in  leavea 

The  total  nitrogen  increased  during  the  whole  period  in  the  stems. 
In  the  leaves,  there  was  an  increase  of  nitrogen  followed  by  a  decrease. 
The  saccharifiable  carbohydrates  increased  in  the  stems  from  the  first 
to  the  second  period,  after  which  they  decreased,  whilst  the  cellulose 
continued  to  increase  until  the  end  of  the  experiment.  In  the  case  of 
the  leaves,  both  the  saccharifiable  carbohydrates  and  the  cellulose 
decreased  during  the  first  period  and  increased  again  during  the 
second.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Presence  of  Lecithin  in  Vegetables.  By  Chablbs  F.  Sghlag- 
DSHHAUFFEN  and  £.  Beeb  (Compt.  rend.,  1902,  135,  205— 208).— The 
quantity  of  lecithin  in  vegetables  has  been  variously  given  by  differ- 
ent authors.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of  extrac- 
tion. In  the  light  petroleum,  ether,  or  ether-alcoholic  extract,  the 
authors  have  identified  calcium  and  manganese  phosphates,  and  they 
attribute  this  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  metallic  glycerophosphate 
from  the  ordinary  phosphate  present  in  the  soil.  «f.  McO. 

Presence  of  Rennet  in  Plants.  By  Maubicb  Javillieb  (Compt. 
rend.,  1902, 134, 1373 — 1374).— The  sap  of  Lolium  yielded  a  substance 
having  all  the  properties  of  rennet.  The  substance  occurs  in  large 
numbers  of  plants,  and  was  obtained  from  the  following  varieties : 
Anihriecus  vtUg.,  Fkmtago  laneeolata,  CapaMa  Buraa  pectoris,  Geranium 
moUe,  EcmtmciUue  btUbosus,  Medtcago  laptdina,  Lamium  hi/bridum, 
L.  amplexiecnUe,  and  PhiJadel'phua  eoranariue.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Aznount  of  Nicotine,  Wax,  Resin,  and  Non-volatile 
Organic  Adds  in  Tobacco  Leaves  at  different  Periods  in  the 
Growth  of  the  Latter.  By  Biohabd  Kisslinq  {Chem.  ZeU.,  1902, 
26,  672 — 673). — ^The  following  percentages  were  obtained  in  the  dry 
tobaccos: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Wax 

0-414 

0-15 

1-90 

0-71 

2-86 

8-41 

4-98 

1-61 

0-881 

0-21 

1-89 

1-00 

2-85 

6-80 

6-84 

1-89 

0*444 

0*86 

1-99 

0-71 

2-54 

5-76 

6-08 

1-93 

0-878 

0-45 

1-92 

0-61 

118 

6-79 

6-21 

1-95 

0-270 

2-78 
0-91 
4-26 

0-248 

0-64 

2-40 

0-68 

2-67 

6-90 

6-17 

1-98 

0-297 

Nicotine   

0-60 

Resin  solable  in  light  petroleum. 
jj            ,,        ether 

2-01 
076 

,,            J,        alcohol 

8-21 

Citric  acid  (anhydrous) 

4-78 

Malic  acid         „           

6-86 

Oxalic  acid        „           

2-18 

The  first  sample  represented  the  tobacco  at  the  time  the  young 
plants  were  bedded  out;  2,  after  the  leaves  had  formed;  3,  shortly 
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before  full-growth  j  4,  just  after  f uU-growfch ;  5,  ready  for  gathering ; 
6,  after  gathering,  and  already  dried ;  and  7,  the  fermented  tobacco. 

W.  P.  S. 

Neceiasity  of  Lime  for  Seedlings,  especially  at  Higher  Tem- 
peratures. By  Leopold  yon  Fobtheiu  {Bied.  Cenir.y  1902,  81, 
574—576;  from  Bot.  OerUr.,  1901,  88,  282).— In  opposition  to 
Deh^rain's  statement  that  germinating  beans  develop  completely  in 
absence  of  calcium  at  a  temperature  of  30 — 35^,  it  was  found  in  every 
case  impossible  to  obtain  complete  development  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  seedlings  as  a  rule  drying  at  an  earlier  stage  than  when 
germination  took  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  absence  of 
calcium. 

The  injurious  effects  observed  when  calcium  is  absent  were  shown 
by  Schimper  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  potassium  hydrogen  oxalate. 
When  the  injured  portions  are  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  calcium 
nitrate,  new  roots  are  produced.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Soil  Phosphates  soluble  in  Water.  By  Th.  Sohlobsino,  jun. 
{Compt.  rend.,  1902,  134^  1383— 1386).— Four  different  soils  which 
were  kept  damp  for  four  months  were  found  to  contain  more  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  water  than  samples  of  the  same  soils  which  had 
remained  in  a  dry  condition. 

Jn  the  case  of  manured  soils,  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
chiefly  derived  from  the  phosphates  supplied  in  the  manura  Aqueous 
extracts  of  two  samples  of  Bothamsted  wheat  soil,*  the  one  unmannred 
and  the  other  supplied  with  mineral  manure,  yielded  7  and  109  milli- 
grams of  phosphoric  acid  respectively  per  kilogram  of  soil.  The  same 
samples  contained  0-09  and  0*19  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble 
in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  OoVs  Milk.  By  L  Moebkan  (Chem.  Centr., 
1902,  ii,  138;  from  Btdl.  Assoc.  Beige  chimistes,  16,  147—151). 
— The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  work 
on  the  composition  of  cow's  milk.  Work  lessens  the  amount  of  milk 
secreted,  and  raises  the  proportion  of  its  solid  constituents,  but  the 
results  are  not  very  definite.  W.  D.  H. 

Variation  in[theAznount  of  ]  Phosphoric  Acid  according  to 
the  Period  of  Lactation.  By  Faed.  Bobdas  and  Sio.  db  Baczkowski 
{Compt.  rend.,  1902,  135,  302— 303).— The  greatest  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  lecithin,  and  glycerophosphorio  acid  are  found  in  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  first  month  after  calving,  after  which  the  quantities 
(percentage  as  well  as  actual)  gradually  decrease.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

*  The  aamples  referred  to  were  taken  from  Plot  3  and  Plot  5  of  Broadbalk  Field 
in  1893  (OctoDer),  and  represent  the  first  9  inches  of  soiL 
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G-as  Analysis  by  Combustion.  By  Walthbb  Hbufbl  {ZeU. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1902,  31,  445 — 447). — Combustion  of  methane  with 
oxygen  by  explosion  gives  satisfactory  results  only  when  the  mixture 
explodes  neither  too  violently  nor  too  feebly ;  it  is,  however,  complete 
provided  that  a  correct  amount  of  oxygen  has  been  added.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  mixture  of  methane  and  air  may  be  passed  several 
times  through  a  red  hot  platinum  capillary  tube  or  over  a  red  hot 
platinum  spiral  without  complete  combustion  taking  place;  results 
obtained  by  this  method  can  only  be  satisfactory  if  a  large  excess  of 
oxygen  is  present  or  if  hydrogen  is  added  in  order  to  make  the  mix- 
ture explosive  (compare  Gautier,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  469,  537). 

J.  MoC. 

[Determination  of  Iodine  in  Solutions  containing  Iodine  and 
Hydriodic  Acid.]  By  C.  H.  L.  Schmidt  (^ZeU.  phygiol,  Chem.,  1902, 
35,  386 — 395). — A  modified  method  for  estmiating  hydriodic  acid  and 
iodine  in  the  filtrates  from  iodinated  proteids  is  described ;  it  consists 
in  estimating  the  free  iodine  by  the  aid  of  thiosulphate  and  the  total 
iodine  (I^  +  HI)  by  the  aid  of  standard  silver  nitrate. 

It  has  been  found  that  sodium  thiosulphate  reacts  with  iodic  acid 
according  to  the  equation  10HIO3+llNa,S2O8«2NaI  +  8NaIO3  + 
NaoSgOe  +  ^l^a^fip  +  Na^SO^  +  33  +  5HsO,  and  a  solution  of  the  acid 
may  therefore  readily  be  standardised  by  the  aid  of  i\r/20  thiosulphate 
(1  c.c.  =  0-0079  grain  iodic  acid).  J.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Total  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic  Slaga  By 
Camillb  Aschhan  (Chmn,  ZeU.,  1902, 26, 823).— A  slight  but  essential 
modification  of  the  method  formerly  proposed  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  807). 
The  solution  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  the  powdered  slag  with 
dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  is  filtered  immediately  instead  of  after 
12  hours.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  at  once  mixed  with  10  c.c. 
of  the  citric  acid  solution  so  as  to  prevent  precipitation  of  calcium 
compounds.  On  adding  ammonia  previous  to  the  magnesia  mixture, 
the  liquid  should  remain  perfectly  clear  ;  should  a  flocculent  precipitate 
of  silicic  acid  form,  the  estimation  should  be  repeated  by  another 
method,  but  this  very  rarely  occurs.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
liquid  turns  black  after  neutralisation  or  during  the  action  of  the 
magnesia  mixture,  but  this  colour  gradually  disappears  on  stirring. 
After  stirring  for  40  minutes,  an  hour  or  two  should  elapse  before  the 
predpitate  is  collected.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Superphosphates.  By  J.  Jjbqeajstd  {Chem.  Centr.^ 
1902,  ii,  156;  from  Bull.  Aaaoe.  Beige  ehimiatea,  16,  143—144).— 
In  the  analysis  of  superphosphates,  it  is  frequently  noticed  that  the 
filtrate  after  some  time  becomes  turbid  and  opalescent.  This  preclpi- 
tatOi  which  disappears  on  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  is  neither  calcium 
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sulphate  nor  dicalcium  phosphate,  but  consists  chiefly  of  ferric 
phosphate  with  not  more  than  6 — 7  per  cent,  oi  alominiam  phosphate, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  slowly 
soluble  in  ammonium  citrate  solution.  L.  db  K. 

Volumetrio  Bstimation  of  the  Double  Phosphates  of 
Ammonium  with  Cadmium,  Cobalt^  Manganese,  and  Zinc. 
By  Hkitbt  D.  Dakin  {ZeU.  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  279—289).— 
Stolba's  method  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate  (Chem.  CerUr,,  1866,  727)  can  be  used  with 
advantage  for  titrating  the  above  double  phosphates. 

The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  ^/lO  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  total  acid  titrated  with  ilT/lO  sodium  hydroxide,  using  methyl- 
orange  as  indicator.  The  change  of  colour  occurs  when  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  converted  into  a  dihydric  phosphate.  The  mode  of  precipi- 
tation should  be  that  laid  down  by  the  author  and  by  Miller  and  Page 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  624;  1901,  ii,  131;  this  vol.,  ii,  49),  but  cadmium 
must  be  precipitated  in  the  cold,  since  the  precipitate  will  be  deficient 
in  ammonia  if  thrown  down  from  a  hot  solution.  The  titration 
should  take  place  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  25^,  and  in  the  case 
of  cobalt  the  solution  to  be  titrated  should  not  contain  more  than 
O'l  gram  of  the  double  salt  in  100  c.c.  M.  J.  S. 

Oolorimetric  Bstimation  of  Arsenious  Acid.  By  J.  Mai  (ZeiL 
anal,  Chem.^  1902,  41,  362->-365). — Arsenious  acid  is  heated  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide*  and 
the  arsenious  chloride  which  distils  over  converted  into  sulphide  by 
impinging  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  calico  wetted  with  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  calico  is  tied  over  the 
mouth  of  a  funnel-shaped  vessel,  which  is  inverted  in  the  basin  con- 
taining the  hydrogen  sulphide  solution,  and  just  touches  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  It  is  necessary  to  pierce  a  few  holes  in  the  calico  with 
a  needle  to  allow  the  carbon  dioxide  to  escape  freely,  otherwise  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  forces  the  precipitate  through  the  fabric  It  is 
important  to  avoid  distilling  over  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
arsenious  chloride.  With  amounts  of  from  0*1  to  06  mgm.  of  arsenious 
oxide,  differences  of  0*1  mgm.  are  easily  distinguished.         M.  J.  S. 

The  Mareh-BerzeliuB  Arsenic  Deposit  By  William  Agkbotd 
(J.  Soe.  GhiBm.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  900— 901).— To  obtain  uniformly  brown 
deposits  of  arsenic,  the  current  of  hydrogen  should  be  slow,  combined 
with  a  sparing  evolution  of  areenic  hydride,  the  latter  condition  being 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  addition  of  the  arsenical  substance  to  the 
Marsh  apparatus.  The  rate  of  the  hydrogen  current  may  be  judged  by 
the  size  of  the  fiame  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  Blue  deposits  of 
arsenic  were  usually  observed  when  inorganic  substances  were  tested, 
and  the  author  concludes  that  in  this  state  the  particles  are  larger  than 
in  the  brown  deposits.  W.  P.  & 

Methods  for  Arsenic  Estimation  in  Malt  Liquors,  &c.  By 
Fbisdbjiio  W.  Riohabdson  {J.Sog.  CA«m./fk^.,  1902,21,901— 903).— The 
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anthor  prefers  a  modification  of  the  Gutzeit  test  to  the  Marsh-Berzelius 
method,  and  chars  the  malt  h'quor  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  removing  the  latter  by  evaporation  and  the  addition  of 
ferrous  sulphate  when  fuming  commences,  before  applying  either  test. 
The  sulphuric  acid  used  is  freed  from  arsenic  by  adding  1  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid  and  distilling.  In  some  experiments,  using  a  pure  solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  no  deposit  could  be  obtained  in  the  Marsh  tube, 
although  the  escaping  gases  gave  a  stain  on  mercuric  chloride  paper. 

W.  P.  S. 

Two  Possible  Causes  of  Discrepancy  in  Arsenic  Analysis. 
By  A.  J.  MuEPHY  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,,  1902,  21,  957— 958).— The 
writer  states  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in 
the  Marsh-Berzelius  test  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  that  the  longer 
it  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  oxygen  the  less  sensitive  it  becomes. 
Another  source  of-  error  is  that  when  arsenic  is  present  in  both  the 
-ic  and  -ous  forms,  the  deposit  appears  more  slowly  than  usual.  The 
remedies  are  to  prepare  fresh  standards  frequently  and  to  allow  a 
blank  to  run  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  apparatus  containing  the 
arsenical  substance.  W.  P.  S. 

(]k)8io'8  Biological  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Arsenic  and 
the  Formation  of  Organic  Arsenic,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium 
Ck>mpounds  by  the  Action  of  Fungi  and  Bcu)terla.  By  Albbbt 
Maassen  {Chmn.  Cmtr.,  1902,  i,  1245 — 1246  ;  from  Arh.  KaU,  Gea.-A., 
18>  475 — 489.  Compare  Gosio,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  381 ;  Abba,  CerUr. 
BaJa.  F(vr,y  ii,  4,  806  \  Morpurgo  and  Brunner,  Otstarr,  Apoth.-ZeiLf 
[ii],  1,  167;  Schmidt,  Diss.  Brlangm,  1899;  Abel  and  Buttenberg, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  299). — The  solid  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium 
are  attacked  by  Fenioillitim  breviccmle,  forming  volatile  substances. 
The  volatile  selenium  compound  has  a  mercaptan-like  odour,  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  arsenic  compound,  but  cultures  containing 
tellurium  emit  an  odour  resembling  that  of  garlic.  The  test  is  best 
made  by  adding  the  sterilised  aqueous  solutions  of  the  selenium  or 
tellurium  compounds  to  the  sterilised  nutritive  medium.  The  sulphides 
and  other  insoluble  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium,  as  well  as 
the  elements  themselves,  are  not  attacked  by  this  mould,  or  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  after  a  great  length  of  time,  and  in  this  respect 
these  non-metals  differ  from  arsenic.  Selenium  and  tellurium  com- 
pounds, on  the  other  hand,  are  attacked  by  many  fungi  which  do  not 
affect  arsenic  derivatives.  The  volatile  selenium  and  tellurium  com- 
pounds are  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  separation 
of  crystals  (compare  Biginelli,  Abstr.,  1901,  1,  20).  Whilst  in  the 
animal  organism  selenium  and  tellurium  compounds  are  converted 
into  ethyl  derivatives,  in  microbes,  methyl  derivatives  are  formed. 
The  reducing  property  of  the  cells  of  animals  and  microbes  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  substance  which  can  exercise  this  power  even  when 
removed  from  the  tissues,  but  the  formation  of  methyl  or  ethyl 
derivatives  seems,  however,  to  be  really  dependent  on  vital  processes 
occurring  only  in  the  organism. 

The  value  of  Oosio's  test  is  scarcely  affected  by  these  results,  since 
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selenium  and  tellurium  compounds  are  very  rarely  mefc  with,  and  a 
confirmatory  test  may  be  easily  made  with  a  microbic  culture  which 
attacks  selenium  and  tellurium  derivatives  but  not  arsenic  compounds. 

E.  W.  W. 

Titration  of  Free  Alkali  in  Presence  of  Nitrites.  By  Kubt 
Abndt  (ZeU.  (mcd.  Chsm.,  1902, 41, 359— 362).— At  low  temperatures^ 
free  ammonia  can  be  titrated  by  standard  acid  in  presence  of  the 
nitrites  of  ammonium  or  the  alkali  metals,  using  an  aqueous  solution 
of  aurin  as  indicator.  Carbonates  must  first  be  removed  by  banum 
chloride,  and,  in  presence  of  barium,  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  used 
for  the  titration.  Litmus  and  methyl-orange  may  also  be  used,  but 
the  end  reaction  is  sharpest  with  aurin.  M.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Oarbon  Dioxide  on  the  Borates  of  Barium.  By 
Louis  Clevslamd  Jones  (Amer.  J.  Soi.,  1902,  [iv],  14,  49—56.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  640). — On  passing  a  current  of  carbon  diozide 
through  an  aqueous,  or  alcoholic,  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  con- 
taining barium  metaborate,  the  latter  is  decomposed  with  formation 
of  boric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  portion  of  the  acid  is 
volatilised,  and  a  further  amount  is  lost  when  the  residue  is  heated  at 
a  high  temperature  to  effect  the  formation  of  the  barium  metaborate. 
The  action  of  boric  acid  on  barium  carbonate  is  but  very  incomplete, 
even  at  350^,  and,  owing  to  the  action  of  hydrated  barium  metaborate 
on  barium  carbonate  at  more  elevated  temperatures,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  residue  will  have  a  definite  composition.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  process  originally  proposed  by  Morse  and  Burton 
(Abstr.,  1888,  755)  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  estimation  of 
boric  acid.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Lithopone.  By  Oh.  Coffigmieb  {BuU.  Soc.  Chim^ 
1902,  [iii],  27,  829—832).— The  author  shows  that  lithopone,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  zinc  sulphide,  zinc  oxide,  and  barium  sulphate,  also 
often  contains  soluble  zinc  salts  which  have  no  value  as  paints.  In 
determining  the  commercial  value  of  lithopone,  therefore,  it  b  necessary 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  zinc  ozide  and  of  the  total  amount  of  zinc 
in  a  sample  after  extracting  with  warm  water.  A.  F. 

Micrometric  Assay  of  Gold  Minerala  By  Ouebbbau  {BuU.  Soe, 
Ghim.^  1902,  [iii],  27,  790— 792).— In  some  cases  of  gold  assay,  the 
amount  of  gold  obtained  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable  on 
the  balance.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  proposed  to  measure  the  diameter 
of  the  gold  grain,  rendered  spherical  by  fusion  in  a  boric  acid  bead,  by 
means  of  a  microscope  and  micrometer  eye-piece,  and  calculate  from 
this  the  weight  of  the  gold.  The  author's  experiments  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  method.  A.  F. 

Estimation  of  Albuminoid  and  Proteid  Ammonia.  By 
LtJDWia  W.  WiNKLKB  {ZeU.  anoL  Chem.,  1902,  41,  290— 300).— The 
following  process  is  proposed  as  an  improvement  on  that  of  Wanklyn 
for  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  impurities  in  natural 
waters.    To  100  o.c,  of  the  water  there  are  added  6  c.c.  of  N/6  sul- 
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phorio  acid  (or  sufficient  to  produce  an  acid  reaction),  and  5  o.c.  of  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  purified  potassium  persulphate.  The  flask  is 
immersed  in  the  steam  from  a  water-bath  for  15  minutes,  and  then 
thoroughl J  cooled.  The  contents  are  then  transferred  to  a  cylinder, 
and  5  c.o.  of  the  author's  modified  Nessler  reagent  containing  alkali 
tartrate  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  805)  are  added  drop  by  drop.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  100  c.c.  of  the  same  water  are  treated  in  the  cold  with 
the  same  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  modified  Nessler  reagent,  and 
persulphate,  and  then  sufficient  of  a  standard  ammonium  chloride 
solution  (1  c.c.  =  O'l  mgm.  NH,)  to  give  the  same  intensity  of  colour  as 
in  the  heated  sample.  This  mode  of  procedure  eliminates  the  correction 
for  the  ammonia  in  the  water  and  reagents.  Urea,  uric  and  hippuric 
acids  yield  considerably  more  ammonia  by  this  process  than  by  distil- 
lation with  alkaline  permanganate,  but  caffeine,  leucine,  tyrosine, 
aspartio  acid,  gelatin,  and  albumin  ^ield  approximately  the  same 
amount  by  both  processes.  Special  experiments  with  these  compounds 
show  that  the  results  are  independent  of  the  dilution.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  designation  "  proteid  ammonia "  should  be  reserved  for  that 
estimated  by  oxidation  with  persulphate.  M.  J.  S» 

Deteotion  of  the  Principal  ImpuritieB  of  Antitiraoene.  By 
Thbodob  H.£ehbens  {Reo.  trav.  chim,,  1902,  21,  252—253.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  351). — ^The  presence  of  carbazole  is  detected  by 
making  a  cold  extract  of  the  anthracene  with  ethyl  acetate,  allowing 
the  solution  to  evaporate,  redissolving  the  residue  in  a  few  drops  of 
the  same  solvent,  and  evaporating  on  a  watch-glass;  the  carbazole 
accumulates  at  the  edge  of  the  deposit,  and  on  mixing  a  small  portion 
with  a  drop  of  nitrobenzene  containing  a  few  crystals  of  phenanthra- 
quinone,  copper-coloured  plates  are  formed,  even  when  only  0*5  per 
cent,  of  this  impurity  is  present.  For  the  detection  of  phenanthrene, 
the  anthracene  is  extracted  with  benzene,  the  reagent  being  a-dinitro- 
phenanthraquinone  dissolved  in  nitrobenzene.  In  this  case,  mixed 
crystals  are  obtained  having  the  form  and  colour  of  the  brown  needles 
of  the  phenanthrene  compound  but  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
anthracene.  A.  F. 

Bstimation  of  Ohloroform  Vapour  in  Air.  By  Augustus  D. 
Walleb  (Froe.  Phytid.  Soo.,  1902;  J.  PhytM.,  OS,  xxxv— xxxvi). — 
A  bottle  filled  with  the  mixture  of  air  and  chloroform  vapour  is  con- 
nected with  a  water  manometer  and  with  a  small  pipette  by  which  5  o.c. 
of  olive  oil  can  be  discharged  into  the  bottle.  This  rapidly  absorbs 
the  vapour,  and  at  the  end  of  two  minutes  the  percentage  of  chloro- 
form is  directly  read  on  the  manometer,  which  is  empirically  graduated. 
In  some  experiments,  the  water  in  the  manometer  was  replaced  with 
paraffin  oil.  The  numbers  obtained  show  that  the  results  are  remark- 
ably accurate.  W.  D.  H. 

Soltsien's  Method  for  the  Estiniation  of  Sugar.  By  K.  Sohu- 
HANK  (Ch$m.  ZeU.,  1902,  26,  605).— The  author  having  tried  Soltsien's 
process  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  286),  states  that  the  results  are  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  Cuprous  oxide  may  be  completely  converted  into  copper 
oxide  by  ignition  with  or  without  the  aid  of  nitric  acid ;  sulphuric 
acid  should  not  be  added,  Jj.  db  K. 
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Detection  of  Wood-fLbre.  By  J.  Hbbtkobn  (Chmn.  Zeit.,  1902, 
26,  632). — ^Amylsulphurio  aoid  (this  vol.,  ii,  434)  is  not  the  only  colour 
test  for  wood-fibre,  as  the  other  alkyl  compounds,  and  particularly  the 
aromatic  sulphonic  acids,  possess  this  power  in  a  high  degree.  Ethyl- 
sulphuric  and  benzenesulphonic  acids  containing  a  little  free  sulphuric 
acid  give  blue,  bluish-green,  green,  and  greenish-yellow  colorations 
on  wood-fibre,  according  to  the  excess  of  free  acid  or  the  dilution. 
Naphthalenesulphonic  acids  cause  a  deep  indigo-blue  tinge,  whilst  the 
anthracenesulphonic  acids  and  their  oxidation  products  yield  deep  red 
colours  which,  if  the  liquid  is  diluted  or  somewhat  neutralised,  are 
orange  or  yellow.  If  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  until  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off,  the  reagest  gives  the 
most  intense  red  or  blue  colours  with  wood-fibre,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cellular  fibre  (Zellstoff)  is  also  somewhat  affected. 

L.  DB  K. 

Estimation  of  Colophony  in  the  Presence  of  Fatty  Acids. 
By  D.  HoLDB  {ZeU.  angevo.  Chem,,  1902,  16,  650— 667).— A  combina- 
tion of  the  methods  of  Twitchell  and  Gladdiug.  The  fat  or  soap  is  fully 
saponified  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide.  The  resulting  soap 
freed  from  alcohol  is,  if  necessary,  separated  from  unsaponifiable  matter 
by  extraction  with  benzene,  and  then  decomposed  by  meaus  of  hydror 
chloric  acid.  The  fatty  and  resinous  acids  are  removed  from  the  liquid 
by  repeatedly  agitating  it  with  ether,  and  this  is  then  evaporated.  The 
residue  is  now  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  treated  with  a  current 
of  hydrogen  chloride ;  the  product  is  boiled  with  water  and  dissolved  in 
ether.  The  aqueous  layer  is  neutralised  and  evaporated,  when  it  is 
again  acidified  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  The  uuited 
ethereal  solutions  are  shaken  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the  ether  is  then  alternately  shaken 
with  water  and  alkali.  The  resin  is  now  isolated  from  the  mixed 
alkaline  solutions  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitating 
with  ether,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  resin  in  a  fairly  pure 
state.  Traces  of  adhering  fatty  acids  are  now  removed  by  Gladding's 
silver  method.  Colophony  may  be  assumed  to  contain  8  per  cent,  of 
unsaponifiable  matter,  so  a  correction  should  be  applied  when  calculat- 
ing the  percentage  of  resin.  The  process  may  also  be  used  for  the 
estimation  of  resin  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ceresin  or  paraffin. 

L.  DB  E. 

Osmotic  Analysis  of  Urine.  By  Anton  Stetbbb  (Beitr,  chem., 
Physiol.  Paih.,  1902,  2,  312— 335).— Numerous  analyses  of  the  urine 
are  given  under  normal  conditions,  and  under  the  influence  of  certain 
drugs  and  of  certain  diseases.  The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to 
insist  on  the  importance  of  '  osmotic  analysis '  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
Among  the  pathological  conditions  described  are  three  cases  in  which 
one  ureter  was  compressed  by  new  growths.  In  all  three  cases  there 
was  a  great  decrease  of  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  urine. 

W.  D.  H. 

Jolles'  Method  of  Bstimating  Uric  Add  in  Urine.  By 
E.  RiOHTBB  {ZeU.  anal.  Chem.f  1902,  41,  350— 359).— Of  the  three 
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methods  in  use  for  estimating  uric  acid  in  nrine,  namely,  those  of 
Ludwig-Salkowski,  HopkiDs-FoIin,  and  Jolles  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  450), 
the  first  gives  results  about  2  per  cent,  too  low,  and  the  second  fails 
with  man  J  pathological  urines,  and  especially  with  those  which  contain 
crystaUine  deposits  of  uric  acid. 

The  author  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Jolles'  method  by  numerous 
test  analyses  of  pure  uric  acid,  and  draws  attention  to  the  special  pre- 
cautions necessary  for  obtaining  correct  results.  The  chief  of  these 
are  (1)  that  towards  the  end  of  the  oxidation  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion should  not  .be  added  in  larger  quantities  than  6 — 8  drops  at  once, 
although  time  may  be  saved  if,  when  the  yellow  colour  produced  by 
that  quantity  does  not  disappear  in  five  minutes,  the  mixture  is  made 
up  to  500  C.C.  and  boiled  for  an  hour,  2  c.c.  more  of  permanganate 
being  added  during  that  time ;  (2)  whilst  neutralising  with  soda,  the 
mixture  must  be  thoroughly  cooled,  especially  towards  the  close ;  (3) 
the  alkaline  mixture  must  be  transferred  to  the  azotometer  and  analysed 
immediately,  otherwise  traces  of  ammonia  will  be  lost  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  result  impaired.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Carbohydrates  in  Normal  Urine  by  the 
Schotten-Baumann  Method  of  Benzoylation.  By  B.  Beinbold 
(PflUger'a  Archiv,  1902,  91,  35— 70).— The  amount  of  benzoate  ob- 
tained from  normal  urine  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  method  varies 
greatly  with  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  more  especially  with  the 
amount  of  benzoyl  chloride  used,  the  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide 
present,  and  the  previous  treatment  of  the  urine  with  soda  or  basic 
lead  acetate.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  devise  any  modification 
of  the  method  by  which  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  carbohydrate 
is  precipitated  from  different  urines.  This  process,  therefore,  when 
applied  to  normal  urines,  does  not  yield  quantitative  or  even  strictly 
comparable  results.  A.  H. 

Separation  of  Ternary  Oompounda  and  Bases  firom  Animal 
or  Vegetable  Liquids.  By  S.  Dombbowski  (Compt.  rend.y  1902, 
186,  182 — 184).  Nitrogenous  Oompounds  and  Alkaloids  of 
Normal  Urine.  By  S.  Dombbowski  (iAid.,  244— 246).--The  ex- 
periments were  made  on  urine.  Normal  lead  acetate  is  added, 
and  various  nitrogenous  substances  are  separated  from  the  filtrate  by 
the  use  of  normal  mercury  acetate.  By  the  use  of  the  method,  it 
is  claimed  that,  among  other  substances,  various  alkaloids  and  mannitol 
can  be  separated  from  normal  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Blumenthal^s  Method  of  Estimating  Hippurio  Acid.  By 
Fbanz  Soetbbbb  {ZeU.  phynol.  Chem.,  1902,  86,  536— 539).— An 
examination  was  made  of  this  method  {Zeii.  Uin,  Med,,  40,  Heft.  3 
and  4),  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  it  is  untrustworthy.  Lewin's 
results  (ibid.,  42,  Heft.  4  and  5),  in  which  this  method  was  employed, 
are  therefore  useless.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Quanidine.  By  A.  YozIbik  {ZeU.  angew.  Chem., 
1902, 15, 670—672). — Eight  grams  of  the  guanidine  salt  are  dissolved 
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in  water  and  a  little  ammonia  and  the  solution  is  dilated  to  1  ^litre. 
When  clear,  25  c.c.  are  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  ammonium  picrate 
solution  prepared  by  dissolving  8  grams  of  ammonium  picrate,  0'075 
gram  of  guanidine  picrate,  and  5  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*91)  in  a 
litre  of  water.  After  6 — 12  hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
€k)och  asbestos  filter  and  washed  with  picrate  solution ;  after  removing 
the  adhering  liquid  as  much  as  possible  by  suction,  the  crucible  and 
contents  are  dried  at  110°  and  weighed.  The  precipitate  retains  1  and 
the  asbestos  layer  2*4 — 2*6  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ammonium 
picrate,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made ;  1  mol.  of  the  picrate  is 
equivalent  to  1  mol.  of  guanidine.  L.  db  K, 

Mioroohezuical  Detection  of  Alkylamines.  By  Thbodob  H. 
BEHBBNs(Zet<.anaZ.CA«m.,'1902,41,269— 279).— I.  Diaminea:  Separ- 
(Uion  from  Monoamines. — This  is  readily  effected  by  shaking  with 
benzoyl  chloride  and  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide,  thus  converting  the 
alkylenediamines  into  their. [dibenzoyl  derivatives,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water.  The  product  is  warmed  with  water  to  remove 
monoamines  and  ammonia,  then  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol.  Water  is 
added  to  incipient  turbidity,  which  is  removed  by  warming,  and  the 
solution  then  allowed  to  crystallise  under  the  microscope.  The  di- 
amines may  also  be  liberated  from  their  benzoyl  derivatives  by  heating 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  160 — 170°  in  a  sealed  tube  and 
distilling  with  sodium  hydroxide.  They  can  then  be  converted  into 
platinichlorides.  This  course  is  the  more  advisable  when  trimethylene- 
diamine  occurs  mixed  with  tetra-  and  penta-methylenediamines. 

II.  Monoamines.  A.  Group  Sepofratione. — ^By  distillation  with  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  are 
separated  from  the  non-volatile  tetra-alkyl  bases.  The  residue  (1)  is 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dried,  and  extracted  with  chloroform 
or  ifobutyl  alcohol,  in  which  the  chlorides  of  the  quaternary  bases  are 
soluble.  The  distillate  (2)  is  shaken  with  benzenesulphonic  chloride 
(Abstr.,  1892,  64)  and  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  primary 
amines  (including  ammonia)  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
benzenesulphonamides,  which  are  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide,  the 
secondary  amines  yield  insoluble  derivatives,  and  the  tertiary  are  not 
affected.  The  reaction  is  complete  in  five  minutes.  The  mixture  is 
warmed  to  decompose  excess  of  benzenesulphonic  chloride,  then 
cooled,  and  left  to  subside. 

(3).  After  subsidence,  the  alkaline  solution  is  removed  and  acidified, 
and  the  precipitate  obtained  is  shaken  with  benzene,  which  dissolves 
the  derivatives  of  the  primary  amines  and  of  ammonia,  leaving  the 
tertiary  amines  in  the  acid  solution  (4). 

(5).  The  sediment  from  (2)  containing  the  secondary  amines  is 
washed  and  extracted  with  benzene  or  chloroform. 

(6).  The  benzene  solutions  (3)  and  (5)  are  evaporated  in  small  glass 
tubes,  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  sealed  tubes  are 
heated  for  10  minutes  at  160° 

B.  Detection  of  the  Individual  Baeee, — ^The  saponified  product  of  A  3 
is  warmed  to  expel  the  acid,  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
one-third  of  it  diistilled  with  sodium  hydroxide.    The  distillate  is  added 
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to  the  other  two-thirds  and  the  whole  again  distilled.  Ammonia  is  thus 
removed.  Excess  of  soda  is  then  added  and  the  amines  are  distilled  over. 
They  are  then  converted  into  dinitro-a-naphthozides,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  crystalline  forms,  or  may  be  partially  separated 
by  treatment  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  secondary  amines  (A  5)  are 
similarly  distilled  and  converted  into  dinitronaphthozides. 

The  tertiary  amines  (A  4)  are  converted  into  platinichlorides  or 
ferrocyanideSy  which  are  examined  by  the  polarisoope. 

The  chlorides  of  the  quaternary  bases  (A  1)  are  also  converted  into 
platinichlorides  or  ferrocyanidee,  but  in  the  case  of  mixtures  the 
latter  give  confused  crystals. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  various  crystals,  as  also  those 
obtained  with  magnesium  acetate  and  sodium  phosphate,  uranyl 
acetate,  platinic  iodide,  platinous  chloride,  palladium  dichloride,  and 
ohloroanil,  are  described  in  the  paper.  M.  J  S. 

Estimation  of  Aoid-Albumin  in  Digestive  Mixtures.  By 
P.  B.  Hawk  and  William  J.  Gibs  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1902,  7, 
460 — 491). — By  careful  neutralisation,  almost  all  the  acid-albumin 
formed  during  digestion  can  be  precipitated.  Some  of  the  residual 
portion  may  be  obtained  by  boiling,  but  the  larger  portion  remains 
permanently  in  solution,  apparently  because  of  its  hydration  intonon- 
ooagukble  forms.  The  presence  of  proteoses  and  peptone  makes  no 
difference.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Use  of  Serum  Precipitants  for  the  Detection  of  Blood  Spots 
hi  Forensic  Medicine.  By  Jules  Oqieb  and  Hsbsghsb  {Ann,  Chim. 
anal.f  1902,  7,  241 — 245). — The  blood  spot  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
2  or  3  C.C.  of  the  solution  are  put  into  a  test-tube  10 — 12  cm.  long 
and  4 — 5  mm.  diameter.  A  number  of  similar  tubes  are  filled  with 
solutions  of  blood  of  apparently  the  same  strength  and  of  various 
origin,  such  as  blood  of  human  beings,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  dogs,  &c. 

After  adding  to  each  10  drops  of  the  serum  reagent,  the  tubes  are 
immersed  in  water  at  37 — 40^,  and  in  the  case  of  human  blood  a 
bulky  precipitate  will  form  after  about  10  minutes  and  be  fully 
deposited  after  half-an-hour.  No  notice  should  be  taken  of  any  small 
precipitate  forming  after  that  time,  as  other  kinds  of  blood  also 
gradually  precipitate.  Old  blood  spots  if  they  have  become  insoluble, 
may  also  be  recognised  by  this  means. 

The  serum  reagent  consists  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  rabbits 
which  have  been  repeatedly  subcutaneously  injected  with  the  serum  of 
human  blood.  At  a  temperatHre  of  -  6°  it  may  be  kept  active  for 
about  four  months.  L.  db  K. 

Qualitative  Reactions  of  Reducing  cuid  Oxidising  Diastases. 
By  M.  Emm.  Pozzi-Escot  {Ann.  Ohim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  260—262).— 
When  the  living  tissue  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin  decomposes 
hydrogen  peroxide  but  does  not  affect  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroidde 
with  tincture  of  guaiacum,  reductases  may  be  suspected.  In  this  case, 
they  are  treated  out  of  contact  with  the  air  with  solutions  of  indigo, 
litmus,  or  ferric  ferricyanide  and  any  reducing  action  observed.    They 
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also  cause  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  when  mixed  out  of  con« 
tact  with  air  with  sulphur  and  potassium  fluoride. 

Oxydases  may  be  recognised  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on  adding 
them  to  an  emulsion  of  water  and  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  exposing 
to  the  air.  They  also  reoxidise  phenolphthalin  to  phenolphthalein  so 
easily  recognised  by  alkalis.  Greiss'  reagent  and  m*phenylenediamine 
should  not  be  employed.  L.  db  K. 

Malt  AnaljBis.  By  Abthub  R.  Lino  (J.  Fed,  Inst.  Brewing, 
1902, 8, 441 — 454). — A  number  of  estimations  of  the  '  diastatic  power  * 
of  malt  were  carried  out  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Kjeldahl's 
*  law  of  proportionality.'  It  was  found  that  the  law  does  not  hold 
either  for  green  malt  or  for  low-dried  malt  when  their  extract  is 
allowed  to  act  on  a  solution  of  starch  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
'  diastatic  power '  as  usually  estimated  may  be  misleading,  since  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  '  law  of  proportionality '  only  very 
dilute  solutions  of  diastase  should  be  employed. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  extract. 
The  moisture  is  first  estimated.  Fifty  grams  of  finely  powdered  malt 
are  introduced  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  400  o.c.  of  water  at  72^  are 
added,  the  mixture  is  kept  at  65^  for  an  hour,  and  occasionally  shaken. 
The  mash  is  then  cooled  and  sufficient  water  added  to  make  the  total 
water  present  500  grams.  The  whole  is  then  mixed  and  filtered,  and 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtrate  is  determined.  The  volume  (F)  occupied  by 
the  dissolved  matter  from  50  grams  of  malt  can  then  be  calculated  by 

means  of  the  formula  F—  i^'Otn^lo^v  ^  ^^^^  f^ ^  *^®  number  of 
grams  of  dissolved  matter  in  100  c.c.  of  wort,  W  the  weight  of  water 
in  50  grams  of  malt,  and  J)  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  wort  (waters  1000). 

E.  G. 

[Oholine  as  a  Oriterion  for  Artificial  Brcuidy.]  By  Hein- 
RICH  Stbuve  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  284^289).^The  author 
considers  that  the  presence  of  choline  may  be  employed  as  a  criterion 
of  an  artificial  brandy,  as  that  substance  is  never  found  in  genuine 
brandy,  but  exist43  in  the  flavouring  ingredients  which  are  added  to 
commercial  alcohol  to  simulate  the  natural  spirit.  The  choline  is  de- 
tected by  Florence's  reaction  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii^  328).  The  aqueous 
residue  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol  from  50  c.c.  of  the 
brandy  b  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide,  and  dried.  The  dry  resid^ie 
is  extracted  with  97  per  cent,  alcohol  and  the  extract  evaporated 
to  dryness,  then  redissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water  and  dried  on 
a  microscope  slip.  A  drop  of  Florence's  iodine  solution  is  added 
and  the  preparation  examined  for  the  characteristic  iodocholine 
cryiatals,  M.  J.  S. 
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Effect  of  the  Presence  of  Hydrogen  on  the  Intensity  of 
the  Lines  of  the  Carbon  Spectrum.  By  Arthur  M.  Herbert 
{PhU,  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  4,  202—207).— When  an  induction  spark  ia 
passed  through  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  it  is  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  strong  red  line  of 
the  carbon  spectrum  rapidly  diminishes  with  increasing  percentage  of 
hydrogen,  far  more  rapidly  than  the  strong  violet  line  of  the  carbon 
spectrum  under  the  same  conditions.  In  a  mixture  with  5  per  cent. 
of  hydrogen,  the  red  lines  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  spectra  are 
about  equally  strong ;  in  a  mixture  with  50  per  cent,  of  hydrogen, 
the  red  carbon  line  is  scarcely  visible.  The  violet  carbon  line,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  distinct  in  a  mixture  with  90  percent,  of  hydrogen. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  when  carbon  monoxide  or  coal  gas  is  sub- 
stituted for  carbon  dioxide.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbon 
compounds  are  diluted  with  air,  the  intensities  of  the  two  carbon  lines 
diminish  more  or  less  equally.  Special  experiments  show  that  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  red  carbon  line  in  presence  of  hydrogen  is  not 
an  apparent  effect  due  to  the  glare  of  the  neighbouring  red  hydrogen 
line.  It  is  suggested  that  the  red  and  violet  lines  belong  to  different 
carbon  spectra,  and  that  the  molecular  combination  which  gives  rise  to 
the  red  line  is  destroyed  by  hydrogen.  J.  C.  P. 

Spectrti  of  Potassium,  Kubidium,  and  CsBsium,  and  their 
Mutual  Relations,  ^y  Hugh  Bamaob  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  1902,  70, 
303 — 312.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  645). — The  oxy hydrogen  flame 
spectra  of  these  metals  have  been  studied,  and  the  lines  observed, 
along  with  those  already  known,  have  been  sorted  into  three  series 
(a  principal,  and  a  first  and  second  subordinate  series).  Diagrams,  in 
which  oscillation  frequencies  are  taken  as  abscisssB,  and  either  (1) 
the  atomic  masses,  or  (2)  the  Fquates  of  the  atomic  masses,  as 
ordinates,  have  been  drawn,  and  these  show  the  close  connection 
between  the  spectra  and  the  atomic  masses.  Empirical  formulae  are 
given  by  which  the  two  subordinate  series  can  be  calculated  with 
considerable  accuracy,  and  the  two  limits  in  each  spectrum  towards 
which  the  two  subordinate  series  converge  have  been  determined. 
These  formulae  show  that  the  differences  in  the  corresponding  series 
depend  wholly  on  the  atomic  masses  of  the  elements.  J.  C.  P. 

Deviable  Bays  of  Radioactive  Substances.  By  E.  Rutherford 
and  A.  G.  Grier  {Phil  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  4,  316— 330).— Uranium, 
thorium,  and  radium  emit  both  deviable  and  non-deviable  rays,  the 
proportion  of  deviable  rays  being  largest  in  the  case  of  uranium; 
polonium,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  out  no  deviable  rays.  The  active 
products  separated  from  uranium  and  thorium  contain  all  the  substance 
responsible  for  the  deviable  rays,  whilst  the  original  radioactive 
material  still  retains  the  power  of  emitting,  in  the  case  of  uranium  a 
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large  proportion,  and  in  the  case  of  thorium  30  per  cent.,  of  the  non- 
(leviable  rays.  The  authors  think  that  most  of  the  (leviable  rays 
from  uranium  and  thorium  may  hs  given  out  by  a  secondary  product, 
derived  by  disintegration  from  the  uranium  or  thorium  molecule  ;  the 
difference  in  properties  between  these  secondary  products  (uranium  X 
and  thorium  X)  and  the  original  substances  renders  their  separation 
possible.  The  non  leviable  rays  may  be  due  to  the  other  secondary 
product,  or  to  an  inductive  action  of  UrX  or  ThX  on  the  mass 
of  the  radioactive  material.  J.  0.  P. 

Amalgam  Potentials,  and  the  Question  whether  Met-als 
Dissolved  in  Mercury  are  Monoatomic.  By  Fritz  Habbb  (Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  399— 406).— Meyer's  proof  (Abstr.,  1891, 
984)  that  certain  metals  dissolve  in  mercury  in  the  atomic  form  is 
regarded  as  invalid,  since  the  metals  may  dissolve,  not  as  such,  but 
in  the  form  of  mercury  compounds.  If  the  compound  formed  be 
represented  generally  as  Hg,n^r„,  then  Meyer  has  proved  n—1,  but 
assumed  wi  =  0.  The  author  deduces  a  new  expression  for  the  E.M,F. 
of  an  amalgam  concentration  cell,  based  od  the  supposition  that  a 
compound  Hg^nMn  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  mercury. 
This  expression  is  applicable  in  the  two  particular  cases  studied  by 
Meyer  (/oc.  cit.)  and  von  TUrin  (Abstr.,  1890,  1046),  and  is  analogous 
to  the  formula  obtained  by  Dolezalek  for  the  potential  difference  of 
two  accumulators  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  different  concen- 
tration. J.  C.  P. 

The  Potentials  of  Alloys  and  the  Formation  of  Superficial 
Layers,  being  an  Addition  to  the  Paper  on  the  Disintegration 
and  Pulverisation  of  Cathodes.  By  Fbitz  Haber  {ZeiX,  Elektro- 
c/tem.,  1902,  8,  541 — 582). — In  a  former  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  441),  it  was 
shown  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  alloys  of  sodium  with  lead  or  tin. 
Those  containing  small  quantities  of  sodium  evolve  hydrogen  slowly 
when  placed  in  contact  with  water,  and  in  a  solution  of  lithium 
chloride  in  methyl  alcohol  at  —80^  show  the  same  potential  as  lead. 
Those  containing  more  sodium  are  pulverised  in  contact  with  water 
and  show  a  higher  potential.  It  is  now  shown  that  the  low  potential 
of  the  less  concentrated  alloys  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial 
layer  of  lead  (or  tin)  in  contact  with  the  cold  liquid,  the  alloy  then 
behaving  as  if  it  consisted  of  lead  (or  tiu).  In  contact  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
this  does  not  occur,  the  potential  being  much  higher.  Alloys  of  other 
metals  which  form  compounds  exhibit  analogous  phenomena  :  for 
example,  the  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper  containing  more  copper  than 
corresponds  with  the  formula  Zo^Cu  have  the  same  potential  as  copper. 
Frozen  sodium  amalgam  also  behaves  in  this  way,  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  potentials  of  the  alloys  rise  in  steps  which  appear  to  corre- 
spond with  (a)  pure  lead,  (b)  a  mixture  of  Pb  and  PbNa«  which 
decomposes  water  slowly,  (c)  a  mixture  of  PhNa^  and  PbNa^  (the 
latter  compound  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  pulverisation)  and  {d) 
pure  sodium.  The  values  of  x  and  y  are  not  known.  The  tin  alloys 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  lead.  T.  £. 
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Transmission  of  Qfklvanic  Polarisation  through  Platinum 
and  Palladium  Plates.  By  Walthisr  Nernst  and  A.  Lessing 
{CJum.  Centr.y  1902,  ii,  240—241  ;  from  J^achr.  k.  Ges.  Wiss.  Gottingm, 
1902,  146 — 159). — Root's  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  hydrogen 
through  platinum  have  been  repeated  and  ezperimeuts  have  also 
been  made  with  a  small,  sealed,  platinum  test-tube,  the  Hurf  «ce  of 
which  was  platinised  where  it  was  in  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  potential  difference  between  the  inner  surface  and  the 
liquid  was  fir.st  measured  ;  the  outer  wall  was  then  polarised  and  the 
potential  inside  and  outside  again  determined.  According  to  Zermelo, 
if  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  diffusion  then  the  time  required  for  the 
concentration  (potential)  of  the  hydrogen  to  attain  a  certain  value 
on  the  other  side  of  the  plate  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  The  results  showed  that  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  the  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  diffusion  but 
rather  to  the  passage  of  electricity  through  pores  contained  in  the 
platinum  plates.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  direct 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  pores.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
passage  of  hydrogen  through  palladium  follows  Zermelo's  law.  Oxygen 
does  not  diffuse ;  the  action  of  the  oxygen  liberated  at  the  anode  or  of 
an  oxidising  agent  depen<ls  on  the  destruction  of  the  hydrogen  poten- 
tial on  the  other  side  of  the  plate.  The  diffusion  phenomenon  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  source  from  which  the  hydrogen  is  obtained  or  of  the 
method  'of  its  preparation.  The  concentration  of  hydrogen  on  one 
side  of  the  plate  is  not  affected  by  passing  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid  on  the  other  or  by  adding  a  reducing  agent  such  as  potass- 
ium cobalticyanide.  E.  W.  W. 

EQectrical  Oonductivities  of  Solutions  in  Ethyl  Bromide.  By 
Wladimir  a.  Plotnikofp  (J,  Rus8,  Phys,  Chem,  Soc,,  1902,  34, 
466 — 472). — The  author  has  made  measurements,  by  the  Kohlrausch- 
Ostwald  method,  of  the  electrical  conductivities  of  various  solutions  of 
aluminium  tribromide  and  of  the  compound  AlBr3,EbBr,Br2,CS2 ;  the 
conductivities  of  these  solutions  are  less  than  those  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  normal  salts.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  the  aluminium 
tribromide  solution  diminishes  considerably  as  the  dilution  increases. 
With  the  complex  compound,  however,  this  change  with  dilution  is  but 
small. 

Metallic  aluminium  is  deposited  on  the  cathode  when  aluminium 
bromide  in  ethyl  bromide  solution  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  but  the 
complex  compound  referred  to  above  cannot  be  electrolysed. 

T.  H.  P. 

Gkavanio  Cells  and  the  Phase  Rule.  By  W.  Reindkrs  (Proc. 
K,  Akad.  WeUmch,  Amsterdam,  1902,  6,  182— 193).— The  case  mainly 
discussed  by  the  author  is  that  in  which  the  electrolyte  contains  two 
different  metallic  salts,  M^Z  and  MgZ,  and  the*electrode  may  consist 
of  one  or  both  of  the  metals  Mj  and  Mg.  The  possibility  of  the  two 
metals  forming  a  homogeneous  liquid  or  solid  solution  or  a  compound 
is  taken  into  account.  The  paper  is  a  theoretical  one  and  not  suitable 
for  abstraction.  J.  C.  P. 
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Asymmetry  of  the  Blectrocapillary  Ourve.  By  Johannes 
Jacobus  van  Laar  (Zeit.  physikal,  Chem.,  1902,  41,  385 — 398.  CJom- 
pare  Palmaer,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  276;  1899,  ii,  347;  1901,  ii,  370; 
Smith,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  330). — A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  capil- 
lary electrometer.  The  electrocapillary  curve  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions  of  a  parabolic  nature,  which  cut  each  other  at  zero  potentiaL 
There  is  a  maximum  point  on  the  ascending  curve,  but  this  maximum 
need  not  correspond  with  zero  potential.  It  follows  that  Lippmann's 
capillary  electrometer  cannot  be  used  for  the  direct  determination  of 
potential  differences  between  metal  and  electrolyta  J.  C.  P. 

Eleotrolysis  of  Molten  Salts.  By  Guido  Bodlandbb  (Zeit,  anorg. 
Chem,y  1902,  32,  235— 238).— A  reply  to  Lorenz  (this  vol.,  ii,  691) 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  Suchy  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  369).  The 
author  has  considered  the  cell  studied  by  Suchy  from  a  thermodynamic 
point  of  view  and  finds  that  this  leads  to  a  conclusion  opposite  to  that 
experimentally  found.  J.  McC. 

Electrolysifi  of  Molten  Salts.  By  Richard  Lorenz  (ZeU.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1902,  32,  239— 246).— Polemical— a  reply  to  Bodlander  (see 
preceding  abstract).  The  author  justifies  the  methods  used  by  Suchy 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  369)  in  obtaining  his  results.  J.  McC. 

Bleotroohemical  Behaviour  of  Sulphur.  By  Friedbich  Wil- 
HELM  KCsTER  (Zeit.  Ekktrochem.,  1902,  8,  496—499). — The  author 
has  observed  that  during  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  a  polysul- 
phide  both  the  current  and  the  voltage  undergo  periodic  variations, 
which  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  deposition  of  sulphur  on  the  anode. 
The  periodicity  of  the  phenomenon  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand. 
In  order  to  throw  light  on  this,  a  number  of  measurements  of  the 
potential  differences  between  electrodes  of  platinum  or  of  silver  and 
solutions  of  sodium  polysulphides  are  made.  The  results  show  that 
such  electrodes  may  be  regarded  as  sulphur  electrodes,  just  as  a 
platinum  plate  saturated  with  oxygen  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxygen 
electrode.  T.  E. 

Laws  of  Blectrolysis  of  the  Vapours  of  Alkali  Salt.  By  Harold 
A. Wilson  {Phil  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  4,  207—214.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  722;  1901,  ii,  490). — When  a  salt  solution  is  sprayed,  and  the 
vapour  of  the  salt  is  caused  to  pass  between  two  electrodes  at  1350°,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  and  the  amount  of  electricity  transported  by 
it  are  proportional.  Further,  when  a  definite  amount  of  any  salt 
passes  between  the  electiodes,  the  saturation  current  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  salt,  and  the  factor  of 
proportionality  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  aqueous  electrolytes. 
These  results  demonstrate  the  complete  analogy  between  vapours  of  salt 
and  electrolytes,  so  far  as  the  passage  of  a  current  is  concerned. 

J.  C.  P. 

Electrolysis  of  Alkcdi  Chlorides  with  Platinised  Electrodes. 
By  Fbitz  Foersteb  and  Erich  MUller  {Zeit  Elektrochem.,  1902,  8, 
515—540). — The  authors  confirm  the  observation  made  by  Lorenz  and 
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Wehrlin  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  476)  that  the  EM,F,  required  to  electrolyse 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  with  a  platinised  anode  is  approximately 
0*5  volt  less  than  that  required  with  a  smooth  platinum  anode, 
but  show  that  the  only  difference  in  the  chemical  behaviour  of  such 
anodes  is  that  at  the  platinised  anode  oxygen  and  chlorate  begin  to 
be  formed  somewhat  later  and  at  a  higher  concentration  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite than  is  the  case  at  a  smooth  anode  ;  thereafter  the  two  behave 
similarly. 

Chemical  experiments  show  that  platinum  black  decomposes  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  into  oxygen,  and  hydrochloric  and  chloric  acids,  but 
that  the  velocity  of  the  change  is  far  too  small  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  these  substances  at  the  anode  during  electrolysis. 

The  P. 2).  between  a  platinised  platinum  cathode  and  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  a  little  chromate  is  constant, 
for  since  hypochlorites  are  not  reduced  appreciably  at  such  a  cathode, 
it  behaves  like  a  normal  hydrogen  electrode.  With  a  cathode  of  this 
kind  and  a  platinised  anode,  the  EM.F,  required  to  electrolyse  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  is  very  little  greater  than  that  theoretically 
needed,  2*23 +  cr,  where  2*23  is  the  E,M,F,  needed  to  decompose 
sodium  chloride,  o  the  current,  and  r  the  resistance  of  the  solution. 
With  a  smooth  anode,  the  E,M,F,  is  higher  by  a  quantity  which  in- 
creases with  the  duration  of  the  electrolysis  to  as  much  as  0*8  to  0*9 
volt.  A  similar  difference  is  found  in  all  cases  in  which  oxygen  is 
evolved  at  the  anode :  for  example,  in  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  sodium  hydroxide. 

These  large  differences  cannot  be  explained  by  differences  in  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  anode.  An  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  (from  which  no  oxygen  is  evolved  during 
electrolysis)  gave  a  difference  of  at  most  0*07  volt  between  smooth  and 
platinised  anodes. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  difference  may  be  due  to  the  greater 
polarisation  capacity  of  the  platinised  anode,  owing  to  which  the  con- 
centration of  the  occluded  oxygen  in  it  would  be  very  much  smaller 
than  in  a  smooth  anode.  T.  E. 

Meotromotive  Behaviour  of  Hypochlorous  and  Chloric  Acids. 
ByRoBBBT  LuTHBB  (-^ei*.  Elektrochem,,  1902,  8,  601— 604).— The  F.D. 
between  an  indifferent  electrode  and  a  solution  containing  hypochlorous 
and  hydrochloric  acids  and  chlorine  may  be  conditioned  by  any  one  of  the 
following  equilibria  {F  stands  for  an  electric  charge),  2Ci'  +  2F  ;zr  Olj ; 
Clj  +  2H30  +  2^  Zl  2HC10  +  2H-;  2Cr  +  H20  +  4i^  :;^  2HC10  +  2H-. 

In  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids  and 
chlorine  in  equilibrium  with  eachother^  the  ratio  Clj/H-  x  CI'  x  HCIO  — 
a  constant  (Jakowkin,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  736),  and  in  such  a  solution 
each  of  the  above  equilibria  would  give  the  same  F,D.  The  F.D, 
corresponding  with  the  first  is  known  from  the  E.M.F.  of  the  chlorine- 
hydrogen  cell.  The  author  shows  that  from  these  data  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  F,  D,  corresponding  with  the  remaining  two  equilibria  in 
solutions  containing  varying  quantities  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous 
acids  and  chlorine.  Applying  these  calculations  to  Miiller's  measure- 
ments (this  vol.,  ii,  591),  he  shows  that  the  second  equation  leads  to 
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impossible  or  highly  improbable  concentrations  of  chlorine  in  the 
solutions,  whilst  the  third  equilibrium  gives  concentrations  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  concentration  of 
the  hypochlorous  acid  used.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  P,D,  of  a 
platinum  electrode  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  equilibrium  2C1'  +  HgO  +  4^  ^  2H010  +  2H'.   T.  B. 

The  Behaviour  of  Hypochlorous  Acid  and  its  Salts  during 
Electrolysis.  By  Fbitz  Fos&ster  and  Erich  MCller  (Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1902,  8,  6^3— 638  and  665— 672).— Measurements  of  the 
discharge  potential  show  that,  in  solutions  of  equal  concentration, 
CIO  ions  are  discharged  at  a  somewhat  higher  potential  than  OH  ions, 
the  discharge  potential  of  01  ions  in  neutral  solution  being  still  higher. 
When  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid, 
is  electrolysed,  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  evolved  at  the  anode  and 
chloric  acid  formed  there.  This  is  most  simply  explained  by 
assuming  that  010  ions  are  di^^charged  and  then  react  with  water  as 
follows,  6010  +  3H3O  =  2HC10j  +  4H01  +  30.  The  01  ions  thus  formed 
are  discharged  at  once,  giving  chlorine  gas.  The  quantities  of  the 
products  found  are  in  good  agreement  with  this  view.  In  neutral  or 
alkaline  solutions  of  hypochlorites,  the  same  reaction  appears  to  take 
place ;  chlorine  is  not  evolved  as  gas,  however,  but  is  found  in  the 
solution  as  chloride,  which  takes  part  in  the  further  electrolysis. 

T.  E. 

Cuprous  Compounds.  By  Guido  BodlAndeb  {Zeii.  Elecktrochem., 
1902,  8,  514 — 615). — The  cuprous  ion  has  the  formula  Cu',  not  Cuj". 
The  electrolytic  potential  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  2)  of  cuprous  copper  is 
—  0*454  volt.  The  solubility  products  of  the  cuprous  halogen  salts  are, 
1-2  X  10-«  for  OuOl,  4-15  x  lO'S  for  OuBr,  and  5-06  x  10-i«  for  Cul. 
The  tendency  to  form  complex  ions  such  as  OuOl^'  is  measured  by  the 
equilibrium  constant  Jfc  =:  (OuOi2')/(Cu')(01')*.  The  value  of  ife,  ia 
3-96  X  10*  for  the  ion  OuOI,',  1-1  x  10^  for  CuBrg',  and  165  x  10®  for 
Oulj'.  The  solubility  product  therefore  decreases  and  the  tendency  to 
form  a  complex  ion  increases  as  the  discharge  potential  of  the  halogen 
diminishes.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  author's  theory  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  542).  T.  E. 

Electrolytic  Phenomena  at  the  Common  Surface  of  Two 
Solvents.  By  Wilhelm  Hittobp  (Ann,  Fhysik,,  1902,  [iv],  9, 
243 — 245.  Oompare  this  vol.,  ii,  58). — The  author  does  not  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  his  previous  results  {loc.  cit.)  given  by 
Nernst  and  Riesenfeld  (Ann.  Phydk,  1902,  8,  600).  It  is  shown 
that  the  transport  numbers  obtained  from  a  weak  gelatin  solution  of 
cadmium  chloride  have  the  same  values  as  those  obtained  from  an 
ordinary  aqueous  solution.  J.  0.  P. 

Electroafflnity  as  a  Bcusis  for  the  Systematisation  of  Inor- 
ganic Compounds.  By  Richard  Abeqg  and  Guido  Bodlandeb 
{Amer,  C/iem.  J.,  1902,  28,  220— 228).— A  reply  to  the  criticisms  of 
Locke  (this  vol.,  ii,  240).  £.  G. 
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Dissooiation  of  Dibasic  Acids.  By  Rudolf  WEascHKiDER 
{Monatah.,  1902,  23,  599—668.  Compare  Noyes,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii, 
365,  and  Smith,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  155,  284). — The  dissociatioD  constant 
for  the  second  hydrogen  atom  of  dibasic  acids,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously calculated  from  observations  made  with  the  acid  salt,  may  be 
calculated  from  the  molecular  conductivity  of  those  acids  which  show 
dibasic  dissociation  at  moderate  dilutions. 

If  g^  represents  the  univalent  ions  and  g^  the  bivalent  ions, 
present    when     1   gram-mol.   is   dissolved    in    the    volume   v,    then 

(1)  K^  yi(yi  +  ^92)     and(2)«  =  ?2(?i+^)      where  Z represents  the 

dissociation  constant  for  the  first  hydrogen  atom  and  8  that  for  the 

second.     The  equations  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  ion  is  calculated, 
7 

Xoo  ''tj[  +  lA  and  - —  =  ~ ,  are  equally  available  for  univalent  or  for 
l-n    l^ 

polyvalent  ions.  In  the  case  of  symmetrical  dibasic  ions,  the  mole- 
cular conductivity  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  concentration  and 
the  velocity  of  the  ions,  hence  (3)  fi  =  g-^fioo  +2g2{^M  +  h^)'  T^®  velocity 
of  carboxylic  ions  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  ion. 
Of  two  ions  containing  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  that  with  the 
greater  valency  has  the  greater  velocity.  The  difference  in  velocity 
is  not  proportional  to  the  difference  in  valency.     The  value  of  ^2  ^^ 

calculated  from  equations  (1)  and  (3) ; g.  =  m.,  M^-^/^°o  (mQo_ZJJ ^ 

and  hence  a, « ^illMk+L^ . 
/xoo 
In  the  case  of  unsymmetrical  dibasic  acids,  the  dissociation  of  the 
first  hydrogen  atom  results  in  a  mixture  of  two  acid  ions,  g{-^gi   -gi^ 
and  gives  therefore  two  dissociation  constants,  ^'  +  ^''»^;  hence  there 
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are  two  coDstants,  s*  and  s",  for  the  second  stage  of  the  dissociation, 
which  8tand  to  the  constant  determined  in  the  relation  a' =  1  +  6/6  « 
and  «"=(!  +6)«,  where  b  =  k'/k". 

The  values  given  on  the  preceding  page  have  been  calculated  from 
previously  published  conductivity  experiments,  partly  of  other  authors. 

The  author  compares  his  values  for  s  with  those  obtained  by  Smith 
{loc.  cit.)f  points  out  some  probable  sources  of  error,  and  concludes  that 
the  influence  of  constitution  on  the  dissociation  constant  of  the  second 
hydrogen  atom  is  not  so  simple  as  suggested  by  Noyes  {loc,  dt)  and 
Smith.  G.  Y. 

Boiling  Point  Curve  of  the  System— Hydramae  +  Water.  By 
CoRNELis  A.  LoBRY  DE  Bruyn  and  J.  W.  DiTO  {Proc,  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam^  1902,  6,  171 — 174). — The  boiling  points  of  hydrazine- 
water  mixtures  of  different  composition  have  been  determined,*  as  well 
as  the  composition  of  the  vapour  given  off  by  the  boiling  liquid  in 
each  case.  The  boiling  point  curve  shows  a  maximum  at  the  tempera- 
ture 120-6°  (pressure  771  mm.)  for  a  mixture  containing  58*5  NjH^ 
to41-5H20.  J.  C.  P. 

Studies  in  Vapour  Composition.  II.  By  Hector  R.  Carvkth 
(J,  Physical  Chem.,  1902,  6,  321—338).— A  contiouation  of  the 
author's  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  600).  A  simple  form  of 
apparatus  for  heating  a  system  by  vapour  is  described.  The  author 
extends  his  previous  discussion  to  three  component  and  multicomponent 
systems.  L.  M.  J. 

Numerical  Studies  on  The  Equation  of  Fluids.  An  Expan- 
sion Formula  for  Liquids.  By  Edouard  Mallet  and  L.  Fridbrich 
{Arch.Sci,  phys,  nat,  1902,  14,  60— 58).— The  f oi  mula  r  =  c  -  d  log 
(te  —  t)  was  proposed  by  Avenarius  for  the  expansion  of  liquids,  tc 
being  the  critical  temperature.  The  authors  find  that  if  te  be  replaced 
by  a  constant  A,  in  general  a  few  degrees  above  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, the  formula  gives  results  in  good  accord  with  the  experimental 
data  for  temperatures  up  to  30°  or  40°  below  the  critical.  The  formula 
permits  of  the  ready  calculation  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  any 
temperature  and  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  c  to  d  is  almost  constant, 
only  varying,  in  the  25  compounds  considered,  between  3*66  and 
3-90  with  a  mean  of  3-78.  L.  M.  J. 

Physical  Purity  of  Liquids.  By  F.  V.  Dwelshauvers-Dkry 
{Bull.  Acad,  roy.  Bdg.y  1902,  347—349.  Compare  Traube,  this  vol., 
ii,  557). — A  chemically  pure  liquid  consists  of  (a)  liquidogenic  mole- 
cules, (6)  gasogenio  molecules,  (c)  molecules  of  dissolved  extraneous 
gases,  especially  air,  the  relative  proportions  of  these  constituents 
depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  The  realisation  of  a 
physically  pure  liquid,  that  is,  one  consisting  of  liquidogenic  molecules, 
only,  could  not  take  place,  as  Traube  has  suggested  {loc,  cit,\  at 
absolute  zero,  since  solidification  would  occur  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  condition  was  secured  by  Donny  {Meni.  Acad,  roy.  Belg., 
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1845,    15)   who   eliminated   extraDeous  gases  from    water    by    slow 
ebullition  in  a  vacuum.  T.  A.  H. 

Formation  of  Hydrates  in  Aqueous  Solutions.  By  Otto 
ScHMATOLLA  (Ch^n,  Centr,^  1902,  ii,  495;  from  Apoth.-Zeit,,  17, 
490 — 491). — The  change  of  voluoie  which  occurs  when  alcohol  and 
water  are  mixed  has  been  measured  by  adding  small  quantities  of 
water  (3 — 10  c.c.)  to  a  litre  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  determining  the 
density  of  the  mixture  after  each  addition.  The  result  showed  that 
up  to  25  per  cent,  alcohol  there  is  a  contraction,  but  on  further 
dilution  the  volume  gradually  increases.  The  curve  obtained  from  the 
experimental  data  shows  numerous  breaks  in  continuity,  especially 
between  100  and  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  these  points  corresponding  with 
hydrates  containing  1/16,  1/8,  1/3,  and  IH^O.  The  transition  from 
contraction  to  expansion  of  volume,  however,  shows  no  break  in 
continuity  of  the  curve. 

When  alcohol  is  diluted  with  water,  two  processes  take  place,  (1)  the 
incorporation  of  the  freshly  added  solvent,  and  (2)  the  gradual  coalescence 
of  both  the  lowest  compounds  of  the  dissolved  substance  with  the 
solvent  to  form  more  complex  compounds.  E.  W.  W. 

Solubility  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  in  Aqueous  Salt  Solutions 
and  its  Interaction  with  the  Salts.  By  Chables  J.  J.  Fox 
(Zeit.  fhysikcd,  Chem.,  1902,  41,  458 — 482). — In  some  cases,  sulphur 
dioxide  is  more  soluble  in  salt  solutions  than  in  pure  water,  in  other 
cases  less  soluble,  the  alteration  of  solubility  being  nearly  proportional 
to  the  salt  concentration.  The  solubility  increases  from  sulphate  to 
iodide  in  the  series — sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  bromide,  thiocyanate, 
and  iodide,  and  from  cadmium  to  ammonium  in  the  series — cadmium, 
sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium.  The  determination  of  the  tempera- 
ture coefficient  of  the  solubility  shows  that  all  the  salts  except  the 
sulphates  form  complexes  containing  SO^,  apparently  of  the  type 
MX,SO^  (compare  Pochard,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  398).  These  conclusions 
are  borne  out  by  the  relative  conductivities  of  the  salt  solutions  with 
and  without  sulphur  dioxide.  The  conductivity  in  the  case  of  salts 
which  react  with  sulphur  dioxide  is  much  reduced,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  formation  of  complex  anions  with  low  mobility.  Potassium 
iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  and  thiocyanate  absorb  sulphur  dioxide  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  to  form  the  compounds  KXjSOj. 
The  compound  KN03,S02)  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  a  dissociation  pressure  greater  than  760  mm., 
and  cannot  therefore  be  obtained  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
other  compounds.  J.  0.  P. 

Double  Salts  in  Solution.  By  P.  N.  Evans  {Chem.  News, 
1902,  86,  4 — 5). — When  to  a  saturated  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  a 
second  electrolyte  is  added  having  an  ion  in  common  with  the  first, 
separation  of  the  first  electrolyte  in  the  solid  form  does  not  always  take 
place  ;  thus  a  solution  of  barium  nitrate  does  not  cause  the  separation 
of  barium  chloride  from  a  saturated  solution  of  the  latter.  Many 
instances   of   such  a   behaviour  are  given.     It  is  thought  that  this 
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peculiarity  is  due  to  the  formation  of  complex  negative  ions  insolation, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  double  salts ;  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  solid  form  from  these  solutions,  as  the  condition  that  the 
molecular  solubility  of  the  double  salt  should  be  less  than  that  of 
either  of  the  constituents  is  not  fulfilled.  The  molecular  solubility 
(solubility  divided  by  molecular  weight)  of  twelve  double  salts  is 
given  and  compared  with  that  of  their  constituents.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Insoluble  Inorganic  Compounds  in  Colloidal  Solution.  By 
CoRNELis  A.  Lobby  de  Bruyn  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  3079—3082). — When 
certain  insoluble  substances,  such  as  silver  chromate,  silver  chloride, 
or  sulphur,  are  formed  in  a  gelatin  or  sugar  solution,  a  clear  solution  is 
first  obtained  from  which  the  precipitate  only  separates  slowly.  In  the 
case  of  sulphur,  the  solution  slowly  develops  a  bluish-  or  brownish-red 
colour  from  a  sugar  solution  ;  the  different  colours  are  attributed  to  a 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  sulphur  particles.  J.  McC. 

Molecular  Concentration  of  Solutions  containing  Albumin 
and  Salts.  By  Lftojn  Fbedbricq  (BuU,  Acad,  Roy,  Belg.,  1902, 
437 — 444). — When  a  crystalloid  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
albumin,  cryoscopic  measurements  show  that  the  mixture  behaves  as 
if  the  molecules  of  the  crystalloid  were  distributed  in  the  volume  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  solution.  The  observations  were  made  on 
aqueous  solutions  of  egg-albumin ;  the  crystalloids  employed  being 
sodium  nitrate,  sodium  chloride,  and  carbamide.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  molecular  concentration  of  solutions  is  expressed  aa  gram- 
molecules  per  litre  of  solution  (Arrhenius),  or  as  gram-molecules  added 
to  1000  grams  of  water  (Rioiilt),  which  leads  in  the  case  of  concen- 
trated solutions  to  different  values  for  their  molecular  concentration. 

T.  A.  H. 

Bate  of  Coagulation  of  CoUoidcd  Silicic  Acid.  By  Walter 
Flbmminq  {Ztit.  pkysikal,  Chem.,  1902,  41,  427— 457).— Colloidal 
silicic  acid  was  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  water  glass  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  coagulation  was  regarded  as  complete  when  the 
containing  vessel  could  be  inverted,  or  when  the  mixture  ceased  to 
drop  ;  for  the  latter  method,  an  apparatus  was  devised  to  register  the 
intervals  of  time  between  successive  drops.  The  rate  of  coagulation 
increases  with  rising  temperature  and  with  increasing  concentration  of 
the  silicic  acid.  Hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  have  a  catalytic  effect 
on  the  rate  of  coagulation  ;  as  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions 
increases,  the  coagulation  is  first  retarded  and  then  accelerated  ;  as 
the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  increases,  the  coagulation  is  first 
accelerated  and  then  retarded.  J.  C.  P. 

Intramolecular  Rearrangement  in  Halogen-aoetanilides, 
and  its  Velocity.  By  Jan  J.  Blanksma  {Proc,  K,  Akad.  Wetenaeh. 
Afnsterdam,  1902,  6,  178—182.  Compare  this  vol.,  i,  600; 
Chattaway  and  Orton,  Proc.,  1902,  18,  200). — In  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetylchloroanilide  is  gradually  transformed  into  p-chloro- 
acetanilide,  and  since  only  the  former  of  the  two  compounds 
liberates   iodine   from    potassium  iodide,  the    course   of    the    trans- 
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formatioQ  may  be  followed  quantitatively.  The  reaction  was  carried 
out  in  20  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution  at  25°,  and  the  velocity  constant 
was  found  to  be  that  for  a  unimolecular  reaction,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  transformation  consists  in  an  intramolecular  rearrangement 
of  atoms  (compare  the  oase  of  the  bromoamides  studied  by  van  Dam 
and  Aberson,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  88).  When  double  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  velocity  constant  is  nearly  four  times 
as  great.  With  sulphuric  acid,  the  conversion  takes  place  very  slowly, 
and  the  velocity  coefficient  is  not  so  satisfactorily  constant.  In 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcoholic  solutions,  the  reaction  proceeds  with 
increasing  velocity  owing  to  the  production  of  a  catalyser. 

The  reaction  studied  in  this  paper  is  much  accelerated  by  light,  and 
it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  the  radicles  Br,  CI,  NOg,  NO,  and  0 
attached  to  nitrogen,  change  places,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
with  an  H  atom  in  the  nucleus.  J.  0.  P. 

Velocity  of  Decomposition  of  Bromosuccinio  Acid  in 
Aqueous  Solution.  I.  Course  of  the  Reaction  at  50°.  By 
WoLP  MUlleb  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem,,  1902,  41,  483— 497).— In 
aqueous  solution,  bromosuccinio  acid  decomposes  into  hydrogen 
bromide  and  either  fumaric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  fumaric  and  malic 
acids,  according  to  the  concentration;  the  nature,  however,  of  the 
organic  acid  produced  in  the  decomposition  has  no  effect  on  the 
reaction  velocity.  In  presence  of  strong  acids,  the  decomposition  is 
retarded,  and  thus  the  decomposition  is  a  case  of  autocatalysis,  inas- 
much as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  acidity.  The  author 
makes  the  assumption  that  the  reaction  velocity  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  bromide  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  undecomposed 
bromosuccinio  acid,  and  it  is  found  that  the  equation  based  on  this 
assumption  satisfactorily  represents  the  course  of  the  reaction.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  strong  acid  is  added  to  begin  with,  so  large  that 
the  increase  of  acidity  during  the  reaction  is  relatively  negligible, 
the  reaction  is  unimolecular.  The  assumption  referred  to  above  is  in 
accordance  with  Euler's  theory  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  532).  J.  0.  P. 

Inversion.  By  Carl  Kullgben  {Zeit,  phyaikal,  Chem.,  1902,  41, 
407—426.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  149,  496).— Attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  percentage  hydrolysis  of  inorganic  salts 
from  the  acceleration  of  sugar  inversion  induced  by  these  have,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  given  a  doubtful  result,  because  the  inversion 
coefficient  obtained  at  temperatures  near  100°  is  not  constant,  but 
increases  rapidly  with  the  time.  Even  pure  solutions  of  sugar  are 
inverted  on  prolonged  heating  at  100^  (compare  Ray  man  and  Sulc, 
Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  136  ;  Smith,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  155),  and  the  inversion 
coefficient  rapidly  increases.  This  inversion  of  pure  sugar  solutions 
may  be  attributed  to  the  hydrogen  ions  derived  from  the  water  itself, 
from  the  sucrose  (compare  EuUgren,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  496),  and  from 
the  invert  sugar  (compare  Cohen,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  716).  The  author 
proves,  however,  that  only  the  first  stage  of  the  inversion  can  be 
quantitatively  accounted  for  in  this  way ;  his  own  numerous  experi- 
ments show  that   as   the   inversion  coefficient  increases,    there  is  a 
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formation  of  acid  (apparently  from  the  invert  sugar)  in  gradually 
increasing  quantity,  this  quantity  being  nearly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  invert  sugar.  On  the  basis  of  this  observation,  the 
equation  dx/dt  =  k,x{A  -  x)  is  formulated,  and  it  is  found  that  this 
represents  satisfactorily  the  latter  and  major  part  of  the  inversion 
process. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  similar  formation  of  acid,  leading, 
in  most  cases,  to  a  rapid  increase  of  the  inversion  coefficient,  when 
salts  are  present.  With  certain  highly  hydrolysed  salts,  notably 
those  of  aluminium,  the  inversion  coefficient  is  satisfactorily  constant, 
because  the  rdle  of  the  acid  produced  during  inversion  is  insignificant 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  hydrolysed  salt ;  and,  more  generally, 
the  smaller  the  percentage  of  hydrolysis  of  the  salt,  the  greater  is 
the  relative  increase  of  the  inversion  coefficient. 

J.  C.  P. 

Synthetic  Analysis  in  Ternary  Systems.  By  A.  W.  Browne 
{J,  Physical  Chem.,  1902,  6,  287— 312).— It  has  been  shown  that  the 
compel tion  of  a  solid  phase  separating  from  a  solution  may  be  deter- 
mined by  (1)  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  mother  liquor  with 
that  of  the  original  solution,  and  (2)  by  determining  the  composition 
of  the  solid  which  can  be  added  to  the  system  without  disturbing  the 
equilibrium.  The  method  has  been  tested  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  solid  phase  varies,  and  the  following  systems 
were  investigated.  (1)  Potassium  chloride,  hydrogen  chloride,  and 
water;  solid  phase,  a  pure  component,  potassium  chloride.  (2) 
Sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  and  water ;  solid  phase,  Na^SO^.lOH^O, 
a  binary  compound  of  components.  (3)  Barium  chloride,  hydrogen 
chloride,  and  water ;  solid  phase,  BaCl2i2n20,  a  binary  compound.  (4) 
Ferric  chloride,  hydrogen  chloride,  and  water  ;  solid  phase,  hydrated 
ferric  chloride.  (5)  Potassium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
water;  solid  phase,  a  solid  solution  of  ammonium  and  potassium  sul- 
phates. The  graphic  method  of  calculation  by  the  aid  of  the  equilateral 
diagram  was  also  employed,  and  the  conditions  for  accurate  results  are 
discussed.  L.  M.  J. 

Formation  of  Mixed  Crystals  by  Sublimation.  By  Giuseppe 
Bruni  and  M.  Padoa  (Atti  R.  Accad,  Linoei,  1902,  [v],  11,  i, 
565 — 569). — The  authors  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  mixed  crystals 
by  sublimation,  their  method  of  working  being  as  follows.  The  mixed 
substances  were  melted,  and  the  mass  afterwards  powdered  and  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  tube,  which  was  sealed  up  after  the  pressure  in  it 
had  been  reduced  to  12 — 14  mm.  of  mercury.  The  tube  was  then  heated 
in  a  bath  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  below  the  melting  point  of 
the  mixture. 

From  a  mixture  of  azobenzene  and  stilbene,  mixed  crystals  were  ob- 
tained containing  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  stilbene  than  the 
original  mixture.  Mixed  crystals  were  also  prepared  from  mercuric 
bromide  and  iodide,  the  latter  being  present  in  smaller  proportion  than 
before  sublimation. 

The  relation  between  the  original  and  final  concentrations  of  the 
components  gives  a  measure  of  the  distribution-coefficients  of  the  sub- 
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stances  between  the  heated,  solid  mixture  and  the  mixed  vapour  in 
contact  with  it. 

The  crystals  formed  by  sublimation  of  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide 
together  are  mixed  crystals,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Selmi  in  1844, 
although  the  latest  text-books  state  that  they  are  compounds  of  the 
compositions  Hgl2,HgCl2  and  HgIj,2HgCl2.  T.  H.  P. 

Weights  of  Atoms.  By  Loed  Kelvin  {PhU,  Mag.,  1902,  [vi],  4, 
177 — 198). — A  review  of  the  theoretical  and  experimental  work  which 
has  been  done  on  the  problem  of  absolute  molecular  dimensions,  and 
questions  connected  therewith.  The  author  himself  estimates  that  the 
number  of  molecules  present  in  1  c.c.  of  a  gas  is  not  less  than  10^^, 
and  is  probably  greater.  On  the  basis  of  this  value,  the  weight  of  one 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  calulated  to  be  0'9  x  10"  2*  gram.     J.  C.  P. 

Mathematical  Ezpression  of  the  Valency  Law  of  the  Peri- 
odic Table,  and  the  Necessity  for  Assuming  that  the  Elements 
of  its  First  Three  Q-roups  are  Polyvalent.  By  Geoffbey  Martin 
(Chem,  New8^  1902,  88,  64 — 65). — By  representing  the  valencies  and 
the  group  numbers  of  the  elements  on  a  system  of  ordinates,  the 
author  arrives  at  the  equation,  v'  -  n*  -  8(v  -  n)  =  0,  as  giving  the  la  17 
of  valency  for  elements  of  moderate  atomic  weight  and  at  the  normal 
temperature,  where  v  represents  the  valency  and  n  the  group  number. 
As  a  result,  the  elements  of  the  first  three  groups  should  be  poly  valent, 
that  is,  should  act  with  several  different  degi  ees  of  valence  towards  other 
radicles.  The  polyvalent  character  of  these  elements  is  shown  in  their 
compounds  with  metals.  K.  J.  P.  O. 
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The  Hydrates  of  Perchloric  Acid.  By  H.  J.  van  Wyk  {ZeU. 
anorg,  Chem,,  1902,  32,  115 — 120). — The  melting  point  curve  of  all 
mixtures  of  perchloric  acid  and  water  has  been  determined.  This  has 
been  found  to  consist  of  the  melting  point  curves  of  five  hydrates 
along  with  the  ice  curve  and  the  curve  for  solid  perchloric  acid.  The 
melting  point  of  perchloric  acid  is  -  83° ;  that  of  HClO^jHgO  is  50° ; 
that  of  HC104,2HjOis  -206°;  that  of  HC104,3H20  is  -47°;  that 
of  HCl04,4H20is  -40°;  and  that  of  HC104,6H20  is  -45°.  There 
also  exists  a  metastable  hydrate  which  melts  at  -  64°.  J.  McO. 

The  Behaviour  of  Bromine  to  High  Pressure  Electric 
Discharges.  By  Karl  Kellnbr  {Zeit.  Elektrochem,,  1902,  8, 
600 — 604). — Pure,  dry  and  air-free  bromine  is  enclosed  in  double-walled 
tubes,  similar  to  ozone  tubes,  and  submitted  to  an  alternating  current 
at  250,000  to  300,000  volts  pressure,  obtained  by  means  of  a  Tesla 
transformer.  After  some  hours,  a  sulphur-yellow,  crystalline  deposit 
appears  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  when  small  quantities  of  bromine 
are  used  the  whole  may  be  transformed  into  the  new  substance.  The 
author  states  that  the  glass  itself  takes  no  part  in  the  change.      T.  E. 

Preparation  of  Periodates.  By  Ferdinand  Roques  and  Auguste 
GERNOROB8  {J.   Phorm.   Ckim.,   1902,   [vi],    16,    120— 121).— AlkaU 
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periodates  are  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  a 
hypochlorite  on  an  iodide  in  alkaline  solution.  Fifty  grams  of 
potaRsium  iodide  and  20  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  a  large  excess  of  sodium  hypochlorite  is  added.  On  heating 
the  mixture  on  the  water-bath,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  crystalline 
sodium  periodate  is  gradually  deposited.  H.  R.  Le  S. 

Liquid  Air.  By  Ars^ne  d'Arsonval  (Ann.  Chim,  Phps.,  1902, 
[vii],  26,  433 — 460). — An  historical  summary  of  the  methods  devised 
to  prepare  liquid  air,  and  an  account  of  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  aid  of  this  product.  G.  T.  M. 

Preparation  of  Ozone.  By  Carl  Arnold  and  Curt  Mbntzbl 
{Ber.,  1902,  35,  2902— 2907).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  691. 

Ozonic  Acid.  By  Adolf  von  Bagter  and  Victor  Villiger  {Ber,, 
1902,  36,  3038— 3039).— Solid  potassium  hydroxide  is  coloured  an 
intense  orange-brown  by  ozone  (Wurtz,  Diet,  Chim,,  p.  721).  The 
colour  is  at  once  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  water  and  a  vigorous 
evolution  of  gas  occurs.  The  coloured  substance  appears  to  have  no 
oxidising  properties  and  hydrogen  peroxide  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
aqueous  solution.  A  similar  coloration  is  produced  when  ozonised 
oxygen  is  passed  into  40  per  cent,  aqueous  potash  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  but  the  colour  disappears  when  the  solution  is  removed  from 
the  freezing  mixture.  Rubidium  hydroxide  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner,  whilst  sodium  hydroxide  is  only  colourei  a  faint  yellow.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  potassium  compound  is  potassium  tetra-oxide, 
and  in  this  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  salt  of  an  ozonic  acid, 
03  +  H20  =  H20^.  A.H. 

Amorphous  Sulphur.  By  Alexander  Smith  and  Willis  B. 
Holmes  {Ber,,  1902,  35,  2992— 2994).— The  solidifying  point  of 
molten  sulphur  depends  on  the  amount  of  amorphous  sulphur,  which 
the  sample  contains.  Thus  when  32  grams  of  amorphous  sulphur  are  dis- 
solved in  100  grams  of  molten  crystalline  sulphur,  the  solidifying  point  is 
■  depressed  from  119'25°  to  42*5°,  a  result  which,  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  latent  heat,  would  show  that  the  molecule  of 
amorphous  sulphur  is  Sg.  If  crystalline  sulphur  is  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  448°  for  1^  hours  and  then  suddenly  cooled  by  ice,  about  31 
per  cent,  is  converted  into  the  amorphous  variety.  The  proportion  of 
amorphous  sulphur  formed  can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  or  by  passing  air,  sulphur  dioxide,  or  hydrogen  chloride 
through  the  molten  mass ;  it  can  be  decreased  by  longer  heating,  the 
addition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  or  by  passing  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonia  through  the  molten  mass.  The  sub- 
stances, with  the  exception  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  have  the  latter 
action,  will  also  reduce  the  amount  of  any  amorphous  sulphur 
previously  formed.  R.  H.  P. 

Relations  of  Sulphur  and  Iodine,  and  the  Iodides  of  Sulphur. 
By  R.  W.  Emebson  MacIvor  {Chem,  Nevoa,  1902,  86,  5 — 7.  Com- 
pare ihid,y  1874,  30,  179). — The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence 
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of  the  compouQd  Sglj  is  discussed ;  the  author  concludes  that  this 
compound  has  not  been  obtained,  and  that  the  blackish-grey  material 
obtained  by  heating  the  elements  mixed  in  atomic  proportion,  which 
melts  at  66^,  and  not  at  60°,  is  probably  a  solid  solution.    K.  J.  P.  0. 

Theory  of  the  Lead  Chamber  Process.  By  Fr.  Riedel  (Zeit, 
angew.  Chem.,  1902,  15,  858 — 864). — A  reply  to  Lunge  (this  vol., 
ii,  605)  and  to  Haagn  (this  vol.,  ii,  604).  The  author  discusses  the 
question  of  an  optimum  temperature  in  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  the  lead  chamber  process.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Formation  of  Dithionic  Acid.  By  Ubaldo  Antony  {Gazzetta, 
1902,  32,  i,  514— 517).— In  a  paper  by  Meyer  (this  vol.,  ii,  14)  on 
this  subject,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  author  with 
Lucchesi  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  299)  and  with  Manasse  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
753).  The  author's  results  have  anticipated,  and  are  more  compre- 
hensive than,  those  of  Meyer.  T.  H.  P. 

Mixed  Crystals  of  Sulphur  and  Selenium.  By  W.  E.  Hingeb 
(Zeit  anorg,  Chem,,  1902,  32,  183— 218).— An  account  is  given  of  all 
the  previous  work  which  has  been  carried  out  on  mixtures  of  these 
two  elements  and  the  compounds  which  they  have  been  said  to  form. 

Molten  sulphur  and  molten  selenium  are  miscible  in  all  proportions, 
but  when  the  atomic  percentage  of  selenium  is  greater  than  10,  crystal- 
lisation does  not  take  place  easily.  Even  by  very  slowly  cooling,  the 
mixture  solidifies  in  an  amorphous  form,  and  when  the  percentage  of 
selenium  is  high,  crystallisation  can  only  be  made  complete  by  heating 
for  many  hours  near  the  melting  point.  The  crystalline  mixtures 
probably  contain  only  mixed  crystals ;  no  evidence  could  be  found  of 
the  formation  of  a  compound.  The  following  melting  points  of 
mixtures  were  determined  by  the  thermometric  and  dilatometric 
methods  : 


Composition  in 

Thermometric. 

Dilatometric. 

atomic  percentage  of 
selenium. 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

m.  p. 

m.  p. 

m.  p. 

m.  p. 

0 

118-2° 

119° 





10 

114 

116-6 

— 

— 

20 



lU-2 

109° 

115° 

30 



108 

— 

— 

40 



106 

100 

105 

•60 



130 

108 

130 

56 





126 

135 

60 



136 

— 

— 

65 

.... 

— 

137 

149 

70 



150 

— 

— 

74 





147 

160 

80 



170-5 

160 

185 

85-5      • 



— 

162 

190 

90 



188 

176 

200 

100 

217-4 

217-8 

— 

— 

These  results  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  melting  point  curve. 
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From  the  molten  mixture,  three  series  of  mixed  crystals  may  be 
formed:  (a)  moDOclinic  mixed  crystals  (of  the  type  of  monoclinic 
sulphur)  with  0  to  27  atomic  percentage  of  selenium;  (b)  monoclinic 
mixed  crystals  (of  the  type  of  the  second  monoclinic  modification  of 
sulphur?)  with  aliout  50  to  82  atomic  percentage  of  selenium;  and  (c) 
bexagonal-rhombohedric  mixed  crystals  (of  the  type  of  metallic 
selenium)  with  ±87  to  100  atomic  per  cent,  of  selenium. 

When  selenium  is  added  to  sulphur,  the  transition  point  (95 '5°) 
from  the  monoclinic  to  the  rhombic  variety  is  lowered ;  when  2*05 
atomic  per  cent,  of  selenium  is  present  the  transition  point  is  93*5° ; 
with  4*26  atomic  per  cent,  it  is  91 — 93°;  with  7  atomic  per  cent,  it  is 
83—86°,  and  with  12  atomic  per  cent,  it  is  76—82°  The  mixed 
crystals  of  series  (a)  therefore  exhibit  the  same  transition  from 
monoclinic  to  rhombic  crystals  below  a  certain  temperature  that 
sulphur  does.  The  mixed  crystals  of  the  other  two  series  do  not  show 
any  transition. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  there  exist  a  series  of  rhombic  crystals 
with  0  to  10  per  cent,  of  selenium,  and  the  second  (extending,  how- 
ever, only  from  55 — 75  atomic  per  cent,  of  selenium),  and  the  third 
series  just  mentioned. 

Selenium  dissolves  in  carbon  disulphi^e  only  to  the  extent  of  one 
part  per  thousand,  but  sulphur-selenium  mixtures  are  so  soluble  that 
a  solution  can  be  obtained  containing  up  to  1  per  cent,  of  selenium. 

J.  McC. 

Liquid  Hydrosol  of  Selenium.  By  Alexander  Gutbieb  (Zeit. 
anorg.  Cliem.,  1902,  32,  106 — 107). — Liquid  hydrosol  of  selenium  has 
already  been  obtained  by  Schultze  (Abstr.,  1886,  302).  The  hydrosol 
can  be  obtained  by  reducing  selenium  dioxide  in  very  dilute  solution 
with  hydrazine  hydrate  ;  the  solution  is  then  dialysed.  The  hydrosol 
is  a  reddish  liquid  when  examined  by  transtuitted  light  and  shows  a 
blue  fluorescence  in  reflected  light.  Electrolytes  cause  the  precipita- 
tion of  gelatinous  red  selenium,  which  becomes  black  on  heating. 

Slow  evaporation  of  the  hydrosol  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  diminished  pressure  occasionally  leads  to  a  solid  hydrosol. 

The  pseudo-solution  can  also  be  obtained  by  reduction  with 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  but  when  so 
prepared,  it  does  not  keep  well.  J.  McC. 

Tellurium.  By  Alexander  Gutbieb  {Zeil.  anorg.  Chem.^  1902,  32, 
31—50.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  687).— Crude  **  36  per  cent." 
tellurium  from  Selmeczbdnya  (Hungary)  contains,  besides  tellurium, 
antimony,  copper,  bismuth,  and  iron ;  **  72  per  cent.''  tellurium  of 
the  same  origin  contains  zinc,  sulphur,  silica,  and  tellurium  dioxide  as 
well  as  the  elements  mentioned.  The  substance  sold  as  "  purest " 
tellurium  contains  only  about  95  per  cent,  of  that  element.  The 
Hungarian  tellurium  contains  no  selenium.  The  analysis  was  made 
by  dissolving  the  dried  substance  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids  and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  was  dissolved  in 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  at 
70 — 80°.      The    precipitate    contained    the   sulphides   of    tellurium, 
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antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth ;  it  was  treated  with  a  warm  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide,  and  in  the  filtrate  the  tellurium  was  precipi- 
tated bj  hydrazine  hydrate  (compare  loc,  cit).  The  bismuth  was 
separated  from  the  copper  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid 
and  precipitating  as  carbonate.  The  other  metals  were  estimated  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  author  does  not  agree  with  Kothner  (this  vol.,  ii»  67)  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  tellurium  is  from  the  basic  nitrate,  bnt  recom- 
mends the  preparation  from  telluric  acid  by  freeing  this  from  water 
of  crystallisation  at  a  low  temperature,  converting  it  into  tellurium 
dioxide,  and  reducing  this  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  distilling  two 
or  three  times  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  tellurium  is  obtained 
quite  pure  in  the  form  of  a  tin-white  metal  which  can  easily  be 
reduced  to  a  grey-  powder. 

Tellurium  is  dissolved  to  a  very  slight  extent  by  methylene  iodide  ; 
this  is  not  a  purely  physical  action,  but  is  caused  by  the  formation  of 
a  small  quantity  of  tellurium  iodide  which  dissolves. 

The  chemical  behaviour  of  pure  tellurium  has  been  examined.  In 
a  fine  state  of  division  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
It  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  and  if  the  proper 
amount  of  acid  be  used  it  is  difficult  to  precipitate  tellurous  acid  by 
the  addition  of  water ;  the  nitric  acid  solution  contains  no  telluric 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  red  solution 
from  which  tellurium  is  separated  when  water  is  added.  If  the  red 
solution  be  boiled  for  some  time,  white  crystals  of  pyrotelluryl  sul- 
phate, 2Te02,S03,  separate  ;  the  crystals  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  decompose  on  heating  with  water.  No  compound  analogous  to 
KCNSe  containing  tellurium  could  be  obtained.  When  concentrated 
solutions  of  telluric  acid  and  potassium  thiocyanate  are  boiled  together, 
a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  containing  tellurium,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur  is  obtained  ;  this  substance,  however,  is  not  homogeneous. 

J.  McC. 

Colloidal  Tellurium.  By  Albxa^ndeb  Gutdier  (Zeit.  anorg.  Che/m.^ 
1902,  32,  61  —  54  and  91.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  610).— When  a  dilute 
solution  of  telluric  acid  (2  to  3  grams  per  litr^)  is  warmed  to  about 
50°  and  hydrazine  hydrate  solution  (1  :  2000)  added,  a  colloidal  solu- 
tion of  tellurium  is  obtained  which  can  be  purified  in  a  dialyser.  Two 
modifications  of  this  solution  can  be  formed,  a  brown  and  a  bluish- 
green.  In  reflected  light,  the  solutions  show  a  brown  to  blue  fluor- 
escence, whilst  in  transmitted  light  they  are  clear  and  transparent.  On 
addition  of  electrolytes,  particularly  ammonium  chloride,  the  pseudo- 
solutions  are  decomposed.  A  hydrogel  is  formed  when  the  solution  is 
boiled  or  slowly  evaporated. 

In  an  additional  note,  the  author  states  that  a  pseudo-solution  of 
tellurium  can  also  be  obtained  from  telluric  acid  by  reduction  with 
hydroxy lamine  hydrochloride,  sulphur  dioxide,  or  even  by  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite.  J.  MoC. 

Compounds  of  Tellurium  and  Iodine.  By  Alexandeb  Gutbiee 
and   F.   Fluey    (Z^,  anorg.   Chwn.,    1902,   32,    108— 114).— When 
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tellurium  and  iodine  are  fused  together  in  the  requisite  proportion  to 
form  tellurium  di-iodide,  Tel^,  a  black  substance  is  produced  which 
possesses  a  metallic  lustre  and  melts  easily.  When  very  carefully 
heated,  it  can  be  sublimed,  but  its  composition  does  not  appear  to  be 
constant. 

Hydriodic  acid  acts  on  telluric  acid  in  two  ways.  In  dilute  solu- 
tion, reduction  takes  place  slowly  to  tellurium  dioxide,  and  after 
some  time,  a  dark,  granular  mass  of  tellurium  tetraiodide,  Tel^, 
separates.  No  indication  could  be  obtained  of  the  formation  of  a 
di-iodide.  In  concentrated  solution,  the  reaction  takes  place  quickly, 
and  tellurium  tetraiodide  is  at  once  precipitated  as  a  heavy,  iron-grey 
substance.  The  tetraiodide  is  decomposed  by  water  according  to  the 
'equation:  TeI^  +  2H20  =  4Hl  +  Te02,  and  a  similar  decomposition 
takes  place  with  alcohol.  When  heated,  the  tetraiodide  melts,  but  at 
the  same  time  decomposes.  The  tetraiodide  dissolves  in  ammonia  and 
alkalis ;  if  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  clear  solution, 
the  whole  of  the  iodine  separates  and  can  be  estimated  by  titration 
with  thiosulphate.  When  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide  and  then  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  addition 
of  excess  of  silver  nitrate  precipitates  a  mixture  of  silver  iodide  and 
silver  tellurite ;  these  can  be  separated  quantitatively  on  account  of  the 
solubility  of  the  silver  tellurite  in  ammonia  solution,  and  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution  the  tellurium  can  be  precipitated  in  the  usual 
way.  J.  McC. 

Tellurio  Acid.  By  Alexander  Gutbier  and  F.  Flury  {ZeU. 
anorg,  Chem,,  1902,  32,  96—105.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  687,  and 
this  vol.,  ii,  558). — When  telluric  acid  is  prepared  by  the  process 
suggested  by  Staudcnmaier  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  96),  namely,  by  oxidising 
a  nitric  acid  solution  of  tellurium  dioxide  with  chromic  acid,  dark 
purple  crystals  separate  if  too  much  chromic  acid  is  used.  These 
crystals  are  hydrated  chromic  nitrate,  Cr(N03)3,9H20,  and  they 
contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  telluric  acid  or  tellurium  nitrate.  To 
obtain  pure  telluric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  excess  of  chromic 
acid ;  the  telluric  acid  so  obtained  is  quite  colourless.  Telluric  acid 
should  not  be  separated  from  a  solution  containing  sulphuric  acid,  for 
the  solid  substance  retains  this  acid  with  great  tenacity. 

When  aqueous  solutions  of  telluric  acid  are  evaporated,  a  turbidity 
may  be  produced,  but  the  suspension  is  so  fine  that  it  easily  passes 
through  a  filter.  The  telluric  acid  may,  however,  separate  as  a 
gelatinous,  voluminous  mass.  This  substance  has  been  dried  in  a 
desiccator  and  by  heating  at  various  temperatures,  but  no  proof  could 
be  found  of  the  existence  of  the  telluric  acid  b,  HjTeO^,  described  by 
Berzelius.  The  results  obtained  indicate  that,  besides  telluric  acid, 
HgTeOg,  and  its  known  easily  soluble  hydrates,  there  exist  other 
difficultly  soluble  hydrates,  which  all,  however,  lose  water  easily  when 
heated,  and  give  tellurium  dioxide  as  the  final  residue.  J.  McO. 

Probable  New  Oxide  of  Nitrogen.  By  Deiobtrio  Hblbio 
{Atti  R,  Accad.  Lincei,  1902,  [v],  11,  ii,  57). — ^When  a  series  of 
electrical  discharges  is  passed  through  liquid  air,  a  flocculent,  greenish 
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substance  is  obtained  which  is  very  unstable  and  decomposes  at  low 
temperatures  with  formation  of  reddish  vapours ;  in  some  cases,  the 
decomposition  is  explosive  and  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
light.  All  the  conditions  under  which  the  compound  is  formed,  as 
also  its  characters,  indicate  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
author  is  subjecting  it  to  further  study.  T.  H.  P. 

Hydrozylamine  Compounds.  By  Maxwell  Adams  {Amer. 
Chem.  /.,  1902,  28,  198— 219).— The  bolubility  of  hydroxylamine 
sulphate  has  been  determined  with  the  following  results.  One 
gram  of  an  aqueous  solution  at  -8°  contains  0  307;  at  0°/ 0*329 ; 
at  10°,  0-366;  at  20°,  0413;  at  30°,  0-441;  at  40°,  0-482;  at  50°, 
0-522 ;  at  60°,  0-560 ;  and  at  90°,  0  685  gram  of  the  salt.  In  the 
case  of  hydroxylamine  phosphate,  1  gram  of  an  aqueous  solution  at 
0°  contains  0012  ;  at  10°,  0-015  ;  at  20°,  0019 ;  at  30°,  0-027  ;  at  40°, 
0-040;  at  50°,  0-055;  at  60°,  0-077;  at  70°,  0102;  at  80°,  0-133; 
and  at  90°,  0*168  gram  of  the  salt. 

Hydraxylcmiine  hydrohromide^  NHj*OH,HBr,  forms  large,  white, 
acicular  crystals,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Dihydroxylamine 
hydrohromide,  2NH2*OH,HBr,  crystallises  in  white  plates  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

The  following  double  salts  of  mercury  and  hydroxylamine  were 
prepared  and  analysed.  The  sulphate,  HgS04,2NH2*OH,H20 ;  the 
chloridef  HgCl2,2NH2'OH,  which  forms  white,  acicular  crystals,  and 
combines  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  with  production  of  the 
compound  HgCl5.2NH2-OH,(NH2-OH,HCl)2 ;  the  cMorides, 

HgOl2,2NH2-OH,(NH2-OH,HCl)2, 
HgCl2,NH2-OH,HCl,  and    2HgCl2,L(NHa-OH)2,HOi]5 ;    the    bromide, 
HgBr2,2NH2-OH,(NH2-OH,HBr)2. 

Cadmium  hydroxylamine  bromide,  CdBr2,2NH2*OH,  and  iodide, 
Cdr2,3NH2*OH,  are  also  described.  E.  G. 

Hydrogen  Arsenide.  By  Ludwig  Vanino  (Zeit,  angew.  Chem., 
1902,  16,  856—858). — An  arsenic  mirror  can  be  obtained  in  a  March's 
apparatus  when  002  gram  of  arsenious  oxide  is  reduced  by  pure  tin 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  platinum  or 
copper  sulphate,  00001  gram  of  arsenious  oxide  gives  a  mirror. 
Aluminium  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  also  reduce  white  arsenic  to 
hydrogen  arsenide,  00001  gram  of  the  oxide  being  recognisable 
in  this  way ;  when  iron  wire  and  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  are 
used,  0-00005  gram  of  white  arsenic  can  be  found. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  hydrogen 
arsenide  which  have  been  recorded.  K.  J.  P.  O 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Arsenic  Acid.  By  Le  Roy 
\V.  McCay  {J,  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  661—667.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  135). — ^The  author  explains  the  formation  of  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-thio-oxyarsenic  acids  when  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  on 
arsenic  acid  by  assuming  that  the  latter  can  dissociate  simultaneously 
in  the  two  directions  shown  by  the  equation  HO*  +  HjAsOj*  =  HjAsO^ 
bHjAsO^'  +  H*,   and   that   the   ions   produced  react   with   those   of 
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hydrogen  sulphide  to  form  monothio-oxjarsenic  acid,  the  ions  of  which, 
in  turn,  form  in  the  same  way  dithio-ozyarsenic  acid,  and  so  on  until 
eventually  thioarsenic  acid  result?,  but  this,  being  unstable,  decom- 
poses into  arsenic  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  T.  A.  H. 

Lecture  Experiment:  CoUoided  Silver.  By  Franz  KCspebt 
(Ber.y  1902,  36,  2815— 2816).— A  colloidal  solution  of  silver  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  sc^utipn  of  sodium 
silicate  to  which  formaldehyde  has  been  previously  added.  The  solu- 
tion, which  is  quite  stable,  can  be  diluted  without  the  precipitation  of 
silver,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  chloride, 
sodium  hydroxide,  or  hydrogen  sulphide.  R.  H.  P. 

The  Toning  and  Fixing  of  Prints  on  Silver  Chloro-citrate 
Paper.  By  Adolphe  Jouvb  {BvlL  So€»  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27, 
862—863.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  319).— The  author  states  that  in 
1898  he  published  a  formula  for  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath 
which  did  not  contain  any  gold  ;  the  toning  salt  was  sodium  lead 
thiosulphate  in  a  solution  slightly  acidified  with  boric  acid.      A.  F. 

Bleaching  Powder.  By  Huao  Ditz  (Zett.  angeto,  Chem,,  1902, 16, 
749 — 755). — The  views  expressed  by  Tieseoholt  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
*  154)  OD  the  process  of  the  formation  of  bleachiog  powder  are  not  in 
agreement  with  the  author's  experiments  (Ab»tr.,  1901,  ii,  239). 
Evidence  is  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  view  that  bleaching 
powder  is  not  represented  by  the  expression  CaCl2,Ca(OCl)j,2H20 
(Tiesenholt),  but  that  all  the  chlorine  is  present  iu  the  form  of  a 
compound,  OaCl'OCIjHgO,  or  of  a  compound,  CaCCaCl-OCMIjO. 

K.  J.  P.  O. 

Solubility  of  Gypsum.  By  Geobge  E.  Hulett  and  Lucius  E. 
Allen  {J,  Amer.  C/iem.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  667—679).— Determinations  of 
the  solubility  were  made  at  thirteen  temperatures  between  O^and  107°, 
using  a  pure  natural  gypsum  and  distilled  water  of  conductivity  less 
*than  1*5  X  10"^  special  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  super- 
saturation  (compare  Hulett,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  493).  The  following 
selections  from  the  determinations  made  show  tlie  character  of  the 
solubility  curve. 

Gram  in  Sp.  gr.  of  E'ect  cond. 

Temp.  100  C.C.  of  solution.  solution.  at  temp,  quoted. 

0°  01760  1-00197  000094 

18  0-2017  1-00059  000183 

35  0-2096  0-99612  000268 

40  0-2097  0-99439  000284 

45  0-2086  0-99237  0-00304 

65-3  0-1934  0-98256  000360 

100  0-1881                      —  — 

The  solubilities  observed  are  lower  than  those  found  by  Marignac 
{Ann,  Chim.  Phys.,  1874,  [v],  1,  274)  and  by  Droez  {Ber,,  1877,  10, 
330),  whilst  the  point  of  maximum  solubility  observed  is  40%  instead 
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of  38"  as  found  by  these  observers.  Similarly,  the  values  of  X  are 
lower  than  those  obtained  by  Kohlrausch  and  Rose  (Abstr.,  1894, 
ii,  7),  these  differences  being  due  to  the  eliminatioii  of  supersatura- 
lion  in  the  present  work.  T.  A.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Magnesium  Chloride  in  a  Steam  Boiler.  By 
Hermann  Ost  {Gliem.  Zeit.,  1902,  28,  819— 822).— The  action  of  water 
on  iron  in  the  presence  of  air  at  100°  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of 
chlorides ;  magnesium  chloride,  however,  does  not  behave  differently 
from  other  chlorides.  In  the  absence  of  air,  magnesium  chloride 
corrodes  iron  far  more  readily  than  other  chlorides.  It  is  shown  that 
this  action  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  has 
been  sup[)osed  by  Wagner ;  for  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
cannot  be  demonstrated  in  tin,  copper,  or  iron  boilers  at  high  pres- 
sures or  temperatures.  The  author  experimented  with  a  small  iron 
boiler,  using  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres  and  a  temperature  of  183° ; 
with  5  per  cent,  solutions  of  magnesium  chloride,  potassium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate,  potassium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  magnesium 
sulphate,  the  iron  was  attacked  in  each  case,  in  the  absence  of  air, 
even  at  100°,  and  covered  by  a  black  layer  of  magnetic  oxide;  only 
in  the  case  of  magnesium  salts  did  iron  pass  into  solution.  The  oxida- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  iron  are  not  proportional ;  the  former 
is  the  greater  when  calcium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  potassium 
sulphate,  or  sodium  sulphate  is  used.  Since  the  action  of  magnesium 
chloride  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  neutral 
magnesium  salts  must  interact  with  ferrous  oxide.  When  a  mixture 
of  ferric  hydroxide  and  iron  powder,  which  immediately  react  to  form 
the  magnetic  oxide,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride 
at  100°,  iron  passes  into  solution  as  chloride ;  conversely,  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  reacts  with  magnesium  powder,  forming  ferrous 
hydroxide  and  magnesium  sulphate.  The  reversible  reaction  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation  :  MgCl^ -h  Fe(0H)2  ^=^  FeClg  +  Mg(OH)^. 

Several  different  kinds  of  iron  were  tested  by  heating  with  salt 
solutions  at  100°;  in  the  case  of  all  the  salts  just  mentioned,  and 
also  with  alum,  the  iron  is  attacked  in  the  absence  of  air  and  hydrogen 
evolved ;  with  alum  and  magnesium  salts,  the  iron  passes  into  solution. 
If  hard,  instead  of  distilled,  water  is  used,  the  iron  is  attacked  to  a 
much  less  extent. 

When  solutions  of  magnesium  salts  are  heated  with  calcium  car- 
bonate under  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  basic  magnesium  carbonate, 
magnesium  oxide,  and  calcium  salts  are  formed  (compare  Rohrig  and 
Treumann,  Zeit  bffentl,  Cheni.,  1900,  6,  241) ;  even  in  the  presence  of 
large  excess  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  decomposition  is  not  complete. 
Since  calcium  salts  do  not  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  iron,  the 
presence  of  calcium  carbonate  stops  the  injurious  action  of  magnesium 
salts;  it  is  found  that  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  present  a  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  sufficient  to 
decompose  a  fourth  of  the  magnesium  salts  in  oVder  to  prevent  entirely 
the  dissolution  of  iron.  Under  a  pressure  of  5  atmospheres,  no  action 
takes  place  with  the  proportion  of  2^  parts  of  magnesium  chloride  to 
1  part  of  calcium  carbonate.  K.  J.  P.  0. 
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Cadmium  Suboxides.  By  Simeon  M.  Tanatar  aud  M.  Levin  (J. 
Ru88.  Phys.  Chem,  Soc.,  1902,  34,  495—501.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  553). — The  authors  have  prepared  two  suboxides  of  cadmium  from 
the  masses  obtained  when  mixtures  of  cadmium  oxalate  and  oxide  are 
heated  together.  When  molecular  proportions  of  the  two  are  heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  carbon  mono-  and  di-oxides  are  evolved,  and  a  dark 
green  powder  of  the  composition  CdgOj  are  obtained  :  3(CdC20^  +  CdO) 
=  2Cd302  +  5C02  +  CO.  This  suboxide  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  formation  of  cadmium  chloride  and  very  finely 
divided  metallic  cadmium.  When  heated,  in  absence  of  air,  above  its 
temperature  of  formation,  the  oxide  is  decomposed  into  cadmium  and 
cadmium  oxide.  That  this  compound  is  not  merely  a  mixture  of 
cadmium  and  the  oxide  is  shown  by  its  colour,  by  the  therm ochemical 
data,  and  by  tie  observation  that  it  is  not  attacked  by  mercury.  In 
presence  of  water,  this  sulfoxide  is  gradually  decomposed  into  the 
hydroxide  and  metallic  cadmium. 

When  the  mixture  heated  is  composed  of  one  mol.  of  the  oxide 
to  two  of  cadmium  oxalate,  the  reaction  taking  place  is  as  follows : 
40dC2O4  +  2CdO  =  3Cd20-l-7CO2  +  CO.  This  oxide,  which  in  colour 
closely  resembles  the  compound  CdjOg,  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  according  to  the  equation :  CdgO  -H  2HC1  =  CdClg  +  HjO  +  Cd. 
In  presence  of  water,  or  when  heated  in  absence  of  air,  this  oxide 
yields  cadmium  and  cadmium  oxide.  Mercury  is  incapable  of  removing 
cadmium  from,  this  compound.  T.  H.  P. 

Thallic  Chloride.  By  Eichabd  Jos.  Meyer  {Zeit,  anorg,  Chem,^ 
1902,  32,  72— 77).— In  reply  to  Cushman's  criticism  (this  vol.,ii,  322) 
of  the  author's  former  paper  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  655),  it  is  pointed  out 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  chlorine  of  thallic  chloride  is  not 
completely  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  thallic  nitrate ;  the  solubility 
probably  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  double  salt  of  silver  chloride 
and  thallic  nitrate. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gush  man  could  not  obtain  it,  the  formation 
and  existence  of  the  compound  with  ether,  TlClg,Et20,  is  quite  certain. 
The  best  method  for  preparing  it  is  to  pour  ether  over  hydrated  thallic 
chloride,  TlCl3,4H20,  then  separate  the  two  layers  and  cool  the  ethereal 
solution  in  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  dissolved  tetrahydrate  crys- 
tallihes.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  placed  in  a  deMCcator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ether  evaporated  under  diminished  pressure. 
The  ether  compound  separates  in  crystals.  In  a  vacuum,  it  loses  ether 
and  leaves  anhydrous  thallic  chloride.  By  the  action  of  light,  the 
ether  compound  is  reduced,  and  thalloso-thallic  chloride  is  produced. 
The  ether  compound  melts  below  30°,  whilst  the  tetrahydrate  melts 
at  43°. 

The  author  raises  objection  to  the  structural  formulae  proposed  by 
Cushman  for  thallic  chloride  tetrahydrate  and  its  double  salts. 

J.  McC. 

Behaviour  of  Salt  Solutions  towards  Copper  and  towards 
Iron  in  the  Presence  of  Copper.  By  Hermann  Ost  {Chem,  Zeit,, 
1902,  26,  845 — 847.      Compare  preceding  page). — When   heated   in 
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a  copper  boiler  under  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  dissolves  copper.  .  Similar  experiments 
with  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  show  that  the  copper  is  dissolved 
only  in  the  former  case ;  the  solution  of  copper  is  colourless,  and  on 
standing  deposits  a  pale  green  precipitate. 

The  majority  of  metallic  chlorides  are  able,  at  100°,  to  dissolve  copper 
as  cuprous  chloride  from  cuprous  oxide,  or  from  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  cupric  oxide.  Sulphates  have  no  such  power.  Pure  cupric 
oxide  is  not  dissolved;  further,  copper  free  from  oxide  is  not 
attacked.  The  interior  of  the  copper  boiler  could  not  be  freed  from 
oxide. 

When  iron  is  put  in  the  copper  boiler,  dissolution  of  the  copper 
does  not  occur  ;  the  iron  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  magnetic 
oxide,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  in  the  presence  of  magnesium  salts, 
iron  is  dissolved.  The  author  suggests  that  the  corrosive  action  of  sea- 
water  on  copper  pipes  might  be  lessened  if  iron  were  present  in 
the  copper.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Chemistry  of  Monazite  Sand.  By  G.  Paul  Dbossbach  {Ber.j 
1902,  36,  2826— 2831  ).~Erbium  can  be  separated  from  a  mixture  of 
basic  nitrates  (rich  in  erbium)  by  extraction  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monium chloride,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus 
eliminating  a  mixture  of  colourless  compounds,  principally  of  yttrium. 

**  Didymium  "  carbonate  is  best  separated  by  precipitating  (with  a 
dilute  solution  of  an  alkali  carbonate)  its  solution  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  precipitate  thus  obtained,  when 
converted  into  chloride,  giving  the  neodymium  spectrum  and  also 
that  of  erbium  and  samarium.  The  separation  of  this  mixture  by  the 
fractional  crystallisation  of  the  double  nitrates  of  magnesium  and  the 
earths  in  question  is  described  in  detail. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  various  methods  of  separ- 
ating cerium  from  lanthanum  and  didymium.  K.  H.  P. 

Ytterbium.  By  Astbid  Clbvb  (Zeit.  anorg.  Ckem,,  1902,  32, 
129 — 163). — Ytterbium  has  been  extracted  from  various  minerals,  and 
after  careful  purification  the  atomic  weight,  determined  by  conversion 
of  the  oxide  into  sulphate,  is  173*11  (three  determinations).  Ytterbium 
forms  only  one  oxide,  YbjO^,  which  is  colourless  and  not  radioactive.  The 
following  ytterbium  salts  have  been  prepared.  Ytterbium  chloride, 
YbCljjeHgO,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  forms  clear  crystals,  and 
decomposes  at  100°;  the  oxychloride,  YbOCl,  has  not  been  obtained 
quite  pure ;  the  bromide,  YbBrg,8H20  ;  the  iodate,  Yb(I03)j,6H20  ; 
the  periodate,  YbI05,2H20 ;  two  double  salts  of  ytterbium  chloride 
with  platinic  chloride,  2YbCl3.PtCl4,22HjO  and  2YbClj,PiCl4,35H20  ; 
ytterbium  hydrogen  platinibromide,  YbBr3,3H2PtBr^^30H^O ;  no 
normal  double  bromide  could  be  obtained ;  ytterbium  auri- 
chloride,  YbCl3,AuClj,9HjO ;  ytterbium,  platinocyanide, 

2Yb(CN)3,3Pt(CN)s,18H30 ; 
potassium       ytterbium       ferrocyanide,       KYbFe(CN)g,3HjO ;      two 
nitrates,  Yb(N03)3,3H20   and   Yb(NOs)3,4H20,  the   lormer   by   slow 
crystallisation  from  a  neutral  solution,  the  latter  from  a  nitric  acid 
solution;     the    sulphate,    Yb,(S0^)j,8a,0,    the    solubility  of  which 
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diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  44*  2  parts 
of  anhydrous  sulphate  at  0°,  11*5  parts  at  55°,  and  467  parts  at  lOO*' ; 
the  sulphite,  Yb2(S08)3,9H20 ;  the  ethylsulphate,  Yb(EtSOj8,9H20, 
which  begins  to  decompose  at  70°;  two  selenates,  Yb2(SeO^)3,15H20 
and  Yb2(Se04)3,8HjO,  both  of  which  give  anhydrous  selenate  when 
heated  at  110—120°;  the  carbonate,  Yb2(C08)8,4HjO,  and  a  basic 
carbonate,  OH-YbCOgjHjO  ;  the  orthophosphate,  YbP04,4'5H:20,  the 
metaphosphate,  Yb(P08)8«  and  a  phosphate  of  the  formula 

Yb208,2P20„5H20 ; 
two  vanadates,  3Ybj08,5Vj05,3H:20  and  YbjOjJSVjOg;  a  basic 
potassium  ytterbium  chromate,  K2Yb2(Cr04)2,Yb(OH)8»l^*^^^  > 
two  molybdates,  Ybj08,7M:oOj^,6H30  and  2Yb208,Mo08 ;  the 
metatungstate,  Yb ,08 J  2  WOgjSSHjO ;  the  oxytungstate,  ( YbOJjWO^, 
which  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  instance  of  the  formation  of  a 
univalent  positive  radicle  amongst  the  rare  earths ;  two  sodium  ytterb- 
ium tungstates,  2Yb208,4Na20,7W03  and  Yb203,9Na20,12W08  ;  the 
formate,  Yb(HC02)8,2H20  ;  the  acetate,  Yb(C2H302)8.4HjO  ;  the  pro- 
pionate crystallises  either  with  dH20  or  HoO ;  ytterbium  hydrogen 
malonate,  YbH(C8H20j2;  the  succinate,  Y 62(0411^04)8,3 H«0 ;  the 
lactate,  Yb(C3H503)3,2H20 ;  ytterbium  hydrogen  tartrate,  YbBL(C4H40e), 
crystallises  with  2H2O  or  I2H2O;  ytterbium  hydrogen  citrate, 
Yb2H3(CeH607)3,12H20  or  with  ISHgO;  the  benzoate,  Yb(CyH502)8 ; 
and  the  picrate,  Yb[C«Hj(N02)30]8,8H20. 

The  conductivities  of  solutions  of  ytterbium  sulphate  from  v«3'33 
to  t;=:  16667  have  been  measured.  Ytterbium  sulphate  is  hydrolysed 
to  a  certain  extent  in  dilute  solution. 

The  oxalate  is  about  ten  times  as  soluble  in  ammonium  oxalate  solu- 
tion as  yttrium  oxalate.  The  oxalate  is.  also  appreciably  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  composition  of  the  salts  obtained  clearly  shows  the  tervalency 
of  ytterbium.  The  composition  of  its  platinocyanide  shows  that  it  is 
to  be  grouped  with  yttrium,  erbium,,  and  gadolinium.  J.  McC. 

Mectrolytio  Preparation  of  New  Alloys.  By  Alfbed  Cobhn 
{Zeit,  Elektrochem.,  1902,8,691—593). — From  solutions  of  magnesium 
and  nickel  sulphates,  alloys  of  the  two  metals  may  be  deposited.  These 
may  contain  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  magnesium.  The  deposits  are 
more  coherent  than  those  of  pure  nickel  obtained  in  similar 
circumstances.  T.  E. 

Behaviour  of  Chromium  prepeu^ed  by  the  "  Aluminotbermal 
Method  *•  towards  Hydrochloric  Acid.  By  Thkodor  Dobing  {J. 
pr.  Chem.,  1902,  [ii],  66,  65—103.  Compare  Brauer,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
635). — The  three  samples  of  chromium  employed  contained  respectively 
97*95,  97*41,  and  93*67  per  cent,  of  metallic  chromium.  As  commer- 
dal  aluminium  always  contains  iron,  silicon,  manganese,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  the  presence  of  these  impurities  in  chromium  prepared  by 
Goldschmidt's  process  is  difficult  to  avoid.  The  chromium  dissolves, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen^  in  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  very  dilute  acid  on  gentle 
warming.  The  least  pure  chromium  enters  into  reaction  most  easily. 
The  chromous  chloride  formed  by  solution  of  the  chromium  in  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  is  converted,  by  a  secondary  reaction,  into  chromic 
chloride,  the  change  being  complete  if  the  reaction  is  carried  out  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  l(3ss  than  complete  if  at  100°.  This 
change  is  ascribed  to  a  catalytic  action  of  silica.  If  air  is  excluded, 
chromous  chloride  is  stable  in  neutral  solution,  but  in  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  chromic  chloride ;  the 
reaction,  which  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen,  is 
extremely  slow,  but  is  markedly  accelerated  by  addition  of  platinum 
black,  finely  divided  gold,  or  silica.  The  formation  of  chromic  chloride 
from  chromous  chloride  in  acid  solution  takes  place  according  to  the 
equation  :  2CrCl2  +  2HClt:;:2CrCl3  +  Hg,  and  is  a  reversible  reaction. 

Ostwald's  periodic  curve  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  730;  1901,  ii,  24)  is 
probably  the  resultant  of  two  curves  representing  the  formation  of 
chromous  chloride  and  its  conversion  into  chromic  chloride. 

G.  Y. 

Oxidisability  of  Chromic  Hydroxide.  By  Ubaldo  Antony 
and  Paoli  (Gazzetta,  1902,  32,  i.  518— 525).— If  excess  of  alkali 
hydroxide  be  added  to  a  solution  containing  a  chromium  and  a  man- 
ganese salt  in  the  proportion  Mn :  8Cr  (0=^16),  no  precipitate  is 
obtained,  but  the  liquid  is  coloured  emerald  green  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  colloidal  solution  of  the  hydroxides  of  chromium  and  manganese, 
since  this  behaviour  is  only  exhibited  when  the  salts  are  present  in 
exactly  the  above  ratio.  Chromium  being  tervalent  and  having  both 
an  acid  and  basic  function,  whilst -manganese  is  bivalent  and  decidedly 
metallic  in  its  properties,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  exist  in  this 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  an  electrolyte,  which  must  be  either 
a  manganous  chromite  or  polychromite.  When  this  liquid  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  or,  better,  when  oxygen  is  passed  through  it,  it  quickly 
turns  brown  but  remains  free  from  precipitate.  The  element  under- 
going the  oxidation  is  the  manganese  which  becomes  quadrivalent ; 
the  rGles  of  the  two  elements  thus  become  interchanged  and  a  more 
or  less  basic  chromium  manganite  is  formed.  The  chromium  hydr- 
oxide now  begins  to  undergo  oxidation  and  the  amount  of  chromate 
formed  in  the  solution  increases  until  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
chromium  has  been  converted.  Continued  action  of  oxygen  has  now 
no  further  effect  on  the  liquid  which,  after  a  time,  deposits  a  dark 
precipitate  of  constant  composition,  the  proportion  Mu :  Cr  having 
the  value  1:3;  when  this  compound  is  treated  with  cold  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  chromium  dissolves  as  sulphate  whilst  the  man- 
ganese remains  in  solution  as  the  hydrate  of  manganese  dioxide.  If 
now  to  this  liquid  is  added  an  alkaline  solution  of  chromium  hydroxide, 
•  the  latter  undergoes  immediate  and  complete  oxidation. 

The  velocity  with  which  this  oxidising  action  proceeds  was  also 
investigated.  T.  H.  P. 

Azninonium  Tungstates.  By  Thomas  M.  Taylor  (J,  Amer. 
Ghem,  Soc.y  1902,  24,  629 — 643). — Ammonium  paratungstate, 
(^^4)io^ifiAV  crystallises  in  needles  with  IIH^O  and  in  plates  with 
5H2O.  Both  forms  when  heated  begin  to  lose  ammonia  at  60°.  When 
boiled    in   aqueous  solution   for  several   days,   they  yield   the   meta- 
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tung8tate,(NH4)2W^Ojg,8H20,  which  crystallises  in  tetragonal  octahedra 
and  begins  to  lose  ammonia  at  120°.  Any  one  of  the  foregoing  salts 
when  heated  at  250°  is  converted  into  a  glass-like,  colloidal  tungstate 
of  the  formula  (NH^)2WgOig,4  or  BHjO.  The  latter  is  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  water  and  absorbs  ammonia  readily,  thereby  revert- 
ing to  the  '*meta"-salt,  which  in  its  turn  passes  into  the  undeca- 
hydrated  **  para  "-salt  in  an  atmosphere  of  moist  ammonia.  When 
the  latter  is  heated  in  contact  with  dry  ammonia,  it  loses  water  and 
absorbs  ammonia,  the  following  salts  being  stable  under  these  con- 
ditions at  the  temperatures  mentioned  : . 

At  100° 6(NH40H,2VVOj),NH^-OH,4NHj. 

Between  110°  and  120°,  and 

at  150° 6(NH40H,2W03),NH^-OH,5(NH,). 

Between  130°  and  140°  6(NH40H,2WO,),NH  •OH,6(NH3). 

At  160°    6(NH,OH,2W03),2NH^-OH,2NH3. 

„    200°     6(NH,OH,2WOg),2NH.-OH,NH3. 

„   250°     4(NH^OH,2W03),4W03,4NH3. 

These  salts  are  all  unstable  in  air  and  in  contact  with  water  give 
off  ammonia  and  revert  to  the  stable  undecahydrated  '^  para  "-salt. 
The  para-  acd  meta-tungstates  may  also  be  formulated  in  this  manner, 
their  temperatures  of  formation  being  added  for  comparison  : 

Below  100°,  "  para-needles  "  ...  6(NH40H,2W03),4NH^-OH,6HjO. 

At  100°,  **para.plates" 6(NH^OH,2W03),4NH4-OH,6H20. 

„    150°,  "meta-salt"     2{NH^OH,2W03),7H^O. 

„   250°,  colloidal  salt     2(NH^OH,2W03),2 W03,3  or  5Hfi. 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  common  nucleus  (2NH^OH,4W03)  runs 
through  the  whole  series  and  that  the  more  complex  members  of  the 
group  are  polymerides  and  additive  compounds  derivable  from  this. 

T.  A.  H. 

Silicovanadotungstates.  By  Carl  Fribdheim  and  William 
Hope  Henderson  (Ber.,  1902,  36,  3242— -3251.  Compare  Abstr., 
1 900,  ii,  483). — Silicovanadotungstates  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  on  a  mixture  of  tungstate  with  vanadate. 
From  the  product  of  reaction  of  ammonium  vanadate  on  ammonium 
silicotungstate,  an  ammonium  silicovanctdotungstate  of  the  formula 
(NH4)flSiV2Wi^O40,21Il2O  has  been  obtained.  It  forms  reddish-brown, 
octahedral  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  3 '428  at  20°.  One  c.c.  of  its  saturated 
solution  at  17°  contains  0*6652  gram  of  the  hydrated  salt.  If  the 
product  be  not  evaporated  to  dryness,  but  subjected  to  fractional  crys- 
tallisation, a  salt  of  the  formula  (NH4)gSiVjWg037,24HjO  is  obtained 
having  a  sp.  gr.  3 '396.  Two  series  of  salts  have  been  produced,  a 
deca-series  with  the  ratio  of  SiO^  to  WO3  1:10,  and  a  nono-series  with 
the  ratio  1:9. 

The  deca-salts  which  have  been  prepared  are  :   Sodium  ailicovanada- 
tungstate,  Na^,SiVjWi^O40,29H2O,  in  reddish-brown  crystals  of  sp.  gr. 
3-344°  at  20° ;  the  potassium  salt,  KgSiV2Wi^O40»22H2O,  in  the  form  of 
reddish  crystals  with  a  sp.  gr.  3*664  at  20°,  the  barium  salt, 
Ba3SiV2W,o04o,28H20, 
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with  a  sp.  gr.  3 "66  at  20°  One  c.c.  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the 
barium  salt  contains  0*0384  gram  of  salt.  A  potassium  ammonium  salt, 
NH^K5SiV2WjQO40,23H2O,  soluble  to  such  an  extent  that  1  c.c.  of 
its  saturated  solution  contains  0*5072  gram,  and  an  ammonium  potass- 
ium barium  Bait,  (NH4)2K2BaSiV2WjQ04Q,25H20,  which  crystallises 
in  holohedral  forms  of  the  regular  system,  have  also  been  obtained. 
Potassium  and  barium  nono-salts  are  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  the 
deca-salts.  By  the  action  of  potassium  silicotungstate  on  potassium 
vanadate,  a  salt  of  the  formula  Kj^Si2VgWj8O80,42H2O  is  produced, 
and  it  gives  the  salt  Kj2Si2V6Wig079,31H20  on  recrystallising  from 
water ;  both  these  are  red  solids  which  form  crystals  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  Theharium  nemo-salts  are:  BaySi2V4Wj8O80,83H2O 
and  BagSi2V^Wj8O7Q,50H2O ;  they  are  both  red  and  form  rhombic 
crystals. 

These  salts  are  all  decomposed  by  concentrated  acids  or  alkalis ; 
they  give  characteristically  coloured  precipitates  with  lead,  silver,  and 
mercurous  salts.  J.  McC. 

Pertungstic,  Hyperuranio,  and  Pervanadio  Acids.  By  L. 
PissARjEWSKY  (J.  Ru88.  Phijs,  CJism.  Soc.,  1902,  34,  472— 483).— The 
author  has  made  determinations  of  the  distribution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  between  ether  and  water  in  solutions  containing  tungstic  acid 
which  reacts  with  the  peroxide  forming  pertungstic  acid.  From  the 
results  obtained,  it  is  concluded  that,  in  aqueous  solution  in  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  free  hydrogen  peroxide,  pertungstic  acid 
decomposes  according  to  the  equation  :  \V03,2H202^=^W03,H202  +  HgOj, 
whilst  when  less  free  hydrogen  peroxide  is  present,  a  certain  amount 
of  further  decomposition  also  takes  place,  according  to  the  equation  : 
WO„H202^W03  +  H202. 

Similar  experiments  with  sodium  hyperuranate  indicate  that  in 
aqueous  solution  this  salt  undergoes  decomposition  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

When  dissolved  in  hydrogen  peroxide,  vanadium  pentpxide  yields 
pervanadic  acid. 

The  author  discusses  the  constitution  of  these  hyper-acids  and  con- 
siders that  those  acids  which,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  give  up 
hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  the  latter  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radicles  VOg,  WOg,  <fec. 
Thus,  for  example,  pervanadic  acid  would  be  Y02(02H).        T.  H.  P. 

Some  Vanadium  Compounds  of  the  Type  VXj.  By  Augusto 
PicciNi  and  L.  Marino  {Zeit,  anorg,  Chem.,  1902,  32,  55 — 71. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  297). — By  the  electrolytic  reduction  of 
vanadic  anhydride  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  vanadous  sulphate, 
VS04,7H20,  is  produced.  This  is  violet  and  very  readily  oxidised. 
It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  which  are  isomorphous  with  FeSO^,7H20, 
It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  ammonium  vanadate  is 
electrolytically  reduced  in  presenceof  sulphuric  ajcid,vanadousamm,onium 
sulphate,  VS04,(NH^)2S04,6H20,  is  formed  ;  it  is  reddish-violet  and 
not  60  easily  oxidised  as  vanadous  sulphate.  Its  crystals  are  mono- 
clinic  and   isomorphous   with   double   salts  of   magnesium  sulphate. 
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Vcmadous  potassium  sidpliate,  VSO^jKgSO^yGHjO,  is  formed  by 
electrolytically  reducing  vanadium  pentoxide  along  with  sulphuric  acid, 
then  adding  potassium  sulphate,  and  continuing  the  electrolysis.  It  is 
not  so  highly  coloured  as  the  corres|:)onding  ammonium  salt.  In  the 
same  way,  vanadous  rubidium  sulphate  is  formed,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  it  free  from  vanadium  rubidium  alum. 

Mixed  crystals  of  vanadous  and  magnesium  sulphates, 
(V,Mg)SO„7H20, 
and  of  vanadous  and  ferrous  sulphates,  (V,Fe)SO^,7H20,  have  been 
formed   in  various   proportions  and   it   has   ako   been   shown    that 
vanadous  sulphate  forms   mixed   crystals  with   chromic    and    other 
sulphates.     The  isodimorphism  is  thus  proved. 

If  vanadic  chloride  solution  is  electrolytically  reduced,  using  a 
graphite  anode,  the  solution  becomes  violet,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  isolate  vanadous  chloride. 

The  following  reactions  of  vanadous  salts  have  been  observed. 
With  sodium  hydroxide,  a  greyish-violet  precipitate  is  obtained  which 
quickly  becomes  green.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  a  violet  precipitate 
which  decomposes  at  once.  Sodium  sulphide  gives  a  violet  precipitate 
which  decomposes  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 
With  potassium  nitrate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  an  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide.  From  salts  of  tin,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  the  metal 
is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  a  vanadous  salt ;  in  the  same  way,  copper 
is  deposited  quantitatively  from  its  solution.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
chromous  salts  only  reduce  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide  (Peters, 
Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  419).  These  reactions  show  that  the  vanadous 
compounds  are  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  energetic  inorganic 
reducing  agents. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  titanium  compounds  of  the 
type  TiXg,  but  so  far  these  have  not  been  successful.  J.  McO. 

Action  of  Salts  on  Gold  Chloride.  By  William  Oschsneb  de 
CoNiNCK  {BvM.  Acad.  toxj.  Bdg.,  1902,  316— 318).— When  equal 
volumes  of  dilute  aqueous  bolutions  of  manganous  sulphate  and  gold 
chloride  are  mixed  and  placed  in  the  dark,  metallic  gold,  in  the  form 
of  a  brown  powder  with  a  violet  sheen,  begins  to  be  precipitated  after 
from  10  to  12  days.  Precipitation  occurs  at  once  if  the  mixture  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  but  sunlight  exerts  no  accelerating  inQu- 
ence.  IJranous  sulphate,  under  the  same  conditions,  reduces  auric 
chloride  even  more  slowly  ;  the  metal  is  precipitated,  in  this  case,  in 
the  form  of  thin  films  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  action  is  accelerated 
by  sunlight  but  not  by  the  application  of  heat.  Manganous  chloride 
reduces  gold  chloride  with  extreme  slowness,  and  the  mixed  solutions 
do  not  deposit  gold  even  on  boiling.  In  sunlight,  precipitation  rapidly 
occurs.  This^  the  author  believes,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  radiant 
energy  of  sunlight  in  destroying  the  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
reactions  represented  by  the  equation  MnClg  +  AuClg  ^  MnCL  + 
AuCl.  T.  A.  H. 

Pulverisation  and  Becrystallisation  of  the  Platinum  Metals 
By  LuDWiG  HoLBOBN  and  F.  Hbnning  (Sitzungsher.  K.  Akad.  Ww. 
jBer/tn,  1902, 936 — 943). — The  thermoelement  platinum  |  platinum-irid- 
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ium  exhibits  considerable  change  ia  its  E,M,F.  after  the  wires  have 
been  kept  at  a  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of  a  current ;  the 
change  in  the  thermoelement  platinum  |  platinum-rhodium  is  very  much 
smaller.  It  is  now  shown  that  when  iridium  and  platinum -iridium 
alloys  are  kept  by  an  electric  current  at  a  temperature  near  their  melt- 
ing point,  they  gradually  lose  in  weight ;  the  corresponding  loss  of 
weight  for  platinum,  rhodium,  and  platinum  rhodium  alloys  is  much 
smaller. 

The  authors  describe  how,  by  prolonged  heating  and  subsequent 
etching,  the  platinum  metals  and  their  alloys,  as  well  as  gold  and 
silver,  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form ;  this  part  of  the  paper  is 
illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions.  J.  C.  P. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Dopplerite.  By  Heinrigh  iMMEt^DORFP  {Bied,  Centr.,  1902,  31, 
580—682 ;  from  MiU,  Ver,  Ford.  Moorhdtwr,  1900,  227).— Three 
samples  of  dopplerite  from  (1)  Oldenburg,  (2)  Hanover  and  (3) 
Switzerland  were  examined.  The  acidity  was  determined  by  passing 
hydrogen  through  water  in  which  the  powdered  substance  and  calcium 
carbonate  were  suspended,  bobh  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  at 
100°.  The  results,  expressed  in  carbon  dioxide  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
substance,  were  as  follows:  2*79,  1*07  and  1'52  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  4 '43,  2*29  and  2-61  per  cent,  when  boiled. 

The  dry  matter  of  the  three  samples  had  the  following  percentage 
composition : 


Insoluble 

Ash. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

FejOj  &  AlaO,. 

PA. 

in  HCl. 

1. 

3-28 

016 

009 

1-64 

0-12 

0-82 

2. 

2-46 

0  57 

0-38 

1-01 

006 

0-30 

3. 

5-48 

2-73 

007 

0-85 

0-19 

0-68 

The  organic  matter  of  the  two  German  samples  contained  carbon 
(1)85-23,  (2)60-12;  hydrogen,  4*77  and  5*26 ;  nitrogen,  1*45  and 
1*88  :  oxygen  (and  sulphur),  35-55  and  32*75  per  cent. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 


Minerals  from  Oo&al  di  Pari  (in  the  Province  of  Grosseto, 
Italy).  By  G.  de  Angelis  d'Ossat  {Atti  R,  Accad.  Lincei,  1902, 
[v],  11,  i,  548 — 555). — There  are  three  distinct  mineral  beds  near 
Casal  di  Pari  containing  mainly  antimony,  lead,  and  mercury.  In  the 
oldest  bed,  known  as  Selva,  are  found  stibnite  (free  from  arsenic  or 
lead),  cervantite,  stibiconite  or  antimonochre,  sulphur,  pyrites, 
hsematite,  gypsum  and  quartz.  That  of  S.  Antonio  and  Yal  d'Aspra 
contains    galena,   cinnabar,    pyrites,    chalcopyrite,    fluorite,    quartz, 
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limoDite,  aziirite,  malachite,  calcite  and  gypsutn.  The  third  deposit, 
Miniera  di  Casale,  is  composed"  of  quartz,  pyrites,  sulphur  and 
ciDnabar. 

From  the  observations  made  by  the  author,  he  attributes  the  origin 
of  these  mineral  deposits  of  antimony  and  galena  to  metasomatism. 
The  cinnabar  must  then  be  regarded  as  a  metalliferous  impregnation 
of  the  quartzose  vein  with  a  formation  analogous  to,  but  not  equally 
rich  with,  the  cinnabar-containing  quartzose  veins  of  Almaden. 

T.  H.  P. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of 
the  Stassfart  Beds.  XXVII.  Artificial  Preparation  of 
Pinnoite.  By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff  and  Giuseppe  Bruni 
(SUzungnber.  K  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1902,  805 — 807).— rTn  beginning 
the  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  boracite  is  naturally  formed, 
the  authors  have  obtained  pinnoite  (MgOjBjOgjSHjO)  by  the  dehydra- 
tion in  warm  magnesium  chloride  solution  of  Wohler's  octohydrate, 
MgO,B203,8H20.  J.  C.  P. 

Leonite  troui  Leopoldshall.  By  J.  E.  Stbandkabk  {Zeit,  Kryst, 
Min.,  1902,  36,  461 — 465). — Analysis  of  perfectly  clear  crystals 
of  leonite  gave  results  agreeing;  with  those  required  for  the  formula 
K2S04,MgSO^,4H20.  The  massive  material  is  rendered  impure  by  the 
presence  of  0*6  to  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  Orystallographic 
measurements  confirm  Tenne's  results  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  268),  which,  in 
not  having  been  obtained  from  the  same  material  as  that  analysed, 
were  somewhat  doubtful.  Leonite  is  isomorphous  with  the  artificial 
salt,  K2S04,MnS04,4H20,  but  not  with  blddite  (Na2S04,MgS04,4H20). 
Twinned  crystals  of  leonite  were  artifically  prepared.  L.  J.  S. 

Dolerophanite  as  a  Furnace  Product.  By  J.  E.  Stbandhark 
{Zeit.  KrysL  Min.,  1902,  36,  456—460).— Dolerophanite  is  formed  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bed  of  a  copper-furnace  at  Atvidaberg  in  East 
Gottland,  Sweden.  The  small,  brown  and  brilliant  crystals  were 
found  to  contain :  CuO,  65*95  ;  SO3,  34*43  per  cent.,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  CU2SO5.  The  form  of  the  oblique  crystals  also 
agrees  with  the  dolerophanite  formed  during  the  Vesuvian  eruption  of 
1868.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  {001},  and  the  optic  axes 
lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Dolerophanite  is  not  isomorphous  with 
lanarkite  (PbjSOg).  L.  J.  S. 

Alunite-Jarosite  Group  of  Minerals.  By  William  F.  Hillg- 
BRAND  and  Samuel  L.  Penfield  {Amer,  J,  Set.,  1902,  [iv],  14^ 
211— 220;  and  Zeit,  Kryst,  iftn,  1902,  36,  545— 554).--iVafo-o;aro- 
site. — A  yellowish-brown,  glistening  powder  from  the  JSoda  Springs 
Valley,  Nevada,  consisting  wliolly  of  minute,  peifectly  developed 
rhombohedra  with  large  basal  planes,  gave,  on  nnalysi?,  the  follow- 
ing results  (I  by  Hillebrand).  About  6  per  cent,  of  impuri- 
ties (mainly  ferric  hydroxide,  also  AsgOg,  0*20  ;  SiO^,  0-23  ;  CaO,  0*04) 
were  present  in  the  material  analysed.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
crystals   are  golden-yellow   by' transmitted  light;  they  are  optically 
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uniaxial  and  negative.  Similar  material,  but  rather  more  compact  and 
schistose  in  character,  from  Cook's  Peak,  New  Mexico,  gave  the  partial 
results  under  II.  A  mineral  from  South  Dakota,  corresponding  to 
natrojarosite,  has  already  been  described  by  Headden  in  1893. 

Flumbojarosiie, — This  material,  from  Cook's  Peak,  New  Mexico,  is 
the  same  in  appearance  and  physical  characters  as  the  natrojarosite,  but 
is  darker  in  colour,  being  dark  brown.  It  gave  on  analysis  the  results 
under  III ;  the  impurities  present  (mainly  ferric  hydroxide,  also  SiOj, 
0-51 ;  CuO,  0-27  ;  CaO,  005  ;  MgO,  O'Ol)  amount  to  436  per  cent. : 


HjO 

HjO 

Fe^O,.  AlaO,?    PbO. 

K,0. 

NajO. 

SO3. 

<105'. 

>l05^ 

Total. 

Sp.  gr. 

50-98       —        — 

0-35 

6-03 

80-96 

0-12 

11  03 

99  94 

318 

56  60       —      0-96 

0-77 

4-49 



— 

•     — 





42-37     0-10  19-84 

017 

0-21 

27-06 

0-02 

9-54 

100-15 

3-665 

I. 

II. 

III. 

The  formulae  and  axial  ratios  of  these  new  minerals  are  compared  in 
the  following  table  with  those  of  the  other  minerals  of  this  group. 
Natroalunite  is  the  name  given  to  the  alunite  from  Colorado,  in  which 
KjO  :  Na20  =  4  :  7  (Abstr.,  1891,  1328  ;  1894,  ii,  458)  : 

Formula.  Axial  ratio  (c'). 

Alunite KjAl(OH)2yS04)4  1-252 

Natroalunite    ...     (Na,K)2LAl(OH)2]e(S04)4      — 

Jai-osito    K^[Fe(OH)2]e(S04)4  1-245 

Natrojarosite    ...     Na«[Fe(OH.)2yS04)4  1-104 

Plumbojarosite  .     Pb[Fe(0H)2jg(S0j\  1-216 

This  series  of  minerals  affords  an  illustration  of  the  rarely  occurring 
isomorphism  between  sodium,  potassium  and  lead,  but  this  is  rather 
to  be  explained  by  the  mass  effect  of  the  complex  molecules  of  which 
these  elements  form  a  part.  L.  J.  8. 

Minerals  from  G-erman  East  Africa.  By  W.  Bornhabdt  and 
B.  KChn  {Zeit,  Kryat.  Min.,  1902,  38,  420—422  ;  from  Zur  Ober- 
Ji&chengesUdtung  und  Geologie  Beutsch-Ostafrikaa.  Berlin,  1900). — In 
this  work  are  given  many  petrographical  details  and  descriptions  of 
economic  and  other  minerals.  Analyses  are  given  of  the  following. 
Epsomite,  as  a  silky  efflorescence  on  slate,  on  the  Kokvvamdogo  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rufiyi  on  the  Pangani-Enge  : 

MgO.  SOj.  HjO.     Insol.  in  water.         Total. 

15-42  31-12  46-62  674  99-89 

Garnet  from  the  Namaputa  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Rovuma ;  it 
has  been  weathered  out  of  gneiss,  in  which  it  is  embedded  as  rounded 
masses  up  to  the  size  of  a  fist.  Most  pieces  are  of  gem  quality,  being 
.dear  and  transparent,  and  in  colour  columbine-red  with  a  tinge  of 
brownish-red.  The  following  analysis  shows  it  to  be  almandine  rich 
in  magnesia : 

SiOj.        AlaO,.         FeO.         CaO.        MgO.         Total.        Sp.gr. 
38-87       2315       20-55      558       11-74       9989       3-875 
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Titaniferous  iron-ore  and  magnetite  from  the  Uluguru  mountains : 


TiO,. 

Fe,0,.  (  Fe,04.     A1,0, 

CaO. 

MgO. 

InsoL 

Total. 

25-31 

63-49       —       0-22 

0-38 

2-15 

7-43 

98-98 

1-85 

—      65-52     0-16 

0-17 

0-69 

30-88 

99-27 
L.  J.  S. 

Prehnlte  and  other  Zeolites  in  the  G-ranulites  of  Gala 
Francese  [in  the  Island  of  Maddalena  (Scurdinia)]. — By  Carlo 
RiMATORi  {Atti  K,  Accad,  Lincei,  1902,  [v],  11,  i,  542— 547).— The 
author  has  made  further  investigations  on  the  chabazites  occurring  in 
the  granulites  of  Maddalena,  the  results  obtained  confirming  the  close 
analogy  previously  observed  by  him  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  735)  between 
the  granulites  of  Maddalena  and  of  Striegau.  No  fluorine  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  the  former.  The  following  five  minerals  from  the 
zeolite  group  have  been  observed  in  the  granulites  of  Gala  Francese : 
stilbite,  laumontite,  two  varieties  of  prehnite  (one  green  and  the  other 
nearly  white)  and  scolecite.  T.  H.  P. 

Variety  of  Ptilolite  from,  the  Island  of  Principe  Bodolfo. 
By  LuiGi  CoLOMBA  {Atti  R.  Accad,  Sci,  Torino,  1901—1902,  37, 
553 — 560), — The  author  describes  a  variety  of  ptilolite  found  in- 
cluded in  a  sample  of  yellowish  calcite  from  the  Bay  of  Teplitz.  The 
mineral  occurs  in  long,  flexible,  colourless  needles,  which  have  a  silky 
lustre,  the  larger  ones  being  situated  parallel  to  the  long  axis,  and 
showing  in  some  cases  a  terminal  face  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Analysis  gave  : 

SiOj.        AljOj.        CaO.         KaO.      NoaO.        HaO.  Total. 

67-52      1076       3-31       1-69       M9       14-43       9990 

corresponding  with  the  formula  (Ca,K2,Na2)Al2Sij|026  +  8H20,  the 
relation,  Ca  :  E^  :  Nag  having  the  value  3:1:1.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
sample  of  ptilolite  is  remarkable  for  the  large  propoi-tion  of  acid  radicles 
and  of  water  it  containa     The  optical  properties  were  also  studied. 

T.  H.  P. 

Mariupolite,  an  Extreme  Member  of  the  Elseolite  Syenites. 
By  J6zEF  MoROZBWicz  (Tech.  Min.  Mitth.,  1902,  21,  238— 246).— A 
complex  of  elffiolite-syenites,  varying  from  very  coarse  grained  through 
porphyritic  to  compact  in  structure,  forms,  with  intimately  associated 
pyroxenites,  an  intrusive  mass  between  granite  and  gneisses  in  the 
Mariupol  district  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  following 
minerals  were  isolated  from  a  coarse  grained,  porphyritic  variety  of  the 
elseolite-syenites,  and  separately  examined  in  detail  with  reference  to 
their  optical  and  other  characters.  I,  Zircon  (''  auerbachite,"  compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  673) ;  the  pyramidal  crystals  are  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  be  much  altered,  but  fresh  portions  show  the  ordinary 
optical  characters  of  zircon ;  the  alteration  of  the  mineral  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  some  zirconia  and  an  introduction  of  water. 
II,  JEgirite,  as  dark  green,  elongated,  prismatic  crysals  ;  formula, 
9NajFejSi^0ij  +  NajAl^Si^Ou  +  i(Fe,Ca,Mg)^Si40ij.  Ill,  Lepidomelane, 
as    isolated    black    scales;    formula,    2R'jR'%SijOg  + JR^Si^Og;    the 
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amounts  of  manganese  oxides  and  of  soda  are  higher  than  is  usually 
the  case.  lY,  Nepheline  (elsBolite),  as  large,  tabular  crystals  and 
rounded  masses,  which  are  quite  fresh  and  transparent ;  the  formula, 
KgNagAlj^Sij^O^jj,  is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Thugutt  (Abstr., 
1895,  iiy  358).  Y,  Albite,  as  white,  finely  granular,  saccharoidal 
aggregates  of  prismatic  crystals. 

ZrOa.  SiO,.  AljO,.  FejO,.  FeO.  MnO.  CaO. 


I. 

61-63            86  17 



1-08 







II. 

—              61-47 

2-29 

80-25 

1-22 

0-29 

0-64 

III. 

—               83-26 

11-70 

24  ^O* 

8-61 

6-04t            — 

IV. 

—               48-38 

83-97 

0-80 

— 

^~« 

0-12 

V. 

—               67-46 

1918 

0-19 

— 

— 

0  08 

VI. 

1-08            62-68 

18-72 

8-26 

0-34 

0-16 

0-64 

MgO.           K,0. 

NaaO. 

H,0. 

Total 

Sp.gr. 

I.        -                  — 

— 

1-18 

99-91 

4-2 

II.      0-32           trace 

18-73 

0-79 

100-80 

3 -602 

III.      8-00            7-78 

2-46 

2-60 

98 -85^ 

3-165 

IV.        —             6-40 

16-07 

0-96 

100-15 

2-625 

V.        —            trace 

1207 

0-64- 

99-62 

2-622 

VI.      0  08            0-79 

11-77 

0-68 

99-95 

2-699 

•  Fe,0,  +  TiOa. 

+  MnO  +  Mn^Oa. 

t  F  uodetermlDed. 

Under  YI  is  given  the  bulk  analysis  of  the  rock,  which  is  remark- 
able in  showing  such  small  amounts  of  bivalent  metals  and  of  potass- 
ium. In  elteolite-syenites,  the  ratio  Na^O :  EgO  rarely  exceeds  2^,  but 
here,  with  an  absence  of  potash-felspar,  it  reaches  24  ;  for  this  albite- 
sBgirite-syenite  the  name  mariupolite  is  proposed.  Besides  the  essential 
constituents  mentioned  above^  the  rock  contains  very  small  amounts  of 
iron-ores,  apatite,  fiuorite  and  sphene.  The  quantitative  mineralogical 
data  given  below  were  determined  by  the  following  chemical  method. 
By  treating  the  powdered  rock  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
nepheline  and  lepidomelane  were  decomposed,  and  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  iron  in  the  solution  gave  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
mineral ;  the  residue  of  zircon,  albite  and  legirite,  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  left  the  zircon  unattacked,  and 
a  determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  solution  gave  the  quantity 
of  SBgirite. 

Lepidomelane  • 

Albite.        Nepheline.       Mginte.   (and  iron-ores).    Zircon.  Total. 

73-0  14-0  7-6  4-0  1-6  100-2 

74-5  12-5  7-6  3-5  2*0  100-1 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  froipL  Bacubirito,  Mexico.  By  Henby  A.  Ward 
{Proc,  Bocheater  {K7.)y  Acad.  /Sfci.,  1902,  4,  67— 74).— This  enormous 
mass  of  meteoric  iron,  although  mentioned  in  1876,  has  now  for  the  first 
time  been  completely  unearthed  at  Banchito,  near  Bacubirito,  in  the 
State  of  Sinaloa.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  measuring  abou£  13x6x5 
feet,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  50  tons ;  this  and  the  recently  discov- 
ered^ Anighito  iron  of  Greenland,  also  estimated  to  weigh  50  tons,  are 
thus  the  largest  known  meteorites.  The  surface  is  covered  with  well- 
defined  pits,  and  is  only  slightly  weathered.  The  structure  of  the 
iron  is  octahedral  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  Widmanstatten  figures 
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are  shown  on  an  etched  surface  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.     Analysis 
by  J.  E.  Whitfield  gave: 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

S. 

P. 

SI 

Total.         Sp.  gr. 

88-944 

6-979 

0-211 

0-005 

0-164 

trace 

96-293       7-69 
L.  J.  S. 

'  Casas  Grandes  Meteorite.  By  Wirt  Tassin  {Proc.  U.S.  Nat 
Mu8,f  1902, 25, 69 — 74). — ^The  meteoric  iron  described  purports  to  be  the 
mass  mentioned  in  1867  as  having  been  found  wrapped  in  cloth  in  the 
ancient  Mexican  ruiDS  of  Casas  Grandes  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua^ 
It  is  a  lenticular  mass  measuring  97  x  74  x  46  cm.,  and  weighing 
1,544,788  grams.  Widmanstatten  figures  are  prominent  on  an  etched  sur- 
face. A  bulk  analysisof  the  iron  is  given  under  I,  but  other  determinations 
of  the  nickel  and  cobalt  (Ni,  502;  Co,  030:  Ni,  4-50;  Co,  0-00) 
show  that  the  composition  varies  in  different  portions.  The  following 
minerals  were  isolated  from-  the  mass  and  analysed  separately :  II, 
troilite;  III,  schreibersite ;  lY,  tsBnite.  Graphitic  carbon  and  an 
undetermined  silicate  are  also  present  in  small  amount : 

Fe.  Ni.  Co.  Cu.       S.  C.  P.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

I.        9618  4-88  0-27  trace      —  trace  0-24  100-02       — 

II.         63-40  0-20  —  —  36-21  —  -  99-81  4-789 

III.         64-69  2011  —  —         —  —  15-00  9^-80  7128 

IV.        82-90  16-64  004      —        —         0-09        99-77        — 

L.  J.  S. 

Niagara  Meteorite.  By  H.  L.  PfiBSTON  (/.  Ged,,  1902,  10, 
518 — 519). — A  small  mass  of  iron  weighing  115  grams  was  found  in 
1879  near  Niagara,  Forks  Co.,  North  Dakota.  The  structure  is  octa- 
hedral.    Analysis  by  J.  M.  Davison  gave  : 

Fe.  Ni.  Co.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

92-67      7-37        013       10017  7-12 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  Studies.  By  Oliveb  Cuhhings  Farbinoton  {Fidd 
Columbian  Museum,  Geol.  Ser.,  1902,  1,  283— 315).— Zon^  Island^ 
Fhillips  Co.,  Kaiiaas, — This  is  the  largest  meteoric  stone  known, 
the  total  weight  of  the  several  fragments,  many  of  which  can  be  fitted 
together,  being  at  least  564  kilos.  Sp.  gr.  3*45.  It  is  traversed  by 
planes  resembling  joint-planes,  which  are  of  pre-terrestrial  origin ;  and 
in  structure  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  crystalline  chondrites.  The 
amount  of  chromite  (8-83  per  cent.)  present  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  meteorite.  The  soluble  silicates  (24*74  per  cent.,  mainly -olivine) 
have  the  composition  under  I,  the  insoluble  silicates  (47*05  per 
cent.,  mainly  bronzite  and  monoclinic  pyroxenes)  II,  and  the  nickel- 
iron  (3*31  per  cent.)  III.  Other  mineralogical  constituents  are  :  limonite 
(10-50),  troilite  (5*24),  schreibersite  (0*23),  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
(0*10  per  cent.). 

CoO.    NiO.     CaO.     MgO.    Na,0.     K,0. 

—         —         0*08       86-40        —         — 
0-10      1-45      2-94       29-28      0*53       006 


SiO^ 

AljO,.  CfjO,. 

FeO. 

I.  36-88 

6*64      1*38 

18*62 

11,  56*52 

3  07        — 

6*05 
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Tokica  {Lo8  Eeyes)t^JI£exico. — ^This  iron  weighing  19*5  kilos.,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Los  Reyes,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Toluca  fall. 
Analysis  gave  the  results  under  IV. 

HopwoeU  AfouTida,  Roes  Co.,  Ohio, — A  small  mass  of  iron  weigh- 
ing 5  ounces  was  found  with  human  remains  in  these  Indian 
mounds.  The  distortion  of  the  Widmanstisttten  figures  suggests  that 
the  iron  has  been  heated  and  hammered.  Analysis  gave  the  results 
under  V. 

TceniU  from  the  KwUon  Co,  Meteorite. — The  decomposition  of 
this  iron  causes  the  separation  of  the  mass  into  octahedral  frag- 
ments of  iron-grey  kamacite,  and  thin  elastic  plates  of  tin-white 
tsenite  :  the  latter  gave  on  anidyeis  the  results  under  YI,  agreeing  with 
those  required  for  the  formula  Fe^gNig. 

Pe.          Ni.      Co.       Cu.  Mn.  P.  C.          S.  Si.     Insol.  Total. 

III.  78-66    20-26    1-09—          —        —  —        —  —        _  lOO'OO 

V.  90  66      7-71     107      O'U  trace  0-24  0-01  0*026  0-006    009  99-86 

V.  96-20      4-64    0*404    0086  trace  0-07  —  O'lS  (Sn,  trace)  100*48 

^ . ' 

VI.  80*8             19-6              —          —        —  _        _  —        _  99-9 

A  description,  without  chemical  analysis,  is  also  given  of  the 
meteoric  stone  of  Ness  Co.,  Kansas.  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Air  of  Faotoriee  and  Workshops.  By  John  S.  Haldane 
(/.  Hygiene,  1902,  2,  414 — 445). — A  paper  giving  numerous  results 
of  analysis ;  the  methods  used  are  described  in  full.  Among  interest- 
ing points  brought  out  are  the  small  vitiation  of  the  air  pro- 
duced when  incandescent  gas  mantles  are  used,  as  compared  with 
any  other  form  of  gas  burner,  and  the  advantages  of  the  fan  method  of 
ventilation.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  .of  Altitude  on  the  Oomposition  of  the  Blood. 
By  Emil  Abdebhalden  {Zeit.  BioL,  1 902, 43,  443—489.  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  619). — Numerous  analytical  data  support  the  author's  previous 
conclusion  on  the  influence  of  the  altitude  on  the  composition  of  the 
blood.  The  principal  new  point  brought  out  is  2n  increase  in  the 
proteids  of  the  serum  with  an  elevated  altitude.  W.  D.  H. 

Affinity  of  Heemoglobin  for  Carbon  Monoxide  and  Oxygen. 
By  GusTAV  HOfner  (Cliem.  Centr.,  1902,  ii,  459—460.  From  Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Fharm.,  48, 87— 99).— At  37*5°,  the  relation  of  the  reaction 
constant  of  oxygen  (k)  and  of  carbon  monoxide  (M)  towards  haemo- 
globin, x^k/k' ^O'OOdOl.  From  this  number,  it  is  possible  to  estiiflate 
in  any  given  mixture  of  the  two  gases  the  relative  amounts  of  haemo- 
globin with  which  each  combines.  W.  D.  H. 

45—2 
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Action  of  Viper  Venom  on  the  Blood  of  t}ie  Dog  and  Babbit. 
By  C.-  Phisalix  {Campt.  rend.  Soc.  hiol,  1902,  64,  1067—1070, 
1070 — 1071). — The  action  of  viper  venom  on  rabbit's  blood  in  vUro  is 
rapidly  to  destroy  the  leucocytes  aod  promote  coagulation ;  the  red 
corpuscles  are  only  slowly  disintegrated,  owing  probably  to  an  excess 
of  anti-h»mo]ysin.  The  action  on  dog's  blood  is  rapidly  to  destroy  the 
red  corpuscles,  to  change  the  hsBmoglobin  into  meth»moglobin,  and  to 
hinder  coagulation  due  to  the  liberation  of  anti-coagulating  substances 
from  the  corpuscles.  Probably  here  there  is  an  excess  of  '  sensibiliser ' 
which  favours  hemolysis.  W.  D.  H. 

Bactericidal  Effects  of  Human  Blood.  By  A.  E.  W&ioht  and 
F.  N.  Windsor  (/.  Hygiene,  1902,  2,  385— 413).— Human  serum  is 
bactericidal  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  cholera  vibrio,  but  has  no  such 
action  towards  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  Bacillus  pestis,  or  M.  meliiensis. 
Sterilised  cultures  of  these  organisms  which  are  killed  by  the  serum 
are  dis^nguished  from  the  others  by  directly  abstracting  a  bactericidal 
element  from  the  blood.  It  thus  appears  that  the  bactericidal  sub- 
stance must  be  distixyst  from  the  leucocytes  which  digest  all  bacteria. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  extreme  risk  of  inoculation  in  man  with  even 
small  amounts  of  the  bacilli  of  plague  and  Malta  fever.    W.  D.  H. 

DisappearcuQce  of  Ethers  Normally  Existing  in  the  Blood. 
By  Maurice  Do  yon  and  Albert  Mobel  {Compt.  rend,  Soc.  biol.,  1902, 
64,  784—785).  On  Lipase.  By  M.  Doyon  and  A.  Mobkl  (ibid., 
786—787).  By  Maubicb  Hanbiot  {ibid.,  977—978).  Glycerol  in  the 
Blood.  By  M.  Doyon  and  A.  Mobel  {ibid.,  1038—1039.  Compare  Abetr., 
1902,  ii«  571). — ^The  ethereal  extract  of  blood  diminishes  if  it  is  kept 
sterile  at  37^  without  any  increase  in  acidity,  glycerol,  or  soaps.  In 
the  absence  of  oxygen,  this  does  not  occur.  The  next  paper  is  polem- 
ical against  Hanriot.  The  latter  defends  his  position  in  reference  to 
the  existence  of  lipase.  In  the  last  paper  of  the  series  it  is  stated 
that  glycerol  added  to  the  blood  does  not  disappear,  and  therefore  its 
absence  after  the  blood  has  been  allowed  to  remain  at  37°  is  a  proof 
that  loss  of  its  fatty  matter  cannot  be  explained  by  saponification. 

W.  D.  H. 

Peptic  Digestion.  By  E.  Zunz  {Beitr.  chsm.  Physiol  Path.,  1902, 
2,  435 — 480). — A  large  number  of  analytical  tables  are  given  show- 
ing quantitatively  the  relation  between  the  various  products  of  proteo- 
lysis when  gastric  ^uice  is  allowed  to  act  on  many  varieties  of  pure 
proteid.  The  products  are  distinguished  as  acid  albumin,  primary 
albumoses,  deutero-albumoses  A,  B,  and  C,  true  peptone,  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction ;  the  nature  of  these  is 
entered  into,  and  the  proportion  of  aminic  nitrogen  determined ;  they 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  which  are,  and  those  which 
are  not  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  albumoses  were 
sepaS^ted  by  fractional  precipitation  with  zinc  sulphate.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  tables  is  the  frequent  absence,  or  presence  of  only 
traces,  of  true  peptone.  W.  D.  H. 
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Peptic  Digestion  of  Fibrin.  By  Ernst  P.  Pick  {Beitr.  ckem, 
FhysioL  Fath.,  1902,  2,  481— 513).— The  products  were  separated  by 
their  relative  solubilities  in  ammonium  sulphate  solution  and  in 
alcohol,  and  various  albumoses  are  lettered  and  numbered.  Tables 
showing  the  proportion  between  these  and  their  pei^centage  composi- 
tion are  given.  The  most  notable  point  appears  to  be  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  term  deutero-albumose  (alluded  to  as  ''so-called'')  and 
the  appearance  of  two  new  terms,  namely,  glyc(Hdhumo8e  for  the  com- 
pound prepared  from  the  egg-albumin  rich  in  glucosamine,  and  thio- 
albumose  for  that  from  the  serum-albumin  rich  in  sulphur. 

W.  D.  H. 

Trypsin  and  Erepsin.    By  Otto  Cohkheih  {ZeU.  physiol.  Chem., 
1902,  36,  13— 19).— Kutscher  and  Seemann  (this  vol.,  ii,  571)  mini-^ 
mised  the  importance  of    erepsin  in  digestion.     The  present  paper 
emphasises  its  importance.  *  W.  B.  H. 

Digestive  Enzymes  of  some  Lepidoptera.  By  S.  Sawahuba 
{Bull.  Coll.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1902, 4, 337— 347).— The  digestive 
liquids  of  the  Lepidoptera^  unlike  those  of  VerielmUaj  are  all  alkaline, 
and  it  is  found  that  all  the  enzymes  secreted  in  the  digestive  canal 
of  silkworms  cease  to  act  in  presence  of  acids.  The  proteolytic 
enzyme  decomposes  albumin  into  peptones ;  the  amylolytic  enzyme 
liquefies  starch,  with  production  of  dextrin  and  maltose ;  whilst  the 
lipatic  enzyme,  like  that  of  Vertehrcfia,  converts  fat  into  fatty  acids. 

The  three  enzymes  occur  in  the  stomach,  but  only  the  proteolytic 
enzyme  is  found  in  the  injiestines. 

Kruckenberg's  view,  that  no  part  of  the  intestines  of  InverUibrata  is 
comparable  with  the  stomach  of  Veriebrata,  is  correct  so  far  as  Lepi- 
doptera are  concerned,  since  these  possess  no  true  gastric  juice. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rennet  and  Anti-rennet.  By  S.  Eobschun  (Zeii.  physiol.  Chem., 
1902,  36,  141 — 166). — In  horse  serum,  there  is  not  only  a  specific 
anti-rennet,  but  also  a  pseudo-anti-rennet  which  inhibits  rennet  action, 
especially  at  37°.  It  is,  however,  not  destroyed  by  heat,  and  is  easily 
dialysable.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Proteolytio  Action  of  Venins.  By  L.  Launot  (Compt. 
rend.,  1902,  136,  401— 403).— The  venom  of  the  cobra,  viper,  and 
other  snakes  acts  proteolytically,  especially  in  an  alkaline  medium,  on 
proteids  (of  serum  and  casein) ;  this  proceeds  as  far  as  the  formation 
of  proteoses,  not  of  peptone.  This  power  is  removed  by  filtration 
through  a  Chamberland's  bougie.  The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  is 
notably  increased  by  the  addition  of  snake  venom  (Delezenne's  kinase). 

W.  D.  H. 

Comparative  Digestibility  of  Human  Milk  and  its  Substi- 
tntes.  By  Francis  W.  Tunnicliffe  (/.  Hygiene,  1902,  2,  445—451).— 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  vitro.  They  confirm  the  theory  that 
human  casein  is  chemically  different  from  that  of  cow's  milk.  Using 
either  gastric  or  pancreatic  digestion  alone,  it  was  found  that  the 
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digestibility  of  the  prot^id  matter  of  cow's  milk  and  of  certain  patent 
milk  foods  approximates,  or  even  exceeds,  that  of  human  easein. 
When,  however,  the  total  digestibility  after  both  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic digestion  is  considered,  human  milk  is  much  more  digestible 
than  any  other  substitute.  After  1  hour's  peptic  and  3  hours'  pan- 
creatic digestion,  75  per  cent,  of  the  casein  is  digested  ;  the  number  for 
/sow's  milk  is  47,  and  those  for  various  patent  milk  foods  vary  from 
35  to  56.  W.  D.  H. 

Zein  €U9  Food.  By  W.  Szumowski  (Zeit.  physiol.  Cham.,  1902,  36, 
198 — 218). — Dilute  alkali  converts  zein  into  a  modification  which  is 
soluble  in  water.  If  geese  and  pigeons  are  fed  on  maize,  no  zein  is 
found  in  the  organa  Introduced  into  the  blood,  zein  acts  as  a  poison 
^  (lowering  of  blood  pressure,  &c.)  and  is  found  as  such  in  the  liver. 
The  urine  contains  proteid  which  is  not  zein.  Immunity  was  not 
observed.  W.  D.  H. 

Feeding  Experiments  on  a  Dog  with  various  Nitrogenone 
Materifds.  By  Kabl  Kobnauth  {Bied,  Centr,,  1902,  31,  599—605 ; 
from  Zeit,  Icmdw,  Versuchatces,  Oesterr,,  1900,  3,  1). — ^The  various  sub- 
stances were  made  into  cakes  with  wheat  meal,  and  were  given  with 
small  quantities  of  dog's  biscuit  alternately  with  meat  meal,  with 
which  they  were  compared.  Both  food  and  excrement  were  analysed. 
**  Aleuronat,"  which  is  a  product  of  wheat  starch  manufacture,  was 
found  to  have  a  high  feeding  value.  Conglutin  was  inferior  to  both 
^'aleuronat"  and  meat  meal.  Casein  gave  essentially  the  same 
results  as  meat  meal,  at  any  rate  as  regards  nitrogen.  Gelatin 
contributed  relatively  less  nitrogen,  but  had  a  marked  economising 
effect.  Nuclein,  from  egg-albumin,  was  found  to  be  less  digesti- 
ble ;  owing  to  its  acidity,  sugar  had  to  be  substituted  for  a  portion  of 
the  wheat  meal.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Behaviour  of  Phosphorus  in  Feeding.  By  Kabl  Kobkauth 
{Bied,  CenPr.,  1902,  31,  605 — 606;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Versuchstves. 
Oeaterr.,  1900,  3,  133). — In  agreement  with  results  obtained  by 
Bischof  in  1867,  it  was  found  that  when  the  organism  is  in  equili- 
brium the  fseces  and  urine  contain  the  same  amount  of  phosphorus 
as  that  of  the  food  consumed.  The  author's  results  also  confirm 
Marcuse's  conclusion  as  regards  the  completeness  of  the  utilisation  in 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  phosphorus  in  casein,  and  that  with  a 
deposition  of  the  nitrogen  of  casein  there  is  coincidently  a  deposition 
of  phosphorus.  In  opposition  to  Marcuse,  it  was  found  that  the 
phosphorus  of  casein  is  not  more  completely  utilised  than  that  of  the 
other  materials,  even  Liebermann's  nuclein,  but  this  may  bei  due  to 
the  different  experimental  conditions.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Reactions  to  Stimuli  in  Unicellular  Organisms.  IX.  Be- 
haviour of  fixed  Infusoria.  By  Hebbebt  S.  Jbnnxngs  {Amer.  J. 
FhynoL,  1902,  8,  23--60). — ^The  nature  of  the  experiments  is  similar 
to  those  previously  recorded.  The  fixed  infusoria  examined  were 
Stentar  and  Vorticella,  Chemical  stimuli  act  in  the  main  like  mechanical ; 
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to  osmotic  stimuli,  a  response  is  only  obtained  after  plasmolysis  is  well 
advanced.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Aotion  of  Inorganic  Substancee  on  Protista.  By  Hugo 
GoLDBBBGEB  {Zeit.  BioL,  1902,  43,  503 — 581).— The  protoplasm  of 
Protista  behaves  differently  to  many  saline  solutions  than  that  of  the 
higher  animals,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
has  little  or  no  influence.  The  action  is  chemical,  not  physical.  In- 
hibition of  activity  is  related  to  morphological  changes ;  those  pro- 
duced by  OH  or  H  ions  are  characteristic,  and,  death  by  acid  or 
alkali,  is  sharply  distinguished  morphologically.  Hecovery  may  occur 
by  transference  to  a  harmless  solution,  but  the  time  this  takes  depends 
on  the  length  of  previous  exposure  to  the  poison.  Some  reactions  are 
not  ionic,  thus  calcium  salts  are  as  a  rule  poisonous,  but  calcium 
nitrate  and  sulphate  are  harmless.  Pure  solutions  of  sodium  chloride 
are  less  toxic  if  mixed  with  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

W.  D.  H. 

Conservation  of  Muscular  Energy  in  an  Atmosphere  of 
Carbon  Dioxide.  By  Lhotak  de  Lhota  {Oompt.  rend.,  1902, 
;  136,  348 — 349). — In  frog's  muscle-nerve  preparations,  carbon  dioxide 
accelerates  the  onset  of  fatigue  by  stopping  the  discharge  of  its 
energy ;  this  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  factor  in  preserving  muscular 
power.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  Muscle.  By  Fredebio  S.  Lee  and  William 
Salant  {Amer,  J.  Phyaiol,  1902,  8,  61— 74).— Pure  ethyl  alcohol,  suit- 
ably diluted  with  distilled  water,  was  injected  into  the  dorsal  lymph  sac 
of  frogs.  One  leg  was  ligatured  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  and  used  as 
a  control  for  the  other.  In  medium  quantity,  the  effect  is  beneficial ; 
the  contraction  is  quickened,  and  fatigue  delayed.  This  is  due  to 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  muscle,  not  on  the  intramuscular  nerves. 
Beyond  a  certain  dose,  the  opposite  effects  are  obtained.     W.  £>.  H. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Animal  Tissues.  By  G.  Galeotti 
{Zeit.  Bud.,  1902,  43,  289— 340).— The  electrical  conductivity  of 
animal  tissues  mainly  depends  on  the  number  of  free  ions  present. 
On  removal  from  the  body,  these  probably  combine  with  proteids,  and 
so  conductivity  diminishes.  Change  of  temperature  produces  a  change 
of  conductivity,  increase  being  due  to  a  liberation  of  ions  from  the 
proteid  compounds.  In  muscle,  contractibility  and  conductivity  run 
parallel.  W.  D.  H. 

Is  the  Action  of  Ions  a  Function  of  their  Electrical  Charge? 
By  Jacques  Loeb  {Pflilger's  Archiv,  1902,  91,  248— 264).— From 
experiments  on  muscle,  Meduam,  and  the  skin,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  stimulating  and  inhibitory  effects  of  ions  are  not  functions 
of  their  electrical  charge.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Time  Law  of  the  Fibrin  Ferment.  By  Ebnst  Fuld  {Beitr. 
chem.  Phyaiol.  Path,,  1902,  2,  514— 627).— Advantage  was  taken  of 
Delezenne's  observations  that  bird's  blood  remains  uncoagulated  for 
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many  days  after  removal  from  the  body^  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  muscular  and  other  tissues,  or  come  into  contact  with  dirty 
utensils.  The  plasma  was  removed  by  the  centrifuge,  and  a  ferment 
solution  prepared  by  making  a  saline  extract  of  muscle  added  to  it 
in  varying  quantities.  Taking  coagulation  time,  it  was  found  that 
Schutz's  law  holds  except  for  higher  concentrations  of  the  ferment. 

W.*D.  H. 

Leevulose  in  Human  Body-joioes.  By  CaIil  Nbubebg  and  H. 
Stbauss  (Zeit,  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1902,  36,  227— 238).— In  some  pathol- 
ogical cases,  IsBvulose  was  identified  in  urine,  serum,  and  ascitic,  and 
pleural  fluids.     In  other  cases  it  was  not  found.  W.  D.  H. 

Comparison  of  the  Organic  Liquids  of  the  Grab  and  Sac- 
culina.  By  Louis  Bbuntz  and  Jean  Gautbelet  {Compt,  rend.,  1902, 
136,  349 — 350). — ^The  saline  constituents  (sodium  chloride  and  phos- 
phates) of  the  secretion  of  the  SacetUina  and  the  blood  of  its  host  the 
crab  are  the  san^e  in  amount.  The  alkalinity  of  the  sacculina  fluid  is 
less  than  that  of  crab's  blood ;  this  is  probably  due  to  its  fixation.  The 
excreted  fluid  contains  no  free  ammonia,  xanthine  compounds,  or 
alkaloids ;  it  contains  lactic  acid  and  methylamine.  W.  D.  H. 

Some  Educts  firom  Horse's  Brain.  By  Albrecht  Bethe  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1902,  ii,  460—461 ;  from  Arch,  exp.  Path.  PAorm.,  48, 73— 86). 
— By  treatment  of  horse's  brain  with  copper  chloride,  alkali,  acetic 
acid,  chloroform,  and  alcohol  in  succession,  a  number  of  substances^ 
some  in  a  crystalline  state,  were  obtained;  names  like  phrenin, 
aminocerebrinic  acid-glucoside,  &c.,  are  given  to  these,  some  of  which 
are  stated  to  be  identical  with  those  previously  separated  out  and 
differently  named  by  Thudichum.  W.  D.  H. 

Lecithin,  Kephalin,  and  Oerebrin  fi:om  Brain.  By  Waldehab 
Koch  {Zeit.  physiol,  Chem,,  1902,  36,  134— 140).— Kephalin  was  pre- 
cipitated from  an  ethereal  extract  of  sheep's  brain  by  alcohol.  Its 
formula  is  C^jHgjOjgNP,  and  it  is  probably  dioxystearylmonomethyl 
lecithin.  It  swells  and  forms  an  emulsion  with  water  like  lecithin. 
The  lecithin  separated  out  yielded  choline  and  fatty  acids  in  such  a 
proportion  that  probably  there  was  a  mixture  of  three  possible  lecithins. 
Oerebrin  was  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and  the  analytical 
figures  agree  very  well  with  those  obtained  by  Thierfelder. 

W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Human  Fat.  By  Hbbhank  Jaeckle  {Zeit.  phyeud. 
Chem,,  1902,  36,  53— 84).— The  fat  of  human  adults  consists  of  the 
glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids.  There  are  mere  traces 
of  lower  acids.  In  the  first  months  of  life,  there  is  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  lower  fatty  acids,  and  much  less  oleic  acid.  No 
relation  between  the  composition  of  the  fat  and  the  state  of  nutrition 
was  observed.  In  fatty  tumours,  the  amount  of  lecithin  is  consider- 
able. In  pathological  conditions,  it  undergoes  great  variations,  and 
calcium  soaps  are  formed  during  conditions  of  calcification. 

W.  D.  H. 
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The  Formatioii  of  Oox\jagated  Glyouronio  Acid  in  the  Liver. 
By  GusTAV  EiffBDKN  {Beitr.  ehem.  Physiol,  Path,,  1902,  2,  591—592). 
— By  perfusing  a  dog's  liver  with  dog's  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  dog's 
and  ox  blood  containing  phenol,  not  only  is  there  an  increase  in  the 
combined  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  of  phenol-glycuronic  acid.  Details 
of  the  method  adopted  for  determining  these  substances  are  given. 

W.  D.  H. 

Thyreo-globulin.  By  A..  Oswald  (Beitr,  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1902, 
2,  545—556.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  461).— Thyreoglobulin  is  the 
main  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  is  contained  in  the  colloidal 
substance.  It  may  be  combined  with  iodinef  or  not.  The  amount  of 
iodo-thyreo-globulin  is  the  main  factor  in  the  physiological  activity  of 
thyroid  preparations.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Glycogen  in  Aaoaris.  By  Ernst  Wbinland  and 
Adolf  Bitter  {Zeit.  Biol.y  1902, 43,  490—502). — Dextrose  in  Ascaris  is 
a  sure  precursor  of  glycogen.  Galactose  is  possibly  a  glycogen-sparer, 
but  this  is  certainly  so  with  Isevulose  and  maltose.  Lactose  has  no 
effect,  probably  because  Ascaris  lacks  lactase.  Negative  results  follow 
the  use  of  glycogen  and  other  polysaccharides,  whether  these  be  in- 
jected into  the  animal  or  placed  in  the  water  surrounding  it. 

W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Milk.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond  {Analyst^  1902, 
37,  240 — 243). — The  average  monthly  composition  of  13,936  samples 
of  milk  analysed  in  1901  is  given.  From  his  work  on  the  proteids 
of  milk,  the  author  concludes  that  casein  and  albumin  are  not  decom- 
position products  of  one  proteid  existing  in  milk.  As  regards  the 
strength  of  casein  as  an  acid,  it  was  found,  from  the  amounts  of 
various  acids  required  to  curdle  milk,  that  boric,  acetic,  and  lactic 
acids  were  stronger  than  casein,  and  that  the  latter  is  an  acid  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  second  hydroxyl  of  phosphoric  acid.  Four 
analyses  of  human  milk  are  also  given.  The  sugar  of  human  milk 
appears  to  differ  from  lactose,  as  it  had,  in  these  analyses,  [a],)  48*7° 
for  the  anhydrous  sugar ;  the  cupric  reducing  power  was  also  slightly 
less  than  that  of  lactose.  W.  P.  S. 

Composition  of  Colostrum.  By  Walter  F.  Sutherst  {Chem. 
News,  1902,  86,  1—2). — Analyses  of  the  first  twenty  mil  kings  of  a 
cow  (which  was  milked  twice  a  day)  have  been  made  with  the  following 
results.  The  sp.  gr.  (by  pyknometer)  fell  rapidly  from  an  initial  value  of 
1068  to  1*029  (5th  milking).  The  total  dry  solids  (at  105^)  amounted  in 
the  first  milking  to  22*878  per  cent.,  but  in  the  second  milking  to  16*232 
per  cent.,  after  which  slight  variation  only  was  observed.  The  ash  was 
1  '034  in  the  first  and  0*874  per  cent,  in  the  second  milking  The  fat  (by 
Adams'  method)  rose  from  2*302  in  the  first  to  the  normal  value,  5*102 
per  cent.,  in  the  fifth  milking.  The  amount  of  lactose  was  initially  2*742 
per  cent.,  and  slowly  increased  to  4*6  per  cent,  at  the  eighth  milking.  At 
the  first  milking,  the  total  proteid  was  12*236  per  cent.,  at  the  second 
6*976,  and  then  slowly  feIl*to  3*464  at  the  seventh  milking.  Of  the  pro- 
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teids,  oasein,  globulin,  and  albumin,  the  first  named  is  initially  4*858  per 
cent.,  and  then  slowly  decreases  to  the  normal  amount,  2-2  per  cent. ; 
globulin  (estimated  by  precipitating  with  magnesium  sulphate)  is  at 
the  first  milking  6*3206,  at  the  second,  2*048  per  cent.,  and  then  falls 
at  first  rapidly,  and  then  more  gradually,  to  0*2  per  cent. ;  the  albumin 
shows  a  similar  fall  from  1*454  to  0*55  per  cent.  Equilibrium  appears 
to  be  reached  at  the  ninth  milking.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

[CompoBition  of  Skinuned  Milk.]  By  Fbbd  Bobdas  and  Sio.  db 
Raczkowski  (CompL  rend.,  1902,  136,  354— 355).— The  analyses 
given  show  that  by  skimming  98  per  cent,  of  the  cream  from  milk, 
69  per  cent,  of  the  lecitjjiin  in  the  original  milk  was  also  removed. 

As  milk  is  often  skimmed  to  the  extent  of  30  or  even  40  per  cent, 
of  its  cream,  and  consequently  suffers  a  corresponding  loss  of  lecithin, 
the  authors  state  that  the  increasing  numbers  of  deaths  from  gastro- 
intestinal complaints  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  fact.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  towns  wliere  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  is  per- 
mitted. W.  P.  S. 

Human  Bile.  By  A.  Tschkbmak  {Centr.  Physiol.,  1902,  16, 
329 — 330). — Human  bile  has  a  slight  diastatic  and  tryptic  action. 
It  inhibits  peptic,  but  accelerates  pancreatic,  proteid  digestion.  Its 
action  towards  pancreatic  juice  is  believed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
enterokinase  of  intestinal  juice.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Ix^ection  of  Micro-organisms  on  the  Sterility  of 
Bde.  By  E.  Soott  Cabmichabl  {J.  Path.  BacL,  1902,  8, 
276 — 279). — Injection  of  pathogenic  bacteria  into  the  portal  circula- 
tion leaves  the  bile  sterile ;  the  organisms  cannot  pass  through  hep- 
atic tissue.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiology  of  Leucocytes.  By  Henbi  Stassano  and  F.  Billon 
{Compi,  rend.,  1902,  136,  322— 325).— The  elimination  of  various  use- 
less or  poisonous  materials  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  taken  up  by  leucocytes,  which  subsequently  migrate  and  so 
carry  them  to  the  exterior ;  this  occurs  through  the  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine in  the  case  of  mercury,  through  the  skin  in  the  case  of  arsenic 
and  iodine ;  through  secreting  glands,  for  instance,  into  milk  in  the 
case  of  several  poisons.  The  further  fact  that  leucocytes  yield  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  like  Pawlow's  enterokinase  is  also  regarded  as  of 
great  importance,  *  W.  D.  H. 

Bzcretion  of  Boric  Acid  in  Man.  By  G.  Sonntag  (Ohem  Centr., 
1902,  ii,  227—228  ;  from  Arh.  Kait.  Gee.  A.,  19,  110— 125).— Experi- 
ments on  three  persons  who  received  doses  of  3  grams  of  boric  acid 
show  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  drug  is  excreted  in  the  first  1 2  hours ; 
the  remainder  is  excreted  slowly,  and  traces  are  found  in  the  urine 
even  eight  days  later.     Polenske's  method  of  estimation  was  used. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Elimination  of  Chlorides  and  Phosphates  in  Experi- 
mental Glycosuria.  By  Raphael  LjIEpikb  and  Maltbt  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  biol.,   1902,  64,  921,  921— 922).w-An  experiment  on  a  dog  is 
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recorded.  Phloridzic  was  given,  and  the  excretion  of  sugar  was  ac- 
companied with  a  rise  in  the  chlorides  and  a  fall  in  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  urine.  '  W.  D.  H. 

Glyoocyamine,  Glycooyamidine,  and  Ptomaines  in  Urines. 
By  Fbanoesco  Nicola  (Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  ii,  296—^97 ;  from  Giom. 
Farm.  Chim,,  51,  241 — 250). — Griffiths  stated  that  the  urine  in  cases 
of  infectious  disease,  especially  measles,  contains  ptomaines;  glyco- 
cyamidine  in  particular  being  identified.  The  author  has  failed  to  con- 
firm any  of  Griffiths'  statements.  The  chemical  properties  of  glyco- 
cyamine  and  glycocyamidine,  which  were  prepared  synthetically,  are 
described.     The  latter  is  not  toxic.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Oxidation  Numbers  of  the  Urine  in  Acid  and  Alkaline 
Solution.  By  Ladislaus  Niemilowicz  and  G.  Gittelmacheh- 
WiLENKO  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1902,  36,  167— 197).— Fractional 
oxidation,  with  the  help  of  indicators,  especially  indigo-carmin  and 
permanganate  in  acid,  and  alizarin  with  potassium  ferricyanide  in 
alkaline  solution,  yields  new  methods  for  determining  the  reducing 
power  of  urine.  By  this  means,  the  ozidisability  of  the  uric  acid  group 
was  estimated  separately  from  that  due  to  other  substances,  which 
include  potassium  thiocyanate.  The  normal  values  of  the  oxidation 
numbers  vary  in  health,  and  are  influeuced  by  age,  nutrition,  and 
disease.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Bacillus  Goli  Gommunis  on  Urine.  By  Diabmid 
NoKL  Baton  {J.  Path.  Bact,,  1902,  8,  280— 281).— There  is  a  form  of 
cystitis  associated  with  the  presence  of  Bacillus  colt  communis  in 
which  the  urine  does  not  become  ammoniacal  (Melchior).  Inoculation 
of  sterile  urine  with  the  bacillus  produces  no  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  in  urea,  ammonia,  and  non-urea  compounds.  B, 
fluorescens  liquqfacienBj  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  decomposes  urea 
into  ammonia,  although  it  does  not  act  on  non-urea  compounds. 

W.  D.  H. 

Gonjugated  Glycuronic  Acids  in  Normal  Faeces.  By  Manfred 
BiAL  {Beitr.  cham.  Physiol,  Path.,  1902,  2,  528 — 531).  By  Manfred 
BiAL  and  O.  Huber  (ibid,,  532 — 534). — Particles  of  fasces,  and  aqueous 
solutions  of  their  alcoholic  extract,  give  the  orcinol  reaction  for 
glycuronic  acid.  Further  investigation  of  fseces  showed  that  conjugated 
glycuronic  acids  are  really  present  there.  On  the  adn^nistration  of 
menthol  with  the  food,  the  menthol  compound  of  glycuronic  acid  was 
separated.  W.  D.  H. 

Eliinination  of  Garbon  Dioxide  in  certain  Metabolic  Dis- 
orders. By  John  Walker  Hall  {J.  Path.  BacL,  1902,  8, 
282 — 287). — Experiments  on  man  show  that  pure  caffeine  causes 
increased  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  the  increase  varies  a  good 
deal  in  different  people.  Hypoxanthine  and  uric  acid  yield  negative 
results ;  the  effect  of  caffeine  is  apparently  due  to  its  methyl  groups. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Kinase  in  Snake  Venom.  By  0.  Deliszbnne  {CompL  rend.,  1902, 
136,  328—329). — Snake  venom,  like  leucocytic  extracts,  contains  a 
substance  (enzyme)  which  has  the  properties  of  Pawlow's  entero- 
kinase.  Whether  it  is  of  use  to  the  animal  in  digestion,  or  is  the 
same  substance  as  the  toxin,  are  questions  which  still  await  an  answer. 

W.  D.  H. 

Bicin  Immunity.  By  MabtIn  Jacobt  {Bntr.  chem,  Physiol.  Path., 
1902,  2,  535—544.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  673).— By  mixing  ricin 
with  uncoagulable  blood,  the  plasma  obtained  by  the  centrifuge  con- 
tains a  poison,  which  has  no  agglutinating  action,  but  kills  animals 
with  typical  symptoms.  Part  of  the  poison,  however,  is  held  back 
by  the  corpuscles.  Antiricin  inhibits  the  action  of  the  poison  in  the 
plasma.  The  serum  of  animals  immunised  with  the  plasma  poison 
neutralises  the  agglutinating  and  toxic  action  of  ricin.  The  plasma 
poison  requires  less  antiricin  to  neutralise  it  than  ordinary  ricin. 
Pepsin-ricin  only  agglutinates  slightly,  but  by  its  use  an  immune 
serum  is  obtained  which  counteracts  both  properties  of  ricin.  The 
blood  corpuscles  of  a  highly  immunised  goat  were  still  agglutinated  by 
ricin.  Ricin  probably  contains  three  physiological  groups:  a  toxin 
toxoid ;  an  agglutinin  toxoid ;  and  the  complete  poison.  Anti-sub- 
stances are  probably  present  in  the  tissue  cells  as  well  as  in  the  blood. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Erepsin  and  Intestinal  Juice  on  Toxins  and 
Abrin.  By  Nadine  Sibber  and  C.  Schumoff-Sihomowski  {Zeii. 
physiol  Chem.,  1902,  36,  244 — 256). — Erepsin  does  not  lessen  the 
toxicity  of  abrin;  it  thus  resembles  other  enzymes.  Tetano-toxin 
is  most  strongly  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of  trypsin  and  bile.  Gastric 
juices  and  oxydases  lessen  its  power  somewhat,  but  erepsin  and  intes- 
tinal juice  have  practically  no  effect  on  it.  Diphtheria  toxin  is  energeti- 
cally destroyed  by  the  trypsin-bile  mixture.  Trypsin  alone  has  con- 
siderable action ;  gastric  juice  has  a  smaller  action,  and  erepsin  acts 
like  gastric  juice;  intestinal  juice  itself  has  only  a  small  effect. 
Oxydases  act  more  powerfully  than  gastric  juice.  Numbers  illustrative 
of  these  facts  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Anti-paramoBcic  Serum.  By  Lbdoux-Leba.bd  (Compt.  rend.,  1902, 
136,  298 — 299). — After  five  or  six  injections  of  cultures  of  Parct- 
mcBeium  caudatum  under  the  skin  of  the  rabbit  or  guinea-pig,  the 
serum  of  these  animals  acquires  a  toxic  action  in  relation  to  the 
organism  which  is  greater  than  that  possessed  by  it  in  the  normal 
state.  The  substance  to  which  this  is  due  is  not  destroyed  by  lieating 
at  58 — 63°  for  half-an-hour.  It  is  a  specific  action ;  the  serum  kills 
P.  caudatum,  but  not  other  species  of  Paramecium.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Theophylline  in  the  Dog.  By  Mabtin  KbOoeb 
and  Julius  Schmid  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1902,36,  1—12). — If  159 
grams  of  sodium  theopbyllate,  corresponding  with  12  grams  of  theo- 
phylline, are  given  to  a  dog,  2*13  grams  are  excreted  as  unchanged 
theophylline  and  1*99  grams  as  3-methylxan thine,  but  no  1-methyl- 
xanthine  is  found.  W.  D.  H. 
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Physiological  Action  of  some  Jleduced  Pyrrole  Derivatives 
(Pyrroline,  l-Methylpyrrolidine).  By  Francis  W.  Tunnicliffe 
and  Otto  Rosenheim  {Chem,  Centr.,  1902,  ii,  390 — 391 ;  from  CerUr. 
FhysioL,  16, 93 — 97). — The  physiological  action  of  1-methylpyrrplidine 
resembles  that  of  nicotine,  and  corresponds  with  the  close  relationship 
of  its  chemical  constitution  to  that  of  nicotine,  atropine,  and  cocaine. 

Pyrrole  and  derivatives  containing  the  pyrrole  ring  are  characterised 
by  their  paralysing  action  on  the  peripheral  nerves  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  heart ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  side  group  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  inactive  pyridine  ring,  the  pharmacological  effect  is 
greatly  intensified. 

The  paper  also  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  physiological 
action  of  pyrroline  hydrochloride,  pyrrolidine  and  1-methylpyrrolidine 
hydrochloride  and  tartrate.  E.  W.  W. 

Pharmacodynamio  Properties  of  certain  Aromatic  Semi- 
oarbazides.  By  Augusts  Lumi^be,  Louis  Lumi&re,  and  J.  Chev- 
BOTTIEB  {Campt  rend.,  1902,  136, 187 — 188). — Phenylsemicarbazide, 
bromophenylsemicarbazide,  methoxy-,  and  ethoxy-phenylsemicarbazide, 
and  fn-benzaminosemicarbazide  are  endowed  with  antipyretic  pro- 
perties. When  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  cellular  tissue  of 
animals,  they  produce  a  lowering  of  temperature  without  any  other 
noticeable  effects.  m-Benzaminosemicarbazide  is  the  most  suitable  of 
these  for  antipyretic  purposes,  on  account  of  its  stability,  solubility, 
and  ease  of  preparation.  The  toxicity  of  this  semicarbazide  has  been 
determined,  as  well  as  its  effect  on  the  circulation,  respiration,  and 
nutrition,  and  its  antiseptic  and  antifermentative  actions. 

J.  McC. 
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Critical  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Fermentation.  (I). 
By  Andreas  Richter  {Centr.  Bakt.  Far.,  II,  1902,  8,  787—796).— 
An  examination  of  the  ratio  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  to  oxygen 
consumed  by  yeast  during  an  alcoholic  fermentatiofn  of  sugar  in 
presence  of  peptone,  shows  that  during  the  early  stages  this  ratio 
is  about  1,  but  that  it  then  increases  considerably,  remains  high  until 
all  the  sugar  has  been  fermented,  and  again  falls,  generally  to  about 
0-6.  It  appears  probable  that  at  first  die  yeast  cells  simply  grow 
without  producing  fermentation ;  zymase  is  then  developed  in  them 
and  fermentation  proceeds  to  the  end,  after  which  the  cells  again 
simply  make  use  of  the  nutriment  still  present  (alcohol  or  peptone) 
for  purposes  of  growth.  The  theory  of  Iwanowsky  {Diss.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1894)  that  alcoholic  fermentation  is  a  pathological 
phenomenon  in  the  nourishment  of  yeast,  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  abnormal  composition  of  the  nutrient  liquid,  is  therefore 
groundless.  A.  H. 
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Oultivation  of  Bacillus  Leprse.  By  G.  van  Houtuh  (J".  Fath. 
.  Baa,  1902,  8,  260— 275).— A  method  of  successfully  cultivating  the 
bacillus  of  leprosy  is  described.  The  *  sensibiliser '  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  Inusilli  only  occurs  in  leper  serum.  The  susceptibility  of 
the  bacilli  to  the  action  of  leper  serum  explains  the  numerous  failures 
to  cultivate  them.  .  W.  D.  H. 

Bacteriology  of  Soil  By  Thbodor  Rkmy  {CerUr.  Bakt.  Far.,  II, 
1902,  8,  657—662,  699—705,  728—736,  761-769).— Four  soUs  of 
different  origins  were  carefully  compared  as  regards  (1)  cheoiical  and 
physical  composition  j  (2)  behaviour  towards  peptone  solution  (putre- 
factive power),  the  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen  which  could  be 
liberated  by  magnesia  after  varying  times  being  estimated ;  (3)  capacity 
for  producing  nitrates ;  (4)  capacity  for  destroying  nitrates ;  (5)  power 
of  utilising  the  nitrogen  of  albumin,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  sodium 
nitrate  in  the  production  of  vegetation,  and  (6)  total  number  of 
bacteria  present  at  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  the  putrefactive,  nitrate-forming,  and 
nitrate-destroying  powers  of  the  soil  stood  in  a  very  direct  relation  to 
the  power  of  the  soil  to  utilise  the  nitrogen  of  different  types  of  nitro- 
genous manures  in  the  production  of  vegetation.  The  number  of 
bacteria  present,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  no  indication  of  the 
degree  of  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  also  found  that  a  soil  which 
was  of  very  low  fertility  could  not  be  greatly  improved  by  the  simple 
inoculation  of  bacteria  of  the  type  which  was  lacking.  A.  H. 

Influence  of  Varying  Amounts  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Air 
on  the  Photosynthetic  Process  of  Leaves  and  on  the  Mode  of 
Growth  of  Plants.  By  Horace  T.  Brown  and  F.  £scombb  {Proc. 
Roy,  Soc.,  1902,  70,  397 — 413).— Several  varieties  of  plants  were 
grown  in  ordinary  air,  containing  3*29  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  per 
10,000,  and  in  air  containing  about  three  and  a  half  times  more  carbon 
dioxide  (11 '47  per  10,000).  The  effect  of  the  larger  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  became,  in  most  cases,  apparent  within  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
then  rapidly  increased.  There  was  usually  an  increased  number  of 
internodes  and,  coincidently,  a  shortening  of  the  internodes,  so  that  the 
height  of  the  plants  was  not  esscDtially  altered.  A  characteristic 
result  was  the  development  of  secondary  axes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  giving  the  plants  a  more  bushy  appearance.  The  area  of  the 
individual  leaves  was  a  good  deal  reduced,  and  the  leaves  were 
frequently  curled  inwards,  which  suggests  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  plant  to  reduce  this  excessive  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
diminishing  the  exposure  to  light.  Under  the  influence  of  an  increased 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  leaves  assumed  a  darker  colour  and 
accumulated  much  larger  amounts  of  starch  than  under  normal 
conditions.  The  most  important  resiult  was  the  almost  complete 
inhibition  of  inflorescence. 

Of  the  various  plants  experimented  on,  Impatiensj)latypetalaBnftered 
most  severely  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  losing  nearly  all  its 
leaves.  A  second  growth  of  small,  very  dark  green  leaves  was,  how- 
ever, produced. 
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Further  experiments  with  air  containing  6  percent,  of  carbon  dioxide 
gave  flimilar  results.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Air  on  the  Form  and 
Internal  Structure  of  Plants.  By  J.  Bbbtland  Fabheb  and  S.  E. 
Cbandleb  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1902,  70,  413— 423).— The  plants  grown  in 
ordinary  air  and  in  air  containing  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  (see 
preceding  abstract)  were  subjected  to  further  examination,  attention 
being  especially  directed  to  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  internodes, 
the  average  relative  areas  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  stomata  per  unit 
of  area  of  leaf  surface,  the  anatomical  differences,  and  the  relative 
amounts  of  starch,  &c. 

jSxcept  in  the  case  of  Kalanckoe  Welmtschii  there  was  always  an  in- 
creased accumulation  of  starch  in  the  leaves  and  ground  parenchyma 
under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  Kalanchoe,  the 
ground  cells  of  the  stomata  contained  more  starch  than  when  grown 
under  normal  conditions,  whilst  the  amount  of  tannin  was  very  much  re- 
duced. The  plants  which,  under  the  usual  conditions,  contain  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate,  contained  less  when  grown  in  an  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  fuchsia. 

The  experiments  of  E.  C.  TMioreeco  (Bev.  Gen.  ^ot.,  1899,  2),  which 
indicated  greater  luxuriance  under  the  influence  of  excessive  carbon 
dioxide,  differed  materially  from  those  described  above,  none  of  the 
plants  being  grown  in  normal  air,  but  only  in  air  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  or  in  presence  of  1  -5  to  2  per  cent.  The  air  was,  moreover, 
partially  dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  might  tend  to  pro- 
mote transpiration.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Certain  Relations  of  Plant  Growth  to  lonisation  of  the 
Soil.  By  Amon  B.  Plowman  (Amer.  J.  Sci,,  1902,  14>  129—132).— 
A  large  number  of  pot  and  water-culture  experiments  were  made;  in 
which  the  plants  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  electricity.  'Platinum, 
or,  more  usually,  carbon  electrodes  were  employed.  In  the  case  of  the 
soil  experiments,  ail  excessive  rise  of  temperature  was  avoided  by 
addition  of  water ;  in  the  water-culture  experiments,  the  temperature 
was  kept  down  by  means  of  cold  water  round  the  vessels. 

The  results  indicate  that  vegetable  protoplasm  is  quickly  killed  by 
the  conditions  existing  about  the  anode,  whilst  within  fairly  broad 
limits  it  is  stimulated  by  the  conditions  about  the  cathode.  The 
effects  observed  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  slight  chemical  changes 
due  to  dissociation  and  the  electrical  separation  of  the  ions. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Ohloroform  Vapour  on  Besting  Seeds.  By  B. 
ScHMiD  {Bied.  Centr.,  1902,  31,  646;  from  Ber.  deut.  hot.  Ges,,  1901, 
19,  71). — ^Whilst  chloroform  vapour  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  plasma, 
the  effect  on  dry  seeds  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  covering  of  the 
seeds.  Garden  cress  was  not  injured  by  being  kept  for  two  months  in 
air  saturated  with  chloroform  vapour,  whilst  a  small  portion  of  the 
peas  and  wheat  was  destroyed  in  24  hours.  All  the  seeds,  when 
deprived  of  their  skins,  were  destroyed  in  24  hours.        N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Protein  Grains  in  Oleaginous  Seeds.  By  Bills  Gram  {Landw, 
Versuchs-Stat.,  1902,  67,  257— 296).— The  skins  of  protein  grains 
were  generally  found  to  resist  the  action  of  moderately  strong  aqueous 
potash.  In  some  cases,  when  the  potash  causes  the  skins  to  burst, 
sections  boiled'  in  alcohol  may  be  employed.  The  grains  contain  a 
substance  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  having  the  properties  of 
cane  sugar.  Ricinus  globoids  were  found  to  contain  succinic  acid  in 
addition  to  the  substances  detected  by  Ffeiffer.  The  globoids  of  the 
other  seeds  examined  seem  to  have  the  same  chemical  composition. 

The  globoids  of  fennel  contain  magnesium  and  calcium  phosphate, 
malate,  and  succinate,  and  this  pzobably  holds  good  generally  in  the 
case  of  the  proteids  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Crystalloids  may  occur  as  crystals  or  in  rounded  off  forms  in  single 
seeds,  and  they  may  be  accompanied  by  proteid  grains  free  from  crys- 
taUoids.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ammonium  as  Direct  Source  of  Nitrogen  for  Plants.  By 
P.  KossowiTSCH  {J.  exper.  Landw,,  1901,  635 — 636). — ^The  plan  of 
the  experiments  was  to  grow  peas,  manured  respectively  with  am- 
monium sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate,  under  conditions  of  sterilisation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  the  sterilisa- 
tion had  not  been  completely  maintained ;  both  the  plants  and  the 
nutritive  solutions  were,  however,  free  from  nitrates.  The  results 
showed  that  when  manured  with  ammonium  sulphate  the  peas  grew 
as  well  as  in  presence  of  nitrate.  The  plants  developed  especially  well 
when  ferric  hydroxide  was  substituted  for  calcium  carbonate  (compare 
Maz6,  Ann,  Inst.  Fasteur,  1900,  26).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formation  of  Asparagine  in  the  Metabolism  of  Shoots. 
By  XJ.  Suzuki  {BuU,  Coll,  Agric,  Tokyo  Imp,  Univ,,  1902,  4,  351—356). 
* — The  results  of  experiments  with  barley  and  dry  beans  showed  that 
whilst  in  cultivated  shoots  decomposition  of  protein  takes  place  in 
absence  as  well  as  in  presence  of  oxygen,  there  was  an  increase  of 
asparagine  only  when  oxygen  was  present.  Primary  amino-compounds 
decrease  with  the  production  of  asparagine.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amount  of  Lome  Contained  in  Phanerogamic  Parasites.  By 
K.  Aso  {Bull,  Coll,  Agric.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1902,4,  287— 289).— The 
ash  of  Cuacuia  europcea  contains  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  lime,  whilst 
clover,  its  host,  yields  an  ash  with  more  than  30  per  cent.  This, 
together  with  Palladius's  observation  that  etiolated  leaves  of  Vicia/aha 
contained  less  lime  than  green  leaves  and  the  fact  that  seedlings 
generally  require  less  lime  before  than  after  they  have  chlorophyll, 
accords  with  the  inference  that,  not  only  the  nuclei,  but  also  the  chloro- 
phyll bodies  require  lime.  In  this  connection,  another  non-chloro- 
phyllous  plant,  Gastrodia  data,  was  investigated. 

The  dry  matter  of  (1)  the  above  ground  and  (2)  the  underground 
parts  contained  respectively  5*25  and  3*04  per  cent,  of  ash  of  the 
following  composition : 

K2O.  NajO.        CaO.         MgO.         Fe,0^        PjOa.  SO,,  SiOj,  &c. 

1.  44-25  7-22        7-31        6-99        1-81        28-57        3-73      012 

2.  50-99        13-73        5-08        6-37        2-59        17-24        1-85      2-15 
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The  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  the  above-ground  partsof  Gaatrodia 
is  therefore  1 : 1  as  compared  with  flowering  cereals  2:1,  and  lucerne 
before  flowering  8  : 1  (compare  Church,  Trans.,  1879,  36,  33 ;  1880, 
37,  1,  and  1886,  49,  839).  The  results  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
the  chlorophyll  determines  the  ratio  between  lime  and  magnesia. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Golouring  Matter  and  the  Sugars  of  Apricots.  By  A. 
DESMOULiisBE  {Ann,  Chim,  ancU,,  1902,  7,  323 — 324). — Apricots  con- 
tain cbiefly  sucrose  with  a  little  invert  sugar  and  also  a  small  quantity 
of  free  dextrose  which  seems  to  become  less  when  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  colouring  matter  is  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from  either  acid 
or  ammoniacal  solution.  It  is  distinguished  from  coal-tar  colours  by 
not  dyeing  either  wool  or  silk,  but  it  is  coloured  blue  on  adding  sul- 
phuric acid.    Probably  it  is  closely  related  to  carrotene.       L.  db  K. 

Mucilage  of  the  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia  vulgaris).  By  Y. 
Hablay  {J.  Pha/rm.  Chim.,  1902.  [vi],  16,  193— 198).— The  muci- 
lage obtained  from  the  cactus  Opuntia  vulgaris  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  araban  and  galaclan ;  its  solution  is  dextrorotatory 
(  +  35°),  and  in  its  behaviour  it  more  closely  resembles  the  gums  than 
the  pectins.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Amount  of  Oil  in  Cotton  Seeds  of  Various  Origins  culti- 
vated in  Central  Asia.  By  D.  Tschebkbvskt  {J,  Buss,  Fhys.  Chem, 
Soe.y  1902,  34,  503—604). — When  grown  in  Central  Asia,  cotton  seeds 
from  America  or  Egypt  contain  from  21*19  to  23 '46  per  cent,  of  oil, 
whilst  those  from  Bokhara  have  only  17*15 — 17*75  per  cent. 

T.  H.  P. 

Oil  of  the  Red  Blderbeny,  Sambucus  Bacemosa  var. 
Arborescens.  By  H.  G.  Btbrs  and  Paul  Hopkins  (J,  Amer.  Chem, 
Soc.j  1902,  24,  771—774). — ^The  oil,  extracted  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  berries  by  ether,  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which  be- 
comes darker  on  exposure  to  light  or  heat.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  0*9072  at 
15%  solidifies  at  -  8°  and  melts  at  0°.  The  oil  contains  .6*65  per  cent,  of 
free  acid,  calculated  as  oleic,  and  yields  on  hydrolysis  1 1  *4  per  cent,  of 
glycerol,  which  is  originally  present  in  the  form  of  palmitin,  olein,  and 
linolein  (?),  with  small  quantities  of  caprin,  caproin,  and  caprylin. 
The  unsaponifiable  matter  amounts  to  0*66  per  cent.  The  saponifica- 
tion number  is  209*3,  the  iodine  number  81*44,  the  Hehner  number 
91-75,  and  the  Beichert-Meissl  value  1*54.  T.  A.  H. 

Composition  of  the  Nuts  of  Gingko  Biloba.  By  U.  Suzuki 
{Bull.  Coll.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1902,  4,  367— 358).— The  dry 
matter  of  the  nuts  freed  from  shells  had  the  following  percentage  com- 
position : 

Total    Proteid  Crude  Crude  Reducing 

nitrogen,  nitrogen.   lEat.  Lecithin,    fibre.  Starch.  Sucrose,  sugar.    Ash. 

1-8       1-4       2-6  017       1-2  62-4       5-2       1-4       30 
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Cholesterol  was  not  detected.     The  composition  of  the  pure  ash,  in- 
cluding carbon  dioxide,  was  as  follows : 


K,0. 

Na,0. 

CaO. 

MgO.  FejO,andAI,0^  PaOj. 

SO,. 

SiOa.    .  01.  &c. 

47-3 

60 

2-7 

6-3            1-7            26-4 

6-0 

0-5       trace 
N.  H.  J.  M. 

][ndian  Ipecaouanha.  By  Benjamin  H.  Paul  and  Alfred  J. 
CowNLBY  (Fharm,  ./.,  1902,  [iv],  16,  256— 257).—A  sample  of  Indian 
ipecacuanha  was  found  to  contain  emetine  1  '39,  cephaeline  0*50,  and 
psychotrine  0*09  per  cent.  £.  G. 

Chemistry  of  Solanum  Dulcamara.  By  Fbbderigk  Datis 
(Pharm,  J.,  1902,  [iv],  15,  160— 161).— An  examination  of  Solanum 
dtUecunara  has  revealed  the  presence  of  solanine,  solanidine,  solanein, 
and  dulcamarin.  The  ripe  fruit  also  contains  0*3 — 0*7  per  cent,  of 
malic  acid.  Solanine  (m.  p.  235^),  solanidine  (m.  p.  205°),  and  solanein 
are  represented  by  the  formula  C42H^50i2N,C4iHyi02N  and  C^gH^^OjgN 
respectively.  E.  G. 

Variation  in  the  Oocurrence  of  Salicin  and  Salinigrin  in 
different  Willow  and  Poplar  Barks.  By  Hooper  A.  D.  Jowbtt 
and  Charles  E.  Potter  {Fharm,  /.,  1902,  [iv],  15,  157— -159).— In 
order  to  determine  the  species  of  ScUix  which  yields  salinigrin  (Jowett, 
Trans.,  1900,  77,  707),  a  large  number  of  species  of  Salix  and  Poptdtut 
have  been  examined.  Salinigrin  was  found  in  one  case  only,  Salix 
discolor^  whilst  salicin  was  detected  in  eight  species,  but  in  only  two  of 
these  was  it  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  isolated.  It  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  salicin  contained  in  the  bark  of  a  willow  or  poplar 
depends,  not  only  on  the  species,  but  also  on  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  it  is  collected,  the  sex  of  the  tree,  and  possibly  other  factors. 

E.  G. 

Decomposition  of  Fodder  and  Food  by  Micro-organisms. 
II.  Organisms  Destroying  Bread.  By  Josef  KOnig,  Alb.  Spieckeb- 
HANN,  and  J.  TiLLMANS  (Zeit,  Nahr.  Genuaam,,  1902,  6,  737 — 763. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  676). — ^The  action  on  bread  of  Bacillus 
viscosus  I  and  II  and  B.  pants  viscosus  I  Vogsl  was  accompanied  by  de- 
composition of  carbohydrates  and  nitrogenous  substances,  starch  being 
dextrinised.  The  fat  and  crude  fibre  appeared  to  be  little  attacked. 
As  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  proteids,  free  ammonia  was 
formed,  and  the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds  increased. 
The  acidity  of  the  attacked  bread  also  increased,  as  compared  with 
the  original  bread.  Experiments  on  starch  showed  that  the  bacteria 
partially  converted  it  into  dextrin  and  sugars.  With  yeast,  the  same 
alterations  were  noticed  as  in  the  case  of  bread.  An  investigation  was 
also  carried  out  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  "  ropiness  "  of  the  bread 
which  was  produced  by  the  bacteria.  Estimations  were  made  of  the 
nitrogen,  water,  ash,  pentosans,  and  other  carbohydrates,  after 
separating  the  substances  into  two  portions,  one  soluble  and  the 
oth^  insoluble  in   50  per   cent,    alcohol.     The  former  contained: 
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water,  10*30;  nitrogen,  1*61 ;  carbohydrates  (after  6  hours*  inversion, 
with  hydrochloric  acid),  42*50 ;  pentosans,  3*48  ;  and  ash,  5*48  per  cent. 
The  insoluble  portion  contained  :  water,  4*49;  nitrogen,  8*80;  carbo- 
hydrates (inverted),  16*74 ;  pentosans,  3*83  j  and  ash,  7*78  per  cent. 

W.  P.  S. 

Sunflower  Cake.  By  Richard  Windisch  (Landto.  Versuchs-Statf 
1902,  67,  305—316.  Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  155).— The  materials 
examined  were  all  of  Hungarian  origin.  The  average  composition  was 
found  to  be  as  follows : 


Crude 

Crude 

N-free 

Crude       Crude 

Water. 

protein. 

fat 

extract 

fibre.          ash. 

Sunflower  seeds  ... 

6-88 

1519 

28-79 

17*36 

28-54       3-20 

„         kernels.. 

400 

24*93 

50-44 

12*83 

3*14       4*01 

„         husks... 

10*09 

6-91 

7*87 

20*84 

51-57       2*69 

„         cake    ... 

5*11 

35*62 

16*77 

24*08 

11-69       6-84 
N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mill  Beftise  of  Bye  and  Wheat.  By  Fritz  Otto  {BUd.  CerUr., 
1900,31,606—610;  from  Inaug.  2>w«.  G^d^in^ran,  1901).— Analyses 
of  the  various  products  from  rye  and  wheat.  Determinations  of 
digestibility  were  also  made.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amounts  of  Potassium  and  Phosphorio  Acid  in  the  Ashes 
of  Leaves  of  Varieties  of  Potatoes  Bioh  in  Starch.  By 
Josef  Seissl  and  Ehanubl  Gross  ((7A«m.  CerUr.y  1902,  ii,  383—384; 
from  Zeit.  Landto,  Versuehawes,  Oeaterr.,  5,  862 — 875). — Potassium 
applied  as  kainite  increased  both  the  yield  of  tubers  and  the  amount  of 
starch.  Superphosphate  alone  was  injurious^  both  as  regards*  quantity 
and  yield.  When  both  manures  were  applied,  the  injurious  effect  of 
superphosphate  was  diminished  but  not  overcome.  In  every  case  there 
was  increased  leaf  production ;  the  leaves  were  light  coloured  and 
yellowish  when  phosphoric  acid  was  applied  (even  when  in  conjunction 
with  potash),  but  normal  with  kainite  alone. 

The  ash  of  leaves  of  potatoes  rich  in  starch  contained  more  potassium 
and  phosphoric  acid  than  in  the  case  of  potatoes  poor  in  starch.  The 
difference  was  observed  all  through  the  vegetative  period,  and  with 
different  manures.  As  regards  the  action  of  manures  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  leaf  ash,  only  phosphoric  acid,  and,  in  some  oases,  potassium, 
had  any  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Forty  per  cent.  Potassium  Salts 
on  Potatoes  on  Peat  Soil.  By  Bruno  Taokb  (Bied.  CerUr,,  1902, 
31,  584—585  ;  from  Flvgllatt.  Bremen^  Dec.,  1900).— Forty  per  cent, 
"potassium  manure  salts'*  gave  better  results  with  potatoes  than 
kainite.  In  the  case  of  newly  cultivated  peaty  soil,  175  to  150  kilos, 
of  potash  may  be  applied,  whilst  an  application  of  about  100  kilos. 
per  hectare  will  suffice  for  similar  soil  which  has  been  longer  cultivated. 
The  best  time  for  applying  the  salts  for  potatoes  is  towards  the  end 
of  winter.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oonstituents  of  Bmmenthaler  Cheese.  By  E&nst  Winter- 
8TBIN  and  J.  Thont  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1902, 38,  28—38.  Compare 
Weidmann,  Land.  Jahreahueher,   1882,  587). — ^During  the  process  of 
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ripening  of  Emmenthaler  cheese,  the  fatty  constituents  nndergo  bat 
little  change ;  the  chief  nitrogenous  constituent,  paracasein,  on  the  other 
hand,  undergoes  complex  decompositions  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  amino-acids,  and  proteid  substances  soluble  in  alcohol 
(caseoglutin).  The  chief  basic  constituents  which  have  so  far  been 
identified  are  histidine,  lysine,  pentamethylenediamine,  tetramethyl- 
enediamine,  and  probably  guanidine. 

Arginine  has  not  been  detected;  it  is  presumably  formed,  but  during 
the  ripening  process  undergoes  decomposition,  probably  into  guanidine 
and  teti-amethylenediamine. 

In  only  one  cheese,  a  very  old  one,  has  any  appreciable  amount  of 
tyrosine  been  found,  and  then  it  has  a  very  low  dextrorotation. 

J.  J.  S. 

Chemioal  Methods  for  Bstitnating  the  Fertility  of  Soils 
as  regards  Phosphoric  Acid.  By  E.  K.  Gedboiz  {Jour,  expsr, 
Landw.,  1901,  768 — 769). — Determinations  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
.  soils  were  made  by  Maercker's  method  (action  of  300  c.c.  of  2  per  cent, 
citric  acid  on  60  grams  of  soil  for  24  hours),  and  by  Bogdanoff's 
method  (digesting  1  kilo,  of  soil  for  24  hours  with  4  litres  of  2  per 
cent,  acetic  acid).  At  the  same  time,  pot  experiments  were  made  in 
which  various  plants  were  grown  in  the  same  soils.  The  results 
showed  that  the  different  plants  took  up  unequal  amounts  of  phofl> 
phoric  acid,  and  that  barley  and  flax  assimilated  amounts  differing 
considerably  from  those  dissolved  by  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  On  the 
whole,  citrid  acid  gave  better  results  than  acetic  acid.     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Solution  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Soil  Water.  By  G.  Patubbl 
(Ann.  Agron,,  1902, 28,  385— 398).— The  total  phosphoric  acid  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water  (by  extracting  300  grams  of  ^il  with 
1300  C.C.  of  water)  both  before  and  after  addition  of  superphosphate 
(0*1  per  cent,)  was  determined  in  six  soils:  (1)  calcareous  clay  (from 
lias).  (2)  sandy  clay,  (3)  sandy  soil  (derived  from  granite),  (4)  slightly 
calcareous  sand,  (5)  humous  sand,  and  (6)  garden  soil.  The  following 
results  were  obtained : 


C»CO^ 

P.0,. 

P,0,  solable  in  water 

(mg.  per  lit^e^ 

per  cent. 

percent. 

Unmanared. 

With 

snperphoapbate. 

1 

...     12-8 

0-717 

0-42 

2-60 

2 

...       0-4 

0183 
0119 

0-09 
0-86 

0-56 

3 

...       0-5 

16-03 

4 

...       3-5 

0171 

1-65 

4-45 

6 

...       0-4 

0-246 

1-84 

8-31 

6 

...       9-6 

0-409 

2-93 

,_ 

The  results  show  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  total  and 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
applied  which  is  retained  by  the  soil  has  no  connection  with  the 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate  present.  The  results  obtained  with  soil 
(5)  are  of  interest,  as  this  is  a  typical  hemp  soil,  and  hemp  has  a  very 
short  vegetative  period  and  requires  plenty  of  available  food.     The  soil 
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(3),  which  gave  the  highest  result,  is  a  vine  soil  which  for  years  had 
given  very  good  results  when  manured  with  superphosphate.  Further 
experiments  were  made  with  the  samples  of  this  soil  obtained  five  months 
after  the  application  of  superphosphate.  Although  there  had  been 
much  rain  lince  the  manure  was  applied,  the  aqueous  extract  obtained 
after  five  months  contained  nearly  10  milligrams  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  litre.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Aotion  of  Potaassium  Manures  on  Peat  Land.  By  Akton 
Bauhann  {Bied.  Cenir.,  1902,  31,  685—589;  from  Viertsljahraachr. 
Bayer.  Landw.,  1901,  Heft.  1  ;  and  Arb.  deut.  landw.  Ge8.,  Heft.  56).— 
Potassium  carbonate  and  sulphate  are  the  best  potassium  manures  for 
potatoes  on  peat  soil,  and  potassium  chloride  (K^O  »  40 — 50  per  cent.) 
is  a  much  better  manure  than  salts  containing  a  low  percentage  of 
chlorine,  especially  kainite.  Eight  years'  manuring  with  salts  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  potassium,  without  lime  or  marl,  was 
without  injurious  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  difiP'erent  Ratios  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  on  the 
Development  of  Plants.  By  K.  AsO  {Bull.  CM.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imp. 
Univ.,  1902,  4,  361 — 370). — Soy  beans  require  a  greater  excess  of  lime 
over  magnesia  than  is  the  case  with  wheat,  barley,  and  onions.  The 
difference  is  attributed  to  the  greater  leaf  surface  produced  in  a 
given  time  by  the  beans. 

The  proper  ratio  between  lime  and  magnesia  is  of  great  practical 
importance  and  in  liming  a  soil  not  only  the  amount  of  lime  already 
present,  but  especially  its  relation  to  the  magnesia,  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  poisonous  effect  of  magnesia  in  absence  of  lime  and 
the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  production  of  root  hairs,  already  ' 
observed  by  Loew,  were  confirmed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

To  what  extent  should  a  Soil  be  Liimed?  By  T.  Fubata 
(Bull.  CoU.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1902,  4,  371— 379).— The  most 
favourable  ratios  CaO/MgO  for  buckwheat,  cabbage,  and  oats  were 
found  to  be  3:1,2:1,  and  1 : 1  respectively.  Before  liming  a  soil, 
the  readily  available  lime  and  magnesia  should  be  determined,  after 
which  lime  should  be  added  in  such  quantity  as  will  give  the  desired 
ratio,  according  to  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  grown.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Lime  Factor  for  different  Crops.  By  Oscae  Loew  {BuU.  Coll. 
Agric.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1902,  4^  381 — 385.  Compare  preceding 
abstracts  and  Loew  and  May,  this  vol.,  ii,  622). — In  reference  to  the 
importance  of  lime  to  cereals,  especially  before  the  flowering  period,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  application  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  calcium 
nitrate  to  the  young  plants  might  be  very  beneficial. 

The  injurious  effects  of  an  excess  of  magnesia  (even  a  0*1  per 
cent,  solution  of  magnesium  nitrate)  on  nuclei  and  chlorophyll  bodies 
can  be  seen  with  a  microscope  in  the  case  of  filaments  of  Spirogyra. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relative  Power  of  Agricultural  Plants  to  Utilise  the 
Phosphoric  Acid  of  Crude  Phosphates.  By  P.  Eossowitch 
(J.  &xper,  Landw.,  1901,  730—733). — Mustard  and  buck  wheat  grown 
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in  pots  gave  as  good  yields  with  phosphorite  as  with  basic  slag,  whilst 
clover  and  flax  were  less  able  to  utilise  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
phosphorite.  Winter  rye  gave  very  unsatisfactory  results  with 
phosphate  as  compared  with  basic  slag.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


A.aalytical  Chemistry. 


Filter-paper;  a  Souroe  of  Error  in  Chemical  Anal3rBi8.  (i) 
Retention  of  a  Dissolved  Substance  by  Filter-paper  and  by 
Cotton;  (ii)  Unequal  Spreading  of  a  Substance  in  Solution 
when  placed  on  Filter-paper.  By  Maksibb  {J.  Phaa^m,  Ckim.f 
1902,  [vi],  16,  60—64;  116— 120).— When  solutions  of  solid  sub- 
stances  are  filtered  through  filter-paper  or  cotton,  the  filtered  solution 
generally  contains  less  of  the  dissolved  substance  than  it  did  before 
filtration,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  filter-paper  or  cotton  absorbs  an 
appreciable  amount  of  the  dissolved  substance.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  salts  of 
the  alkaloids.  Sodium  chloride  and  certain  other  salts,  however,  are 
not  thus  absorbed. 

When  a  drop  of  the  solution-  of  a  solid  substance  is  placed  on  filter- 
paper,  the  outer  zone  of  the  moistened  portion  is  very  often  entirely 
free  from  the  dissolved  substance.  These  facts  may,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  lead  to  serious  errors  in  chemical  analysis.  H.  R.  Ls  S. 

Titration  with  Phenolphthalein  in  Alcoholic  Solution.  By 
Robert  Hirsch  {Ber,,  1902,  36,  2874— 2877).— One  hundred  c.c.  of 
neutral  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  containing  5  mg.  of  phenolphthalein,  is 
coloured  only  a  pale  rose  by  O'l  c.c.  of  iV  sodium  hydroxide,  whereas 
in  aqueous  solution  an  intense  colour  is  developed.  On  heating  the 
aqueous  solution,  the  colour  fades,  but  that  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
becomes  much  deeper.  In  methyl  alcoholic  solution  under  similar  con- 
ditions, no  colour  appears.  Warm  solutions  of  normal  sodium  acetate 
and  stearate  in  alcohol  give  a  strong  coloration  with  phenolphthalein ; 
consequently  the  reddening  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  by  phenol- 
phthalein cannot  be  used  alone  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  free . 
alkali.  .  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Solutions  of  Sulphuric  Acid  by 
Electrolysis.  By  DauyA  {J.  Fharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  65—66). 
— The  strength  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  produced  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  neutral  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  weighing  the  copper  deposited  on  the  cathode,  because 
cuprous  oxide  is  invariably  deposited  along  with  the  metallic  copper 
(compare  Hart  and  Oroasdale, «/.  ancU,  Chem,,  1890,  4,  424). 

H.  R.  Lk  S. 
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Volumetric  Estimation  of  Soluble  Iodides.  By  E.  Richabd 
{J.  Fharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  207— 209).— Ten  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  iodide  to  be  estimated  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a 
0*5  per  cent,  solution  of  potagsium  iodate  and  10  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  tartaric  acid.  The  mixture  is  shaken  and  immediately 
treated  with  20  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  disodium  hydrogen 
phosphate,  and  the  free  iodine  titrated  by  means  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate.  Tartaric  add  is  used  in  preference  to 
all  other  acids  because  it  has  no  action  on  chlorides  or  bromides  in  the 
cold.  The  sodium  phosphate  neutralises  the  free  tartaric  acid  with 
production  of  sodium  tartrate  and  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate. 

H.It.LBS. 

Detection  of  Iodine  and  Bromine  in  the  Presence  of  Thio- 
sulphates.  By  Auguste  F.  Leuba  {Ann,  Chim.  anal,,  1902,  7, 
298 — 299). — The  boiling  solution  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  lead 
nitrate  which  after  a  few  minutes  precipitates  the  thiosulphate. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  iodine  is  also  precipitated,  sufficient 
is  left  in  the  filtrate  to  apply  the  ordinary  tests  for  iodine;  the  same 
process  also  applies  to  the  detection  of  bromine.  Bromine,  however, 
is  best  detected  by  adding  to  the  solution  a  little  sodium  hydroxide 
and  a  little  fluorescein,  which  causes  an  intensely  red  coloration. 

L.  BE  K. 

Improved  Reactions  and  Methods  of  Preparation  of 
Ozone ;  Ursol  D  as  a  Reagent  for  Ozone.  By  Cabl  Arnold 
and  Curt  Mentzel  {Ber„  1902,  36,  2902—2907.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  352). — The  violet  reaction  given  by  test  papers  of  tetramethyldi-j9- 
aminophenylmethane  with  ozone  {loc.  cit)  is  shown  to  be  obtained  only 
when  the  ozone  is  quite  free  from  acids.  Traces  of  the  latter  pro- 
duce a  blue  or  bluibh-green  reaction.  Thus  ozone,  prepared  from 
baiium  peroxide  containing  nitrite,  or  from  persulphates  or  sodium  per- 
oxide and  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  blue  reaction,'  unless  previously 
washed  with  alkali,  or  the  test  papers  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
a  weak  base,  ammonia,  &c.  Ozone  is  best  recognised  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  adding  one  or  two  drops  of  a  methyl  alcoholic  solution  of 
tetramethyldi-p-aminophenylmethane  and  1 — 2  c.c.  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  mauganous  sulphate.  In  the  presence  of 
minute  traces  of  permanganate  or  cerium  sulphate,  which  give  a  simi- 
lar colour  reaction  with  the  test,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  before  addition  of  the  reagent.  With 
river  or  well  water,  manganous  sulphate  is  preferable  to  silver  nitrate. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  can  be  recognised  in  the  presience  of  ozone  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  benzidine  and  copper  sulphate,  which  gives  a 
blue  precipitate  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  only  a  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  with  ozone.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  means  that, 
in  neutral  solution,  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  have  no  action  on  one 
another. 

Details  are  given  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  ozone  by  the 
action  of  the  dark  electric  discharge,  or  of  phosphorus  on  oxygen,  and  by 
that  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  permanganate,  persulphate,  ox, 
barium  or  hydrogen  peroxide. 
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It  is  shown  that  "  ursol  D,"  the  reagent  recommended  by  Ohlopin 
(this  vol.,  ii,  582)  for  detecting  ozone,  only  gives  a  blue  coloration 
in  the  presence  of  acids.  Pure  ozone  gives  a  transient,  pale  blue  color- 
ation, rapidly  becoming  yellowish-brown.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Coal  and  Pjrrites.  By  A. 
Ekitlinqeb  {J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  34,  457—461).— The 
author  gives  a  iftodification  of  Antony  and  Lucchesi's  method  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  517)  for  estimating  the  sulphur  in  coal  and  pyrites  which  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  tima  0'5  Gram  of 
the  finely  powdered  coal  is  intimately  mixed  with  1  gram  of  manganese 
dioxide,  0'5  gram  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  0*5  gram  of  magnesium 
oxide,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  an  inclined  platinum  crucible  by 
means  of  a  gradually  increasing  flame.  After  a  quarter  to  a  half 
hour's  heating,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  with  its  con- 
tents placed  in  a  beaker  of  hot  water  to  which  is  added  10  c,c.  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  beaker  is  next  heated  until  the 
'  mass  dissolves,  the  liquid  being  then  neutralised  with  ammonia  solu- 
tion to  precipitate  the  ferric  hydroxide  which  is  removed  by  filtering. 
Experiments  made  by  the  author  show  that  by  this  means  the  silica 
is  completely  precipitated  without  requiring  the  long  evaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  is  finally  heated  to  boiling  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  means  of  barium  chloride.  The  process 
may  be  still  further  shortened  by  using  for  the  oxidation  of  0*5 
gram  of  coal,  a  mixture  of  1  *5  grams  of  magnesium  oxide,  and  1*5  grams 
of  manganese  dioxide. 

The  estimation  of  sulphur  in  pyrites  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  way, 
a  mixture  of  2  grams  of  manganese  dioxide,  1  gram  of  potassium 
carbonate,  and  1  gram  of  magnesium  oxide  being  employed  with  0*5 
gram  of  the  mineral. 

A  series  of  parallel  ef^timations  shows  that  the  method  gives  results 
practically  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  tbe  much 
slower  process  of  Eschka  (Ch»m,  ZeU.,  1892,  16,  1070).        T.  H.  P. 

A  Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  Soluble  Sulphates.  By  Yasujuro  Nikaido  (J,  Amer. 
Ch€m.  Soc.,  1902,  24,  774^778).-~The  method  is  based  on  the 
precipitation  of  the  sulphate  in  alcoholic  solution  (60  per  cent.)  by 
i\r/10  lead  nitrate  solution,  using  potassium  iodide  as  indicator,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  lead  iodide  becoming  visible  only  when  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  precipitated.  Free  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
sodium  acetate  or  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  must  not  be  present  in 
the  solution,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of  the  heavy  metals  (iron, 
zinc,  &c»),  a  little  acetic  acid  should  be  added  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  basic  sulphates.     The  titration  must  be  carried  out  in  the  cold. 

W.  P.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Soils.  By  C.  B.  Williams 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.y  1902,  24^  658 — 661). — In  order  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy estimations  of  sulphur  in  pyrites,  Lunge  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  iron    by  means  of   excess    of   ammonia   before 
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precipitatiDg  with  barium  chloride.  The  author  now  recommends  the 
removal'  of  the  iron  and  alumina  in  solutions  obtained  from  ferrugi- 
nous soils  before  the  estimation  of  the  sulphates  is  attempted. 

L.  DB  K. 

Quantitatiye  Separations  by  Persulphates  in  Acid  Solution. 
By  Max  Dittbich  and  0.  Hassel  (Ber,,  1902,  36,  3266—3271).— 
Manganese  is  completely  precipitated  from  a  slightly  acid  (sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid)  solution  by  boiling  with  ammonium  persulphate.  The 
precipitate  settles  well  and  can  easily  be  filtered.  Ammonium  per- 
sulphate is  better  than  potassium  persulphate  because  it  decomposes 
more  easily.  Kesults  are  given  which  show  that  the  method  works 
well  for  the  separation  of  manganese  from  magnesium,  zinc,  or 
aluminium. 

The  evaluation  of  persulphate  is  best  carried  out  by  heating  with 
manganese  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  conducting  the  chlorine 
evolved  into  poteissium  iodide  solution ,  and  then  determining  the  amount' 
of  iodine  separated.  J.  McC. 

Volumetric  Eetimation  of  Selenium.  By  K.  Fbiedrich  {Zeit» 
angew.  Chem.,  1902, 15,  852 — 856). — ^The  selenium  precipitate  obtained 
in  the  usual  course  is  returned  with  the  filter  to  the  beaker  and  boiled 
with  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  25  c.c.  (or  more)  of  iVyiO  silver  nitrate. 
Black  silver  selenide  is  formed  and  sometimes  a  white  deposit  of  silver 
selenite  is  obtained  which,  however,  redissolves  on  adding  more 
ammonia.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is  acidified  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
(31*5  grams  per  litre)  until  any  precipitate  of  silver  selenite  has  redis- 
solved  and  the  excess  of  silver  is  then  estimated  by  Volhard's  thio- 
cyanate  method.  One  c.c.  of  iV/lO  silver  represents  0*005914  gram 
of  selenium.  The  method  becomes  less  accurate  when  the  amount  of 
selenium  exceeds  0*05  gram.  L.  be  K. 

Behaviour  of  Selenious  Acid  in  the  Marsh  Apparatus. 
By  IwAN  ScHiNDELMEisEB  {Zett  dffhul.  Chem,,  1902,  8,  306— 309).— On 
adding  0*025  gram  of  selenious  acid  to  the  flask  of  a  Marsh 
apparatiis,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  practically  ceased,  the  pieces  of 
zinc  being  coated  with  a  brown  ^Im  and  a  flocculent,  brown-red 
precipitate  appearing  in  the  acid  solution.  This  precipitate  was  found 
to  be  a  selenium-zinc  compound  containing  from  11  to  19  per  cent,  of 
zinc.  When  aluminium  and  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  were 
employed,  selenious  acid  also  caused  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  to  cease 
after  a  time.  In  none  of  the  experiments  was  a  mirror  obtained. 
Selenious  acid  and  arsenious  oxide  were  then  introduced  together  into 
a  Marsh  apparatus.  So  long  as  selenious  acid  remained  in  solution 
no  arsenical  mirror  formed,  but  when  the  selenium  had  separated  as 
a  precipitate,  the  arsenic  came  over,  no  trace  remaining  in  the 
precipitate.  W.  P.  S. 

Comparative  Estimations  of  Nitrogen  by  the  Method  of  the 
Association  [of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations]  and  the  Gun- 
ning-Atterberg  Modification  of  Kj  eldahl's  Method.  By  Oscar  Kell- 
2!fER{Landw.  FerOT«cA*-^to<.,1902,67,297— 304).— The  methodadopted  by 
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the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  consists 
in  heating  the  substance  for  three  hours  with  sulphuric  acid,  contain- 
ing 200  grams  of  phosphoric  oxide  per  litre,  and  about  a  gram  of 
mercury.  In  the  Gunning-Atterberg  modification,  the  substance 
(1 — 2  grams)  is  heated  for  about  15  minutes  with  sulphuric  acid 
(20  c.c.)  and  mercury  (about  1  gram).  Potassium  sulphate  (15 — 18 
grams)  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  about  15  minutes  after 
it  has  become  colourless.  The  potassium  sulphate  may  be  added  at 
the  commencement  in  the  case  of  substances  which  do  not  froth. 
*  The  results  of  a  considerable  number  of  determinationsj  made  at 
Bonn,  Danzig,  and  Hohenheim,  showed  that  the  two  methods  are 
equally  trustworthy,  the  difiPerence  in  both  cases  being  less  than  0*1 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  analyses. 

Both  potassium  sulphate  and  phosphoric  oxide  quickened  the 
decomposition,  and  potassium  sulphate  had  the  advantage  that  it  does 
not  attack  the  glass.  In  one  case,  it  was  found  that  the  potassium 
sulphate  contained  nitrogen  (0*001662  per  cent.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Water.  By  Budolf  Woy 
{Zeit.  offentl.  Chem,,  1902,  8,  301— 304).— The  following  modification 
of  Devada's  method  is  described.  Five  hundred  c.c.  of  the  water  are 
boiled  in  a  round-bottomed  flask  of  800  c.c.  capacity  until  the  volume 
is  reduced  to  100  c.c.  After  cooling  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  about 
50°,  1  gram  of  an  alloy,  consisting  of  aluminium,  59  parts,  copper,  39 
parts,  and  zinc,  2  parts,  is  added  together  with  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  and 
50  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (about  280  grams  per  litre).  The 
flask  is  then  connected  to  a  condenser,  a  bulb  apparatus  being  placed 
between  the  two  to  prevent  splashing  over ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
condenser  dips  into  a  measured  volume  of  standard  acid.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  kept  moderately  warm  for  at  least  30  minutes,  and 
then  distilled,  100  c.c.  of  distillate  being  collected.  The  excess  of  acid 
is  titrated,  using  congo-red  as  indicator,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
N/IO  acid  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  multiplied  by  10*4,  gives  the 
milligrams  of  N^O^  per  litre.  The  acid  should  be  standardised  by  dis- 
tilling a  known  weight  of  ammonium  chloride  under  the  above  condi- 
tions, and  a  blank  dii-tillation  with -distilled  water  and  the  sodium 
hydroxide  should  be  made  to  correct  tor  any  ammonia  contained  in  the 
latter.  W.  P.  8. 

Detection  of  very  small  Quantities  of  Arsenic.  By  Gabriel 
Bbbtband  (jBuZ/.  Soc.  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  851— 854).— The  author 
describes  the  precautions  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  detect 
very  small  amounts  of  arsenic  (1/1000 — 1/2000  mg.)  in  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus. Small  volumes  of  liquid  are  employed,  the  apparatus  is  first 
freed  from  air  by  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  tube 
on  which  the  arsenic  deposit  is  to  be  obtained  is  of  very  small  bore. 

A.  F. 

Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Arsenic.  By  Carl  Th. 
MoRNEB  (Zeit.  anal,  dism,^  1902,  41,  397 — 413). — Arsenic  in  quan- 
tity amounting  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  milligram  can   be  accurately 
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estimated  in  such  substonces  as  wall-papers,  fabrics,  glucose,  (fee.,  by 
the  following  process.  The  substance  is  distilled  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  distillate  received  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness.  For  the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  is  invariably  present  in  this  distillate,  the  residue,  while 
being  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  is  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  5  per  cent, 
potassium  hydroxide  (for  1  minute),  2  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  potassium 
permanganate  (3  minutes),  2  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  (3 
minutes),  and  then  with  1  c.c.  of  20  per  cent,  tartaric  acid,  and  warmed 
until  colourless.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  again  heated,  and  mixed 
with  1  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  thioacetic  acid.  This  precipi- 
tates the  arsenic  as  trisulphide.  After  cooling,  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  4  cm.  filter  of  the  best  filter  paper  and  washed  five  times 
with  2  C.C.  of  0*5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  three  times  with  2  c.c.  of 
distilled  water.  The  precipitate  is  then,  dissolved  by  pouring  into  the 
filter  2  c.c.  of  0-5  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (repeated 
three  times),  and  the  solution  received  in  a  flask  containing  25  c.c. 
of  ^/lOO  permanganate.  Oxidation  to  arsenic  and  sulphuric  acids 
takes  place  iustantly  ;  the  liquid  is  acidified  with  5  c.c.  of  5  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  quantity  of  iV/lOO  oxalic  acid  equivalent  to  the  per- 
manganate is  added  and  when  the  precipitated  manganese  peroxide  has 
been  dissolved  by  warming,  the  residual  oxalic  acid  is  titrated  with 
N/iOO  permanganate.-  A  small  correction  (about  0*3  c.c.)  is  required 
for  organic  matter  dissolved  by  the  potassium  hydroxide  from  the 
filter  paper  and  is  best  estimated  by  making  a  blank  experiment.  In 
40  test  estimations  with  materials  of  the  most  varied  character  to 
which  0*25  mg.  of  arsenic  was  added,  the  result  never  differed  by  more 
than  0*05  mg.,  and  in  29  of  them  by  not  more  than  0'02  mg.  from  the 
quantity  taken.  One  c.c.  of  iVYlOO  permanganate  is  equivalent  to 
0'0536  mg.  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  .As^Sg.  M.  J.  S. 

Decomposition  of  Ores  containing  much  Arsenic,  Iron  and 
Lead  with  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  H.  Kissenson  and  F.  Crotogino 
(Chem.  Zeity  1902,  26,  847— 849).— Ores  containing  sulphur  and 
arsenic  in  cpmbination  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  zinc,  cobalt, 
nickel,  &c.,  may  be  rapidly  decomposed  by  heating  the  finely  powdered 
sample  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  round-bottomed  flask  for  a  time 
varying  from  half-an-hour  to  three  hours ;  the  end  of  the  reaction 
may  be  readily  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  mass.  When  cold, 
hot  water  is  added  which  dissolves  the  arsenious  acid  and  the  soluble 
sulphates  whilst  the  residue  contains  insoluble  sulphates  such  as  that 
of  lead  and  compounds  of  antimony.  The  metals  are  then  separated 
by  well-known  processes.  The  great  advantage  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
treatment  is  that  no  arsenic  is  lost  by  volatilisation  and  also  that  it 
is  obtained  in  a  form  readily  precipitable  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

L.  DE  K. 

Action  of  Boiling  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Arsenic  Acid.  By 
Otto  Hsuneb  {Analyst,  1902,  27,  268— 270).— On  distilling  pure  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  0'3  per  ceut.  of  arsenic  oxide 
had  been  added,  cork  joints  being  used  to  connect    the  distillation 
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flask  and  fractionating  column  to  the  condenser,  arsenic  could  always 
be  detected  in  the  distillates  by  the  hydrogen  sulphide  test,  even  when 
potassium  permanganate  had  been  added  before  commencing  the  dis- 
tillation. Ferric  chloride  was  also  found  to  be  reduced  in  the  distilla- 
tion flask.  Using  nothing  but  ground-glass  connections,  no  formation 
of  ferrous  salt  could  be  detected,  and  in  the  arsenic  experiments 
arsenic  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  distillates  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  Marsh-fierzelius  test,  however,  gave  plain  indications  of  arsenic. 
As  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  cleanse  the  flask  and  condenser 
from  organic  matter,  the  author  considers  this  reduction  to  be  due  to 
the  unavoidable  presence  of  atmospheric  dust.  To  prepare  acid  free 
from  arsenic,  it  is  better  to  add  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  then  distil, 
and  only  collect  the  distillates  after  all  the  arsenic  has  come  over. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Margarine.  By  Adolf  Betthien 
(Zeit  Nahr,  Genuasm,,  1902,  6,  764— 766).— From  60  to  100  grams  of 
margarine  are  weighed  into  a  wide-necked  flask  and  well  shaken  with 
60  grams  of  hot  water.  As  soon  as  partial  separation  has  taken  place, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  The  almost 
dear  filtrate  is  cooled  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  a  portion 
(usually  40  c.c.  can  be  obtained)  is  withdrawn  by  a  pipette  and  neu- 
tralised with  N'/IO  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  in 
dicator.  Twenty -five  c.c.  of  glycerol  are  then  added,  and  the  titration 
completed.  The  iV710  sodium  hydroxide  should  be  standardised 
against  a  known  weight  of  boric  acid.  W.  P.  S. 

New  Method  of  Organic  Analysia  By  Paul  Thibault  and 
A.  Ch.  Voubnasos  {BuU.  Soo,  Chim.,  1902,  [iii],  27,  895— 901).— In 
principle,  the  method  consists  in  heating  the  organic  substance,  mixed 
with  copper  oxide  (or  copper  oxidB  and  lead  chromate),  in  a  vessel  of 
cast  iron  to  which  the  absorption  apparatus  is  attached  ;  a  side  tube 
permits  of  a  current  of  oxygen  being  passed  into  the  vessel  for  the 
completion  of  the  combustion.  The  authors  claim  great  accuracy  and 
expeditiousness  for  the  method.  A.  F. 

Gasometric  Method  for  Alkalimetry.  By  E.  Riegleb  (Zeit, 
anal,  Chem.,  1902,41,  413^—419). — The  action  of  hydrazine  sulphate 
on  an  iodate  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  6X26^804  -H  4NaI03  = 
2NajSO^  +  4H2S04-»-4HI-j-12H20  +  6N2,  whence  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen 
(at  0^  and  760  mm.)  corresponds  with  5*2216  mg.  of  iodic  acid,  or 
with  00297  E  mg.  of  a  base  of  which  E  is  the  equivalent.  If, 
therefore,  an  alkali  is  accurately  neutralised  with  iodic  acid  and  the 
product  treated  with  hydrazine  sulphate  in  an  azotometer,  the  alkali 
can  be  estimated  without  the  use  of  a  standard  acid.  The  author's  in- 
dicator, diazonitroanilioe,  can  be  used  with  ammonia  as  well  as  with 
the  other  alkalis  when  neutralising.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Calcium  and  Ma^piesium  in  Water.  By 
Albert  Gbittneb  {Zeit.  cmgew.  Chem.,  1902,  16,  847— 852).— A 
criticism  of  Clark's  soap  test  and  its  modifications  by  Winkler,  Pfeifer 
and  others  and  also  of  Wartha's  alkalimetric  process  for  the  estimation 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  water. 
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The  author  could  oot  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  Winkler's 
process,  but  thinks  that  good  technical  results  may  be  got  by  a  com- 
bination of  Pfeifer's  and  Wartba's  methods.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Free  Anhydrous  and  Hydrated  Lime  in 
Cements.  By  George  W.  Maynabd  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim,^  1902,  [iii], 
27,  868 — 882). — For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  free 
lime  in  cements,  the  author  extracts  the  cement  with  pure  glycerol, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  lime  but  not  the  other  con- 
fiftituents  of  the  cement.  '    A.  F. 

Double  Ammonium  Phosphates  in  Analysis.  By  Mabtha 
Austin  (^wwr.  J,  Sci.,  1902,  [iv],  14,  166— 158).— Dakin  has  pro- 
posed to  substitute  ammonium  phosphate  for  microcosmic  salt  when 
precipitating  zinc  or  manganese  as  double  ammonium  phosphates  in 
the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitates  are  first  washed 
with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  then  with 
strong,  but  not  absolute,  alcohol. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  investigation  that  the  satisfactory 
results  obtained  by  Dakin  are  due  to  a  compensation  between  the 
increase  caused  by  the  washing  with  alcohol  and  a  loss  due  to 
the  slight  solubility  of  the  asbestos  he  has  employed.  When  using 
suitable  anhydrous  asbestos,  the  process  as  given  by  the  author  may 
be  safely  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesium,  manganese,  cadmium, 
and  zinc  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  49).  L.  db  K. 

Quantitative  Separation  of  Zino  and  Cobalt.  By  Abthub 
BosENHBiM  and  Ebnbt  Huldsohinsky  {Zeit.  cmorg,  Chem.^  1902,  32, 
84 — 90). — In  acetic  acid  solution,  zinc  sulphide  can  be  quantitatively 
precipitated  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  very  little  cobalt  is 
carried  down  by  the  zinc  sulphide. 

Potassium  cobalti nitrite  precipitated  from  acetic  acid  in  presence  of 
zinc  is  never  pure  and  the  two  metals  cannot  be  satisfactorily  separated 
by  this  means.  The  best  separation  is  effected  by  precipitating  zinc 
sulphide  from  a  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  to  which  potassium  cyanide 
has  been  added  in  order  to  form  potassium  cobalbicyanide.  The 
separation  cannot  be  carried  out  by  precipitating  cobalt  peroxide  by 
means  of  potassium  persulphate  from  an  alkaline  solution  because  the 
precipitate  always  contains  a  conslJerable  quantity  of  zinc  hydroxide. 

J.  MoO. 

Application  of  Hydroxylamine  and  Hydrazine  Salts  in 
Qualitatiye  Analysis.  A  New  Separation  in  the  Hydrogen 
Sulphide  Group.  By  Emil  Enoevenaobl  and  Ebioh  Eblbb  {Bw,^ 
1902,  35,  3055 — 3067). — On  account  of  the  many  difficulties  of  the 
separation  of  the  metals  of  group  II,  the  authors  have  devised  methods 
of  separating  these  metals  by  means  of  hydrazine,  and  hydroxylamine 
and  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  the  first  process,  the  precipitated  sulphides 
are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and,  after 
evaporation  of  the  excess  of  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  and  dropped 
into  a  mixture  of  20  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  saturated 
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hydrazine  sulphate  solution.  The  mixture  is  warmed,  diluted,  then 
filtered.  The  precipitate  may  contain  metallic  mercury  or  copper,  or 
the  hydroxides  of  cadmium  or  hismuth,  whilst  the  filtrate  may  contain 
sodium  arsenate,  sodium  antimonate,  sodium  stannate,  or  sodium 
plumbate.  A  process  is  given  for  identifying  the  metals  in  the  pre- 
cipitate. In  the  filtrate,  the  lead  is  identitied  by  precipitation  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin  in  the  usual 
way. 

A  second  method  is  to  dissolve  the  sulphides  in  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  after  the  additidh 
of  3 — 4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  to  pour  into  concentrated  ammonia  solution 
containing  hydrogen  fieroxide.  The  precipitate  obtained  may  contain 
lead  as  peroxide  along  with  bismuth  hydroxide  and  stannic  acid, 
whilst  the  solution  contains  copper,  cadmium,  and  mercury  as  soluble 
complex  ammonium  compounds  and  ammonium  arsenate  and  anti- 
monate. The  precipitate  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  and  a  little 
ammonium  sulphide,  when  the  tin  passes  into  solution.  From  the 
filtrate,  mercury  can  be  separated  by  a  hydrazine  or  hydroxylamine 
solution,  then,  on  addition  of  magnesium  chloride,  magnesium  arsenate 
is  precipitated.  Copper  is  separated  as  thiocyanate,  cadmium  as  sul- 
phide, by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and,  on  acidifying,  the  anti- 
mony is  precipitated  as  sulphide.  The  authors  also  describe  the 
necessary  modifications  when  platinum,  gold,  or  molybdenum  are 
present.  J.  McC. 

The  Lake  Superior  Fire  Assay  for  Oopper.  By  Gbobob  L. 
Heath  {J.  Amsr.  Chem.  Soe.,  1902,  24,  699— 708).— The  method  is 
only  suitable  for  native  copper  occurring  in  veins  or  bedded  deposits, 
including  the  milled  concentrates  from  the  same,  and  also  any  oxides, 
carbonates,  or  silicates  of  copper,  if  entirely  free  from  sulphur.  The 
carefully  taken  sample  (1000  grains)  is  mixed  with  fused  sodium  car- 
bonate and  borax  (70  to  200  grains  of  each)  and  potassium  hydrogen 
tartrate  (300  to  350  grains).  To  rich  ores,  some  old  assay  slag  is 
added.  The  charge  is  fused  in  a  closed  crucible  in  a  pot  furnace,  the 
latter  being  brought  to  a  high  temperature  before  introducing  the 
crucible.  The  fusion  requires  about  20  minutes,  and  it  is  possible  to 
tell  by  the  eye  the  purity  of  the  copper  button  and  the  waste  (usually 
about  0'25  per  cent.)  in  the  slag.  This  waste  is  balanced  by  the 
presence  of  about  0*26  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  button.  W.  P.  S. 

Betimation  of  Oopper  by  Potassiam  Permanganate.  By 
H.  A.  GuBSS  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1902,  24,  708— 711).— The 
following  method  is  stated  to  be  at  least  as  accurate  as  either  the 
cyanide  or  iodide  method  for  the  estimation  of  small  or  fractional 
percentages  of  copper  in  crude  ores,  tailings,  <bc.  From  1  to  5  grams 
of  the  sample  are  digested  with  aqua  regia,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid  is  boiled  off  and  the  acid 
solution  diluted  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
rendered  just  acid  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduced  by 
adding  an  excess  of  sodium  sulphite.  The  copper  is  precipitated  by 
either  ammonium  or  potassium  thiocyanate,  the  solution  being  then 
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boiled)  and  decanted  on  to  a  filter  (11  cm.  in  diameter)  as  soon  as  the 
precipitate  has  settled.  After  bringing  the  precipitate  on  the  filter, 
it  is  well  washed  with  hot  water,  the  funnel  is  placed  over  the  original 
precipitation  flask  and  twice  filled  with  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution ;  insoluble,  yellow  cuprous  hydroxide  remains  on  the  filter, 
sodium  thiocyanate  passing  through.  The  filter  and  precipitate  are 
washed  with  hot  water;  and  the  filtrate,  while  still  warm,  is  titrated 
with  standardbed  potassium  permanganate  solution,  after  being  first 
made  decidedly  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  cuprous  thio- 
cyanate is  slightly  soluble,  the  permanganate  solution  should  be 
standardised  against  pure  copper  treated  as  juat  described,  and  the  small 
error  arising  from  the  action  of  the  filter  paper  on  the  hot  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  corrected  for  by  treating  an  empty  filter  under 
similar  conditions  and  titrating  the  filtrate.  W.  F.  S. 

Applioation  of  Esohka's  Method  to  Pig  Iron.  By  John  Y.  R. 
Stehman  (/.  Amer.'Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  644— 649).— The  author 
applies  the  principle  of  Eschka's  sulphur  estimation  in  coal,  d^.,  to  pig 
iron.  Three  grams  of  the  powdered  sample,  of  a  fineness  exceeding  50 
mesh,  are  mixed  in  a  30  c.c.  platinum  crucible  with  2*5  grams  of  basic 
mixture,  and  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  another  0*5  gram  of  the 
mixture.  This  basic  mixture  is  composed  of  2  parts  of  magnesium 
oxide  and  1  part  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  or  4  parts  of  magnesium 
oxide,  1  part  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  1  part  of  potassium  carbonate ; 
the  second  mixture  offers  no  advantage  over  the  first.  The  crucible 
is  then  heated,  by  means  of  a  gasoline  lamp,  for  one  hour  at  a  full  red 
heat.  When  cold,  the  mass  is  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod,  placed  in 
a  beaker,  and  extracted  with  hot  water ;  15  c.c.  of  bromine  water  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  15  minutes.  To  the  filtrate,  which 
should  be  quite  clear,  1'5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and,  after 
boiling  off  the  bromine,  the  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  sulphur 
in  the  iron  is  then  estimated  as  usual.  Any  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  reagents  should  be  allowed  for. 

If  ordinary  coal  gas  is  used  as  the  source  of  heat,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  absorption  of  sulphurous  fumes  during  the  ignition.  This 
is  successfully  prevented  by  using  an  asbestos  board  8  inches  by 
4  inches  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  board  and  near  the  lower  edge,  a  clean 
hole  is  cut  of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  the  crucible.  To  the  upper  edge 
of  this  board  is  hinged,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  a  board  of  the  same 
length,  but  3  inches  wide  and  without  any  hole.  This  shield  is  then 
placed  over  the  tripod  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  crucible  is  put 
into  place  about  seven-eighths  of  its  length  projects  through  the  board 
and  rests  on  the  platinum  triangle.  The  products  of  combustion 
from  the  gas  then  pass  off  above  and  away  from  the  crucible. 

The  results  agree  very  well  with  those  obtained  by  Blair's  standard 
method.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Iron.  By  F.  Seilbr  and  A.  Ybbda  (Chem,  Zeit, 
1902,  26,  803— 804).— The  authors  obtained  satisfactory  results  in 
the  colorimetric  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  iron  by  means  of 
potassiiun  ferrocyanide  or  potassium  thiocyanate,  but  found  that  still 
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more  correct  results  are  got  by  operating  as  follows.  The  8ol<;ition 
oontaining  the  iron  as  ferric  chloride  is  diluted  to  100  c.o.  j  of  this, 
10  c.c.  are  put  into  a  cylinder,  mixed  with  excess  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate,  and  diluted  to  50  c.c.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  mixture  are  diluted 
with  water  until  a  clear  red  colour  is  obtained,  and  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  (0*97  gram  per  litre)  is  then  added  until  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  turns  green.  Each  c.c.  of  ferrocyanide  represents 
0-0002  gram  of  iron.  If  only  traces  of  iron  are  present,  there  is  no 
need  for  so  much  dilution.  L.  dk  K. 

Precipitation  of  Ammonium  Vanadate  by  Ammonium 
Chloride  By  Frank  A.  Goocu  and  R,  D.  Gilbert  {Amer.  J.  Sci,, 
1902,  [iv],  14,  205— 210).— The  authors  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  fresh  experiments  to  determine  whether  ammonium  meta- 
vanadate  is  insoluble  in  a  completely  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  and  have  found  that  in  the  presence  of  a  little  free  ammonia 
such  is  the  case.  The  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  vanadium  may  then  be  esti- 
mated in  the  residue  by  any  appropriate  means.  Gibbs's  process  {Amer. 
Chem.  J,,  1883,  5,  371), based  on  the  precipitation  of  vanadium  as  am- 
monium -vanadate  and  titration  of  this  with  permanganate,  may 
therefore  be  safely  used,  or  Browning's  iodometric  process  may  be 
employed.  L.  db  K. 

Precipitation  of  Ammonium  Vanadate  by  Ammonium 
Chloride.  By  Arthur  Eosenheim  {ZeU.  anarg.  Chem.^  1902,  32, 
181 — 182). — The  precipitation  of  ammonium  vanadate  by  ammonium 
chloride  is  satisfactory  for  pure  vanadate  solutions,  but  does  not  give 
sufficiently  accurate  results  for  the  quantitative  separation  of  vanadio 
and  tungstic  acids.  J.  McC. 

Solubility  of  the  Sulphides  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Tin. 
By  WiLUAM  E.  Lang  and  C.  M.  Cabson  {J,  tSoc,  Chem,  Ind.,  1902, 
21,  1018.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  530). — Continuing  their  experiments, 
the  authors  tabulate  the  solubilities  of  the  sulphides  in  various 
strengths  of  hydrochloric  acid  under  different  conditions  and  tempera- 
tures. They  find  that  arsenious  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*16  if  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  mixture  to 
saturation.  Antimony  trisulphide  is  .soluble  in  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*16  (50  parts)  and  water  (18  parts),  even  when 
the  solution  is  completely  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Stannous 
sulphide  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  more  dilute  than  that 
required  to  dissolve  antimony  trisulphide. 

To  separate  arsenious  sulphide  from  antimony  and  tin  sulphides, 
the  mixture  should  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  not 
more  than  one-third  its  volume  of  water,  and  then  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Arsenious  sulphide  remains  insoluble,  and  may 
be  removed  from  the  other  two  sulphides  by  filtration  and  washing 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  (50  :  18)  or  with  aoid 
containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  W.  P.  S. 
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Quantitative  Separation  of  Ziroonium  and  Iron.  By  Alvx- 
ANDSB  GuTBiBB  and  G.  HOllbb  (Zek.  anarg.  Chmn.i  1902,  32, 92—95). 
— ^To  the  solution  containing  the  iron  and  ziroonium,  ammonia  is  added, 
and  the  precipitate  of  mixed  ferric  and  zirconium  hydroxides  is  filtered 
off,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  mixture  of  ferric  and  ziroonium 
•oxides  is  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  the  ferric  oxide  is  reduced 
to  metallic  iron  but  the  zirconium  oxide  is  not  affected.  From  the 
•decrease  in  weight,  the  amount  of  iron  present  can  be  calculated. 
Experimental  numbers  are  given  which  show  that  the  method  is 
accurate. 

The  method  can  also  be  used  to  determine  iron  and  aluminium 
together,  since  aluminium  oxide  suffers  no  reduction  when  heated  in 
hydrogen.  J.  McC. 

BBtimation  of  Platinum,  Gold,  and  Silver  in  Alloys.  By 
PsaoY  A.  E.  BiOHARDS  {Anodyst,  1902,  27,  265— 268).— The  following 
methods  were  found  to  give  the  most  accurate  results. 

a.  AUoys  containing  PlaUnwn  and  Stiver  only, — About  0*3  gram 
of  the  alloy  is  heated  with  10  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  untU  all 
apparent  action  has  ceased.  When  cold,  the  acid  is  decanted  into  a 
beaker  containing  cold  water,  and  the  residue  of  metal  again  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  After  pouring  off  this  acid  (adding  it  to  the 
first),  the  residue  of  platinum  is  washed  with  water  (the  washings 
being  added  to  the  silver  sulphate  solution),  transferred  to  a  crucible^ 
dried  in  the  air-bath,  and  weighed.  The  platinum  retains  to  some 
extent  its  original  shape,  but  has  a  blistered  appearance.  The  silver 
in  the  acid  filtrate  is  estimated  by  the  thiocyanate  method. 

h,  AUoys  containing  Gold,  Platinum,  ofnd  SUvor. — ^The  alloy  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  just  described,  the  residue  of  gold  and  platinum 
being  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  as  a  check.  This  residue  is  then  dis- 
solved in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  and 
the  platinum  separated  as  ammonium  platinichloride.  The  gold  in 
the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed. 

0.  Alloys  containing  Gold,  Flaiinum,  Silver^  and  ^n.— The  silver  and 
tin  are  separated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment  just  described,  the 
silver  being  afterwards  titrated  in  the  acid  solution  and  the  tin  taken 
by  difference.  Fair  results  are  also  obtained  by  heating  the  alloy 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  tin  chloride  being  volatilised  and  esti- 
mated by  difference.  Attempts  to  collect  the  tin  chloride  in  water 
were  not  successful.  W.  P.  S. 

Bstiniation  of  the  Beduoingr  Power  of  Natural  Watens.  By 
LiTDWio  W.  WiNKLBB  {ZsU.  onol.  Chnn.,  1902,  41,  419 — 426).— To 
estimate  the  amount  of  permanganate  reduced  by  a  natural  water,  the 
author  prefers  to  boil  the  water  for  10  minutes  with  strongly  alkaline 
permanganate,  partly  because  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  is 
more  complete  in  alkaline  than  in  acid  solutions,  and  partly  because 
with  acid  solutions  percussive  ebullition  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  To 
prepare  the  standard  pennanganate,  50  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(purified  by  alcohol)  are  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  boiled  for  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cooled ;  0  8  gram  of  permanganate  is  added,  and 
the  whole  made  up  to  500  o.c.  For  use,  this  solution  is  diluted  five-fold, 
and  standardised  with  iV/100  oxalic  acid.  When  10  c.c.  of  this  solu- 
tion, mixed  with  100  o.c.  of  purified  distilled  water,  are  boiled  ^for  10 
minutes,  a  loss  of  oxygen  equal  to  0*176  c.c.  takes  place.  As  iV/lOO 
oxalic  acid  is  employed  for  estimating  the  unreduced  permanganate, 
special  experiments  on  the  permanence  of  such  a  solution  were  made. 
When  prepared  with  iV/lO  sulphuric  add  instead  of  with  water,  i\r/10O 
oxalic  aoid  loses  only  0*3  per  cent,  of  its  strength  in  6  months. 

JdL.  J.  Sl 

The  SignifLcanoe  of  Phosphates  in  Natural  Waters.  By 
A.  G.  WooDMAK  (/.  AfMT.  Chm.  Soc^  1902,  24,  735— 743).— The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  water  in  any 
quantity  indicates  pollution.  Analyses  of  42  samples  of  water,  including 
estimations  of  phosphoric  acid,  confirm  this  statement.  The  amounts 
of  phosphoric  aoid  generally  varied  with  the  quantities  of  nitrates  and 
chlorides,  although  exceptions  were  found.  Less  than  1  part  of  phos- 
phoric oxide  per  million  is  considered  to  be  the  limit  for  unpolluted 
waters.  W.  P.  S. 

Fractional  Ck>mbu8tion  of  Hydrogen,  Oarbon  Monoxide,  and 
woPentane.  By  K.  W.  Chabitschkoff  (J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem,  Soe.^ 
1902,  34,  461--465).-~The  author  has  carried  out  a  number  of 
experiments  with  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  tsopentane  and  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  the  results  obtained  showing  that 
Winkler's  method  of  fractional  combustion  in  presence  of  palladinised 
asbestos  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  analysis  of  natural  gas.  It  is 
also  found  that,  in  presence  of  palladinised  asbestos:  (1)  Pure 
hydrogen  undergoes  complete  combustion  at  80^,  carbon  monoxide  at 
about  290°,  and  Mopentane  at  a  temperature  beyond  315°.  (2)  Nitro- 
gen and  other  indifferent  gases  are  without  influence  on  the  temperature 
of  combustion  of  hydrogen.  (3)  An  admixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
Mopentane  considerably  raises  the  temperature  of  combustion  of 
hydrogen.  (4)  If  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
Mopentane,  it  will  bum  slowly  at  200°,  1*6  to  9*2  per  cent,  of  the 
iaopentane  also  undergoing  combustion  at  the  same  time.  (5)  The 
speed  of  the  reaction  in  the  combustion  of  Mopentane  is  very  small, 
and  in  order  that  the  gas  may  be  completely  burnt  it  must  be  drawn 
many  times  over  the  strongly  heated  asbestos.  (6)  The  above  observations 
regarding  ifopentane  also  hold  for  carbon  monoxide.  T.  H.  P; 

Reoognition  of  Aromatio  Hydrooarbons.  By  Eduaiuo 
LiFPiCANN  and  Isidor  Pollak  {MonaUh,,  1902,  OS,  670— 681).— On 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  benzylidene 
chloride^  the  following  hydrocarbons  give  characteristic  colour 
reactions :  anthracene,  malsu^hite-green ;  naphthalene,  rosaniline ; 
benzene,  light  yellow ;  toluene,  light  yellow ;  phenanthrene,  carmine ; 
xylene,  orange ;  triphenylmethanei  feeble  yellow ;  diphenylmethane, 
brick-red;  stilbene,  blue-green;  ^-cumene,  orange-red;  cymene, 
orange ;   pyrene,  emerald  green  becoming  deep  blue ;    picenei  olive- 
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green^  the  colour  forming  slowly ;  dibenzylanthracene^  light  green ; 
aoenaphthene,  intense  dark  blue ;  chrysene,  light  yellow  becoming 
light  green,  and  finally  dark  olive-green. 

Benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  ^-cumene,  and  cymene  give  the 
characteristic  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  alone.  G.  Y. 

Ezamination  of  Alooholio  Liquids  for  Methyl  Alcohol.  By 
K  SoHOOBL  {Zeit.  anal.  Chmn.,  1902,  41,  426— 4*28).— The  author  does 
not  agree  with  Habermann  and  Oesterreicher  that  pure  methyl 
alcohol  reduces  permanganate  more  rapidly  than  ethyl  alcohol  (this 
vol.,  ii,  110),  but  attributes  their  result  to  the  presence  of  traces  of 
acetone  and  other  easily  ozidisable  substances  in  the  methyl  alcohol 
which  they  employed.  The  Biche-Bardy  and  Trillat-Wolf  methods 
are  the  only  trustworthy  ones  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  methyl 
alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol.  M.  J.  S. 

Presenoe  of  Arsenic  in  GlyceroL  By  Li&okob  Babthb  (/. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1902,  [vi],  16,  62— 56).— Glycerol  which  is  free 
from  arsenic  may,  on  treatment  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
evolve  a  gas  which  reduces  silver  nitrate.  This  test  is  therefore  not 
a  trustworthy  one  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  glycerol.  Bougault's 
method  (this  vol.,  ii,  630)  is  very  satisfactory  and  is  applicable  to  the 
detection  of  arsenic  in  glycerol.  H.  B.  Le  S. 

Diagnosis  of  Pentosuria.  By  Makfbbd  Bial  (Cham.  CevUr., 
1902,  ii,  296;  from  DeuUch.  med.  Woch.,  2S,  253— 264).— Two  or 
three  c.c.  of  the  urine  suspected  to  contain  pentose  are  mixed  with 
4 — 6  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  I — 1  '6  grams  of  orcinol  in  600  c.c. 
of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  26  drops  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferric  chloride.  After  heating  until  bubbles  just  begin  to 
form,  the  liquid  either  at  once  deposits  a  green  colouring  matter  or 
turns  green  on  cooling  after  16 — 20  seconds.  The  process  indicates 
the  presenoe  of  pentose,  but  not  that  of  glycuronic  acid.      L.  db  K. 

Pentoses  in  Urine.  By  Ernst  Kraft  {Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  ii, 
482—483;  Pharm.  ZeiL,  47,  622).— The  author  recommends  the 
process  used  by  Bial  (see  preceding  abstract).  006  percent,  of  pentose 
may  be  detected  by  it.  L.  nv  K. 

Capillary  Constants  of  Sugar  Solutions.  By  A.  D^miohxl 
{Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1902,  %  336— 337).— A  recalculation  of  the  table 
constructed  by  the  German  Committee  on  Standard  Weights  for  the 
correction  of  the  specific  gravity  of  sugar  solutions  owing  to  the  capillary 
action  of  the  liquid  so  as  to  suit  the  French  requirement  of  knowing 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  100  c.c  and  not  in  100  grams  of  the  solution. 

L.  DX  K. 

The  Phenylhydrazine  Test  for  Sugar.  By  Albert  B.  Ltons 
{Phen^.  Rw.,  1902,  20,  155— 158).— A  criticism  of  the  varioua 
modifications  of  the  phenylhydrazine  test  for  dextrose  in  urine  pro* 
posed  from  time  to  time. 

47—2 
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In  some  cases,  the  author  thinks  it  advisable  to  first  remove  urates 
and  phosphates.  To  8  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  added  1  c.c.  of  ilT-barium 
chloride  and  a  few  drops  of  i^-potassium  hydroxide.  After  filtering, 
0*2  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added  and  the  liquid  boiled  and 
again  filtered.  To  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  2  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  are  added 
and  the  test  with  phenjlhjdrazine  may  then  be  applied.       L.  db  K. 

Elstimation  of  Sugar  by  Fermentation.  By  Albert  B.  Ltobb 
(Pharm.  Rw.,  1902,  20,  104 — 108).— The  saccharine  liquid  containing 
from  0*2  to  1*5  grams  of  sugar  is  mixed  with  2  grams  of  compressed 
yeast  and  introduced  into  a  50  c.c.  fermentation  flask  which  is  then 
quite  filled  with  water.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  collected  in  a  graduated 
cylinder,  which  it  enters  from  above,  and  to  prevent  absorption  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  paraffin  oil. 

The  liquid  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  at  least  24  hours  at  25 — 30°. 
An  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  equal  in  volume  to  the  liquid  should  be 
added  to  that  collected  in  the  cylinder.  If  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
very  small,  the  carbon  dioxide  may  practically  all  remain  in  solution  ;  in 
such  a  case,  a  known  weight  of  sugar  should  be  added.  In  accurate 
analyses,  the  precise  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  from  a  known 
weight  of  sugar  and  the  amount  retained  by  the  liquid  may  easily  be 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment.  The  process  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine.  L.  de  K. 

Testing  for  Mannoee.  By  Francis  H.  Stobeb  {Bull.  Buuty  InsL^ 
1902,  3,  13 — 45). — ^Twenty  grams  of  finely  powdered  wood  are  boiled 
with  200  C.C.  of  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  for  three  hours,  filtered, 
and  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (1 : 8).  One  c.c.  of 
the  solution  is  then  treated  with  12  drops  of  a  solution  obtained  by 
dissolving  0*5  gram  of  phenylhydrasine  hydrochloride  in  5  o.o.  of 
water  and  adding  0*3245  gram  of  sodium  acetate.  Or  a  mixture  of 
phenylhydrazine  (1  cc),  glacial  acetic  acid  (2  cc.)  and  water  (10  cc) 
may  be  employed.  After  two  hours,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  hydrazme 
is  small,  after  being  left  overnight,  the  mixture  is  examined  miczo- 
seopically.  Full  details  respecting  the  mode  of  applying  the  method 
are  given  and  the  behaviour  of  dextrose  towards  phenylhydrasine  is 
also  described.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  connection 
with  the  lead  acetate  test 

Mannose  was  found  in  the  trunk-wood  of  sugar-maple  trees,  but  not 
in  the  wood  of  the  grey  birch,  poplar,  and  willow.  It  occurs  in  orange- 
peel  (not  in  the  seeds),  in  the  artichoke  roots,  in  horse  chesnuts,  and 
in  the  storage-roots  of  chicory,  dandelion,  and  asparagus.  The  seeds 
of  white  pine  and  !N'orway  spruce  contain  only  a  raiall  amount  of 
mannose,  whilst  the  wood  of  these  and  other  pines  contains  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  1?.  H.  J.  M. 

Analyses  of  Honey.  By  R.  Bacinb  {Zeii.  ^enil.  Chmn.,  1902,  8, 
281 — 286). — ^Thirty-nine  analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  pure  and 
adulterated  honey.  Each  analysis  includes  an  estimation  of  the  water 
(dry  solids),  total  sugars,  ash,  specific  gravity,  and  polarisation  of 
the  sample.     The  principal  adulterants  detected  were  invert  sugar, 
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''  starch  syrup,"  molasses,  and  water.  The  specific  gravity  does  not 
always  indicate  the  presence  of  water  in  "  watered "  samples ;  it  is 
better  to  estimate  the  dry  solids  directly  for  this  purpose, 

W.  P.  S. 

BBtimation  of  Staroh  in  Ctommeroial  Starohes  and  Flours. 
By  E.  QiAKTUBOO  (Rw.  intern,  Fahific.,  1902,  16,  97— 100).— The 
starch  is  first  washeid  with  distilled  water  to  remove  soluble  matters, 
and  is  then  allowed  to  dry  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  About  2*5 
grams  are  then  well  stirred  in  a  beaker  with  150 — 200  c.c.  of  water, 
15  C.C.  of  a  solution  of  alum  (of  such  strength  that  each  c.c.  corre- 
sponds with  0*01  gram  of  aluminium  hydroxide)  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  water,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed.  From  the 
weight  found,  the  known  quantity  of  aluminium  hydroxide  present  is 
subtracted,  the  result  being  starch. 

In  the  case  of  flour,  about  3  grams  are  placed  in  a  small  china  basin 
and  formed  into  a  dough  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
lump  of  dough  is  then  kneaded  under  a  jet  of  water  until  all  starch 
has  been  removed.  Th^  washings  containing  the  starch  in  suspension 
are  precipitated  as  above.  W.  r.  S. 

The  Oompositdon  and  Analysis  of  Starch  Syraps.  By  Max 
HoKiG  {Zeit,  Nahr.  Omussm.,  1902,  6,  641— 653).— Commercial 
starch  syrups  contain,  besides  dextrose,  two  groups  of  dextrins.  One 
group  consists  of  erythrodextrin  and  achroodextrin ;  these  may 
be  separated  from  starch  syrup  by  precipitation  with  87  per  cent, 
alcohol  (Konig's  method)  and  then  from  each  other  by  fractionation 
from  alcohol.  The  author  separates  them  from  the  syrup  by  treating 
100  C.C.  of  a  solution  containing  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  dextrose 
in  a  200  c.c.  graduated  flask  with  50  c.o.  of  saturated  barium  hydrox- 
ide solution.  Sufficient  95  per  cent,  alcohol  is  then  added  to  make  the 
volume  up  to  200  c.c.  after  cooling  and  shaking.  The  dextrins  are 
precipitated  whilst  the  dextrose  remains  entirely  soluble.  The  other 
group  consists  of  dextrins  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  as  are  also  the 
barium  salts,  which  remain  in  solution  with  the  dextrose  in 
the  above  described  method  of  separation.  They  may  be  separated 
from  dextrose  by  fermentation  of  the  filtrate.  A  scheme  for  the 
analysis  of  starch  syrups  is  also  given,  and  includes  the  estimation  of : 
(1)  The  dry  solids,  by  evaporating  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  10 
grams  of  syrup  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  and  drying  the  residue  under  reduced 
pressure  for  4  hours  at  100^;  (2)  ash;  (3)  the  cupric  reducing  power 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  syrup,  by  Soxhlet's  method ;  (4)  the 
cupric  reducing  power  of  the  solution  after  the  separation  of  the  dextrins ; 
(5)  the  cupric  reducing  power  of  an  inverted  portion  of  the  original 
solution ;  and  (6)  the  cupric  reducing  power  of  the  inverted  filtrate 
from  the  dextrin  precipitate.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.    By  A.  Pfaff  {Chem.  ZeU.,  1902, 
26,  701). — The  solution  of  formaldehyde  (containing  about  0*4  per 
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cent.)  is  digested  in  a  closed  flask  for  one  hour  with  a  known  volume 
of  solution  of  hydrazine  and  the  unabsorbed  hydrazine  is  then  titrated 
with  i\r/10  sulphuric  acid  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator ;  1  mol.  of 
sulphuric  acid  neutralises  2  mols.  of  hydrazine.  Two  mols.  of  formal- 
dehyde absorb  1  mol.  of  hydrazine.  The  test-analyses  agree  very  well 
with  those  obtained  with  Romyn's  iodometric  method  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii, 
166).  L.  DB  K. 

Detection  of  Hydrogen  Cyanide  in  Presence  of  Thioojranio, 
Hydroferrocyanic,  and  Hydroferrioyanic  Acids,  and  their 
Salts.  By  Louis  E.  Pbeiss  ( Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  28,  240—241).— 
After  removal  of  the  heavy  metals  and  alkaline  earths  by  boiling  with 
sodium  carbonate,  potassium  hydroxide  and  aluminium  filings  are 
added  to  the  solution,  which  is  then  left  until  the  whole  of  the  feiri- 
cyanide  has  been  reduced.  The  solution  is  now  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate the  hydroferrocyanic  acid.  The  filtrate  is  made  alkaline  with 
potassium  hydroxide  and  filtered ;  the  clear  solution  is  boiled  with 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  again  filtered.  Hydrochloric  acid 
and  ferric  chloride  are  added,  and  the  iron  thiocyanate  is  decolorised 
by  means  of  mercuric  chloride  whereby  the  precipitate  of  Prussian 
blue  is  rendered  visible.  K  Q. 

lodometry  of  Thiooyanic  Aoid.  By  Alfbbi>  Thibl  (JBor.,  1902, 
86,  2766-^2768.  Compare  Bupp  and  Schied,  this  vol.,  ii,  638). — 
Potassium  thiocyanate,  dissolved  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  is  digested  for  4  hours  with  excess  of  standard 
iodine  solution  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle.  The  mixture  is  then 
treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cyanogen  iodide 
formed  in  the  first  reaction  being  destroyed  in  the  acid  solution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  equation:  CNI  +  HInHCl?  +  Is.  The 
product  is  now  titrated  with  standard  thiosulphate  solution,  employing 
^tarch  as  indicator  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  amount  of  free  iodide 
destroyed  is  a  measure  of  the  thiocyanate  present,  KCNS+3L+ 
4HjO  =  KI  +  5HI-hH,SO^  +  HON.  O.  T.  HL 

Bstimation  of  Uric  Add  in  Urine.  By  Adolf  Jollvs  {Mi. 
physioL  Chem.,  1902,  86,  39— 41).— The  author  states  that  the  unsatis- 
factory results  obtained  by  Matrai  (this  vol.,  ii,  541)  were  due  to  his 
not  having  followed  the  method  as  originally  described,       W.  P.  S. 

^Istimation  of  Uric  Aoid  by  JoUee's  Prooeea  By  Alfbxd 
WoGRiKZ  {Chem.  Centr.,  1902,  ii,  666—667;  from  Oeet&rr.  Chmn.ZeU.f 
6,  319 — 320).— Jolles's  process  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  460)  is  recommended. 
If  a  somewhat  excessive  amount  of  permanganate  has  been  used,  the 
quantity  of  alkaline  hypobromite  should  be  increased  by  5  or  10  c.c 

L.  DB  E. 

Oxidation  and  Bstimation  of  Urio  Acid  and  ITratee.  By 
Jambs  F.  Tochbr  {Fharm.  J.,  1902,  [iv],  16,  161— 166).— When  a 
dilute  solution  of  uric  acid  is  oxidised  with  acid  permanganate,  carb- 
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^anide  and  alloxan  are  produced.  Alloxan  may  be  readily  detected  by 
the  deep  roee-red  coloration  produced  when  it  is  warmed  with  dilute 
^unmonia,  and  which  is  changed  to  purple  by  sodium  or  potassium  hydr- 
oxide. The  variable  results  obtained  by  Hopkins's  method  of  estimating 
uric  add  are  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  alloxan  formed  during  the 
veaotion ;  if,  however,  the  titration  is  carried  out  in  a  cold,  very  dilute 
solution,  and  the  end  reaction  is  taken  at  the  point  at  which  the 
•colour  persists  for  about  15  seconds,  the  Hopkins  factor  is  trust* 
worthy.  Constant  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  solution 
•of  uric  acid  with  excess  of  alkaline  permanganate  and  titrating  back. 
When  uric  acid  is  boiled  for  2  minutes  with  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
it  is  completely  converted  into  carbamide  and  carbon  dioxide ;  in  a 
•concentrated  solution  of  chromic  acid,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the 
carbamide  may  be  converted  into  ammonia.  The  carbamide  produced 
is  estimated  by  means  of  hypobromite  in  a  modified  Doremus  tube. 

In  the  analysis  of  urine,  the  uric  add  is  precipitated  as  ammonium 
furate  and  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  as  described  above.  In  clinical 
work,  a  sample  of  the  urine  may  be  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  and 
the  total  nitrogen  estimated  by  the  hypobromite  method,  the  nitrogen 
•due  to  the  carbamide  bdng  estimated  in  another  portion  from  which 
the  uric  add  has  been  precipitated  as  barium  urate. 

An  appendix  to  the  paper  contains  a  summary  of  the  various 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  uric  add  which  have  been  suggested  by 
previous  workers.  K  O. 

Elstimation  of  the  Acidity  of  Urine  by  Calcium  Sucrate. 
By  J.  DB  QisABD  and  J.  Yires  {BuU.  Soo.  Cki/m.^  1902,  [iii],  27, 
•892—895.  Compare  JouUe,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  315).— The  author  finds 
that  when  caldum  sucrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  acid  phosphate 
of  an  alkali  metal,  dicaldum  phosphate  and  an  alkali  phosphate  are 
formed,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  original  add  phosphate  remains  in  the 
solution,  which  also  has  an  acid  reaction.  For  this  reason,  calcium 
sucrate  cannot  be  employed  to  estimate  the  acidity  of  urine. 

A.  P. 

The  Occurrence  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Natural  Wines.  By 
Xabl  Winbisch  {Zeit.  Niahr.  Oenusmn.,  1902,  6,  653 — 662).— The 
author  was  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  saUcylio  acid  in  grapes  of 
the  1901  vintage  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  condudon  that  it  may 
be  present  in  one  year  and  not  in  another.  That  it  is  sometimes  present 
is  proved  by  the  investigations  of  others  (Ferreira  da  Silva  and 
Jfastbaum).  The  amount  which  has  been  found  is  extremely  small, 
and  is  not  detected  by  the  ordinary  method  of  testing  wine  for  added 
salicyUc  add.  W.  P.  8. 

Bapid  Method  for  the  Analysis  of  Soaps.  By  Febnahb 
Tbllb  {J.  Fharm.  Ckim.,  1902,  [vi],  16, 121— 125).— The  soap  (2  grams) 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  10  c.c.  of  iV-hydrochloric  add  are  added, 
the  fatty  adds  extracted  with  ether,  and  weighed.  In  the  aqueous 
fiolntion,  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  is  titrated,  and  from  the  result 
the  total  alkali  deduced.    The  uncombined  alkali  hydroxide  or  carbon- 
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ate  in  the  soap  is  estimated  by  a  modification  of  Divine's  method 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  769),  in  which  approximately  i^/10  oleic  acid  is  used 
in  place  of  stearic  add.  H.  R  Lb  S. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Milk  by  means  of  the  Befiraotometer. 
By  SiOMUND  Halb  and  Habald  Gbego  {Mileh  Zwt.,  1902,  81, 
433 — 436). — ^Wollny's  refractometrio  method  was  compared  witii  the 
Adams  process  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk.  The  resulte  of 
numerous  analyses  by  both  methods  show  that  the  percentages  of  fat 
found  by  the  refractometer  in  all  cases  agree  very  accurately  with  the 
amount  as  determined  by  the  Adams  process.  Milk,  with  and  with- 
out perservatives,  which  had  been  kept  for  from  3  to  5  weeks,  gave 
slightly  lower  results  by  the  Wollny  method,  the  difference  averaging 
—  0*06  per  cent.  Wollny's  method  as  used  in  these  experiments  was  as 
follows  :  20  c.c  of  milk  were  shaken  with  1  drop  of  copper  chloride 
solution  (238  grams  per  litre)  and  3  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  for  15 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  17*5^.  One  o.c.  of  a  solution  containing 
250  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide,  500  c.c.  of  water,  250  cc.  A 
glycerol,  and  100  grams  of  copper  carbonate  was  added,  and  then  4  co. 
of  ether  previously  saturated  with  water  at  17*5^  The  mixture  was 
shaken  for  15  minutes  and  subjected  to  centrifugal  action,  the 
refraction  of  the  ethereal  fat  solution  being  then  determined. 
iNaumann's  modification  of  this  method  was  not  found  to  give  accurate 
results  in  the  case  of  fresh  skimmed  milk,  where  the  amount  of  fat 
is  low,  but  with  sour  milk  it  worked  more  satisfactorily.      W.  P.  S. 

Analysis  of  Batter  Fat  and  the  Relation  between  the 
various  Constants  of  the  same.  By  Paul  Bkhrxnd  and  H. 
Wolfs.  (^(Stt  Nakr.  Oenunm.,  1902,  6,  689— 719).— The  butters  ex- 
amined were  obtained  from  the  milk  of  separate  cows,  each  butter  ht 
being  analysed  separately.  From  the  averages  of  the  resulte  obtained 
it  is  seen  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
various  analytical  value&  The  Reichert-Meissl  numbers  of  the  fata 
decreased  as  the  melting  point  rose,  and  the  latter  approximately  in- 
creased in  proportion  with  the  amount  of  insoluble  fatty  acids.  The 
Beichert-Meissl  numbers  also  diminished  as  the  refractometer  vaiaea 
increased.  Little  relation  exists  between  the  refractometer  value  and 
the  melting  point.  The  iodine  values  increased  with  the  refractometer 
readings,  the  Kdttetorfer  values  at  the  same  time  showing  a  decrease* 
The  KQttetorfer  and  Reiohert-Meissl  numbers  increased  as  the  iodine 
values  and  insoluble  adds  decreased.  W.  P.  S. 

The  Unsaponiflable  Substances  in  Butter  Fat.  By 
Abthub  Kibsten  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Omuum.,  1902,  6,  833— 856).— The 
unsaponifiable  matter  found  in  butter  fats  consists  principally  of 
cholesterol,  with  small  qiiantitiee  of  lecithin  and  yellow  colouring: 
substances.  The  cholesterol  is  best  separated  and  estimated  by  Bomer'a 
method ;  10  grams  of  the  butter  are  saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide^and  the  dilute  soap  solution  thoroughly  extracted 
with  ether.  After  distilling  off  the  latter,  the  residue  is  again  treated 
with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  extracted  with  ether.    The 
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ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  5  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide 
flolutiony  the  latter  being  afterwards  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
nnited  extracts  washed  with  water  and  filtered.  The  final  residue 
from  the  ether  is  dried  at  100^  and  weighed,  the  weight  giving  the 
amount  of  **  crude  "  cholesterol  in  the  fat.  A  number  of  estimations 
of  the  latter  are  given,  the  results  showing  that  the  quantity  varies 
dighUy  according  to  the  period  of  lactation.  At  the  commencement 
of  lactation,  the  average  amount  of  "  crude  "  cholesterol  is  0*375  per 
cent.,  rising  at  the  end  to  0*50  per  cent.  W.  P.  S. 

[Deteotdon  of  Margarine.]  By  Faanz  Utz  {Ohem.  ZeU.,  1902, 26, 
730 — 731). — A  series  of  experiments  which  proves  that  under  certain, 
as  yet  unknown,  conditions  the  active  principle  of  sesam^  oil  may  pass 
into  the  milk  and  consequently  into  the  butter  prepared  therefrom 
and  then  cause  the  Baudouin  or  Soltsien  reactions,  which  have  lately 
been  recommended  for  the  safe  detection  of  margarine  in  butter.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  some  countries  margarine  always  contains 
an  admixture  of  sesam6  oil  as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  quantity  introduced  seems,  however,  to  be  so  trifling  that  the 
Reiohert-Meissl  number  and  the  refraction  of  the  butter  are  not 
eensibly  affected  when  the  cows  have  been  partially  fed  on  sesame 
cakes.  L.  db  K. 

Refiractive  Indioee  of  Salad  Oils — Oorreotion  for  Tempera- 
tare.  By  L.  M.  ToLMAN  and  L.  S.  Munson  {J,  Amer.  Chem,  Scc^ 
1902,  24,  754 — 758). — Using  a  Zeiss  butyro-refractometer,  it  was 
found  that  the  correction  for  change  in  the  refractive  index  for 
1^  amounted  to  0'000365  for  ordinary  fats  and  oils  (cotton,  olive, 
poppy-eeed,  sunflower,  rape,  mustard,^  black  mustard,  lard,  pea-npt,  and 
ooqnm^).  The  change  in  the  refractive  index  for  variation  of  tempera- 
ture being  more  constant  than  the  change  in  scale  divisions,  it  is 
better  to  calculate  the  scale  reading  into  the  refractive  index,  make 
the  above  correction,  and  recalculate  into  scale  divisions.  For  cor- 
fections  of  a  few  degrSses,  the  formula  R^R  —  X{T-T)  ma,j  be 
employed,  B^  reading  corrected  to  T,  R^  reading  at  ^,  T^ 
desired  temperature,  T"*-  temperature  at  which  reading  was  made 
and  JTa  change  in  scale  division  caused  by  change  of  temperature  for 
l^.  For  butters  which  read  from  40—50^  on  the  scale,  X^O'65; 
for  oils  reading  from  60—70^,  it  is  0*58;  and  from  70—80''  it  is 
<)-62.  W.  P.  S. 

The  Influenoe  of  the  Growth  of  Mould  on  the  Oheznical  Com- 
position of  Oleomargarine  and  Butter.  By  Charlies  A.  Cramfton 
{/.  Atner.  Chem,  Soo.,  1902,  24,  711— 719).— About  50  samples 
ef  margarine,  which  had  been  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  for  2 
▼ears,  were  re-examined  at  the  end  of  this  tima  Many  of  the  samples 
had  become  permeated  with  a  growth  of  dark  green  mould,  a  (probably 
tindescribed)  species  of  (7ontoMmum.  The  refractive  indices  of  the 
samples  varied  to  a  considerable  extent,  being  particularly  low  in 
those  showing  the  strongest  growth  of  mould.  The  mouldy  samples 
Also  gave  muck  lower  Beichert-Meissl  figures  as  compared  with  a 
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sample  of  the  original  fat  which  had  not  become  mouldy,  and  the 
specific  gravities  were  unusually  low. 

An  analysis  of  a  sample  of  mouldy  butter  confirmed  the  statements 
of  HanuS  and  Stocky  that  the  growth  of  moulds  produces  a  decrease 
in  the  Beichert-Meissl  figure  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  772).  The  condadoDS 
are  that,  in  the  case  of  edible  fats,  where  the  presence  of  nitn^^oos 
and  other  non-fatty  matters  afford  a  medium  for  the  growth, 
the  greater  part  of  the  changes  included  under  the  general  term 
*'  rancidity  "  is  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms  or  to  the  ensymes 
resulting  from  their  development.  The  results  obtained  in  the 
experiments  with  the  oleomargarines  are  explained  by  the  author,  his 
explanations  agreeing  with  those  of  Konig,  Spieckermann,  and  Bremer 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  676).  W.  P.  S. 

Mioroohemical  Analysis  of  Alkaloids.  By  M.  Emm.  Pozei- 
EsGOT  {Arm.  Chim.  (mat.,  1902,  7,  337—338.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  485). — A  reply  to  Surre  (this  vol.,  ii,  543),  who  has  applied  the 
process  previously  used  by  the  author.  L.  db  El. 

New  Reactions  for  Quinine  and  Quinidine.  By  Eouabd 
HiBSCHSOHN  {Chmn.  Cenir.,  1902,  ii,  540;  from  Fharm.  Cenir.  ffaOs^ 
43,  367 — 368). — Neutral  solutions  of  quinine  and  quinidine  hydro- 
chloride or  sulphate  turn  a  raspberry-red  colour  when  boiled  with  a 
drop  of  a  solutioa  containing  2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  10 
per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate  and  thus  behave  like  a  solution  of  aloin. 
The  colour  gradually  changes  to  violet-blue  and  finally  to  green. 
In  similar  circumstances,  thalline  sulphate  or  tartrate  give  an  onion- 
red,  kairine  an  intensive  blue,  and  asparagine  a  light  blue  colour.  All 
the  other  alkaloids,  glucosides  and  bitter  substances  which  have  been 
investigated  by  the  author  are  not  coloured  at  all  or  only  turn  pale 
yellow  or  brownish.  Free  acids  and  alcohol  interfere  with  the  re- 
action.    The  test  still  shows  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  10,000.     L.  ds  K. 

Separation  of  Brucine  firom  Strychnine.  By  Albebt  B.  Ltohs 
{Pharm.  B&v.,  1902,  20,  253— 255).— The  process  is  intended  for  the 
assay  of  nuz  vomica  extract.  The  mixed  strychnine  and  brucine  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  way  is  treated  with  dilute  (10  per  cent.)  sul- 
phuric acid,  TJ.S.P.,  using  1  c.a  of  acid  for  every  0*015  gram  of  the 
alkaloidal  mixture.  It  was  found  that  in  these  circumstances  1  o.c. 
of  acid  dissolves  only  0*00175  gram  of  strychnine,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
this  remains  as  insoluble  sulphate,  whilst  the  brucine  is  practically  all 
dissolved. 

After  collecting  the  insoluble  matter  on  a  very  small  filter  and  wash- 
ing with  a  few  drops  of  acid,  the  strychnine  may  be  recovered  by 
shaking  the  sulphate  with  ammonia  and  chloroform ;  the  latter,  on 
evaporation,  yields  the  fairly  pure  alkaloid.  If  it  is  desired  to  avoid 
making  a  correction  for  the  slight  solubility  of  strychnine,  an  acid  satur- 
ated with  the  alkaloid  may  be  used.  This  may  be  prepared  by  adding  te 
100  c.a  of  a  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  0*275  gram  of  brucine,  and 
0*225  gram  of  strychnine,  and  filtering  after  an  hour.  The  addition 
of  brucine  is  necessary,  as  it  increases  the  solubility  of  the  strychnine* 

L.  dbK. 
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Assay  of  Opium.  By  A.  B.  Stiybiib  {Fharm.  Archiv^  1902,  5. 
41—45.  Compare  Absir.,  1901,  ii,  631). — Four  grams  of  the  finely 
powdered  sample  are  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  2  grams  of  freshly 
burnt  calcium  oxide  and  10  c.c.  of  water;  another  19  c.c.  of  water 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  frequently  stirred  for  half  an  hour.  Fifteen 
CO.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  placed  in  a  60  c.c.  bottle,  4  c.c.  of  alcohol 
and  10  c.c.  of  ether  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  shaken.  Half  a 
gram  of  ammonium  chloride  is  next  added,  and  after  shaking  for  half 
an  hour  the  whole  is  set  aside  in  a  cold  place  for  12  hours.  The  super- 
natant ether  is  then  poured  oQ.  into  a  funnel  closed  with  a  plug  of 
absorbent  cotton,  and  the  bottle  is  rinsed  with  another  10  o.c.  of  ether. 
The  contents  of  the  bottle  are  poured  into  the  funnel,  and  both 
crystals  in  the  funnel  and  bottle  are  washed  with  water  saturated  with 
morphine,  until  the  washings  are  colourless.  The  funnel  is  now  placed 
over  the  bottle,  the  cotton  lifted  with  a  glass  rod  drawn  out  to  a 
curved  point,  and  the  crystals  are  rinsed  into  the  bottle  with  12  c.c. 
of  i\r/10  sulphuric  acid ;  the  cotton  is  then  also  put  into  the  bottle, 
which  IS  then  corked  and  well  shaken.  After  rinsing  both  cork  and 
funnel  with  water  the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralised  by  N/^O  potass- 
ium hydroxide.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  N/IO  acid  consumed  multi- 
plied by  1*5038  gives  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  the  sample; 
to  this  must  be  added  an  extra  1*12  per  ^cent.  to  compensate  for 
morphine  remaining  in  solution.  L.  db  K. 

Evaluation  of  Ipecaouanha  Boot.  By  Gustav  Fbkbichs  and 
N.  DB  FuBMTBS  Tapis  {Aroh.  Fharm,,  1902,  240,  390— 423).— The 
authors  have  analysed  the  hydrochlorides  of  emetine  and  cephaeline^ 
and  found  the  same  composition  as  Paul  and  Cownley  (Abstr.,  1896,  i, 
192 ;  Amer.  J.  Fharm.,  1901,  73,  57,  107) ;  they  incline  towards  the 
formulae  adopted  by  the  latter.  Cephaeline  melts  at  119^  when  all  the 
solvent  has  been  driven  o£E  from  it. 

An  historical  account  is  given  of  the  various  methods  proposed  for 
the  evaluation  of  ipecacuanha  root,  and  the  methods  are  examined 
critically.  Preference  is  given  to  the  following  ones,  which  are  slight 
modifications  of  those  of  Keller  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  397 ;  1894,  ii,  263). 
It  is  thought  that  a  determination  of  the  amount  of  emetine  and 
cephaeline  together  is  sufficient,  as  the  amount  of  peychotrine  (Paul 
and  Ck)wnley,  Amer,  Jl  Fharm.,  1901,  loe.  cii.)  is  relatively  very 
small;  moreover,  the  colour  caused  by  the  presence  of  psychotrine 
renders  impossible  a  titration  of  the  alkaloids  with  iodeosin  as  indica- 
tor. The  weights  of  the  two  alkaloids  which  combine  with  IHCl  being 
respectively  248  and  234,  1  c.c.  of  O'li^  hydrochloric  acid  may  be 
taken,  without  serious  error,  as  corresponding  with  00241  gram  of 
alkaloid.  Psychotrine  is  not  dissolved  by  ether,  and  even  when  ether- 
chloroform  is  used,  it  is  not  dissolved  when  sodium  carbonate  has  been 
employed  to  set  free  the  alkaloids. 

Fo/timetrto.— Shake  6  grams  of  the  powdered  root  with  60  grams  of 
ether,  add  5  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution  (10  per  cent.  1)  or  5  c.c.  of  sodium 
carbonate  solution  (1 :  3),  and  shake  at  intervals  during  an  hour.  Add 
10  CO.  of  water,  shake,  filter  off  50  grams  of  the  ether,  concentrate  it  to 
half  its  bulk,  and  shake  it  with  10  c.a  of  O'liiT  hydrochloric  acid.  Filter 
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the  add,  sh&ke  the  ether  twice  with  10  c.o.  of  water,  nmning  this  wash- 
water  through  the  same  filter  into  the  acid  extract,  dilute  to  about 
100  CO.,  add  so  much  ether  that  a  layer  1  cm.  or  so  deep  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  after  shaking,  then  add  5  drops  of  iodeosin 
solution  (1  :  250),  and  titrate  with  O'liT  potassium  hydroxide. 
Multiply  iJie  net  number  of  c.o.  neutralised  by  the  alkaloid  by  0*482 ; 
the  result  is  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  in  the  root. 

Ofuvimeliric. — ^This  method  is  to  be  preferred  when  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  drug  has  to  be  performed  ooly  occasionally.  The 
-60  grams  of  ethereal  solution  mentioned  above  are  shaken  with  6  o.c.  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract 
is  removed  to  another  separating  funnel ;  the  ether  is  then  extracted 
twice  in  succession  with  10  ac.  of  water,  and  the  extracts  are  removed 
to  the  same  f  unneL  To  the  add  liquid,  5  c.c,  of  ammonia  solution  are 
iidded  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  with  50  grams  of  ether ;  40  grams 
of  the  ethereal  extract  are  evaporated  in  a  tared  flask  and  the  residue 
dried  at  100°  and  wdghed ;  25  times  this  weight  gives  the  percentage 
of  emetine  and  cephaeline  together  in  the  sample.  It  is  possible  to 
€heck  the  result  by  dissolving  the  reddue  in  5  c.c.  of  O'li^T  hydrochloric 
Add,  adding  water,  Bther,  and  iodeosin,  and  titrating  back  with  0*li\r 
potasdum<hydro]Ude;  the  end-point  is  obscured,  however,  by  a  dis- 
coloration resultifog  from  the  slight  decompodtion  which  the  alkaloids 
undergo  when  dried.  A  certain  assurance  against  adulteration  may 
be  obtained  by  testing  qualitatively  for  cephaeUne ;  dissolve  the  reddue 
in  FrQhde's  reagent,  and  add  a  partide  of  sodium  chloride,  when  dark 
blue  coloration  wUl  appear  if  cephaeline  is  present. 

A  determination  (d  the  total  amount  of  emetine  and  cephaeline 
suffices  for  most  practical  purposes.  If  the  separate  amounts  are 
required,  the  deterimnation  must  be  repeated,  the  cq^haeline  being 
removed  from  the  ethereal  solution  by  shaking  it  three  times  with 
about  10  cc.  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  reddnal  emetine 
determined ;  the  cephaeline  is  determined  by  difference.  To  estimate 
the  psychotrine,  ma!ke  a  third  determination,  extracting  the  alkaloids 
^th  ether-chloroform,  and  subtracting  from  the  total  wdght  of 
Alkaloids  so  found  the  wdghts  of  emetine  and  cephaeline.     C.  F.  B. 

Vintage  Musts  and  Liqueur  Wines :  their  Speoiflo  Ohar- 
aoters  and  Analysis.  By  Gabi-Mamtband  {Btdl.  Soe.  Chim.,  1902, 
[m\  27,  822 — 829). — To  distinguish  between  the  fresh  grape  juice  to 
which  sioohol  has  been  added  and  true  liqueur  wines,  the  author  has 
made  a  number  of  analyses,  and  finds  that  the  weight  of  dry  extract, 
after  subtraction  of  the  reducing  sugar,  and  the  acidity  of  the  former 
are  relativdy  small  compared  with  the  corresponding  amounts  ob- 
tained with  fermented  wines.  A.  F. 
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i,  133. 
nitro-,   preparation  of,   and  its  salts 
(Harries),  A.,  i,  186. 
Aeetone-zS-naphthyloarbamic  aoid 

hydrazone  (Borsohe),  A.,  i,  186. 
Aeetone-ary-triinlphonio    aoid   (Delj^- 

pinb),  a.,  i,  133. 
Aoetonitrile,  latent  heat  of  vaporisation 

of  (Kahlenbero),  a.,  ii,  195. 
Aoetonitrile,    amino-     (Elaoes),     A., 

i,  364. 
Aoetonylaoetone,    interaction   of,  with 
formaldehyde  (Knorr  and  Rabe),  A., 
i,  13. 
Aeetonylaeetonedifemiearbasone    (Pos- 

ker),  a.,  i,  83. 
AoetonyUoetonenhenylhydraione,      bi- 
molecnlar,  and  its  isomeride  (Smith 
and  McCoy),  A.,  i,  646. 
Aeetonylaeetylaoetone    and   its  copper 

derivative  (March),  A,,  i,  707. 
Aoetonylnaphthalimidine  and  its  oxime 

(Zink),  a.,  i,  84. 
Aoetonylnitromeeonin,    constitution    of 

(Book),  A.,  i,  464. 
Aeetonyltri-p-tolylarsenio     compounds 
(MiOHAELis  and  Krahe),  A.,  i,  521. 
Aeetophenene,    condensation    of,    with 
8-aldehydonaphthoic   acid    (Zink), 
A.,  i,  34. 
derivatives    (Rupe,   Braun,   and    v. 
Zembruski),  a.,  i,  40. 
Aoetophenone,  amino-  and  nitro-deriva- 
tives  of  (Camps),  A.,  i,  294. 
Zib-diamino'  and  3:5-<2initro-  (Berend 

and  Heymann),  A.,  i,  470. 
j^bromo-and^chloro-«-bromo-,  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  (Collet), 
A.,  i,  39. 
Aoetophenonebeniylmercaptal,  9n-nitro- 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  623. 
Aoetophenonedibeniylfnlphoiie       (Pos- 

ner),  a.,  i,  622. 
Aeetophenonedi-beniyl-,     -ethyl-,    and 
-phonyl-ralphones,  m-amino-  and  m- 
andp-nitro-  (Pobnxr),  A.,  i,  623. 


Aoetophenoneozime,  halogen  derivatires 

of  (Collet),  A.,  i,  626. 
Aoetophenone-phenyl-      and     -o-tolyl- 
earbamio      aeidi,      hydrazones     of 
(Borsche),  a.,  i,  186. 
Aoetophenoneaemiearbaione  (Borsche), 

A.,  i,  186. 
Aeeto-a-  and  -p-tolnididei,   thioc^no-, 
and  the  action  of  thioacetic  acid  on 
(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  759. 
Aoeto-m-tolnidide,     chloro-     (Ktjhara 
and  Chikashio^),  A.,  i,  227. 
constitution  of  the  products  of  nitration 
of  (Cohen  and  Dakin),  P.,  1902, 
240. 
o-Aeetozyaiozybeniene    (Bamberger), 

A.,  i,  505. 
Aoetezybeniylidene  bromides,  m-  and  p- 

(Richter),  A.,  i,  163. 
y  -  Aoetozy-/37  -  diphenyl  -  A«-orotono-lao- 
tone  and  -a-beniylidenebntyrolaotone 
(Thiele  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  154. 
O'Aeetozyindanone,  2-bromo-  (Miniat), 

A.,  i,  296. 
Aoeto-a«-m-zylidide,  chloro-   (Kuhara 

and  Chikashio^),  A.,  i,  227. 
Aoetozyphenanthrenes,  2-  and  3-,  and 
their  quinones  (PscHORR  and  Klein), 
A.,  i,  97. 
7-Aoetozy-2-  phenyl-4-beniyM  :4-benio- 
pyranol  (BOlow  and  Grotowsky), 
A.,  i,  485. 
7-Aoetozy-  a  -phenyl-7-beiiiylbntyrolM- 
tone  (Thiele  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  169. 
a-Aeetozy-7-phenylbatyTonitrile,        ^- 
vuxfw-^  and  fiy-ai-hromo-  (Thiele  and 
Salzberger),  a.,  i,  157. 
a- Aeetozy-7-pheny  lerotonie  acid(TH  iele 

and  Salzberoer),  A.,  i,  157. 
7Aeetozy-2-phenyM:4-diliydrobeiiio- 
pyran  (Bi)Low  and  v.  Sichbrer),  A., 
i,  113. 
Aeetyl-.    See    also  Acet-,   Aceto-,   and 

under  the  Parent  Substance. 
Acetyl  phosphide,  diMoTO-  (Evans  and 

Vanderkleed),  a.,  i,  273. 
Aoetylaoetone  and  its  substituted  de- 
rivatives, action  of,  on  diazonium  and 
tetra-azonium   chlorides  (Favrel), 
A.,  i,  507. 
aluminium,    ferric,    and    lanthanum 
derivatives  (Hantzsch  and  Desch), 
A.,  i,  708. 
sodium  derivative,  action  of  halogen 
esters  and  ketones  on  (March),  A., 
i,  706. 
AeetylaoeUme,  amino-,  action  of  ethyl 
malonate  and  malonamide  on  (Knob* 
venaoel  and  Cremer),  A.,  i,  640. 
Aeetyl-maminoaeetophenone     and    its 
oxime  (RuPB,  Braun,  and   v.  Zem- 
bruski), A.,  i,  40. 
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Acetyl-i^-aminoacetophenone  from  di- 
acetanilide  (Chattaway),  P.,  1902, 
178. 

i-Aeetylamlnopbenol,  2:3:6-^ribromo- 
and  6-bromo-2.nitro.  (Robbri-son), 
T.,  1478;  P.,  1902,190. 

S-Acetylamiiiopbenonapbtliaoridine  and 
its  ethyl  bromide  (Ullmann),  A,,  i,  66. 

Aeetylation  of  aromatic  amines  (Paw- 
LEW8KI),  A.,  i,  209. 

Aeetylbenzamidephenylhydraione  hydr- 
ate (BuHLMANN  and  Eimhorn),  A., 
i;  96. 

Acetylbromoamide,  preparation  of 
(Behrend  and  Schreiber),  A., 
1,14. 

Aeetyl-p-bromo-  and  -jv-cbloro-anilides 
and  their  halogen  derivatives  (Collet), 
A.,  i,  625. 

Aeetylbromodeztrofe,  preparation  of 
(Moll  van  Charante),  A.,  i,  426. 

Acetyl-o-bromopbenyl  xiitro|^n  ebloride 
(Chattaway  and  W admore),  T.  ,  987 ; 
P.,  1908,  174. 

B-Aoetylbntyl  iodide  (Zelinbky  and 
Moser),  a.,  i,  670. 

Aeetylearbinol  (acetol),  supposed  pre- 
paration of  (SiMONCiNi),  A.,  i,  198. 

l>-Ae6tylobloroaminoMobenzen6  (Chatt- 
away), T.,  982 ;  P.,  1902,  174. 

Aoetylcbloroaminobenzenes,  transforma- 
tion of,  into  the  isomeric  chloro- 
acctanilides  (Chattaway  and  Orton), 
P.,  1902,  200. 

Acetylebloroamino-2:6-(fn)romo-4nitro-, 
and  -2:4:6-  and  -2:6:4  eblorobromo- 
nitro-bensenes  (Orton),  T.,  497  ;  P., 
1902,  59. 

Acetylcbloroamino-  2 :4:6-^n'bromo-  8-iii- 
tro*  and  -4-cblOTO-2:6-(fibromo-8-nitro- 
benzenef  (Orton),  T. ,  503;  P. ,  1902, 74. 

Aeetyl-oebloropbenyl  nitro^^n  bromide 
(Chattaway  and  Wadmore),T.,  987; 
P.,  1902,  174. 

Aeetylooebenillic  aeid,  and  its  methyl 
esters,  anhydrides  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride (Lieberm  ANN  and  Lindenbaum), 
A.,  i,  787. 

AcetyleoiunArin  (Widman),  A.,  i,  374. 

Aoe^ldimetbylamide,  dibTomo-  (Will- 
btatter),  a.,  i,  850. 

AeetyI-l:l-di]iietbylc2/c/<?beza]ione8-8,  1- 
and  4-  (Leser),  A.,  i,  262. 

Aoetylene,  electrochemical  studies  with 
(Billitzer),  a.,  ii,  489. 
electrolysis  of  (Billitzer),  A.,  ii,  593. 
heat  of  combustion  and  of  dissociation 

of  (Mixter),  a.,  ii,  60. 
decomposition    of,    during    its    com- 
bustion (Gaud),  A.,  i,  268. 
acid    nature    of    (Billitzer),    A., 
i,  626. 


Aeetylene,  action  of,  on  the  acetates  of 
mercury  (Burkard  and  Trayeeb), 
T.,  1270;  P.,  1902,183. 

action  of  oxidising  agents  on  (Bas- 
CHiERi),  A.,  i,  197. 

new   reactions   of   (Sandman),   A., 
i,  681. 
Aoetylenetripheiiyltriuiiiiie,  preparation 

of     (Saban£eff,    Rakowsky,    and 

Prosin),  a.,  i,  604. 
Acetylenoid    metallic    radieles   (Bee- 

thelot),  a.,  i,  208. 
jT-Aeetyletbylbeniene,        ozime        of 

(Klages),  A.,  i,  612. 
Aeetyl-mono-      and     -di-gluooMuniiiei 

(Frankel  and  Kelly),  A.,  i,  479. 
Aoetylbydrozamio     acid,    ferric     salt 

(Hantzsgh  and  Desch),  A.,  i,  708. 
Aoetyl-m-bTdroim>benTl-/>-tol7la]iiine 

and  its  ethyl  ether  and  -gulpboiiie  Midi 

(Gnehm  and  Veillon),  A.,  i,  286. 
Aeetylidee,  electrolysis  of  (Billitzer), 

A.,  ii,  693. 
JV-Acetylindozylie    acid,    salts    (Vor- 
LANDER  and  Drescher),  a.,  i,  720. 

diethyl  ester  (Vorlander,  Mvmme, 
and  Wangerin),  A.,  i,  455. 

methyl  and  ethyl  esters  (Farbwbrk 
MOhlhetm  yorm.  a.  Leonhardt 
&  Co.),  A.,  i,  456. 
Aoetylionone  (Haarmann  &  Reimbb), 

A.,  i,  471. 
Aeetylmeiitylene,  compounds  of,  with 

magnesium    ethiodide    (Klaoes),  A., 

i,  666. 
Aeetylmetbylanilide,  chloro-  (Kuhara 

and  Cuikabhig£),  A.,  i,  227. 
Aeetylmetbylantbranilie  add  (ScHi7Lrz 

and  Flachslander),  A.,  i,  778. 
7-AeetTl-i3-metbylbiit7Tie  aeid,  and  its 

ethyl  ester  (Knoevenagel  and  Bruns- 
wig), A.,  i,  641. 
7-Aeet7l-7-metbylbut7rie  aeid,  and  its 

ethyl  estor  and  semicarbazone  (H  arch  ), 

A.,  i,  707. 
Aee^lmetbylene-j^-pbenyleBediamine 

(Ullmann),  a.,  i,  119. 
Aeetylmetbylbeptuione    (Leber),    A., 

i,  261. 
Aeetylmetbylbeptenone,  and  the  action 

of   sulphuric  acid  on    (Leber),    A., 

i,  262. 
5-Aeetyl-4-metb7lpyTaiole>8-earbozylie 

aeid  and  its   salts,   ethyl  ester  and 

oxime  (Klages),  A.,  i,  496. 
5-Aeet7l-4-metbylpTTaioliBe-S:  5-diearb- 

ozylie  aeid,  methyl  ^^^  (Bughxer 

and  Schroder),  A.,  1,  819. 
2-Aeetyl-8-metbyloiiinozaliBe    and  its 

oxime,      phenylnydrazone,     jv-nitro- 

pbenylhyorazone    and   semicarbazone 

(Sachb  and  Ruhhxr),  A.,  i,  887. 
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a*Aeetyl-7-pb6]iylaoetoacetie  aeid,  ethyl 

ester    and    copper  salt  (BClow  aud 

Hailer),  a.,  1,  326. 
Acetylphenylbeiuiylidenetriaiaa  (Wohl 

andScHiFF),  A.,  i,  678. 
7'Aoetyl-7-plie]iylbntyrolaetone-/9-carb- 

oxylio  acid  and  its  barinm  salt  and 

8emicarbazone(STOBBEand  Niedenzu), 

A.,  i,  460. 
o-Aoetylphenylearbamic     acid,     ethyl 

ester  (Camps),  A.,  i,  178.  | 

AoetylphenyUiydraiine,  action  of  formal- 
dehyde on  (GOLDSCH M IDT),  A. ,  i,  7 1 6.    j 

nitroso-  (Wohl  and  Schiff),  A. ,  i,  578. 
•Aoetylphenylhydroxylamine         (Bam-  | 

BEKGER  and  Destraz),  a.,  i,  539. 
Aeetylphenylmalonamie  aoid,  ethyl  ester 

(Camps),  A.,  i,  397. 
4-Aoetyl-2-pbeiiyl-5-metliylfarfiiTa]i  and 

its  ozime  and  semicarbazone  (March), 

A.,  i,  484. 
4-Aoetyl-2-pbeiiyl-6-mfttbylpyrrole 

(March),  A.,  i,  484. 
6-Aeetyl-4-pbenylpyTaioli]ie-8:6-diearb- 

oxyUo    aeid,    methyl    ester   and    its 

Shenylhydrazone       (Buchner      and 
chroder),  a.,  i,  319. 
S-Aoatyl-S-pbenylquinozaline    and    its 
phenylhydrazone    and    semicarbazone 
(Sachs  and  RdHMER),  A.,  i,  837. 
Aeetylpropionyl-disemioarlMiioiie,     and 
-phenyUtydraioneaeinioarbMone  (Pos- 
NER),  A.,  i,  82. 
AMtyluopropylbntyrie  aeid.  See8-Keto- 

iB-i^propylhexoic  acid. 
p-Aeetyltetrabydrotolnene  and  its  oxime, 
dibromo-oxime,     and     semicarbazone 
(Wallach  and  Rahn),  A.,  i,  804. 
Aoetykfithiooarbamio  aoid,  ethyl  acetate 
of  (Wheeler  and  Beardsley),  A., 
i,  603. 
ethylbenzene  derivative  of  (Wheeler 
and  Jamisson),  A.,  i,  768. 
AeetyU^tthiocarbamio     aeid,      isohvLiyl 
ester  (Wheeler  and  Johksom),  A., 
i,  761. 
Aeetyl-if^tbioearbamidea  (Wheeler  and 

Johnson),  A.,  i,  26. 
Aeetyl-thioglyeoll-anilide       and       -p- 
zylidide  (Wheeler   and   Johnson), 
A.,  i,  769. 
Aeetyl-3-trimethyIdebydrobraiiliii 
(Uerzio  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  488. 
Aeid  (m.  p.  126-127°),  from  the  redac- 
tion    of    trichloromethylparaconic 
acid  (Mters),  A.,  i,  690. 
from  the  hydrolysis  of  senim-albamin 

(Lanostsin),  a.,  i,  331. 
free,  origin  and  nature  of  the,  formed 
daring  HtibPs   reactioa  with    on- 
saturated  compounds  (Inole),  A., 
i,  628. 


Aeid,  C2H4O3N2,  and^its  salts,  from  nitro- 
malonamide  and  sulphuric  acid 
(Ulpiani  and  Ferretti),  A., 
1,  431. 

CaH-yOsP,  from  ethylene  glycol  and 
phosphorous  acid  (Care4),  A., 
1,  131. 

C4H»03N,  ethyl  ester,  and  its  silver 
salt,  from  ethyl  dimethylpyrone- 
dicarboxylate  and  hydroxylamine 
(Palazzo),  A.,  i,  816. 

C7H8O4,  and  its  ester  and  bromo- 
derivative,  from  the  action  of  ethyl 
sodiomalonate  on  a7-dibromo-i3-di- 
methylpropane  (Ipatieff),  A., 
i,  688. 

C7H10O2,  and  its  ester,  amide,  and 
dibromide,  from  cyclopentanolacetic 
acid  (Wallach  and  Speranski), 
A.,  i,  722,  800. 

C7Hiq04,  from  pilocarpine  (Pinner 
and  ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  282. 

C8Hia02,  and  its  ethyl  ester,  amide, 
and    nitrile    from    iS-methylcyclo- 

Sentanolacetic  acid  (Wallach  and 
PERANSKI),  A.,  i,  722. 

CgH2304,  and  their  bromo-derivatives, 
from  the  action  of  ethyl  sodio- 
malonate on  the  isomeric  tribromo- 
isopentanes  (Ipatieff  and  Swi- 
DERSKI),  A.,  i,  132. 

CsHi^Ob,  from  the  oxidation  of  cam- 
phoric acid,  constitution  of  (Bal- 
BiANo),  A.,  i,  741. 

CpHijO,!^,  ethyl  ester,  from  semi- 
carbazide  and  ethyl  77-diacetyl- 
butyrate  (March),  A.,  i,  707. 

C9H14O4,  aud  its  sQver  salt,  from  the 
oxidation  of  isothujoneketolactone 
(Wallach),  A.,  i,  802. 

C9HJ5O4N,  and  its  salts,  from 
diethyl  methylhexahydrocincho- 
meronate  methioidide  (Skraup  and 
PiccoLi),  A.,  i,  665. 

C9H2QO2,  from  heating  the  acid 
C10H18O4  (Solonina),  a.,  i,  266. 

CfUifi^t  and  its  silver  salt,  from  thuja- 
menthoketonic  acid  (Wallach), 
A.,  i,  802. 

C9H17O3N,  and  its  hydrochloride 
from  8-keto-2:2:5:5-tetramethyl- 
wrrolidine  (Pauly),  A.,  i,  660. 

CjoHieOa,  from  the  hydrolvsis  of 
ethyl  bromo-a*dihydrocampholenato 
(Blaise  and  Blanc),  A.,  i,  300. 

CjoHje04,  ethyl  ester,  from  the  action 
of  ethyl  sodiomalonate  on  di- 
ethylallene  and  hydrogen  bromide 
(Solonina),  a.,  i,  256. 

CioHigOj,  from  the  reduction  of 
camphonic  acid  (Lapworth  and 
Lenton),  T.,  22. 
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Add,  CnHio04,  or  CmHuOb,  from  the 
oxidation  of  sabinolglycuronic  acid 
(Fromm  and  Hildebrandt),  A., 
ii,  160. 

CigH804N,  and  its  hvdrate,  from  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
alkaline  solution  of  Cis^io^s^  (^^ 
JoNo),  A.,  i,  123. 

CisHiqOs,  and  its  ester  from  3-methyl- 
5-isopropvl-A^-cyclohexenone  (  Wal- 
LACH  and  BdmcHBB),  A.,  i,  799. 

CisHisOj,  ethyl  ester  (two),  from 
carvenone  and  dihydrocarvone 
(Wallach  and  Tholke),  A., 
i,  728,  800. 

C22H19OS,  and  its  ethyl  ester  and  silver 
salt,  from  ethyl  mentholacetate 
(Wallace  and  Th6lke),  A.,  i,  799. 

C]sHgo02,  and  its  ethyl  ester,  from 
ethyl  carvomeutholacetate  (Wal- 
lace and  Teolke),  A.,  i,  799. 

C12H11O4N,  and  its  ethyl  eater,  from 
7  -  ketO'  08  -  diphenyliminopentane-  a- 
carboxylic  acid  (Simon),  A.,  i,  428. 

C]3Hi,04rf^  and  its  ethyl  ester, 
salts,  and  ethyl  derirative,  from  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  diethyl 
/3-anilittotricarballylio  acid  nitrile 
(ScEROETSB  and  Kibnberger),  A., 
i,  581. 

^18^14^0^31  ^^^^  ^^^  action  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  on  CuHieOgNs 
(Pebkin),  p.,  1901,  204. 

CisHuOs,  and  its  ethvl  ester,  from 
carvenone  and  ethyl  bromoacetate 
(Wallace  and  Teolke),  A.,  i,  723, 
800. 

CisHgX)^  audits  amide  and  nitrile,  from 
metnyl  nonyl  ketone (Carrtte),  A., 
i,  346. 

CigHasOsK,  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
nitrile,  CjaNaON  (Carette),  A., 
i,  346. 

C]3Hm04,  and  CisHigO^,  from  the  aldol, 
Ci^ifii  (Miceel  and  Spitzauer), 
A.,  i,  292. 

GisHieOgNg,  methyl  ester,  from  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  methyl 
dimethylacetoacetate  (Perkin),  P., 
1901,  204. 

Ci|H]<;O.K,  from  /3-methyladipic 
anhydride  and  aniline  (Spxranski), 
A.,  i,  884. 

CifH^Og,  and  its  salts,  from  the 
condensation  of  butyric  acid  (Also), 
A.,  i.  10,  200. 

C,4H,404N„  ethyl  ester,  from  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  ethyl  os-diacetyl- 
succinate  (y.  Meyer,  Friessner, 
and  v.  Findeiben),  A.,  i,  658. 

C,4H„0eN,  from  the  base  Ci4H^804Na 
(Freund  and  Bambbro),  A.,  1,  556. 


Aeid,  CuHipOeN,,  ethyl  ester,  from  ethyl 
eth^lidenemalonate  and  ethyl  0- 
aminocrotonate  (Knob yen agel  and 
Brunswig),  A.,  i,  641. 

Ci^HjiOfN,  from  fluorenoneqainoline 
(Diblb  and  Staeelin),  A.,  i,  830. 

CieHifOeK,  from  the  oxidation  of 
coiydic  acid  by  permanganate 
(Dobbie  and  Lauder),  T.,  156. 

CifHigOa  (two),  from  the  redaction 
of  a-oxy-/9-phenyl-7-benzylbatyio- 
lactone  and  of  a-oxy-^-phenyl-^- 
benzylidenebutyrolactoue  (Erlbn- 
meyxr),  a.,  i,  543. 

CifH^OgN,  from  cinnamic  acid  piper- 
idide  and  ethyl  sodiomalonate  (\  or- 
lander),  a.,  i,  810. 

C17H34O2,  from  olire  oil  (Holds),  A., 
i,  257. 

C„H„04N,  Ci,H,eO,N,  and  aaH„O.N, 
from  cinnamanilide  and  ethyl  sodio- 
malonate (Yoblandbb),  a.,  i,  311. 

Cj^Ui^OgNs,  from  benzidinedicarbozylic 
acid  (MoiB),  P.,  1908,  196. 

C^H^dOs,  from  a-tmxillicacid  (Riiber), 
A.,  i,  617. 

GsH^OsN,,  or  C^U^fis'^^*  >nd 
C44H94O10N,  from  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  digitogenie  acid 
(KiLiANi  and  Mere),  A.,  i,  46. 

CmHjbOjNj,   ethyl  ester,   from  ethjl 
cuminylidenemalonate     and    ethyl 
iS-aminocrotonate      (Knobysnaobl 
and  Brunswig),  A.,  i,  641. 
Aoid-albnmiiL    See  Albumin. 
Aoid  amides.    See  Amides. 
Aoid  anhydridei .    See  Anhydrides. 
Aeid  chlorides,  preparation  of  (Chbm- 
iscEB  Fabrik  yon  Heydbn  ),  a.  ,i,  93. 

formation  of,  by  means  of  thionyl 
chloride  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  81. 

action  of,  on  aldehydes,  in  presence  of 
zinc  chloride  (Descud^),  A.,  i,  149, 
389,  451. 

interaction  of,  with  aldehydes  and 
ketones  (Lees),  P.,  1908,  213. 

action  of,  on  methyl  and  ethyl  aodio- 
acetoacetate  (Bonoert),  A.,  i,  78. 

action  of,  on  trioxy methylene  (Dxs- 
CUD*),  A.,  i,  149,  839,  738. 
Aoid  imides,  compounds  of,  with  mercary 
and  with  siWer  (Ley  and  Sohakfsr), 
A.,  i,  358. 
Aoidimetry,  normal  alkalis  and  indicatora 
in  (Junoclaussen),  A.,  ii,  46. 

of  phosphoric  acid  (Bbrteblot),  A., 
ii,  255. 
Aeid  Bolutionf ,  methods  of  standardising 

(Hopkins),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Aeids  from  the  oil  of  AMrum  eanadenae 

(Power    and    Lbbs),    T.,    72;    P. 

1901,  210. 
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Acids  of  Bignonia  Catalpa  (Piirm  and 

CoMANDUcci),  A.,  ii,  623. 
from    eucalyptus    oil    (Smith),    A., 

i,  108. 
from  lichens  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  466,  789 ; 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  680. 
from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and  Lees),  T., 

1589;  P.,  1902,  193. 
synthesis  of,  by  means  of  magnesium 

organic  compounds  (Grionabd),  A., 

i,  142. 
formation  of,  in  autolysis  of  the  liver 

(Magnus- Levy),  A.,  ii,  517. 
determination  of  the  affinities  of  (Daw- 
son and  Grant),  T.,  613  ;  P.,  1908, 

68. 
bases,  and  salts,   dissociation  of,   at 

different  temperatures  (Jones  and 

Douglas),  A.,  ii,  69. 
esterification  of,  with  phenols  (Baku- 

nin),  a.,  i,  370. 
microchemical    test   for   alkalis   and 

(Emich),  a.,  ii,  46. 
Aoids  of  tlie  aoetie  series,  solubilities  of 

the  calcium  salts  of  the  (Lumsden), 

T.,  350;  P.,  1902,  31. 
compounds  of,  with  beryllium  (La- 

combb),  a.,   i,  418. 
Aoids,  oarboxylie,  syntheses  of  (Houben 

and  Eesselkaul),  A.,  i,  583. 
Aeids  of  oomplez  fiuLOtion,  colorimetric 
titrations  of  (Berthelot),  A.,  i,  199. 
Aoids,   dibasio,   dissociation   of  (Weg- 

scheider),  a.,  ii,  643. 
Aoids,  fiitty,  in   contaminated    waters 

(Causse),  a.,  ii,  360. 
electrolysis  of  salts  of  the,  formation 

of  alcohols  and  aldehydes  by  the 

(Hofbr  and  Moest),  A.,  i,  736. 
decomposition  of  (Nef),  A.,  i,  8. 
halogen  derivatives  of  (Freer),  A., 

i,  200. 
o->  0;  y-,  ftnd  8-halogen  derivatives 

of,    velocity    of  esterification   and 

electrical  conductivity  of  (Lichty), 

A.,  i,  201. 
glycerol  esters,  action  of  superheated 

steam  on  (Klimont),  A.,  i,  202. 

higher,    formation    of,    tram    sugar 

(Magnus-Lbvt),  a.,  ii,  614. 

action  of,  on  alkali  carbonates  (Kli- 
mont), A.,  i,  132. 
volatile,    amount   of,    in    butter   fat 

(ViETH),  A.,  ii,  848. 
Aeids,  organio,  in  some  South  European 

fruits  (Borntraeoer),  A.,  ii,  347. 
synthesis  of  (Walther),  A.,  i,  203. 
mstory  of  the  electrolysis  of  (Bungs), 

A.,  i,  338. 
influence  of  constitution  on  the  affinity 

constants  of  (Weoscheider),   A., 

ii,  494. 


Acids,  organio,  action  of,  on  antimony 

(MoRiTZ  and  Schneider),  A.,  i,  703. 
action  of,  on  antimony  oxides  (Jordis), 

A.,  i,  740. 
action  of   phosphorus  trichloride  on 

(Delacre),  a.,  i,  527. 
compounds  of,  with  antimony  penta- 

chloride  (Rosenheim   and    Stell- 

mann),  a.,  i,  68 ;  (Rosenheim  and 

Loewenstamm),  a.,  i,  358. 
compounds  of,  with  bismuth(  Prunixr), 

A.,  i,  76. 
non-volatile,  amount  of,   in   tobacco 

leaves  at  various  periods  of  their 

growth  (Kissling),  A.,  ii,  625. 
Aoids,  soluble,  estimation  of,  in  butter 

(Vandam),  a.,  ii,  541. 
Aoids,  78-nnsataratod  monobasic,  pre- 
paration of  (Solonina),  a.,  i,  256. 
Aoids,  unsaturated  dioarboxylio,  from 
ketones  and  ethyl  succinate  (Stobbe), 
A.,  i,  459 ;  (Stobbe  and  Niedenzu), 
A.,   i,  460;  (Stobbe,   Strigel,   and 
Meyer),  A.,  i,  461. 
Aoids,  unsaturated,  of  the  sorbic  aoid 
series,  and  their  transformation  into 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  (Doebneb),   A., 
i,  598. 
Aeids,  volatile,  formation  of,  in  alcoholic 

fermentation  (Seifert),  A.,  ii,  98. 
estimation  of,  in  wine  (Curtel),  A., 

ii,  55  ;  (RooQUES  and  Sellier),  A., 

ii.    111;    (Sellier;    M^slinoer), 

A.,  ii,  180 ;  (Duoast),  A.,  ii,  235. 
Aoids,  weak,  salts  of,  action  of  methyl 
alcohol  on(  Wislicenus  and  Stobber), 
A.,  i.  202. 
Aoids  (or  their  derivative  or  salts).     See 

also: — 
Acetaldehyde-iSiS-disulphonic  acid. 
Acetic  acid. 
Acetoacetic  acid. 

Acetone-i3-naphthylcarbamic  acid. 
Acetone-a77-trisulphonic  acid. 
Acetophenone-phenyl-    and    -o-tolyl- 

carbamic  acids. 
a-Acetoxy-7-phenylcrotonic  acid. 
Acetylcochenillio  acid. 
Acetylhydrozamic  acid. 
Acety  l-m-hydroxyphenyl-p-  toly  1- 

aminesulphonio  acids. 
Acetylindozylic  acids. 
Acetylmethylanthranilic  acid. 
y-Acetylmethylbutyric  acids. 
5-Acetyl-4-methylpyTazole-3-carb- 

ozylic  acid. 
5-Acetyl-4-methvlpyra2oline-3:6-di- 

carboxylic  acid. 
o-Acetyl-7-phenylacctoacetic  acid. 
7-Acetyl-7-phenylbutyrolactone-iB- 

carboxylic  acid. 
o-Acetylphenylcarbamic  add. 
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Acids.     See : — 

Acetylphenylmalonamic  acid. 
5-Acetyl-4-phenylp7Tazoline-3:5-di- 

carbozyhc  acid. 
Aoetylt«mropylbttt]rric  acid. 
Acetjrl<2ttniocarbamic  acid. 
Aconitic  acids. 
Acylcvanoacetic  acids. 
Acylthiocarbamic  acids. 
Adipic  acids. 
Afefemic  acid. 
Agaric  acid. 
Agaricic  acid. 
Alanine. 

Alanylalaninecarboxyiic  acid. 
iS-Aldehydic  acids. 
8-Aldehydonaphthoic  acid. 
Alkylmalonic  acid. 
Allophanic  acid. 
Aminozimeoxalic  acid. 
m-isoAmylaminobenzoic  acid. 
m-isoAmylaminohezahydrobenzoic 

acid. 
Anffelic  acid. 
Anhydrobrazilic  acid. 
^.Anilinocrotonic  acid. 
i3-Anilino-/3-cyanobutYric  acid. 
Anilinoethylenetricarboxylic  acid. 
2-Anilinohydrocarboetyril-2-carboxylic 

acid. 
Anilinomalonic  acid. 
Anilinomethylenemalonic  acid. 
2-Anilino-8:5-(finitrobenzoic  acid. 
Anilinophosphamic  acid. 
Anilino-D-toinidinophosphoric  acid. 
j^-Anisiainomethylenemalonic  acid. 
Anisolepropionic  acid. 
a-Anisylidenelaevulic  acid. 
Amsylldenemalic  acid. 
Anthragaliolsalphonic  acid. 
Anihianilic  acid. 
Anthranilic-acetonitrilic  acid. 
Anthraquinonedisulphonic  acid. 
Anthtaqoinonesulphonic  acids. 
Apionic  acid. 
Apophyllenic  acid. 
d-Arabonic  acid. 
Aromadendric  acid. 
Artemic  acid. 
Asparacine. 
Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone-^-sul- 

phonic  acid. 
Bentenepentacarboxylic  acid. 
Benzenesnlphinic  acid. 
Benzenesniphonic  acid. 
Benzenethiosnlphonic  acids. 
Benzenoid  aminosulphonic  acids. 
Benzhydrozamic  acid. 
Benzidinedimalonic  acid. 
Benzilic  acid. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Benzoic-aoetic  acid. 


I  Aeids.    See:— 

Benzoic- toluic  acids. 
BenzoBulphurylphenylglycinecarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Benzoylaoetic  acid. 
Benzoylaoetoacetic  acid. 
Benzoylaminohezoic  acids. 
Benzoylglycylaminoaoetic  acid. 
Benzoylglycylglycylaminoooetic  acid. 
Benzoylglycylglycylglycylaminoacetic 

acid 
Benzoyldimethylmalonic  acid. 
-y-Benzoylindozylic  acid. 
Benzoyl-p-nitrobenzoylacetio  acid. 
/9-Beuzoylpiaoliillc  acid. 
Benzoyltartaric  acid. 
Benzoylc^tthiocarbamia  acid. 
iS-Benzylaminocrotonic  acid. 
Benzylaniline-p-sulphonic  acid. 
Benzylbromomalonic  acid. 
Benzyloarbozyaconitic  acid. 
/9>Benz^l-o-hydrazinobenzoic  acid. 
Benzylideneacetophenone-acetoaoetic 

acid. 
a-Benzylidenefflutaconic  acid. 
Benzylidene-o-nydrazinobenzoic  acid. 
a-Benzylidenelsemlic  acid. 
Benzylidenemalic  acid. 
Benzylidenemalonic  acid. 
Benzylmethylacetic  acid. 
Benzylphthalamio  acid. 
Berbendic  acid. 
Borberonic  acid. 

Bisdinaphthaxanthylsalphonic  acid. 
Kismiitmgallic  acid. 
Bismathogallic  acid. 
Bomeolglycuronic  acid. 
Brazilic  acid. 
Brazilinic  acid. 
Butanedicarbozvlic  acids. 
Butauepentacarboxylic  acid. 
Butanetetracarbozylic  acids. 
Butanetricarboxylic  acids. 
a-»oButyl-/3-t«0amylaoetic  acid. 
Batylenehezacarbozylic  acid. 
Batylene-tri-     and    -penta-carbozylic 

acids. 
Butylenetetracarbozylic  acids. 
a-uoBntyl-iS-tsopropylbatyric  acid. 
a-MoButyl-iS-wopropyl-7-hydroxy- 

butyric  acid. 
isoButylpyruvic  acid. 
Butyric  acids. 
Butyrylacetoaoetic  acid. 
Butyrylbutyric  acid. 
Butyrylpyruvic  acid. 
Cacodylic  acid. 
Caffetannic  acid. 
Calameonic  acid. 
Camphenolf^lycaronie  acid. 
Caxnpholemc  aoidSb* 
i-a-Campliolytic  acid. 
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Aoidi.     See  :-- 
CamphoDic  acid. 
Caniphononic  acid. 
iS-Camphoramidic  acid. 
iB-Camphoranic  acid. 
Camphorenic  acid. 
Camphoric  acid. 
Camphoronic  acid. 
isoCamphoronic  acid. 
Camphorsulphonic  acid. 
CarbaminoglYcylglycinc. 
Carbethoxyplienylglycinecarboxylic 

add. 
Carbonyldiglycylglyciue. 
Carbonyldihydroxydinaphthylamine- 

diaalphomo  acioB. 
Carbonyldiphenylglycine. 
o-Carbozyanilino-a-phenylacetic  acid. 
Carboxydimethoxybenzoylformic  acid. 
Carboxydimethozybenzylformic  acid. 
2-Carboxy-5 :6-dimethozyphenoxy- 

acetic  acid. 
Carboxyglatario  acid. 
2-Carboz7-5-methoxyphenoxyacetic 

acid. 
Carboxymethox^rphenoxylactic  acid. 
3-Carboxy-2-metnylfnrranm-4*acetic 

acid. 
Carboxyphenylarsenic  acids. 
Carbozytolylarsenic  acids. 
Carvomentholacetic  acid. 
Caseonic  acid. 
Chondroitiiisulphuric  acid. 
Ohromicyanic  acid. 
Chromone-2-carboxYlic  acid. 
Chrysodiphenic  acid. 
Chrysopnanic  acid. 
Cinchomeron-S-amic  acid. 
Cinchomeronic  acid. 
Cinchomerylclrcine. 
Cinchotinesmphonic  acid. 
Cinnamenylacrylic  acid. 
Cinnamic  acids. 
Cinnamovlaminoacetic  acid. 
Cinnamylidenemalonic  acid. 
Cltralideneaoetic  acid. 
Citralideneacetoaoetic  acids. 
Citrarialic  acid. 
Citric  acid. 
Cobalticyaoic  acid. 
Cobaltioxalic  acid. 
Coccic  acid. 
Cochenillic  acid. 
Corydalineaalphonic  acid. 
Corydic  acid. 
Corydilic  acid. 
Cotarnic  acid. 
Coumarilic  acid. 
iB-Creootic  acid. 
Crotonio  acid. 

^-  and  ^•Comylarsenic  acids. 
Cyanic  acid. 


Aeids.     See :  — 

Cyanuric  acid. 

isoCyannric  acid. 

Decenoic  acid. 

Decoic  acids. 

Dohydrocamphoric  acid. 

Dehydromacic  acid. 

Desmotroposantonous  acid. 

Desyldnnamic  acid. 

Desyleneooetic  adds. 

Desylenemalonic  acid. 

Dhurrinio  acid. 

77-Diacetylbutyric  acid. 

iBis-Diacetyl-a-methylpropionic  acid. 

Diacet^lorthonitric  add. 

Dianilinomalonic  add. 

2 :6-Dianilinopyridine-4-carboxylio 
acid. 

Di-  o-anisyldihydrazonecyanoacetiu 
acid. 

Di-o-anisyldibjdrazonemalonic  aoid. 

Dibenzoylmesitylenic  acids. 

Dibexuoyltartaric  acid. 

Dibenzoyltrimesic  acid. 

Dibenzoyliiyitic  adds. 

Dibenzylideneacetone-acetoaoetic 
acid. 

Dibenzylideneltevnlic  acid. 

Dicarboxyaconitic  acid. 

Dicarboxyglataconic  acid. 

Dicarboxyglataric  acid. 

Dicarbozyphenylarsenic  acid. 
j       8:5-DicarlK>zypyrrole-2:4-diacetioacid. 

Diethylaminoacetic  add. 

Dietbylarsinibenzoic  acid. 
I      p-Diethylarsinobenzoic  acid. 
I       a-oa-Diethylglutaric  acid. 
I       Diethylglycoilic  acid. 

Diethvl-a-naphthylamine-  5-sQlphon  ic 
I  acia. 

Diethyl-o-toluidine-4-saIphonic  acid. 
'       Digitic  acid. 
I       Digito^nic  add. 
'       Digitoic  acid. 

Dih^drobrazilic  acid. 

a-Dihydrocampholeiiic  acid. 

Dihydrocampholytic  acids. 

Dihydrocamphonc  acid. 

Dihydrocarbo8tyril-4-acetio  acid. 

Dihydrocornicalaric  acid. 

Dihydrofencholenic  acid. 

Dibydrolutidinedicarbozylic  acid. 

Dibydro-2-lutidone-  3 :5-dicarboxylic 
acid. 

Ai=»-Dihydro-ffi-tolylacetic  acid. 

2:6-DibydToxycincnomeronic  acid. 

2:2'-Dihydrozydiphenyl-di-  and  -tetra- 
sulphonic  adds. 

3:4-Dibydroxyhydratropic  add. 

1  :l'-Dihydroxy-6:6'-ketoethylenedi- 
naphthylamine-8 :3'*diBnlphonic 
acid. 
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Acidf.     See  :— 
4 :7-  Dihydroxy-6-methoxydihydro- 

aumaldiiie-5-carbozylic  acid. 
7d-Dihydroxy-7-methyl-7-ethylpyro- 

tartaric  acid. 
2:3-Dihydroxyiiaplitbalene-6:8-di- 

sulphonic  acid. 
Di-3-  and  •o-hydrox}r-2-phenylquiii- 

oxalinesulphonic  acid. 
Dihydroxyisopropylhypophosphorous 

acid. 
2:6-Dihydroxypyridine-3:4-di-        and 

-8:4:5-tri-can)oxylic  acids. 
1 :2-Diketopeutamethyleiie-3 :5*dicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Dimethozybenzoylpropionic  acid. 
5 :7-Dimetnoxychroinone-2-carboxylic 

acid. 
4;6-Dimethoxycouixiaric  acid. 
4:6-DimethoxycoumariUc  acid. 
3:4-Diin6thoxyhydratropic  acid. 
Dimethoxymethylenedioxyhydr- 

atropic  acid. 
Dimetnylacetoacetic  acid. 
Oimethylacrylic  acid. 
/8/S-Dimethyladipic  acid. 
Dimethylaminoacetic  acid. 
p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-p- 

aminobenzenesulphinic  add. 
y-Dimethylaminobatyric  acid. 
Dimethylaminophenylaraenic  acid. 
/S-Dimethylaminopropionic  acid. 
DimethylaniliDe-6-carboxylic  acid. 
Diinethylaniline-6-8iilDhonic  acid. 
Dimethykftbromoethyiacetic  acid. 
aa-Dimethylbatane-a!39- tricarboxylic 

add. 
/S^-Dimetbyl-a-isobutylyaleric  acid. 
/97-Dimetbylbatyrolactoneacetic  acid. 
/37-Dimethylcrotoiiolactoneaoetic  acid. 
3 :6-Dimethyl- Ai«-dihydPopheny  1- 

acetic  acid. 
2:4-Dimetbylfarfuraii-8-carboxylic 

acid. 
ao-Dimethylglutaconic  acid. 
Dimethylglataric  acids. 
1 :3-Dimethyl-6-c2^ohexanecarboxylic 

acid. 
1  :l'-Dimetbylc^e^hexanemalonic 

acid. 
3 :5-Dimeth  vl(:^(^bexane-3-ol-l  -one- 

4:6-dicarDoxylic  acid. 
Dimetbylhomophthalcarboxylic  acid. 
Dimethylmalonic  acid. 
Dimethyl-a-naphtbylaminesulphonic 

acids. 
2:d-Dimethylnicotinic  add. 
DimethyloxazoleDropionic  adds. 
Dimethylphloroglucinolcarboxylic 

add. 
Dimethylphthalide-acetic,        -bromo- 
tetronic  and  -tetronic  adds. 


See:-^ 
a/8-Dimethylpropanetricarboxylic 

acid. 
2:4-Dimethylpyridine-3:5-di-  and 

-3:5:6-tri-carboxylic  acids. 
Dimetbylpyronedicarboxylic  acid. 
4 :6-Dimethyl-l  :2-pyrone-6-carboxylic 

acid. 
Dimethylpyravic  acid. 
7c-Dimetnyl8orbic  add. 
Dimethylsuccinic  acid. 
Dimethyltricarballylic  acids. 
Dimethyltrimethylenedicarboxylic 

acid. 
Dimetbylvinylacetic  acid. 
Dimethylvioluric  acid. 
l:4-Dioxycopyrinecarboxylic  acid. 
Dioxysylvic  acid. 
Dioxytariric  acid. 
Diphenylacetic  add. 
T^-Diphenylallylacetic  acid. 
Diphenyldihydrazonecyanoacetic  add. 
Diphenvldihydrasonemalonic  acid. 
6/8-Dipnenyl-aa-dimethylpropionic 

add. 
Piphenyl-4:4'-disalphonic  acid, 
biphenyleneketonecarboxylic  add. 
Diphenylenequinoxalinesulphonic 

acid. 
Diphenylglycollic  acid. 
Diphenylmethane-3:3'-dicarboxylic 

acid. 
Diphenylmetbylpyrrolecarboxylic 

acids. 
79-Diphenyl-7-pentenoic  acid. 
l:4-Dipbenylpyrrolidone-mono-      and 

-6:6-di-carDoxylic  acids. 
Diphenyltetramethylenebisbromo- 

methyleneacetic  acid. 
Dipheuyltetiamethylenebismetfaylcne- 

malonic  acid. 
Dipbenyltetrenecarboxylic  acid. 
Dipbenyltetrenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Diphenylthiocyanoacetic  acid. 
a9-Diphenylyaleric  add. 
Dipropionylortbonitric  acid. 
a^-Diiaopropyltricarballylic  acids. 
Dipyridoylsaccinic  adds. 
Disalpbobenzoic  acid. 
Di-o-tolyldihydrazonecyanoacetic  acid. 
Di-o-tolyldihydrazoneinalonic  add. 
DinrethanepyruTic  acid. 
(2-£iytbromc  add. 
Etbanedicarboxylic  acid. 
Ethanetetracarboxylic  acid. 
Ethoxyanilinophosphoric  acid. 
4-£thoxy-4-i9obutyiquinoInitro1ic 

acid. 
Ethoxydeoxybenzoinearboxylic  adda. 
4-(or  5-)£thoxydibenzyl-2-carboxylic 

acid. 
4-£thoxy-2:6-dimetbylnicotinic  acid. 
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Aoidf .    See  :— 
S-Ethozy-fl-hezanone-ff-carbozyl- 

amide-7-carboxYlic  acid. 
3-£thoxypheiiaxitnrene-10-caTboxylic 

acid. 
l?-Ethoxyphenylacetic  acid. 
a-/7-£thoxypheDvl-o-amino-     and    -o- 

-nitro-cinnamic  acids. 
p-Ethoxyphenylsnccinamic  acid. 
/3-Ethoxyphthalylacetic  acid. 
4-(or  5)-Ethoxy8tilbene-2-carboxylic 

acid. 
;}-Ethoxy8ucciuanilic  acid. 
Ethoxysulphinic  acid. 
Ethoxy-p-toluidiDopbosphoric  acid. 
Ethylbatyrylacetic  acid. 
Ethylcarboxyaconitic  acid. 
EthylenebiB-1-tetrahydroiaoqninoline- 

1 -acetic  acid. 
Ethylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Ethylhexoylacetic  acid. 
Ethylideneacetoacetic  acid. 
Ethylidenebisacotoacetic  acid. 
a-£tbylidenediglutaconic  acid. 
a-Ethylideneglatario  acid. 
t-£thylidenelactic  acid. 
EthylmaloDamic  acid. 
8-Ethylpyridine-4-carboxylic  acid. 
l-Etbj* 


a«.id 
Eudesmic  acid. 
Euxantbic  acid. 
Ferribenzoylacetic  acid. 
Femcyanic  acid. 
Ferrioxalic  acid. 
Ferrisalicylic  acid. 
Ferrocyanic  acid. 
Filixic  acid. 
Flavaapidic  acids. 
Fluorenecarboxylic  acid. 
Flnorene-oxalic  acid. 
Flnoreiione-5-carboxylic  acid. 
Formic  acid. 

Fonnylphenvlacetic  acid. 
Fumaric  acid. 
Furfarandicarboxylic  acid. 
Fiirfaransalpbonic  acid. 
FurfuTylcarbamic  acid. 
/S-Fnrmr^lglntaric  acid. 
Galactonic  acid. 
Gallic  acid. 
Oitonic  acid. 
Glomellic  add. 
Glacopbospboric  acid. 
Glntaconio  acid. 
Glutamic  acid. 
Glntaric  acids. 
Glyceio-arsenic  acid. 
Glyceropbosphorous  acid. 
Glycine. 
QlycocjwoaiuB. 
GlycoUic  acid. 


Acids.     See  :— 
Glycnronic  acid. 
Glycylglycine. 

Glycylglycinecarboxylic  acid. 
Glycylglycyl-leucinecarboxylic  acid. 
Glyoxylic  acid. 
Guaiacoloxyfumario  acid. 
Gaaiacolsnlphonic  acid. 
Haematoxylinic  acid. 
Hsemotricarboxylic  acids. 
Hemipinic  acids. 
cyc2oUeptanecarboxylic  acid. 
Heptanedicarboxvlic  acid. 
cycJbHeptane-l-oIacetic  acid. 
Heptane-a77cciy-bexacarboxylic  acid. 
Heptenoic  acid. 
Heptoic  acid. 
Hexahydrobenzoic  acid. 
Hexahydrolutidinedicarboxylic  acid. 
Hexabydro-o-toluic  acid. 
cj^eZoHexanecarboxylic  acid. 
Hexanedicarboxylic  acids. 
Hexanetricarboxylic  acid. 
Hexenoic  acid. 
Hexoic  acids. 
Hexoylacetic  acid. 
Hexoylacetoacetio  acid. 
tftfc-Hexylacetoacetic  acid. 
(^e^oHexylbenzenesulpbonic  acid. 
Hexylbutyr^lacetic  acid. 
Hippnric  acid. 
Homo-allantoic  acid. 
Homonicotinic  acid. 
Homoparacopaivic  acid. 
Homopilomaiic  acid. 
MoHyarochelidonic  acid. 
Hydrocinnamic  acid. 
Hydroxamic  acids. 
Hydroxamino-oximinomalonic  acid. 
m-Hydroxy-o-isoamylbenzoic  acid. 
5-Hydroxy-2-anilinonaphtlialene-  7- 

sulphonic  acid. 
Hydroxyanthraqainonesnlpbonic 

acids. 
Hydroxybenzoic  acids. 
o-Hvdroxybenzylideneacetoaoetic  acid. 
Hydroxybutyric  acids. 
/3-Hydroxycamphoronic  acid. 
4-HydToxyi0ocarbo8tyrilpbthaloylic 

acid. 
p-Hvdroxycinnamic  acid. 
Hyaroxycomenic  acid. 
j9-Hydroxvcumylacetic  acid. 
HydToxyaehydrowaphotosantonic  acid . 
/3-Hydroxy-aa-dietbylglutaric  acid. 
4-Hydroxydihydrofenoiiolenic  acid. 
/3-Hydroxy-aa-dimetbylffliitaric  acid. 
6-Hydroxy-2:5-dimethy^yridine-3- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Hydroxydiphenylacetic  acid. 
Hydroxydiphenylamineenlphonic 

acids. 
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Aoidi.    See : — 
2-H^droxy-5-ethoxybenzoylpyniyic 

acid. 
a-Hydroz7-4-(or   5-)ethoxydibenzyl-2- 

carbozylic  acid. 
m-Hydroxv-o-ethylbenzoic  acid. 
Hjdroxyglutaric  acids. 
m-Hydroxyhexahydrobenzoic  acid. 
p-Hydroxyhexahydrotoluic  acidL 
6-  Hydroxy-2-keto- A'*-dihydropyrid- 

inetricarboxylic  acid. 
1  •HydTox3rlaminoaiithraqui]ione-2- 

BolphoDic  acid. 
2-H^aroxy-4:6-latidine-3-carboxylic 

acid. 
o-Hydroxymandelic  acid. 
o-Hydroxymercnrisalicylic  acid. 
d-Hydroxy-4-methozybeiusoylprop- 

ionic  am. 
2-Hydroxy-4-mono-  and  •4:d-diincth- 

oxybeozoylpyrayic  acids. 
p-Hydrox j-m-methoxy  phenylmeth  - 

anebi8-2 :6>diinethylpyrrole-3- 

carboxylic  acid. 
/3-H;^droxy-/3-methyl-a-ethylbatyric 

acid. 
2-Hydroxy-4-methylquinoliiie-3-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Hydrozymethylsalicylic  acid. 
6-Hydroxy  metbyl-2 :3 :4  -  trimethyl- 

miinolinic  acid. 
o-Hydroxynaphthoic  acids. 
2-Hydroxy-3-napbtboic  acid. 
l-Hydroxy-2-napbthoylpyravic  acid. 
4-HydroxyiiicotiQic  acid. 
o-HydToxypheiiylmethaiiebis-2:5-di- 

inethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic  acid. 
/8-4-Hydroxyphenyl-/8*methoxypTop- 

ionic  acid. 
/3-4-Hvdrozypheiiylpropionic  acid. 
97t*Hyaroxvphenyl-p-toIylamine6alph  • 

omc  acids. 
m-HydrozyplieDyl-j>-tolyhiitro8o- 

aminesulpbonic  acid. 
4-Hydroxyphthalic  acid. 
/3-Hydrox^-iS-piperonyl-a-dimetbyl- 

propiomc  acid. 
Hydroxypivalic  acid. 
a-HydrozypropioDic  acid. 
i-HTdroxy-/8-»opropylheptoic  acid. 
HyaroxyuopropylhypopboBphoTOiis 

acid. 
Hydroxyifopropylphosphinic  acid. 
HydroxypyiTolicline-2-carboxylic  acid. 
Hydroxyterephthalic  acid. 
2-Hydrozy-m-toluic  acid. 
8-Hydrozy'2-o-tolyUiiunonaphthal- 

ena-a-salplionic  acid. 
/3-Hydioxy-/3-^-tolyl-aa-dimethylprop- 

ionic  acid. 
/3-Hj^droxy-/9r^.tTimethylp6iitan6dioic 

acid. 


Aeidi.    See : — 
T-Hydroxynndeeoic  acid. 
Hydroxyyaleric  acids. 
^-Hydroxy-^-xylylacetic  acid. 
5-Hydroxy-2-o-xylylaminoiiaphthal- 

ene-7-sulphoiiic  acid. 
Illnricacid. 

Indiffotinsulphonic  acid. 
IndoIe-2-carDox^lic  acid. 
Indoneacetic  acids. 
Indophenazinecarboxylic  acid, 
lononecarboxylic  acids. 
Isatoic  acid. 
Isoprenic  acid. 
Kairolinecarboxylic  acids. 
Eetocampholenic  acid. 
Ketodihydrocampbolenic  acid. 
7-Keto-a8«diphenylimiiiopentaiie-a- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Eeto-3 :5-dipheny  1- A'-tetrabydroben- 

zene-6-carboxylio  acid. 
Eetohexyltetronic  acid. 
2-  Ketomethylhexamethy  lenecarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
a-Eeto-/3-metbylhexolactone-7-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
2-Ketomet  bylisopropylhexametbylene 

carboxylic  acid. 
1  •Keto-5-pheiiyl-3-ciniiaiiienyl- A'- 

tetrahydrobenzene-d-carboxylic  acid. 
c-Keto-/8-i8opropyiheptoic  acid. 
8-Keto-/8-tK>propylhexoic  acid. 
Ketotariric  acid. 
Lactic  acids. 
Laurie  acid. 
Lanronolic  acid. 
o-Leucanraminobenzoic  acid. 
Leucine. 
Leucylleucine. 
Lupinic  acid. 

Lntidinedicarboxylic  acid. 
^-Lutido8tyril-5-carboxylic  acid. 
Lysalbic  acid. 
Malamic  acid. 
Malic  acid. 
/8-t8oMalie  acid. 
Malondihydroxamic  acid. 
Malonic  acid. 
Malontetranilic  acid. 
Mancopalenic  acid. 
Mancopalic  acid. 
Mancopalolic  acid. 
'    Manelemic  acids. 
Mellic  acid. 
Mentholacetic  acid. 
Mentholglycuronic  acid. 
Mercaptothionic  acid. 
Mercnribeiuoic  acid. 
/8-MetacopaiTic  add. 
Metanilic  acid. 
Methanedisulpbonic  acid. 
Metbenyldianthranilacetic  acid 
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Aeidi.    See :— 
Methoxyanilinophospboric  acid. 
7  -  Methoz7ohromone"2-carl>oxy  lie  acid. 
4-Methozy-4-ethox7qui]iol-l  -nitrolic 

acid. 
p-MethoxyhYdratropic  acid. 
2-Metboxypheiiantnrene-9  -carbozylic 

acid. 
a-Methozyphthalic  acid. 
jy-Methozysalicylic  acid. 
Methoxysolphinic  acid. 
Methoxy-p-toluidinophosphoric  acid. 
Methylanthranilic  acid. 
Methylanenio  acid. 
S-MeUiyl-a-isobatylhexoic  acid. 
Methylcamphocarboi^lic  acid. 
Methylcarboxyaoonitic  acid. 
Methylene-o-uanine. 
Methylenebisanthranilic  acid. 
Methylenecitrio  acid. 
Methylenedi-2-bydroxy-3-napbtboic 

acid. 
MetbyleDedimetbylsaocinic  acid. 
Metbylenedioxypbenylmetbanebis- 

2 :5-dim6tbylpyTrole-3-carboxylic 

acid. 
Metbyleaedisaocinic  acid. 
y-Metbyl-7-etbylaoonic  acid. 
Methyletbylaminoacetic  acid. 
6-Methyl-3-ethyl-A«'«-dihydro- 

Sbenylacetic  acid. 
[etbyI-7-ethylidenepyrotartaric 

add. 
7-Metbyl-7-etbylparaconic  acid. 
MetbylfluoTeneoxalic  acid. 
Methylhexabydrocincbomeronic  acid. 
l-Metbylc^e^ohexane-S-acetic  and  -3- 

malouio  acids. 
Methylq/eZobexanecarboxylic  acids. 
l-Metbykyc2obexane-3-ol*3-aGetic 

acid. 
1-  Metbylcyc^bexane-3-ol-3-biity  r  ic 

acid. 
l-Metbylcye^obexane-S-ol-d^propionic 

acid. 
l-Methyleye2o-A*-bex6ne-8'aoatic  acid. 
Metbylbexenoic  acids. 
8-M6Uivlhezoic  acid. 
Methylbeicylpynivic  acid. 
J^-Methylindoxylic  acid. 
Methylmalonamic  acid. 
Metbyhiaphtb^bimiiiesiilphonic  acids. 
Metbylparaoonic  add. 
1  -Methykyc^opentane-S-earboxylic 

acid. 
/B«Methylgyefopentapemethylidene» 

carbo^^lic  add. 
/Mf etbyt^opentanolacetic  acid. 
/3-Methjl*d«pentanoiM-aa-dioarboizylic 

acid. 
MetbylpbloTogladnolcarboxylic  acid, 
j8-Metbylpimelic  acid. 


Acida.     See:  — 
1  •MetbylpipeTidine-2 :6*dicarboxylic 

add. 
a-Metbyl-S-iwppropyladipic  acid. 
8-Metbyl-a-i9opropjrlbezoic  add. 
4-Metbylpyrazoleaicarboxylic  acid. 
Metbylpyridinecarboxylic  acids. 
Motbylpvridinetricarboxylic  add. 
2-Methyl-6-^yrid^lacetic  acid. 
4-MetbylpyTimidine-6-carboxylic  acid. 
2-Methylpyrrole-8 :4 :5-tricarlloxylic 

acid. 
l-Methylpyrrolidine-2-mono-  and  -2:5- 

di-carboxylic  acids. 
Metbylrubazonic  acid. 
5-Methyl8alic^lic  acid. 
7-Metbyl8orbic  acid. 
l-Methyltetmbydroqninolinecarb- 

oxylic  acids. 
Metbyltetrametbylenedicarboxylic 

add. 
Methyltetronic  acid. 
Metbybfitbiocarbamic  acid. 
Metbyltbiocyanonialonic  add. 
a-Mothyltricarballylio  adds. 
i3-Metbylaracil-4-carboxylic  add. 
8-Metbylaric  acid. 
Montanic  acid. 
Mncobromic  acid. 
Mucocbloric  acid. 
Muoonic  add. 

a-Napbtbacbromonecarbozylic  add. 
Napbtbakldebydic  acid. 
Napbtbalene-l:2-dicarboxylio  add. 
Napbtbalenedisulpbonic  acid 
Napbtbalenoidaminoaalpboiiic  adds. 
Naphtbalene-8-salpboQic  acid. 
Napbtharonylacetic  acid. 
Napbtbenecarboxylic  acids. 
Naphtboic  acids. 
Napbtbolsolpbonic  acids. 
Napbtboxyfumaric  adds. 
/B-Napbtbylamine-S'Salpbonic  add. 
i3-Na^btbylamino-3-naphtboic  add. 
Nicotinic  acid. 
isoNicotinic  acid. 
Niobioxalic  acid. 
Nonanedicarboxylic  acid. 
Nonanetricarboxylic  adds. 
Nonoic  add. 
Norbrasilinic  acid. 
NoriMsaocbaric  acid. 
Ocbrolecbiasic  acid. 
Octanedicarboxylio  acid. 
Opianic  add. 
Ornithine. 
Ortboformic  add. 
Osmyloxalic  add. 
Oxalacetic  acid. 
Oxalic  add. 

Oxalodibydroxamic  add. 
Ozalaric  acids. 
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Aeidi.     See  :— 
Oximinocyanoacetic  acid. 
Oximinomaloiiic  acid. 
OximiBomalon-o-tolylamic  acid. 
Oximino-ozalic  acid. 
o-Oziminovaleric  acid. 
/>-Oxvdiethylai8iiiibenzoic  acid. 
Oxyrakninic  acid. 
Oxymethylp^ridonecarboxylic  acid. 
a/2oOxyproteio  acid. 
Palmitic  acid. 
Papayeric  acid. 
Paracopaivio  acid. 
Pentanedicarboxylic  acids. 
Pentanehexacarlioxylic  add. 
eyc^Pentanemethyudenecarboxylic 

acid. 
Pentanetetracarbox^lic  adds. 
Pentanetricarboxylic  adds. 
eye^oPentanolacetic  acid. 
Pentenedicarboxylic  acids. 
PentenetetracarlMxylic  acid. 
Pentenoic  acids. 
Pepdnic  acid. 
MoPersolphocyanic  add. 
Phellandrenol^lycuroiiie  acid. 
Phenanthraqumonecarboxylic  acids. 
Phenanthraqmnonesulphonic  acid. 
PhenanthTene-9-carboxylic  acid. 
PhenanthrenesiilphoDic  acids. 
Phenanthroic  acids. 
Phenanthroxyaoetic  acids. 
p-Phenetyltluohydantoic  acid. 
Phenolglycuronic  acid. 
Phenol-d-solphonic  acid. 
Phenolsnlphuric  acid. 
Phenylaoetic  acid. 
Phenylacetic- benzoic  acid. 
Phenylaknine. 
PheDylallophanic  acid. 
Phenylanenic  add. 
PhenyUmenious  acid. 

?-Phenvl*a-benzoylacetoacetic  acid, 
henylbromomalonic  add. 
Phenylcarboxyaconitic  acid. 
Pheuyl-a-chloroacetdc  add. 
Phenylcinnamic  acid. 
4  -Phenyldihydro-2-picolone-5-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
l-Phenyl-3:5-diinethylpyra2ole-4- 

acetic  acid. 
Phenyldimetbylpyrasolepropionic 

acids. 
l-Phenyl-2 :5-dimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
m-Phenylenediamine-S-carboxylic 

add. 
Phenylethenyldianthranilic  acid. 
/3-Phenylethylcarbamic  add. 
y-Phenyl-7-ethylidenepyTotartaric 

acid. 
7-Phenyl-7-ethylitacoiiie  acidsi 


Aeidi.     See  : — 
Phenyletbyle^ithiocarbamic  add. 
/3-Phenylgiutaranilic  add. 
Phenylglataric  adds. 
Phenylglydne. 

Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic  add, 
Phenylgiycine-o-dicarboxylic  add. 
Phenylglycinehydroxamic  acid. 
Phenylglycollic  acid. 
Phenylnydrazine-^'sulphonic  add. 
3-Phenyl-l-indone-2-acetic  acid. 
c2-Phenylitamalic  acid. 
4-Pheiiyllatidinedicarboxylic  acid. 
Phenylmetbanebi8-2:4-    and    •2:5-di- 

methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic  acids. 
a-Phenyl-/3-8-methoxy-6-amino-     and 

-6-nitro-cinnamic  adds. 
3  -Phenyl-5-methylfaifiiran-2 :4-dicarb- 

oxylio  acid. 
Phenylmethylglydne. 
6-Phenyl-3-methylcyeZohexan-8-ol-l  - 

one-4:6-dicarboxylic  acid. 
4-Phenyl-6-methyl-l:2-pyione-6-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
3-Phenyl-5-methylpyrrole-4-oarboxylic 

acid. 
«-PhenylmethyIsiiodnic  add. 
PhenylmethyUtthiocarbamic  acid. 
l-Phenyl-S-methyM  :2:3-triazole-4. 

carboxylic  ada. 
2-Phenymaphthalene-l  :7-dicarboxylic 

add. 
Phenyl-/3-naphthylamine-6'8ulphonic 

acid. 
Phenylnitrocinnamio  adds. 
Phenylisonitrosoglycine. 
Phenyloxamic  acicL 
Pheny  loxyarsinodiairlcarboxylic  acids. 
Phenylparaconic  acid. 
Phenylphthalamic  acid. 
a-Phenylpropane-ao7-  tricarboxylic 

acid. 
Phenylpropiolic  acid. 
Phenylpropionic  acid. 
Phenylpyrazolecarboxylic  acid. 
4<  PhenylpyTa«>le-3:6-dioarboxylic 

add. 
3-Phenylpyr]dine-2 :6-dicarboxylic 

acid. 
6-Phenyl-2-pyndylacTylic  add. 
2- Pheny  lpyrimidme-6 -carboxylic  add. 
PhenYlpyrrole-2-mono-    and    -StS-di- 

carboxylic  adds. 
3-Phenylpyrrol6-4-carbo3^1o-6<«oetic 

acid. 
Phenylsemicarbaaddedicarboxylic  add. 
PhenyUithiocarbazinic  acid. 
Phenylthiooyanoaoetic  add. 
Phenylthiocyanomalonic  acid. 
Phenyltolylethersulpbonic  acids. 
1-PhenyM  :2:3-triazolecarboxy«  .c 
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Acidf.     See  :— 
Phenyltrimethylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Phloroglucinolcarboxylic  acid. 
Phosphomannitic  acid. 
Photosan  tonic  acids. 
Phthalamic  acid. 
Phthalhydroxylamic  acid. 
Phthalic  acids. 

Phthaliminoamylmalonic  acid. 
Piceapimaric  acid. 
Picipimarinic  acid. 
Picipimarolic  acids. 
7-Picoline-3:5-di-  and  -tetra-carboxylic 

acids. 
Picolinic  acid. 
Picric  acid. 
Picrolichenic  acid. 
Pilocarpic  acid. 
isoPilocarpic  acid. 
Pilocarpoeic  acid. 
Pilomalic  acid. 
Piluvic  acid. 
Pimelic  acid. 
Pinenolglycuronic  acid. 
Piperidine-1 -acetic  acid. 
Piperidinecarbamic  add. 
Pivalic  acid. 

Propaldehyde-/3i9-disal^honic  acid. 
Propanediearboxylic  acid. 
Propane teti-acarbozylic  acid. 
Propanetricarhoxylic  acids. 
MoPropenyltrimethylenedicarboxylic 

acid. 
Propionic  acid. 
Propionylacetoacetic  acid. 
«oPropyli*>amylacetic  acid. 
tsoPropyltsobntylsuccinic  acid. 
4-MoPropyldihydroresorcylic  acid. 
Propylenedicarboxvlic  acid. 
Propylenepentacarboxylic  acid. 
Propylenetetracarboxpriic  acid. 
Propvlenetricarboxylic  acids. 
jB-MoPropylglutaric  acid. 
iS-tsoPropylheptoic  acid, 
Propylidienebisacetoacetic  add. 
ifoPropylleyalic  acid. 
PropylmiJonamic  acid. 
4-i9oPropylphenyIdihydro-2-picolone- 

5-carDozylic  acid. 
isoPropylsaccinanilic  acid. 
uoPropylsuocinic  acid. 
isoPropyltrimetbylenedicarboxylic 

acid. 
Protalbic  add. 
Protelemic  add. 
Protocatechuic  adds. 
Protolichesteric  acid. 
Pulegenic  acid. 
Polegolacetic  acid. 
Porporogallincarboxylic  acid. 
Pyrazolecarboxylic  acids. 
Pyrazolone-3" acetic  acid. 
LXXXII.  ii 


Aoidi.     See : — 

Pyridazyl-S-^-benzoic  acid. 

Pyridinecarboxylic  acids. 

Pyridine-2:3-dicarboxylic  acid. 

Pyridiiie-8:4:6-tri-    aud    -penta-carb- 
oxylic  acids. 

Pyridoylacetic  acid. 

2-Pyriaoylaminocrotonic  acid. 

2-Pyridoylethylacetic  acid. 

i3-2-Pyridoylpropionic  acid. 

Pyridylaorylic  acid. 

2-Pyndylbromopropionic  acids. 

Pyridylchlorohydroxyquinolsulphonic 
acid. 

8-Pyridylglyciue-4-carboxylic  acid. 

2-I^dyl-/5-propionic  acid. 

Pyndyltruxillic  acids. 

Pyrimidin'e-4 :6-dicarboxylic  acid. 

Pyrindanedionecarboxylic  acid. 

Pyrogallolsulphonic  acid,  trie  thyl  ether. 

Pyromeconic  acid. 

Pyromucic  acid. 

i»oPyromucic  acid. 

Pyroracemic  acid. 

n-Pyrotartaric  acid. 

Pyrrolecarboxylic  acids. 

2-Pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid. 

Pyruvic  acid. 

Pyruvylphenylhydrazonehydroxamic 
acid. 

Pyruvylpyruvic  acid. 

QuinoUnic  acid. 

Rhamnonic  acid. 

Rnfigallic  acid. 

Sabinenolglycaronic  acid. 

Sabinolglycuronic  acid. 

inoSaccharic  acid. 

SalicylglycolHc  acid. 

Salicylhydroxamic  acid. 

Salicylic  acid. 

iM>Sali'cyJic  acid. 

Sorbic  acid. 

StyryImethanebis-2:5-diinethyli>yr- 
role-3-carboxylic  acid. 
I       Succinic  acid. 
I       Sulpbanilic  acid. 
I       Sulphoacetic  acid. 

m-Sulphobenzoic  acid. 

Sulphocampholenecarboxylic  acid. 

Sulphohydroxamic  acids. 

Sulphosalicylic  acid. 

Sylvic  acid. 

liinacetonedicarboxylic  acid. 

Tariric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid. 

Terephthalic  acid. 

Terpenylic  acid. 

Tetrahydroquinolinecarboxylio  acids. 

Tetrahydroxyhexoic  acid. 

Tetrahydroxysylvic  add. 

Tetrahydroxy  valeric  acid. 

Tetramethylrfiamiiioacetic  acid. 
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Aoidf.     See  :— 
Tetramethylc^iaminodiphenylmet  hyl- 

dithiocarbamic  acid. 
Tetramethykjiaminomalonic  acid. 
Tetraoxysylvic  acid. 
Tetronic  acid. 
cJiThiocarbamic  acid. 
Thiocyanic  acid. 
a-Thiopbencarboxylic  acid. 
Thi:gamenthoketonic  acid. 
ThigoDehydrateglycoTonic  acid. 
o-Tolueneeulphinic  acid. 
Toluene-p-sniphonic  acid 
Tolnic  acids. 
o-Toluidinoacrylic  add. 
TolnidinomethyleDemaloDio  acids. 
j^Tolaidinopbospharaic  acid. 
j^Toluoyltartaric  acid. 
o-Tolylallophanic  acid. 
Tolyl-2 : 5-<umetbylpyrrole-3 :4-dicarb- 

oxylic  acids. 
Tolyien6bi8-2:5-dimetbylpyrrole-8:4- 

dicarbozylic  acids. 
/3-jy-Tolylglotaranilic  acid. 
/3-p-Tolylglataric  add. 
j)-Tolyl-7;t-hydrozypbeiuusine8alpbonic 

acid. 
^Tolyl-a>napbtbylamin68ulphonio 

arid. 
o-Tolylozamic  acid. 
Tolyloxaminoeulpbonic  acids. 
o-Tolylpbtbalamic  acid. 
TolyltbioglycolUc  acids. 
Tolyltbiobydantoic  acids. 
TriacetylgaUctonic  ado. 
Tribenzylamine-m-tricarboxylic  add. 
Tricarballylic  acid. 
Trietbylbenzenesulpbonic  adds. 
Tribydroxybutyric  acid. 
o37-Tribydioxy-a8  -dipbenylvaleric 

add. 
2 :3 :8-Tribydroxyoapbthalene-6-8ulpb- 

onic  acid. 
Trimetbylenecarboxylic  add. 
Trimetbylenetetracarboxylic  acid. 
Trimethylenetricarboxrlic  acid. 
Trimetbylitainalic  aci<L 
2:8:4-Tnmethylnicotiiiic  acid. 
Trimethylparaconic  acid. 
Trimetbylpentane-zSc-olidoio  acids. 
Trimetbylpentanolic  add. 
Trimetbylquinolinic  acid. 
Trimetbylsncciiiic  acid. 
Tripbenylmetbanesulpbonic  acid. 
Triticonucleic  acid. 
Tropic  acids. 
a-Truxillic  acid, 
'^rrosiiie. 
XJndecoic  acids. 

Urano-malic  and  -tartaric  acids. 
Uric  acids. 
Usnaric  add. 


1   Acids.     See:— 
Usnic  acids. 
Usnidic  acid. 
Valeric  acids. 
isoValerylacetic  acid. 
MoValerylacetoacetic  acid. 
Variolaric  acid. 
Veratric  acid. 
Vinylacetic  acid. 
Vinylacrylic  acid. 
Xantbic  add. 

XantbiDe-4:5-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Xylenedicarboxylic  add. 
m-XylidinomethylenemaloDic  acid. 
Z-Xylqpic  acid. 
Xylyltbiolbydantoic  adds. 

Aoids.  See  also  Alkyloxy-adds,  Amino- 
acids,  Hydroxy  adds^  Ketonic  acids, 
Lactonic  adds  and  Pseudo-adds. 

Aoonitio  aeid  (propyUnetridarboxylic 
cteid),  mono-  and  di-cysno-,  and  their 
sodium  derivatiyes,  etbyl  esters  (Er- 
REBA  and  Peroiabosco),  A.,  i,  lid. 

iaoAooniUe  aoid,  etbyl  ester,  action  of 
bdogen-sabstitateci  esters  of  fatty 
acids  on  (Guthzeit  and  Enoblmakn), 
A.,  i,  742. 

Aoxidine  syntbeses  by  means  of  o-amino* 
benxyl  alcobol  (Ullmamv  and 
Baezner),  a.,  i,  694. 
deriyatiyes  from  l-arylaminoantbra- 
quinones  (Farbenfabriken  vorm. 
F.  Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  501. 
metbiodide,  action  of  alkalis  on  (Pic- 
TET  and  Patrt),  A.,  i,  644. 

Aeridine,  6-bromo-  and  5-cbloro-  (Kalle 
&Co.),  A.,  i,  811. 
5-bromo-,  5-cbloro-,  and  5-iodo-,  and 
tbeir  salts  (Edinoer  and  Arnold), 
A.,  i,  181. 
9-iodo-  (Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  496. 

Aoridone,  Mranitro-  (Edimoeb  and 
Arnold),  A.,  i,  181. 

Acyl  ehlorides,  bebayiour  of  certain, 
towards  agents  wbicb  eliminate  bydro- 
|;;en  cbloride  (Wbdbkind),  A.,  i,  789. 

Acylaminet,  production  of  (Dvnlap), 
A.,  i,  766. 

Acyltnranoaeetio  acids,  esters,  action  of, 
on  diazonium  and  tetrarazoninm  chlor- 
ides (Fayrel),  a.,  i,  406. 

Aeyl  groups,  intramolecular  migration 
of  (WI8LICENU8  and  Korber),  a., 
i,  72. 

Aeyliminothiocarbonic  ettert,  and  Aeyl- 
thioearbamie  adds,  action  of  pbenyl- 
bydrazine  on  (Wheeler  and  Beards- 
ley),  A.,  i,  602. 

Aoyl-thio-  and  -^thio-earbaaddM,  mole- 
cular rearrangement  of  unsymmetrical 
into  tbe  isomeric  sjmmetriod  (Wheel- 
er), A.,  i,  444. 
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Additive  produoto,   law  goveruiDg  the 
formation     and     decomposition     of 
(Michael  and  Miguill),  A.,  i,  129. 
AddreMi   congratulatory,  to    M.    Mar- 
cellin  Berthelot,  P.,  1901,  260. 
to  the  OwoDs  College,  Manchester, 
P.,  1908,  64. 
prosidential  (Reynolds),  T.,  609;  P., 
1908,  77. 
Adenine,  physiolo^cal  action  of  (Schit- 

tenhelm),  a.,  li,  617. 
Adipio   aeid    {btUanediearhoxylic   acid), 
a9-dibromo;  ethyl  e8ter(WiLL8TATTBR 
and  Lessino),  A.,  i,  561. 
Adipio    aoidi,    a-    and   /3-,   distinction 
between  (Wallach  and  Speranski), 
A.,  i,  723. 
Adiponitrile  (Henry),  A.,  i,  141. 
Adrenalin   (Takamine),   A.,    ii,    217 ; 

(Aldricb),  a.,  ii,  618. 
Xgirine-aogite  from  the  Ilmen  Moun- 
tains (SuaCHTBCHINSKY),  A.,  ii,  30. 
Aerobio  fermentation.  See  Fermentation. 
Afamjrin,  Afelemie  aoid,  and  Afelereten 

(Tbchircu  and  Crbmer),  A.,  i,  813. 
Affinity,  chemical  : — 
Asiooiation  in  benzene  solution,  in- 
fluence of  temperature  on  (Innes), 
T..  682  ;  P.  1908,  26. 
Affinity  eonftanta  of  nitroamines  and 
isonitroamines    (Hantzsch    and 
BUCHNER),  A.,  i,  209. 
of  oittanic  acids,  influence  of  consti- 
tution  on   the  (Wbosoheider), 
A.,  u,  494. 
Affinitioa,    neutral     (Spiegel),    A., 
ii,  248, 
of  acids,    method    of  determiuiug 
(Dawson  and  Grant),  T.,  618; 
P.,  1908,  68. 
of  the  halogenated  hydroxybenzoic 
acid  in  relation  to  their  constitu- 
tion (Coppadoro),  a.,  i,  783. 
Bosidnal  affinity,  part  played  by,  in 
the   formation   of  substitution  de- 
rivatiYe8(  Armstrong  and  Horton), 
P.,  1901,  246. 
BUntion   law,    Ostwald's    (Yaubbl), 

A.,  ii,  888. 
Xaaa  law,  limitations  of  the  (Ban- 
croft), A.,  ii,  496. 
Chenioal  reaetiona,  instantaneous,  and 
the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion (Kahlenbero),  a.,  ii,  801. 
influence  of  electric  waves  on  (Leng- 

feld  and  Ransom),  A.,  ii,  4. 
limit  of,  and  of  the  product  FF 

(Ponsot),  a.,  ii,  9. 
inhibition  of,  by  foreign  substances 

(Young],  A.,  ii,  887. 
prodnoed  by  radium  (Bebthelot), 
A.,  ii,  18. 


Affinity,  chemical  :-— 
Catalytie  actions  (Ruff),  A.,  ii,  13. 
lecture    experiments   illustrating 
various  types  of  (Notes  ana 
Sammet),  a.,  ii,  498. 
of  iodine  in  the  bromination  of 
benzene  (Brunbr),  A.,  ii,  447. 
properties     of     the     hydrogenases 

(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  i,  618. 
racemisation  of         amygdalin 

(Walker),  P.,  1908,  198. 
Catalyais  (Ostwald),  A.,  ii,  197. 
of  hydrazine  (Tanatar),  A.,  ii,  386, 

496. 
of  hydrogen  ueroxide  bv  colloidal 
mercuiy  ana  silver  (MoIntosh), 
A.,  ii,  310. 
of  hydroxy lamine  (Tanatar),  A., 
ii,  386. 
PaeudooatalTiia  (Ekgler  and  Wok- 

ler),  a.,  li,  127. 

Chemioal  equilibrium,  between  difler- 

ent  degrees  of  oxidation  (Mazzuc- 

CHELLI),  A.,  ii,  119. 

simultaneous,    and    the    relations 

between     thermodynamics     and 

velocity  of  reaction  of  homogenous 

systems (Wboscheider),  A.,  ii,  9. 

in  the  system    BijOs— N^Oj— HjO 

(Rutten),  a.,  ii,  886. 
of  carbon-iron  systems  (Charpt  and 

Gbenbt),  a.,  ii,  209. 
between  carbonates  and  bicarbouates 
in   aqueous   solution    (Cameron 
and  Brioos),  A.,  ii,  64. 
conditions  of,  of  deliquescent  and 
hygroscopic  salts  of  copper,  cobalt 
and     nickel     (Hartley),     A., 
ii,197. 
in  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  by 
moans  of  nitric  oxide  (Saposchni- 
koff),  a.,  ii,  16. 
between  acid    salts  and   sparingly 
soluble   salts    (Maonanini    and 
Grimaldi),  a.,  ii,  249. 
Equilibrium    oonstanta   of  chemical 
reactions,    method    of   calculating 
(Findlay),  a.,  ii,  886. 
Hydrolyaia  of  esters  of  carboxylic  and 
sulphonic  acids  (Weosoh^idbr), 
A.,  ii,  493. 
of  nitrohydroxylaminic  and  sulpho- 
hydroxamic  acids  (Anoeli,  Ange- 
Lico,  and  Scurti),  A.,  i,  765. 
Diftribution    ooeffieient,    application 
of,  to  determine  the  relative  affini- 
ties of -acids  (Dawson  and  Grant), 
T.,518;  P.,  1908,68. 
Batio  of  distribution  of  acetic  acid 
between    chloroform     and     water 
(Dawson),    T.,    622;     P.,    1902, 
69. 

65—2 
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Affinity,  chemical  : — 

Bstio  of  diBtribntion  of  a  base  between 
two  acids,  method  of  detenniDing 
(Dawson  and  Grant),   T.,  512  ; 
P.,  1902,  68. 
Partition  coefficients,   state    of  dis- 
solved compounds  deduced  from 
(Hantzsoh  and  Vagt),  A.,  ii,  8. 
of   picric  acid  between  water  and 
toluene,    water'  and   ether,    and 
water  and  amyl  alcohol  (Sislet), 
A.,  i,  815. 
Velocity  of   coagulation  of  colloidal 
silicic      acid      (Flemminq),      A., 
ii,  646. 
Yelocity  of  combination  of  heterocyclic 
compounds    with    slkyl    bromides 
(MSNSCHUTKIN),  A.,  ii,  493. 
Yelocity  of  decomposition  of  ammonium 
nitrite  (Arndt),  A.,  ii,  64. 
of  bromosuccinic  acid    in  aqueous 

solution  (MtLLER),  A.,  ii,  647. 
of    diazo-compounds     (Cain     and 
NicoLL),  T.,  1412  ;  P.,  1908, 186, 
244. 
Velocity  of  electrolytic  decomposition 
of   oxalic  acid    in    sulphuric    acid 
(Akerberg),  a.,  ii,  488. 
Yelocity  of  enxjme  action  (Brown), 

T.,  374  ;  P.,  1002,  41. 
Yelocity  of  eitcriflcation  of  a-,  i9-,  y-, 
and  8-halogen  derivatives  of  fatty 
acids  (Lichtt),  A.,  i,  201. 
of  the  two  dibenzoylmesitylenic  acids 
(Mills  and    Easterfield),  T., 
1318  ;  P.,  1902,  168. 
Yelocity  of  formation  of  simple  ethers 
(Rosenfbld-Freibero),  A.,ii,  492. 
Yelocity   of  hydration  in   some  in- 
organic  reactions,   cause  of   the 
influence  of  positive  and  negative 
catalysers    on    the    (Rohland), 
A.,  ii,  601. 
of  metaphosphoric  acid  (J.  C.  and 

F.  C.  Blake),  A.,  ii,  197. 
of   pyrophosphoric    acid    (Monte- 
martini      and      Egidi),       A., 
u,  451. 
Yelocity  of  hydrolysis  of  acetylated 
'monoses  and  bioses  (Kremann), 
A.,  i,  712. 
of  starch  by  diastase  (Brown  and 
Glendinning),     T.,     888;     P., 
1902,  43. 
Yelocity    of    intramolecular    rear- 
rangement in   halogen-acetanilides 
(Blankbma),  a.,  ii,  646. 
Yelodty   of  iuTcrsion   (Eullorsn), 
A.,  u,  647. 
of  sucrose  (Brown),  T.,  376;  P., 
1902,    41  ;    (v.  LirrMWx),   A., 
i,  84;  (Henri),  A.,  ii,  1:^7. 


Affinity,  chemical  : — 
Yelocity  of  inversion  of  sucrose  by 
sucrase,  influence  of  the  concentra- 
tion, of  pressure,  of  neutral  salts, 
and  of  sodium  chloride  on  (Henri), 
A.,  i,  712. 
Yelocity   of    oxidation    of    chromic 
hydroxide    (Antony    and    Paoli), 
A.,  ii,  661. 
Yeloci^    of     reactions,    theory    of 
(Wegscheidbr),   a.,  ii,  9,  492; 
(Euler),  a.,  ii,  384. 
and       thermodynamics,      relation 
between,  and  simultaneous  equili- 
brium  of  homogeneous   systems 
(Weoscheider),  a.,  ii,  9. 
in  organic  solvents  (Schweinbsr- 

ger),  a.,  ii,  126. 
of  bromine  on  ethyl  alcohol  (Bu- 
garszky),  a.,  ii,  9. 
Yelocity  of  solution  (Drucker),  A., 
ii,  248. 
of  metals    (Ericson-Aur^n     and 

Palmaer),  a.,  ii,  64. 
of  solid  substances    (Bruner  and 
ToLLOCZKo),  A.,  ii,  62. 
Yelocity  of  substitution  of  a  halogen 
by  an  alkyloxyl  group  in  some  aro- 
matic     halogen     nitro-compounds 
(Luloffs),  a.,  i,  87. 
Agaric  acid,  di-j9-phenetidide  of  (RiE- 

del),  a.,  i,  706. 
Agaricic  acid,  its  salts,  esters,  acetyl  de- 
rivative, and  compound  with  ^-pnene- 
tidine  (Seidler  and  Winzheimer), 
A.,i,  487. 
Agricultural  Chemistry- 
Animals,  Dairy  Products,  Feeding 

Experiments  :— 
Agricultural  chemistry,  relations  of 
absorption     to     (Schaller),     A., 
ii,  226. 
Bullocks,  value  of  condiments  in  the 
feeding  of  (Voelcker),  A.,  ii,  348. 
Cows,  studies  on  the  feeding  of  (Jordan, 
Jenter,  and  Fuller),  A.,  ii,  679. 
studies  on  the  feeding  of,  in  Con- 
necticut (Phelps),  A.,  ii,  679. 
See  also  Butter,  Milk,  and  Feeding 
Experiments. 
Bogs,   feeding  experiments  on,   with 
nitrogenous     materials     (Kobk- 
auth),  a.,  ii,  674. 
See  also  Main  Index. 
HorbiYora,    metabolism    of   calciom, 
magnesium,    and     phosphorus    in 
(Tanol),  a.,  ii,  272. 
Horses,   metabolism    in    (Pfeiffer  ; 
ZuNTZ    and    Hagemann),     A., 
ii,  272. 
molassf*  foods  for   (Garola),   A., 
ii,  285. 
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Agricultural  Chemlstry  :  Animals  :- 

Pifft,   feeding  experiments   on,   with 

Dran,   meat  meal,   rye,   and   stigar 

(Klein),  A.,  ii,  579. 

Buminants,  utilisation  of  gluten  pro- 

teid  by  (Kellner),  A.,  ii,  168. 
Dairy  products:— 
Butter,   influence   of  the  growth    of 
mould  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  (Crampton),  a.,  ii,  709. 
amount  of  volatile   fatty  acids  in 

the  fat  of  (Vieth),  A.,  ii,  348. 
decomposition    of  the    fat    of,    by 
micro-organisms  (Laxa),  A. ,  ii,  97. 
Bnlg&rian,  from  buffaloes  and  sheep 

(Pbtkow),  a.,  ii,  114. 
rancidity  of  (Jensen),  A.,  ii,  468. 
See  also  Feeding  Experiments, 
methods    of    analysis.      See    Main 
Index. 
Cheese,  Emmenthaler,  constituents  of 
(WiNTERSTEiN    and   ThOny),   a., 
ii,  687. 
Coloitnim,  composition  of  (Sutherst), 

A.,  ii,  677. 
Milk,    composition    of    (Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  182,  677. 
skimmed,  composition  of  (Bordas 
and  DE  Raczkowski),  A.,  ii,  678. 
variations  in    the    composition  of, 
during   milking    (Ackermann), 
A.,  ii,  168,  466. 
specific    heat   of    (Flbischmakn), 

A.,  ii,  518. 
relation    between    specific    gravity, 
fat,  and  solids  not  fat  in  (Leon- 
ard), A.,  ii,  183. 
variation  of  the  amount  of  fat  in 
(Malpeaux    and    Dorez),    A., 
ii,  40. 
effect  of  feeding  on  the  amount  of 
fat  in  (Malpeaux  and  Dorez), 
A.,    ii,    168 ;    (Malpeaux    and 
Delattrr),  a.,  ii,  526  ;  (Sjol- 
lema),  a.,  ii,  527. 
variation  in  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in,  according  to  the 
period  of  lactation  (Bordas  and 
DE  Raczkowski),  A.,  ii,  626. 
calculation     of    the    simultaneous 
addition  of  water  to,  and  with- 
drawal of  cream  from  (G^in), 
A.,  ii,  188. 
action  of   rennin    on  (Fuld),   A., 

ii,  415. 
digestibility     of,    compared     with 
human  milk  and  its  substitutes 
(Tunnicliffe),  a.,  ii,  673. 
effect  of  freezing  on  (Bordas  and  de 

Raczkowski),  A.,  ii,  158. 
effect  of  work  on  (Moerman),  A., 
ii,  626. 


Agricultural     Chemistry  :     Dairy 
Products  :— 
Xilk,  heated,  the  film  of  (Rettoer), 
A.,  ii,  519.   - 
alcohol  in  (Teichert),  A.,  ii,  348. 
tho  enzyme  in  (LoEw),  A.,  i,  732. 
presence  of  nitrates  in,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  adulteration  (Gerber  and 
Wibske),  a.,  ii,  540. 
proteids  of  (Simon),  A.,  ii,  95. 
liberation  of  a  volatile  sulphide  from, 
on  heating (Rettgbr),  A.,  ii,  218. 
study  of  lactic  fermentation  of,  by 
ol)8ervations  of   electrical  resist- 
ance (Lbsage  and  Dongier),  A., 
ii,  343. 
abnoi-mal  (Wauters),  A.,  ii,  541. 
decrease  in  the  acidity  of  (Kirstex), 

A.,  ii,  365,  540. 
of  goats  and  sheep,  feeding  experi- 
ments with  fat  on  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  (Beger,  Doll, 
Fingerlino,  Hancke,  Sieolin, 
Zielstorff,  and  Morgen),  A., 
ii,  101. 
sheep's,  composition  of  (Trillat  and 

Forestier),  a.,  ii,  574. 
See  also  Cows  and  Feeding  Experi- 
ments, 
methods    of    analysu?.     See    Main 
Index. 
Feeding  Experiments  :— 
Brewers'  grains,  dried,  production  of 

(Dietrich),  A.,  ii,  166. 
Brandy  residues,  dried  (Dietrich), 

A.,  ii,  285. 
Condiments,      feeding      value        of 

(Voelcker),  a.,  ii,  348. 
Distillery  grains,  dried  (Dietrich), 

A.,  ii,  166. 
Fat,  feeding  experiments  with,  on  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  milk 
of  goats  and  sheep  (Beger,.  Doll, 

FiNGERLING,      HANCKE,      SIEGLIN, 

Zielstorff,    and    Morgen),    A., 

ii,  101. 
Maiie,  digestion  of,  by  fowls  (Para- 

schtschuk),  a.,  ii,  525. 
Xolasses  as  food  for  horses  (Garola), 

A.,  ii,  285. 
Xolasses  foods,  keeping  proi>erties  and 

storage  of  (Schulze),  A.,  ii,  579. 
Kitrogenons  materials  as  food  for  dogs 

(Kornauth),  a.,  ii,  674. 
Phosphoms,  feeding  value  of  (Kor- 
nauth), A.,  ii,  674. 
Bye,     mill    refuse    of    (Otto),    A., 

ii,  687. 
Sweet   potato   meal    as   cattle   food 

(Bonnin),  a.,  ii,  42. 
Sonflower     oake     (Windisch),     A., 

ii,  687. 
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a0ricultt7ral  chemistry:    feeding 
Experiments  : — 
Wheat,   mill    refuse  of  (Otto),  A., 
ii,  687. 

Plants. 
Plant     Composition    and     Meta- 
bolism : — 
Plants,  influence  of  carbon  dioxide  in 

the  air,  on  the  form  and  internal 

structure  of  (Farmer  and  Chand- 
ler), A.,  ii,  688. 
influence  of  the  sun  on  (Berthelot), 

A.,  ii,  421. 
relative    power   of,   to   utilise    the 

phosphoricacid  of  crude  phosphates 

(Kossowitsch),  a.,  ii,  689. 
nutrition     of,     with     phosphorus 

(Schlcesino),  a.,  ii,  220. 
nutrition  of,  at  the  expense  of  the 

cotyledons  (AndrA),  A.,  ii,  99. 
mode  of  utilisation  of  tertiary  carbon 

by  (MAZit),  A.,  ii,  678. 
mode    of    utilisation    of    ternary 

nourishment     by     (Ma2£),     A., 

ii,  577. 
do  leucine  and    tyrosine  serve    as 

nutrients   fori     (Schulzk),    A., 

ii,  166,  280. 
mechanism     of     esterification     in 

(Charabot   and  Hubert),     A., 

ii,  99. 
chemical  modifications  in,  under  the 

influence     of    sodium     chloride 

(Charabot   and   Hubert),    A., 

ii,  846. 
mechanism  of  the  chemical  changes 

in,  subjected  to  the  influence  of 

sodium   nitrate  (Charabot  and 

Hubert),  A.,  ii,  528. 
rise  of  colouring  matters  in  (Gop- 

pklbroedke),  a.,  ii,  424. 
amino-acids    from    (Sohulze    and 

.  Wintbrstein),  a.,  i,  695. 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  araban 

and  xykn  in  (Browne  and  Tol- 

lsns),  a.,  ii,  420. 
occurrence  of  berberine  in  (Gordin), 

A.,  ii,  868. 
cyanogenesis    in    (Dunstan     and 

Henry),  A.,  ii,  678. 
presence  of  rennet  in  (Jayillier), 

A.,  ii,  626. 
conditions  of  proteid  formation  in 

(Zalewski),  a.,  ii,  848. 
importance  of  nitrogen  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  proteids  in  (Czapek),  a., 

ii,  280. 
ammonium  as  direct  source  of  nitro- 
gen    for     (Kossowitsch),     A., 

li,  684. 
assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  (Brk- 

feld),  a.,  ii,  344. 


Agricultural  Chemistry  :  Plants  : — 
Plants,  green,  assimilation  of,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Fungi  (Bo- 
korny),  a.,  ii,  845. 
etiolated,  eSect  of  temperature  on 
mineral  absorption  by  (Andre), 
A.,  ii,  419. 
methods    of    analysis.      See    Main 
Index. 
Plants  :— 

Cell-life,    function    of    peroxid&s    in 
(Chodat  and  Bach),  A.,  ii,   344 ; 
(Bach  and  Chodat;  Loew),  A., 
ii,  522. 
Celif,  wood,  permanent  action  which 
tends  to  produce  a  negative  tension 
in  (Devaux),  a.,  ii,  624. 
Chlorophyll     (Marchlewski),     A., 
i,  887. 
change4i  undergone  by,  in  passing 
through   the   bodies  of   animals 
(Schunok),  a.,  i,  801. 
Chlorophyllons    assimilation    (Har- 
roy),  a.,  ii,  165 ;  (Herzoo),  A., 
ii,  678. 
in  the  autumn  (Friedel),  A.,  ii,  99. 
in  leaves  when  the  upper  or  under 
sides  are  exposed  to  light  (Grif- 
fon), A.,  ii,  624. 
Leaves,  influence  of  varying  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  on  the 
photosynthetic  process  of  (Brown 
and  Escombe),  A.,  ii,  682. 
insolated,  decomposition  of  carbon 
dioxide  by  (DehI^rain  and  De- 
moussy),  a.,  ii,  624. 
Kodoles,  effect  of  manures   on    the 
development  of,    on  leguminous 
plants  (Laurent),  A.,  ii,  167. 
innuence  of  nutritive  salts  on  the 
production  of,  on  peas  (Marchal), 
A.,  ii,  167. 
Boot  parasites,  formation   of,    from 
common  Bacteria  (Lepoutre),  A., 
ii,  467. 
Boots,  chemical  reaction  on  the  surface 
of  (Raciborski),  a.,  ii,  419. 
number  and  depth  of,  with  different 
manures     (v.    Seelhorst),     A., 
ii,  524. 
action  of  metallic  copper  on  (Lbh- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  420. 
Seeds,  germinating,  enzymes  in  (Bo- 
ko rny),  A.,  ii,  418. 
oleaginous,  protein  grains  in  (Gram), 

A.,  ii,  684. 

resting,  action  of  chloroform  vapour 

on  (Schmid),  a.,  ii,  688. 

Shoots,  formation  of  aspaiagine  in  the 

metabolism  of  (Suzuki),  A.,  ii,  684. 

Bespiration  of  plants  (Fliorow),  A., 

ii,  344  ;  (Purjewicz),  A.,  ii,  345. 
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Agricultural  Chemistrt  :  Plants  :— 
Beipiration  of  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
carbons (Pollacci),  A.,  ii,  99. 
of  resting  plants  (Kolkwitz),  A., 

ii,  628. 
of  seeds,  influence  of  mineral  salts 

on  the,  during  germination  (Krze- 

MIENIEWSKI),  A.,  ii,  418. 
Plant   food,   study  of   the   available 

mineral,  in  soils  (Moore),    A., 

ii,  422. 
See  also  Main  Index. 
PlMit  §[rowth,  certain  reUtions  of,  to 

ionisation  of  the  soil  (Plowman), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
relations  of  calcium  and  magnesium 

to    (May),     a.,    ii,    346,     628  ; 

(LoBw),      A.,    ii,      850,      686; 

(Loew  and  May),  A.,  ii,  622; 

(Aso  ;  Furata),  a.,  ii,  689. 
influence  of  calcium  salts  and  sodium 

chloride  on  (Pethybridge),  A., 

ii,  628. 
influence   of  varying   amounts    of 

carbon   dioxide    in   the   air   on 

(Brown     and     Escombb),     A., 

ii,  682. 
effect  of  kainite  on  (Ennbnbach), 

A.,  ii,  622. 
influence  of  potassium  on  (Pethy- 
bridge;  Wilfarth,    Wimmer, 

RdMER,     Mayer,     Eatz,    and 

Geisthoff),  a.,  ii,  623. 
damage  done  to,  by  potassium  per- 

chlorate  (Jungner),  A.,  ii,  41. 
Oeiminatioii,  variation  in  the  organic 

matter     daring     (Andri^),     A., 

ii,  165. 
transformations  of  proteids  during 

(Andrk),  a.,  ii,  522. 
Plants: — 
Applet,  transpiration  of  (Otto),  A., 

ii,  528. 
ripening  of  (Otto),  A.,  ii,  281. 
methods   of    analysis.     See    Main 

Index. 
Bananaa  (Leuscher),  A.,  ii,  421. 
Barley,   manuring   experiments  with 

varieties    of   (Hanamann),    A., 

ii,  108. 
manurial  experiments  on  (Ulrich), 

A.,  ii,  525. 
manuring  experiments  on,  in  heavy 

marsh    soil    (Lilienthal),    A., 

u,  42. 
effect  of  various  mechanical  condi- 
tions of  the  same  soil  on  (yA!^UA), 

A.,  ii,  41. 
influence    of    single    manures    on 

(VAftHA),  A.,  ii,  102. 
effect     of     lithium     chloride     on 

(Yoelcker),  a.,  ii,  849. 


Agricultural  Chemistry  :  Plants  :— 

Barley,  manurial  experiments  on,  with 

potassium     and     phosphoric    acid 

(Rehy  and  Neumann),  A.,  ii,  524. 

Barley  feed,  soaking  of,  in  solutions 

of  sodium  haloids  (Yoelcker),  A., 

ii,  349. 

Bean  seedlings,  necessity  of  lime  for 

(v.  PoRTHEiM),  A.,  ii,  626. 
Beans,  manuring  experiments  on,  in 
heavy  marsh  soil  (Lilienthal),  A. , 
ii,  42. 
Beetroot  (su^r),  alterations   in  the 
composition  of,  duiing  ripening 
(AndrlIk,  Stance,  and  Urban), 
A.,  ii,  526. 
relation  between    the   amounts   of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  in 
(Pellet),  A.,  ii,  526. 
effect  of  deficiencies  of  potassium, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  on 
(Wilfarth,  Boher,  and  Wim- 
mer), A.,  ii,  221. 
manurial  experiments  with  potassium 
on,  in  1900  (Aumann),  A.,  ii,  581. 
Cassava  roots,  cultivation  and  com- 
position of  (Leuscher),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Cereals,  changes  in  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances during   the   ripening  of 
(Nedokutschaeff),  a.,  ii,  281. 
lime  as  a  manure  for  (Loew),  A., 

ii,  689. 
is  the  form  of,  influenced  by  nitro- 
genous manures!  (Clausen),  A., 
ii,  288. 
methods   of  analysis.     See    Main 
Index. 
Chestnuts,  soils  suitable  for  (Piocioli), 

A.,  ii,  285. 
Chieory  a^  the  production  of  leaves 

(Carpiaux),  a.,  ii,  524. 
Clover,  cultivation  of,  on  soils  without 
calcium  carbonate  (Dbhi&rain  and 
Demoussy),  a.,  ii,  167. 
Dates,  serminating,  decomposition  of 
carbohydrates  in  (Gr&ss),  A.,  ii,  522. 
Fungi,    nitrogenous   constituents    of 
certain   (Winterstein   and   Hof- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  622. 
Hops,  cultivation  of  (Remy  and  Eng- 
lisch),  a.,  ii,  168. 
manurial  experiments  on  (Kemy),  A. , 
ii,  349. 
Horse  ehestnut   trees,   migration  in 

(AndrA),  a.,  ii,  624. 
Kohlrabi,  manurial  experiments  with, 

on  sand  (Otto),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Leffominosas,  effect  of  manures  on  the 
aevelopment  of  nodules  on  the  roots 

of  (Laurent),  A.,  ii,  167. 
effect    of    calcium    carbonate    on 
(ScHULZE),  A.,  ii,  680. 
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AOBICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ;  PLANTS  : — 

LiliacesD,  composition  of  the  reseiTe 
carbohydrates  of  the  proteid  of  seeds 
of  (Ddbat),  a.,  ii,  99. 
Lucerne,  cultivation  of,  on  soils  with 
calcium  carbonate  (Dehi^.rain  and 
Demoussy),  a.,  ii,  283. 
Mangel-warsels,    cultivation    of,    at 
Grignon  in  1900and  1901  (Deii6rain 
and  Dupont),  A.,  ii,  626. 
Xaranta,  cultivation  of  (Leuschek), 

A.,  ii,  283. 
OatB,   effect  of  different  amounts    of 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  different 
manures  on   (Lanoek  and  ToL- 
LENs),  A.,  ii,  41. 
See  also  Main  Index. 
Orchid    tubers,     composition    of,    at 
different  periods  (Rammelberg), 
A.,  ii,  420. 
digestion  of  the  mannan  of  (HltRis- 
sey),  a.,  ii,  419. 
Peas,  influence  of  nutritive  salts  on 
the  production   of  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  (Marchal),  A.,  ii,  167. 
Phanerogamic  parasites,  amount  of 

lime  in  (Aso),  A.,  ii,  684. 
Piper  Faincchoni  {kissi  powder)^  com- 
position of  (Barilli^),  a.,  ii,  678. 
Potatoes,  experiments  on  (Fischer), 
A.,  ii,  850. 
manurial  experiments  with  "forty 
per  cent,  potassium  salts  "  on,  on 
peat  soil  (Tacke),  A.,  ii,  687. 
influence  of  manuring  on  the  com- 
position of  (SUTHERST),  A.,  ii,  103. 
rich  in  starch,  amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potassium  in  the  ashes 
and  leaves  of  (Seissl  and  Gross), 
A.,  ii,  687.  * 

methods    of    analysis.     See    Main 
Index. 
Potato  tubers,  relation  of  the  chemical 
constitution   and    anatomical  char- 
actor  to  the  value  of  (Watekstrapt 
and  Willner),  A.,  ii,  526. 
Prunus,  hydrogen  cyanide  in  the  buds 

of  (  Ver-schaffelt),  a.,  ii,  623. 
Ituscus  acuhatus,  composition  of  the 

seeds  of  (Dcbat),  A.,  ii,  99. 
Bye  (Barnstein),  A.,  ii,  526. 
manuring  experiments  on  (EOhn), 
A.,  ii,  89. 
Sorghum  vulgare^   hydrogen    cyanide 
from  (Dunstan  and  HEyRY),  A., 
ii,  678. 
Strawberries,  compasition  of  (Paris), 
A.,  ii,  848. 
presence  of  salicylic  acid  in  (Fortes 

and  DESMOULifeRE),  A.,  ii,  40. 
lymphagogue    action   of   (Mendel 
and  Hooker),  A.,  ii,  620. 


Agricultural  Chemistry  :  Plants  :— 
Sugar  cane,  localisation  of  phosphates 
in  the  (Sprankliko),  T.,  1543;  P., 
1908,  196. 
Sweet  potato  (Bonnin),  A.,  ii,  42. 
Ta^jc^us  bacccUa  (yew),  composition  of 
the  wood  and  ash  of  (Thoms),  A., 
ii,  220. 
Tobacco.    See  Main  Index. 
Tobacco  leaves,  amount  of  nicotine, 
resin,     wax,     and     non-yolatile 
organic  adds  in,  at  various  periods 
of  their  growth  (Kissukg),  A., 
ii,  625. 
seeds,  supposed  presence  of  solanine 
in  (Starke),  A.,  ii,  166. 
Trees,  occurrence  of  methylpentosan 
in  the  needles  and  leaves  of  (Sol- 
lied),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Vegetables,   presence  of   lecithin    in 
(Schlaodenhauffrn   and  Reeb), 
A.,  ii,  625. 
Vines,  influence  of  the  sun  on  (Berthe- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  421. 
nitrogenous  manuring  of  (  Wagker), 

A.,  ii,  284. 
phosphatic  manuring  of  (Patursl), 
A.,  ii,  284. 
Vineyards,  high  yielding,  conditions 
of    vegetation     in    (Muntz),    A., 
ii,  421. 
Weeds,  experiments  on  the  prevention 

of  (Voelcker),  a.,  ii,  350. 
Wheat  (Barnstein),  A.,  ii,  625. 
hard    and    soft   (Voelcker),    A., 

ii,  349. 
hard,   composition    of,   and  of  its 

gluten  (Fleurbnt),  A.,  ii,  102. 
effect  of  lithium  chloride  on  (Voelck- 
er), A.,  ii,  849. 
com^ition    of    the    products    of 
grinding,  by  millstones  and  by 
rollers  (Lindet),  A.,  ii,  102. 
Wheat   embryos,    triticonucleic   acid 
from  (Osborne  and  Harris),  A., 
i,  847. 
Wheat   grain,    origin   of  starch    in 
(DEHiiRAiN  and  Dupont),  A.,  ii,  100. 
Wheat  seed,  soaking  of,  in  solutions 
of  sodium  haloids  (Voelcker),  A., 
ii,  349. 

Soils. 
Boils,  sampling   of  (Leather),    T.,  . 
883  ;  P.,  ie02,  125. 
bacteriology  of  (Remt),  A.,  ii,  682. 
inoculation  of,  experiments  in  the 

(Stoklasa),  a.,  ii,  285. 
nitrification  in  different  (WrTHBRS 

and  Fraps),  A.,  ii,  576. 
decomposition  of  nitro^n compounds 
in,  by  lower  oi^nisms  (^&oer 
and  Schneidewind),  A.,  ii,  89. 
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Agkicultural  Chemistry:  Soils:— 
Soili,  ionisation  of,  in  relation  to  plant 
growth  (Plowman),  A.,  ii,  683. 
study  of  the  available  mineral  plant 

food  in  (Moore),  A,  ii,  422. 
effect  of  lime  on  the  insoluble  phos- 
phates in  (Sutherst),  A.,  ii,  471. 
effect  of  various  mechanical  condi- 
tions   of   the    same,    on    barley 
(Vanha),  a.,  ii,  41. 
suitable    for  chestnuts    (PicciOLi), 

A,,  ii,  285. 
heavy,   green  manuring  on  (Han- 

U8CH),  A.,  ii,  169. 
Jamaica,  mineral  in  (Leuscher),  A., 

ii,  286. 
loamy,    conditions  of    temperature 
and  moisture  of,   with   different 
crops  and  different  manures  (v. 
Seelhorst),  a.,  ii,  42. 
peat,    manurial     experiments     on 
(v.  Feilitzen),  a.,  ii,  627. 
action  of  potassium  manures  on 

(Baumaxn),  a.,  ii,  689. 
time    for    manuring,     espcially 
with  potassium  salts  (Tackk), 
A.^ii,  680. 
cjnemical  changes  in,  after  sovei-al 
years'  cultivation  and  manuring 
(V.  Feilitzen),  A,  ii,  527. 
causes  of  sterility  in  (Dumont), 
A.,  ii,  169. 
Silesian,   manurial  requirements  of 

(ScHULZE),  A.,  ii,  580. 
vegetable  (Schl<esing),  A.,  ii,  422. 
methods    of    anal3rsis.     See'  Main 
Index. 
Humns,  nitrogen  of  (Dojarenko),  A., 

ii,  285. 
Nitrification,    "  Nitrogen,      and 

Nitrogenous  Compounds  : — 
Kitrifleation,  studies  in  (Lipman),  A., 
ii,  428. 
in    different   soils    (Withers    and 
Fraps),  a.,  ii,  676. 
Kitrateg  and  nitrites,  decomposition 
of,    by   Bacteria    (Maassen),    A., 
•ii,  39. 
Nitrogen,  amount  of,  as  ammonia  and 
as  nitric  acid,  in  the  rain-water 
collected   at   Rothamsted   (Mil- 
ler), P.,  1902,  88. 
amount  of,  as  nitrates,  in  the  drainage 
through  nncropped  and  unman- 
nred  land  (Miller),  P.,  1908,  89. 
value  of  the,  in  Pvrenean  phosphates 

(Joffre),  a.,  li,  108. 
assimilation  of,  by  plants  (Brbfelb), 

A.,  ii,  844. 
free,  assimilation  of,  by  soil  bacteria 
without  symbiosis  with  Legumi- 
nosie  (Kuhn),  A.,  ii,  38. 


Agricultural  Chemistry  :  Soils  :— 
Kitroffen,  ammonium  as  direct  source 
of,  for  plants  (Kossowitsch),  A., 
ii,  684. 
manurial  value  of,   in   absence  of 
other  nutritive  substances  (WiL- 
farth),  a.,  ii,  526. 
.   effect  of,  on  nitrates  (Nobbe  and 
Richtek),  a.,  ii,  521. 
as  nitrates  and  as  ammonia,  manurial 
action  of  (Gerlach),  A.,  ii,  528. 
effect  of  alinit,  cow  dung,  peat, 
and   straw  on    the   action    of 
(Gerlach),  A.,  ii,  680. 
Kitrogen   eomponnds,  decomposition 
of,  in  soil  by  lower  organisms  (Kru- 
OER  and  Schneidewind),  A.,  ii,  39. 
Bacteria,      nitrogen-assimilating,    in 
soils  (Neumann),  A.,  ii,  168. 
soil,   process    for    inoculation  with 
(Farbenfabriken   vorm,     F. 
Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  ii,  164. 
assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by, 
without  symbiosis  with  Legu- 
minoste  (KtJHN),  A.,  ii,  38. 
Denitriflcation    (Weissenbbro),    A., 
ii,  470. 

Water. 
Waters,    Indian    saline    (Leather), 

T.,887;  P.,  1902,127. 
Drainage  water  (Creydt,  v.  Seel- 
horst, and  Wilms),  A.,  ii,  45. 
through  uncropped  and  unmanured 
land,    amounts    of  nitrogen,    as 
nitrates,    and    chlorine    in    the 
(Miller),  P.,  1902,  89. 
Bain-water,  amounts  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonia  and  as  nitric  acid,  and  of 
chlorine    in      the,      collected     at 
Rothamsted    (Miller),    P.,    1902, 
88. 
Manures  and  Mantirino  Experi- 
ments : — 
Xanares,  single,  influenceof,  on  barley 
(Vanha),  A.,  ii,  102. 
influence  of,  on  the  composition  of 

potatoes  (Sutherst),  A.,  ii,  108. 
methods    of    analysis.    See    Main 
Index. 
Alinit  (Schulze),  A.,  ii,  844. 
Ammoniacal   manorei,    use    of,    on 
calcareous  soils  (Giustiniani),  A., 
ii,  42. 
Ammoninm  salts  and  sodium  nitrate, 
relative  manurial  value  of  (Wag- 
ner), A.,  ii,  43. 
sulphate,  after  effect  of  (Kloepper), 
A.,  ii,  580. 
Basic  slag,  effect  of  soil  moisture  on 
the   action   of,   as    compared   with 
bone-meal  and  superphosphate  (v. 
Seelhorst),  .\.,  ii,  580. 
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AORICULTTTRAL  ChBMIBTRY  :  MANURES  :- 

BmIo  lUg,  mixtures  of  martin-Bl^  and 
degelatiniBed  bone-meal  as  diluents 
for    (Dafert     and    Pilz),    A., 
ii,  103. 
Bone-meal,  effect  of  soil  moisture  on 
the  action  of,  as  compared  with 
basic    slag    and    superphosphate 
(V.  Seelhorst),  a.,  ii,  680. 
manurial  action  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  (Kellnbr  and  BdrrcuER), 
A.,  ii,  528. 
Caleivm  and  magnmrinm,  relation  of, 
to  plant  growth  (Mat),  A.,  ii,  346, 
628;    (LoBW),    A.,    ii,   350,    689; 
(Loew  and  May),  A.,  ii,  622 ;  (  AbA  ; 
Furata),  a.,  ii,  689. 
Caloivm  compounds,  manurial  action 
of  some  (Meter),  A.,  ii,  44. 
salts,  influence  of,  on  plant  growth 

(Pethybridge),  a.,  ii,  623. 
carbide  residues  as  manure  (Ger- 

lach),  a.,  ii,  582. 
carbonate,  effect  of,  in  the  soil  on 
the  development  of   leguminous 
plants  (Schvlze),  A.,  ii,  580. 
oxide  {lime),  effect  of,  on  the  in- 
soluble phosphates  in  the  soil 
(Stttherst),  a.,  ii,  471. 
as  a  manure  for  cereals  (Loew), 

A.,  ii,  689. 
necessity  of,  for  seedlings  (v.  For- 

thiem),  a.,  ii,  626. 
and  magnesia  in  burnt  lime  and 
marls,  experiments  with  (Ul- 
brioht),  a.,  ii,  581. 
phosphate,    precipitated,    manurial 
experiments  with  (Sodbrbaum), 
A.,  ii,  350. 
Bzoratioii  of  eowi,  manurial  value  of 

(Sweester),  a.,  ii,  170. 
Farmjrard  manure,  aerobic  fermenta- 
tion of  (Dupont),  a.,  ii,  577. 
value  of  the  nitrogen  in  and   its 
estimation  (Pfeiffer,  Lrm Her- 
mann, RiBCKE,  and  Bloch),  A., 
ii,  423. 
Oroon  mamiriiiff  (Pitbch),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Guuio,   Australian    bat,   minerals  in 

(MacIvor),  a.,  ii,  460. 
Xaiaite,  manurial  value  of  (Qbrlach), 
A.,  ii,  170. 
effect  of,  as  manure  on  the  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  plants  (Ennen- 
baoh),  a.,  ii,  622. 
value  of  **  forty  per  cent  potassium 
salts  "  as  compared  with  (M  aerck- 
ER    and    Schneidbwikd),    A., 
ii,  581. 
Hnrnovs  inbotanees,  effect  of,  on  the 
inoculation    of   leguminous    plants 
(Nobbb  and  Riohter),  A.,  ii,  521. 


Agricultural  Chemistby:  Manures  :~ 
Magnetiam     oomyonndf,     manurial 
action  of  vanous  (Meyer),   A., 
ii,  45. 
See  also  under  Calcium. 
Peat  ash  as  manure  (Boes),  A.,  ii,  471. 
Phosphates,   insoluble,    in    the   soil, 
effect  of  lime  on  the  (SLnrHERsr), 
A.,  ii,  471. 
manurial  value  of  various  (Kellkbr 

and  Bottghbr),  A.,  ii,  851. 
relative  value  of  different  (Priax- 

isohnikoff),  a.,  ii,  169. 
Pyrenean,  value  of  the  nitrogen  in 

fJoFFRB),  A.,  ii,  108. 
soil,  soluble  in  water  (Sohlqbsino), 
A.,  ii,  626. 
Phosphatie  mannns,  solubility  of,  in 
some  organic  acids  (Suthbrbt),  A., 
ii,  44. 
Phoiphorie  acid,  solution  of,  in  soil 
water  (Paturel),  A.,  ii,  688. 
of  crude  phosphates,  relative  power 
of  agricultural  plants  to  utilize 
(Kossowitsoh),  a.,  ii,  689. 
Potatsiiim,influence  of,  on  plant  growth 
(Pethybridge  ;WiLFARTH,  Wim- 
MER,  ROmer,  Mayer,  Kat2,  and 
Qeisthoff),  a.,  ii,  623. 
manurial  experiments  with,  on  sugar 
beet  in  1900  (Aumann),  A.,  ii,  581. 
Potassiiim  mannns,  plot  and  pot  ex- 
periments    on     the     value     of 
(Schulze),  a.,  ii,  581. 
action  of,  on  peat  land  (Baumann), 
A.,  ii,  689. 
Potaisinm    salts,    high    per    cent., 
manurial  value  of  (Gerlach),  A., 
ii,  170. 
forty  per   cent,   manurial  experi- 
ments with,  on  potatoes  on  peat 
soil  (Tackr),  a.,  ii,  687. 
value  of  forty  per  cent,  as  compared 
with    kainite    (Maercker    and 
Schneidewind),  a.,  ii,  581. 
Sodium  chloride,  influence  of,  on  plant 
growth      (Pethybridge),      A., 
li,  623. 
nitrate  and  ammonium  salts,  relative 
manurial  value  of  (Wagner), 
A.,  ii,  43. 
manurial  experiments  with,  in  the 
red  wine  district    of   Ahrthal 
(Kulisoh),  a.,  ii,  48. 
Snporphoiphate,  effect  of  soil  moistiire 
on  the  action  of,  as  compared  with 
basic  slag  and  bone-meal  (v.  Seel- 
horst), A.,  ii,  580. 
free    acid    in    (Ostbrsktzrr),    A., 
ii,  478. 
XannriBg   ezporimonti   (Sbbblien), 
A.,  ii,  44. 
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Air.    See  Atmospheric  air. 

Alsnine,  derivative  of  (Fischer),  A., 

i,  350. 
AlsnylaUni&eoarbozylio     acid,     ethyl 

ester  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  361. 
Albaspidin,  constitution  of  (Boerm),  A., 

i,  38. 
Albamin,   the    chemistry  of   (Ko.ssel  ; 
Salkowski),  a.,  i,  128. 
and  salts,  molecular  concentration  of 
solutions     of     (Frbdericq),    A., 
ii,  646. 
decomposition   of  (Denkstedt),  A., 

i,  128. 
fission  of,  by  papayotin  (Emmerlino), 

i,  407,  408. 
formation  of  carbamide  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  (JoLLEs),  A.,  i,  331. 
crystalline,  from  the  white  of  crows' 

eggs  (Worms),  A.,  i,  65. 
from  yolk  of  egg,  carbohydrate  groups 

in  (Neuberg),  A.,  i,  192. 
crystalline,  from  the  serum  of  horses' 

blood  (Maximowitsch),  A.,  i,  66. 
new  test  for,  in  urine  (Pollacci),  A.» 
ii,  369. 
Albumin,     aoid-,      estimation    of,     in 
digestive  mixtures  (Hawk  and  Gies), 
A.,  ii,  635. 
Albumin,  egg-,  formation  and  estimation 
of  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids  in  the 
iodination  of  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  251. 
action  of  alkali  hydroxides  on  (Paal), 

A.,  i,  658. 
acetone  from   crystallised  (Orqler), 

A.,  i,  407. 
phosphoric  acid  esters  from  (Begh- 
hold),  a.,  i,  881. 
Albumins  of  white  of  egg  (L^xostein), 
A.,  i,  65. 
detection  of,   in  urine  (Portes  and 
DESMOULifeRE),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Albumins,  nitrated  (Losw),  A.,  i,  66. 
Albumin-like  substances,  synthesis  of 

(Walthrr),  a.,  i,  203. 
Albuminoids.    See  Proteids. 
Albumoid  of  l)one  (Hawk  and  Gies), 

A.,  i,  408;  ii,  518. 
Albumosc,   crystalline   urinary    (Grut- 
TERiNK  and  DB  Graaff),  a.,  ii,  276. 
Olyco-albumose   and    Thio-albumose 
(Pick),  A.,  ii,  673. 
Albumoscs,  change  produced  in,  by  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  (Glaess- 
ner),  a.,  i,  156. 
action    of    papain    and    rennin    on 
(Kura^eff),  a.,  i,  731. 
Alcaptonuria  (Mittelbach),  A.,  ii,  160  ; 

(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  417. 
Alcohol.    See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  OeH]40,  from  the  hydrocarbon 
CgHij  (Delacre),  a.,  i,  79. 


Alcohol,   OgH^eO,    from   the   action   of 

nitrous  acid  on  the  amine  CgHifN 

(Speranski),  a.,  i,  342. 
CgHieO,  from  the  action  of  sodium  on 

tetrahydro-p-tolyl     methyl    ketone 

(Wallach  and  Rahn),  A.,  i,  723. 
CgHigO,  from  the  reduction  of  pule- 

genone  (Wallach  and  Thede),  A., 

1,  724. 
C2SH3ON3,  ethers  of,  and  compound  of, 

with  phenol  (Fischer  and  Weiss), 

A.,  i,  402. 
Alcoholic  fermentation.    See  Fermenta- 
tion, 
liquids,  estimation   of    fusel   oil   in 

(Beckmann),  a.,  ii,  178. 
Alcohols,  synthesis  of,  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium organic  compounds  (Griq- 

nard),  a.,  i,  142;  (Koxowaloff), 

A.,  i,  836. 
formation  of,   by  the  electrolysis  of 

salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (Hofer  and 

Moest),  a.,  i,  736. 
decomposition  of  (Nbf),  A.,  i,  8. 
etherihcation  of  (Fischer  and  Weiss), 

A.,  i,  402. 
quantitative   etherification   and  esti- 
mation of  (Vbrlet  and  Bolsino), 

A.,  ii,  54. 
action  of,  on  the  sodium  compounds  of 

other  alcohols  (Guerbbt),  A.,  i,  657. 
action  of,  on  esters  (Henrt),  A.,  i,  736. 
action  of,  on  quinone  (Enoevenagel 

and  BI^ckel),  A.,  i,  106. 
action    of    zinc    methyl    on    (Tol- 

katsoheff),  a.,  i,  9. 
transformation   of,    into   unsaturated 

h^^drocarbons  (Zelinsry  and  Zbli- 

koff),  a.,  i,  2. 
Alcohols,  cyclic,  heat  of  combustion  of 

(Zuboff),  a.,  i,  144. 
tertiary,    syntheses     of,     by    means 

of    organo-magnesium    compounds 

(Zelinsky  and  Gutt),  A.,  i,  70. 
Alcohols,  fatty,  higher,  condensation  of 

(BIarkownikofe  and  Zuboff),  A., 

i,5. 
monohydric,    and    their    ethers    and 
metallic  derivatives,dissociation  of 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  6. 

and  their  aqueous  solutions,  flashing 
points  of  (Raikow),  A. ,  i,  588. 
Alcohols,  lower,  properties  of  mixtures 

of,  with  benzene,  and  with  benzene 

and  water  (Yoxtng  and  Fortby), 

T.,  739;  P.,  1902, 105. 
properties  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 

(YOUNG  and  Fortey),  T.,  717;  P., 

1902,  105. 
Alcohols,  primary,  synthesis  of  (Grig- 
NARD     and    Tissier),   A.,    i,    198 ; 
(Blaise),  A.,  i,  357. 
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Alcohols,  Moondary,  with  an  acetylenic 
linking,  synthesis  of  (MouRiu  and 
Dbsmots),  a.,  i,  289. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Poxzio),  A., 
i,  134. 
Alcohols,    unsaturated,    and   saturated 

glycols,    isomerisation    of   (Lieben), 

A.,  i,  336;  (Kondakopf),  A.,  i,  583. 
Alcohols  and  Phenols.    See  also  :— 

7-Acetoxy-2-phenyl-4-l>en2yM  :4- 
benzopyranol. 

4-Aoetylaminophenol. 

Acetylcarbinol  {acetol). 

Ally!  alcohol,  i* 

/9-Allylbenzene  glycol. 

Amvl  alcohols. 

Antnragallol. 

Anthranols. 

Arabitol. 

Aspidinol. 

Benzhydrol. 

Benzhydryl- 6  -  fluorenol. 

1 :4-  Benzopyranols. 

4-Benzoylaminophenol. 

Benzoylthymol. 

6-Bensoyl-l  :2:4-zylenol. 

6-BenzoyM  :4 :2-xylenol. 

Benzyl  alcohol. 

Boletol. 

Borneols. 

Batyl  alcohols. 

Butylene  chlorohydrins. 

a-MoBatyl-/3-  wopropyltriraethylene 
glycol. 

Camphanylcarbinol. 

Camphenylcarbinol. 

Camphyl  glycols. 

Catechol 

isoChavibetol. 

Chlorohydrins. 

Cholesterols. 

Chrysanthrol. 

Cineol. 

Cresols. 

^'-Cumenol. 

Decinyl  alcohol. 

Decyl  alcohol. 

a7-Decy]ene  glycol. 

Dehydrocamphylcarbinol. 

Dehydromenthylcarbinol. 

Dehydropyrodypnopinacolyl  alcohol. 

Dibutyl  alcohol. 

DiethylcarbinoL 

Diheptyl  alcohol. 

Dihydroisophoryl  glycols. 

1 :5-Dihydroxyanthranol. 

Dihydroxydibenzylmesitylene. 

Dihydroxy-2:4-diphenyl-l:4-benzo- 
pyranols. 

2: 4'-Dihydroxydiphenylmethane. 

Dihydroxyhexane. 

Dibydroxyhydroanthranols. 


Alcohols  and  Phenols.     See : — 
Dihydroxvmethylteribntylallyl- 

carbinol. 
2:8-Dihydroxynaphthalene. 
Dihydroxynonane. 
9:1 0-Dlhydroxyphenanthrene. 
Dihydroxy-2-phcnyl-l  :4-benso- 

pyranoia. 
I>inydroxy-2-phenyl-4-  benzylidene- 

1 :4-benzopyranols. 
DimethoxyanhydroglycogalloL 
a/3-DimethoxydihydrouoeagenoL 
2:4-Dimethoxydimetiiyl-d-metliyl-  and 

•5-bromomethyl-l  -phenol. 
8 :6-Diniethoxy-2-methylcarbinol-6- 

aminophenol. 
Dimethoxy-2-phenyl-  4  -benzy  lidene  - 

1 :4-benzopyranok. 
Dimethyltsoamylcarbinol . 
DimethylheptenoL 
/3c-Diniethylhexane-3€-diol. 
1 :3-Diniethyle^2ohexanoL 
Dimethylhydroxyethylamine. 
2-a-Dimethyloletnylqninoline. 
2-Dimethylolmethyl-S-methyl  - 

qainoline. 
Dimethylpentadecylcarbinol. 
1 :3-DimethylqA;/(>pentanoL 
Dimethylpinacone. 
Dinaphthapyranol. 
Dinaphthaxanthhydrol. 
Dinaphthylene  glycol. 
2:2'-DiphenoI. 
Diphenylacetylenecarbinol. 
Diphenyl-|)-anisylcarbinol. 
ac  -Diphenyl-A-pentanol. 
Dipicraminophenol. 
2:5-Dipropyloxyqainol. 
Diiiylene  glycol. 
Erythritols. 
Ethanolmethylamine. 
Ethyl  alcohol. 
Ethylcatechol. 
Ethylene  glycol. 
Ethylphenols. 
3-Ethylpiperidyl-4-ethanol. 
3-Ethylpyridyl-4.ethanol. 
3-  Ethyl-4-pyridyl  propanediol. 
Eugenol. 
i«)Eugenol. 
Fenchyl  alcohol. 
Furfnryl  alcohol. 
o-Furfuryl-/3-octinyl  alcohol. 
a-Fiirfuryl-/8-octinylcarbinol. 
Furfnrylphenylacetylenecarbinol. 
Geraniol. 

Gluco-o-hydroxyphenylethylearbinol. 
Glycerol. 
Guaiacol. 
7-i;soHeptanol. 
Heptylene  glycol. 
Hexahydroxydiphenyl. 
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Alooholf  and  Phenoli.    Sec  :— 
/3€-Hexanediol. 
Hexyl  alcohols. 


Uexylene  glycol. 

p-cijcloHexylphejn 

Hydro-a-antorol. 


Hydrobenzoin. 

Hydroqoinizarol. 

p-Hydroxybenzyl  alcohol. 

1  -o-Hydroxybenzyl-4-methylcycfe- 

hexanol-2. 
4-a-Hydroxybutyl-l  :8-dimethyl- 

benzene. 
2-o-Hydroxybutyl-l:8:5-trimethyl- 

benzene. 
1  -Hydroxycamphene. 
Hydroxy-i^-camyl  alcohols. 
Hydroxy-i^-comylene  771-glycoL 


Hydroxydibenzylan  th  racene, 
ydrow 

thalene. 


a-Hydroxydihydroisoeuffenol. 
7-Hydroxy-2-j}-diinethyianiliiioDaph- 


4-a-Hydroxyethyl'  1  -ethylbenzene. 
4-a-HydroxyethyM -mono- and  -l:8-di- 

meUiylbenzenes. 
Hydroxyothylnitrocarbamide. 
a-Hydroxy-|^ethylphenol. 
a-Hydroxyhexad6cyM:d-di-  and 

-1 :8:5-tri-methylDenzenes. 
Hydroxyhydroanthranol. 
Hydroxymesi  ty  lene. 
o-Hydroxy-/5-methoxydihy  dro  w- 

eugenol. 
Hydroxyphenanthrenes. 
Hydroxyphenoxozone. 
7-Hydroxy-2-phenyM  :4-benzo- 

g^ranol. 
ydroxy-2-phenyl-4-benzylidcne- 


iiyi-4 
01. 


l:4-benzopyTanoL 
7  -(or  6-)Hy<uoxy-2-phenyl-4-benzyl- 

idene-5-(or  7-)nietnyM:4-benzo- 

pyranol. 
o-Hydroxyphenylethylcarbinol. 
Hydroxyphenylpyridazine. 
2-Hydroxy-8-pbenylquinoxaline. 
4-a-Hydroxypropy  1-1  -methylbenzene. 
2-a-Hydroxy  propyl-!  :8 :5-trimothyl- 

benzene. 
Hydroxytetraphenylmethane. 
2-Hydroxy-l  :8:5-trimethylbenzene. 
p-Hydroxytriphenylcarbinol. 
»-Hydroxytriphenylmethane. 
Hydroxy-xylene. 
(i-Linalol. 
Mannitol. 
Menthol. 
Menthylcarbinol. 
Menthyl  glycoL 
2 :8-Methoxynaphthol. 
8-Methoxyphenol. 
7-Metho3cy-2.phenyl-l  :4-ben2o- 

pyi-anof. 


idene-6-(or  7-)-methyl-l:4-benzo- 


iyl-4-b 
rl-l:4-l 


Aloohols  and  Phenoli.    See  :— 
7-Methozy-2-phenyI-4-benzylidene 

l:4-benzopyranol. 
7-(or5-)Metnoxy-2-phenyl-4-benzyl- 

idene-6-( 

pyianol. 
p-  Methoxy  triphenylcarbinol. 
Methyl  alcohol. 
m-Methylbenzenyl-p-aniino-m-thio- 

xylenol. 
MethyHtbronioxyloqainol. 
Methylenebisdimethylphloroglucinol. 
Methylethylbutylcarbinol. 
l-Methyl-S-ethylci 


hylcy<^pentanol-8. 


hyi" 
Methylheptenol. 
Methyl-/9-heptinylcarbi 
Methylheptylcarbinol. 


Methylnonylcarbinol. 

Methyl-iS-octinvlcarbinol. 

2-a-Methylolethyl-8-methylquinoliue. 

/3-Methylp6ntane-i39-diol. 

Methykj^c^pentanols. 

Methylphloroglucinol. 

Methylpropylcarbinol. 

f-Metnyl-/3-i«?propyl-«7-hexylene 

glycol. 
1  -Methyl-4-<^-qainol. 
Naphthols. 
Noninyl  alcohol. 
Nonyl  alcohol. 
Octenyl  alcohol. 
Octyl  alcohols. 
Octylene  glycols. 
Pentaerythritol. 
Phenanthraqainol. 
2-Fhenanthrol. 
PhenoL 
Phenols. 
^-Phenols. 

Pheno-a-naphthaxanthhydrol. 
Phenylacetylenemethylcarbinol. 
5-Phenyl-8:5-dimethylpAenonaphth- 

acridol. 
a-Phenyl-iS-heptinyl  alcohol. 
l-Phenyl-8-methyfbenziminazoleol. 
Phenyunethylpropylcarbinol. 
o-Phenyl-/5-octinyl  alcohoL 
PhloToglncinol. 
PhytosteroL 
Pinacone. 
Propyl  alcohols. 
cycZoPropyldimethylcarbinol. 
Propylene  glycol. 
PulenoL 

PyridyWichlorohydroxyquinol. 
2-PyridyImethylcarbinol. 
2-Pyridylpropanediol. 
Pyrodypnopinacol  alcohol. 
PyrogaDoL 
Qninol. 
tff-Qiiinols. 
Besorcinol. 
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Alcoholi  and  Phenoli.     See  :— 
Rhamnitol. 
Sabinene  alcohol. 
Saligenin. 
Sitosterol. 
Storesinol. 
Styresinol. 

Styiylmethylcarbinol. 
Terpene  alcohols. 
A«'»-Terpen-l-ol. 
Terpineols. 
Tetra-acetylgluco-o-hydroxyphenyl- 

ethylcarbinol. 
Tetra-acetylmannitol. 
Tetramethylefiamiuobenzhjrdrol. 
1 :3:4:5-Tetramethylbenziinmazoleo]. 
Thvmol. 
Tolaquinol. 
7^.Tolylamino-77l-hyd^oxybenzylalco- 

Trianisylcarbinol. 

McTricapryl  alcohol;  ^ 

1 :8:9-Tnbydroxyhexah  vdrocymene. 

2:8 :8-Trihydroxyiiaphtnalene. 

1 :8:9-Trihydroxyterpane. 

Tiihydroxyterpineol. 

8 :5 :6-Trimethyl- A*"*-  dihydrocatechol. 

Tiimethjrlenecarbinol. 

2:4 :4-Tnmethylc^c^hexaDol. 

TriphenylcarbinoL 

Trip '    -^-•-  ' 


Uuaecane-/iy-dioL 
Undecyl  alcohol. 


!i[anthhydrol. 
Xylenob. 
XyloquiDhydrone. 
XyloquinoLs. 
Aleohols.    See  alao  Glycols. 
Paraldehyde,  action  of,  on  o-nitroso- 

benzoic  aaid  (Ciamiciaiy  and  Sil- 

beb),  a.,  i,  878. 
Aldehydehydraiones,  nitro-,    redaction 
of  (Bambeboeb  and  Frei),  A.,  i,  404. 
Aldehjdet,   RCHMe'CHO,  preparation 

of  (Bougault),  a.,  i,  462. 
formation  of,   by  the  electrolysis  of 

salts  of  the  fatty  adds  (Hofeb  and 

Moest),  a.,  i,  786. 
formation  of,   from  ^-chloro-alcohols 

(Krassvsky),  a.,  i,  425. 
formation  of,  from  hydrochlorides  of 

imino-ethers  (Hemle),  A.,  i,  790. 
formation  of,  from  haloid  deriyatives 

of     olefines      (Krassvskt),      A., 

i,  261. 
synthesis  of  (Bottveault  and  Wahl), 

A.,i,582. 
isolation  of  (Chxmische  Fabrik  vox 

Hxtden),  a.,  i,  876;  (Kevbero 

and  Neimann),  A.,  i,  572 ;  (Fbeund 

and  Sohakdsk),  A.,  i,  696. 


Aldehydes,  behaviour  of,  towards  Tesla 

rays  (Eauffmann),  A.,  ii,  191. 
reduction-potential    of    (Baur),   A., 

i,  77. 
decomposition  of  (Nef),  A.,  i,  8. 
interaction    of,    with    acid   chlorides 

(Lees),  P.,  1906,  213. 
action  of  acid  chlorides  on,  in  presence 

of    zinc   chloride    (Descud£),   A., 

i,  149,  389,  451. 
condensation    of,   with  ethyl    cyano- 

acetate  (Guareschi),  A.,  i,  819. 
action  of,  on  hvdramines  (Knorr  and 

Matthes),  a.,  i,  56. 
action  of,  on  hydiazobenzene  and  its 

substitution    deriyatives    (Rassow 

and  RiTLKE),  A.,  i,  404. 
condensation  of,  with  acetvlenic  hydro- 
carbons (MouREU  and   Dbshots), 

A.,  i,  289. 
condensation    of,    with    methylamine 

and  ethylamine  (Andreb),  A.,  i,  210. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  phenyl- 

hydrazine-p-sulphonic  acid  (Biltz, 

Mau£,  and  Sieden),  A.,  i,  571. 
action     of,     on     6-phenyl-2-methyl- 

pyridine  (Thorausch),  A.,  i,  234 ; 

(Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  827. 
test  for,  in  urine  (Rieoler),  A.,  ii,  585. 
Aldehydes  of  the  aootie  series,  synthesis 

of,  by  means  of  nitromethane  (Bou- 

VBAULT  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  691. 
Aldehydes,  aromatie,  influence  of  intra- 

nuclefld  substituents  on  the  reactiTity 

of  (Posner),  a.,  i,  622. 
action  of  solid  alkalis  on  (Raikow 

and  Raschtakow),  A.,  i,  721. 
condensation  of,  with  amines  (Dim- 
roth  and  Zoeppritz),  A.,  i,  292. 
condensation   of,  with   malononitrile 

(Waltbb),  a.,  i,  878. 
condensation   of,  with   nitromethane 

(Bouvsault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  682. 
condensation   of,  with   pyrroles   and 

ethereal  pyrrolecarbox3rlates  (Feist), 

A.,  i,  490 ;  (Vorlander),  A.,  i,  662. 
acetates  from  (Farbenfabrikkn  yobm. 

F.  Bayer  h  Co.),  A.,  L,  102. 
Aldehydes.    See  also:-- 
Acetaldehyde. 
Acetaldol. 
Aldol,  CjjHieO,. 
Anisaldehyde. 
Aromadendral. 
Benzaldehyde. 
Benzylidenedivanillin. 
Berberinaldehyde. 
BromsL 
Butaldehydes. 
Oamphenaldehyde. 
Carbonylchloroaldehydes. 
Chloral. 
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Aldehydes.    See : — 
Cinnamaldehyde. 
cyctoOitrals. 
Cmninaldohyde. 
7i-Decaldehyde. 

8 :4-Dimethoxyhydratropaldeliyde. 
Dimethoxyinethylenedioxyhydratrop- 

aldehyde. 
|7-Dimethylamin  obenzaldehy  de. 
Diphenylacetaldehyde. 
a/S-Diphenyl-aa-diphenylthiolethane- 

2.al. 
m-Ethozybenzaldehyde. 
Formaldehyde. 
Furfaraldehyde. 
Heptaldehyde. 
isoHexaldehyde. 
Hydroxyaldehydes. 
Hydroxybenzaldehydes. 
Hydroxymethylsahcylaldehyde. 
JMlalonic  dialdehyde. 
Mesoxalic  semi-aldehyde. 
Metaformaldehyde. 
o-Methoxybenzaldehyde. 
p-Meti^oxyhydratropaldehyde. 
Methylglyceraldehyde. 
2-Methyl-6-i9opropyl-tetra-  and  -hexa- 

hydrobenzaldehyde. 
Metuylsalicylaldehyde. 
n-Nonaldehyde. 
n-Octaldehyde. 
(Enanthaldehyde. 
Paraldehyde. 
ParaldoL 

^-Phenylpropaldehyde. 
Piperonal. 

8-Qainolinealdehyde. 
Sttccinaldehyde. 
Saccindiald^yde. 
Tolnaldehydes. 
2:2:4-Trimethyl-teti'a-      and     -hoxa- 

hydrobenzafdehyde. 
Trioxymethylene. 
isoYaleraldehyde. 
Vanillin. 
iS-Aldehydic     aeids,     optically     active 
esters   of   (Lafwobth    and    Hann), 
T.,     1491,    1499;     P.,     1902,     144, 
145. 
Aldehydo^rioUoroqninoc^iohloride,    and 
its  oxime  and  semiearbazone  (Biltz 
and  Kammann),  A.,  1,  162. 
p-AldehydohydraiobeBieiie,    anilide    of 

(Alway),  a.,  i,  697. 
2-Aldeh7do-6:6-methozybenBoyl  chloride 
(apianic     chloride)      (Mkyer),      A., 
i,  31. 
8-iLldehydonaphthoie    aeid    (naphthal- 

dehydic  acid),  and  its  methyl  ester 

(ZiNK),  A.,  i,  159. 
condensation  of,  with  acetone  and  with 

acetophenone  (Zink),  A.,  i,  34. 


Aldol,   CisU^qOo,  from  cinnamaldehyde 
and    isobutaidehyde     (Michel   and 
Spitzauer),  a.,  i,  292. 
Aldol  (acetcUdol),  viscid,  and  Paraldol 

(Nowak),  a.,  i,  260. 
Alga,  green,  assimilation  of  carbon  by  a 

(Oharfentibr),  a.,  ii,  419. 
Alg8B,  the  wax  of,  and  its  relation  to 
petroleum  (Krasmer  and  Spilker), 
A.,  i,  333. 
fresh-water,    effect    of    methylal    on 
(BouiLHAC),  A.,  ii,  40. 
Alinit.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Aliiarin   methyl   ether   (Qbabbb    and 

Adbrs),  a.,  1,  43. 
Alisazin,  a-amino-,  acetyl  and  benzoyl 
deriyatives  of  (Schultz  and  Erber), 
A.,  i,  299. 
/9-amino-,     dibenzoyl     derivative    of 

(Schultz  and  Erbbr),  A.,  i,  299. 
bromo-/9-amino-   (Badischb    Anilin- 
k  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  477. 
Alkali,  reaction  of,  with  chloral  hydrate 
(BOttobr  and  Eotz),  A.,  i,  669. 
free,  titration  of,  in  presence  of  nitrites 
(Abndt),  A.,ii,  630. 
Alkali  earbonates,  action  of  higher  fatty 
acids  on  (Elimont),  A.,  i,  132. 
hydroxides,  silicates  and  solphates, 
analysis  of  mixtures  of  (Lunoe 
and  LOHOFER),  A.,  ii,  105. 
chlorides,  electrolysis  of,  with  carbon 
anodes  (Spbobsbeb),  A.,  ii,  198. 
electrolyaiB  of,  with  platinised  elec- 
trodes (Fobrsteb  and  Muller), 
A.,  ii,  640. 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of,  current 
and  energy   efficiencies  obtained 
in  the  (Foebsteb  and  Muller), 
A.,  ii,  240. 
decomposition    of    (Volney),    A., 

ii,  70. 
compounds    of,    with    aluminium 
chloride  (Baud),  A.,  ii,  142. 
qyanamides  (Deutsche  Gold-  &  Sil- 

ber-Soheide-Anstalt),  A.,i,  854. 
hydroxides,  behaviour  of  picric  acid 
towards  boiling  (Wedekind  and 
HABUssEBMANy),  A.,  i,  867. 
or  hydrogen  carbonate,  estimation 
of,  in  presence  of  normal  alkali 
carbonate  (Ridekoub),  A.,  ii,  49 ; 
(NoBTH  and  Lee),  A.,  ii,  356  . 
metals,  peroxides  of  (Calyert),  A., 

u,  10. 
thiocyanates,     action     of     mercuric 
bromide  on  the  (Qrossmann),  A., 
i,  749. 
works,  electrical,  analyses  required  for 
(James  and  Bitchey),  A.,  ii,  474. 
Alkalimeter,  new  form  of  (Dayib),  A., 
ii,  428. 
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Alkalimetry,    gasometric    method    for 

(Riegler),  a.,  ii,  696. 
Alkaline-earth     metals,    arsenides     of 
(Lebeau),  a.,  ii,  395. 
sulphides,     phosphorescence    of    (de 
Visser),  a.,  ii,  237. 
Alkali-proteid,  glohulin  as  (Wolff  and 

Smits),  a.,  i,  67. 
Alkalif,  normal,  in  acidimetry  (Jung- 

CLAU88EN),  A.,  11,  46. 

solid,  action  of,  on  aromatic  alde- 
hydes (Raikow  and  Raschtanow), 
A.,  i,  721. 

microchemical  test  for  acids  and 
(Emich),  a.,  ii,  45. 

estimation  of,  in  Portland  cement  aud 
natural  cements  (Stillman),  A., 
ii,  175. 

indirect    estimation     of,    in    waters 
(Fisher),  A.,  ii,  '474. 
Alkaloidal    salti,   extraction    of,    from 

aqueous    solutions    (Springer),    A., 

ii,  542. 
Alkaloids      of     Argeinone      niexicana 

(SCHLOTTERBECK),  A.,  ii,  101. 

of  Corydalis  cava  (Gadamer,  Ziegen- 

BBiN,  and  Wagner),  A.,  i,  806, 891. 
of  Solarium  ckenopodinum  (Sage),  A., 

ii,  282. 
oi  Stylcplwrum  diphyllum  (Schloiter- 

BECK  and  Watkinb),  A.,  ii,  101. 
extraction    of,    from    acid    solutions 

(Springer),  A.,  ii,  542. 
extraction  of,   from  alkaline   liquids 

(Springer),  A.,  i,  390. 
action  of  Caro's  reagent  on  (Springer), 

A.,  i,  485. 
intensifying   action  of,   on  oxidising 

agents  (Schaer),  A.,  ii,  140,  603. 
natural  immunity  against  (Ellinger), 

A.,  ii,  162. 
compounds  of,  with  thallic  haloids  and 

hjdracids  (Renz),  A.,  i,  398, 822. 
limits  of  sensitiveness  of  precipitants 

of  (Springer),  A.,  ii,  548. 
diadd,  the  alkalimetric  factors  of  some 

(Gordin),  a.,  ii,  186. 
microchemical    detection    of    (Pozzi- 

EscoT),  A.,  ii,  483,  710;  (Surre), 

A.,  ii,543. 
estimation  of,  in  kola  nut  and  its  fluid 

extracts  (Warin),  A.,  ii,  483. 
separation     of,    from    urine     (Doii- 

browski),  a.,  ii,  683. 
Alkaloid!.     See  also  :— 
Adenine. 

Anhydrolupinine. 
Arecaidine. 
Arecoline. 
Arginine. 
Atropine. 
Atroticine. 


Alkaloid! .     See  :— 
Benzoyllupinine. 
Berberiue. 
Brucidine. 
Brucine. 
Cafleine. 
Canadine. 

Cevadine  {verairine). 
Choline. 
Cinchonidine. 
Cinchonifine. 
Cinchonine. 
a^^Cinchonine. 
^Cinchonines. 
CinchotincL 
Cinnamylquiuine. 
Cocaine. 
/-Coniine. 
isoConiine. 
isoCoiybulbine. 
Corycayaminc. 
Corycavine. 
Corydaldine. 
Corydaline. 
Corydine. 
Corytuberine. 
Cotarnine. 
Creatine. 
Creatinine. 
Cynoglossine-Riedel. 
Cystine. 

Dehydrocoiydaline. 
Dihydroberberine. 
Dimethyl-lnpuline . 
3 :8-Dimetbylxanthine. 
Diphylline. 
Ec^onine. 
Eraosine. 
8-Ethylxanthine. 
Eucaines. 
Guanine. 
Histidine. 

Hydroxycinchotine. 
Hyoscine. 
Ibogaine. 
Ibogine. 
Iponine, 
Landanine. 
(2-Lupanine. 
Lupinine. 
Lysatinine. 
Lysine. 

ouoMeroquinenine. 
l-Methyl-Z-coniine. 
n-Methylgranatanine. 
Methyl-lupuline. 
Methylmorphime  thines . 
8-Methylxanthijie. 
Morphigenine. 
Morphine. 
Nicotianine. 
Nicotine. 
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Alkaloids.    See:— 

Osuine. 

Oxycotarnine. 

Ozymorphine, 

Physostigmine. 

Pilocarpine. 

8-  (isoPropylxan  tliine. 

Protopine. 

Pyridinecholine. 

Quinidine. 

Quinine. 

Salicylylquiu  idine. 

i-Scopolamine. 

Strycnnidioe. 

Strychnine. 

Stylopine. 

Tanacetine-Riedel. 

Tetrahydrobrucine. 

Tetrahydrostrychnine. 

1 :8:8-Trimethylxantliino. 

Tropine. 

Veratrine. 

Yohimbine. 

Xanthine. 

See  also  Ptomaines. 
Alkyl  bromides,  velocity  of  combination 

of,     with      heterocyclic     compounds 

(Msnschutkin),  a.,  ii,  493. 
Alkylaoetylaoetones,  action  of,  on  di- 

azouium  and  tetra-azonium  chlorides 

(Pavrel),  a.,  i,  608. 
AUnrlamines,  microcbemical  detection  of 

(Behkens),  a.,  ii,  634. 
Alkylcyanoacetamides,    preparation    of 

(GUAKESCHI),  A.,  i,  819. 
Alkyl    gronps,     influence    of,    on    the 

activity      of     halogenised      benzenes 

(Elaoes  and  Storf),  A.,  i,  670. 
Alkylhydraiinet,  preparation  of(STOLL£), 

A.,  i,  57. 
Alkylnialonio    add,    esters,    action    of 
ammonia  on  (Fischer  and  Dil- 
THEY),  A.,  i,  269. 
action  of  ethyl  chlorofumarate  on 
(RuHEiiANN),  T.,  1212;  P.,  1902, 
181. 
Alkylozy-acids,  reactivity  of  (v.  Wal- 

ther),  a.,  i,  528. 
Alkyloxyl  gronp,  velocity  of  substitution 

of  a  halogen  by  an,  in  aromatic  halogen 

nitro-compounds  (Luloffb),  A.,  i,  87. 
AlkYltricarballylic  acids,  synthesis  of 

(Bone   and   Spranklino),    T.,    29; 

P.,  1901,  215. 
Allantoin,  excretion  of  (Mendel),  A., 

ii,  276. 
Allophane  (1)  from   Kansas    (Rogers), 

A.,  ii,  463. 
^lophanio  acid,  sodium  derivative  of 

the  sodium  salt  (Ephraim),  A.,  i,  269. 
JUloys,  formation  of,  and  catiiodic  polar- 
isation (Cokhn),  a.,  ii,  2. 

LX^xii.  ii 


Alloys,  potentials  of,  and  the  formation 

of  superficial    layers  (Haber   and 

Sack),  A.,  ii,  441;   (Haber),  A., 

ii,  688. 

binary,  complete  freezing  point  curves 

of  (Kapp),  a.,  ii,  146. 
method  for  separating  crystals  from 

(van  Eijk),  a.,  ii,  496. 
white  metal,   analysis  of   (Ibbotsox 
and  Brearley),  A. ,  ii,  52. 
Allyl  alcohol,  action   of   dry   sulphur 
dioxide  and  ammonia  on  (Goldberg 
and  Zimmermann),  A,,  i,  738. 
Allylaminc,    bromo-     (Rudzick),    A., 

i,  24. 
/S-Allylbeniene,   bimolecular  (Klagks), 
A.,  i,  667. 
and    its   bromides    and  glycol  (TiF- 
feneau),   a.,   i,    433;    (Klages), 
A.,  i,  667. 
action  of  hypochloroos  acid  on  (Tif- 
feneau),  a.,  i,  449. 
Allylmcsitylcnc,  and  its  nitrosochloride 

(Klages),  A.,  i,  612. 
l-Allvltetrahydroquinoline      and      its 
hydrobromide  (Wedekind),  A. ,  i,  284. 
Aloes,      Barbados,      soluble     hydroxy- 
anthraquinone         glucoside  in 

(Aweng),  a.,  i,  814. 
detection  of  (Linger),  A.,  ii,  484. 
Aloin,  detection  of  (Bourquelot),  A., 

ii,  483. 
Aloins,   constitution   of  (L^oer),    A., 
i,  685. 
and  their  haloid  derivatives,  action  of 
sodium  peroxide  on  (Lj^ger),   A., 
i,  549. 
Aloin  red  (Schaer),  A.,  i,  168. 
Altaite  from  Tuolumne  Co.,  California 

(EAKLsand  Schaller),  A.,  ii.,  213. 
Aluminium,  pasty  condition  of,  near  its 
melting     point     (Granger),     A., 
ii,  608. 
action  of,   on  salt  solutions  and  on 
molten  salts  (Formenti  and  Levi), 
A.,  ii,  141. 
mercury  couple,  use  of,  as  a  halogen 
carrier  (Cohen  and  Dakin),  T.,  1324; 
P.,  190S,  183. 
Aluminium     alloys     (Campbell    and 
Mathews),  A.,  ii,  399. 
with  copper  (Guillet),  A.,  ii,  21. 
with     iron     and     with     manganese 

(Guillet),  A.,  ii,  264. 
with  magnesium   (Boudouard),  A., 

u,  141. 
with  tin  (Guillet),  A.,  ii,  84. 
with  zinc,  thermal  study  of  (LUGININ 
and  Sghukareff),  A.,  ii,  259. 
Alnminiom  bromide,  electrical   conduc- 
tivity   and    electro! ypis  of,    in  ethyl 
bromide  (Plotmkoff),  A  .  ii,  639. 
56 
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Alnmininm  bromide,  compounds  of,  with 
bromine    and     carbon     disulphide 
(Plotnikopp),  a.,  ii,  21. 
chloride,     action     of,    on     amylene 
(Aschan),  a.,  i,  749. 
compounds  of,  with  the  alkali  chlor- 
ides (Baud),  A.,  ii,  142. 
anhydrous,    compounds     of,    witli 
hydrogen  sulphide   (Baud),   A., 
ii,  606. 
oxide    {cUmnina),    crystaUised,    pre- 
paration of,  in  the  electric  furnace, 
and  some  bye-products  (Gintl), 
A.,  ii,  141. 
reduction    of,   by  calcium  carbide 
(Tucker  and  Moody),  A.,  ii,  21. 
action  of  ferric  oxide  on,  at  white 

heat  (Warth),  A.,  ii,  209. 

compounds  of,  with  chromium  sesqui- 

oxide  (Duboin),  A.,  ii,  400. 

silicate, hydi-ated  (Glinka),  A., ii,  611. 

chlorosulphate  (Recoura),  A.,  ii,  663. 

Alomininin,  estimation  of,  yohimetric- 

ally,  in  alums  (White),  A.,  ii,  476. 
Alumf,  solubility  of,  as  a  function  of 
two  variables  (Locke),  A.,  ii,  21. 
estimation      of,     volumetrically,     of 
aluminium  and  of   free  and  com- 
bined sulphuric  acid  in  (White), 
A.,  ii,  476. 
AmalgamB.    See  Mercury  alloys. 
Amenylbensene,     and     its     dibromide 

(Elages),  a.,  ii,  669. 
Amidefl,  hydrolysis  of,  by  ferments  (GoN- 
nekmakn),  A.,i,  512. 
conversion  of,  into  amines  (Graebb 

and  RosTovzEFy),  A.,  i,  663. 
acid,  formation  of,  from  imino-ethcrs 
(WiSLicENUs  and  Kobber),  A.,  i, 
211. 
compounds  of,  with  mercury,  and 
with  silver  (Ley  and  Schaefer), 
A.,  i,  358. 
acid  and  basic,   reaction  between,  in 
liquid    ammonia    (Franklin    and 
Stafford),  A.,  i,  748. 
true,    and    the    so-called    iaoAmidca 
(AuwEBs),   A.,  i,  14. 
Amidine,     cyclic,    C»,HsgNt,    and    its 
hydrochloride     and      platinichloride 
(Sabani^.eff,Rakowsky,  and  Prosin), 
A.,  i,  604. 
Amidoeen,  replacement  of  the  diazo-group 

by  (Wacker),  a.,  i,  698. 
Amine,  CgHi^N,  from  the  reduction  of 
/3-methyl(T7/cZopentanemethyIidenecarb- 
oxylonitriie  (Spbranski),  A.,  i,  342. 
Amines,     formation    of,    from    amides 
(Graebe  and  Rostoyzeff),  A.,  i, 
663. 
formation  of,  from  hydrochlorides  of 
imino-ethers  (Henle),  A.,  i,  790. 


I,  formation  of,  from  nitro-com- 
pounds  (Sabatier  and  Sendebsns), 
A.,  i,  701. 
formation  of,  from  aromatic  nitro- 
compounds (Boehringer&Sohne), 
A.,  1,  716. 
compounds  of,  with  bismuth  chloride 

(VANINO  and  Ha  user),  A.,  i,  308. 
compounds  of,   with    thallic    haloids 
(Renz),  A„  i,  393. 
Amines,  aromatic,  critical  constants  and 

molecular  complexity  of  (Gu  YE  and 

Mallet),  A.,  ii,  243,  303. 
condensation     of,     with     aromatic 

aldehydes  (Diuroth  and  ZoEP- 

pritz),  a.,  i,  292. 
action  of  diazonium  salts  on  (MoR- 

vJAN),   T.,   86,   1376;    P.,   1901, 

236 ;  1902,  186. 
interaction  of,  with  aliphatic  disul ph- 
onic chlorides  (Autenkisth  and 

Rudolph),  A.,  i,  22. 
action  of,  on  phthalic  chloride  (Ku- 

hara  and  Fukui),  A.,  i,  34. 
acetylation    of   (Pawlbwski),    A., 

i,  209. 
compounds  of,  with  p-chloropbenyl- 

acetic   acid,    amide,   and    nitrile 

(y.  Walther  and  Rabtze),  A., 

i,  466. 
compounds  of,  with  sodium  tetra- 

azoditolylsulphonatc    (Seyewstz 

and  Blot),  A.,  i,  609. 
primary,  in  which  the  para-position 

is  occupied,  condensation  of,  with 

tetramethyle/iarainobenzhydrol 

(GuYOT   and   Granderye),    A., 

i,  398. 
mono-  and  di*alkylated  (Badische 

Antlin-   &   Soda-Fabrik),    A., 

i,  91. 
thiosulphates     of     (Wahl),      A., 

i,  146. 
benzenoid,  relation  between  physical 
constants  and  constitution  in  (Hodg- 
KIN80N  and  Limpach),  A.,  i,  90. 
fatty,  crystallography  of  platinichlor- 

ides  of  (RiEs),  A.,  i,  747. 
primary,  dithiocarbamic  esters    from 

(Del^pine),  a.,  i,  696. 
test  for  (Fenton),  P.,  1902,  244. 
primary  and  secondary,  aminobenzyl 
cyanides  and  iminobenzoyl  cyanides 
from  (Sachs  and  Goldmann),  A., 
i,  780. 
tertiary,  CjHigN,  from  trimethyl piper- 

idine     (b.    p.    166")    quaternary 

iodides  (Wallach  and  Gilbert), 

A.,  i,  80. 
action    of    cyanogen   bromide    on 

(V.   Braun  and   Schwarz),  A., 

i,  366. 
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AmineSi  tertiary,  action  of,  od  esters  of 
organic     acids     (Willstatteb    and 
Kahn),  a.,  i,  662. 
Amines.    See  also  i-^ 

Acetylenetriphenyltriamine. 
Acetyl -mono-  and  -di-glucosamine. 
Acety^w-hyd^oxyphenyl-|^tolyl- 

amine. 
Acetylmethylene-^-phenylenedi- 

amine. 
Acctylphenylhydroxylamine. 
Acvlamines. 
Alkylamines. 
AUvlatnine. 
Anhydro-acetyl-and  -ben2oyI-9-amino- 

10-hydroxyphenanthi*enes. 
Anhydroformaldehydeaniline. 
Aniline. 
9-Anilino-8:5-(fuiminophenazo- 

thionium  chloride. 
c-Anilinoamylphthalimide. 
AnilinocitracouaniL 
Anilinodimethylpyrimidines. 
2-Anilinohydrocarbostyril. 
a-Anilinomethylsuccinanils. 
AniUnO'/Sj/Sg-naphthaphenazine. 
Anilinonaphthaphenazothionium 

anhydride. 
3-Anilinophenazotliionium  salts. 
3-Anilinophenazoxoniam  salts. 
Anilinophenylmethylenecamplioranil. 
6-Anilino-3-phenyl-5-methylpyrid- 

azine. 
3-Anilino-4-phenyl-5-triazolonc. 
Anisidines. 
Anisole,  diambio-, 
Anthragallolamine. 
Anthraqiiinone,  amino-. 
Arylammes. 
Benzaldehydeaniliues. 
Benzaldehyde-/3-naphthylamiue. 
Benzaldehydesemicarbazine-2 :4-uitro- 

amine. 
Benzaldoxime,  <2iamin0'. 
Benzamidine. 
Benzidine. 

Benzophenoneaniline. 
Ben2oyl-o-aminodiphenylamine. 
Benzoyldiphenylbenzenylamidine. 
Benzoyl-o-flavaniline. 
Benzylalk^lanilines. 
Benzylamme. 
Benzylaniline. 
Benzyl  cyanides,  amino-. 
Benzyldi-ethyl-  and  -propyl-amines. 
Benzylethylaniline. 
Benzylidene-m-aminoacetophenone,  m- 

amino-. 
Benzylideneaniline. 
Benzylidenebenzidine. 
Benzylidenedimethyl-p-phenylenedi- 


Amines.    See : — 

Benzylideneglucosamine. 

Benzylidene-methyl-  and  -ethyl- 
amines. 

Benzylidene-a-naphthylamine. 

Benzylidene-m-nitroaniliue . 

Benzylidenctolnidines. 

Benzyl-a-naphthylamine. 

Benzyl-^nitroaniline. 

Benzyl-o-toluidine,  4-amiuo-. 

Benzyl-j7-tolaidiue. 

Bisdinaphthaxanthoneamine. 

Bis-2 :4-  c^initrobenzylidonebenzidine. 

Butanolamines. 

woButyiyl-o-flavaniline. 

Camphidine. 

i^oCamphoi-amine. 

a-Carbuninethiobutyranilido. 

a-Carbaminethiolactanilide. 

Carbonyl-2:2'-<£iamino-4:4'-dimethyl  • 
diphenyL 

CarDonyl-2:2'*£{iaminodipheiiyl. 

Chitosamine. 

Cinnamylidene-methyl-  and  -ethyl- 
amines. 

Cumylidene-methylaniine  and  -ethyl- 
amine. 

Camyl-methylamine  and  -ethylamiue. 

u(oDehydrothio-fii-xylidine. 

Desylamine. 

2 :4'-Diacetoxybenzophenoneaniline. 

Diamines. 

3 :4-Dianilino-/3-naphthaphenazothion- 
inm  anhydride. 

Dianilinopnenazothioninm  chloride. 

8:9-DianiIinophenazoxoniuni  chloride. 

Di-o-anisylgoanidine,  amino-. 

Dibenzoyl-p-aminodiphenylamine. 

Dibonzoyl-o-toluidine. 

Dibenzylallylamine. 

Dibenzylamine. 

Dibenzylhydrazine,  a«-o-c{iamino-. 

DicarbaDilinocarbaniUnodixylyl- 
methylenediamine. 

Dicarbauilinodiphenylmethylenedi- 
amine. 

Di-if'-cumylformamidine. 

3 :4-  Diethy  Ic^iaminotoluene. 

Dietb^laniline. 

3:3'-Diethyldiphenvl,  4:4'-diamino-. 

Diethyl-/3-naphthylamine. 

Diethyl -o-toluidine,  4-amino-. 

Dihydrocampholene,  a-amino-. 

Dihydroxybenzylideneaniliue. 

Di-^-hydroxydiphenyl-m-phenylenedi- 
amine. 

Di-9-hydroxyphenanthryl-lO-amine. 

3:7-Dimethylacridine,  2:8-<jupxuno-. 

j9-Dimethy  laminoacetophenoQey.  jo- 
amino-. 

;>-Dimethy]aminobenzylidene-m- 
aminoaoetophenone. 

56—2 
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See:— 
/)-DimethylaminobeiizyUdene-;i-nitro- 

aniline. 
Dimethyl-p-e^iaminodiphenylamiDe. 
Dimethylaiaminohexena. 
Dimetbyl-D-amino-m-and-p-bydroxy- 

diphenyiamine. 
2-DiiDethylainino-12«inethylpLeno- 

l:2-naphthacridinium  salts. 
8'-Dimethylaminopheno-3-amino- 

oxylasines. 
2-Dimethylaminopheno  - 1:2  •  uapbth  • 

acridinc. 
os-Dimetfayldiammophenotolazo- 

oxonittm  chlorides. 
Dimethylaminotolaminonaphthazo- 

ozoDium  hydride. 
(u-Dimethyyiaminotolonaphthazo- 

ozoniam  chlorides. 
3 :4-Dimethyl<2iaininotolaeiie. 
Dimethylauiline. 
Dimetbyldiethy  Icitaminophenotolazo- 

oxoniam  iodide. 
4:4'-Dimethyldiphenyl,  2:2'-diamiiio-. 
Dimetliylhydi*ozyethvlamine. 
Dimethyl  -^-naph  thyfamine. 
1 :3-Dimetiiyl-ni-phenylenediamine. 
2:4-Diinethylpyndiiie,  6-amino-. 
Dimethylpynmidloes,  amino-. 
2 :4-Dlmethylpyrimidylethylene- 

diamine. 
Dimethyl-o-toluidine,  4-amino-. 
Dimethyltolttldines. 
a-Dinaphthylamine. 
Di  -/3-naphthy  Iformamidine. 
Di-iS-naphthylguanidine,  amino-. 
Diphenyl,  2:2'-(2tamino-. 
Diphenylamine. 
Diphenyl^ra-aminobenzene,  di- 

amino-. 
Diphenylchlorophenylene-p-diamines. 
Diphenylfbrmamidine. 
Diphenylguanidine,  amino-. 
Diphenylmethane,  c^iamino-. 
Diphenylmethylamine. 
Dipheny  Imethv  iened  iamine. 
Dir)henyl-4 :6-ainitro-l  :3-phenylene- 

diamme,  dUmmo-. 
Diphenylozyformamidine. 
Diphenyl-/)-tolylaminotriazole. 
4 :4-Dipyrimld^lethylenediamino. 
Dithymolylamine. 
Di-^tolyWiaminodihydrozydiphenyl- 

methano. 
Ditolylformamidino. 
Di-p-tolylgoanidiue,  amino-. 
Ditolylmethylenediamines. 
Ditolylmethylenedihydrozylamines. 
Di-j>-tolylozy  formam  id  inc. 
Dizylyliormamidines. 
Dizylylmethylenediamine. 
Dizylylmethylenedihydixjzylamiues. 


Aminef .     See  : — 

Dixylylozyformamidines. 

Ethanolmcthylamino. 

Ethenyl-3 :4-tolylenediamine. 

Ethylamine. 

Ethylaniline. 

Ethylenediamine. 

Ethyl-3-naphtbylamine. 

m-Ethyltoluidine. 
•    m-Ethyltolylenediamines. 

Flaorene,  amino-. 

Fluorindine,  CsBHaNjCl^. 

Formamidines. 

JV^-Formyl-/5-phenylhvdrozylamiiie^ 

Furfuiyfidene-methylamine  and 
•ethylamine. 

Forfuryl-methylamine  and  -ethyl- 
amine. 

Glucosamine. 

Glycocyamidine. 

Hezahydrobenzylamine. 

Hezahydro-m-tolylenediamine. 

Hezahydro-m-zylylenediamine. 

iwUezaue,  iSS-aiamino-. 

Homocamphanylaniline. 

Homocamphenylaniline. 

Hydrindamine. 

Hydrocinnamyl- methyl-  and  -ethyl- 
amines. 

^^-Hydrozybenzaldehydeaniline. 

Hy(m>zy-4^-camylaniline8. 

5-Hydrozydimethyl-a-naphthylamine. 

4-Hydrozydiethyl-o-toluidine. 

4  -  Hydroxydimethyl-o- toluidine. 

Hydioxydiphenylamine. 

Hydrozylamine. 

3-Hydrozymethyl-2-aminohen2yl- 
idene-j»-nltrouuline. 

9-(or  10-)Hydrozyphenanthreney 
amino-. 

5-|>-Uydroxyphenvl-2-aminomethyI- 
pheno-a3-naphthacridine. 

p-nydrozyphenyletiiylamine. 

2-iS-Uydrozy-iS-phenyleUiy]pyTidiney 
/>-amino-. 

3-Hydrozy-2-phenyl.6-(or  7-)mcthyl- 
qoinozfuine,  amino-. 

j9-Hydrozyphenyl-a-naphthylamine. 

»-Hvdrozyphenyli)yridazine,  amino*. 

Uydrozyphenylquinoxalines,  amino-. 

m-  Hydrozyphenyl•|^tolylamine• 

Leucauramines. 

Lophine,  amino-. 

|)-Methozy-2-8tilba2ole,  amino-. 

Mesitylene,  (ruimino-. 

Methylomine. 

2-Methylaminobenzyl-p-nitroaniline. 

o-Methylaminodiphenylamine. 

Methylaniline. 

Methyl-bromo-  and  -cbloro-ethyl' 
amines. 

Metliyleneaniliue. 
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See:— 
Methylenebisaniline. 
Methvlenediamine. 
8:2-Methy1«neimino-beiizyl-  and 

-benzvlidene-p-nitroanuines. 
Methylbeptenylnmine. 
/»-Methylhexafiydrobenzylaniline. 
4-Methylpheno-iS-  naplithacridinc,  3- 

amino-. 
2-Methyl-  S-isopropylhexahydro- 

benzylamine,  -aniline,  -dimethyl - 

amine,  and  -diotbylamine. 
4-MethylpjTimidine,'  amino-. 
4-Methyl8tilbazole,  p-amino-. 
Methytoloidine. 
I-Naphthol,  8-amino-. 
Naphthylamines. 
a-Naphuiyldimethylamine. 
Naphtbylenediamines. 
a-Naphtbylmetbylamine. 
/3-Nonylamine. 
2 :4 :2' :4'-0ctametbyl/«/m -amino- 

ditolyl-5 :5'-methane. 
3-Oxyaminophenylpbenazoniam  an- 
hydride. 
Pentanolamines. 
Phenantbreno,  amino-. 
Phenanthrylamines. 
Phenazoxone,  SiS-diamino-. 
Phenetidine. 

Phcno-a-aminocyc/obeptane. 
Pbenol,  o-amino-. 
Pbenonapbtbacridine,  amino-. 
Pbenoxozone,  diammo- 
Pbenylc^iaminopbenazine,  amino-. 
Pbenyldicarbylamine. 
Pbenyldimetbyldiaminopbenotolazo- 

oxonium  cbloride. 
Phenylenediamines. 
Pbenylenedicarbylaminea. 
m-Pbenylene-1 :3-dimetbybfinitro- 

amine. 
iS-Pbenyletbylamine. 
Pbenyleye/obexane,  p-amino-. 
Pbenylhydrox^lamine. 
Pbenyl-2:4-lntidy1alkine,  »-amino-. 
£-Pbenyl-3-metbyI-5:12-dihydropbeno- 

napbtbacridine,  2-amino-. 
£-Phen^l-8-metbylpbenonapbth- 

acridine,  2-amino-. 
Phenylmetbylnitroamine. 
5-Pbenyl-2-mono-  and  -di-alkylamino- 

S-metbylphenonapbtbacridines. 
5-Pbenyl-2-mono-  and  -di-alkylamino- 

pbenonapbtbacridinea. 
Pbenylnitroauiine. 
PbenyI-2  pbenantbrylamine. 
5-(or  d-)Pnenylpyrazole,  amino-. 
1  -  Phenyl-8-0- tolyloxyformamidine. 
PhtbalylbydroxyUmine. 
Pbthalyl-2:4-tolylenediamines. 
Pipecoline,  1 -amino-. 


Aminos.    See : — 
«-Piperidinoamylaminc. 
Piperonylene-metbyl-  and  -etbyl- 

amines. 
Piperonyl-metbyl-  and  -etbyl -amines. 
Pyrazole,  4-amino-. 
Pyridine,  amino-. 
Pjrrimidinc,  amino-. 
Pyrogallolaldebydeaiiiline. 
Pyrrolidines,  amino-. 
Reaorcinaldebydeaniline. 
Salicylaldebydeaniline. 
StUbazole,  amino-. 
4:4'  -Tetiaetbyl^iaminodipbenyl- 

methane. 
4 :4'-Tetrametbyl(2uiminodipbenyl- 

metbane,  2-amino-. 
2:8-Tetrametbylrftamino-10-metbyl- 

acridinium  nitrate. 
TetrametbyMiaminopbenotolazo- 

oxouiam  cbloride. 
TetrametbyWiaminopbenotolox- 

azine. 
2 :4-Tetrametbyl<£iaminotolaene. 
4:6-Tetrametbyl(2iamino-7n-xylene. 
Tetrametbyl-m-pbenylenediamine. 
2 :2 :5 :5-Tetrametby]pyTrolidine, 

8-amino-. 
Tetrapbenylbydrazodicarbonamid- 

ine. 
Tbi^amentbylamine. 
.  Toluidines. 
p-Tolyld  icarbylamine. 
Tolylenediammes. 
6-Tolylbydroxylamine. 
p-Tolyl-a-napbtbylamine. 
8-j)-Tolylpyndazine,  amino-. 
Tribenzylamine. 

1 :2:3-Trihydroxybenzylideneaniline. 
8:7-10-TrimetbyIacridinium  salts,  2:8- 

diamino'. 
6-(or  8-)Trimetbylaminopbenylpyr- 

azole. 
Trimethylenemetbane,  amino-. 
Trimetbylenetrietbyltriamine. 
2:2:4-Tnmetbylbexabydrobenzylanil- 

ine. 
Tripbenylmetbylamine. 
Tripbenylmetby  lamylam  ine. 
Tripbenylmethyletbylamine. 
Tripbenylmetbylpropylamine. 
^•Undecylamine. 
Uracil,  iib-diamiao-, 
Yinylamine. 
m-Xylene,  dtaminO', 
Xylenes,  amino-. 
Amino-aoidf    from    the    hydrolysis    of 

mnscle  (£tard),  A.,  i,  699. 
from  plants  (Schulzk  and  Winter- 
stein),  A.,  i,  596. 
formation  of  (Fischer,  Lkvene,  and 

Aders),  a.,  i,  512. 
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Amino-Aoidf,  discrimination  between 
basic  and  acidift  functions  in  solu- 
tions of,  by  means  of  formaldehyde 
(Schipf),  a.,  i,  86. 

action  of,  on  phosphotungstic  acid 
(ScHULZE  and  Winterstetn),  A., 
i,  187. 

as  food  material  for  moulds  (Emmer- 
LiNO),  A.,  ii,  521. 

racemic.    See  imder  Bacemic. 
Amino-aoida  of  the  CnH^  +  jOgK  lories, 

preparation  of  (Kutscher),  A.,  i,  594. 
Amino-alcoliols    (Tordoir  ;    Sti^.non), 
A.,  i,  265. 

polyhydric,  action  of  carbon  disulphide 
on  (Maquekne    and    Roux),    A., 
i,  694. 
Amino-oxime-ozalio  aoid  and  its  ethyl 

e8ter(PiCKARD,  Allen,  Bowplrr,  and 

Carter),  T.,  1575. 
Amino-oximM,  reactions  of  (Schiff),  A., 

i,  429. 
AndnotiLlphoiile    aoidf,   aromatic,  iodo- 

derivatives   of  (Kalle  &    Co.),   A., 

i,  716. 
Anunonia  in  mist,  hoar  frost,  snow  and 
rain  (Casali),  A.,  ii,  423. 

synthesis  of,  by  electricity  (de  Hemp- 
tinne),  a.,  li,  450. 

preparation  of,  from  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen (Hoybrmann),  a.,  1,  355. 

physical  properties  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Goldschmidt),  a.,  ii,  15. 

latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  (de  For- 
grand),  a,,  ii,  879. 

gaseous,  heat  of  solidification  of  (de 
Fororand),  a,,  ii,  379. 

liquid,  latent  heat  of  solidification  of 
(db  Forcrand  and  Massol),  A., 
ii,  879. 

liquid  and  solid,  heat  of  solution  of 
(Massol),  a.,  ii,  878. 

solid,  latent  heat  of  fasion  of  (Massol), 
A.,  ii,  878. 

influence  of  salts  and  other  substances 
on  the  yapour  pressure  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  (Perman),  T.,  480  ;  P., 
1901,  261. 

solubility  of,  in  salt  solutions,  as 
measured  by  its  partial  pressure 
(Abeoo  and  Riesenfbld),  A., 
ii,  809. 

action  of,  on  benzyl  chloride  (Dhom- 
utE)y  A.,  i,  24. 

action  of,  on  iron,  and  estimation  of 
imparities  in  solutions  of  (Pennock 
and  Morton),  A.,  ii,  426. 

action  of,  on  lithium  antimonide 
(Lbbeau),  a.,  ii,  257. 

in  the  blood  and  organs  of  the  dog 
(HorodtRski,  Salaskin,  and  Za- 
lbski),  a.,  ii,  516. 


Ammonia  in  the  blood  of  geese  (Kowa- 
lewski      and       Salaskin),     A.» 
ii,  619. 
excretion  of,   in  human  urine  (Cam- 

erer),  a.,  ii,  416. 
estimation  of,  in  waters  (Thomas  and 

Hall  ;   Emmerlikg),  A.,  ii,  535. 
albuminoid  and  proteid,  estimation  of» 
in  water  (Winkler),  A.,  ii,  680. 
Ammonio-oadmiam  thioe7anate8(GRos.H> 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  663. 
Ammonio-ohromium   aalU.    See   under 

Chromium. 
Ammonio-oobalt     salts.       See     under 

Cobalt. 
Ammonio-oopper  oomponnda.    See  under 

Copper. 
Ammonium,    non-existence    of,   at  -  80^ 
(Moissan),  a.,  ii,  72. 
as  direct  source  of  nitrogen  for  plantH 
(Kossowitsch),  a.,  ii,  684. 
Ammonium   amalgam    (Moishan),  A.„ 

ii,  71. 
Ammonium  oomponnda,  constitution  of 

(Werner),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Ammonium  falti»  thermochemical  action 
of    ammoniacal    cupric    oxide    ci 
(Bouzat),  a.,  ii,  550. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ammonium  mercuric  bromide,  chloride, 
and  chlorobromide  (Ray),  T.,  648  ; 
P.,  1902,  85. 
carbonate,  action  of,  on  arsenic  sulph- 
ides (Vanino  and  Griebel),  A., 
ii,  48. 
chloride  and  iodide,  electrolysis  of,  in 
solution    in    liauefied    ammonia 
(Moissan),  A.,  ii,  71. 
dissociation  of,  on  heating :  lecture 
experiment  (Vitali),  A.,  ii,  129. 
action  of,  on  minerals  (Ci^vrke  and 

Steiqer),  a.,  ii,  269. 
influence  of,  on  the  yapour  pressure 
of  aqueous  ammonia  solution  (Peu* 
MAN),  T.,  485  ;  P.,  1901,  261. 
tin  chloride  {pink,  salt)^  technical  esti- 
mation of  tin  in  solutions  of  (Gkisei.)) 
A.,  u,  534. 
nickel  chromate  (Brioos),  P.,  1908, 

255 
haloids,  ciystallography  of  (SlayIk), 

A.,  ii,  561. 
nitrate,  preparation  of  nitrogen  from 

(Mai),  a.,  ii,  69. 
nitrite,  yelocity  of  decomposition  of 

(Arndt),  a.,  ii,  64. 
iridium  nitrite  (Leidii5)  A.,  ii,  567. 
phosphate,  double,  in  analysis(  Austin), 

A.,  ii,  697. 
phosphates,    action    of,    on    barium 
chloride      and       on       magnesium 
chloride  (Bbrthblot),  A.,  ii,  258. 
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Ammoninm  phosphate?,  \vith  cudmiuni, 
cobalt,  inaoganese  aud  zinc,  estima- 
tion of,  volumetrically  (Dakin),  A., 
ii,  628. 
calcium      phosphate     (Lasxe),     A., 

ii,  320. 
rubidium  phosphate  (v.    Berg),  A., 

ii,  136. 
thallium  sulphate  (PicciNi  and  For- 

TINI),  A.,  ii,  607. 
uranous    sulphate    (Kohi-schIjtter), 

A.,  i,  12. 
vanadous  sulphate  (Picrixi  and  Ma- 
rino), A.,  li,  663. 
vanadyl     sulphates     and     sulphites 
(KoppEL     and     Behrendt),     A., 
ii,  85. 
persulphate,  action  of  silver  salts  on 
solutions  of  (Marshall  and  Ixgll^j), 
A.,  ii,  661. 
sulphide,  cause  of  the  brown  coloration 
of,   in   presence    of   a    nickel    salt 
(AxTONY       and      Maori),       A., 
ii,  24. 
amidosulphinate  (Goldberg  and  Zim- 

mermann),  a.,  i,  738. 
amidosulphite,    preparation    and    de- 
composition of  (Divers  and  Oga- 
WA),  T.,  504  ;  P.,  1902,  71. 
tungstates  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  661. 
vanadicophosphotungstate  (Smith  and 

EXNEK),  A.,  ii,  506. 
vanadate,    precipitation    of,    by    am- 
monuim  chloride  (Gooch  and  Gil- 
bert; Rosenheim),  A.,  ii,  700. 
Ammonium  organic  eomponnds  : — 
Ammoninm  bases,  aromatic  quaternary, 

formation  of  (Schliom),  A.,  i,  444. 
^-Ammoninm   bases   and    their   deriv- 
atives (Hantzsch    and    Horn),  A., 
i,  811. 
Ammoninm  compounds  (Decker),   A., 
i,  691 ;  (Decker,  Hock,  and  Dji- 
wonsky),  a.,  i,  830. 
quaternarv,  isomerism  of  (Hantzsch 
and  Horn),  A.,  i,  277. 
dissociation  of  (Wedekind   and 
Oberhiide),     a.,     i,      277 ; 
(Wedekind   and   Oechslen), 
A.,  i,  892. 
iodides,  organic,  physiological  action 

of  (Jac9bj),  a.,  ii,  620. 
thiocyanate  and  thiocarbamide,  *' dyna- 
mic isomerism  "  of  (Reynolds  and 
Werner),  P.,  1902,  207. 
action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  (Ben- 
son and  HiLLYER),  A.,  i,  27. 
action  of  picryl  chloride  on,  in  al- 
coholic solution  (Crocker),  T., 
486 ;  P.,  1902,  67. 
cadmium    thiocyanate    (Oror«mann), 
A.,  i,  663. 


Ammoninm-ealcinm  ,  and  Ammonium- 
liihinm,  decomposition  of,  by  am- 
monium chloride,  and  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  (Moissan), 
A.,  ii,  72. 
Amphibole  in  soda-syenite  from  Miask 

(Johnhen),  a.,  ii,  31. 
Amygdalin,    catalytic    raccmisation    of 

(Walker),  P.,  1902,  198. 
Amyl  alcohol,  fermentation  (Bemont), 

A.,  i,  131. 
Amyl  alcohol  {diethylcarhinol),  /9-  amino-, 
and    its    dibenzoyl     derivative    and 
picronolate  (Tordoir),  A.,  i,  265. 
Amyl  alcohol  (rnclhylpropylcarbhwl),  y- 

amino-  (Sti6non),  A.,  i,  265. 
isoAmjl  alcohol,  properties  of  mixtures 
of,  with  benzene,  and  with  benzene 
and  water  (Young  and    Fortey), 
T.,  749  ;  P.,  1902,  105. 
properties  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 
(Young   and    Fortey),    T.,    733; 
P.,  1902,  105. 
Amyl  alcohols,  separation  of,  from  fusel 

oil  (Marckwald),  a.,  i,  418. 

Amyl  nitrite,  influence  of,  on  the  amount 

of  carbon  dioxide  in  arterial  blood 

(Saiki  and  Wakayama),  A.,  ii,  161. 

influence    of,    on    the    synthesis    of 

phenolsulphuric  acid  in  the  organism 

(Katsuyama),  a.,  ii,  161. 

tsoAmylacetone,    nitroso-    (Bouveault 

and  Locquin),  A.,  i,  705. 
9/i-isoAmylaminobenioio    acid    and   its 
hydrochloride    and    nitroso-derivative 
(Bauer  and  Einhorn),  A.,  i,  224. 
m-isoAmylaminohexahydrobenzoie   acid 
and  its  ethyl  ester,  and  nitroso-deriva- 
tive (Bauer  and  Einhorn),  A.,  i,  224. 
isoAmylbensene,  jp-iodo-,  ;>-iodoso-,  and 
p-iodoxy-derivatives     of,    and     their 
salts  (wilix^erodt  and  Dammann), 
A.,  i,  19. 
^M.Amylbeniene  (Klages),  A.,  i,  668. 
Amylene,  action  of  aluminium  chloride 

on  (Aschan),  a.,  i,  749. 
Amylene  .    {$-inethyl-fi-h\Uylmie)       fiy- 
nitrosate,  polymerism  of  (Schmidt), 
A.,  i,  582. 
/37-nitrosite,  polymerism  and  desmo- 

tropism  of  (Schmidt),  A.,  1,  581. 
/37-i8onitro8ite,      and      its      benzoyl 
and     phenylcarbamidc    derivatives 
(Schmidt),  A.,  1,  582. 
Amylene    {trimethylethylene)^    i97-nitro- 
site,  desmotropism  of  (Hantzsch),  A., 
i,  734. 
Amyl-4^-nitrole,  constitution  of  (Piloty 

and  Stock),  A.,  i,  736. 
7-AmTlodextrin    from    the    action    of 
barley    diastaso  on  starch    (Baker), 
T.,  1179;  P.,  1902,  134. 
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jv/^oAmyl^henyl  iodide  containing  ]^1y- 
valent   iodine,    ierivates    of    (Will- 
OKRODT  and  Dammann),  A.,  i,  19. 
Amylphthalimide,  c-bromo-  (Manasse), 

A.,  1,351. 
S-Amylpyrazolone  (Bongert),  A.,  i,  74. 
/3-Amyl8iUplLoiiei>obatyl  metiiyl  ketone 

(PosNEit),  A.,  i,  297. 
/3-AmylsiilplLOiie-/3-]iietlLyl-/3-plienyl- 
ethyl  and  3-A]iiyl8iUplLOiie-/3-plLenyl- 
ethyl  phenyl  ketones  (Posner),  A., 
i,  297. 
Ansropolarimetry.   See  Photochemistry. 
Anvstheticf  (Goldsghuidt),  A.,  i,  785. 
AnaBthole      and      its      nltrosochloride 

(Klaoes),  a.,  i,  609. 
Analdte    from    Liassic    clsy  at    Lehre 

(Fromme),  a.,  ii,  511. 
Analysis,  doable  ammonium  phosphates 
in  (Austin),  A.,  ii,  697. 
use  of  persulphates  in  (Dakik),  A., 
ii,  533. 
I    capillary  (Goppelsroeder),  A. ,  ii,  424. 
chemical,  filter  paper  a  source  of  error 

in  (Mansier),  A.,  ii,  690. 
organic,   new  method  of  (Thibaflt 

and  VouRNAsos),  A.,  ii,  696. 
qualitative,  application  of  hydroxyl- 
amineand  hydrazine  salts  in(KNOE- 
VENAOEL  and  Ebler),  A.,  ii,  697. 
quantitative,   use  of  centrifugal   ap- 
paratus   for    (Steinitzer),    A., 
li,  351. 
fractional  distillation  as  a  method  of 
(Young  and  Fortey),  T.,  752; 
P.,  1902,  106. 
spectrum.     See  under  Photochemistry, 
volumetric,  the  literature  on  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  for 
(Vanino     and     Seitter),     A., 
ii,  529. 
titration  with    phenolphthalein  in 
'  alcoholic  solution  (Hirsch),  A., 

ii,  690. 
relative  stability  of  sodium  oxalate 
andpotassuim  tetraoxalate  (Dupri^ 
and  v.  Kupffer),  A.,  ii,  424. 
See  also  Indicators. 
Analytieal  ehemistvy,  relations  of  ab- 
sorption to  (Schaller),  a.,  ii,  226. 
Anapaite  from  the  Scheljesni  Bog  mine 
on  the  Black  Sea  (Sachs),  A.,  ii,  268. 
Andalnsite    from    the    Rhsetian    Alps 

(Gramann),  a.,  ii,  31. 
Anethole,  oxidation  of  (Bouoault),  A., 
i,  462. 
oxidation  of,   with    mercuric  acetate 
(Balbiano,    Paolini,   and    Nar- 
BAOCi),  A.,  i,  808. 
cftbromide    and    bromo-,    action     of 
methyl     and     ethyl     alcohols    on 
(Pond,  Erb,  and  F\)rd),  A.,  i,  449. 


Anhydramides,  formation  of  (  Armstrong 
and    Lowry),    T.,    1441;    P.,    1901, 
182. 
Anhydride,    CgHgOs,    constitution     of 

(KCster),  a.,  i,  845. 
Anhydrides     of     a-amino-fatty     acids 
(Hoyer),  a.,  i,  352. 
acid,     prei>arAtion     of     (Chemische 
Fabrir  von  Heyden),  a.,  i,  98. 
in  chloroform    solution,   action    of 
aluminium  chloride  on  (Desfon- 
TAiNEs),  A.,  i,  258. 
action  of,  on  trioxymethylene  (Db8- 
CUD^.),  A.,  i,  738. 
Anhydrite,  formation  cf  (van't  Hoff, 
DoNNAN,  Armstrong,  Hinrichssn, 
and  "Weioert),    A.,  ii,   74  ;  (van't 
Hoff  and  Weioert),  A.,  ii,  137. 
Anhydroaeetyl-9-aniino-  lOhydrozy- 

phenanthrene  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  757. 
AnhydrobenBoyl-9-hydTozy-  lO-amiao- 
phenanthrene  (Pbchorr  and  Schru- 
ter),  a.,  i,  672. 
Anhydrobisdiketohydrindene,  derivatives 

and  ethei-s  of  (Hoyer),  A.,  i,  42. 
Anhydrobispyrindanedione    (Bittker), 

A.,  i,  494. 
Anhydrobraiilic    acid    and    its   oxime 
(Perkin),   T.,   230;   P,    1900,  106; 
1901,258. 
Anhydroformaldehydeaniline.  See  Meth- 

yleneaniline. 
Anbydrolnpinine  and  its  additive  salts 
and    methiodide  (Wilustattbr   and 
FouRNEAU),  A.,  i,  558. 
Anhydroprotokosin   (Boehm    and    Lo- 

BECK),  A.,  i,  167. 
Anhydrotetramethylbvmatozylone  and 
its   acetyl    derivative  (Perkin),  T., 
1062. 
Anhydrotrimethylbraiilone     and      its 
acetyl  derivative  (Perkin),  T.,  1017  ; 
(Gilbody  and  Perkin),  T.,  1043. 
Auilides,    hydrolysis   of,    by   ferments 

(Gonnermann),  a.,  i,  512. 
Aittline,  action    of  phosphorus   penta- 

chloride  on  (Gilpin),  A.,  i,  700. 
AjuUine,     s-trihalogen,      nitration      of 
(Orton),  T.,  490,   806;  P.,   1903, 
58,  111. 
4-chloro.2:6-dibromo-8-nitro-(QRTON), 

T.,504;  P..  1902,  74. 
s-chlorobromonitro-derivatives  of,  ai|d 
their  derivatives  (Orton),  T.,  495  ; 
P.,  1902,  59. 
o-chloro-^-nitro-,    and    its   salts   aqd 
acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  aso-derivatives 
(CoHN),  A.,  i,  441. 
iodo-derivatives  of  (Willgerodt  and 

Arnold),  A.,  i,  16. 
3:6-<2iiodo-  and  4-iodo-o-nitro-  (B re- 
nans),  A.,  i,  673. 
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Aniline,  ^-nitro-,    nction   of   foiTnalde' 
hyde  on  (Mbyer  and    Sfillich), 
A.,  i,  319. 
8:6-dtnitro-  (Cohen  and  Dakin),  T., 
29  ;  P.,  1901,  214. 

9-Anilino-8:6-^iaminoplLenazothioniiim 
oUoride,   and  its  3:5-diacetyl  deriv- 
ative (Keiiumann  and  Schild),  A., 
i,  570. 

ff-Amlinoamylphtbalimide  (Manasse), 
A.,  i,  852. 

Anilinoasoaeetoaeetie  aeid,  ethyl  ester, 
acetyl  derivative  of  (BO low  and 
Hailer),  a.,  i,  325. 

AnilinoaiobenioyUoetio  aoid,  ethyl 
ester,  acetyl  derivative  of,  and  amide 
(BOlow  and  Hailer),  A.,  i,  326. 

Anilinobenieneazo-oyanideand  -phenyl- 
snlphone  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  S24. 

Anilinobenieneazosnlphonio  acid,  salts 
(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  824. 

Anilinoeitraeonanil  and  its  derivatives 
(FicHTER  and  Prriswerk),  A.,  i,  443. 

/3-Anilinoerotonio  aeid,  menthyl  eater 
(Lapworth  and  Hann),  T.,  1506; 
P.,  1908,  146. 

/S-Anilino-^-ojranobntyrio  acid,  ethyl 
ester,  and  its  products  of  transforma- 
tion (Schroeter  and  Kirxberger), 
A.,  i,  630. 

8-Anilino- 1 :2-dik6topentamet]i7lene-2- 
anil  hydroeliloride  (Dieckmann),  A., 
i,  787. 

6-Anilino*2:4-dimeth7lp7riniidine 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  499. 

2-Anilino-4:6  dimethylpyrimidine  and 
its  salts  and  nitroso-derivative  (Anger- 
stein),  A.,  i,  124. 

Anilinoethylenetrioarboxylio  aoid, 

methyl  ester  (Conrad  and  Rrinbaph), 
A.,  i,  211. 

2-Anilinoliydrooarboftyril,  and  its  -2- 
oarbexylio  aoid,  methyl  ester  (Con- 
rad and  Reinbach),  A.,  i,  211. 

Anilinomalonio  aoid,  esters,  and  their 
salts,  amides,  j^bromo-  and  alkyl 
derivatives  (Conrad  and  Reinbach), 
A.,  i,  210. 

AnUinomothylenemalonic  aoid,;>-chloro-, 
ethyl  ester,  ^^-chloroanilide  of  (Dains), 
A.,  i,  608. 

a-Anilinomethylinooinanilf,  isomeric 
(Fighter and  Prbiswerk),  A.,  i,  443. 

Anilino-3i/S2-nap]it]iap]ienaiine  (Hins- 
berg),  a.,  i,  239. 

•ll-Anilino-3-  and  8-Anilino-a-naphtha- 
phenaiotliioniam  anhydrides  (Kxhr- 
MANN,  Grxsslt,  and  Misslin),  A., 
i,  638. 

8-Anilino-l-nitroanthraqninone  (Far- 
benfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  k 
Co.),  a.,  i,  382. 


2-Anilino-8:6-r?tnitrol>ensoio    aoid,   and 
its  aniline  compound  and  potassium 
salt  (PuRGOTTi  and  Contardi),   A., 
i,  778. 
8-Anilinop]ienazothioninm  salts  and  p- 
acetyl    derivative    (Aktiengesell- 
hchaft  FtJR  Anilin-Fabrikatiox), 
A.,  i,  495. 
chloride  and  its  anhydro-base  (Kehr- 
MANN  and  Vksely),  A.,  i,  568. 
8-Anilinophenaioxoniam,  chloride   and 
nitrate  (Kehrmann  and  Stampa),  A., 
i,  666. 
Anilinophenylmetbyleneoamplioraiiil 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Forster), 
P.,  1902,  237. 
B-Anilino-S-pbenyl-S-metbylpyridatine, 
and  its  chromate  (Opi'ENHEIM),  A., 
i,  187. 
3Anilino-4p]ienyl-5-triaiolone  (BrscR 

and  Ulmer),  A.,  i,  574. 
Anilino-pbospboryl  obloride  and  -pboiph- 
amio   aoid   (Caven),    T.,  1366;   P., 
1901,  27. 
a-Anilinopyrotartario  add  nitrile,  ethyl 
ester.     See    /5-AniHno-/3-cyanobutyrio 
acid,  ethyl  ester. 
Anilino-jP-tolnidino-pbofpboryl  oUorido 
and  -pbofphorio  aoid,  and  its  ethyl 
ester  (Caven),   T.,  1369;    P.,  1901, 
26. 
^-Anilinotricarballylio     aoid     nitrile, 
diethyl    ester,    and    its    products   of 
transformation  (Schroeter  and  Kirn- 
berger),  a.,  i,  631. 
Animal  fibres,  dyeing  of,  by  acid  colour- 
ing matters  (Sisley),  A.,  i,  816 
tissues,     electrical     conductivity     of 
(Galeotti),  a.,  ii,  676. 
Animalf,    muscle-plasma    in    different 
classes  of  (Przibram),  A.,  ii,  339. 
tyrosinase  in  (v.  Ft>RTH  and  Schnei 

der),  a.,  ii,  36. 
aquatic,   molecular    concentration    of 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  (Fredericq) 
A.,  ii,  94. 
lower,  gluco-proteids  of  (v.  FOrth), 
A.,  ii,  85. 
lipase  in  the  (Sellier),  A.,  ii,  217 
marine,  coagulation  of  blood  in  (Bott- 

azzi),  a.,  ii,  410. 
warm-blooded,  influence    of  temper- 
ature on  (Falloise),  A.,  ii,  149. 
Anisaldehyde    {o-metJioxybmzaldehyde\ 
condensation  of,  with  benzyl  methyl 
ketone  (Goldschmiedt  and  Krcz 
MA&),  A.,  1,  41. 
condensation  of,  with   ethjrl   cyano< 

acetate  (Guareschi),  A.,  i,  820. 
action  of,  on  2methyl-6-ethylpyridine, 
2-picoline,  and  quinaldine  (Biaix)n), 
A.,i,  828. 
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4-Aiiisidin6,  2:6-dibTomo-,  and  its  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Robeut- 
80N),  T.,1479;  P.,  1902,190. 

2:3-rfiDitro-,    preparation,   and  dinzo- 
tisation  of*(MKLDOLA  and  Eyre), 
T.,  988  ;  P.,  1902,  160. 
^^.Aniiidinomethylenemalonio    acid,   ;>- 

anisidide  of  (Dains),  A.,  i,  603. 
6-Aiiiiidino-2-ibM>propylbenioqiiinon6, 

8:6-c2ibromo-  (Boters),  A.,  i,  473. 
Aniiole,  critical  constant  and  molecular 

complexity  of  (Guye  and  Mallet), 

A.,  11,  243,  803. 
Aaisole,  ^iamino-,  mono-  and  <2ichloro- 
nitro-,  and  fiinitro-  (Mrldola  and 
Eyre),  T.,  992 ;  P.,  1902,  160. 

0-  and   p-nitro80-    (v.    Bakver    and 
Knorr),  A.,  i,  766. 
AiiiBOlean/idisio-hydrate  an<l  -nitroio- 

amine,  2:6-rftbromo-  (HANTZsni  and 

Pohl),  a.,  i,  843. 
AniBolediaio-iodide        (Euler        and 

Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  191. 
AniBolepropionic    acid    (Poppenrkru), 

A.,  i,  60. 
Aniiylarsenie    comiK>unds    (Michaelis 

and  Ulrich),  A.,  i,  413. 
Axuiylideneaeetone    (v.    Baeyer     and 

Villiqer),  a.,  i,  380. 
a-Anisylidene-A^-angelioalactoiie 

(Thiele,  Tischbein,  and    Lossow), 

A.,  i,  1.55. 
Anisylideneeamphor,      crystallographic 

properties  of  (MiNoriN),  A.,  i,  632. 
a-AniiylidenelsTjilie     aoid     (Thielk, 

Tischbein,  and  Loshow),  A.,  i,  156. 
Anisylidenemalio  aoid  (Tiiielb,  Tisch- 
bein, and  LoHsow),  A.,  i,  156. 
AniBylideneqninaldine     and    its    salts 

(BiALON),  A.,  i,  828. 
o-AniBylmethylfalphoiie   (Trooer   and 

BuDDE),  A.,  i,  776. 
S-Aniiylpyridaiine,  bromo-,  and  its  6- 

chloro-,   6-iodo-,   6-niethozy,   and  6- 

ethozy  derivatives  (Poppenbero),  A., 

i,  61. 
S-Aniiyl^yridaiinone  and   its  1- phenyl 

derivative  (Poppenbero),  A.,  i,  60. 
S-Aniiylpyridatone,  bromo-,  and  its  1- 

methyl  and  1-ethyl  derivatives  (Pop- 
penbero), A.,  i,  60. 
4-;>-AxdfylMiiiithioearbaiid6       (Busch 

and  Ulmbr),  A.,  i,  575. 
o-Anifylinlplioiieaoetie     aoid   and    its 

ethyl  ester  (Truuer  and  Budde),  A., 

i,  776. 
o-Aniiyliulphone-ethyl    alcohol   (Tro- 
oer and  Budde),  A.,  i,  776. 
Ankarite    from  Montana  (Weed),   A., 
ii,  330. 

from  Saint  Pierre,  Allevard  (Arsax- 
DAUX),  A.,  ii,  829. 


Annelidi,  artificial    parthenogenesis  in 

(Fischer),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Annual  Genoral  Mooting,  T.,  609  ;  P., 

1902,  77. 
Anodes.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Anorthito    from      Phip|xsbni*g,     Maine 
(Hillebrand),  a.,  li,  463. 
from  S.  Martino,  Viterbo  (Zambonini), 
A.,  ii,  213. 
Anthracene,   solubility  of,   in    benzene 
(FiNDLAY),    T.,    1220;    P.,    1908, 
172. 
detection  of  the  principal  impurities  of 
(Behrens),  a.,  ii,  631. 
Anthraehrysone,  preparation  of  (Hohrx- 
emser),  A.,  i,  629. 
Anthragallol,      nitro-componnds     and 
dimetiiyl  other  of  (Bamberoer  and 
BciCK),  A.,  i,  80. 
Anthragallolamine    (Bamberoer    and 

B<>CK),  A.,  i,  30. 
Anthragallolsnlphonio    aoid,    and    On 
sodium  salt  (Farbbnfabriken  voru. 
F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  383. 
Anthranil   from  o-aziminobenzaldehyde 
(Bamberger   and   Demitth),    A., 
i,  127. 
reactions  of    (Buhlmann    and    Ein- 
horn),  a.,  i,  94  ;  (Bamberger  and 
Demuth),  a.,  i,  95. 
Anthranilic  acid  (o-aminobenzoie  acid\ 

S reparation    of    (Kalle    k     Co.  ; 
ASLRR    CHKMISCHB    FaRRIK),    A., 

i.  718. 
action    of   formaldehyde    on    (Gold- 
SCHMIDT),  A.,  i,  371 ;  (Heller  and 
Fie-sselmann),  a.,  i,  779. 
Anthranilic     aoid,    esters,     action     of 
formaUlehyile    on    (Ooldschmidt), 
A.,  i.  716. 
methyl  ester,  action  of  forma1deh3'de 
on  (Mehner),  a.,  i,  676. 
detection  and  estimation  of  (Ekd- 

mans),  a.,  ii,  292. 
estimation    of,     in     ethereal     oiU 
(Hekhe     and     Zietschel),     A., 
ii,  538. 
Anthranilic    aoid,    4-    and     6-ch1oro-, 
action    of    aromatic    phenols    and 
amines  on  the  diaieo-compounds  of 
(CoHN),  A.,  i,  63. 
4-,  5-,  and  6-nitro-,  and  their  esters, 
acetyl  derivatives,  sodium  salts  and 
hydrochlorides  (Seidbl),  A.,  i,  159; 
(SBinELaud  Bittnbr),  A.,i,  719. 
Anthranilio-aootonitrilie     aoid,    esters 
(Vorl.\ndbr,    Muumb,    and    "Wak- 
oerin),  a.,  i,  454. 
Anthranilidoaootonitrilo.    Sec  Methyl- 

anthranilic  acid,  «-cyano-. 
Anthranol,  9-nitro8o-  (FARSKNFABRnncx 
voRM.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  448. 
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Anthraquinone,   amino-deriyatives    and 
their  acetyl  compounds  (Farbex- 

FABRIKEN      VORM.     F.     BaTXA     k 

Co.),  A.,  i,  476. 
r^iAmino-derivativos,  condensation  of, 
with      formaldehyde      (Badischb 
Anilin-     k     Soda-Fabrik),     A., 
i,  119. 
jw^j/chloroc2iamino-  (Badischb  Anil- 
in- k  Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i,  382. 
nitro-derivatives,   conversion  of,  into 
bromoamino- derivatives       (Bad- 
ischb Anilin-  k  Soda-Fabrik), 
A.,  i,  476. 
convendon  of,  into  the  corresponding 
hydroxy-com  pounds       (Farben- 
fabrikbn  VORM.   F.   Bayer  k 
Co.),  A-,  i,  883. 
l:4-nitroamino-,  and  its  acetyl  deriv- 
ative  (FaBBENPABRIKRN    VORM.  F. 
Bater  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  382. 
r^mitroc^iamino-derivativos    and   their 
acetyl    compounds  (Farbexfabri- 
ken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.),  A., 
i,  476. 
Antiuraquinonedisulphonic     acid,     di- 
bromo-1 :5-</iamino-,  and  dichIoro-l:5- 
diamino-f    sodium      salts     (Farben- 
fabriken  VORM.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.), 
A.,  i,  476. 
Anthraqninoneoxime,   and  its  dialkyl- 

acetals  (Meisenheimer),  A.,  i,  79.5. 
AxLthraquinonesnlphonic  aoid,  cf/bromo- 
/3-amino-      (Badische      Anilix-     & 
Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i,  476. 
Anthraqninone-S-iulplioiiic     aoid,      1- 

nitroso-  (Wacker),  A.,  i,  298. 
Anthraruiln,  reduction  of,  with  hydrogen 
iodide  (Pleus),  A.,  i,  773. 
ethyl  ethers,  and  the  acetate  of  the 
mono-ether  (Pleur),  A.,  i,  774. 
Anthramfin,  p-dihromo-  and  ;>-^ichIoro- 
(Farbbnfabriken  VORM.  F.  Bayer 
k  Co.),  A.,  i,  477. 
Anthronedlmethylaeetal,      bromonitro- 

(Meisenheimer),  A.,  i,  796. 
Anti-httmolysiiiB,  natural  (Besredka), 

A.,  ii,  94. 
Antimony,    electrolytic   preparation    of 
(v.  Hbmmelmayr),  a.,  li,  459. 
action  of,  on  organic  acids  (Moritz 

and  Schneider),  A.,  i,  703. 
action  of   lithium   and    of   lithiam- 
ammonium     on     (Lebeau),     A., 
ii,  256. 
Antimony  alloyi  with  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin,  analysis  of  (Pontio),  A., 
ii,  478. 
with  tellurium  (Fay  and  Ashley), 
A.,  ii,  266. 
Antimony  /r/bromide,  compound  of,  with 
pyridine  (Hayes),  A.,  i,  492. 


Antimony  tri-  and  penta-hromides  and 

pe/Ua-chloride,  compounds  of,  with 

dimethylaniUne,  pyridine,  and  with 

quinoline  (Rosenheim  and  Stell- 

mann),  a.,  i,"68. 

pnUac\i\oTide,    compounds     of,    with 

organic   acids   (Rosenheim    and 

Stellmann),  a.,  i,  68  ;  (Rosen- 

\  heim  and    Loewenstamm),  A., 

I  i,  858. 

compounds  of,  with  organic  oxygen 

derivatives     (Rosenheim      and 

Stellmann),  A.,  i,  68. 

hydride     {stibine)^      preparation     of 

(Olszewski),   A.,  li,  27  ;    (Stock 

and  Doht),  A.,  ii,  507. 

oxides,   action    of   organic    acids   on 

(Jordis),  a.,  i,  740. 
Antimonioni  oxide,  influence  of,   on 
the  rotation  of  lactic  acid  and  its 
potassium    salt    (Henderson    and 
Prentice),    T.,    660;    P.,    1902, 
88. 
Antimony,  dotection,  estimation,   and 
separation  of  :— 
detection  and  estimation  of  traces  of, 
in  presence  of  large  ouantities  of 
arsenic     (DsNiofes),     A.,     ii,    52; 
(Barthe),  a.,  ii,  290. 
in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  estima- 
tion of,   volumetrically  with    per- 
manganate (Petriccioli  and  Reut- 
rr),  a.,  ii,  177. 
arsenic,  and  tin,  separation  of  (Walk- 
er), P.,  1902, 246  ;  (La no,  Carson, 
and    Mackintosh),    A.,    ii,    530 ; 
(Lano  and  Carson),  A.,  ii,  700. 
seiviration  of,  from  copper,  lead,  and 
tin  (Rossino),  A.,  ii,  280. 
Antipoptonos,  a-  and  $•  (Siegfried), 

A.,  i,  654. 
Antipyrine,  constitution  of  (Michaelis), 
A.,  i,  315. 
compound    of,    with    ferric    chloride 

(Schuyten),  a.,  i,  188. 
salts  (Reychler),  A.,  i,  646. 
ferrooyanide,.  ferricyanide,  and  nitro- 
pruaside  (Schuyten),  A.,  i,  187. 
Antipyrine,  tnio-  and  seleno-,  and  their 
derivatives  (MicHAELis),  A.,  i,  315. 
thio-.   See  also  l-Phenyl-2:3-dimethyl- 
pyrazolone,  5-thio-. 
Antipyryloarbamide  in  urine  after  the 
administration  of  pyramidoue  (Jaff£), 
A.,  i,  840. 
Antirennot  and  rennet  (Korschvn),  A., 

ii,  678. 
Antiioptie  function  of  the  hvdrogen  ions 
of  dilute  acids  (Bial),  A.,  ii,  447. 
solutions  containing  mercuric  chloride, 
iodide,   or    cyanide,   estimation    of 
mercury  in  (MEiLLfeRE),  A.^  u,  49. 
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Antitozio  action  of  ionn,   influence  of 
valency  on  the  (Lokb),  A.,  ii,  162, 
219. 
effect  of  ions  (Nbilson),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Antitoxin,   non-absorption    of,    by   the 
stomach  and  rectum  (Hewlett),  A., 
ii,  465. 
Antitoxins,    nature   and   properties   of 
mixtures     of,     with    their    toxins 
(Danysz),  a.,  ii,  675. 
and  toxins,  action  of,  in  rUro  and  in 
corpora  (Bash ford).  A.,  ii,  277. 
Antinroaie  (Moll),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Apatite  from  Minot,  Maine  (Wolff  and 

Palache),  a.,  ii,  330. 
AphtUtalite  from  Wilhelmshall,  Magde- 
burg-Halberstadt  (Kubirrschky),  a., 
ii,  406. 
Apigonin,  colouring  properties  of  (Prr- 

KiN),  T.,1176;  P.,  1908,  180. 
iwApioIe,  oxidation  of  (Bouoault),  A., 
I,  458. 
r^ibromide,  bromo-,  action  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohols  on  (Pond,  Erb, 
and  Ford),  A.,  i,  450. 
Apionie  aoid  and  its  salts  and  phenyl- 
hydrazide       (Vongerichtkn),      A., 
i,  425. 
Apioso,  constitution  of  (Vonoerichtek), 

A.,  i,  425. 
Apophyllenio  acid,  formation  of,  from 
a-methyl    cinchomeronate    (Kirpal  ; 
Kaass),  a.,  i,  564. 
ApophylUte  from  Schiket  (Colonia  Eri- 
trea) (D'AcHiARDi),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Apparatni,  new  (Pattrkhon),  A.,  ii,  389  ; 
(Landsiepl),    A.,     ii,     390;  (Wil- 
liams), A.,  ii,  391. 
Apploi  and  their  ]iro<lncts,  anal3'si8  of 
(Browne),  A.,  ii,  371. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Aprieots,  colouring  matter  and  sugars  of 

(DESMouLitsRE),  A.,  ii,  685. 
Aqaamarine  from  the  Ilmen  Mountains 

(Sdschtschinsky),  a.,  ii,  30. 
Arabaa  and  xylan,  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of,  in  plants  (Browne  and 
Tollens),  a.,  ii,  420. 
behayiour  of,  with  Fehling's  solution 
(Salkowski),  a.,  i,  593. 
({-ArabiBokatOMphenylmethyloMione 

(Neubero),  a.,  i,  264. 
Arabinose,  derivatives  of  (Chavanne), 
A.,  i,  846. 
phenylhydrazone  (Tanret),  A.,  i,  426. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Neubero  and 
Wohlgemuth),  A.,  i,  847. 
cI-Arabinoae,  preparation  of  (Neubero 

and  Wohlgemuth),  A.,  i,  846. 
Arabiaotai,  d-,  I-  and  r-,  fate  of,  in  the 
organism    (Neubero    and   Wohlge- 
muth), A.,  ii,  33ft. 


Arabitol     ;)07i/anitrate    (Vignok     and 

Gkrin),  a.,  i,  9. 
rf-Arabonio  aoid,  preparation  of  (Neu- 
bero and  Wohlgemuth),  A.,  i,  846. 
Araohia  oil,  estimation  of  (Tortelli  and 
Ruggeri),  a.,  ii,  539. 
occurrence  and  detection  of  sesame^  oil 
in  commercial  (Soltsien),  A.,  ii,  1 14. 
Araolmoljrtin  (S.vciis),  A.,  ii,  348. 
Areus  senilis  (Parsons),  A.,  ii,  418. 
Areoaidine  and  Areoolino,  constitution 

of  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  390. 
Aronioola  lazVw,  effect  of  various  sola* 
tions  on  ciliary  and  muscular  move* 
ments  in  (Lillie),  A.,  ii,  840. 
Argemone      mfxicana,      alkaloids      of 

(Schlotterbeck),  a.,  ii,  101. 
Arginine  (Schulze  and  Winterbtbtn)» 
A.,  i,  281. 
amount    of,    in    vegetable    proteids 
(Schulze  and  Winterstein),  A., 
i,  193. 
Argon,  atomic  weight  and  classificatioii 
of  (Wilde),  A.,  ii,  893. 
is  it  an  elementary  substance  t  (Mar- 
tin), P.,  1901,  259. 
liquid,  variation  with  temperature  of 
the  surface  energy  and  density  of 
(Balt  and  Donnan),  T.,  907 ;  P., 
1902,  115. 
Aromadoadral  and  its  oxime  and  Axo- 
madondrio  aoid  from  eucalyptus  oils 
(Smith),  A.,  i,  103. 
Aromadendreno  (Smith),  A.,  i,  229. 
Aromatio   eomponnds,    constitution    of 
(Thiele),  a.,  i,  151. 
bromination  and  nitration  of  (Blank- 
rma),  a.,  i,  600. 
ArrlionaL    See  Methylarsenic  acid,  di- 

sodium  salt. 
Arrow  poiiona  (Hart^'ich  and  Gbioxr)^ 
A.,  i,  114. 
from  German  East  Africa  (Brikger 

and  Diebselhorst),  A.,  i,  634. 
Ipoh,  and  some  plants  used  to  pre- 
pare them  (Hartwich  and  Geiokr), 
A.,  i,  114. 
Arrowroot,  production  of  (Letscher), 

A.,  ii,  288. 
Artenie,  atomic  weight  of  (Ebauoh),  A.» 
ii,  499. 
in  the  organism  (Cern^^),  A.,  ii,  274. 
presence  of,  in  normal  animal  oi*gans 
(Gautier  ;  Bertrand),  A.,  ii,  517. 
compounds  of,  in  the  liver  (Slowt- 
zoff),  a.,  ii,  84  ;  (y.  Zetnek),  A.» 
ii,  161. 
origin  of,  in  beers  (Petebmann),  A. , 
ii,  471. 
Anonie  tribromide  as  a  solvent  (Wal* 
den),  a.,  ii.  247. 
Mliydride  (Vanino),  A.,  ii,  655. 
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Anenie: — 
Anenides  of  the  alkaline  earth  metals 

(Lebeau),  a.,  ii,  395. 
Anenie  oxide  and  its  hydrates  (Augek), 

A.,  ii,  393. 
Anenioas  oxide,  influence  of,  on  the 

rotation  of  lactic  acid  and  its  |)ota8s- 

ium  salt  (Henderson  and  Pben- 

tice),  T.,  660;  P.,  1909,  88. 
Anenie  aeid,  action  of  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  on(HEHNER),  A.,  ii,  696. 
action  of  hydrogen  snlphide  on  (Le 

Roy  and  McCay),  A.,  ii,  135,  655. 
action  of,  on  pinene  (Genveesse),  A., 

i,  300. 
compounds  of,  with  aromatic  ketones 

(Klages),  a.,  i,  624. 
Thio-ozyanenie  aeide  (Le  Roy  and 

McCay),  a.,  ii,  135,  655. 
Anenieoa  selenide,  action  of  hydrogen 

on  (P]£labon),  a.,  ii,  258. 
Anenie  sulphides,  action  of  ammonium 
carbonate  on  (Vanino  and  Grie- 
bel),  a.,  ii,  48. 

separation  of,  from  antimony  and 
tin  sulphides  (Vanino  and  Grie- 
bel),  a.,  ii,  48. 
Anenie    aromatio    eompoonde   (Mich- 

AELls),  A.,  i,  411,  515. 
Anenie,    deteotion,     estimation     and 

leparation  of  :— 
two  possible  causes  of  discrepancy  in 

the  analysis  of  (Murphy),  A.,  ii,  629. 
the  Marsh-Berzelius  deposit  of  (Ack- 

boyd),  a.,  ii,  628. 
detection  of  (Arnold  and  Mentzel), 

A.,  ii,  354. 
detection  of  very  small  quantities  of 

(Bertrand  ;  Morner),  A.,  ii,  694. 
detection    of,    by    Gosio's    biological 

method,  in  presence  of  selenium  and 

tellurium  (Maassen),  A.,  ii,  629. 
influence  of  selenium  and  telluiium  on 

the  biological  test  for  (Rosenheim), 

P.,  19Q9,  138. 
Reinsch's  test  for  (Kenrick),  A.  ,ii,427. 
Selmi's  method  for  the  toxicological 

detection  of  (Givdice),  A.,  ii,  354. 
detection  and  estimation  of   minute 

quantities    of,    in    beer,    brewing 

materials,  foods,  and  fuel  (Report 

of  Joint  Committee),  A.,  ii,  288. 
detection  of  traces  of,  in  food  (Beun- 

TROP),  A.,  ii,  225. 
detection  of,  in  glycerol  (Bouoavlt), 

A.,  ii,  530;  ( Earth e),  A.,  ii,  703. 
detection  of,  in  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric   acids   (Sbybel    and   WiK- 

akder),  a.,  ii,  289 ;  (Arnold  and 

Mbntzel),  a.,  ii,  854. 
estimation  of,  in  malt  liquors  (Rich- 

AUDttON),  A.,  ii,  628. 


Anenie,    estimation     and    sepantion 
of:— 

estimation  of,  coloiimetrically  (Mai), 

A.,  ii,  628. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  organic 

matter  (MEiLLiiRE),  A.,  ii,  288. 
estimation  of,  and  separation  of,  from 
antimony   (DbnioIss),   A.,    ii,   52; 
(Barthe),  a.,  ii,  290. 
tin,    and    antimony,    separation    of 
(Walker),  P.,  19Q9,  246 ;  (Lang, 
Cabson,    and    Mackintosh),    A., 
ii,  530;  (Lang  and  Cabson),  A., 
ii,  700. 
Anenioal  poiioninr,  chronic,  condition 
of  the  blood  and  marrow  in  (Muib), 
A.,  ii,  37. 
Arsenie  monld  {PetiicUliwn  brc&icatUe), 
use  of,  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in 
pi-esence   of   selenium  and  tellurium 
(Maassen),  A.,  ii,  629. 
Anentulfturite  (Rinnr),  A.,  ii,  611. 
Anine.    See  Arsenic  trihydride. 
Artemio  aeid  (Horst),  A.,  i,  387. 
Artemifin  and  its  silver  salt  and  methyl 
ester    (Frextnd    and     Mai),    A., 
i,  101. 
reduction       of       (Bertolo),        A., 
i,  814. 
Arylaminei,  action  of  methylene  diiodide 
on  (Senier  and  Goodwin),  T.,  280 ; 
P.,  1902,  12. 
a-Arylaminoanthraqninones,    action   of 
dehydrating  agents  on  (Dammann 
and  Gattermann),  A.,  i,  795. 
conversion  of,  into  acridine  derivatives 
(Farbenfabrxken  vobm.  F.  Bayer 
&Co.),  A.,  i,  501. 
Arylaminonitroanthraqninonei      (Fab- 
benfabbiken  vobm.  F.  Bayeb&  Co.), 
A.,  i,  382. 
Arylaioaeetaldozimes,  action  of  hydrogen 
chloride  on  (Bamberg1;b  and  Gbob), 
A.,  i,  247 ;  (Bambebgeb  and  Fbei), 
A.,  i,  248. 
Arylaioaldozimes     (Bambebgeb),    A., 
i,  246;  (Bamberger  and  Grob),  A., 
i,  247 ;  (Bamberger  and  Fbei),  A., 
i,  248. 
Arrlhydrozylamines,  converaion  of,  into 
diary Icarbamides    (Bamberger    and 
Destbaz),  a.,  i,  538. 
Aiylfnlphonimides  (Fabbwerke  vobm. 
Meisteb,  Lucius,  &  BiitJNiNG),  A., 
i,  364. 
Aryk^tthiooarbaniatei,  removal  of  sul- 
phur from  (Helleb  and  Bauer),  A., 
i,  444. 
Asarone  and  Panaarone  (Thoms   and 

Beokstboem),  a.,  i,  809. 
A9ani7n  ari/oHum,  essential  oil  of  (Mil- 
ler), A.,  i,  809. 
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^aarum  tatiadenst^  constituents  of  tho 
oil  of  (Power  and  Lee8),  T.,  59;  P., 
1901,  210. 
Asbestos,  composition  of  (Clayton),  P., 

1901,  203. 
Jksearis,  fomwtion  of  glycogen  in  (Weix- 

LAND  and  Bitter),  A.,  li,  677. 
Aacaris  Immbricoides,  action  of  extracts 
of  (Weinland),  a.,  ii,  412. 
changes  in  the  carbohydrates  in  (Wein- 
land), A.,  ii,  155. 
Aseites,  chylous  and  chyliform  (Hutchi- 
son), A.,  ii,  466. 
Ascitis  fluid,  urobilin  in  (Stick),  A., 

ii,  418. 
Asparagine,  formation  of,  in  the  meta- 
bolism    of    shoots     (Suzuki),     A., 
ii,  684. 
Asparagus  seeds,  composition  of  and  of 

its  oil  (Peters),  A.,  ii,  281. 
AapergiUua  niger,  influence  of  thiocyanic 
acid  on  the  growth  of  (Fernbaoh), 
A.,  ii,  577. 
Aspidinol  and  its  bromo-  and  dibenzoyl 

derivatives  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  37. 
Aspidiwin    Filix-maii.^    constituents    of 

extracts  of  (Kraft),  A.,  i,  814, 
Association.    See  Affinity. 
Astracanite.     See  Blodite. 
Atmid-keratin  and  -keratose  (Bauer), 

A.,  i,  846. 
Atmospheric  air,  ionisation  of  (Barus), 
A.,  u,  59. 
liquid  (d*Ak80NVAl),  A.,  ii,  650. 
hydrogen  in  (Rayleioh),  A.,  ii,  891. 
organic    vapour   in    (Henriet),    A., 

i,  714. 
influence  of  carbon  dioxide  in,  on  the 
form  and  internal  stnicture  of  plants 
(Farmer     and    Chandler),    A., 
ii,  688. 
influence  of  varying  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  in,  on  the  photoeynthetic 
process  of  leaves  and  on  the  mode  of 
growth  of  plants  (Brown  and  Es- 
oombe),  a.,  ii,  682. 
of  factories  and  workshops  (Haldane), 

A.,  ii,  671. 
of  the  sea  and  of  maritime  pine  forests 

(Duphil),  a.,  ii,  204. 
estimation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  (Letts 
and  Blake),  A.,  ii,  226. 
Atomic  ^upings,   tautomeric  (Laar), 
A.,  I,  1. 
hypothesis,     new    (Richards),    A., 

11,  444. 
volume.    See  Volume. 
Atomic  weight  of  argon,  krypton,  neon 
and  xenon  (Wilde),  A.,  ii,  393. 
of  arsenic  (Ebaugu),  A.,  ii,  499. 
of  calcium  (Hinrichsen),  A.,  ii,  137/ 
501 ;  (UicuARDB),  A.,  ii,  394. 


Atomic  weight  of  the  rare  earths,  error 
of  the  ** sulphate  method"  for  the 
determination  of  (Brauner  and 
PavlI^jek),  T.,  1248 ;  P.,  1901,  63. 

of  iodine  (Ladenburg),  A.,  ii,  498. 

of  lanthanum  (Brauner  and  Pay- 
LfdEK),  T.,  1243;  P.,  1901,  63; 
(Jones),  A.,  ii,  563. 

of  radium  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  562. 

of  selenium  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  392,  605. 

of  tellurium  (Scott),  P.,  1909,  112; 
(KOthner),  a.,  ii,  67;  (Pellini), 
A.,  ii,  69 ;  (Gutbieb),  A.,  ii,  254. 

of  thorium  (Baskervillb),  A.,  ii,  85. 

of  uranium  (Richards  and  Merigoli»)> 
A.,  ii,  506. 

of  vanadium  (Matignon  and  Monnet), 
A.,  ii,  326. 

of  ytterbium  (Cleve),  A.,  ii,  659. 
Atomic  weight  numbers  (Bilecki),  A., 

ii,  449. 
Atomic  weights,  tendencv  of,  to  approach 
whole  numbers,  and  Prout's  hypo- 
thesis ( Rudolph i).  A.,  ii,  201. 

the  standard  for  (Richards),  A.,ii,  65. 

ratios  of  the  (Marshall),  A.,  ii,  602. 

general  numerical  connection  between 
(Vincent),  A.,  ii,  602. 

calculation  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  449 ; 
(Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  497. 

Report  of  the  American  Committee  ou 
(Olarke),  a.,  ii,  389. 

third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
German  Cheinical  Society  on  (Lan- 
dolt,  Ostwald,  and  Seubert), 
A.,  ii,  129. 
Atoms,  physical  properties  of  (Suther- 
land), A.,  ii,  800. 

weights  of  (Kelvin),  A.,  ii,  649. 
Atropine,  synthesis  of  (Ladenburg),  A., 
i,  390. 

action    of,    on   echinoderm   embryos 
(Mathews),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Atroscine  and  its  salts  (Hesse),  A.,  i, 
51 ;  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  173. 

and  its  hydrates  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  817. 

change  of,  into  i-scopolsmine  (Kunz- 
Krause),  a.,  i,  174. 
Attcuba  japoniea,  reserve  carbohydrates 

of  the  seed  of  (Cuampenois),  A.,ii,166. 
Aucubin   from    the    seeds    of  Aticuba 

japoniea{BovRqujajorr  and  H£ris8Ey), 

A.,  i,  634. 
Auramine,    constitution   oT   (Graebe), 

A.,  i,  683. 
Auramine    G,   base   of,   and    its   salts 

(Gnehm  and  Wright),  A.,  i,  295. 
Aurora  borealis,  nature  and  constitution 

of  the  spectra  of  the  (Stabsano),  A., 

ii,  437. 
Autolysii  and  blood-clotting  (Conradi), 

A. ,  li,  35. 
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Antolyiii,  formation  of  bactericidal  sub- 
stances in  (CoNKADi),  A.,  ii,  35. 
of  the  liver,  behaviour  of  fat  during 
(Sibgert),  a.,  ii,  34. 
acid  formation  in  (Magnus-Levy), 
A.,  ii,  617. 
in  malignant  tumours  (Petry),  A., 
ii,  842. 
Aato-ozidation.     See  under  Oxidation. 
o-Aiiminobensaldeliyde,  conversion    of, 
into  anthranil  (Bamberger  and  De- 
muth),  a.,  i,  127. 
Ailaotones  (Erlenmetrr),  A.,  i,  595. 
Aioaoetamide,  imino-,  and  its  salts  (SiL- 

berhad),  T.,  600;  P.,  1902,  44. 
Aioaeetio  aeid,  imino-,  barium  salt  (Sil- 

BBRRAD),  T.,  603  ;  P.,  1908,  44. 
Aiobeniexie,      certain      properties      of 
(Freundler  and  B£r anger),  A., 
i,  405. 
j>-amino-,   acyl  derivatives  of  (Wie- 
lrztnski),  a.,  i,  610. 
Aiobenioie  aeidi,  new  method  of  pre- 
paring (Maier),  a.,  i,  192. 
Alobeiiioplienoiies,  m-  and  p-  (Poskeb), 

A.,  i,  624. 
Aio-€ompoandi,amino-,from  diazoamino- 
compounds    (Chattaway),     P., 
1902,  175. 
influence    of    substitution    on    the 
formation  of  (Morgan),  T.,  86, 
1376;     P.,     1901,    236;     1902, 
185. 
aminobenzyl   cyanides   and    imino- 
benzoyl  cyanides  from  (Sachh  and 
Goldman N),  A.,  i,  781. 
fatty  aromatic  (Prageb),  A.,  i,  64, 
578. 
Aio-oompoimdB.     See  preceding  entries 
and  also : — 
Acetoaoetamide,   phenylazo-derivative 

of. 
O'Acetoxyazozy  benzene. 
p-Acetylchloroaminoazobenzene. 
Anilinoazoacetoacetic  acid. 
Anilinoazobenzoylacetic  acid. 
Anilinobenzeneazocvanide. 
Anilinobenzeneazophenylsulphoue. 
Anilinobenzeneazosulphonic  acid. 
Anisole-an/idiazo-compounds. 
Anisolediazo-iodide. 
Arylazoaoetaldoximes. 
Aiylazoaldozimes. 
o-Aziminobenzaldehyde. 
«-p-Azodibenzaldehyde. 
4:4'-Azophthalic  acid. 
6 :5'- Azophthalide. 

4-jD- Azotoluenepyrazolone-3-  acetic  acid. 
Azozyanisole. 
Azozybenzaldehydes. 
Azoxybenzaldoxime. 
Azozybenzene. 


Aio  eompounds.    See : — 
Azozybenzylidene-aniline  and  -toluid- 

ines. 
Azoxynaphthalene. 
1  :l'-Azoxynaphthalene-di-  and  -tetra- 

sul phonic  acids. 
Azozypheuyl  ethers. 
j9- Azoxy -0- tol  uidine. 
Benzene-5-azo^iamino-  77i-xy  lene. 
Benzeneazoaspidinol. 
Benzeneazobenzaldehyde. 
Benzeneazobenzylideneaniline. 
Benzeneazobromo-a-naphthol. 
Benzeneazo<2tchloro-m-phenylenedi- 

amines. 
Benzeneazochlorotolylenediamines. 
Benzeneazodihydroxynnph  thalene. 
Benzeneazofilicyl-n-butanone. 
Benzeneazo-o-hydroxyazoxybenzene. 
BenzeneazomethylphioroglnciDol-7t- 

butanone. 
Benzeneazonaphthols. 
Benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine. 
Benzeneazo-/S-naphthylauramine. 
Benzeneazo-1 0-phenanthrol. 
Benzeneazo^p-pnenoxyacetic  add. 
4-Benzeneazo-l  -phenyl-8-benzylpy  r- 

azolone. 
Benzeneazophenylcarbamic  acid. 
Benzeneazoi>henyIglycine   and   -p'snU 

phonic  acid. 
Benzeneazophenylmethylglvcino     and 

•p-carboxylic  and  -p-sulphonic  acids. 
Benzene-6-azo-2 :4-tetramethylc?i- 

aminotoluene. 
Benzenoazotoluenes. 
Bonzene-6  -azo-2 :4  -  toly  lenediamine. 
Benzeneazo-p-tolyloxy acetic  acid. 
Benzenediazoamino-1-chloronaphthal- 

ene. 
Benzenediazoaminotetrahydro-iS-naph- 

thalene. 
Benzenediazoaminotolaenes. 
Benzencan/idiazo-  hydrate. 
Benzenediazo-iodide. 
Benzenediazo-p-nitrophenylsulphone. 
Benzenediazonium  salts. 
Benzenean^idiazotate. 
Benzenedisazofilicic  acid. 
Benzenedisazo-l  :3:5-trihydroxy- 

phenyl-n-butanone. 
Benzophenone-p-on^tdiazo-compounds. 
j9-Benzoyl-amino-   and    -chloroamino- 

azobenzene. 
BenzyUzotate,  potassium. 
Bisazoxyaoetic  acid. 
Bisdiazoacetic  acid. 
Carbanilophenylazoacetaldoxime. 
4-Carboxybenz6neazo-l  :8-diphenyl- 

pyrazolone. 
4-Carboxybenzcncazo-3-phenyl-5-iso- 

oxazoloue. 
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Aio-oomponnds.     See : — 
Garboxyphenylazobenxoylacetic  acid, 
Cinnamylidene-p-aminoazobenzeue. 
Diazoacetamides. 

DiazO'/^acotaminobenzeue  chloride. 
Diazoacetic  acid. 
Diazoamines. 

2-Diazoamino-l  -chlorouaphthalene. 
Diazoamino-compounds. 
Diazoaminotetranydro-iS- naphthalene. 
Diazoaminotoluenes. 
a-Diazoanthraquinonc. 
l-Diazoanthraqainone-2-Bulphonic 

anhydride. 
Diazobenzene. 
Biazobenzene  chloride. 
Diazol)enzene-/7-8ulphoniG  acid. 
Diazo-2 :6-c^tbromoani8ole. 
Diazo-chlorides. 
Diazo-coinpounds. 
Diazogallic  acid. 
an^t'Diazo-hydrates. 
2-Diazonaphthalene-8-8ulphonic      an- 
hydride. 
Diazotwnitrosomethyluracil. 
Diazonium  salts. 
Diazothiosulphonates . 
Diazotoluene  chlorides. 
8 :8'*Dimethylazobenzene. 
Dimethylketazine. 
Dimethyl-j7-phenylenediamiue,   diazo- 

chloride  of. 
Diphenyl-p-azopheuylene. 
Diphenylazophenylmethylglyciue. 
DiphenvlbiBazobenzoylacetic  acid. 
l:5-Dipnenyl-8-methylpyra2ole-4-azo- 

benzene. 
4-£thozyazobenzene. 
^•cyc^oHezylbenzenediazonium       sol- 

pliate. 
jD-Hvdroxyazobenzene. 
Hyarozyazonaphtha]ene-5:5'-di5ulph- 

onic  acid. 
Uydrozyazoxy  benzenes. 
4-Hydrozy-5-benzeneazo-2:6-diphonyl- 

pyrimidine. 
2-Hydroxy-l-benzeneazo-8-naphthoic 

acid. 
3- Hydroxy  benzeneazoxindone. 
2-Hydroxy-5-methylazobenzene. 
5-  Hydroxy-a-phenylazo-/3-methyl- 

imiuo- 5-t>-nitropnenyl valeric  acid . 
Methoxalyiaminoazobeuzcne. 
4-Methoxyazoxybenzene. 
MethyIdtamino-2 :6-azobenzene. 
Methylazobenzene. 
Methylazotates. 

Naphthaleneazobeuzenesulphone. 
Naphthalene-2-azo-/^naphthol. 

iS-naphthalene. 
Naphthalenediazoiiium  hydi-oxides. 


Aio-oompounds.     See  :— 
Oxyazo-compounds. 
Fheuauthrolazobenzenesulphonic 

acids. 
Phenylazoacetaldoxiine. 
Plienylazoacetoacetic  acid. 
Pheuylazoacetylacetone. 
Phenylazoacetyl-^-nitrobenzoylacetic 

acid. 
Pheuylazoalk^laldoximes. 
Phenylazoaminocrotonic  acid. 
Phenylazobeuzoyl-jp-nitrobenzoylacetic 

acid. 
Phenylazodibenznylacetic  acid. 
Phenylazo-1 :2-diketopentaniethylene. 
PhenyUzodioxvdiazinecarbozylic  acid. 
Phenylazoethylideuenitronic  acid. 
Phenylazomethylaminocrotonic  acid. 
Phenylazo--m-nitrobenzoy]acetic  acid. 
a-Phenylazo-8-nitrophenylpentane-9- 

oI-/3-onecarboxylic  acid. 
a-PhenyIazo-8-p-mtrophenylpentane- 

/3-one-a8-olide. 
Phenylazoxyaoetaldoxime. 
Phenyldiazomethane. 
a-PheDyl-i3-6-diazo-8-methoxycin- 

namic  acid. 
j9-Propionyl-amino-  and  -chloroamino- 

azobenzene. 
Quinol  ji^-azoxydiphenyl  and  p-azodi- 

phenyl  ethers. 
Resorcinolazodiphenylaminesulph- 

oxide. 
4-Salphobenzeneazo-l  :3-dix>henyl- 

pyrazolone. 
Tetra-azo-oo-dimethozydipheny]  chlor- 
ide. 
Tetra-azodiphenyl  chlorides. 
Tetra-azoditolyl  chlorides. 
Tetra-azoditolylsttlphonic  acid. 
Tetra-azonium  chlorides. 
(ir-Tetrahydronaphthaleneazo-/3-na{>h- 

thol. 
Tetrahydro-/S-naphthaleneazo-i3-nap]i- 

thylamine. 
j>Toluene-  5-azo-  4 : 6-<ituimino-)n- 

xylene. 
2>-Toluene-8-azo-5-chloro-2:4-tolylene- 

diamine. 
p-Tolueneazo-p-nitrobenzene. 
p-Tolueneazo-p-phenoxyaoetic  acid. 
l>-Toluenediazoaminotetrahydro<ii- 

naphthalene. 
Toluenean^idiazotates. 
m-Toluenean/idiazo-hydFate. 
//-Toluenean/idiazo-compounds. 
j9-Tolylamino-m-hydroxyphenyl-/A- 

cyanoazomethine-|>-nitrobenzene. 
/7-Tolylamino-a-naphthyl-4-cyanottzo-  - 

methine-^-nitrophenyl. 
j»-Tolylazoacetal(1oxime. 
CHTolylazobeuzoylacetic  acid. 
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Aio-eomponnds.    See  :— 

p-Tolylazocarbonamide. 

o-Triazobenzaldoxime. 

o-Triazobenzamide. 

Vanillylidene-^-aminoazoben  zene. 

Xyleneazobenzenes.         * 
^.p-Aiodibenialdehyde  and  its   methyl 

ether  and  diphenylhydrazone  (Fb  eund- 

leb),  ^.,  i,  650. 
Aio-dyes   (Seyewetz   and   Biot),   A., 
i,  509. 

new  system  of  classification  of  (Bu- 
chbrbr),  a.,  i,  577. 

from  the  action  of  aromatic  phenols 
and  amines  on  the  diazo-componnds 
of  4-  and  6-chloroanthTanilic  acid 
(Cohn),  a.,  i,  68. 

from  phenylmethylglycine  and  phenyl- 
glycine  (Mai),  a.,  i,  249. 

presence  of  diazoamino-  or  diazo-oxy- 

compounds  in  (Vaubkl),  A.,  i,  407. 

Aio-dyes,  nitro-,   action  of  sulphides, 

sulphites    and    hydrosulphites    on 

(RosRNSTiBHL  and  Sua  is),  A. ,  i,  406. 

o-nitro-,  reduction  of  (Rosenstiehl 
and  Suair),  A.,  i,  406. 
Aioimide,  preparation  of  (Tanatar),  A., 

ii,  450. 
ABoninm  eomponnds,  relation  of  ozazine 

and    thiazine    colouring    matters    to 

(Kbhrhann),  a.,  i,  566. 
Asopheniae,    C^HmON4,    from   aniline 

and  nitroso-m-hydroxyphenyl-p-tolyl- 

amine    (Gnehm    and  Vbillon),   A., 

i,  287. 
4:4'-ABophtlialie     aoid    and    6:6'-Aio- 

phthalide  (Booert  and  Boroschek), 

A.,  i,  98. 
4'j>-AiotoluenepyraBoIone-8-ac6tie  aoid, 

ethyl  ester  (Kufkerath),  A.,  i,  59.  * 
Aiozyaaiiole  and  quinol,  behaviour  of  a 

mixture  of,  on  cooling  (Roozeboou), 

A.,  ii,  490. 
m-Aioxybenialdehyde  and  its  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (Alway),  a.,  i,  697. 
p-Aiozybenialdeliyde     (Alwat),     A., 
i,  649,  697. 

nitro-  (Alway),  A.,  i,  697. 
o-Aiozybeiiialdoxime  (Bamberobr  and 

Demuth),  a.,  i,  95. 
AiozybeiiBene  and  its  derivatives,  intra- 
molecular rearrangement  of  atoms  in 

(Knipsoheer),  a.,  1,  648. 
p-Aiozybeiuylidene-aoiliiie  and  ehloride 

(Alway),  A.,  i,  697. 
AiozybeniyUdene-aniliiie    and    -tolui- 

dines  (Alway),  A.,  i,  649. 
Aiozynaphtludene,  5:5'-<2initro-  (Waok- 

sr),  a.,  i,  506. 
l:l'-AiozTiiAplit]uae]ie-ft:6'-di-  and 

-8:8:8':r-tetra-iiilpliO]iie     aoidi    and 

their  salts  (Waokbr),  A.,  i,  506. 
LXXXII.  ii. 


Aiozyphenyl  ethers,  o-  and  p-  (Haeus- 
SERMANN  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  126. 

p-Aioxy-o-toluidine  (Rosenstiehl  and 
SuAis),  A.,  i,  406. 


Baeillus,   butyric,  occurrence  and  bio- 
logical   relations    of    the    mobile 
(Schattenfroh),  a.,  ii,  467. 
eoli   communis,  action   of,   on  urine 

(Nobl-Paton),  a.,  ii,  679. 
fluoreseens  liquefadetu,  action  of,  on 
albumin  (Emmbrlino  and  Reiser), 
A.,  ii,  279. 
leproe,  cultivation  of  (van  Houtum), 

A.,  ii,  682. 
megatherium,  hsemolysin  of  (Todd), 

A.,  ii,  464. 
mucus-forming   (Schardinqer),    A. , 
ii,  469. 
Baeteria,  composition  of  the  proteids 
and  cell-membranes  in  (Iwanopf), 
A.,  ii,  279. 
decomposition  of  butter  fat  by  (Laxa), 

A.,  li,  97. 
decomposition  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 

by  (Maassen),  A.,  ii,  89. 
effect   of  nitrates    on   (Pakbs),    A., 

ii,  97. 
formation  of  oxalic  acid  by  (Bann- 
ing), A.,  ii,  469. 
formation    of    tyrosinase    by    (Leh- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  580. 
common,  transformation  of,  into  para- 
sites   of    roots    (Lepoutre),    A., 
ii,  467. 
denitrifying     and     nitrifying.       See 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 
pathogenic,  variations  in  the  products 
formed  by  (Charrin  and  Guille- 
monat),  A.,  ii,  576. 
Baeterioidal  lubitanoei,  formation  of, 

in  autolysis  (Gokradi),  A.,  ii,  85. 
Baoteriolyiif  and  hsemolysis  (Bulloch), 

A.,  ii,  94. 
Balance,  chemical,  with  constant  load 

(Gawalowski),  a.,  ii,  202. 
Balance  Sheet  of  the  Chemical  Societv, 
and   of  the  Research  Fund,   Marcn, 
1901.     See  Annual  General  Meeting, 
T.,  622. 
Balsam,  white  Peru  (Biltz),  A.,  i,  684. 
Balsams,  copaiva,  resins  of  (Tschirch 
and  Exto),  A.,  i,  166. 
See  also  Resins. 
Bananas.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Barium,  preparation  of  (Guntz  ;  Stans- 

field),  a.,  ii,  138. 
Barium  alloys,  with  cadminm  (Gautibr), 
A,,  ii,  397. 
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Barium   alnminate  as  a   diaencrusting 
agent  (Arth),  A.,  ii,  899. 
borates,  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on 

(Jones),  A.,  ii,  630. 
bromide  and    iodide,  temperature  of 
maximum  density  and  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  solutions  of  (de  Cop- 
pet  and  MuLLER),  A.,  ii,  488. 
chloride,    action   of,    on   ammonium 
phosphates      (Berthelot),       A., 
li,  258. 
hydride  and   nitride,   formation  and 

stability  of  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  463. 
^miodide  (Meter),  A.,  ii,  819. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T., 

570;  P.,  1909,  68. 
silicate,      hydrated      (Wahl),      A., 

ii,  501. 
sulphate,  solubility  of,  in  aluminium 
chloride,     ferric     chloride,     and 
magnesium  chloride  (Praps),  A., 
ii,  894. 
as  a  reagent  for  colloidal  metallic 
solutions  (Vaniko),  A.,  ii,  249. 
Barium  organic  eompoonds:— 
cadmium    thiocyanate  (Grosshann), 
A.,  i,  663. 
Barley.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Barylite  (Weibull),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Baxjtes    from    the   Province    Caserta 

(Franco),  A.,  ii,  211. 
Base  (m.  p.  252-253''),  from  the  reduction 
of  dinitrohvdroxyphenoxozone 

(HiLLTBR),  A.,  1,  50. 

from  the  dye  from  2:3:8-trihydroxy- 

naphthalene   and  diazotised  sulph- 

amlic    add     (Friedlandbr    and 

Silberstern),  a.,  i,  795. 
CQIL4NS,  and  its  salts,  from  the  action 

of    alkalis    on    methylohloroethyl- 

amine  (Marokwald   and   Frob&- 

NIT7S),  A.,  i,  28. 
CsHijN,  from  methylheptenoneoxime 

and  phosphoric  oxide  (Wallace), 

A.,  i,  79. 
CgHuN,  and  its  benzoyl  and  benzal- 

dehyde  derivatives,  from  the  action 

of  bromine  on  methylheptenylamine 

(Wallace,  Meyer,  and   Mittel- 

stbnsoheid),  a.,  i,  81. 
CgHigON,  and  its  platinichloride,  from 

3-keto-2:2:5:5-tetramethylpyrrolid- 

ine  (Pault),  A.,  i,  560. 
CbH^K,   from  the  action  of  methyl 

iodide     on     methylheptenylamine 

(Wallace,  Meter,  and  Mittel- 

stenscbeid),  a.,  i,  81. 
C10H12N,   from    the    condensation  of 

pyrrole  (Plancbbr),  A.,  i,  640. 
Ci^isN  and  CuHifN,  and  their  salts, 

from    2:5-dimethylpyrTole    (Plam- 

CHXE),  a.,  i,  640. 


Base,  C14H18O4N2,  and  iti  salts  and  meth- 

iodide,     from     hydrocotaminecarb- 

oxylamide  methiodide  (Frbund  and 

Bamberg),  A.,  i,  556. 
CiqH^ON,  ^d  its  salts,  from  fluorene- 

quinoline  (DiELS  and  Staehlin), 

A.,  i,  830. 
Ci6Hio04N4(?),  from  the  oxidation  of 

oopyrine  derivatives  (Gabriel  and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  401. 
C]7HjgON,  and  its  picrate  and  benzoyl 

derivative  from  pnenylchloromethyl- 

enecamphor    (Forster),  P.,   190S, 

287. 
CifHnON,  and  its  picrate  and  bromo- 

derivative    from     enolio    benzoyl- 

camphor    (Forster),     P.,     1908, 

287. 
CuHqaNs,  from  the  action  of  potassium 

hydroxide    on    cinchotinesulphonic 

acid  (Scemid),  A.,  i,  58. 
CjoHojONjfrom  2-p-methoxy-6-plrenyl- 

stiibazole  (Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  828. 
CssH^ONa  and  C^H^ON^   from  p- 

tolyl-a-naphthyiamine  and  nitroso- 

dimethyl-     and    -diethyl-m-amino- 

phenol  (Gneem  and  KObsl),   A., 

1,  146. 
C20H23ON,  and  its  salts,  and  bromo- 

derivative,   from    the  condensation 

of  dimethvlaminobenzaldehyde  and 

/S-naphthol  (Hewitt,  Ttrher,  and 

Bradley),  T.,  1208 ;  P.  1908,  181. 
CsbHsbOsN,  and  its  anhydride,  from 

the  condensation  of  dimethylamino- 

benzaldehyde       and       iB-naphthol 

(Hewitt,  Turner,  and  Bradley), 

T.,1208;  P.,  1908,  181. 
^^1,  acids,  and  salts,  dissociation  of, 

at   different    temperatures    (Jones 

and  Douglas),  A.,  ii,  59. 
from<£-lupanine(SoLDAiNi),  A.,i,  638. 
in  Scottish  shale  oil  (Garrett  and 

Smytbe),  T.,  449;  P.,  1900,  190; 

1908,47 
of    complex    function,     colorimetric 

titration     of     (Berthelot),     A., 

i,199. 
aromatic,  preparation  of,  by  the  aid  of 
formaldehyde    (Erdhann),    A., 
i,91. 

new,  from  methyleneaniHne  and  its 
homologues  (Erdmakn),  A.,  i,  91. 

use  of,  for  the  precipitation  and 
separation  of  the  rare  earth  metals 
(Jefferson),  A.,  ii,  584. 

tertiary,  preparation  of,  from  their 
alkyl-haloids  (PnrNOw),  A.,  i,  92. 
organic,  condensing  action  of  (Knobye- 
NAQBL  and  Bpetxr),  a.,  i,  226. 

compounds  of,  with  ihtllie  chloride 
(Renz;  Meyer),  A.,  i,  993, 
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s,  organic,  sepftration  of,  from  their 
phosphotungstic      acid      precipitates 
(WlNTBRSTEIN),  A.,  ii,  294. 
BMie  slag.    See  Slag,  basic,  and  also 

Agricultaral  Chemistry. 
Bafie  inbitaneM,  intensifying  action  of, 
on   oxidising   agents    (Schaer),   A., 
ii,  140,  603. 
Baiieity,  relative,  of  the  amino-gronps 
in  snbstitnted  diamines  (B&low  and 
List),  A.,  i,  287,  312. 
Bosnia  lati/oliaf  sugar  from  the  blossom 

of  (v.  LiPPMANN),  A.,  ii,  420. 
Banabanerite  (Solly  and  Jackson), A., 

ii,  403. 
Banzite   from    Italy   (Formenti),   A., 

ii,  569. 
Bay  oil,  royrcene  from  (Harries),  A., 

i,  811. 
Beam.     See  Agricnltural  Chemistry. 
Boar,   Isabella,   bile  of  the    (y.   Zuu- 

busoh),  a.,  ii,  573. 
Boor,  origin  of  arsenic  in  (Petebhann), 
A.,  11,  471. 
detection  and   estimation  of  minute 
Quantities  of  arsenic  in  (Report  of 
Joint  Committee),  A.,  ii,  288. 
detection     of    artificial     sweetening 
materials      in       (Sartori),       A., 
ii,  187. 
Bootroots,  estimation   of  potassinm   in 
(BoEs),  A. ,  ii,  474. 
estimation  of  sugar  in  (Hiltneb  and 

Thatcher),  A.,  ii,  111. 
See  also  Agricnltural  Chemistry. 
Bona-.    See  also  Benzo-,  Benzoyl-,  and 

under  the  F^u«nt  Substance. 
Bonialdohydo,  electrolytic  production  of 
(Nithack),  a.,  i,  291. 
specific  heat  and  heat  of  vaporisation 

of  (LuGiNiN),  A.,  ii,  648. 
action  of,  on  anisole,  i^-cresol  and  o- 
and  p-tolyl  methyl  ethers  (Feuer- 
8TSIN  and  Lipp),  A.,  i,  768. 
condensation  of,  with  benzyl  methyl 
ketone  (Goldsohhiedt  and  Kroz- 
MAi^),  A.,  i,  40. 
condensation  of,  with    ethyl   cyano- 

acotate  (Guaresohi),  A.,  i,  820. 
action  of,  on  methylaftamino-2:6-azo- 
benzene  (Perucchetti),  A.,  i,  330. 
condonaation  of,   with  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  (Harries  and  MCller),  A., 
i,  295. 
condensation  of,  with  methyl  propyl 
ketone  (HARRiEsand  Bromberoer), 
A.,  i,  792. 
compound  of,  with  mercuric  chloride 
(STDLLt),  A.,  i,  468. 
Bonialdohydo,  |>-chloro-,  compounds  of, 
with     amines    (v.     Walthxr    and 
Raetze),  a.,  i,  466. 


Bonialdohydo,  o-nitro-,  action  of  light 
on  (CiAMiciAN  and  Silber),  A., 
i,  484. 
j9-nitro-,   condensation   of,   with  2:4- 

lutidine  (Knick),  A.,  i,  825. 
2:4-dinitro-,  and  its  oxime  and  phenyl- 
hydrazone  (Cohn  and  Fribdlan-  - 
der),  a.,  i,  876 1  (Friedlander 
and  Ck>HN),  A.,  i,  791. 
and     its     phenylhydrazones,     and 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  (Sachs 
and  Kempf),  A.,  i,  377. 
2:4:6'^rtnitro-    (Sachs,    Kempf,  and 

EvEUDixo),  A.,  i,  378. 
nitroamino-,       phenylhydrazone      of 
(Sachs  and  Kempf),  A.,  i,  377. 
Bonialdohydo-aniline,     and     -p-mtro- 
aniline  hydrochlorides  (Dimroth  and 
ZoEPPRiTZ),  A.,  i,  293. 
Bonzaldehydebeniylmercaptal,  m-  and 

l>-nitro-  (Fosner),  A.,  i,  623. 
Benialdohydo-dialkyl-     and      -diaryl- 
Bulphonos,  O't  m-j  and  ^-nitro-  (Pes- 
NER),  A.,  i,  622. 
Bonialdehyde-p-dimethyl-     and    -jp-di- 
othyl-anil,  p-mono-  and  2:4-^i-niti'o- 
(Sachs  and  Krmpf),  A.,  i,  377. 
Benzaldohydo-iSnaphthylamino   hydro- 
chloride (Dimroth  and  Zoeppritz), 
A.,  i,  293. 
Bonialdohydophonylhydraiono-p-  sulph- 
onio   aoid    hydrate,   and   7»-nitro- 
(BiLTZ,  MAUii,  and  Sieden),   A., 
i,  572. 
2'A'dimtKi'  (Sachs  and  Kempf),  A., 
i,377. 
BonialdohTdopyrroylhydra«mo   (Piooi- 

NiNi  and  Salmoni),  A.,  i,  491. 
Bonialdohydooomioarbaiono,        i-A-di- 
nitro-,   and  2:4-nitroamino-,   and  its 
Oi^-diacetyl    derivatiye   (Sachs    and 
Kempf),  A.,  i,  682. 
Bonialdozimo  and  o-amino-  and  o-nitro- 
(BAMBERaER  and  Demuth),  A.,  i,  95. 
2:4-(iiamino-,   nitroamino-,  and    2:4- 
dimtro-  (Sachs  and  Kempf),  A., 
1,  877. 
|i-nitro-,  J\r-o.formylphenyl  ether,  and 
its  phenylhydrazone  (Alwav),  A., 
i,  697. 
q^initro-,   and   its    benzoyl   deriv- 
ative (Friedlander   and   Corn), 
A.,  i,  791. 
Boniamido,  p-ioJo-  (Meter),  A.,  i,  31. 
cpMiinitTO'  (Friedlander  and  Cohn), 
A.,  i,  791. 
Beniamidlno,  action  of,  on  i3-bromo-«- 
benzykcetophenone  (Kunckell  and 
Sarfert),  a.,  i,  835, 
action  of  mucobromic  and  muoochloric 
acids  on  (Kunckell  andj  v.  Zum- 
buboh),  a.,  i,  835. 
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Benianilide,  o-bromo-,  2:4-(2ibromo-  and 

-dichloro-,  2:4-  and  4:2-chlorobromo- 

(Chattaway    and    Wadmore),    T., 

985;  P.,  1902,178. 
Beniene,  stereochemical  fonnnl»  of 
(Marsh),  T.,  961 ;  P.,  1902,  164  ; 
(Graebk),  a.,  i,  209;  (Marck- 
wald),  a.,  i,  274;  (Vaubel),  A., 
i,  361. 

molecular  rise  of  boiling  point  of,  at 
different  temperatures  (Innks),  T., 
683 ;  P.,  1908,  26. 

catalysis  by  iodine  in  the  bromination 
of  (Brunbr),  a.,  ii,  447. 

reaction  of,  with  cellulose  (Nastu- 
koff),  a.,  i,  862,  747, 

action  of  copper  nitrate  on  (Wassi- 
lieff),  a.,  1,  861. 

condensation  of,  with  diphenic  anhy- 
dride (G6tz),  a.,  i,  872. 

action  of  sulphur  chloride  on  (Lipp- 
MANN  and  PoLLAK),  A.,  i,  760. 

influence  of,  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl 
tartrate  (Patterson),  T.,  1097; 
P.,  1908,  188. 
Benieiie,  halogen  derivatives,  condensa- 
tion of,  with  carbon  tetrachloride 
(KoRRis  and  Green),  A.,  i,  879. 

bromo-  and  chloro-,  vapour  pressures 
and  boiling  points  of  mixtures  of 
(YoTJNO  and  Fortey),  T.,  771 ;  P., 
1902, 107. 

3:4:5-<ribromonitro-,  derivatives  of 
(Jackson  and  Fibre),  A.,  i,  862. 

2:4:6-<rtbromo-l-nitroamino-,  and 
2:4:6-^richloro-l-nitroamino-  (Or- 
TON),  T.,  491  ;  P.,  1908,  69. 

l-chloro-2:4-(2initro-,  action  of  sodium 
nitrite  on  (Kym),  A.,  i,  16. 
compounds     ofl     with     4:4'-tetra- 
methyl-    and     4:4'-tetraethyldt- 
aminodiphenvlmethane  (Le- 

moult),  a.,  1,  751. 

l-chloro-2:4:6-Mnitro-,  compound  of, 
with  4:4'-tetnimethyl£2uiminodi- 
phenylmethane  (Lbmoult),  A., 
1,  761. 

1 :3-<2tohloro-4 :6-<2tnitro-,  derivatives 
of  (Blanksha  and  Meerum  Ter- 
wooT),  A.,i,  716. 

1  •chloronitroamino-2 :4 :6-/ricliloro- , 
-2:4:6-^ri-and  -2:8:4:6-^ra-bromo-, 
and  -4-chloro-2:6-(2ibromo-  (Orton), 
T.,  966 ;  P.,  1908,  174. 

l-chloro-4:6-c2initro-2-cyano-  (Blank- 
8MA),  A.,  i,  281. 

iodo-,  iodoamino*,  and  iodonitro-deriv- 
ativesof  ( WiLLOSRODTand  Arnold), 
A.,  i,  16. 

isomeric  iodonitro-derivatives,  simul- 
taneous formation  of  (Holleman 
and  de  Bbuyn),  A.,  i,  87. 


Beniene,      ^-c^tiodoni'tro-,      containing 

polyvalent    iodine,    derivatives    of 

(Willgerodt    and    Ernst),    A., 

i,17. 

8:6-(2uodonitro-  (Brekans),  A.,  i,678. 

nitro-,  action  of  light  on  (Ciamician 

and  Silber),  A.,  i,  483. 
l:8:5-^rinitro-,    reduction     of,     with 
hydrogen    sulphide    (Ck)HEN    and 
Dakin),  T.,  26 ;  P.,  1901,  214. 
nitroamino-,  action   of   chlorine  and 
bromine  on  (Orton),  T.,  965 ;  P., 
1908,  174. 
l-nitroamino-e?t-,    -tri-f    and    Ueira- 
halogen-  and  l-nitroamino-(2i-  and 
-^ri-halogennitro-,    preparation    of 
(Orton),  T.,  806;  P.,  1908,  111. 
nitroso-,    spontaneous    decomposition 
of  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  605. 
action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydr- 
oxide or  formaldehyde  on  (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  279. 
Benienes,     halogenised,     influence     of 
alkyl    groups    on     the    activity    of 
(Klages  and  Storp),  A.,  i,  670. 
B6nBene-6-aio-8:4-  and  A:B-dUanhui'm- 
xylene,  and  their  diacetyl  derivatives 
(Morgan),  T.,  94 ;  P.,  1901,  237. 
Benieneaioaspidinol      (Boehm),      A., 

i,87. 
B6ni6]ie-|>-aiobeiLialdehyd6      and      its 
methyl    ether    and    phenylhydrazono 
(Freundler),  a.,  i,  660. 
Benieneaio-benialdehyde  anditsphenyl- 
hydrazone,    and    -beniylideneaniline 
(Alway),  a.,  i,  697. 
Benieneaiobromo-a-naplithol    and     its 
ethyl    ether,    and   acetyl    derivative 
(Hewitt  and  Auld),  T.,   174;    P., 
1901,  264. 
Beniene-l-  and    -8-aio-8:6-   and    -4:6- 
cfi-ohloro-m-phenyle&ediamiiiM,      jh 
nitro-  (Morgan  and   Norman),  T., 
1883;  P.,  1008,  185. 
BeiLie]ie-8'aio-6-oliloro-8:4-tolylene- 
diamiiie,  and  B6ns6ne-6-aio-8^ehloro- 
SiS-tolylenediamine    and     their   di- 
benzoyl     and     diacetyl     derivatives 
(Morgan),  T.,  96 ;  P.,  1901,  287. 
Benieneaio-^^-ereiolmereiirysaits  (Dim- 
roth),  A.,  i,  850. 
Benieneatodihydroxynaphtlialeiie 
(Friedlanoer    and    Silbbrstbrn), 
A.,  i,  794. 
BenieneaiofUieyl-n-butaaoiie  (Boehm), 

A.,  i,  36. 
Benieneaio-o-hydrozTaiozybemeat 

(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  606. 
BaiiBMieaBO-o-hydbrozyphaiolmeniiry 

salts  (DiMROTH),  A.,  i,  860. 
Banieneaiomethylphlorogliieiiiol-n- 
butanone  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  38. 
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Benseneaio-a-naplitliol,         relatiouship 

between  the  onentation  of  substituents 

in,  and  the  constitution  of;  and  its 

isomeric  bromo-compoands  and  their 

acetyl  derivatives  (HEWiiTand  Auld), 

T.,  171  ;  P.,  1901,  264. 
Baiiieneaio-iS-naphthol,  action  of  brom- 
ine and  of  nitric  acid  on  (Hewitt 
and  Auld),  T.,  1202  ;  P.,  1902, 180. 

0-,  m-f  and  ^bromo-,  and  their  acyl 
derivatives  (Hewitt   and   Auld), 
T.,  1206;  P.,  1902,  180. 
Benieneaio-a-naplithylamine,  ^-chloro-, 

and    its  hydrochloride    (Bambekgeu 

aud  Grob),  a.,  i,  248. 
Benieneaio-^-naphthylanramine  (Moh- 

LAU  and  Gkaelert),  A.,  i,  63. 
Benieneaio-a-naplithyl-    and    -phenyl- 

lenoanramine  (Gneum  and  Wbight), 

A.,  i,  296. 
Benseneaio-lO-phenanthroI  (Wernek), 

A.,  1,  439. 
Benieneaio*i)-ph6noxyao6tio  acid  and  its 

derivatives     and     -p-inlphonio    acid 

(Mai  and  Schwabacher),  A.,  i,  126. 
4Beiiieneaio-l-phenyl-8-beniylpyr- 

aiolone  (Bulow  and    Hailer),   A., 

i,  326. 
Benieneaiophenyloarbamio  acid,  Diethyl 

ester  (Mai),  A.,  i,  250. 
Bcnieneaiophenylglycine    and  its   -p- 

Bulphonio  acid  (Mai),  A.,  i,  260. 
Banseneaiophenylmethylglyoine  and  its 

-p-carbozylic  and  -p-sidphonio  aoidi 

(Mai),  A.,i,  249. 
Beniene-  5-aio-2 .4- tetramethyHiamino- 

toluene,  j9-nitro-  (Morgan),  T.,  656  ; 

P.,  1902,  87. 
Banieneaiotolnenei  (Mehner),  A. ,  i,677. 
B6]ii6ii6-5-aio-2:4-tolylenediami]ie    and 
its  diacetyl    derivative  (Morgan), 
T.,94;  P.,  1901,  237. 

|i-bromo-,    and    its   acyl    derivatives 
(Morgan  and  Norman),  T.,  1384 ; 
P.,  1902,  186. 
Benseneato-ii-tolyloxy acetic  acid  (Mai 

and  Schwabacher),  A.,  i,  127. 
Benieneaio-.     See  also  Phenylazo-. 
Beiiiciic-2-diaioaiiiino-l-cliloroiiaph* 
thalene,  o-  and  m-nitro-  (Morgan), 
T.,  1380;  P.,  1902,  186. 
p-nitro-,    and    its    ethyl    derivative 
(Morgan),  T.,  99 ;  P.,  1901,  238. 
Bentcnediaioaminotetraliydro-  finaph- 

thalcnc,  p-bromo-,  and  o-  and  jv-nitro- 

(Smith),  T.,  904  ;  P.,  1902,  137. 
Bensenediaicaminotolncnes,  and  nitro- 

(Mehner),  A.,  i,  677. 
Benienean^tdiaio-hydrate  and  Beniene- 

an^idiaiotate,    potassinm    derivative, 

2:4:6-^ribromo-  (  Hantzsch  and  Pohl), 

A.,  i,  843. 


Benienediaio-iodide,  p-numo-  and  2:4- 
eft-bromo-  (Euler  and  Hantzsch), A., 
i,  191. 
'  Benicnediaio-p-nitroplienylBiilplioiic,  p- 
I       nitro-  (Ekbom),  A.,  i,  327. 

Bentenediaioninm.    See  Diazonium. 
'  f/i-Benienedibeiisyldiinlplioiie   (Auten- 
I       rieth  and  Hennings),  A.,  i,  390. 
BenienedisaioiLlicic  acid  (Boehu),  A., 

i,  36. 
Benicncdisaso-l  tSiS-triliydroxyplienyl- 

n-bntanone  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  39. 
I  ?n-Benienedi8iilphoneanilid6     and     its 

diacetyl    and     dibenzyl     derivatives 

(AuTENRiETU    and    Hennings),    a., 

i,  389. 
9/i-Beiiieiicdiinlplionchydrozylaiiiinc 

(Autenbieth    and    Henningb),    A., 

i,  390. 
Mi-BeiLienee^iiododimctliyldiBnlphonc 

(AuTKXRiETH    and    Henningb),   A., 

i,  389. 
Bcnienepentacarbozylic   acid  and    its 

potassium    hydrogen   salts    (Wolff, 

G abler,  and  Hetl),  A.,  i,  678. 
Benacnc  ring,  gi'adiud  synthesis  of  tlie 

(Delacre),  a.,  i,  774. 
BenaencBulphiBic  acid,  j;-iodo-  (Troger 

and  Hurdelbrink),  A.,  i,  275. 
BcnieneinlpliomcthylcliloToethylaiiiidc 

(Marcrwald  and   Fbobenius),  A., 

i,  23. 
Benienesnlphonanilide,  action  of  sodium 

hypochlorite  on  (Cohen  and  Thomp- 
son), P.,  1901,  262. 
Benienesnlphonic  acid,  3-  and  10-phen- 
anthryl     esters     (Werner),     A., 
i,  438. 

jo-nitro-  (Ekbom);  A.,  i,  274. 
Bcniene-7/i-Biilphonic  chloride,  action  of 

arylamincs  on  (Troger  and  Meine), 

A.,  i,  637. 
Bensenesnlphophenantliraqninoncs,     2- 

and  8-  (Werner),  A.,  i,  627. 
Benaencthiomlplionic  acids,  jD-halogen- 

and  their  salts  (Troger  and  Hurdel- 
brink), A.,  i,  274. 
7;t-Bcnieiiec?itliioiiilphonic    acid,    alka- 

loidal  and  metallic  salts  (Tb()GER  and 

Meine),  a.,  i,  699 
Bcnicnoid  amines.    See  Amines. 
Benaenoid  aminosnlphoBic  adds,  acetyl 

derivatives   of   (Farbwerke    vorm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  k  BrCnino),  A., 

i,  446. 
Benshydrol,    preparation    of  (Mohlau 

and  Heinz B),  A.,  i,  248. 
Benihydroxamic  acid  (  Pick ard,  Allen, 

BowDLER,       and       Carter),       T. 

1673. 
Benshydryl-S-fliiorenol  and  itsdiacetate, 

and  oxidation  (Gorz),  A.,  i,  373. 
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iS-Benihydrylpioolinolaotone  (Jeiteles), 

A.,i,  62. 
Boniidine,  formation  of,  from  hjdrazo- 
benzene   (Chattawat),    P.,   1908, 
175 ;   (Rabsow    and   R0lke),    A., 
i,  404  ;  (Sachs  and  Whittaker), 
A.,  i,  510. 
and  its  dipicrate,  and  dyes  from  its 
diazotisation  (Schultz  and  Flachs- 
landeb),  a.,  i,  751. 
BeniidineeJi^-ohloromandelonitrile    (v. 

Waltber  and  Raetze),  A.,  i,  467. 
Boniidinedimalonie   aeid,    ethyl    ester 

(MoiB),  P.,  1909,  195. 
Banzil,  action  of  semicarbazide  on  (Pos- 
NER),  A.,  i,  82;  (BiLTZ  and  Ar>'d), 
A.,  i,  245. 
4:4'-rfichloro-  (Montagne),  A.,  i,  472. 
Beniilanilide  (Lamblino),  A.,  i,  756. 
Bemildiiemioarbaione      (Biltz      and 

Arnd),  a.,  i,  245. 
Bennlio     aoid     {hydroxydiphmylcuxtic 
acid,  diphenylglycollic  acid),  ethyl 
ester,    phenylurethane   of    (Lamb- 
ling),  A.,  i,  756. 
4:4'-<fichloro-,    and    its    silver    salt 
and  methyl  ester  (Montagne),  A., 
i,  473. 
Benxilmonosemioarbaiones,    a-  and  0- 
(PosNER),    A.,    i,    82;    (BiLTZ    and 
Arnd),  a.,  i,  245. 
Beniimino-ethyl  ether,  action  of  sod- 

aniide  on  (Titherlet),  T.,  1529. 
''Beniine,"  commercial  (Rabinovitsch), 

A.,  i,  833. 
Benio-.    See  also  Benz-,  Benzoyl-,  and 

under  the  Parent  Substance. 
2:7-Benzodiaiine.     See  Copyrine. 
Benzoic  aeetio  i^eroxide,  formation,  dc- 
comiKisition  and  germicidal  action  of 
(Freer  and  Novy),  A.,  i,  368. 
Benioio  aoid,  synthesis  of,  as  a  lecture 
experiment  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  675. 
and    its  salts,   detection  of,   in  food 
(DE  Brevans),  a.,  ii,  112. 
Benioio  aoid,  salts,  solubilities  of  (Taruoi 
and  Checchi),  A.,  i,  204. 
anhydrous    mercuric   salt,    and    the 
action  of  heat  on  (Dim roth).  A., 
i,  851. 
silver  salt,  solubility  of  (Liebermann), 
A.,  i,  368. 
Bemoic  aoid,  esters,  action  of  sodaroidc 
and  its  acyl  derivatives  on  (Tither- 
lky),  T.,1527;  P.,  1902,  187. 
chloroniethyl    ester   (DescudA),    A., 

i,  149,  389,  451. 
methyl  ester,  o-sulphonic  chloride  of 
(Basler  Ghemisohe  Fab&ik),  a., 
i,  863. 
methylene     ester     (Descud*),     A., 
i,  149,  451. 


Benioio  aoid,  2-amino-.  See  Anthranilic 

acid. 
7H-amino-,  reduction  of  (Bauer  and 

Einhobn),  a.,  i,  224. 
3-amino-,  and  2-chloro-  8-amino  (Hol- 

leman  and  Yoesman),  A.,  i,  451. 
m-,  and  jMunino-,  esters,  action   of 

formaldehyde    on    (Goldbchmidt), 

A.,  i,7l6. 
2:4-    and  2:6-i;tamino-  (Seidel   and 

Bittner),  a.,  i,  719. 
2:3:5-^riamino-,     and     its     sulphate 

(Cohn  and  Sghiffeebs),  A.,  i,  730. 
^-bromo-,  and  its  hydrazine  derivative 

(Curtiits  and  Franzen),  A.,  i,  832. 
isomeric     bromonitro-     and     chloro- 

nitro-derivatives,  electrical  oonduc- 

ti?ity     of    (Hollbmak    and     de 

Bruyn),  a.,  i,  94. 
m-chloro-,  azoimide  and  hydrazide  of 

(Foebster),  a.,  i,  58. 
2chloro-  3:5-(2uunino-  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative  and   hydrochloride   and 

sulphate  (Ck)HN  and  Schiffebes), 

A.,  i,  780. 
2-chloro- 5-nitro-     and     2-chloro-8:5- 

dinitro-  (Purgotti  and  Ck)NTARDi)» 

A.,  i,  777. 
2-chlon)-3:5-(2tnitro-,    and    its   salts, 

esters  and  anhydride  (Pubgotti  and 

Contaedi),  a.,  i,  778. 
^•nitro-o-nitroso-,     and     its    methyl 

ester  and  azo-compound  (Cohn  and 

Fbibdlakder),  a.,  i,  877 ;  (Fried- 
lander  and  Cohn),  A.,  i,  792. 
o-nitroso-,  action  of,  on  paraldehyde 

(CiAMiciAN     and     Silber),     A., 

i,  378. 
thio-,    action    of     thiocyanatee     on 

(Wheeler    and    Mebriam),    A., 

i,  587. 
thiol-,  methylene  ester  (Wheeler  and 
Merkiam),  a.,  i,  538. 

tiiphenylmethyl  ester  (Wheelbr), 
A.,  i,  29. 
Benzoio  ohlorido,  action  of  ammonium 

thiocyanate  on  (Benson  and  Hill- 

yer),  a.,  i,  27. 
3:5-(2tnitro-  (Berbnd  and  Heymann), 

A.,  i,  470. 
Benzoio  o^anideo,  imino-,  substituted, 
pre^iaration  of  (Sachs  and  Goldmaxk), 
A.,  i,  780. 
Benioio  /leroxide,  formation,  decompo- 
sition and  germicidal  action  of  (Freer 
and  NovY),  A.,  i,  369. 
Benioio-aoetio    aoid,    methylene    ester 

(Descud^),  a.,  i,  339. 
o-Bonioio  ralphiaide.   See  '*  Saccharin." 
Benioieo ,    -m-,    and   ^-tolQio   teidi, 
methylene     esters     (De8CVd£),    A., 
i,  389. 
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BeasoiA,  action  of  potassium  hydroxide 

on  (Knoevenaoel  and  Abndts),  A., 

i,  648. 
Bansonitrilei  latent  heat  of  vaporiaation 
of  (Eablenbero),  a.,  ii,  195. 

2:4-(2tnitro-  (CoHN  and  Friedlandbb), 
A.,  i,  877 ;  (FaiEDLiNDSR  and 
Cohn),  a.,  i,  791. 

3:5-(2initro-2-anuno-  (Blamksma),  A., 
i,  281. 
Beniophenone,    2:2'-<2iaiiiino-,    and   its 
salts  and  diacetyl  derivative  (Ber- 
tram), A.,  i,  436. 

B-op-diammo-f  and  its  salts  and  diacetyl 
derivative  (BknOhr),  A. ,  i,  435. 

chloro-  and  bromo-derivatives  of 
(NoRRis  and  Green),  A.,  i,  379. 

4:4'-(2uihloro-,  and  its  3-amino-  and 
S-manO'  and  (2i-nitro-derivative8 
(MoNTAONE),  A.,  i,  473. 

o-nitro-  (v.  Tatschaloff),  A.,  i,  435. 

2:2'-«finitro-  (Bertram),  A.,  i,  436. 
Beniophenoneaiiiline         hydrochloride 

(DiMROTH  and  Zoeppriiz),  A.,  i,  293. 
Beniophenone-bensylmereaptal  and  -di- 

beaiylfulplione  (Posmer),  A.,  i,  622. 
Baniophenoae-ji-an^idiaio-liydrate    and 

•p-nitrosoamine  (H  ANTZSCH  and  Pohl), 
A.,  i,  843. 
Beniophenonedi-beniyl-     and     -ethyl- 

snlphonei,  m-  and  pnitro-  (Fosner), 

A.,  i,  623. 
Benioplienonediethylsiilplione,  m-amino- 

(Posnbr),  a.,  i,  624. 
o-Beniophenone-marciiry     salts    (Dim- 
roth),  A.,  i,  851. 
l:4-BeniopyTaaol    derivatives    (Bulow 

and  Grotowsky),  A,  i,  664. 
Benio-l:4-pyron6.    See  Chromone. 
BenBosnlphnrylphenylglyoinaoarbozyl- 

io  aeid  (Vorlandbr,  Mumme,   and 

Wanoerin),  a.,  i,  454. 
l:8:7-Beniotriaii]L6.     See  Copazoline. 
BanioziaiBokatolao  tone  and  its  reactions 

(Stoermer  and  Kahlert),  A.,  i,  457. 
BttiBoyl-.    See  also  Benz-,  Benzo-,  and 

under  the  Parent  Substance. 
Benioylaoetie   add,  m-nitro-,  and   its 

acetyl  derivative,  ethyl  esters  (BO low 

and  Hailbb),  A.,  i,  327. 
Beuoylaeetoaoetio    aeid,    3:6-(2tnitro-, 

ethyl  ester  (Beremd  and  Heymann), 

A.,  i,  470. 
Bemoylaoetylo-aoetanilide      (Camps), 

A.,  i,  396. 
Benioylaeetylaeetone,  3:5-f/initro-  (Bek- 

END  and  Heymann).  A.,  i,  470. 
l^BanBoyl-amino-     and     -ehloroamino- 

aiobaiiMiie  (Chattaway),  T.,  983; 

P.,  190S,  174. 
Benioyl-o-aadnodiphenylamine    (Birh- 

RINUER  and  Busch),  A.,  i,  575. 


^B•nzoyI-<2-  and  (£-B»nioyl-a-amino-7i- 
hezoio  acids  (Fischer  and  Haoen- 
bach),  a.,  i,  86. 

4-BeiiioyIaininopheiiol,  2-bromo-6-nitro- 
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2-BeniyltetraliydroMoqiiinoline,  and  its 
salts,  and  compound  with  ethyl  iodo- 
acetate  (Wedxkind  and  Oechslen), 
A.,  i,  118. 
S-Benaylthioaeridol  and  its  salts  (Edin- 

GEB  and  Arnold),  A.,  i,  181. 
Bensyl-0-tolmdine,  4-amino-  and  4-nitro- 
(Ullmann,      Kozenband,      MChl- 
HAU8ER,  andGRETHER),  A.,  i,  242. 
Bensyl-;7-tolmdine,  2:A-dimtrO'   (Ck)UN 

and  Friedlandbr),  A.,  i,  876. 
|7-Beniyltolyl  bromide,  thiocyanate  and 
thiocarbamides       (Wheeler       and 
Jamiesok),  a.,  i,  762. 
7-Beniyl'  1:8:8- trimethylzanthine 

(BoEHRiNGER  &  S5hne),  A.,  i,  504. 
Berberidio  aeid,  and  its  oxidation  pro- 
ducts (DoBBiEand  Lauder),  T.,  157  ;  , 
P.,  1901,  256.  I 

Berberine,  constitution  of,  Berberininm 
hydro^de,     and     Berberinaldehyde 
(Gadahxr),  a.,  i,  555. 
Berberine,  Gaze's  (Gordik  and  Mer- 
rell),  a.,  i,  172. 
relation  of,  to  canadine  (Gadamer), 

A.,  i,  178. 
relation    of,   to    corydaline,   and  its 
oxidation    product    (Dobbie    and 
Lauder),  T.,  145,  157 ;  P.,  1901, 
252,  255. 
occurrence  and  detection  of,  in  plants 

(Gordin),  a.,  ii,  368.     • 
estimation  of  (Gordin),  A.,  ii,  235. 
Berberonie  acid  (Dobbie  and  Lauder, 

T.,  159 ;  P.,  1901,  255. 
Bergaptin  from  bergamot  oil  (v.  Soden 

and  Rojahn),  A.,  i,  44. 
Beryl  from  Bosnia  (Koch),  A.,  ii,  568. 
from   the    Uralian    Emerald    Mines 
(Zemjatschenskt),  a.,  ii,  29. 
Beryllinm,     quantitative     spectra     of 
(Hartley),  A.,  ii,  237. 
compounds  with   acyl    radicles  (La- 

oombe),  a.,  i,  418. 
chloride,   compound  of,  with  iodine 
trichloride  (  Weimland  and  Schle- 
oxlmiloh),  a.,  ii,  815. 
thioeuluhate  (Faktor),  A.,  ii,  25. 
separation  of  (  Wyruubuff ),  A. ,  ii,605. 


Betaine  aud  its  salts  (Willstatter), 
A.,  i,  267. 

preparation  of  (Stan&k),  A.,  i,  427. 

aurichloride      (Willstattbb),      A., 
i,  267,  661 ;  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  428. 
€-Betaine,  CisH^OsN,  and  its  isomeride, 

from  aminodecoic   acids  (Wallacu, 

KdscH,  and  Fresenius),  A.,  i,  725. 
Betaines  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  266. 
Beyerages,  fermented,  estimation  of  un- 

combined      sulphur       dioxide       in 

(Mathisu  and  Billon),  A.,  ii,  582. 
Biffnonia  CcUalpa,  acids  of  (Pium  and 

Comanduoci),  a.,  ii,  523. 
Bile    and    the    digestion   of  proteids 
(Rosenberg),  A.,  ii,  216. 

effect  of  iigection  of  micro-organisms 
on  the  sterility  of  (Carhichael), 
A.,  ii,  678. 

rdle  of  the,  in  saponification 
(PflCoee),  a.,  ii,  412. 

of  the  Isabella  bear  (v.  Zumbusch), 
A.,  ii,  573. 

human     (Brand),     A.,      ii,     572; 
(Tscherhak),  a.,  ii,  678. 
Bile   acids,  circulation  of   (Crofi'An), 
A.,  ii,  573. 

pigments  (Kuster),  A.,  i,  388. 

secretion  and  lymph  formation  (El- 
linger),  A.,  ii,  614. 
Bilirubin  and  Biliyerdin,  spectrum  of 

(Bier  and  Marchlewski),  A.,  i,  636. 
Biltong  (Halliburton),  A.,  ii,  841. 
Bifaiozyaoetie     aeid,    preparation    of 

(Silberrad),    T.,    601  ;    P.,    1902, 

44. 
Bisdiaioaoetamide    (Silberrad),     T., 

604;  P.,  1903,  44. 
Biidiaioaoetio    aeid,     preparation     of 

(Silberrad),  T.,  602  ;  P.,  1902,  44. 
Bifdinapkthaxanthoneamine      (Fosse), 

A.,  i,  51. 
Biidinapktkazanthozonium      chloride, 

and    methyl  and   ethyl  ethers,  an  1 

Bisdinaphthazanthylene      (Werner 

and  Gubser),  A. ,  i,  689. 
Bifdinaphthazanthvlinlphonio      aeid, 

potassium  and  sodium  salts  (Werner 

and  Gubser),  A.,  i,  689. 
Blsl-methylbeniozaiole    (Dielb     and 

Bibergeil),  a.,  i,  219. 
Biimath,    i-adioactive    (Marckwald), 

A.,  ii,  508. 
Biamuth       alloys       with       tellurium 

(Gutbier),  a.,  ii,  668. 
Bismuth  salts,   double,   with  the  rare 

earths,    isomorphism    of    (Bodhan), 

A.,  ii,  507. 
Bismuth  nitrate,  action  of  mannitol  on 
(Vanino  and  Hauser),  A.,  i,  8. 

oxide,  action  of,  on  metsllic  solutions 
(Aloy),  A.,  ii,  860. 
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Biimatli  selenide,  action  of  hydrogen  on 
(PAlabon),  a.  ,  ii,  263. 
sulphates  (Allan),  A.,  ii,  401. 
Biamath  orffanie  eompoimdi : — 
compounas      from      organic      acids 

(Prunikk),  a.,  i,  76. 
chloride,  compounds  of,  with  anilines 

(Vanino  and  Hal'ser),  A.,  i,  308. 
iodide,  compounds  of,  with  pyridine 
and      quinoline      (Vanino      and 
Hausek),  a.,  i,  308. 
thiocyanate,    double    salts    of,    with 
potassium  thiocyanate  (Vanino  and 
Hauseu),  a.,  i,  14. 
Biimuth,    detection,    estimation,    and 
separation  of: — 
assay  of  (Warwick  and  Kyle),  A. 

ii,  231. 
electrolytic  estimation  of  (Brunck) 

A.,  ii,  478. 
separation  of,  from  tellurium   (Gut 
bier),  a.,  ii,  558. 
Bismnthigallic    acid    (Thibault),   A. 

i,  101^ 
BismntlLOgallie   aoid   (Thibault),  A. 

i,  290. 
Bimaphtluu'onyl,       and        ^ranitro 
(RUHEMANN),  T.,  423 ;  P.,  19Q2,  46. 
Bia-8:4*c^ixiitrobiB]is7lidonebeiiiidine 

(Sachs  and  Kempf),  A.,  i,  682. 

BiiiiitroByl  compounds  and  nitroso-com 

pounds,  connection  between  (Piloty), 

A.,  i,  734. 

BiinitroBylbentjrl,  reactions  of,  and  b^e 

products  obtained  in  its  preparation 

(Behrens  and  Behrend),  A.,  i,  762. 

Bittetramethylene-inlphone  and  mlph 

ide  (Weigert),  A.,  i,  11. 
Bistoliiene-j9-inlphon-o-,  -m-,  and  -p 
phenylenediamidei,  and  the  bis-o 
nitro-derivatives  of  the  o-  and  -;;-coni 
pounds  (Reverdin  and  Cr>'pirux) 
A.,  i,  288. 
'^  Bittor-span "      (Eisenhuth),      A 

ii,  330. 
Bleaching     powder,     constitution     of 
(▼.  Tibsenholt),  a.,  ii,  662;  (Ditz). 
A.,  ii,  656. 
Blddite  {astracaniie),  tension  of  the  water 
of  crystallisation  of  (van't  Hoff  and 
OTarblly),  a.,  ii,  461. 
Blood,  viscosity  of  the  (Burton-Opitz), 
A.,  ii,  410. 
influence  of  [altitude  on  the  (Abder- 

halden),  a.,  ii,  619,  671. 
human,       bactericidal      effects      of 
(Wright    and     Windsor),     A., 
ii.  672. 
lipolytic  function  of  the  (Doyon  and 

Morel),  A.,ii,  411. 
disappearance  of  ethers  in,   in  vitro 
(DoTON  and  Morel),  A.,  ii,  571. 


Blood,  disappearance  of  ethers  noimally 

existing  in  the  (Doyon  and  Morkl), 

A.,  ii,  672. 
condition    of,    in    chronic    arsenical 

poisoning  (Muir),  A.,  ii,  37. 
action  of  lecithin  on  the  formed  ele- 
ments of  the  (Stassano  and  Bil- 
lon), A.,  ii,  411. 
caibon  monoxide  in  (Nicloux),  A., 

ii,  216. 
influence  of  amyl  nitrite  and  carbon 

monoxide  on  the  amount  of  carbon 

dioxide  in  (Saiki  and  Wakayama), 

A.,  ii,  161. 
gases  in,  at  diflerent  altitudes  during 

a  balloon  ascent  (Tissot  and  Hal- 
lion),  A.,  ii,  150. 
glycerol  and  lipase  in  the  (Doyon  and 

Morel  ;  Han  riot),  A.,  ii,  672. 
non-existence  of  lipase  in  (Doyon  and 

Morel;  Hanriot),  A.,  ii,  571. 
hydrogenases    of  the  (Pozzi-Escot), 

A.,  1,  664. 
variation  of  the  amount  of  iodine  in 

(Gley  and  Bourcet),  A-,  ii,  619. 
sugars  of  the,  and  glycolysis  (L^iice 

and  Boulud),  A.,  ii,  161. 
glycolysis  in  drawn  (Pavy  and  Siau  ), 

A.,  u,  215. 
of  animals  and  persons  poisoned  by 

phenylhydrazine,*  green   colouring 

matter    from    the    (Lewin),     A., 

i,  67 ;  ii,  160. 
of  aquatic  animals,  molecular  concen- 
tration  of  the  (Frederioq),    A., 

ii,  94. 
of   marine    animals,    coagulation    of 

(Bottazzi),  a.,  ii,  410. 
of  -crayfish,  osmotic  pressure  of  the 

(Frbdericq),  a.,  ii,  161. 
of    dogs,    glycuTonic    acid    in     the 

(Li^PiNE  and  Boulvd),  A.,  ii,  619. 
of  dogs  and  rabbits,  action  of  viper 

venom    on    the     (Phisaliz),    A., 

ii,  672. 
of  fishes,  coagulation  of  the  (Rodibb), 

A.,  ii,  215. 
of  geese,  ammonia  and  lactic  acid  in 

the  (Kowalewski  and  Salabkin), 

A.,  ii,  619. 
of  the  Hippocampus  (Sabraz&s  and 

Muratet),  a.,  li,  215. 
of  newly  born  infants,   iron  in  the 

(Nicloux    and    van    Vyvb),  A., 

ii,  618. 
analysis  of,  in  relation  to  metabolism 

(Ascoli),  a.,  ii,  33. 
forensic  detection  of  (Ziemke),   A., 

ii,  296. 
estimation    of   the  alkalinity  of  the 

(A.  and  L.  Lumi^re  and  Barrier), 

A.,  i,  116. 
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Blood,  estimation  of  oxygen  and  carbon 

dioxide  in  (Barcboft  and    Hal- 

danb),  a.,  ii,  424. 

estimation  of  sugars  in  (Lupine  and 

Boulud),  a.,  li,  434. 

Blood-olottiiig  and  autolysis  (Conradi), 

A.,  ii,  85. 
Blood  eolouring  matterii  detection  of, 

in  urine  (Rossel),  A.,  ii,  296. 
Blood  oonstituents,  eflfects  of  intravas- 
cular injection  of  hypertonic  salt  solu- 
tions on  (van  Leer),  A.,  ii,  411. 
Blood  oorpuselet  and  the  spleen  (Noel- 
Paton),  a.,  ii,  410. 
red,  colour  reactions  of,  in  diabetes 
(Lb  Goff),  a.  ,  ii,  544. 
Blood-platelets  (Kemp  and  Stanley), 
A.,  ii,  271. 
number  of,  at  high  altitudes  (Ebhp), 
A.,  U,  271. 
Blood  or  red  ndn.    See  Water. 
Blood  teram,  electrical  resistance,  index 
of  refraction,  and  rotatory  power  of 
(DoNOiER  and  Lesage),  A.,  ii,  411. 
Blood  spots,  use  of  serum  precipitates 
for    the     detection     of,    m    forensic 
medicine  (Ogier  and  Herschrr),  A., 
ii,  635. 
Body-Juioes,  human,  Itevulose  in  (Neu- 

BERO  and  Strauss),  A.,  ii,  676. 
Boiler  water,  removal  of  calcium  sul- 
phate  from,    by   barium    aluminate 
(Arte),  A.,  ii,  399. 
Boiliitf  point  of  benzene,  molecular  rise 
oi;  at  different  temperatures  (Innes), 
T.,  683;  P.,  1902,  26. 
of    cadmium,    selenium,     and    zinc 

(Bebthelot),  a.,  ii,  378. 
of  liquids  from  observed    to  normal 
pressure,  correction  of  the  (Young), 
T.,  777  ;  P.,  1902,  108. 
of  mixed  liquids  (Young  and  Fortby), 
P.,  1902,  216;   (Young),  P.,  1902, 
218. 
and  vapour  pressures  of  mixed  liquids 
(Young),     T.,    768;     P.,     1902, 
107. 
determination    of    (Cabyeth),     A., 

ii,  600. 
of  solutions,  simple  form  of  Lands- 
berger's  apparatus  for  determining 
the  (LuDLAM),  T.,  1193  ;  P.,  1902, 
180. 
Boiling  point  enrre  and  vapour  com- 
position (Ebbrsole),  a.,  li,  196. 
of  the  system,  hydrazine  +  water  (de 
Bkuyn  and  Dito),  A.,  ii,  644. 
Boletol  (Bebtranb),  A.,  ii,  166. 

extraction  of  (Bertband),  A.,  i,  220. 
Bono,    influence    of    lecithin    on   the 
development  of  (Desgrxz  and  Zaky), 
A.,  ii,  465. 


Bone,  albnmoid  of  (Hawk  and  Gies),  A., 
i,  408  ;  ii,  518. 
amount  of  fluorine  in  (Jodlbaubb  and 
Brandl),  a.,  ii,  84. 
Bone  meal  phosphorio  acid.     See  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 
Borax.     See  Sodium  biborate. 
Boric  acid.     See  under  Boron. 
Bomeol,  magnetic  rotation  and  refrac- 
tion of  (Perkin),  T.,  309 ;  P.,  1902, 
29. 
^Bomeol  from  the  oil  of  Asarum  eajui- 
dense  (Power  and  Lees),  T.,  63; 
P.,  1901,  210. 
esters   of,  variation  in    the  rotatory 
power  of  (MiNGUiN  and  de  Bolle- 
mont),  a.,  i,  383. 
Bomeols,    and    their   acyl   derivatives, 
crystallography    of    (Minouin),    A. 
i,  684. 
Bomeolglycnronio   acid   (Fromm    and 
Clemens),  A.,  i,  341 ;    (Bonanni), 
A.,  ii,  160. 
Bomite    as    a    furnace  product    (Win'- 

chell),  a.,  ii,  146. 
iVfoBomyl  chloride,  formula  of  (Semm- 

ler),  a.,  i,  385. 
Bomylzanthamides,    d-,     Z-,     and    2- 

(Tschugaeff),  a.,  i,  630. 
Boron,  supposed  conversion  of,  into  silica 
(Fittica  ;  Counoler),  A.,  ii,  70. 
Borides,  metallic,  new  (Tucker  and 
Moody),  T.,  14 ;  P.,  1901,  129. 
Boron  nitride  (Moeser  and  Eidmann), 
A.,  ii,  206. 
Beric  acid,   occurrence  of,  in    fruits 
grown   in    southern    climes     (v. 
Lipfhann),  a.,  ii,  523. 
supposed  reduction  of,  to  silicic  acid 
(Fittica  ;  Councler),  A.,  ii,  70. 
influence  of,  on  the  rotation  of  lactic 
acid  and  its  potassium  salt  (Hen- 
derson and  Pbbntice),  T.,  662  ; 
P.,  1902,  88. 
physiological  action  of  (Rosr;  Bub- 
NER ;      Neumann  ;     Heffter  ; 
Polenske),  a.,  ii,  620. 
excretion  of,  in  man  (Sonntag),  A., 

ii,  678. 
estimation  of  (Farnstbinbb),  A., 
ii,     225;      (Hebbbband),     A., 
ii,  354  ;  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  630. 
estimation  of,  gravimetrically  (Pab- 

theil  and  ^se).  A.,  ii,  48. 
estimation     of,      spectrosoopically 

(Mubabo),  a.,  ii,  855. 
rapid  estimation  of,  in  butter  (Rich- 
mond and  Habbibon),  A.,ii,  530. 
estimation  of,  in  margarine  (Bby- 
thien),  a.,  ii,  696. 
Perborio  acid,   derivatives  of  (Pet- 
benko),  a.,  ii,  317. 
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Beron: — 
Borotnniptie     acid,    salts,    density, 

refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of 

solations  of  (Eahlbaum,  Koth,  and 

Siedlek),  a.,  ii,  260. 
Brain,  new  proteid  from  the  (Ulpiani 

and  Lelli),  A.,  ii,  578. 
cerebrin,  kephalin,  and  lecithin  from 

(Koch),  A.,  ii,  676. 
horse's,    educts   from   (Bethe),    A., 

ii,  676. 
Brandy,  artificial,  choline  as  a  criterion 

for  (Strove),  A.,  ii,  636. 
residues.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Braiileia,  preparation  of,  and  action  of 

hydroxylamine   on    (Schall),    A., 

i,  Q36. 
constitution   of   (Bollina,    v.   Kos- 

TANECKi,  and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  482. 
and  its   triacetyl   derivative,   hydro- 
chloride and  sulphate  (HERZioand 

POLLAK),  A.,  i,  483. 
Braiilio  aeid  and  its  salts,  oxime,  and 
semicarbazone  (Pebkin),  T.,  226  ;  P., 
1899,  28 ;  1900,  106  ;  1901,  258. 
Braiilin  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Lamps), 

A.,  i,  481 ;  (Bollina,  v.  Kostan- 

ECKi,  and   Tambor),  A.,  i,  482; 

(Herzio  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  482 ; 

(v.  KosTANECKi  and   Paul),   A., 

i,  686. 
constitution   of  (Pbrkik),  T.,    221, 

1008, 1057 ;  (Qilbody  and  Pbrkin), 

T.,  1040;  P.,  1899,   27,   75,  241; 

1900,  107 ;  1901,  257  ;  1908,  147. 
degradation  of  (Psrkin),   P.,   1908, 

147 ;  A.,  i,  815 ;  (v.  Kostanecki 

and  Paul),  A.,  i,  686. 

Braiilinie  aeid  and   its   salts,  methyl 

ester,  phenylh^drazone,  hydrate  and 

tetnbromo-Kienvative    (Perkin),  T., 

1080. 

Bread,  transformation  of  new,  into  old 

(Lindet),  a.,  i,  427. 
decomposition  of,  by  micro-orffanisms 

(EdRio,  Spiekbrmann,  and  Till- 

mans),  a.,  ii,  686. 
estimation  of  fat  in  (Berntrop),  A., 

ii,866. 
Brewers'     graiu.     See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Brewing  materiale,  detection  and  estima- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in 
(Report  of  Joint  Committer),  A., 
ii,  288. 
Bright'e  dlMaie,  nitrogenous  metabolism 
in  a  case  of  (Butler  and  French), 
A.,  ii,  466. 
Bromal  oampholates,  crystallography  of 

(MiNOUiN),  A.,  i,  686. 
glyoolate  and   BnniLalglyeol   acetate 

(Gabutti),  a.,  i,  261. 


Bromalehloralearbamide  (Kallb  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  429. 
Brominationand  nitration  in  the  aromatic 

series  (Bijlnksma),  A.,  i,  600. 
Bromine,  velocity  of  reaction  of,  on  ethyl 
alcohol  (Bugarszkt),  A.,  ii,  9. 
behaviour  of,  to  high  pressure  electric 

discharges  (Kellner),  A.,  ii,  649. 
action  of,  on  metallic  silver  in  the 
light  and  in  the  dark  (v.  Cordier), 
A.,  ii,  18. 
substitution  of,   by  chlorine,  in  the 
organism  (Hondo),  A.,  ii,  464. 
Bromine   eompoiindf   with    alnminiom 
bromide    and    carbon    disnlphide 
(Plotnikofp),  a.,  ii,  21. 
Eydrobromie  aeid  {hjfdrogen  bromide)^ 
action  of  Caro's  reagent  on  (Wbde- 
kind),  a.,  ii,  498. 
Hypobromites     and      hypochlorites, 
stability  of  (Graebe),  A.,  ii,  556. 
Bromine  and   iodine,  detection  of,  in 
presence  of  thiosulphates  (Leuba),  A., 
li,  691. 
Bromoform,  electrolytic  preparation  of 

(Cough lin).  A.,  i,  197. 
Bmeidine  (Tafbl  and  Naumann),  A., 

i,  58. 

Bmeine,    supposed   reaction    of,    with 

nitrous  and  nitric  acids  (Lunoe), 

A.,  ii,  288,  427;  (Winkler),  A., 

ii,  853. 

electrolytic  reduction  of  (Tafel  and 

Kaumann),  a.,  i,  53. 
estimation  of,  in  nux  vomica  (Dow- 

zard),  p.,  1908,  220. 
separation  of,  from  strychnine  (Lyons), 
A.,  ii,  710. 
Bnmavigite  from  Badauthal  (Frommx), 

A.,  ii,  512. 
Bryoidin  (Tsohirch  and  Crbmer),  A., 

I.  812. 
Bnfonin,  Bufotalin,  and  BufeteBin  (Phi« 
8AUX  and  Bertrand  ;  Bertrakd), 
A.,  ii,  676. 
Biifi>nin  and  its  chloride  and  Bvlbtalia, 
and  their  physiological  action  (Favst), 
A.,  i,  446. 
Bnlloeks.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
n-Butaldehyde,    condensation   of,  witii 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Ouarbsohi),  A., 
i,  820. 
tsoButaldehyde,  condensation  of,   with 
cinnamaldehyde  (MicBBLand  Spitz- 
auer),  a.,  i,  292. 
chloro-,  and  its  oxime  (Ipatibff  and 
SOLONINA),  A.,  i,  8. 
Butane,  i3-bromo-/3-nitro90-,  constitufciefn 
of  (Pilott  and  Stock),  A.,  i,  736. 
aa'-(itcyano-.    See  Adiwmitrile. 
isoBntaae,  3-thio^yano-  (  Whbblbr  and 
Johnson),  A.,  i,  760. 
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Bntanedioarbozylio  aoidi.    See  :— 
Adipic  acids. 
Dimethylsaccinic  acid. 
ButandpentaearboxTlie  aeid,  ethyl  ester 
(GuTHZEiT  and  Jahn),   A.,   i,   659 ; 
(GuTHZBiT    and    Enoblmann),    A., 
i,  743. 
woBatanefolphonio  ehloiide,  amide,  and 

anilide  (DaouBT),  A.,  i,  428. 
Butane-o/SS-tri-   and    -aSiSS'tetTa-earb- 
ozylie  aoidi,  ethyl  esters  (Guthzbit 
and  Engelmann),  A.,  i,  742. 
BntanetricarboxTlic    aoidi.    See    also 

a-Methyltricaroallylic  acids. 
BntanolamineB.      See    Butyl    alcohols, 

amino-. 
Bntenelaetone    (Fighter   and    Sonnr- 

BOBN),  A.,  i,  256. 
Bntenylmesitylene  and  its  nitrosochlor- 

ide  (Klages),  A.,  i,  613. 
Bntenylplienetole  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  610. 
^-Bntenyl-m-zylene    and    its    nitroso- 

chloride '(Klaoes),  A.,  i,  612. 
4uoBatozy-l-a-liydrozypropylb8niene 
and  its  phenylurethane  (Klaoes),  A., 
i,  610. 
Batter,    rancidity    of    (Jensen),    A., 
ii,  468. 
analysis  of  (Kicrton),  A.,  ii,  586. 
analysis  of,  and  the  relation  between 
the  Tarions  constants  of  the  same 
(Bbhrend  and  Wolfs),  A.,  ii,  708. 
detection  of  fluorides  in  (0.  and  0.  W. 

Hbhner),  a.,  ii,  529. 
detection  of  margarine  in  (Annat6), 
A.,  ii,  118  ;  (Bremer),  A.,  ii,  118, 
114;  (Reinsoh),  A.,  ii,  114;  Solt- 
sibn,  a.,  ii,  183. 
detection  of  sesam^  oil  in  (Annat6  ; 
Soltsibn),  a.,  ii,  113;  (Bremer), 
A.,  ii,  113,  114;  (Rbinsch;  Ran- 
wbz),  a,,  ii,  114. 
estimation   of  the    soluble   acids  in 

(Vandam),  a.,  ii,  541. 
rapid    estimation    of   boric  acid    in 
(RiCRMOKi)   and   Harrison),    A., 
ii,  580.        .  i 
estimation  of  the  unsaponifiable  sub- 
stances in  the  fat  of  (Kirsten),  A., 
ii,  708. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
"Butter  oil^'  (Utz),  A.,  ii.  366. 
Butyl  aloohol,  iS-amino-  (Sti^xon),  A., 

i,  265. 
n-Butyl  alcohol  in  fusel  oil  from  grain 
(Emmbrling),  a.,  i,  253. 
action  of,   on  its   sodium  derivative 
(Gubrbet),  a.,  i,  180. 
isoButyl  aloohol,  properties  of  mixtures 
of,  with  benzene,  and  with  benzene 
and  water  (Young  and  Fobtby),  T., 
748 ;  P.,  1»02,  105, 


isoButyl  aloohol,  properties  of  mixtures 

of,  with  water  (Young  and  Fortby), 

T.,  732;  P.,  1902,  105. 
Mc.  Butyl    alcohol   and  its  derivatives 
(NoRRis  and  Green),  A.,  i,  4. 

a-amino-,  and  its  dibenzoyl  and  thio- 
carbamide  derivatives,  and  oxalate 
and  picrate  (Torooir),  A.,  i,  265. 
^r^.  Butyl  alcohol,  properties  of  mixtures 
of,  with  benzene,  and  with  benzene 
and  water  (Young  and  Fortey), 
T.,  746;  P.,  1908,  105. 

proprties  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 
(Young  and  Fortey),  T.,  729 ;  P., 
1908,  105. 
^r^ Butyl  alcohol,  /n'chloro-  (Gu^dras), 

A.,  i,  131. 
a-isoButyl-/3-z>oamylacetlc     acid.     See 

Undeeoic  acid. 
iffoButylbeniene,  j9-iodo-  (Klages  and 

Storp),  a.,  i,  670. 
^«r^.Butylbeniene,    p-ioAo-^    containing 

polvvalent  iodine,  and  its  derivatives 

and   salts    (Willoerodt   and  Rah- 

pacher),  a.,  i,  18. 
1^-Butylene  chlorohydrin  (Krassusky), 

A.,  i,  425. 
i5oButylene  chlorohydriu,  structure  of 
(Krassusky),  A.,  i,  8. 

nitrosate  and  its  cyanide  (Ipatieff 
and  Solonina),  A.,  i,  2. 
Butylenepentaearbozylio     acid,    ethyl 

ester    (Guthzbit    and    Jahn),    A., 

i,  659  ;  (Guthzbit  and  Engblmann), 

A.,  i,  743. 
Butylenetricarbozylic  acid  (Guthzbit 

and  Engblmann),  A.,  i,  743. 
a-Butylene-ayS-tri-,    'zyy^-Utn-     and 

-aa77d8-heza*oarbozylio  acids,  ethyl 

esters  (Guthzbit  and  Engblmann), 

A.,  i,  742. 
ButTleuetetracarbozylic  acid.    See  also 

Methylcarboxyaconitic  acid. 
Batyl-if'-nitrole,  constitution  of  (Piloty 

and  Stock),  A.,  i,  785. 
^^.Butylphenylarsenio         compoundn 

(Miohablis  and  Trabgel),  A. ,  i,  416. 
a-isoButyl-iS-iaopropylbutyric  acid.    See 

Undeeoic  acid. 
a-i8oButyl-/3-Mopropylbutyrolactone 

(Nep),  a.,  i,  6. 
a-  uoBntyl-i3-isopropyl-7-hydro]^butyric 

acid.     See  y-Hydroxyundecoic  acid. 
a-MoButyl'/S-isopropTltrimethylene  gly- 
col.   See  a>-Decylene  glycol. 
3-uoButylp3rraiolone    (Bongert),    A., 

i,  73. 
isoButylpyruyic  add,  ethyl  ester,  and 

its  oxime  (Bouvbault  and  Locquin), 

A.,  i,  704. 
Butyracetal,     /3-chloro-     (Wohl     and 

Frank),  A.,i,  582. 
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isoBatynuaide,  a-amino-,  hydrobromide 

(Schiff),  a.,  i,  250. 
Bntyranilidt,      iS-chloro-      (Michael, 
Graves,  and  Garner),  A.,  i,  70. 
a*thio-  (Beckurts   and   Freriohs), 
A ,  i,  765. 
iM^Bntynuiilide,  a-  and  /3-chloro-  (Mi- 
chael, Graves,  and  Garner),  A., 
i,  70. 
Bntyrie  aeid,  condensation  prodact   of 
(Albo),  a.,  i,  10,  200. 
cbloroniethyl    and    methylene    esters 
(DescudA),  a.,  i,  738. 
Butyric    aeid,    halogen    derivatives   of 
(Clover),  A.,  i,  200. 
i3'y-<2ibromo-   (Fichter  and   Sonne- 
born),  a.,  i,  256. 
isoButyrie  add,  iaobornyl  ester  (Eonda- 
koff),  a.,  i,  478. 
phloromethyl   and   methylene    esters 

(DescudA),  a.,  i,  788. 
Mopropyl  ester,  vapour  pressures  and 
specific    volumes   of   (YouNO   and 
Fortey),  T.,  788 ;  P.,  1902,  108. 
Bntjrrie  chloride,  aY-cfichloro-  (Michael, 

Graves,  and  Garner),  A.,  i,  69. 
Butyric  fermentation.    See  Fermenta- 
tion. 
Butyrylacetoaeotic  acid,  isomeric  esters 

and  copper  salt  (Bonoert),  A.,  i,  73. 
Butyrylbu^n^e  acid,  amyl  ester  (Mou- 

REU  and  Delanoe),  A.,  i,  164. 
isoButyryl-o-flavaniline    (Camps),    A., 

i,  178. 
Butyrylmesitylene  (Elaoes),  A.,  i,  613. 
8-uoButyryM-methylc2^2opentanone-4, 
and  its  methyl  derivative  (Lesek),  A., 
i,  262. 
Butyrylphenetole  (Elages),  A.,  i,  610. 
Bu^rrylphenylaeetylene  (Mottreu  and 

Delanoe),  A.,  i,  164. 
ButyrylpyruTie  acidi,  n-  and  iso-,  ethyl 
esters    and    salts    (Lapworth    and 
Hann),  T.,  1485 ;  P.,  1908,  141. 
Bytownite  from  Monhegnn  Island,  Maine 
(Lord),  A.,  ii,  468. 


Oaehou,    tincture     of,    detection      of 

(Bourquelot),  a.,  ii,  483. 
Cacodylie  acid  and  its  salts  and  com- 
pounds (Siboni),  a.,  i,  432. 

excretion  of,  and  its  detection  in  cases 
of  poisoning  (Vitali),  A.,  ii,  161. 
Oadinene  (Cathblinbau  and  Haussbr), 

A.,  i,  44. 
Cadmium,  boiling  point  of  (Berthelot), 

A.,  ii,  378. 
Cadmium  alloys  with  barium  and  calcium 

(Gautier),  a.,  ii,  397. 


Cadmium  alloys  with  magnesium  (Bor- 
douard),  a.,  ii,  501. 
with  strontium  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  138. 
Cadmium   salts,    compounds    of,    with 
cupric  oxide  (Mailhe),  A.,  ii,  140, 
262. 
compounds    of,   with    hydroxylainine 
(Adams),  A.,  ii,  655. 
Cadmium   bromide   and   chloride,   pre- 
cipitation   of,    by    sulphuric    acid 
(Viard),  a.,  ii,  606. 
^K^xides  (Tan  AT  A  r  and  Levin),  A., 

ii,  658. 
ammonium  phosphate,  estimation  of, 
volnmetrically  (Darin),  A.,ii,  628. 
sulphate,  compounds  of,  with  hvdrogcn 
cnloride(BASKERViLLEand  Harris), 
A.,  ii,  209. 
Cadmium  organic  compoundi  :— 
potassium  ferrocyanides  (Miller),  A., 

1,429. 
thiocyanate  and  its  compounds  with 
ammonia,      ammonium, '     barium, 
potassium,  rubidium,  and   sodium 
(Grossmann),  a.,  i,  663. 
Cadmium,  estimation  of  (Miller  and 
Page),    A.,    ii,    49;    (Dakin),    A., 
ii,  628. 
CflBsium,     potassium,     and     rubidium, 

spectra  of  (Rahaoe),  A.,  ii,  637. 
CsBsium      ruthenichlorides     and     oxy- 
rnthenichlorides  (Howe),  A. ,  ii,  86. 
phosphates  (v.  Bebo),  A.,  ii,  137. 
hydrogen  selenate  and  tellunite  (Nor- 

Ris  and  Einoman),  A.,  ii,  15. 
thallic  sulphates  (Locke),  A.,  ii,  397. 
vanadate  (Chabri£),  A.,  ii,  561. 
CflBsium,  estimation  of,  as  the  hydrogen 

sulphate  (Browning),  A.,  ii,  175. 
Caffoine,  crystallisation  of  (Eley),  A., 

ii,  115. 
"Caibinc  iodide"  (Fauoon),A.,  i,  485. 
Caffotannic  acid  in  coffee  beans  (Graf), 

A.,ii,  40. 
Calamene  and  its  bromo-derivative  and 
hydrochloride,  and  CalamMmio  aeid 
and  its  salts (Thoms  ?nd  Beckstrobm), 
A.,i,810. 
Calameou  and  its  sodium  derivative  and 
hydrodiloride    (Thoms    and    Beck- 
strobm), A.,  i,  809,  810. 
Calamus  oil  (Thoms  and  Beckstbobm), 

A.,  i,  809,  810. 
Calaverite  from  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado 
(Penfield  and  Ford),  A.,  ii,  28. 
from  Western    Australia  (Holrotd; 

Simpson),  A.,  ii,  509. 
crystalline  development  of  (Smith  and 

Prior),  A.,  11,404. 
See  also  Tellurides. 
Calcite  crystals  from  Grasberg,  Sweden 
(Weibull),  a.,  ii,  405. 
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Caleiuin,  atomic  weight  of  (Hinrich-  I 
SEN),  A.,  ii,  187,  501 ;  (Richards), 
A.,  ii,  394. 
in  the  dog  (Aloy),  A.,  ii,  618. 
metabolism  of,  in  Herbivora  (Tanol), 
A.,  ii.  272. 
Oaleiom  alloja  with  cadmium  (Gautier), 

A.,  ii,  397. 
Oaloinm  eomponndB.     See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Caleinm  salts,  thermochemical  action  of 
ammoniacal  cupric  oxide  on  (Bouzat), 
A.,ii,  550. 
Caleinm   carbide,   formation   of  (Roth- 
mund), A.,  ii,  464. 
reactions  in  the  formation  of  (Gin), 

A.,  ii,  606. 
new  reactions  of  (Sandman),  A., 

i,  581. 
apparatus  for  the  analysiB  of  (For- 

MENTi),  A.,  ii,  583. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
carbonate,    solubility  of,   in  aqueous 
solutions  of  certain  electrolytes  in 
equilibrium    with  atmospheric   air 
(Cameron     and     Seidell),     A., 
ii,  320. 
haloids,     temperature    of    maximum 
density  ana  electrical  conductivity 
of  solutions    of   (de    Coppet  and 
Muller),  a.,  ii,  488. 
chloride,  compound  of,  with  iodine  tri- 
chloride (Weinland  and  ScHLBOEL- 
milch),  a.,  ii,  315. 
^miodide  (Meter),  A.,  ii,  319. 
hydride  and  nitride,    formation    and 

stability  of  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  453. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T., 

569^.,  1908,  68. 
oxide  jt//i«),  properties  of  fused  (Mois- 
.  A),  A.,  ii,  257. 
amount  of,  in  phanerogamic  parasites 

(Abo),  a.,  u,  684. 
estimation  of  free  and  anhydrous, 
in     cements     (Maynard),     A., 
ii,  697. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
phosphate.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
^•ammonium   phosphate   (Lasne),  A., 
ii,  320. 
carbophosphate  (BarillI^),  A.,  ii,  258. 
hydrogen  phosphate,  solubility  of,  in 

water  (Rindell),  A.,  ii,  208. 
hypophosphite,  behaviour  of,  in  the 
organism  (Massol  and  Gam  el),  A., 
ii,  37 ;  (Panzer),  A.,  ii,  225. 
silicide,  CaSl2(Moi.s8AN  and  Dilthey), 

A.,ii,  320. 
sulphate,  removal  of,  from  boiler  water, 
by  barium  aluminate  (Arth),  A., 
ii,  399. 
See  also  Gypsum. 
LXXXII.  ii. 


Caloinm,  eatimatioii  of: — 
estimation  of,  as  oxalate  (Pagirkff  ; 

Taubner),  a.,  ii,  366. 
estimation  of,  in  water  (Grittner), 
A ,  ii,  696. 
Caleiom-ammoninm,  decomposition    of, 
by  ammonium  chloride  and  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  (Moissan),  A., 
ii,  72. 
Calonli,  biliary,  composition  of  (Funaro), 
A.,ii,276. 
intestinal  (Patein  and  Brouant),  A. , 
ii,  519. 
Caledonite  from  Chili  (Berg),  A.,  ii,  331. 
Caloriflc  value  of  fuels,  determination 
of  the  (Antony  and  di   Nola),  A., 
ii,  4. 
Calorimeter,  peroxide  (Parr),  A.,ii,432. 
Camphane,    l:l-bromouitro-,    action    of 
phenylhydrazine    on    (For-ster), 
T.,  870;  P.,  1902,116. 
comparison    of,    with    bromonitro- 
camphor     (Forster),    T.,    865; 
P.,  1902,  116. 
Gamphanyloarbinol  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Mbister,  Lucius,  &  BrOnino),  A., 
i,  478. 
Camphenaldehyde  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Meistsr,  Lucius,  &  BrOnino),  A., 
i,  102. 
Camphene,  constitution  of  (Kondakoff), 
A.,  i,  478;  (Dodge),  A.,  i,  807. 
magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkin),  T.,  316 ; 

P.,  1902,  29. 
action  of  mercuric  acetate  on  (Bal- 
BiANO,   Paolini,  and  Luzzi),  A., 
i,  809. 
Camphene,    bromo-     and    chloro-,    di- 
bromide  and  dichloride,   formula)    of 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  385. 
Camphenolglyouronic  aoid  (Fromm  and 

Hildebrandt),  a.,  ii,  159. 
Camphenyloarbinol.     See  Dehydrocam- 

phylcarbinol. 
Camphidine    and    Camphidone    (Boeh- 

ringer  &  Sohne),  a.,  i,  385. 
Camphidine  and  a-  and  iS-Camphidonei 
and    their    derivatives    (Tafel   and 
Eckstein),  A.,  i,  43. 
Campholenie  aoid  and  nitro-,  constitution 

of  (BtHAL),  A.,i,  419. 
a-Campholenio  aoid  (Forster),  T.,  271 ; 

P.,  1902,  26. 
CampholtnoUotone  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  419. 
i-o-Campholytio  aoid  (Noyes  and  Pat- 
terson), A.,  i,  590. 
Camphonie  aoid,  constitution,  reduction, 
and   degradation  of  (Lafworth  and 
Lenton),  T.,  18 ;  P.,  1901,  148. 
Camphononio  aoid,  constitution  of  (Lap- 
worth  and  Lenton),  T.,  18 ;  P.,  1901, 
148. 
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Camplior  and  its  deiivatives,  magnetic 
rotation  and  refraction  of  (Pbbkin), 
T.,  292  ;  P.,  1902,  28. 
optical  inverBion  of,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  hetero-  and  meao-sulphona- 
tion,  of  homo-  and  hetero-bromin- 
ation    and  dehydration    of  (Arm- 
strong and  LowRY),  T.,  1469. 
migration  of  the  methyl  group  in  the 
molecnle  of  (Bulisb  and  Blamo), 
A.,  i,  299. 
salphonation    of    (Armstrong    and 
LOWRY),    T.,   1441,     1462,    1469; 
P.,  1901, 188,  217,  244. 
sodium,  action  of  cyanogen  chloride 

on  (Duval),  A.,  i,  106. 
in  the  organism  (Fromm  and  Hildk- 
BRAKiyr),  A.,  ii,  159 ;  (Fromm  and 
Clemens),  A.,  ii,  841. 
Camphor,  /S-bromo-  (Forster),  P.,  1901, 
245. 
/8-bromo-    and   iS-chloro-,    and    their 
ozimes    and    benioyl    derivatives 
(Forster),  T.,  269 ;  P.,  1909,  26. 
iS-bromo-,  aa'/8-<rtbromo-,  and  afi-dU 
bromo-a'-nitro-    (Armstrong    and 
Lowry),  T.,  1464;  P.,  1901,  217, 
244. 
a-(£tbromo-,  constitution  of  the  acids 
from    (Lapworth    and    Lenton), 
T.,  17;  P.,  1901,148. 
aa-bromonitro-,    action    of    alcoholic 
silver  nitrate,  and  of  phenylhydr- 
azine  on  (Forster),  T.,  867;  P;, 
1902,116. 
comparison    of,    with    bromonitro- 
camphane    (Forster),    T.,   865; 
P.,  1902,  116. 
iS-chloro-a-bromo-  (Forster),  T.,  278 ; 

P.,  1902,26. 
tfionitroeo-,  isomeric  benioyl  derivatives 
from  (Forster),  P.,  1902,  288. 
ifoCamphor,    constitution    of,    and    its 
amine  and  carbamide  (Spica),  A.,  i,  43. 
iS-Camphoramidio  acid  (Noyes  and  Pat- 
terson), A.,  i,  590. 
/9-Oamphoranie     aoid     {fi-hydroxyoam- 
phoronie  acid),  constitution  of  (Lap- 
worth   and   Lenton),   T.,  21;  P., 
1901,  148. 
Camphor   oompoundt,  enanUomorphism 

of  (Minouin),  a.,  i,  798. 
Camphorenio  aoid,  bromo-,  constitution 
of  (Lapworth  and  Lenton),  T.,  18 ; 
P.,  1901,  148. 
Camphorio  aoid,  constitution  of  (Noyes 
and  Patterson),  A.,  i,  590. 
conductivity     of    esters    of    (Weg- 
scheider),  a.,  i,  618. 
Camphorio  aoid,  iS- bromo-,  and  its  methyl 
ester  and  anhydride  (Armstrong  and 
Lowry),  T.,  1467;  P.,  1901,  217,244. 


Camphorimido,  electrolytic  reduction  of 

(Tafel  and  Eckstein),  A.,  i,  43. 
Camphoronio  aoid,  bromination  of  (Lap- 

woKTH  and  Lenton),  T.,  25. 
/noCamphoxonio  aoid  (Armstrong  and 
Lowry),  T.,  1468. 
synthesis  of  (Perrin),  T.,  246;    P., 
1900,  214. 
Camphorozimo,  a-amino-,  and  its  salts, 
dibensoyl  and  benzylidene  derivatives, 
and     carbamide     (Lapworth      and 
Harvey),  T..  549;  P.,  1902,  70. 
CamphorozimephonyloarhaiiiaU,  phenyl- 
carbamide  of  (  Lapworth  and  H  ar  vet), 
T.,554;  P.,  1902,  71. 
CamphoipdLorono,  formula  of  (Semmixr), 

A.,i,  385. 
CamphorqvinonophenyihjdraiOEO 
(Forstek),  T.,  869. 
mutarotation  and  desmoCropic  forma 
of  (Lapworth  and  Hann),T.,  1508; 
P.,  1902,  148,  146. 
Camphor  ring,  attempted  synthesis  of 

the  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  106. 
Camphortnlphonaiiliydramido    and     its 
bromo-  and  chloro-derivatives  (Arm- 
strong and   Ix)WRY),  T.,  1448;   P., 
1901,  188. 
Campbonnlphonio      aoid     (Reychler), 
constitution    of  (Armstrong    and 
Lowry),  T.,  1469. 
bromide,    chloride,    amide,   nnkrjir 
amide,  anilide,  p-bromoanilWe,  and 
piperidides       (ARMSTRONiJg       and 
Lowry),  T.,  1447;  P.,  IWoi,  IW. 
Camphonnlphonio   aoid,  a^.,. bromo-  and 
a-chloro-,  and  their  salt^b,  bromides, 
chlorides,  and  amides,  anc^hiaidlideand 


ii  (ABM- 
451  ;P^ 


piperidide  of  the  bromo 
STRONG  and  Lowry),  T, 
1901,  182. 
Camphyl  glyooU  (Farrwb] 
Meister,  Lucius,  k  Bri 
i,  299. 
Caaadino,    relation     of,     to 

(Gadamer),  a.   i,  178. 
Canarin  (Goldrerg),  A.,  i,  137. 
Cano  sugar.    See  Sucrose. 
CaoutohoEO  (indiaruhber)  (Weber) 
i,  562. 

chemistry  of  (Harries),  A.,  i,  811.      « 
crude,  action  of,  strong  nitric  add  on  i 
(Dittmar),  a.,  i,  386 ;  (Harries),   " 
A.,  i,  812. 
Capillary,     electrical.        See     Electro- 
capillary. 
Capillary^  oonstanta  of  sugar  solutions 

(DAmichel),  a.,  ii,  703. 
Carbamide,  preparation  of,  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  albumin  (Jollxs),  A.,  i,  331. 
formation  of,  from  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances (Plot),  A.,  i,  138. 
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Carbamide,  formation  of,  by  the  oxidation 
of   physiological    uitrogenoos    sub- 
stances (Jolles),  A.,  i,  86;  (Falta), 
A.,  i,  282. 
new  properties  of  (Bahsden),  A.,  i,  506. 
and  its  derivatives,  crystallography  of 

(Mez),  a.,  i,  86. 
influence  of,  on  the  vapour  pressure 
of  aqueous  ammonia  solution  (Per- 
MAN),  T.,  484;  P.,  1901,  261. 
action  of,  on  pyruvic  acid  (Simon),  A., 

i,15. 
derivatives  of  sugars  (Schoorl),  A., 

i,  83. 

See  also  Urea. 

Carbamide,  tbio-.     See  Thiocarbamide. 

a-Carbaminethio-batyranilide,  -glyooU- 

methylanilide,       and       -laetanilide 

(Beckurts  and  Fkericus),  A.,  i,  764. 

Carbaminoglyeylglyeine     ethyl     ester 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  860. 
Carbanilide.    See  Diphenylcarbamide. 
Carbanilopbenylaioaoetaldoxime,     con- 
stitution of  (Voswinokel),  a.,  i,  844. 
Carbamle,  efinitro-  (Wirth),  A.,  i,  495. 

C«rbet]iozyp^on7Url7<>i>iM*'^^U<' 
aeid,     diethyl     ester    (Vorlandkr, 
Mumme,      and      Wanoerin),      A., 
i,  454. 
oa-Carbethozyphenyliemioarbaiide 
(Wheeler    and    Beardsley),    A., 
i,  603. 
Carbimidee,  thio-.     See  Thiocarbimides. 
CarUndigo,  preparation  and  formula  of, 
and  CarUndirabin  (Gabriel  and  Col- 
man),  A.,  i,  648. 
Carbobydratee,  synthesis  of  (Walther), 

A.,  i,  208,  747. 
formed  in  the  fermentation  of  sucrose 

by  a  mucus-forming  bacillus  (Schar- 

dinobr),  a.,  ii,  469.  * 

magnetic  rotation  of  some  (Perkin), 

T.,  177 ;  P.,  1901,  266. 
drying   of,  and   estimation  of  their 

water  of  crystallisation  (Schulze), 

A.,  ii,  292. 
ace^lated,  yelooity  of  hydrolysis  of 

(Krbmann),  a.,  i,  712. 
action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on,   in 

presence  of  ferrous  siUphate  (Mor- 

rbll  and  CRarrs),  T.,   666;  P., 

1908,65. 
decompositioQof,  by  enzymes  (Clemm), 

A.,  1,  848. 
decomposition  of,  in  germinating  dates 

(GRiJss),  A.,  ii,  522. 
formation  of  higher  fatt^  acids  from 

(Maonus-Levy),  a.,  ii,  614. 
influence  of,   on  proteid  metabolism 

(Tallqvist),  a.,  ii,  278. 
absorption  of,  by  the  rectum  (Reach), 

A.,  ii,  413. 


Carbohydrates,  rdle  of,  in  the  utilisation 

of  insoluble  salts  by  the  organism 

(Vaudin),  a.,  ii,  887. 
changes  in  the,  in  Ascaris  (Weinland), 

A.,  ii,  155. 
reserve,  of  the  seeds  of  A  ucubajaponica 
(Champenois),  a.,  ii,  166. 

of  the  proteid  of  seeds  of  Liliaceie 
(Dubat),  a.,  ii,  99. 
in  the  seeds  oTPheUandrium  aquatieum 

(Champenois),  A.,  ii,  282. 
of  crystallised  serum -albumin  (Lano- 

stein),  a.,  i,  66. 
estimation  of,  in  normal  urine  by  the 

Schotten-Baumaun  method  of  ben- 

zoylation  (Reinbold),  A.,  ii,  638. 
See  also  Sugars. 
Carbohydrates.    See  also  :^ 
a-Amylodeztrin. 
Apiose. 
Araban. 
Arabinoses. 
Arabitol. 

Cellobioee  (ceUom), 
Cellulose. 
Deztrins. 
Dextrose. 
Erythritol. 
jS-Ethylgalactoside. 
Fructose. 
8-Oalactan. 
Galactose. 

Galactoeidodeztrose. 
Galactosidogalactose. 
Gelose. 
Gentiobiose. 
a-Glucoheptose. 
Glucose. 

Glucosidegalactose. 
Glucosone. 
Glycogen. 
Granulose. 
Hemicelluloses. 
Honey  dextrin. 

/3-Hydroxymethylerythrose  (apio$c), 
Eetoses. 
Lactose. 
isoLiactose. 
Lsevulose. 
Maltose. 
Mannan. 
Manneotetrose. 
Manninotriose. 
MannitoL 
Mannose. 
Melibiose. 
Methylpentosan. 
Methyltetrose. 
Hethyltrlose. 
Oxycellulosee. 
Pentaerythritol. 
Pentanetriolone. 

68—2 
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Carboliydratos.     See  :— 

Pentosans. 

Pentoses. 

Potato-starch  (granulose). 

Raffinose. 

Rhamnitol. 

Rhamnose. 

Starch. 

Stachyose. 

Sacrose. 

Xylan. 

Xylose. 
Carlraii,  tervalent  (Gombekg),  A.,  i,  754. 

basic  properties  of  (Keurmank  and 
Wentzbl),  a.,  i,  89;  (Walden), 
A.,  i,  586. 

effect  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  on 
the  speetrom  of  (Herbert),  A., 
ii,  637. 

atoms,  linking  of,  in  the  paraflSn  series 
(Losanitboh),  a.,  i,  258. 

doable  linking  of,  and  the  carbonyl 
radicle  (Yorlander),  A.,  i,  309. 

ions  (Billitzbr),  A.,  ii,  693. 

fusion  of  (Ludwig),  A.,  ii,  451. 

direct  combination  of,  with  chlorine 
(v.  Bolton),  A.,  ii,  898;  (Lorenz), 
A.,  ii,  452. 

gas,  conversion  of,  into  diamond  (Litd- 
wio),  A.,  ii,  70,  451. 
Carbon  ^mchloride,  condensation  of, 
with  ethyl  cyanoacetate  and  with 
ethyl  malonate  (Dimroth),  A., 
i,  740. 

Carbides.     See    under    the    varions 
metals. 
Carbon  mono-  and  (ft-ozidei,  action  of 

hydrogen  on,  in  presence  of  finely- 

diyided  metals  (Sabatier  and  Sen- 

DERENs),  A.,  i,  888 ;  ii,  817. 
Carbon  7/umozide  (carbonic  oxide),  vari- 
ation with  temperature  of  the  density 
and  sur&ce  energy  of,  and  fapour 
pressure  of  (Baly  and  Donnan), 
T.,  907  ;  P.,  1908,  115. 

hydrogen,  and  isopentane,  fractional 
conibustion  of  (Charitbohkoff), 
A.,  ii,  702. 

combination  of,  with  chlorine,  under 
the  influence  of  light  (Dvbon  and 
Harden),  P.,  1902»  191. 

solubility  of,  in  binary  organic  mix- 
tures (Skirrow).  a.,  ii,  600. 

afiBnity  of  hsemoglobin  for  (HthrNER), 
A.,  ii,  671. 

influence  of,  on  the  Hviithesis  of  phenol- 
sulphuric  acid  in  fheoiganiBm  (Kat- 
sutama),  a.,  ii,  161. 

in  the  blood  (Nicloux),  A.,  ii,  215. 

influence  of,  on  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  arterial  blood  (Saiki  and 
Wakayama),  a.,  ii,  161. 


Carbon    dioxide    {carbonic    anhydride), 

solid,  method  of  collecting  for  lecture 

purposes  (Darling),  A.,  ii,  500. 
fermentative  origin  of  (Eheubon),  A., 

ii,  271. 
state  of,  in  aqueous  solution  (Walker), 

P.,  1900,  246. 
phvsical  peculiarity  of  solutions  of,  in 

liquids  (Wanklyn),  A.,  ii,  309. 
thermal  properties  of  (Kusnen  and 

Robson),  a.,  ii,  595. 
compressibility  of,   at   low  pressures 

(Battelli),  a.,  ii,  244. 
auto-regulation  of  ''energetic"  func- 
tions by  (Dubois),  A.,  u,  573. 
action  of,  on  barium  borates  (Jones), 

A.,  ii,  680. 
action    of,    on    calcium    phosphates 

(Barillj^),  a.,  ii,  258. 
influence  of,  on  the  action  of  diastase 

(Mohr),  a.,  i,  410. 
as  an  excitant  of  the  respiratory  centre 

(RuLOT  and  Cuvelier),  A.,  ii,  150. 
action    of,    on    the   conservatism    of 

muscular     energy     (Lhotak     de 

Lhota),  a.,  ii,  675. 
influence  of  amyl  nitrite  and  carbon 

monoxide  on  tne  amount  of,  in  blood 

(Saiki  and  Wakayama),  A.,  ii,  161. 
elimination  of,   in  certain  metabolic 

disorders  (Hall),  A. ,  ii,  679. 
decomposition  of,  by  insolated  leaves 

(DbhArain   and   Dsmousst),   A., 

ii,  624. 
influence  of,  in  the  air  on  the  form 

and   internal    structure   of  plants 

(Farmer     and    Chandler),    A., 

ii,  688. 
influence  of  varying  amounts  of,  in  the 

air  on  the  photosynthetic  process  of 

liiaves  and  on  the  mode  of  growth  of 

plants  (Brown  and  Eboombb),  A., 

li,  682. 
estimation  of,  in  the  atmosphere  (Lxttb 

and  Blake),  A.,  ii,  226. 
estimation  of,  in  blood  (Barcroft  and 

Haldake),  a.,  ii,  424. 
Carbonates  and  bicarbonatee  in  aqueous 
solution,     equilibrium     between 
(Cameron  and  BRiGG8),A.,ii,64. 

action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
(Kabanezky),  a.,  ii,  817,  500. 

method  of  estimating  small  quanti- 
ties of  (Hall  and  Russell),  T., 
81 ;  P.,  1901,  241. 

estimation  of,  gasometrioally  (RiSG- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  228. 
Carbon  sulphide,  gaseous,  non-existenoe 

of  (RnssBLL  and  Smith),  T.,  1538; 

P.,  1902,  197. 
r^tsulphide,  refraction  of  solutions  in 

(FoRi-a),  A.,  ii,  589. 
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Carbon  (ftsulphide,  compounds  of,  with 
bromine  and  aluminium  bromide 
(Plotnikoff),  a.,  ii,  21. 
action    of,    on    polyhydric   amino- 
alcohols  (Maqubnne  and  Roux), 
A.,  i,  694. 
Carbon,  attimationof:— 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  osmium 

(v.  Knorrb),  a.,  ii,  427. 
estimation  of,  in  steel  (Blount),  A., 
ii,  174  ;  (Leffler),  A.,  ii,  355. 
Carbon  eomponndi,  molecular  weights  of, 
in  concentrated  solutions  with  carbon 
compounds  as  solvents  (Speyerb),  A., 
ii,  388. 
Carbon-iron    syitemB,    chemical    equi- 
librium of  (Charpy  and  Grenrt),  A., 
ii,  209. 
Carboniom  salts  (Gombbro),  A.,  i,  600. 
Carbenyl   ehlorido,  action   of   metallic 
thiocyanates  on  (Dixon),  P.,  1908, 240. 
Carbonyl  radicle  and  the  carbon  double 
•  linking  (Vorlander),  A.,  i,  309. 
Carbonyl-2:2'-(2iamino-diphen7l        and 
-4:4'-dimotli7ldiplienyl  (v.    Niemen- 
TOWSKl),  A.,  i,  21. 
CarbonylebloroaldeliTdeB    (Farbbnfab- 

RIKEN   VORM.    F.    BAYER  &   Co.),  A., 

i,  78. 

Carbonyldiffly03^1glyeine,  and  its  ethyl 
esters  and  amide  (Fisoiirr),  A.,  i,  351. 

Carbon7l-8:6'-dihydrozydi-/3-napbthirl- 
amine-6:7'-difiilplionio  aoid  and  thio- 
(Farbbnfabriken  yorm.  F.  Bayer 
&  Co.),  A.,  i,  280. 

Carbonyldihydrozyditoplithylaniinedi- 
anlplionie  aeidt,  thio-  (Farbbnfabri- 
ken VORM.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,i.92. 

Carbonyldilenoanramine  (MOhlau  and 
Hbinzb),  a.,  i,  244. 

Carbonyldi-m-nitropbenylearbamide 
(PiCKARD,    Allen,    Bowdler,    and 
Carter),  T.,  1569. 

Carbonyldiphenylglyeine,  esters  (Bab- 
ibohr  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik),  a., 
i,  101. 

Carbonyldi'pbenyl-  and  -o-tolyUitbio- 
earbamidat  (Dixon),  P.,  1902,  241. 

Carbonyldi-o-tolylearbamide  (Pickard, 
Allen,  Bowdler,  and  Carter),  T., 
1571. 

Carbonylrfithioearbamide,  additive  pro- 
ducts of  (Dixon),  P.,  1902,  240. 

Carbonylthiooarbimido-plienyl-,  -phenyl- 
benByl-,  -a-naphthyl-,  and  -;>-tolyl- 
thioearbamides(DixoN),P.,  1902, 241. 

Carbothioninm  and  Carbozoninm  salts 
(Werner),  A.,  i,  50;  (Hewitt),  A., 
i,  112. 

o-Carbezyanilino-a-phonylaoetio     aeid, 
amide,  and  nitrile  (v.  Walther  and   < 
Rabtzr),  a.,  i,  467,  ' 


4-Carbozybenseneaio- 1  iS-diphenylpyr- 
aiolone  (BClow  and    Hailer),  A., 
i,  326. 
4-CarbozybenBeneaio-8-phenyl-6-iso- 
ozaiolone  (Bulow  and  Hailer),  A., 
i,  326. 
Carbozydimetbozybenioylfonnie      acid 
and    its    salts    (Perkin),   T.,    1022; 
(GiLBODY  and  Perkin),  T.,  1045. 
Carbozydimethozyboniylformic       aeid 

(Perkin),  T.,  1028. 
Carbozydimetbozymandelio  aoid,  lactone 

of  (Perkin),  T.,  1026. 
2-Carbozy-5:6-dimethozyphenozyaoetio 
aoid  and  its  silver  salt  (Perkin  and 
Yates),    T.,    241;    P.,    1900,    108; 
(Perkin),  T.,  1061. 
Carbozyetbyltbioglyoollanilide    (Beck- 

urts  and  Frerichs),  A.,  i,  764. 
Carbozyglntaric  aeid  {prajxinetriearb- 
oxylic  acid\  ethyl  ester,  action  of 
halogen  substituted  esters  of  fatty 
acids  on  (Guthzkit  and  Enoelmann), 
A.,  i,  742. 
CarbozyhflBmoflobin.    See  under  Hsemo- 

globin. 
2-Carbozy-6-metliozyphenozyaoetio  aeid 
(GiLBODY   and    Perkin),    T.,   1043; 
P.,  1902,  148. 
Carbozymethozyphenozylaetio  aoid  (?) 
(Perkin),  T.,  1029;  P.,   1902,   148; 
(GiLBODY  and  Perkin),  T.,  1048. 
3-Carbozy-2-metbylfiu:Airan-4-acotie 
aoid,  salts    and    esters    (Feist),  A., 
i,  489. 
772-Carbozyphenylarsonio  aoid  and   its 
salts  (MicHAELis  and  Eibenlohr),  A., 
i,  415. 
I'-Carbozyplienylanenio     add,     nitro- 
(MiCHAELis   and    Eppensteix),    A., 
i,  414. 
Carbozyphenylaiobensoylaoetio  aoid  and 
its  salts  and  ethyl  ester  (Bulow  and 
Hailer),  A.,  i,  326. 
Tn-Carbozjrtolylarienie  aoid  (Michaelis 

and  Seeman),  A.,  i,  416. 
j^Carbozytolylarionio  aoid  (Michaelis 

and  Pasel),  A.,  i,  416. 
Camallito,  large  crystals  of,  from  Beicn- 

rode  (BCckino),  A.,  ii,  610. 
Carolin^nm,  new  element  associated  with 

thorium  (Baskerville),  A.,  ii;  85. 
Caro*0    aoid    or    reagent,    formula    of 
(Price),  A.,  ii,  204. 
action  of,  on  alkaloids  (Springer), 

A.,  i,  485. 
action  of,  on  hydrogen  bromide,  chlor- 
ide, and  fluoride  (Wedekind),  A., 
ii,  498. 
interaction  of,  with  hydroxylamine 
sulphate  (Anoeli  and  Angelico), 
A.,  ii,  254. 
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Caro'i  aeid  or  reagent.    See  also  Per- 

salpharic  acid  under  Sulphur. 
Caruvi  BtUbocastanumf  sucrose    in  the 

tubercles  of  (Harlay),  A.,  ii,  220. 
Carvene.    See  e2-Limonene. 
Carvomentholaeetio  aeid  and  its  etliyl 
ester  and  silver  salt  (Wallach  and 
Tholke),  a.,  i,  799. 
Caaein,  coagulation  of,  by  rennet  and  by 
lacto-serum  (M&ller),  A.,  i,  409. 
alkaline  hydrolysis  of  (Fischer),  A., 

i,  640. 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Habermank 

and  Ehrenfeld),  A.,  i,  658. 
soluble  compounds  of,  with  hydrogen 
bromide     or    iodide     (Chemische 
Fabrik  von  Heyden),  a.,  i,  409. 
derivatiye    containing   chlorine    and 
sulphur  (Panzer),  A.,  i,  194. 
Casein,   chlorinated,   action    of  sodium 

ethoxide  on  (Panzer),  A.,  i,  382. 
CaieixLOfeii  and  its  salts  (Osborne),  A., 

i,  194. 
Caaeonio  aeid,  chloro-    (Panzer),  A., 

i,  882. 
Caaeoaee,  action  of  papain  and  rennin  on 

(KuratSeff),  a.,  i,  781. 
Casaaya,    sweet,    hydrocyanic   acid    in 
(Oarmody),  a.,  ii,  100. 
roots.     See  A^rnoultural  Chemistry. 
Cat,  phloridzin  diabetes  in  the(ARTEAOA), 

A.,  ii,  88. 
Catalaae  (LoEw),  A.,  i,  782. 

(Loew's),  identity  of  de  Rey-Pailhade*s 
philothion  with  (Pozzi-Escot),  A., 
1,  518. 
Catalyiie   and   Catalytic    action.    See 

Affinity. 
Cateehin,  formula  of  (Rabnowski  and 
Tahbor;    v.     Kostaneoki     and 
Krembs),  a.,  i,  687. 
and   its  acetyl   derivatiyes  (v.  Kos- 
taneoki and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  558. 
Oateehina  and  their  azobenzene,  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatiyes  from  Acacia 
and  Oambier  Catechus  (Perkin  and 
Yoshitake),    T.,    1160;    P.,    1902, 
189. 
Cateehol     (pyroeateeJiol,    li2-dihydroxy- 
benzene)y    action    of    iodine    on,    in 
pyridine   solution    (Ortoleva),    A., 
i,  674. 
Cathode     raya.     See     under     Photo- 
chemistry. 
Oafhodei.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Cell-lifis.    See  A^cultural  Chemistry. 
CeU-memliranea  m  Bacteria  and  Fungi, 
composition  of  (Iwanoff),  A.,  ii,  279. 
Cell-nnclens,  oxidative  properties  of  the 
(Lillie),  a.,  ii,  621. 
r6l«   of,   in  oxidation  and  synthesis 
(Lillie),  A.,  ii,  271. 


Cellobioee  (cdlose),  and  its  osazone  and 
phenylhydrazone  (Skraup  and  K()Nio), 
A.,  i,  186. 
Cells.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Cellulose,  fennentation  of  (Omelian.ski), 
A.,  ii,  468. 
action    of  acids  on  (Gostling),   P., 

1902,  250. 
reaction    of,   with    benzene    (Najstu- 

koff),  a.,  i,  362,  747. 
estimation  of  (Zeisel  and  Stritar), 
a.,  ii,  863. 
Cement,    modification    of    Schumann's 
apparatus  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  (Beck),  A.,  ii,  106. 
Portland,  examination  of  mizturee  of 
slag  meal  and  (Beck),  A.,  ii,  106. 
analysis  of  (Report  of  American 
Sub-Committee),  A.,  ii,  227. 
Portland  and  natural,  estimation  of 
alkalis  in  (Stillmam),  A.,  ii,  175. 
Cements,  estimation  of  free  and  anhydr- 
ous lime  in  (Maynaed),  A.,  ii,  697. 
Centriftif^al    apparatoi,     use    of,     for 
quautitatiye   analysis    (Steinitzbr), 
A.,  ii,  851. 
Cephalopoda,    copper    in    the    liver   of 

(Henzb),  a.,  ii,  94. 
Cerarfiyrlte  group  (Prior  and   Spen- 
cer), A.,  ii,  403. 
Caratin  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  680. 
Cereals,  estimation  of  starch  in  (Likdet), 
A.,  ii,  55,  292. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Cerebrin  from  brain  (Koch),  A.,  ii,  676. 
Cerebrospinal     fluid     (Zdarek),     A., 

ii,  518. 
Cerite  metala  (Behrens),  A.,  ii,  79. 
preparation    of    the,    from    Cerium 
oxalieum  medicinale    (Bohm),   A., 
ii,  455. 
electrolytic    preparation    of    (Muth- 
MANN,   HoFER,   and    Weiss),   A., 
ii,  262. 
oxides  of,  action  of  alcoholic  hydrogen 
chloride  on  (Meyer  and  Koss),  A., 
i,  692. 
See  also  Earths,  rare. 
Cerium,  influence  of,  on  lanthanum  con- 
taining didymium  and  praseodymium 
(Marc),  A.,  ii,  508. 
Cerium  hydroxide,  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
on  (Pissarjewsky),  A.,  ii,  565. 
peroxide  (Baur),  A.,  ii,  898 ;  (Jon), 

A.,  ii,  399. 
oxycarbide  (Sterba),  A.,  ii,  899. 
silicide  (Sterba),  A.,  ii,  568. 
tellurate  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  558. 
Cerium,  separation  of,  from  a  mixtnre  of 
rare  earths  (Meyer  and   Kosa),  A., 
ii,  262. 
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Cet7lb6iii6]ie,j9-io<lo-»  and  iodo<^ichloride 

(Klaoes  and  Storp),  A.,  i,  670. 
Cetylmefitylene,   iodo-    (Klaoes    and 

Stobf),  a.,  i,  671. 
Cevadine.     See  Yeratrine. 
Chftloopjrrite  as  a  furnace  product  ( Win- 
cub  ll),  A.,  ii,  146. 
Chalm«nit6,    a    new    sulphide   of   the 
oopper-glance   group    (Hussak),   A., 
ii,  267. 
MoChavibetol  (Pohkranz),  A.,  i,  98. 
OhoeM.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Chelidozaathin   (Schlottkrbeok),  A., 
i,   281 ;  (SoHix>TTBRBECK  and  Wat- 
kins),  A.,  ii,  100. 
Chemieal  action.    See  Affinity, 
combination,  probable  source  of  heat 

of  (Richards),  A.,  ii,  444. 
constitution  and  composition  in  r«!a- 
tion  to  density;    nitrogen  com- 
pounds    (Kanonnikoff),      a., 
li,  244. 
and  physiological  action  (Laffont), 

A.,  ii,  466. 
influence  of,   on    the  affinity  con- 
stants  of    organic   acids   (Wbo- 
schbidbb),  a.,  ii,  494. 
in  relation  to  affinities  of  the  halo- 
genated     hydroxybenzoic     acids 
(CoppADORO),  A.,  i,  783. 
dynamics  and  statics  under  the  action 

of     light      (WiLDRRMAKN),      A., 

ii,  645. 
of  nickel  carbonyl  (Mittasch),  A., 
u,  807. 
equilibrium.    See  Affinity, 
notation,   suggested  modifications   of 
the    sign    of   equality  for    use    in 
(Marshall),  A.,  ii,  558. 
transformations,  rdle  of  time  in  (yan't 
Hoff,  Donkan,  Armstroko,  Hin- 
RICH8EN,      and     Weigert),     A., 
u,  75. 
OhMtnnts.     See  A^cultnral  Chemistiy. 
Chicory.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ohildmi,    composition    of    the   fot   in 
(Siboert),  a.,  ii,  84. 
See  also  Infonts. 
Chitiii,  constitution  of  (Frankel  and 

Kbllt),  a.,  i,  479. 
ChitOfamine.    See  Glucosamine. 
Chloral   alcoholate,  dissociation   of,  in 
solution  (Bbuner),  A.,  ii,  805. 
campholates,       crystallography       of 
(MINOUIN),  A.,  i,  684. 
Chloral-jS-diBBi^tiiyleiM  oxide  (Wbrnbr 

and  Gubser),  A.,  i,  689. 
Chloral  hydrate,  physical  properties  of, 
and     its   use    in     pharmaceutical 
chemistry  (Mauoh),  A.,  i,  344. 
dissociation  of,  in  solution  (Brckkr), 
A.,  ii,  305. 


Chloral  hydrate,  the  swelling  and  solu- 
tion of  starch  by,  and  its  influence 
on     the    iodine     starch     reaction 
(Mauch),  a.,  i,  426. 
reaction  of,  with  alkali  (BdrroER  and 

KftTz),  A.,  i,  669, 
physiological  action  of  (Archangel- 
sky),  A.,  ii,  36. 
Chlorie  aeid.    See  under  Chlorine. 
Chlorinating  aotion   of  a   mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen  (Matio- 
non),  a.,  ii,  656. 
Chlorine,  amount  of,   in  the    dr|inage 
through  uncropped  and  unmanured 
land  (Miller),  P.,  1902,  89. 
amount  of,  in  the  rain-water  collected 
at  Rothamsted  (Miller),  P.,  1908, 
88. 
preparation  of  pure,  and  its  behaviour 
towards    hydrogen    (Mellor    and 
Russell),  T.,  1272;  P.,  1902,  166. 
preparation   of,   from    permanganates 

(Graebb).  A.,  ii,  203. 
evolution  of,  from  the  decomposition 
of  potassium  chlorate  in  presence  of 
manganese   oxides    (Sodeau),    T., 
1066  ;  P.,  1902,  186. 
direct  combination  of,  with  carbon  (y. 
Bolton),   A.,    ii,    898 ;  (Lorenz), 
A.,  ii,  452. 
combination  of,  with  carbon  monoxide 
under  the  influence  of  light  (Dyson 
and  Harden),  P.,  1902,  191. 
union  of,  with  hydrogen  (Mellor  and 
Anderson),  T.,  414 ;  P.,  1002, 
82;  (Mellor  and  Russell),  T., 
1272;  P.,  1902,  166;  (Mellor), 
T.,  1280, 1292;  P.,  1902, 169, 170. 
under  the  influence  of  light  (Mellor 
and   Anderson),   T.,    414 ;   P., 
1002,  82 ;  (Beyan),  A.,  ii,  287. 
gas,  action  of  light  on  (Mellor),  T., 

1280;  P.,  1902,  169. 
substitution    of,   by  bromine  in  the 

organism  (Hondo),  A.,  ii,  464. 
Hydroohlorie  aeid  {hydrogen  chloride), 
formation  of  (Mellor  and  Ander- 
son),   T.,  414;    P.,    1902,    32; 
(Mellor  and  Russell),  T.,  1272  ; 
P.,    1902,  166;    (Mellor),    T., 
1280,  1292;  P.,  1902,  169,  170. 
formation   of,  under  the  influence 
of  light  (Mellor  and  Anderson), 
T.,  414  ;  P.,  1902,  32 ;  (Beyan), 
A.,  ii,  237. 
boiling  solution  of,  action  of,   on 
arsenic     acid     (Hehnbr),     A., 
ii,  695. 
and  ethane,  isotherms  for  mixture 

of  (Quint  Gzn),  A.,  ii,  60. 
purification  of, from  arsenic  (Thorne 
and  Jeffers),  P.,  1902,  118. 
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Chlorine  :— 

Hydroohloric  acid  {hydrogen  chloride), 

condactivity  of,  in  ethyl  ether  and 

the  influeoce  of  temperature  on  it 

(Evershgim),  a.,  ii,  596. 

action  of  Caro's  reagent  on  (Wede- 

kind),  a.,  ii,  498. 
action  of,  on  aqueous  formaldehyde 

(Coops),  A.,  i,  77. 
combination  of,  with  metallic  sul- 
phates      (Baskervillb),       a., 
ii,  208. 
apd  nitric  acid,  relative  strength  of 
(KChling),    a.,     ii,    79,     252; 
(Sackur  ;      Bodlanper),      A., 
ii,  204  ;   (Bodlander  and  Sac- 
kur), A.,  ii,  814. 
detection  of  arsenic  in  (Seybbl  and 
Wikander),    a.,  ii,   289;  (Ar- 
nold and  Mentzel),  A.,  ii,  854. 
quantitative     separation    of,    from 
hydrogen  cyanide  (Richards  and 
Singer),  A.,  ii,  484. 
Hypoehlorons   add     and    its   salts, 
behaviour  of,  during  electrolysis 
(MOller),  a.,  ii,  591 ;  (Luther), 
A.,     ii,     641 ;    (Fobrster     and 
MCller),  a.,  ii,  642. 
action  of,  on  praseodymium  dioxide 
(Melikoff  and  Klimenko),  A., 
ii,  263. 
Hypoehloritet,    current   and    energy 
efficiencies  obtained  in  the  electro- 
lytic formation  of  (Foerbter  and 
MiJLLER),  A.,  ii,  240. 
and      hypobromites,    stability     of 
(Gbaebe),  a.,  ii,  556. 
Chloric  moid,  electromotive  behaviour 
of  (MOller),  A.,  ii,  691 ;  (Luther), 
A.,  ii,  641. 
Chlorates,  current  and  energy  effici- 
encies obtained  in  the  electrolytic 
formation    of     (Fobrster    and 
Mullbr),  a.,  ii,  240. 
decomposition    of    (Sodbau),    T., 
1066  ;  P.,  1908,  136. 
Perehlorie   add,    hydrates   of  (van 

WiJK),  A.,  ii,  649. 
Perohlormte     formation,    theory     of 
(Sodbau),  T.,    1066;  P.,   1902, 
136. 
estimation  of,  in  saltpetre  (Dupr£), 
A.,  ii,  529. 
Chlorine  hydrate,  composition  of  (de 
FoRCRAND),  A.,  ii.  892. 
heat  of  formation  of  (db  Forcrand), 
A.,  ii,  123. 
Chlorine,  estimation  of  :-— 
estimation  of,  by  gasometric  method 

(Ribolbr),  a.,  ii,  104. 
estimation  of,  in  natural  waters  (Wink- 
lbr),  a.,  ii,  46. 


Chlorite  from  Aj  River,  Zlatoust  (Zkm- 

JAT8CHENSKT),  A.,  ii,  147. 

iS-Chloro-aleoholi,    formation   of    alde- 
hydes and  ketones  from  (Krassusky), 
A.,  i,  425. 
Chloro-anhydridet,    polymerisation     of 
(Oddo),  a.,  ii,  6;  (Oiamician),  A., 
ii,  123. 
Chloroform  vapour,  action  of,  on  resting 
seeds  (Schmid),  A.,  ii,  688. 
estimation  of  (Pucknbr),  A.,  ii,  58. 
vapour,  estimation  of,  in  air  (Waller), 
A.,  ii,  681. 
Chlorohydrini,  constitution  of  (Hbnrt), 

A.,  i,  417  ;  (Tiffbneau),  A.,  i,  449. 
Chlorophyll.     See  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Chlorof  nlphonie  acid,  decomposition  of, 
into  sulphuryl  chloride  and  sulphuric 
acid  (Ruff),  A.,  ii,  18. 
Chocolate,   detection  of  sesam^  oil    in 

(Utz),  a.,  ii,  482. 
Cholesterol,     esters    of    (Bombr    and 

Winter),  A.,  i,  80. 
Cholesterol!,    separation    of,    quantita- 
tively, from  fats  (Ritter),  A.,  ii,  111. 
Choline  as  a  criterion  for  artificial  brandy 
(Stru\15),  a.,  ii,  686. 
influence  of,  on  secretions  (Desgrbz), 
A.,ii,  574. 
Chondro-albnmoid   (Hawk  and   Gibs), 

A.,  i,  408  ;  ii,  518. 
Chondroitininlphnric  acid,  feeding  ex- 
periments with  (Kbttner),  a.,  ii,  464. 
Chromite  {chrome   iron  ore)  from    the 
Rhodope    Mountains    (KovAft),    A., 
ii,  828. 
Chromium   oomponndi,  constitution  of 

(Wyrouboff),  a.,  ii,  585,  609. 
Chromium   salts,  action   of  notsssium 
ferricyanide  and  soluble  chlorates  on 
(Sagbt),  a.,  ii,  210. 
oxidation  of  (Dakin),  A.,  ii,  533. 
Chromammoninm   lalti  (Werner   and 

Klien),  a.,  ii,  210. 
Chrominm  boride  (Tucker  and  Moody), 
T.,  16 ;  P.,  I90I,  129. 
bromides,    hydrated   (Werner    and 

Oubsbr),  a.,  i,  688. 
chlorides,    preparation    of  (DOring), 

A.,  ii,  660. 
Chromic    chloride    (Rohland),    A., 
ii,  144. 
Chromium     hydroxide     (Fischer    and 
Hbr2),  a.,  ii,  564. 
oxidisability     of     (Antont     and 
Paoli),  a.,  ii,  661. 
Chromic  oxide  {chromium  '^caqytioxide)^ 
compounds  of,  with  alu  l  ina  (Dr- 
BOIN),  A.,ij<i^. 
Chrominm   ^9Soxide,    crvstallissrion    of 
(DiTTB),  A. ,  ii,  264. 
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Chrominm  ^n'oxide,  action  of  hydrogen 
chloride     on    (Autknrieth),    A., 
ii,  458. 
Chromie  aeid,  action  of,  on  hydrogen 
peroxide  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  251. 
diabetes  (Kossa),  A.,  ii,  219. 
detection  of,  by  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  presence  of  vanadic  acid  (Rei- 
chard),  a.,  ii,  51. 
and  dichromic  acid,  salts  of  (  Auten- 
rieth),  a.,  ii,  437. 
Chromatet,    double,    new    series    of 
(Briggs),  p.,  1902,  254. 
analysis  of  (Herz),  A.,  ii,  290. 
Snlphoehjomie    acid    and    its   salts 

(Wyrouboff),  a.,  ii,  609. 
Ghromo-mono-  and  -di-anlphoeliromio 
aeida  (Wyrouboff),  A.,  ii,  609. 
Chromiiim    chlorosulphate    (Recoura), 
A.,  ii,  563. 
vanadons     sulphate     (Piccini     and 

Marino),  A.,  ii,  664. 
Chromammonitim  organic  eomponnda 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  138. 
Chromium  organic  compoonda :— 
halogen  compounds  with  alcohol  (Eop- 

pel),  a.,  ii,  83. 
Chromicyanic     acid,     thallium    and 
potassium  thallium  salts  (Fischer 
and  Benziak),  A.,  i,  272. 
Chromo-ozalatea,  red  alkali  (Rosen- 
heim and  Cohn),  A.,  i,  74. 
Diethylenediaminechrominm       salts, 
f/ithiocyano-       (Pfeiffer),       A., 
i,  138. 
Sthylonediaminechromiom  salts  and 

thiocyano-  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  138. 
Hezaoarbaminochromic  salts  (Wern- 
er and  Kalkmann),  A.,  i,  687. 
Hydrozytriaqno-    and    Dihydrozydi- 
aqno^pyridinechrominm  and  Tetra- 
aqnodipyridinechrominm  salts 

(Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  728. 
Chromone    {benao-lA-pyrone)    and     its 
homologues,  salts  of  (Ruhemann),  T., 
420;  P.,  1902,  45. 
Chromone,  and  its  -2-carbozylie  acid 
(Hetwang    and    v.     Kostanecki), 
A.,  i,  816. 
Chromone  derivativoa  (v.  Kostanecki 
and  Froemsdorff  ;   v.  Kostanecki 
and  DE  RuiJTER   de    Wildt),    A., 
i,  808  ;  (David  and  v.  Kostanecki), 
A.,  i,  690 ;  (Heywano  and  v.  Kos- 
tanecki), A.,  i,  816. 
Chromophore  gronpa  (Rupe  and  Was- 

8ER2UQ),  A.,   i,  40. 

Chromotantonin   (Montbmartini),   A., 

i,  545. 
Chrompicotite    from    British   Columbia 

(Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  328. 
Chryaanihrol.   See  Dihydroxyanthranol. 


Chryiarobin  and  its  acetyl  compounds 

from  commercial  chrysarobin  (Jowett 

and    Potter),   T.,    1578;    P.,   1902, 

192. 
Chrysaiin,  reduction  of,  with  hydrogen 
iodide  (Schrobsdorff),  A.,  i,  773. 

P'dibvomO'  and  ;>-dichloro-  (Farben- 
fabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.), 
A.,  i,  477. 
Chryaodiphenie    aeid.      See    2-Phenyl- 

naphthalene-l:7'dicarbozylic  acid. 
Chrysophanie  acid  and  its  acetyl  deriva- 

tiye  (Jowett  and  Potter),  T.,  1688  ; 

P.,  1902,  192. 
Chrysoqnino&e    sulphate    (Kehrmann 

and  Mattisson),  A.,  i,  229. 
Chryiotile  from  the  Rhodope  Mountains 

(KovAr),  a.,  ii,  328. 
ChjrmoauL     See  Rennin. 
CiBchomeron-8-amic  acid  and  its  silver 

salt    (Gabriel    and    Colman),    A., 

i,  842. 
Cinehomeronic     add,     derivatives     of 
(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  401, 
840. 

a-methyl  ester,  conversion  of,  into 
apophyllenic  acid  (Kirpal;  Kaass), 
A.,  i,  564. 

a-    and    /3-methvl    esters    and    their 
mcthiodides  (Kaass),  A.,  i,  565. 
Cinohomeronimidine  and  lionitroso-,  and 

their  salts  (Gabriel  and  Colman), 

A.,  i,  842. 
Cinehomerylglycine,  ethyl  ester  (Gabriel 

and  Colman),  A.,  i,  401. 
Cinchonidine   ethyl    carbonate    (Veee- 

inigtk  Chininfabriken  Zimmer  & 

Co.),  A.,  i,  392. 
Cinohoniflne  and  Cinchonine  (Skraup), 

A.,  i,  806. 
oZ/oC^chonine  and  its  salts  and  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives  (v.  Peosics), 
A.,  i,  725. 

sulphate,  oxidation  of  (Skraup  and 
Zwerger),  a.,  i,  726. 
a-isoCinchonine,   oxidation    of,  and  its 

methiodide  (Skraup  and  Zwerger), 

A.,  i,  305. 
ifoCinchoninea,  a-  and  /3-,  physical  pro- 
perties of  (Skraup),  A.,  i,  305. 
Cinchotine  (Skraup),  A.,  i,  306. 
Cinchotinecnlphonic  acid  (Sciimid),  A., 

i,53. 
Cineol  from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and  Lee.s), 

T.,  1590;  P.,  1902,  193. 
Cinnamaldehydo,  condensation  of,  with 

isobutaldehyde  (Michel  and  Spitz- 

aurr),  a.,  i,  292. 
Cinnamo&ylacrylic  acid,  action  of  barium 

hydroxide  on  (Dorbner),  A.,  i,  599. 
Cinname&ylpjrridazine    and     its    salts 

(Poppenbero),  a.,  i,  62. 
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Cianamic   acid    {fi-ph/^nylaerylic   acid), 

conversion    of,    into    a-trnxillic    acid 

(Ruber),  A.,  i,  785. 
Cinnamic    acid,    salts,    solubilities    of 

(Tarugi  and  Checchi),  A.,  i,  204. 
Cinnamic  acid,  a-  and  fi-dihromo-,  action 
of  snlphuric  acid  on  (Glawr),  A., 
i,  782. 

^-chloro-a-cyano-,   and  its  esters  (v. 
Walther  and  Raetze),  A.,  i,  467. 

op-dimtro-j  and  its  salts,  ethyl  ester, 
and  dibromide  (Friedlander  and 
Fritsch),  a.,  i,  782. 
Cinnamic    acids,    three    isomeric,    and 

their  derivatives  (Michael),  A.,  i,  82. 
Cinnamon  oil  from  Ceylon,  constituents 

of   (Walbaum    and    Huthio),    A., 

i,  685. 
Cinnamoylaminoacctic    acid,    and    its 

ester  and  nitrile  (Klaoeh),  A.,  i,  355. 
S-Cinnamoyl-S-methylqninozaline 

(Sachs  and  Rohmer),  A.,  i,  837. 
Cinnamylideneacetophenone        pheuyl- 

hydrazone  and  semicarbazone  (Soroe), 

A.,  i,  379. 
Cinnamylidene-^-aminoaiobensene 

(WiELRZYNSKi),  A.,  i,  510. 

Cinnamylidenemalonicacid,  bimolecular. 

SeeDiphenyltetramethylenebismethyl- 

enemalonic  acid. 
Cinnamylidcne-methyl-     and      -ethyl- 

amines  (Andree),  A.,  i,  210. 
Cinnamylqninine  hydrochloride  (Kalle 

k  Co.),  A.,  i,  692. 
Citraeonanil       bromide     and     bromo- 

(Fichter  and  Preiswerk),  A.,  i,  443. 
Citralideneaeetic    acid   and    its   ethyl 

ester  (TAtry),  A.,  i,  586. 
CitnUideneaoetoacetie  acida  {wnoneearb- 

oxylie   acids),  ethyl    esters,  aliphatic 

and  cyclic  (Haarmanx  k  Reimer), 

A.,  i,  842. 
c2^/oCitrale   (Haarmann  k   Reimer), 

A.,  i,  385. 
Citrapten  and  its  derivatives  (Schmidt 

ana  Adluno),  A.,  i,  45. 
Citrarialic  acid  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  789. 
Citric    acid,    action    of    bromine    and 
potassium        permanganate         on 
(WoHLK),  A.,ii,  364. 

action  of  formaldehyde  on    (Stern- 
berg), A.,  i,  259. 

detection  of,  in  milk  (WOhlk),  A., 
ii,  864  ;  (DENiofes),  A.,  ii,  365. 
Citric  acid,  ferric  salt,  distinction   l>e- 

tween  ferric  potassium    tartrate  and 

(FfORA),  A.,  i,  235. 
Citric  acid,   dimethyl   hydrogen  aster, 

and     its     salts     (Schrobtee     and 

ScHMiTZ),  A.,  i,  531. 
Clay,     plasticity    of    (Rohland),    A., 


Clays,   rational   analysis   of   (Sabeck), 

A.,  u,  429. 
CloSi  reaction  (ChattawAy  and  Wad- 
more),  P.,  1908,  56. 
Clover.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Cloves,  oil  of,  estimation  of  eugenol  in 

(Verley  and  Bousing),  A.,  ii,  54. 
Coagulation  of  blood  in  marine  animals 

(boTFAZZi),  A.,  ii,  410. 
Coagnloses  (EuraAeff)  A.,  i,  731. 
Coal,  formation  of  (Stein),  A.,  ii,  87. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Reitlingrr), 
A.,  ii,  692. 
Coals,   European,  use  of  the  peroxide 
calorimeter  for  (Parr),  A.,  li,  432. 
See  also  Fuel. 
Coal-gas,      cyanogen      compounds     in 
(Hartley),  A.,  i,  208. 
detection    and    estimation    of    small 
quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
(Dibdin     and     Grim  wood).     A., 
ii,  582. 
Coal  tar,  isomeric  dimethylcoumaronea 
in  (Boe8),  a.,  i,  151. 
dimethylindenes  in  (BoEs),  A.,  i,  486. 
methylindenes  from  (Bobs),  A.,  i,  534. 
a-     and      /3-naphthafurfurans     from 
(Burs),  a.,  i,  554. 
Cobalt   alloys    with    copper,    electrical 
properties  of  (Reichardt),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Cobaltammoninm  eomponnds  :— 
Cobalt  bases,  number  of  ions  in  (Peter- 
sen), A.,  ii,  126. 
Lnteocobalt  salts  (Klobb),  A  ,  it,  143. 
crystallography  of  ( K  lobr),  A. ,  ii,  23. 
Lnteocobaltiaiiimine  jKrchkmtes 

(Alvisi)  a.,  ii,  24. 
Alvisi's,  crystallography   of   (MlL- 
LOSEVICH),  A.,  ii,  24. 
Cobalt-tetrammine  series,  isomerism  iu 
the   (HoFMANN   and    Jbnnt),   A., 
ii,  81. 
Cobalt  salts,'  conditions  of  equilibrinn 
of    deliquescent    and     hygroscopic 
(Hartley),  A.,  ii,  197. 
compounds    of,    with    cupric    oxide 
(Mailhe)  a.,  ii,  140,  262. 
Cobalt  chloride,  colour  changes  of  (Dox- 
NAN  and  Bassett),  T.,  989  ;  P., 
1902,  164. 
compound   of,   with  ethyl   aleobol 

(Boubion),  a.,  i,  384. 
compound  of,  with  iodine  trichloride 
(  Weinland  and  ScHLBOBLMiijcn), 
A.,  ii,  315. 
hydroxide,  action  of  sulphurous  acid 
on  (Carpenter),  T.,  11 ;  P.,  I90I, 
212. 
ammonium  phosphate,  estimation  of, 
volumetrically  (Dajun),  A.,  ii,  628. 
Cobaltons  potassium  sulphate  (Mal- 
let), T.,  1561  ;  P.,  1908,  198. 
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Cobalt  organic  oompou&dt  :— 
Cobaltie^anio     aeid,     thallium    and 
potassium  thallium  salts  (Fischer 
and  Brnzian),  A.,  i,  272. 
Cobaltiozalic  aeid,  alkali  salts  (Co- 
PAUx),  A.,  i,  586. 
Cobalt,  detection  and  separation  of  :— 
test  for  (Danziobr),  A.,  ii,  533. 
modification  of  Rose's  method  for  the 
separation  of,  from  nickel  (Taylor), 
A.,  ii,  476. 
quantitatiyc  separation  of,  from  zinc 
(Rosenheim  and  Huldhchinrkt), 
A.,  ii,  697. 
Cocaine  hydrochloride,  decomposition  of 
(HOR.ST),  A.,  i,  806. 
detection  of  (Problss),  A.,  ii,  295. 
Coccio  acid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  681. 
Coebenillic  aeid,   trimethyl  ester,   and 
anhydride  (Liebsrmaxn  and  Linden- 
baum),  a.,  i,  787. 
Cocoa  butter  {cocoanut  oil)  composition 

of  (Klimont),  a.,  i,  340. 
Cocoa-shell  powder,  analysis  of  (Wel- 

MANS),  A.,  ii,  372. 
Colenterata,  poison  of  the  tentacles  of. 

See  Hypnotoxin. 
Coifee,  oifof  (Erdmann),  A.,  1,  651. 
berries,   constituents  of  (Oraf),   A., 

ii,  40. 
tree,  constituents  of  the  flowers  of  the 
(Graf),  A.,  ii,  470. 
CoUa^n    and    reticulin    (Tebb),     A., 

ii,  218  ;  (Siegfried),  A.,  ii,  517. 
s-Collidine.     See    2:4:6-Trimethylpyrid- 

inc. 
Colloidal   bubbles,   formation    of,  from 
heptylamine     soaps     and      water 
(Krafft  ;  Erafft  and  Funcke), 
A.,  u.  601. 
metallic    solutions,   barium    sulphate 
as   a   reagent   for   (Vanino),    A., 
ii,  249. 
metals.     See    Qold,    Mercuric    oxide, 

Silver  and  its  oxide, 
solutions,  osmotic  properties  of  (Moore 
and  Parker),  A.,  ii,  413. 
behaviour   of   insoluble    inorganic 
compounds  in  (de  Brutn),  A., 
ii,  646. 
CoUoidt  (Wtrouboff),  A.,  ii,  128. 
nature  and  properties  of  (Zacharias), 

A.,  ii,  249. 
physical  changes  in  the  coudition  of 

(Pauli  andlloNA),  A.,  ii,  388. 
the  red  solution  of  gold  as  a  reagent 

for  (ZsiGMONDT),  A.,  ii,  188. 
precipitation  of,  by  electrolytes  (Whit- 
ney and  Ober),  A.,  ii,  65. 
Colophony  (Fahrion),  A.,  i,  165,  801. 
estimation  of,  in  the  presence  of  fatty 
acids  (HoLDE),  A.,  ii,  632. 


Coloradoite    from    Western     Au^ttralia 

(Simpson),  A.,  ii,  509,  510. 
Colostrum.    See  Agricaltural  Chemistry. 
Colour  chanffcs  of  cobalt,  copjier,  and 
ferric  chlorides  (Donn  an  and  Bassett), 
T.,  939;  P.,  1902,164. 
Colouring  matters  of  the  iesculetin  series 
(Libbermann  and   Lindenbaum), 
A.,  i,  785. 
from  the  diazotisation  of  diaminodi- 
eUiyldiphenyl,  benzidine  and  tolid- 
ine  (ScHULTZ  and  Flachslander), 
A.,  i,  752. 
blue,  of  the  anthracene  series  (Bad- 
iscHB  Anilin-  & Soda-Fabrik),  a., 
i.  721. 
anthracene,  containing  nitrogen  (Far- 

BENFABBIKBN   VORM.    F.    BaTER   & 

Co.),  a.,  i,  722. 
of  apricots  (DesmouliIsrs),  A.,  ii,  685. 
of  the  benzaldehyde-greenand  rosamine 

groups  (Libbermann),  A.,  i,  686. 
green,  from  the  blood  of  animals  and 

persons  poisoned  by  phenylhydrazine 

(Lewin),  a.,  i,  67;  ii,  160. 
of  the   Capri-blue   group  (Mohlau, 

Klimmer,  and  Eahl),  A.,  i,  888. 
from  the  flowers  of  Delphinium  Con- 

solida  (Perkin  and  Wilkinson),  T.  , 

585;  P.,  1900,  182. 
of  Copaifera  hradeata  (Kleerekoper), 

A.,  i,  48,  111. 
of  green  ebony  (Perkin  and  Briqos), 

T.,  210;  P.,  1902,  11. 
from  Isatis  Hnctoria  (Mabchliwski), 

A.,  i,  616. 
naphthacridine  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  55, 

56,499,500 ;  (Ullmann  and  Mari6), 

A.,  i,  183 ;  (Ullmann,  Racovitza, 

and  Rozenband  ;  Ullmann,Rozek- 

BAND,Mt7HLHAUSER,and  GrETHER), 

A.,  i,  240. 
nitrosophenol  (Decker  and  v.  Soix>- 

NINA),  A.,  i,  767. 
oxazine  and  thiazine,  constitution  of, 

and  their  relation  to  azonium  com- 
pounds (Kehrmann),  a.,  i,  566. 
phenolic,    reaction   of  (Perkin   and 

Wilson),  P.,  1902,  215. 
from  Pieea  vulgaris  (Tsghirch  and 

Koch),  A.,  i,  552. 
thiazine  (Aktienoeseliachaft   fOr 

Anilin-Fabrikation),  a.,  i,  495, 

496. 
yellow,  from  thiocyanates  (Goldberg), 

A.,  i,  187. 
triphenylmethane,    ionic    phenomena 

exhibited  bv  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  717. 
from  2:3:8-trinydroxynaphthalene  and 

diazotised  sulphamlic  acid  (Pried- 

lander    and    Silberstern),    A., 

i,  795. 
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Colonring  matters  of  arine  (Kossler), 

aTi.  49. 
rise  of,  in  plants  (Goppelsroeder),  A., 

it,  424.    . 
action     of,      on      the     activity     of 

yeasts  (Rosenstiehl),         A., 

ii,  219. 
acid,    dyeing    of    animal    fibres    by 

(Sisley),  a.,  i,  815. 
artificial,     detection     of,     in     fresU 

and     sonr     milk     (Blyth),     A., 

ii,  540. 
Colouring  matters.    See  also : — 
Alizarin. 
Apigenin. 
Bilirnbin. 
Biliverdin. 
Brazilein. 
Braziliu. 

Carboxyhaemoglobin. 
Catechins. 
Chlorophyll. 
Digitoflavone. 
Di-indigotin. 
Dimethyl  indigo  tins. 
Excoecarin. 
Excoecarone. 
Haematein. 
Hematoxylin. 
Hsemoglobins. 
Hsemoverdin. 
Hexamethylindigotin. 
Indigo. 
Indigo-red. 
Indigo-white. 
Indigotin. 
Indimbin. 
Isatocyanin. 
Jacarandin. 
Eampherol. 
Luteolin. 
Mesoporphyrin. 
Myricetin. 
Myrticolorin. 
Osyritrin. 
Phoenicein. 
Phylloporphyrin. 
Proteinchromone. 
Quercetagetin. 
Quercetin. 
Bhamnazin. 
Rhamnetin. 
Robinin. 
Scatocyanin. 
Scutelkrein. 
Tannins. 
"Taran." 

Tetramethylhiematoxvlin. 
5:7:5':7'-Tetramethylfndigotin. 
Trimethylbrazilin. 
UrobOin. 
Violaquercitrin. 


Combustions,  antomatic  regulation  of  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen in  (Deiolmatb),  A.,  ii,  474. 
Compounds,  complex,  investigation  of, 

in  solution  (Bodlanber),  A.,  ii,  63. 
Compressibility  of  gases  at  low  pressure 
(Battslli),  a.,  ii,  244. 
of  vapours,  accurate  method  of  measur- 
ing the  (Steele),  T.  ,  1076 ;  P. ,  1908, 
166. 
Conchito,    identity    of    ktypeite    with 

(Vater),  a.,  ii,  89. 
Condenser,    simple    (Habermann    and 

Oestekueichrr),  a.,  ii,  201. 
Condensers  and  Beflnx  oondeniers  (Land- 
si  edl),  A.,  ii,  390. 
Condiments.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Conductivity,  electrical.     See   Electro- 
chemistry. 
2-Coniine  and  its  salts  (Ahrens),  A., 

i,  391. 
isoConiine  (Ladenburq),  A.,  i,  54. 
Contaot  reactions,  apparatus  for  studying 
(Trillat),  a.,  ii,  602. 
pyrogenic,  of  organic  compounds  (Ipa- 
tieff),  a.,  i,  4,  835. 
Contraction,  rhythmic,  effect  of  calcium 
and  of  free  oxygen  on  (Maxwell  and 
Hill),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Copaivic  aoids.    See  /3-Motacopaivic  and 

Paracojiaivic  acids. 
Copal,  Manila.    See  Resin  of  Dammara 

orientalia, 
CopaioUne,  4-chloro-  (Gabriel  and  Col- 
man),  A.,  i,  841. 
Copper,  theory  of  the  electrolytic  ex- 
traction of  (Eoli),  a.,  ii,  323. 
application  of  the  phase  rule  to  the 
fusing   point   of  (Richards),    A., 
ii,  455. 
pseudo-solution    of    (Gutbier),    A., 

ii,  610. 
behaviour  of  salt   solutions  towards 

(Ost),  a.,  ii,  658. 
reduction  of,  bv  solutions  of  ferrous 

salts  (Biddlb),  a.,  ii,  18. 
metallic,   action   of,   on   roots  (Lih- 

makn),  a.,  ii,  420. 
in  the  liver  of  Cephalopoda  (Henzk), 

A.,  ii,  94. 
combination  of,  in  the  liver  (Slowt- 

zoff),  a.,  ii,  618. 
Cuprammoninm  salts,  constitution  of 
(Bouzat),  a.,  ii,  502. 
chlorides,  anhydrous  (Bouzat),  A., 

ii,  607. 
oxide,  displacement  of  strong  bases 
by  (Bouzat),  A.,  ii,  550. 
Copper  alloys  with  aluminium  (Guil- 
let),  a.,  ii,  21. 
with  antimony,  iron,  lead,  and  tin, 
analysis  of  (Pont lo).  A.,  ii,  478. 
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Copper    alloys    with    cobalt,   electrical 
properties    of    (Reicharot),    A., 
li,  118. 
with  tin,   constitution  of  (Hkycock 
and  Neville),  A.,  ii,  261. 
Copper  talis,  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of    deUqnescent    and    hygroscopic 
(Hartlbt),  a.,  ii,  197. 
oxidising  action  of  (Schasr),  A.,ii,140. 
Copper  bromo-,  chloro-,  and  iodo-bismu- 
thitos  (Duoatte),  a.,  ii,  508. 
chloride,  colour  changes  of  (Donkan 
and  Bassett),  T.,  955;  P.,  1902, 
164. 
nitrate,  action  of,  on  benzene  (Wassi- 

lieff),  a.,  i,  361. 
sulphate,  mixed  crystals  of,  with  zinc 
sulphate  (Foots),  A.,  ii,  19. 
influence  of,  on  the  vapour  pressure 
of    aqueous    ammonia    solution 
(Pbrman),   T.,    487;  P.,    1901, 
261. 
action  of,  on  meteoric  irons  (Far- 
rinoton),  a.,  ii,  569. 
sulphide,  solubility  of,  in  alkali  sulph- 
ides (R6S8ING),  A.,  ii,  230. 
Cuprio  bromide  and  chloride,  precipit- 
ation    of,    bv     sulphunc     acid 
(Vlard),  a.,  li,  562. 
hydroxide,    action    of,    on    aque- 
ous  solutions   of  metallic    salts 
(Mailhe),  a.,  ii,  140,  261. 
nitrate,  compound  of,  with  capric 

oxide  (Mailhe),  A.,  ii,  261. 
oxide,  ammoniacal,  thermochemistry 
of  (Bouzat),  a.,  ii,  490. 
displacement  of  strong  bases  by 
(Bouzat),  a.,  ii,  660. 
Cnprons*  compounds,   ions   of  (Bod- 
lander),  A.,  ii,  642. 
ion,  nature  of  the  (Bodlander  and 

Storbeok),  a.,  ii,  602. 
haloids  (Bodlander  and  Storbeck), 

A.,  ii,  502,  607. 
chloride,  preparation  and  reactions 

of  (GrOoer),  a.,  ii,  19. 
iodide,   density   of   (Spring),    A. 

ii,  608. 
oxide,  yellow  (Gboqer),  A.,  ii,  562. 
Copper  organio  oomponnds : — 
wiocjanates,  compounds  of,  with  pyrid- 
ine (Litterschsid),  a.,  i,  308. 
compounds  of,  with  quinoline  and 
iMquinoline  (Liti'erscheid),  A. 
i,  829. 
Cuprous  thiocyanate,  action  of  potass- 
ium cyanide  on  (Itzig),  A.,  i,  208. 
Covper,  estimatioii  and  separation  of  :— 
Lake  Superior  fire  assay  for  (Heath), 

A.,  ii,  698. 
crude,    analysis   of    (Truohot),    A, 
ii,  228,  290. 


Copper,  estimation  and  serration  of : — 
estimation  of,  by  aluminium  foil  (Per- 
kins), A.,  ii,  475. 
estimation  of,  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate (Guess),  A.,  ii,  698. 
estimation    of,    gravimetrically    and 

volumetrically  (Gohn),  A.,  ii,  50. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Parr), 

A.,  ii,  532. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically,  by  potass- 
ium   iodide    (Littebsoheid),    A., 
ii,  531. 
estimation  of,  as  cuprous  thiocyanate 
in  presence  of  antimony,   arsenic, 
bismuth,  and  tin  (van  Name),  A., 
li,  358. 
estimation  of,  as  cuprous  thiocyanate, 
influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  (van  Name),  A.,  ii,  857. 
estimation  of,  electrolytically,  in  iron 

(Kooh),  a.,  ii,  857. 
estimation  of,  in  pyrites  (Haas),  A., 

ii,  229. 
separation  of,   from  antimony,  lead, 
and  tin  (Bossing),  A.,  ii,  280. 
Copper  pyrites  from  St.  Agnes,  Corn- 
wall (Prior),  A.,  ii,  404. 
Copyriae,  derivatives  of  (Gabriel  and 

Colman),  a,,  i,  401. 
Cordierite  from  L&ngfals   Mine,   Gran- 
£^rde,  Dalame  (Weibull),  A.,  ii,  409. 
Corpse,  exhumed,   estimation  of  nitro- 

Klycorol  in  an  (Pond),  A.,  ii,  361. 
Corpses,  putrefying,  behaviour  of  mor- 
pnine   and     strychnine   in    (Auten- 
rieth),  a.,  ii,  868. 
Comndnm-syeiiites   in   Madras    (Hol- 
land), A.,  ii,  148. 
iffoCorybulbine,      Coryeayaiiiiiie,      and 
Corydine     (Gadamer,    Zisoenbein, 
and  Wagner),  A.,  i,  806. 
Coryeavamine  and  Corydine  and  their 
salts   (Gadamer,    Zieoenbein,    and 
Wagner),  A.,  i,  891. 
Correaviiie  (Gadamer,  Ziegbnbein,  and 

Wagner),  A.,  1,  307,  391. 
Corydaldine  (Dobbie  and  Lauder),  T., 

146;  P.,  1901,252. 
Corydaline   and    its   constitution    and 
oxidation   products    (Dobbie    and 
Lauder),  T.,  145  ;  P.,  1901,  252. 
relation  of,  to  berberine  (Dobbie  and 
Lauder),  T.,  145,  167;  P.,  1901, 
262,  256. 
Corrdalinesolphonic   aeid    (Gadamer, 
ZiEGENBEiN,  and  Wagner),  A.,  i,  307. 
Corrdilie  aeid   and   Corydk  aeid  and 
their  oxidation  (Dobbie  and  Lauder), 
T.,  146;  P.,  1901,  252. 
Corrtuberiae  and  its  salts  (Gadamer, 
Zieoenbein,    and    Wagner),     A., 
i,  392. 
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Gotamie  acid,  methylimide  of  (Fueund 

and  Wulff),  A.,  i,  556. 
Cotarnine     (Freund      and     Wulff; 
Freund      and       Bamberg),       A., 
i,  556. 
Cotoin,  constitution  of,  and  its  nitroso- 

deiiyative  (Pollak),  A.,  i,  165. 
CottOBfeed  oil,  the  Bechi  test  for  (Gill 
and  Dennison),  A.,  ii,  482. 
Halphen's  reaction  for  (Steinmann  ; 
Raikow),  a.  ,  ii,  866. 
Cotton  loeda  of  yarious  origins  cultivated 
in    Central    Asia,    oil    of    (Tscher- 
nevsky),  a.,  ii,  685. 
Goniometer.      See    Voltameter    under 

Electrochemistry. 
Gounarilie  aeid,  vumo-  and  <2t-chloro- 
(TiLDEN  and  Burrows),  T.,  511 ;  P., 
1901,  217. 
^.Gounuuin  from  Dorntenia  Klaineana 
(Meckel  and  Schlaqdenhauffen), 
A.,  ii,  101. 
Govmarone,    mercury     compounds     of 

(BoEs),  A.,  i,  151. 
Goomarone,  1-  and  2-bromo-  (Stoermer 
and  Kahlert),  A.,  i,  457. 
1-nitro-,  and  its  reactions  (Stof.rmer 
and  Kahlert),  A.,  i,  457. 
Govmaroiies,    homologous    (Boes),    A., 

i,  291. 
Oowi.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Grab  and  SaocuUnaf  comparison  of  the 
organic  liquids  of  the  (Bruntz  and 
Gautrelet),  a.,  ii,  676. 
Gream   of   tartar.    See  Tartaric    acid, 

potassium  hydrogen  salt 
Greatine  and  Greatinine  (Jolles),  A., 
i,  231. 
action  of  formaldehyde,  on  (Jaff£), 
A.,  i,  748. 
CroiUabru8  paw,  blue  pigment    from 

(v.  Zeynek),  a.,  i,  168. 
o-Greiol,  ^rabromo-,  methyl  ethers  of 
(Anselmino),  a.,  i,  216. 
8:6-(i»bromo-«i-mtro-,  and  its  acetate 
(Stephani),  a.,  i,  148. 
M-Groaol,   critical    constant   and  mole- 
cular complexity  of  (Gute  and  Mal- 
let), A.,  11,  243. 
m-Greaol,  tetrahromo',  methyl  ethers  of 
(Ansslmino),  a.,  i,  216. 
^ribromo-«-nitro-     (Stephani),     A., 
i,  148. 
jhCremilf   condensation    of,   with  benz- 
aldehyde  (Feukbotsin  and  Lifp), 
A.,  i,  769. 
i^-bromide,  te^mchloro-.     See  p-Hydr- 
oxybenzyl  bromide,  UtrachloTO-. 
j^-Croaol,  bromo-derivatiyes  (Zikcke  and 
Wixdsrhold),  a.,  i,  284. 
fl{»bromo*,  nitroketone  and  i^-quinol  of  ! 
(Auwers),  a.,  i,  217.  ' 


p-Creiol,  3-bromo-5-nitro-,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Auwers),  A.,  i,  218. 
oiodo-  (DiMROTH),  A.,  i,  860. 
thio-,  and  its  derivatives  (Rabavt), 
A.,  i,  678. 
/)-Creiolmeroiirj  salts    (Dim roth)    A., 
i,  849. 
hydroxide,     internal     anhydride     of 
(DiMROTH),  A.,  i,  849. 
/3-GreiOtio     aeid.     See    2-Hydrozy-in- 

toluic  acid. 
Gritioal    oonatants,    measurement     of 
(GuTE  and  Mallet),  A.,  ii,  196, 
242,  243,  802. 
extension  of  the  idea  of  (Batschik- 

ski),  a.,  ii,  444. 
of  hydrocarbons  (Guye  and  Mallet), 

A.,  ii,  195,  808. 
and    molecular    complexity  of  some 
organic  compounds  (Gute  and  Mal- 
let), A.,  ii,  248,  808. 
Gritioal  phenomena   and   vaporisation, 
theory     of      the      (Traubb),      A., 
ii,  551. 
Grooin,  dextrose  from  (Kastnee),  A., 

i,  685. 
Grotonaeetal   and   its   conversion   into 
methyltriose  (Wohl  and  Frank),  A., 
i,  582. 
Grotonie  aeid,  /3-amino-,  menthyl  eater 
(Lapworth  and  Hann),  T.,  1605  ; 
P.,  1908,  146. 
a3*^ibromo-,  and  its  isomeride,  methyl 
esters  of  (Michael  and  Miqhill), 
A.,i,  129. 
bromo-  and  chloro-amino-,  ethyl  eaters 
(Behrsnd   and    Schkbiber),    A., 
i,  14. 
Grotonylolhomonieotinie    aeid,    lactone 
of,    and    its    salts    (EoSNiQs),    A., 
i,  180. 
Gryoioopie  reiearolLes  (Chrustbchoff), 

A.,  ii,  882. 
Gryoaeopy,  new  proof  of  the  formula 

0*02T* 
d=      *     (Lenqfeld),  a.,  u,  5. 
L 
See  also  Freezing  point. 
Grystalline  form  ana  molecular  structure, 
relation  between  (Zirnoibbl),  A., 
ii,  496. 
of    distilled    metals    (Kahlbaum, 
Roth,  and  Siedlbr),  A.,  ii,  269. 
liquids,    so-called    (Tammann),    A., 
ii,  445. 
Grystallisation  and  fusion  (Duhrm),  A., 
u,  61. 
of  chromium    trioxide  (Diitr),   A., 

ii,  264. 
of  iron  (Osmond  and  Cabtavd),  A., 

ii,  400. 
of    peroxide    of    iron    (Dittb),    A., 
u,  826. 
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Cryitallograpliy  of  platinichlorides    of 
aliphatic  amines  (Ries),  A.,  i,  747. 
of  ammonium  haloids  (SLAvfK),  A., 

iii  661. 

of  aiiisylidene-,  hoDzylidene-,  ethyl - 

salieylidene-,    and    methylsalicyli- 

dene-camphor(MiNGUiN),  A.,i,  632. 

of  benzylidenecamphor  and  its  bromo- 

derivative  (Minguin),  A.,  i,  798. 
of    the    brominated    derivatives    of 
benzylidene-    and    benzyl-camphor 
(Minouin),  a.,  i,  685. 
of  the  borneols  and  their  esters,  and  of 
bromal  and  chloral  bomylate  (Min- 
guin), A.,  i,  684. 
of    carbamida    and    its    derivatives 

(Mbz),  a.,  i,  86. 
of  some  luteocobaltic  salts  (Elobb)i 

A.,  ii,  28. 
of   Alvisi's    luteocobaltiammine   per- 
chlorates  (Millosevich),  A.,  ii.  24. 
of  methyl  and  ethyl  methylcampho- 
carbozylate,  methylcamphoronitrile, 
and     methjlcamphorimide     (Min- 
guin), A.,  1,  668. 
Cryitala,  method  for  separating,  from 
alloys  (van  Eijk),  A.,  ii,  496. 
mixed,  formation  of,  by  sublimation 
(Bbuni  and  Padoa),  A.,  ii,  648. 
isomorphous,    of    hydrated    salts, 
heterogeneous  equilibrium  between 
(Bruni  and  Meyerhoffeb),  A., 
ii,  808. 
hydrated,  decomposition  of  (Holl- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  446. 
of  copper  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate 

(FooTB),  A.,  ii,  19. 
of  magnesium  and   zinc   sulphates 

(Hollmann).  a.,  ii,  446. 
of  selenium  ana  sulphur  (Ringeb), 

A.,  ii,  661. 
of  silver  chlorate  and  sodium  chlor- 
ate, and  their  solutions  ^oote), 
A.,  ii,  463. 
CvmaroplLenaiiBe,     2-(or     S-)    chloro- 
(y.  KoBczYNSKi  and  Marchlewski), 
A.,  i,  647. 
^.Cnme&ol   ^nbromides   (Auwers   and 
Ansblmino),  a.,  i,   214;  (Ansel- 
MiNO),  A.,  i,  286. 
(ribromide,    second,    constitution    of 
(AuwEBB    and    Anselmiho),    A., 
i,  214. 
^H'wiiaiLol,  its  biomo-,   cyano-,  nitro-, 
and  thiocyano-derivatives  and  their 
acetyl  compounds  and  ethers  (Au- 
WBRB,  Schumann,  and  Broichek), 
A.,  i.  147. 
(2ibromo-,  etiiyl  ether  (Anselhino), 

A.,  1,  216. 
s-pefUahTomo-  (Auwers  and  Ansel- 
MINO),  A.,  i,  215. 


^Cnmonol.      See    also     p-Uydtoxj-^- 

cumyl. 
Cumuialdohyde*   condensation  of,   with 
ethyl    cyanoacetate     (Guareschi), 
A.,  i,  819. 
condensation  of,  with  quiualdine  (v. 
Grabski),  a.,  i,  563. 
ifr-    and    i7-Cnmyl-aneni6     acidi    and 
•ehloroarsiBes       (Miohaslis       and 
Oberg),  a.,  i,  416. 
/3-ifr-Cumyl-/3-batylene    (Klaoes),     A., 

i,  668. 
Comylidane-  and  Cvmyl-m^tliylamines 
and    -othylamines    and   their    salts 
(Schwabbauer),  a.,  i,  280. 
^.Cnmyl   methyl  ketone*  oxidation  of 

(VAN  Scherpenzbel),  A.,  i,  108. 
ifr-Cnmyliolphoneacetio   moid    (Trooer 

and  Budde),  A.,  i,  776. 
ifr-Cnmylsolphone-ethylaloohol  and  ether 

(TRdoER  and  Budde),  A.,  i,  776. 
Capriferoui    oehre    from    New   Jersey 

(Chester),  A.,  ii,  611. 
Curare,  action  of,  on  the  excretion  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitro^n  (Frank 
and  y.  Gerhard),  A.,  ii,  417. 
physiological  action  of  (Rothbbbger), 
A.,  ii,  88. 
Curare   poifoning,    metabolism   during 

(Frank  and  Voir),  A.,  ii,  161. 
Current.    See  Electrocliemistry. 
Cyamelide  (Senier  and  Walsh),  T., 

290  ;  P.,  1902,  18. 
Cyanogen,  spectrum  of,  peculiarities  in 
the  (Kino),  A.,  ii,  873. 
spectrum  of,  in  coal  gas  flame  (Hart- 
ley), A.,  i,  208. 
solvent    and    dissociative   power   of 
liquid  (Centnerszwer),  A.,  ii,  126. 
Cyanogen  eompounda  in  coal  g^  (Hart- 
ley), A.,  i,  208. 
Cyanogen  bromide,  action  of,  on  tertiary 
amines  (v.  Braun  and  Schwarz), 
A.,  i,  866. 
chloride,  action  of,  on  sodium  camphor 

(Duval),  A.,  i,  106. 
haloids,  constitution  and  reactions  of 
(Chattaway  and  Wadmobe),  T., 
192  ;  P.,  1902,  6. 
Hydrocyanio  aeid  (hydrogen  cyanide) ^ 
in  sweet  cassava  (Cabmody),  A., 
ii,  100. 
in  the  buds  of  Prunus  (Verschaf- 

felt),  a.,  ii,  623. 
in  plants  (Dunstan  and  Henry). 

A.,  ii,  578. 
preparation  of,  in  the  electric 
furnace  (Hoyeemahn),  A.,  i,  856. 
constitution  of  (Chattaway  and 
Wadmore),  T.,  191 ;  P.,  19tt, 
5;  (Wade),  T.,  1596;  P.,  1902, 
65. 
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Cyanogen:— 
Hydroeyanio  acid  (hydrogen  cycmide), 
liquid,    solvent  and    dissociative 
power  of   (Centnebszwbr),   A., 
u,  126. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  thio- 
cyanic,     hydroferrocyanic,      and 
hydroferricyanic  acids  and  their 
salts  (Pbeiss),  a.,  ii,  706. 
estimation     of     (Akohstti),    A., 

ii,  588. 
quantitative    separation    of,    from 
hydrogen  chloride  (Richards  and 
Singbe),  a.,  ii,  484. 
Cyanide,  estimation  of,  in  presence  of 
a  chloride  (Gatehouse),  A.,  ii,  53. 
Cyanic  acid,  constitution  of  (Chatta- 
WAY  and  Wadmore),  T.,  191  ; 
P.,  1908,  5. 
polymerisation     of     (Senikr    and 
Walsh),  T.,  290 ;  P.,  1902,  13. 
isoPersnlphocyanio  acid,  formation  of 
(Dixon),  T.,  168;  P.,  I90I,  261. 
CyanohsBmoglobin.     See  under  Heemo- 

globin. 
Cyannric  acid  (Senier  and   Walsh), 
T..290;  P.,  1902,13. 
constitution     of    (Chattaway    and 
Wadmore),  T.,  191 ;  P.,  1902,  6. 
Cyannricacid,  mercuric  salt  (Hantzsch), 

A.,  i,  662. 
Cyaanxic  acid,  ^richloroimino-  (Chatta- 
way and  Wadmore),  T.,  200;  P., 
1902,  6. 
isoCyannrio      acid,       mercuric       salt 

(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  662. 
Cyclic  compennds,  heats  of  combustion 

of  (ZuBOPF),  A.,  i,  144. 
Cymene,   2-    and    3-iodo-,   and   iododi- 
chlorides  (Klaoes  and  'Storp),   A., 
i,  671. 
CynogloMine-Biedel      (Siedler      and 

KoRNER),  A.,  i,  487. 
Cyitein,  constitution  of  (Neubbro),  A., 

i,  748. 
Cyitin    from    proteid,    constitution    of 
( Friedman n),  A.,  i,  781. 
behaviour  of,  to  phosphotungstic  acid 

(WlNTERSTEIN),  A.,  ii,  294. 
metallic  compounds  of  (Mauthner), 
A.,  i,  138. 


D. 

Daboia  nusellii,  poison  of  the  (Lamb 

and  Hanna),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Dammar  reiin,  solubility  of  (Coffio- 

nier),  a.,  i,  633. 
Dammara  orientalise  resin  of  (TsrHiRCH 

and  Koch),  A.,  i,  478. 
Dates.     See  Agricultui-al  Chemistry. 


Datolite  from  Canada  (Hoffmann),  A., 
ii,  147. 

from    San     Francisco    (Eakle    and 
Schaller),  a.,  ii,  213.     . 
Day  and  hour  of  meeting,  discussion  on 

P.,      1901,     208,     285,     249,     261; 

1902,1. 
7i-Decaldeliyde  (Schimmel  &  Co.),  A., 

i,  345. 
Decane-C^-dione.      See     Acetylmethyl- 

hcptanone. 
Decenoic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  and 

amide    (Wallach    and    Fresenius), 

A.,  i,  800. 
Decinyl   alcchol,    ^rtchloro-    (tnehJoro- 

methyl- $-octinylcarbinol)  (MouREV  and 

Desmots),  a.,  i,  289. 
Decoic    acid   {i-melhyl-a-iaopropylhacoic 

acid,  iaopropyliBoamylaeetic  add),  and 

its  amide,  anilide,  and  chloride  (Nef), 

A.,  i,  7. 
Decoic  acid,  amino-,  ethyl  ester,  action 

of  methyl  iodide  on,  and  its  c-betaine 

aud    hydrochloride    (Wallach   and 

Kosch),  a.,  i,  724. 
Decoic    acid    {fi^iaopropylh^Hoie   aeid), 

c -amino-,  and  its  esters,  betaine  and 

lactone  (Wallach  and  Fresenius), 

A.,  i,  725,  800. 
Decomposition-tension  of  molten  sodium 

hydroxide     and     of    lead     chloride 

(Sacher),  a.,  ii,  120. 
Decyl  alcohol  (Iripropylearbinol)  (Kono> 

waloff),  a.,  i,  886. 
a7-Decylene  glyool  {cb-iaobtUyl-fi'iaoprop' 

yUrimethyUne  glycol,    ^-methyl-k'^so- 

propyl-ay-hexylene  glycol)  (Nef),  A., 

1,  7  ;  (Rosinoer),  A.,  i,  526. 
Dehydrocampholenolaetone  (  B^hal),  A. , 

i,  419. 
Dehydrocamphoric  acid  and  its  isomeridc 

(Bredt,  Houben,    and   Levy),    A,, 

i,  87* 
Dehydrocamphylcarbinol    (Farbwerke 

voRM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &   BrIjn- 

ing),  a.,  i,  478. 
Dehydrocorydaline  (DoBBisand  Laud- 
er), T.,  145  ;  P.,  1901,  252. 
Dehydromenthylcarbinol    (Farbwerke 

voRM.  Meister,  Lucius,  k  Br&ning), 

A.,  i,  477. 
Dehydromncic    acid.    See    Furfurandi- 

carbozylic  acid. 
Dehydropyrodypnopinacolvl  alcokol  and 

its  acetate  (Delacre),  A.,  U  775. 
isoDehydrothio-m-zylidine       (Schultz 

and  TiCHOMiROFF),  A.,  i,  401. 
Delphinium  Consolida,  colouring  matter 

of  the  flowers  of  (Psrkin  and  Wilkin- 
son), T.,  585  ;  P.,  1900,  182. 
Denitriflcation.   See  Agricultural  Chem- 

istiy. 
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Deniity  in  relation  to  chemical  constitu- 
tion    and    composition ;    nitrogen 

compoands     (Kanonnikopf),    A., 

ii,  244. 
of  liquids,  pipette  for  determining  the 

(Girardbt),  a.,  ii,  5. 
of  salts  of  borotungstic  acid  (Kaul- 

BAUM,    Roth,  and   Siedler),  A., 

ii,  260. 
of    cuprous     iodide    (Spbino),    A., 

ii,  608. 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  ferrous  chloride 

(Dunn),  A.,  ii,  400. 
of  mixtures  of  hydrazine  and  water 

(DiTo),  A.,  ii,  499. 
of     magnesium     chloride     solutions 

(Bremer),  A.,  ii,  76. 
of  distilled  metals  (Kahlbaum,  Roth, 

and  Siedlbr),  A.,  ii,  259. 
of  liquid  oxygen,  nitrc^n,  argon,  and 

carooh  monoxide,  variation  of,  with 

temperature  (Baly  and  Donnan), 

T.,  907  ;  P.,  1902,  116. 
of  3:5-dichloro-l :l-dimethyl- AB'-^-di- 

hydrobeneene  (Pbrkin),  T.,  828. 
of    (2ichloro-o-xylene    (Perkin),    T., 

1535. 
of     l:l-demethy1-A^^-dihydrobeuzene 

(Perkin),  T.,  886. 
of  fluid  and  solid  magmas  (Doelter), 

A.,  ii,  882. 
of  volatile  oils  (Sohrbineb  and  Down- 
er), A.,  i,  108. 
See  also  Vapour  density. 
Seozybenioin,  preparation  of  (Thiele 

and  Straus),  A.,  i.,  155;  (Stobbe), 

A.,  i,  298. 
isomeric  additive  compounds  of,  with 

benzylidene-j>-toluidine,       7n-nitro- 

benzylideneaniline,  and  benzvlidene- 

m-nitroaniline  (Francis),  T.,  441 ; 

P.,  1902.  57. 
Beozylarimethylbrmiilo&e  (Perkin),  T., 
1018;    (Gilbody  and   Perkin),  T., 
1046. 
DepolarisatioiL    See  Electrochemistry. 
Sefmotropiim   of    /3-methyl-/3-butyIene 

(trimdhylethyUne)  /S^-nitrosite 

(Schmidt),  A., i,  581 ;  (Hantzsch), 

A.»  i,  784. 
in  the  pyridine  series  (Errbra),  A., 

i,  115. 
SMmotropoMntonin.    See   under   San- 
tonin. 
Poimotropy  of  camphorquinonephenyl- 

hydrazone  (Lapworth  and  Hann), 

TC,       1508;       P.,       1902,       143, 

146. 
between     acetyl    and    hydroxyvinyl 

groups  (WiDMAN),  A.,  i,  874. 
DesyUeetio  Mid,  lactones  of  (Thiele 
and  Straus),  A.,  i,  154. 

LXKXK.  ii. 


Deiylamine  and  its  phenylhydrazone, 
and  DetylphenylearlMuiiide  (Pschokr 
and  BrCggemann),  A.,  i,  684. 
Desyloinnamie  Mid  and  its  methyl  ester, 
DesyleneMetie  aeidi,  a-  and  /9-,  and 
Desylo&omslonio  add,  ethyl  ester 
(Thiele  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  154. 
Deweylite  from  New  Jersey  (Chester), 

A.,  ii,  611. 
Deztrini,  action  of  iodine  and  of  other 
oxidisers  in  the  hydrolysis  of  (Hale), 
A.,  i,  588. 
Dextrose  {^-glucose,  grape  nigar\  from 

crocin  and  picrocrocin  (Kastner), 

A.,  i,  686. 
of    muscular    origin    (Cap^ac    and 

Maionon),  a.,  li.  517. 
magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkin),  T., 

188;  P.,  1901,  256. 
does,  arise  from  cellulose  in  digestion  t 

(Lusk),  a.,  ii,  273. 
isomeric  acetyl  halogen  derivatives  of 

(Fischer   and    Armstrong),    A., 

i,  263. 
subcutaneous  injections  of,  and  proteid 

metabolism  (Soott),  A.,  ii,  337. 
test  for,  in  urine  (Riroler),  A.,  ii,  585. 
the  copper  and  picric  acid  test  for,  in 

urine  (Lyons),  A.,  ii,  179. 
nickel  salts  as  a  test  for,   in  urine 

(Duyk),  a.,  ii,  54. 
osazone  test  for  the  detection  of,  in 

urine  (Eschbaum),  A.,  ii,  585. 
the  phenylhydrazine  test  for,  in  urine 

(Lyons),  A. ,  ii,  708. 
clinical  detection  and  estimation  of, 

in  urine  (RuiNi),  A.,  ii,  2:53. 
estimation  of,  by  fermentation  (Lyons), 

A.,  ii,  704. 
estimation  of,  gravimetrically   (Lau- 

enstein),  a. I  iif  179. 
estimation  of,   by  Soltsien's  method 

(Schumann),  A.,  ii,  631. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  and  in  organic 

liquids  (Reale),  A.,  ii,  284. 
separation  of,  from  galactose  by  SaC" 

charomyees  Ludwigii  (Thomas),  A., 

ii,  344. 
Dextrote-iS-naphthylhydraiOBei,       iso- 
meric   (Alberda    tan     Ekenstein 
and  DE  Bruyn),  A.,  i,  747. 
Beztrofeplienybiiethylhydruoiie  (Neu- 

BERo),  A.,  i,  264. 
DeztroM-nreide  and  its  pentacetyl  and 
tetrabenzoyl    derivatives    (Sohoobl), 
A.,  i,  88. 
Dhurrin  and  Dhnniaie  Mid  fh>m  Sorg- 
hum vulgare  (Dunstan  and  Henry), 
A.,ii,678. 
Diabetai  (glyeomria),   colour   reactions 
of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  (Lb  Goff), 
A.,  ii,  544. 

59 
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Diabetes  (glycosuria)  ^  of  ranscular  origin 
(Cajd£ao  and  Maiqnon),  A.,  ii,  466. 

elimination  of  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates in  experimental  (Lupine  and 
Maltet),  a.,  ii,  678. 

chromic  acid  (K688A),  A.,  ii,  219. 

phloridzin  (Lusk),  A.,  ii,  162  ; 
(LoEWi),  A.,  ii,  277. 
in  cats  (Arteaoa),  A.,  ii,  88. 
formation  of  phenol  and  indoxyl  in, 
and  their  relation  to  glycaronic 
acid  excretion  (Lewin),  A., 
ii,  272  ;  (Mayer),  A.,  ii,  520. 

suprarenal  (Blum),  A.,  ii,  575. 
Diaeetanilide,    transformation    of,  into 

acetyl-jD-aminoacetophenone  (Chatta- 

WAY),  P.,  1902,  173. 
Diaoetanilido,       2:4 :6-/ribromo-3-nitro- 
(Orton),  T.,  603  ;  P.,  1902,  73. 

2:6:4-chlorobi'omonitro-,  2:3:4 -A-tetra- 
bromo-,    and     2:4-<ftbromo-6-nitro- 
(Orton),  T.,  497  ;  P.,  1902,  69. 
Diaceto&eamuio-oximo     and     its    salts 

(Kohn),  A.,i,  849. 
Btaoetonitrile,     preparation     of,      and 

cyano-<f^-lutidostyril    derivatives  from 

(Moir),  T.,100;  P.,  1901,  69. 
Diaeetophenone-jD-araiino  (Purootti  and 

ViGANO),  A.,i,  322. 
2:4'-]>iaootoz7beniophenoiioaxiilizL6 

hydrochloride  (Dimroth  and    Zoep- 

PRITZ),  A.,  i,  293. 
Diacetyl,  preparation  of,  and  its  acetyl, 

phenylmt'thane,    |>-nitrophenylhydra- 

zone,   oxime   and    semicarbazone    de- 
rivatives and  its  polymeride  (Diels 

and  Jost),  A.,  i,  744. 
Biaoetyl-aoetylhydraione  and  -lemioarb- 

asono  (Diels),  A.,  i,  205. 
8:6-DiaGet7lami]io-9-anilinO'ph6naio- 

ozoninm  anhydride  and  8:5-IMacet7l- 

amiiio-9-met]ioz7phe&asozoninm 

methosulphate       (Kbhrmann       and 

Thomas),  A.,  i,  567. 
Diacetylciiaminobeniylidenephenyl-     > 

hydraio&o  (Sachs  and  Kempf),  A., 

i,  682. 
8:6-Diacetylamino-9-methozypheiiaio- 

thioninm     methosulphate     and     di- 

chromate  (Eehrmann  and  Sohild), 

A,  i,  570. 
SrS-IHacetylamino-phenaiothiono      and 

-thiodiphenylamiiie  ferrichlorido 

(Kehrmann  and  Schild),  A.,  i,  569. 
8:6-Diae6tylami]io-p]Lonozaiine,        and 

-phonaiozoninm  bromide  (Kehrmann 

and  Thomas),  A.,  i,  567. 
4:6-Diaeet7Uribromocoiimari]i   (Tildbn 

and  Burrows),  T.,  610;  P.,   1901, 

217. 
ry-Biaeotylbntyrie    aeid,    ethyl    eater 

(March),  A.,  i,  268, 


ry-Dlaeetylbntyrie    aeid,  methyl    and 

eth^l     esters,     and      their      copper 

derivatives,     and    dioxime    of     the 

ethyl  ester  (March),  A.,  i,  707. 
Biaoetyldianiiidide  (Pawlewski),    A., 

i,  209. 
IHaoetyldiiemioarbaioiLe  (Poskeb),  A., 

i,  82. 
/S/S-Dlaoetyl-a-methylpropionio       aeid, 

ethyl  ester,  and  its  copper  derivative, 

disemicarbazone  and  dioxime  (March), 

A.,  i,  257,  706. 
Diaoetyl/S-naphthyUiydraiozime  (Pon- 

zio),  a.,  i,  191. 
Diaeo^lorthonitrie  aeid   (Pictet   and 

Genbquand),  a.,  i,  584. 
Diacetylphenylliydraiondsemiearbaione 

(PosNER),  A.,  i,  82. 
Diacetylphe&ylmaloiuunide       (Camps), 

A.,  i,  397. 
4:6-Diaoetyl-6-ph6nyl-8-math7lc2^o- 

hozan-S-ol-l-one  (Rare  and   Elze), 

A.,  i,  711. 
Diacetyl'O-  and  /^-tolylhydrasozimes 

(Ponzio),  a.,  i,  190. 
]>i-/3-alkyli9obatyl      keto&as,      dtthio- 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  298. 
a^-Dialkyl-jy-phenylonediamiaef,       sal- 
phonic  and  carboxylic  acids  of  (Kalle 

&Co.),  A.,  i,  398. 
Oi-d-alkylialphoneisobatyl        ketonea 

(PosNER),  A.,  i,  298. 
Dialkylthionretiianet,  formation  of,  and 

their     derivatives    (Del^pine),     A., 

i,  358. 
Bialyiif.     See  under  Diffusion. 
Diaminet    from    phellandrene    nitrites 
(Wallach  and  Bocker),  A.,  i,  725. 

substituted,  relative  difference  in 
basicity  of  the  two  amino-gronpa  of 
(BOlow  and  List),  A.,  i,  287. 

aminobenzyl  cyanides  and  iminoben- 
zoyl  cyanides  from  (Sachs  and 
Goldmann),  a.,  i,  781. 
97i-Diami&ei,  aromatic,  influence  of  sub- 
stitution on  the  reactivity  of  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  650  ;  P.,  1902,  87. 

tertiaiy,  action  of  diazonium  salts  and 
of  formaldehyde  on  (Morgan),  T., 
656  ;  P.,  1902,  87. 
Diammoninm        oompounda,        cyclic 

(Scholtz),  a.,  i,  885. 
Diamond  cryitali,   formation  of,   from 

gas  carbon  (Ludwio),  A.,  ii,  70,  451. 
Di-jD-woamylphenyliodonium  salts 

(Willoerodt   and   Dammann),  A., 

i,  19. 
/S/S-Diamylsulphone-bntaae'T-ona,  -7- 

methylpaataae-S-o&a,  and  -peataae-y- 

and  -S-o&ea  (Posner),  A.,  i,  220. 
iSd-Diamylthiolpe&tane-Soiie  (Posner), 

A.,  i,  221, 
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DUunylthiolitUbene  (Posner),  A.,  i,  220. 
DiAnUinomalonio  Mid,  methyl  ester  and 
aniline  salt  (Conrad  and  Keinbach)i 
A.,  i,  211,  629. 
8:4-]>iaiiilino-/3-]iaplitliaplieiimsot]iion- 
inm  anhydride  (Ebhrmann,  Gressly, 
and  Misslin),  A.,  i,  669. 
S:9-]>ianilinophenaiotiiioninni    chloride 
(KxHRMANNand  Herrmann),  A., 
i,  668. 
and  its  acetyl  derivatiye  (Aktien- 

OBSELLSCHAFT  FiJR  ANILINFABRI- 

kation),  A-,  i,  496. 
8:9-]>ia]iili]iop]Lenaiozoninm       chloride 
and  its  anhydro-base  (Kehrmann  and 
Stampa),  a.,  i,  567. 
8:6-Dianilinopyridi]ie-4-oarbozTUe  acid 
and    its   methyl    ester   and    anilido 
(Bittner),  a.,  i,  828. 
IH-o-aniiyldihydrmsonecTaiioaeetie  aeid, 

methyl  esters  (Fayrel),  A.,  i,  380. 
K-o-aniiyldihydraioneiiislonio       acid, 

esters  (Fayrel),  A.,  i,  607. 
m-o-anifylefhylenediiolphone  (Troger 

and  BuDDE),  A.,  i,  776. 
Di-o-aniiylgniHiiiHiie,  amino-,   and    its 
picnite    (BuscH    and    Ulmer),    A., 
1,574. 
Di-o-     and  -m-aniiylideneaoetonoa    (v. 

Babter  and  Yillioer),  A.,  i,  770. 
Di-j^-aaiiylideneaootone,  and   its   salts' 
(y.     Baeyer    and    Yillioer),    A., 
i,  881. 
Diaaiiylphenylmethaiie     (y.     Baeyer 

and  yillioer),  A.,  i,  881. 
Diaphragmi,     behayionr     of,     daring 

electrolysis  (Hittorf),  A.,  ii,  59. 
BiarylearbamidM,    formation   of,   from 
arylhydrozylamines  (Bamberger  and 
Destraz),  a.,  i,  588. 
Diaataie,  influence  of  carbon  dioxide  on 
the  action  of  (Mohr),  A.,  i,  410. 
nngerminated    barley,   action   of,    on 
starch  (Baker),  T.,  1177  ;  P.,  1902, 
184. 
malt,   experiments   with    (Lino   and 

Davis),  A.,  i,  782. 
pancreatic,  and  its  zymogen  (Vernon), 
A.,  ii,  886. 
influence  of  various  reagents  on  the 
activity  of  (GRUTZNERand  Wachs- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  614. 
DiaatMM,  new,  in  urine  (Pozzi-Escot), 
A.,  i,  655. 
differences    between    (Vernon),    A., 

i,  518. 
source  of  error  in  the  examination  of 
(Pozzi-Esoot),  a.,  i,  618. 
IMMOMttamide  and  isoDiaioaeetamide 

(Silberrad),  T.,  603  ;  P.,  1902,  44. 
i^-DiaiOMetamide.     See    Azoacetamide, 


Diaio-;?-aoetaiBinobeniene  chloride,  rate 
of    decomposition     of     (Cain     and 
Nicoll),  T.,  1436  ;  P.,  1902,  186. 
Diaioaeetlo   acid,    polymerisation   pro- 
ducts from  (Silberrad),  T.,  598 ; 
P.,  1902,  44. 
esters,  action  of,  on  phenylacetylene 
(BucHNER    and    Lehmann),    A., 
i,  286. 
DiaKNuninea,  influence  of  substitution  on 
the  formation  of  (Morgan),  T.,  86, 
1876 ;  P.,  I90I,  236  ;  1902,  185. 
2-Diaioamino-I-ehloronaphtlialo]L6 
(Morgan),  T.,  98,   1381 ;   P.,   1901, 
237 ;  1902,  185. 
Diaioamino-eompoundB,   transformation 
of,  into  aminoazo-compounds  (Chatt- 
away),  p.,  1902,  175. 
])iAioa]iiii&otetrahydro-/3-naphthalene 

(Smith),  T.,  905  ;  P.,  1902,  137. 
Diaioaminotoluones     (Mehner),      A., 

i,  677. 
a-Diaioanthraqninone,      bromo-     and 
chloro-  (Farbenfabriren  vorm.  F. 
Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  721. 
l'*I>iaioantliraquino&o-2-aalp]LoniG    an- 
hydride (Wacker),  a.,  i,  698. 
Diaioboniene,  action  of,  on  acetoacetic 
acid  and  its  ethyl  ester,  and  on  ethyl 
benzeneazoacctoacetate  (Bamberger 
and  Wheelwright),  A.,  i,  406. 
chloride,  and  <?•,  m-,  and  p-nitro-,  rates 
of    decomposition     of   (Cain    and 
Nicoll),  T.,  1415 ;  P.,  1902,  186. 
hydroxide,  j7-nitro-,  action  of  sulphur 
dioxide  on  (Erbom),  A.,  i,  827. 
Diaiobeiuene-17-aiilphonie   aeid,  rate  of 
decomposition  of  (Cain  and  Nicoll), 
T.,  1429;  P.,  1902,  186. 
Diaio-2:6-^ibromoa]iisol6S,      potassium 
salts,  anti-  and  wyn-  (Hantzsch  and 
Pohl),  A.,  i,  848. 
Diaio-ohlorides,    action    of    ethyl    0- 
chloroacetoacetate  on  (Fayrel),   A., 
i,  644. 
Diaio-oompounda,  rate  of  decomposition 
of  (Cain  and  Nicoll),   T.,  1412; 
P.,  1902,  186,  244. 
action  of,  on  the  esters  of  2-acyl-l:3- 
ke tonic  acids  (Bi^LOW  and  Hailer), 
A.,  i,  325. 
action  of  hypophosphorous   acid   on 

(Mai),  a.,  i,  245. 
new  decompositions  of  (Bi  eh  ringer 

and  BuscH),  A.,  i,  675. 
coupling  of,  with  toluidines  (Mehner), 

A.,  i,  576. 
quinonoid,  and  the  so-called  triazolens 
(Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  824. 
Biaiogallio  aoid,  ethyl  ester  (Power 
and  Shedden),   T.,   77;    P.,    1901, 
242. 
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Diato-gronp,    replacement    of  the,  by 

amidogen  (Wackeb),  A.,  i,  698. 
afi^ilUMO-liydratet,  isomerism  of,  with 
primary  nitrosoamines  (Hantzbch  and 
Pohl),  a.,  i,  842. 
8-I>iaioiuiphthaleiie-8-talphoiiio    anhy- 
dride, 6-nitro-  (Jacchia),  A.,  i,  717. 
DiaioisonitroBomethylnracil  and  its  re- 
duction  (WoLLERS   and    Behrexd), 
A.,  i,  848. 
JHasaniiuii  {benzetidiazonium)  chlorides, 
action  of,  on  acetylacetone  and  its 
snbstitnted  derivatives  (Favrel), 
A.,  i,  607. 
action  of  acylcyanoacetic  esters  on 

(Favrel),  A.,  i,  406. 
action    of,    on   alkylacetylacetones 

(Favrel),  A.,  i,  608. 
action  of  cyanoacetic  esters  and  their 
derivatives    on    (Favrel),     A., 
i,  829. 
action     of,     on      malonic      esters 

(Favrel),  A.,  i,  606. 
^  action  of;  on   substituted  malonic 

esters  (Favrel),  A.,  i,  607. 
action  of,  onmethylenedi-2-hydroxy- 
8-naphthoic    acid    (Strohbach), 
A.,  i,  161. 
cyanide,  solid  (Euler  and  Hantzscb), 

A.,  i,  191. 
salts,  action  of,  on  aromatic  amines 
(Morgan), T.,  86, 1376;  P.,  1901, 
286 ;  1902,  186. 
action  of,  on  ^^.m-diamines  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  656 ;  P.,  1908,  87. 
decomposition  of  (Hantzsch),  A., 

i,  829. 
decomposition      of,      by     alcohol 
(Hantzsch   and   Jochem),    A., 
i,  62. 
aromatic,    action    of    ammoniacal 
cuprous  oxide    on   (Yorlander 
and  Meter),  A.,  i,  828. 
BiMO-salta,    action   of,    on    desmotro- 
po-santonin     and     -santonous    acid 
(Wbdekikd  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  699. 
Diaiothiofulphonatei,     supposed     iso- 
merism of  (DYBOWSKiandHANTZSCH), 

A.,  i,  249. 
DiaiotlMitioii  of  2:8-(2tnitro-p-anisidine 

(Mbldola  and  Eyre),  T.,  988;  P., 

1909,  160. 
Diaiotolnene  chlorides,  o-,  m-,  and  p-, 

rate  of  decomposition  of  (Cain  and 

Niooll),  T.,  1422  ;  P.,  1908,  186. 
DitenienmlphoBimide      (Farbwerke 

VORM.  tfEIBTER,  LUCIUS,         & 

BRfhviNO),  A.,  i,  864. 
Bibeniop]Leiimi0-i»-urtii]M     (Purgotti 

and  VIGAN6),  A.,  i,  822. 
]>ib«iisoyl-;Mimi]iodipli«nyUmin6 

(Bishringer  and  Busch),  A.,  i,  576. 


IHbenioylamylhydraiine  (Stolli^),  A., 
i,  57. 

Dibenioylifobatylhydraiine  (Stoll£), 
A.,  i,  67. 

DibonioyldiaeetyltetraoxydipheiL- 
anthryl  (Werner),  A.,  i,  629. 

Dibonioyldianthranilylmethane  (Hrl- 
LER  and  Fiesselmann),  A.,  i,  780. 

Dibenioyldiphe&yline  (Biehringer  and 
Busch),  A.,  i,  676. 

Dibenioylethylenei,  cis-  and  trans- 
it wh  and  Schulze),  A. ,  i,  228. 

Dibenioylhydraiobeniene  and  its  iso- 
merides  (Biehringer  and  Busch), 
A.,  i,  676 ;  (Freundler),  A.,  i,  697. 

Dibeniovl-o-  and  -p-hydrasotelnene, 
and  the  isomeride  of  the  ortho-com- 
pound (Biehringer  and  Busch),  A., 
i,  576. 

Dibenioyliminothiobeniyl  ethylene 
ether  (Wheeler  and  Beardsley), 
A.,  i,  502. 

Dibenioylmesitylene,  prenuration  of, 
and  its  derivatives  (Mills  ami 
Easterpield),  T.,  1316;  P.,  1908, 
167. 

Dibenioylmefityleiiio  Midi,  s-  and  as-, 
and  their  salts,  oxidation,  and  rates  of 
esteriiication  (Mills  and  Eastbr- 
FiELD),  T..  1317 ;  P.,  1908,  167. 

Dibenioyl  nitrogen  eUoiido  (Chatta- 
WAY),  P.,  1908,  165. 

BibeuoylozvdiplLenanthronyle&e  (  Wer- 
ner), A.,  1,  629. 

8:5-Dlbe]iioylozyqiiiBono  (Knoeven- 
agel  and  Buckel),  A.,  i,  106. 

Dibenioyltartarie  aeid,  di-sec.octy\ 
ester  (McCrab),  T.,  1221  ;  P.,  1908, 
182. 

mbonioyl-o-tolidine  (Biehringer  and 
Busch),  A.,i,  576. 

Dibenioyltrimofie  add  and  its  salts 
(Mills  and  Easterfield),  T.,  1822  ; 
P.,  1908, 168. 

Sibenioylayitic  acids,  s-  and  a*-,  and 
their  salts  (Mills  and  Easterfield), 
T.,  1321;  P.,  1908,  167. 

IMboiuiyl  ^ntmo-  and  (ii-sulphides,  m-<f  i  • 
cyano-  (Ehrlich),  A.,  i,  26. 

Dibeniylaoetone  -dialkylinlphoiiM  and 
.(fithiolphenyl  (Posner),  A.,  i,  298. 

Dibeniylallylamine  and  its  salts  (v. 
Braun  and  Schwarz),  A.,  i,  866. 

Dibensylamine,  di-m-cjaxio^,  and  its 
salts  (Ehrlich),  A.,  i,  26. 

5:10Dib6nxylant]irae6ne  and  bromo- 
(LippMANN  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  764. 

Dibenxylhydraiine,  cu-o-</uunino-,  and 
its  hydrochloride  and  triacetyl  deriv- 
ative (Ulmer),  a.,  i,  608. 

DiboBiylidoiLoaootoBO  (v.  Baeyir  and 
Yillioer),  a.,  i,  769. 
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Dibeniylideneaeetone,  halochromy  of 
(V.  Babyek  and  Yilliobk),  A., 
i,  380. 
methoxyl  derivatives,  basicity  of  (v. 
Baeyeu  aud  YillioeiO,  A., 
i,  770. 

Dibenxylido&eaMtone-aMtOMetio  aeid, 
ethyl  ester  (Knoevenaoel  and 
Speyer),  a.,  i,  227. 

Dlbeniylide&elavulio  acid  (m.  p.  177- 
178'*)  (TuiELK,  TiscuBEi!>r,  and  Los- 
sow),  A.,  i,  166. 

Oibeniyl  ketone,  isomeric  additive  com- 
pounds of,  with  benzylideue-;7-tolaid- 
me,  7}i-nitrobenzylideneaniline,  and 
benzylidene-?A-niti'oaniline(F&ANCis), 
T.,  441  ;  P.,  1908,  63. 

IKbenxylmen^lene  (Mills  and  Easter- 
field),  T.,  1323. 

Dibeniylmethylc^^c^lLezaiione  (T^ry), 
A.,  i,  470. 

Dibeniyl  methyl  ketone  and  its  oxime 
(GoLDscHMiEDT  and  KrczmaA),  a., 
i,  41. 

/3/9-IKbe]uyliiilphone-7-methylp6nta]ie- 
8- one,  and  -pe&tane-^-  and  -8-ones 
(PosNER),  A.,  i,  221. 

Dibensyltbiolstilbene  (Pouneb),  A., 
i,  220. 

Dibromidea,  CnH^Br,,  action  of  ethyl 
sodiomalonate  on  (Ipatieff),  A., 
i,  688. 

JH-sechvLtjl  {dunelhyl-y9-hexafie).  See 
Octane. 

Dibntyl  aleohol.    See  Octyl  alcohol. 

Diisobatyl  ketone,  and  its  oxime  and 
semicarbazone  (Nef),  A.,  i,  7. 

Ili-;)-^r^.batylp]LeiLyliodoniiim  hydr- 
oxide and  salts  and  their  iodo-deriv- 
ative  (WiLLOERODT  and  Bampacher), 
A.,  i,  18. 

Dibntyranilide,  a-dithiO',  and  its  copper 
derivative  (Beokurt^  and  Frerichs), 
A.,  i,  766. 

Dibntyrolaotone,  ^n  thio-,  and  its  deriva- 
tives (Weigert),  a.,  i,  10. 

Di-ii-  and  -t«o-bntyryl  and  their  dioximes 
(PoNZio),  A.,  i,  134. 

Oicamphyltluooarbamide  (v.  Bravn 
an<l  Rumpf),  A.,  i,  276. 

Dicarbanilinooarbanilinodizylylmethyl- 
enediamine  (Senier  and  Goodwin)^ 
T.,  286;  P.,  1908,  12. 

Diearbaailiiiodiphenylmethyle&edi- 
amine  (Senier  and  Goodwin),  T. 
283 ;  P.,  1908,  12. 
Diearbozyaeonitie  aeid  {jaropylenepeiUa, 
carhoxylic  aeid)^  MoiminO',  ethyl  ester 
(£rrbra    and    Peroiabosco),     A 
i,  116. 
m-Diearbozybonsyl  mono-  and  (^^sulph 
ide  (£urlich),  A.,  i,  26.  I 


Dkarbozyglntaeonio  add  (propyUneU- 

tracarhoxylic  acid\   ethyl  ester, 

action  of  ethyl  chloroacetate  on 

(Guthzeit  and  Jahn),  A.,  i,  668. 

action  of  haloffen-substitated  esters 

of  fatty  acids  on  (Guthzeit  and 

Enoelhann),  a.,  i,  742. 

Diearboxyglntario    aeid    (vropanetelra^ 

carSfxylic  acid),  ethyl  ester,  action 

of  amino-bases  on  (Guthzeit  and 

Jahn),  A.,  i,  668. 

action  of  haljM^en-substitated  esters 

of  fatty  aci&  on  (Guthzeit  and 

Enoelhann),  A.,  i,  748. 

Dioarbozypbeaylaneiiifl  add  (Michael- 

is  and  Seem  an).  A.,  i,  416. 
8:6-DioarbozypyTrole-8:4-diaoetic    add 
and  its  ethyl  ester  (Feist),  A.,  i,  489. 
Biohrondc  add.    See  under  Chromiuin. 
HieluysarobiB  and  its  methyl  ether,  and 
their  acetyl  componnds  (Jowxirand 
Potter),  T.,  1680 ;  P.,  1908,  192. 
Di-^-oumylethyldnedisalphone  (Trooer 

and  Budde),  A.,  i,  776. 
Oi-i^-cnmylformamidine  and  its  hydro- 
chloride,   and   reaction    with    ethyl 
cyanoacetate  (Dains),  A.,  i,  602. 
Didehydrooampholene     (B£hal),     A., 

i,  419. 
Dieleetxic     ooutaata.      See     Electro- 
chemistry. 
Dielylra  spedabilis {Gjldxuxr),  A.,  i,  62. 
Diet  and  metabolism  (GooDBODY,  Bards- 
well,  and  Chapman),  A.,  ii,  618. 
liS-Bietliozybeiiiene,   4:6-c2tnitro- 
(Blankkma  and  Meerum  Tbrwoot), 
A.,  i,  716. 
Sti-OiethoxybeniyUdeM-Tii-iiitroaMto- 
phenone  (Rupe  and  Wasserzuo),  A., 
1,  40. 
8:4-Diethozy*3':5'-dimatbozybeiiioyl- 
aoetophenone    (v.    Kostanbcki    aud 
Weinhtock),  a.,  i,  816. 
Diethozydimethyl   ether   (Coops),    A., 

i,  77. 
Diethozyhydrindone,  bromo-  and  chloro- 

(Glawb),  A.,i,  782. 
IKethyl  chlorocarbonate,   di-afififi-tetra' 
chloro-  (Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F. 
Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  78. 
Biethylaminoacetio  aeid,  methyl  ester, 
and   its    salts    (Willstatteb),    A., 
i,  267. 
Diethylaminoaeetonitrile  and  its  salts 

(Klaoes),  a.,  i,  866. 
S-Diethylaminoaoridine,    svnthesis     of 
(Ullmann  and  Baezner),  A.,  i,  694. 
a-Diethylamlnopropioaonitrila  and   its 

salts  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  366. 
8:4-Diethyl(2taminotoliimie      and      its 
hydrochloride  (Fibohbb,  Rioaud,  and 
Bsoker),  a.,  i,  401. 
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Diothylaniline,  p-nitroso-,  condensation 
of,  with  l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone 
(Saohs  and  Barschall),  A.,  i,  603. 

Diethylarsinibonzoie  Mid,  p-tbio-,  and 
jT-Diethylarsinobenioie  aeid  and  its 
salts  (MicHAELis  and  Eppenstein), 
A.,  i,  414. 

Diethyloarbinol.    Seo  Amyl  alcohol. 

Diethyl  diketono  (dipropionyl)  and  its 
dioxime  (PoNZio),  A.,  i,  184. 

8:8'-]>iethyldiphenyl,  4:4'-(2tamino-,  and 
its  isomerioe,  and  their  benzylidene 
derivatives,  dihydrochlorides,  and 
picrates,  and  dyes  from  theii'  diazo- 
tiBation(SoHULTZand  Flachslander), 
A.,i,751. 

Diothylenecftamineohromiam  lalts,  di- 
thiocyano-  (Pfbiffbr),  A.,  i,  138. 

s-aa-Diothylglntarie  acid  {heptanedi- 
carboxylic  acid)  (Reform atskt),  A., 
i,  588. 

Diethylglycollio  aoid,  ethyl  ester,  phenyl - 
urethane  of  (Lamblino),  A.,  i,  756. 

Diethylindole,  preparation  of,  from 
ethylpyrrole  (Dennstbdt),  A., 
i,  896. 

Diethylmalo&amide  (Fischer  and  Dil- 

THBY),A.,i,270. 

Diothyl-/9-iiaphthylamine  and  its  salts 

(Retchler),  a.,  i,  757. 
Diethyl-a-]iaphthylamine-6-aiilphonie 

aeid  (Fussganobr),  A.,  i,  280. 
Diethylozanilide  (Lamblino),  A.,  i,  756. 
DiethylthiolitUbene  (Posner),  A.,  i,  220. 
Diothyl'O-tolnidine,    4 -amino-    and    4- 
nitro-  (Ullmann,  Rozenband,  MiJHL- 
HAUSER,   and  Grbther),  A.,  i,  241 ; 
(MdHLAU,  Klimmer,  and  Kahl),  A., 
i,  839. 
Diothyl-(7-tolQidine-4-inlp]Lonic  add  and 
its  potassium  salt  (Mohlau,  Klimmer, 
and  Kahl),  A.,  i,  839. 
DiiRiaion,    study    of   (Thovert),    A., 
ii,  599. 
application  of  optical  observations  to 
the  study  of  (Thovert),  A.,  ii,  197, 
384. 
of  hydrogen  through  platinum  (WiN- 

kelmann),  A.,ii,  552. 
retrograde,  of  electrolytes  (Thovert), 

A.,  ii,  445. 
Dialyiif   experiments   with    metallic 
hydroxides  and  sulphides  (Hbrz), 
A.,  ii,  608. 
Oemotie    exchanges    (Nathansohn), 
A.,  ii,  280. 
pressure,   equation  for,   in  concen- 
trated   solution    (Wind),   A., 
ii,  62. 
high,  preparation  of  cells  for  the 
measurement  of   (Morse   and 
Frazbr),  a.,  ii,  553. 


Bifltision:— 

Oamotie   pressure  of  some   solutions 

calculated  from  the  E.M.F.  of 

concentration    elements   (God- 

LEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  445. 

of  the  blood  in  crayfish  (Freder- 

ioq),  a.,  ii,  151. 

of     dog's     submaxillary     saliva 

(NoLF),  A.,  ii,  152. 

properties    of    colloidal    solutions 

(Moors  and  Parker),  A.,  ii,  413. 

Diformal    tartrate.      See    Dimethylene 

tartrate. 
Difnrftiryloarbamide      (Curtius      and 

Leimbach),  a.,  i,  802. 
Digestibility  of  food  in  the   stomach 
(Fermi),  A.,  ii,  216. 
comparative,   of    human    milk    and 
its  substitutes  (Tunnicliffe),  A., 
ii,  673. 
Digestion,  does  dextrose  arise  from  cellu- 
lose in?  (Lubk),  a.,  ii,  273. 
in  the  small  intestine  (Kutboheb  and 

Seemann),  a.,  ii,  385,  571. 
duodenal,    of  proteid   (Feebai),    A., 

ii,  412. 
gastiic  (KRiioER),  A.,  ii,  33. 
toxic  substance  produced  by  (Cassart 

andSAUX),  A.,ii,  216. 
the  end  products  of  (Langstbin), 

A.,  ii,  515. 
in   new-bom   dogs    (Gmbun),  A., 
ii,  571. 
pancreatic,  influence  of  the  spleen  on 
(Mendel  and  RETTOBR),A.,ii,615. 
occurrence  of  p-hydroxyphenjlethyl- 
amine  in  (Emerson),  A.,  li,  271. 
l)eptic  (ZuNz),  A.,  ii,  672. 

artificial,  in  the  presence  of  alcohol 

(Thibault),  a.,  i,  411. 
end  products  of  (Langstbin),  A., 

ii,  272. 
of  fibrin  (Pick),  A.,  ii,  673. 
proteid,  and  bile  (Rosenberg),  A., 
ii,  216. 
in  Octopods  (Cohnheim),  A.,  ii,  572. 
tryptic,    influence   of   hydroxidee   of 
barium,  calcium,  and  strontium  on 
(Dibtze),  a.,  ii,  272. 
product  of  (Hopkins  and  Cole), 
A.,  i,  193. 
of  sucrose  (Widdigombe),  A.,  ii,  335. 
\  DigUalinum  germanicum,  extraction  of 
the  valuable  constituents  of  (Kiliani), 
A.,i,46. 
Digitio  aeid  and  Digitoio  add  and  its 
oxime  (Kiliani  and  Merk),  A.,  i,  47. 
Difritoflavone,  identity  of,  with  luteolin 

(Kiuani  and  Mater),  A.,  i,  47. 
Digitogonie  acid  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
andoximes,  and Digitogaain (Kiliani 
and  Merk),  A.,i,  46. 
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Digitonin     (Eiliani  ;     Eiliani     and 

mere),  a.,  i,  46. 
IHglyeeryl   tripbtluaate   (Smith),   A., 

1,  169. 
Diirlyeollaiiilide,  thio-  (Beokurts  and 

Frerich8),A.,  i,  764. 
Diheptyl  aleobol,  constitation  of  (Gubr- 

bet),  a.,  i,  835. 
IHcyelohexjl  (Eursanoff),  A.,  i,  860. 
Dihydromoiiletin    (Liebermann     and 

Lindbnbaum),  a.,  i,  785. 
IMhydroberberine  (Gadam  er),  A.,  i,  556. 
Dflnrdrobraiilio   aeid   and   its   lactone 

(Pbrkin),  T.,  221 ;  P.,  1901,  268. 
Dihydxobraiilinie   aeid    and   o^initro-, 

lactones  of  (Perkin),  T.,  1038 ;  P., 

1901,  258. 
lUhydroeampliolene,  a-amino-,  and  its 

salts,  carbamide,  and  ureide  (Blaise 

and  Blanc),  A.,  i,  300. 
a-Bihydrocampboleide     acid    and     its 

bromo-deriyative  (Blaise  and  Blanc), 

A.,  i,  800. 
Dihydro-a-eampholytic  aeid,  constitution 

of  (NoYES  and  Patterson),  A. ,  i,  590. 
t-DibydrooamplLolytie  acid  and  itsamino- 

derivative  (Noyes  and  Patterson), 

A.,  i,  690. 
DibydnMampborie  aeid,  identity  of,  with 

a-methjl-S-Mopropyladipic  acid  (Mar- 
tine),  A.,  i,  629. 
]>ibjrdroearbostyTil-4-aeetie  aeid  and  7- 

nitro-,  and  their  methyl  esters  and 

salts  (Sghroeter   and  Meerwein), 

A.,  i,  645. 
Dibydxooarvylxantbamidef        (Tbohu- 

gabff),  a.,  i,  680. 
Bibydrocopaioline  and  its  salts  (Gabriel 

and  Colman),  A. ,  i,  841. 
Dibydroeondcnlaric  aeid   and   its  un- 
saturated     lactones     (Thible     and 

Straus),  A.,  i,  168. 
Bibydrofenebolenic  aeid,  and  its  amide, 

lactam    and    nitrile    (Mahla),    A., 

i.  107. 
Dibydrobmnatoxylinie  aeid,  lactone  of, 

and  its  salts  (Pbrkin  and  Yates),  T., 

244. 
IHbydroUnrolaetone  (Bredt,  Houben, 

and  Levy),  A.,  i,  376. 
Sibydrolntidinediearbozylie    aeid,  iso- 
meric esters,  constitution  of  (Enoe- 

venaobl  and  Fvchs),  A.,  i,  665. 
])ibydro-8-liitldone-8:6-dicarboxyUc 

add,  ethyl  ester  (Enobvenagel  and 

Brunswig),  A.,  i,  641. 
Ai^-Bibydromeaitylene  (Wallace  and 

BOttioher),  a.,  i,  798. 
Dibydro-/9i^,-]iapbthapbenaBine,       lin- 

(HiMSBERo),  A.,  i,  288. 
Dihydgonaphtbaiinea,  lin-,  and  lin-ang- 

(Uinsberg),  a.,  i,  289. 


Dibydropbenantbrene,  nitro-  (Schmidt), 

A.,  i,  715. 
Dibydroiwpborone.  See8:5:5-Trimethyl- 

c^c/ohexanone. 
Bibydroisapboryl  glyeols  (Farbwerke 

VORM .  AlBISTER,liUCIUS,  &  BrONINO), 

A.,  i,  299. 
Bibydropulegenone  and  its  oxime  and 

8emicarbazone(WALLACH  andTHEDE), 

A.,  i,  724. 
Dibydxt>reforeina,  action  of  phosphorus 

haloids  on  (Crossley  and  Le  Sueur), 

P.,  1908,  238. 
s-i^-Bibydrotetraiiiiediearboxylaiiiide 

(SiLBBRRAD),  T.,  605;  P.,  1908,  44. 
A^^Dibydrotolnene,       oxidation        of 

(Harries),  A.,  i,  361,  378. 
A^^-Dibydro-m-tolylaeetic  acid  and  its 

ethyl    ester,    silver   salt,   and  amide 

(Wallach  and  BdTTiCHBR),A.,i,798. 
Dibydroxyacetonei|benylmetbylosaione 

(Neuberg),  a.,  i,  264. 
Dibydroxyantbranol  and  its  triacetate 

(Schrobsdorff),  a.,  i,  778. 
Dibydroxyantbranol!,  1:4-  and  1:5-,  and 

their  triacetates  (Pleus),  A.,  i,  773. 
8:8-I>ibydroxyantbraqaiBone.  See 

Hystazarin. 
4:4'-])ibydroxybeiixiloxaBOn0f ,     3  .S'-di- 

and    8:5:3':6'-^ra-bromo-,    3:6:3':6'- 

te^raiodo-,  and  3:3'-<iinitro-  and  their 

acetates    (Biltz    and    Amme),     A., 

i,  468. 
DibydroxybeniyUdeneaailine  (Dimrotu 

and  ZoBPPRiTz),  A.,  i,  294. 
2:4-Dibydroxybeniylidenemalononitrile 

(Walter),  A.,  i,  373. 
3:4-Dibydroxybe]iBylide]ie-m-nitroaeeto- 

pbenone  and   its  diacetyl  derivative 

(RuPB  and  Wasserzuo),  A.,  i,  40. 
Dibydroxybntyloxamide  (Tordoir),  A., 

i.  266. 
Dibydroxycampbolenolaotone  (B^hal), 

A.,  i,  419. 
6:7-Dibydroxyebromone(Y.  Eostanecki 

and   DE    Ruijtbr    db    Wildt),   A., 

i,  303. 
8:6-Dibydrox3rei]iebomero]dc  aeid,  ethyl 

ester  (Erreba  and  Pbrciabosco),  A., 

i,  116 ;  (Ruhemann),  A.,  i,  178. 
Bibydroxydibeniylmefitylexie      (Mills 

and  Easterpield),  T.,  1323. 
2:8'-Dibydroxydipbeiiyl.      See   2:2'-Di- 

phenol. 
Dibydroxy-2:4dipbenTM:4-beniopyran- 

elf,  5:7-,   6:7-,  and    7:8-,  aud    their 

salts  and  triacetyl  derivatives  (BiJLOW 

and  v.  Sicherer),  A.,  i,  112. 
2:4'-Dibydroxvdipbenylmetba&e  and  its 

diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives  and 

dimethyl  anddiethylethers(WAONER), 

A.,  i,  448. 
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Di-i^-bydrozirdiphenyl-TTi-phenyleiiodi- 
amiiie,  4-chloro-2:6-(2mitro-  (Badische 
Anilik-  &  Soda-Fabbik),  A.,  i,  497. 

ftS'-Diliydroxydipheiiyl-ftift'-di-  and 
•8:8':6:6'-tetrft-fiilphonic  addf  and 
their  salts  (Dielb  and  Bibekoeil),  A., 
i,  220. 

Dilnrdroxy-eofini      and      -flnoreioeiiiB 

(LiBBEBMANN    and    WOLBLINO),    A., 

i,  546. 
Dihydroxybexane,    c^tbromo-     (Duden 
and  Lemme),  A.,  i,  387. 

See  also  i9-Methylpentane-/38-diol. 
8:4-DilLydroxyliydiatropie    aoid   (Bou- 

gault),  a.,  i,  458. 
Irft-Bihydjroxylgrdroantlkxanol    and    its 

triacetate  (Pleus),  A.,  i,  773. 
l:l'-DilLydroxy-6:6'-ketoetliyle]iedi- 

]iaplLtiiylaiiiiBe-8:8'-dianlpho]iie    aeid 

(Fabbenfabbiken  yobm.  F.  Bayeb 

k  Co.),  A.,  i,  898. 
Dihydro-m-xylene    and    its    oxidation 

(Haubies),  a.,  i,  361. 
BihydroxylodisqnodipyTidinediromiiiiii 

salts.     See  under  Ghromiom. 
4:7-DilLydroxy-6-iiieihoxydihydroqiii]i- 

aldi]ie-5-oarboxylie  aoid  (Book),  A., 

i,  465. 
DihydroxymethoxymeihylaiitlirA- 

qninone.     See  Methylnataloe-emodin. 
Diliydroxymethox^metlLylbeiiMiie,    and 

its  compound  with  diazoaminobenzene 

(Boehm),  a.,  i,  87. 
DihydroxyinethyUer^.  bntylallylearb- 

inol,    action    of    sulphuric    acid    on 

(Petscunikoff),  a.,  i,  838. 
78-Dibydroxy-7-]iietbyl*y-6tbylpyrotar- 

tarie   aeid   (Stobbb,    Stbioxl,    and 

Meyeb),  a.,  i,  461. 
Dibydroxymethylbeptanoiie  (Uabeie^), 

A.,  i,  345. 
DibydroxymetbTlcyc^bexaaone     (Hak- 
bixs),  a.,  1,  361,  378. 

and  its  phenyl hydiazone    and  semi- 
carbazone  (Habbies),  A.,  i,  378. 
Dibydroxymethylxaiitbiiie,         c^initro- 
[  Borsche),  a.,  i,  886. 
l:8-]Mbydroxiriiapbthaketoiiei  and  their 

diacetyl     deriYatives    (Lanoe),     A., 

i,  381. 
8:8-Dibydroxyiiapbtbale]ie  and  its  methyl 

and  ethyl  ethers,  l-numo-  and  l-A-di- 

amino-,    and    -6:S-dinilp]ioiiio    aoid 

(Fbixdlandeb  and  Silbebstebn),  A., 

i,  798. 
8:8-Dibydroxyiiapbthaleiie-8:6-diaulpb- 

onie  aoid  (Fbixdlandeb   and    Sil- 
bebstebn), A.,  i,  794. 
Dibydroxynoaaiie  (QBioNABD),A.,i,421. 
9:10-]>ibydroi7pbauuithM]ie,    and    its 

diacetate  (Pschobb  and  SchbOteb), 

A.,  i,  672. 


ftlO-DihTdroxypbexaBtbraie,    and    its 

nitro-deri natives   and   their   acetates 

and  benxoates  (Schiiidt  and  Rampf), 

A.,  i,  797. 
IH-0-bydroxypkeiiAiitbryMO-amiae 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  757. 
IMbydroxypbaiioxide,  (^initro-,  and  its 

salts  (Hillyeb),  A.,  i»  50. 
DihydroxT-2-pbenyM:4-baBso|^nBolf, 

5:7-  and  7:8-,  and  their  salts  (B&LOW 

and  Y.  Sichebeb),  A.,  i,  114. 
a/3-Dibydroxy-a-pbenyl-7-b«BiylbiityTO- 

laeto&e    and    its  diacetyl  deriFatiTe 

(THiELEand  Stbaus),  A.,  i,  158. 
I>ibydroxy-2-pbeiiyl-4-be]iiylid«Bt-l:4- 

boniopyranoli,   5:7-,   6:7-,  and  7:8-, 

and  their  hydrochlorides,  picratea,  and 

acyl  derivatives  (BiJLOW  and  Gbotow- 

sky),  a.,  i,  554. 
Di-8-  and  -0-bydroxy-2-pb6B7lqiii]uixal- 

ine,  6-(or  7-)chloro-,  and  its  -lulphMUo 

aoid  (y.  Kobczynski  and  Mabchlew- 

SKi),  A.,  i,  647. 
Dihydroxyt^opropylbypopbofpboxMW 

aeid  and  its  salts,  esters,  and  diacyl 

derivatives  (Mabie),  A.,  i,  71. 
2-a8-Dihydroxyiyopropylquiiio1iBa,       8- 

chloro-,  and  its  salts  (Koenigs  and 

Stockhausen),  a.,  i,  698. 
2:6-Bibydroxypinridino-8:4-diearboxylio 

aeid.      See    DihydrozycinchoroeioBic 

acid. 
8:6  IMbydroxypyridine-8 :4:6-triearb- 

oxylie  aeid,  ethyl  ester  (Ebbeba  and 

Pebciabosco),  a.,  i,  116. 
2:4-Dibydroxyqiiinoline    (Camps),    A., 

i,  178. 
Dihydroxyralerolaeteiie  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative  (Thiele,  Tischbein,   and 

Lossow),  a.,  i,  156. 
Di-indiffotin  (Moib),  P.,  1908, 194. 
Diindoxylio  anbydride,  and  its  i9-naph- 

thyl  and  ;7-toIyl  derivatives  (Cokkad 

and  Rein  bach),  A.,  i,  211. 
8:4-])iketo-6-     and    -8:6-dipbeinrltetra- 

bydrothioaiole  (Whexleb  and  John- 
son), A.,  i,  761. 
;»-Diketobexabydrotetraii]io.      See     p- 

Urazine. 
o-Diketometbyle^c/obexaae      and      its 

phenylhydrazones  and  semicarbazones 

(Habkies),  a.,  i,  378. 
Diketones,  action  of  organo-magBesium 
compounds  on  (Zelinskt),jL, 1,598. 

action  of  mercaptans  on  (Posneb^  A., 
i,  220. 

condensation  reactions  of   (Posnbr), 
A.,  i,  82. 
a-Biketoaea,  formation  of,  from  ketones 
(PoNZio  and  Bobblli),  A.,  i,  659. 

fatty,   preparation   of   (PoNZio),   A., 
i,  184. 
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o^-Biketonei,  action  of  phenylhydnuine 

on      (Smith      and      McCoy),     A., 

i,  645. 
jB-Diketonef  (Leser),  A.,  i,  261. 

synthesis  of  (Mou&EU  and  Delanoe), 
A.,  i,  164,  258. 
8-(l:5-)]KketO]iei  (Rabe  and  Elzb),  A., 

1,709. 
liS-IMketopentamethylMie  and  its  halo- 
gen, benzoyl,  phenadne,  and  phenyl- 

nrethane    derivatiyes    (Dieckiiann), 

A.,  i,  786. 
l:8-]>iketopentamet]iylene-8:5-diearb< 

oxjrlie  aoid,  ethyl  ester,  and  its  metallic 

deriyatiyes,     anilide,     osazone,    and 

phenazine  (Diegkmann),  A.,  i,  786. 
8:5-]>ik6to-2-p]i§]i7ltotra]iydrothUiole 

(Wheeler),  A.,  i,  28. 
8:6-]Hketo-4-  t«opro]p7Ui6zamet]Ly  lene. 

See  4-i8oPropyldihydroresorcin. 
Dilaotanilide,  a-dithio-,  and  its  copper 

deriyatiyes  (Beckuuts  and  FBBRicHti), 

A.,  i,  764. 
BilatoflMter  for   the   determination   of 

yolume  and  densitychanges(WENZEL), 

A.,  ii,  125. 
lUlntio]!  law.     See  Affinity. 
Dinentliylthioearbamide     (v.     Braun 

and  Bumpf),  A.,  i,  275. 
l^l'i.BimetlLO-l^-pe&tenylbeBieiie.     See 

jS-  Pheuyl-jS-Moheptylene. 
Diaethoxyanhydroglyeogallol  (Perk in 

aod  Wilson),  P.,  1908,  215. 
l:8-Dimet]ioxybeiiieiie,  4:6-(2initro- 

(Blanksma  and  Meerum  Terwoot), 

A.,  i,  715. 
DiBMthozybenioylpropionio  aoid  and  its 

synthesis  (Perkin),  T.,  238  ;  P.,  1901, 

258. 
5:7-I>uiMthozyehromone  and  its  -8-oarb- 

oxylie  aoid  (v.  Kostane(*ki  and  de 

RuiJTBB  DE  Wildt),  A.,  i,  303. 
4:6Dimethoxyeonmaiio  aoid,  disodium 

and  disilver  ^alts  (Tilden  and  Bur- 
rows), T.,  611 ;  P.,  1901,  217. 
4:6-]>imethozyooamarilio  aoid,  bromo-, 

and  its  potassium  salt  and  methyl  ester 

(TiLDEN  and  Burrows),  T.,  509 ;  P., 

1901,  217. 
a/S-Dimethoxydihydrotsoon^enol,  bromo-, 

and  its  benzoyl  derivatiye  (AuwER8 

and  Muller),  A.,  i,  212. 
2:4-]>im0t]iozydiiiwthyl-8-metli7l-     and 

•ft-bromomethyl-l-phenol,  3:6-(2tbromo- 

(AvwERS     and     Anselmino),     A., 

i,  215. 
8:4-Dimethorsrhydiatropaldehyde,    and 

its  oxime  (Bougault),  A.,  i,  453. 
8:4-IHflMt]iozj]i7dratropio  aoid  and  its 

salts  (BouoAULT),  A.,  i,  453. 
Dinathozyhydriodono,      bromo-      and 

chloro-  (Olawe),  A.,  i,  782. 


8:5-I>imot]iozy-2-]iiothylearboiiyl-6- 
I       aminophonol    (Pollak     and     Solo- 
mon ica),  A.,  i,  149. 
4:6-Dimet]iozy-a-metlLylooii]iuun]i  and  its 
{       i9-bromo-    and   /3-hydroxy-deriyatiyes 
(Tilden  and  Burrows),  T.,  511 ;  P., 
1901,  217. 
,   DimothozymothylonediozyaootoplioiiDiie 

(Bouoault),  a.,  i,  453. 
I  Dlmothoxymothylonodioxy-hydiatrop- 
'       aldehyde  and  -hydiatropio  aoid  (Bon* 
oault),  a.,  i,  458. 
2:7-Dimethozyiiaphthaleiio,  halochromy 
I       of  (Kauffmann),  A.,  i,  368. 
I  Bimethoxypheiiozido,    c^iinitro-    (Hill- 
I       yer),  a.,  i,  50. 

Dimethozy-8-phenyl-4-benBylideBe-l:4- 
I       beniopyTanolf,  5:7-  and  7:8-  (B&low 
'       nud  Qrotowbky),  A.,  i,  554'. 

Dimethylaootoaoetio  aoid,  methyl  ester, 
I  action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Pebkin),  P. , 
;       1901,  204. 

I  Dlmethylaootonylaoetono-phonylkydr- 
I       aione  and  -iomioarbaioiio  (Posnbr), 
A.,  i,  83. 
8:7-Di]iiethylaoridino,  2:8-c2uimiuo-,  and 
,       its  diacetyl  deriyatiye  (Ullmann  and 
^Iario),  a.,  i,  182. 
Bimethylaorylio   aoid.     See    Pentenoic 

acid. 
/9/9-Dimethyladipio    aoid  {hexanedienrb- 
oxylU  acid\  and  its  silver  salt  (Wal- 
LACK  and  Scbeunebt),  A.,  i,  806. 
DimoihylaiiiiBoaootio  aoid,   esters,  and 
their  alkyliodides    and    aurichlorides 
(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  267. 
m-Dimethylaminoaoetophenono  and   its 
salts  and  oxime  (Rupe,  Braun,  and 
V.  Zembruski),  a.,  i,  40. 
p  Dimethylaminoaoetophenone,  o-amino- 
and    o-nitro-,    and    salts   and   acetyl 
deriyativo    of    the    amino-compouud 
(Rupe,  Braun,  and  v.  Zembruski), 
A.,  i,  40. 
Dimethylaminobonialdehyde,  condensa- 
tion  of,   with  i9-naphthol   (HEWirr, 
Turner,  and  Bradley),  T.,   1207  ; 
P.,  1908,  181. 
pDimethylaminobenialdehydo,     action 

of,  on  urine  (Clbmens),  A.,  ii,  296. 
/>-DimethylaminoboBiylidono-m-aiiiino- 
and     -m-nitro-aootopliOBomei    (Rupe 
and  Wasserzug),  A.,  1,  40. 
;7-Dimethylaiiii]iobenzylidonoaialo]io- 

nitrile  (Walter),  A.,  i,  873. 
p-DimethylaminobeniyUdene-p-Bitro- 
anilino,  andjt^DimetliyUiniiioboiiiyli- 
doBO-p-aminoboBioBeinlphonio      aoid 
(Ouyot  and  Grandebye),  A.,  i,  398. 
7-Biiiiothylaminobatyrio   aoid,    methyl 
ester,  and  its  salts  (Willstatteb),  A., 
i  268. 
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Dimethylaminodimethylaoetal     (Will- 

stattrr),  a.,  i,  267. 
Dimethyl-iT-cfiamiiiodiplLenylamine 

(Gnbrh,  BoTs,and  Weber),  A.,  i, 831. 
«-]>imet]iyl(2iaittiiiodi-o-tolyl  ketone  and 

thioketone  and  hydrols  from  (Gnehm 

and  Wright),  A.,  i,  296. 
Dimethyldiaminohexene   and   its   salts 

and  phenylthiocarbamide  (Dudbn  and 

Lehme),  a.,  i,  337. 
Dimethyl-p-amino-m-  and  -j^-kydrozydi- 

Skenylainmei  and  their  diacetyl  and 
ibenzoyl  derivatives  (Gnehm,  Bots, 
and  Weber),  A.,  i,  881. 
2-Diiiiethylainino-18-metkylpkeno-l  :2- 
napkthacridiniam    salts    (Ullmann 
and  Marig),  A.,  i,  183. 
S'-Dimetkylaminopkeno-S-aminozyl- 
azines  (Nolting  and  Thesmak),  A., 
i,  814. 
2-]>imethylaiiii]iopke]io-  l:2-napkthaorid- 
ine  and  its  lenco-base  and  salts  (Ull- 
MANN  and  Mari6),  A.,  i,  188. 
a^-Dimethyleftamino-pkeiiotolaBO-      and 
-tolonapktkaio-ozonium        oklorides 
(MOhlau,  Klimmer,  and  Rahl),  A., 
i,  840. 
Dimetkylaminopkexiylaneiiie  aeid 

(MiCHABLis  and  Bkuder),  A.,  i,  412. 
p-Dimetkylaminophenylmerciiiy  acetate 
(Dimroth),  a.,  i,  656 ;  (Pesci),  A., 
i,  849. 
/9-DimetkylamiiLopropioiiio  aeid,  methyl 
ester  and  its  salts  (  Willstatter),  A., 
i,  268. 
8:6-])imethylamiiiotkymoqiu]ion6     (Bo- 
xers), A.,  i,  475. 
DimetkylaminotolamiiLOiiapktkaio- 
ozonium   hydride    (Moulau,    Klim- 
mer, and  Kahl),  A.,  i,  840. 
8:4-I>imetkyk2tami]iotolne]ie     and     its 
compounds   with    benzaldehyde    and 
salicylaldohyde    (Fischer,     Kigaud, 
and  Becker),  A. ,  i,  400. 
o-Dimetkylamino-^-tolylarsemc      com- 
pounds (MicHAELisand  Eppenstein), 
A.,  i,  416. 
Dimetkyli^oamylearbinol.      See    Octyl 

alcohol. 
Dimetkylaniline,    compounds   of   with 
antimony  haloids  (Rosenheim  and 
Stellmann),  a.,  i,  68. 
action  of  thallic  chloride  on  (Renz), 

A.,  i,  823. 
oxide  (Bamberger  and  Rudolf),  A., 
i,  864. 
DimetkyUniline,  /^-nitroso-,   action    of 
ethylene  dibromide  on,   and  its 
salts  (Torret),  a.,  i,  766. 
condensation  of,   with  l-phenyl-8- 
methylpyrazolone     (Sachs     and 
Barschall),  a.,  i,  604. 


IMiiletkyUiiiline-6-earhozylie   aeid,    4- 

amino-    and    Dimetkylaniline- 6-ial- 

pkonic  aoid,   4-amino-  and  4-nitro-, 

(Kalle  &  Co.),  a.,  i,  898. 
3:8'-Di2aetkylaiobeniene,  4-amino- 

(Mehner),  a.,  i,  577. 
l:6-]>imetkylbeniiminoaiole  (Pinnow), 

A.,  i,  671. 
lid-Dimetkylbenziminoasole,       8-meth- 

iodide  and  3-methochloride  (Fischer, 

RiGAUD,  and  Becker),  A.,  i,  400. 
4:6-Dimetkylbeniiminoaiole  and  its  salts 

(Fischer,  Rioaud,   and  Kopp),  A., 

i,  189. 
Dimetkykfibromoetkylaeetie  aeid  {hevxne 

acid,  djbromo-)  (Perkin),  T.,  257. 
/S/S-Dimethylbntane.     See  Hexane. 
ao-Dimetkylbntane-ai35-triearbozylie 

aoid  {hacaiietncarhoxylic  cuM)  (Bone 

and  Sprankling),  T.,  52 ;  P.,  1901, 

244. 
/95-Dimetkyl-a-t«)1mtylyalerie  aeid.   See 

Undecoic  acid. 
aa-Dimetkylbntyrolaetone  (Perkin),  T., 

267. 
/37-Dimethylbntyrolactoneaeetie     aeid, 

aud     its     lactone      and      /S-bromo- 

(Stobbe,  Strigbl,  and  Meybr),  A., 

i,  461. 
2:7-DimetkylcarbaBole     (v.     Nibmen- 

towski),  a.,  i,  21. 
2:6-Dimetkylokloroetkozylatidine.     See 

2:6-Dimethylnicotinic  acid,  4-chloro-, 

ethyl  ester. 
DimeUiylcoiunaronei,  isomeric,  in  coal 

tar  (Bobs),  A.,  i,  151. 
/97-Dinletkylerotonolaetoneacotio      add 

(Stobbe,  Strioel,  and  Meyer),  A., 

i,  461. 
Dimetkyldietkyl6{iaminopkenotolaio- 

ozoninm    iodide    and   its    isomeride 

(Mohlau,  Klimmer,  and  Kahl),  A., 

i,  889. 
Dimetkyldic^okezyl  (Kursanoff),  A., 

i,  360. 
l:l-DimethTl-A^-dikydrob6ni6ne  and 
its  oxidation  products  and  dibromide, 
hydrobromide,  and  nitrosochloride 
(Ckosslet  and  Lb  Sueur),  T.,  832  ; 
P.,  1901,  245. 

physical  properties  of  (Perkin),  T., 
836. 
l:lDimetkTl.A>^.dibydrobei^)Mna,    8:5- 
(iichloro-,andits  oxidation  (Cross- 
ley  and  Lb  Sueur),  T.,  826  ;  P., 
1901,  245  ;  1908,  238. 
physical  properties  of  (Perkin),  T., 
828. 
8:5-Pimetkyl-A.^^-dikydropkeny1aoetie 

acid  and  its  ethyl  ester,  suver  salt  and 

amide  (Wallach   and    BdmcHER), 

A.,  i,  798. 
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Bimethyldihydroresorein  (Ckossley  and 
Le  Sueuk),  p.,  1902,  238. 
and  its  halogen  derivatives  and  methyl 
ester  (Yorlandbr  and  Kohlmann), 
A.,  i,  610. 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on, 
and   its   hydrochloride    (Crossley 
and  Le  Sueur),  T.,  821  ;  P.,  1901, 
245. 
action  of  phosphorus  haloids  on,  and 
its  anhydriae  (Crossley  and    Le 
Sueur),  P.,  1908,  288. 
4:4'-]>i]iietliyIdip]ie]iyl,      2:2'-(Ziamino-, 
and  its  diacyl  derivatives  (v.  Niemen- 
TOWSKi),  A.,  i,  21. 
4:4'-DiiiLethyldiplienyle]ieozid0  (v. 

NiEMENTOWSKi),  A.',  i,  21. 

Dimetliylene  tartrate  (Sternberg),  A., 

i,  259. 
Dimethrloneiininodiplieiiyimetliane, 

5:5'-(£initro-8:2:3':2'-     (Meyer     and 

Stillich),  a.,  i,  320. 
l:8-]>i]iiet]iyl-5-6thylbeEieiM,       24odo- 

(Klages  and  Storf),  A.,  i,  671. 
BiBMthyM-ethylbeiuiminoaiolei,    2:5- 

and  2:6-,  and  their  salts  (Fischer, 

RiGAUD,  and  Kopp),  A.,  i,  189. 
Bimethylethylbetame     and     its     salts 

(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  268. 
8:6I>i]iietliyl-l-6t]iyliiidole      (Farben- 

ITABRIKEN   YORM.    F.    BAYER  &   Co.), 

A.,  i,  493. 
l:5-I>imethyl-9-et]iylAi-tetnaiydro- 
beniene  (Wallach  and  Tholke),  A., 
i,  799. 
Dimeikyleihyliiraoilf,  1:4:3-  and  3:4:1- 

(Behrend  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  832. 
Dimethylflnoran  nitrate  and  sulphates 
(Hewitt  and  Tervet),  T.,  665;  P., 
1908,  86. 
Dimethylflvorindine       {tolufliiarimliiie) 
(NiETZKi    and    Slaboszewicz),    A., 
i,  126. 
8:4-]>inieihylfiirfiiran-8-earlN>zylio  aoid 
and  its  salts  and  esters  (Feist)    A., 
i,  488. 
oa-Dimethylglntaoonie  aoid  {perUenedi- 
carboxylic   acid),   cis-    and    trans-, 
simthesis  of  (Perkin  and  Smith), 
P.,  1908,  214. 
and  its  oxidation  and  distillation,  and 
ethyl  ester  (Perkin),  T.,  258 ;  P., 
1900,  214. 
Dimethylglntarie   aoid  {pentanediearh- 
ooBylic  acid)  (m.p.  74-75''),  and  its 
ethyl  ester  and  anhydride  (Blaise), 
A.,  i,  530. 
(m.  p.     100-101**)     (Henrich),    A., 
i,  422. 
oa-IHmothylgliitarie    aoid    (pentanedi- 
carboxylic  aeid),  synthesis  of  (Pebkin 
and  Siuth),  P.,  1906,  214. 


aa-Dimothylglatarie  aoid  {pejUan^di- 
oarboscylic  acid),  bromo-,  ethyl  ester, 
and  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  (Perkin),  T.,  262 ;  P.,  1900, 214. 

o3-dibromo-  (Perkin),  T.,  254. 
jS/S-Dimethylgliitario    aoid    (petUanedi- 

carboxylic  aeid),  preparation  of  (Vor- 

LAMDE&      and      Kohlmann),      A., 

i,  611. 
a^Dimothylgliitario    aoid    (perUanedi- 

carboxylic     acid),    cis-    and    trans-, 

separation    of,    and    its    imide    and 

a-cyano-derivatives      (Thorpe      and 

Young),  P.,  1908,  247. 
oa-Dimothyl^lntario  anhydride,  action 

of  aluminium  chloride  on  (Dehfon- 

TAINES),  A.,  i,  258. 
DimothyULoptenol,  mercuric  compounds 

of  (Sand  and  Singer),  A.,  i,  851. 
BimothyULozamothylonef.       See      Di- 

niethyl(^(;^hexane8. 
Bimethyl-TS-hozaiio  {di-aec.-biUyl),    See 

Octane. 
l:l-IHmethylc2^c^liezane  from  camphoric 

acid    (Zelinsky   and    Lepbschkin), 

A.,  i,  143. 
l:8-])imethykjr/c^]iezaiLe,    and     1:8-Di- 

mothylctrc^ohoxaiLol   and   its    iodide, 

optically     active     (Zelinsky),     A., 

i,  665. 
1 :3-IHmot]iyl-5-cycZo]iozanooarlM>z]rlio 

aoid  and  amide  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  675. 
i9c-Dimotli7l]iezaBe-/9«-diol.    See  Octyl- 

ene  glycol. 
1 : 1'-XtoothylcycZoheEanomalonio    aoid, 

ethyl  ester  (Zelinsky  and  Alexak- 

droff),  a.,  i,  74. 
8:5-Dimothyl^c/ohezaiLO-8-ol- 1  -ono-4:6- 

dioarhozylio  aoid,  diethyl  ester,  and 

its    dibenzoyl   and    phenylcarbaraide 

derivatives    (Rare    and    Elze),   A., 

i,  710. 
Bimetliylci/c^oliozylthiooarbaiiiido      (v. 

Braun  and  Rumpf),  A.,  i,  275. 
DimethyULonu^hthaloarbozylio       aoid 

and  its  salts  (Wolff,  G abler,  and 

Heyl),  a.,  i,  678. 
Dimothylliydrozyethylamine  (dimethyl- 

elhanolamine),    and    its   picrate    and 

picronolate  (Knorr  and    Matthrs), 

A.,  i,  13. 
7c-Dimothyl-7-(or        8-)lLydrozT]iydro- 

forbolaotono  (Doebner),  A.,  i,  341. 
Dimethyluideiief   in    tar   (Boss),    A., 

i,  435. 
Dimothylindigotins       (Kuhara      and 

Chikabhigj^),  a.,  i,  227. 
l:8-Dimethylindole,  5-chloro-  (Farben- 

FABRIKBN    YORK.   F.    BAYSB  k   Co.), 

A.,  i,  493. 
Dimotli^lionoiiei,  a-  and  $-  (Haarmank 
k  Beimeb),  a.,  i,  471. 
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Dimethylketanne,    transformation     of, 

into  8:5:5-trimethylpyrazoIine  (Fkey 

and  Hofmann),  A.,  i,  60. 
DimetbyMnpiilme  (WiLLSTArrER   and 

FouRNEAu),  A.,  i,  658. 
Dimethylmalonamide     (Fiscbek     and 

Dilthet),  a.,  i,  270. 
Dimethylfluloiiio    aoid    (propanedicarb- 

oxtjlic  acid)  (Perkin),  T.,  256  ;  P., 

1900,  214. 
Dimethylmethylenec^ithiodiglyoolUuiil- 

ide  (Beckurts  and  Freriohs),   A., 

i,  764. 
DimetliylnaplLtlialeiLe       (b.  p.       264°) 

(Freund  and  Mai),  A.,  i,  101. 
DiflMihyl-iS-naplithylamiBe  and  its  salts 

(Beychler),  a.,  i,  767. 
a-DimetliTlnaplitliylamineiiilplLonio 

acidf  (Fussganger),  A.,  i,  279. 
{•O-Bimetliylnieotinio    add,    4cliloro-, 

and  its  ethyl  ester  and  additive  salts 

(MicHAELis  and  Hamsu),  A.,  i,  823. 
8:4-Dimet]iylc2^c^oetaA^'^-di6ne  (Doeb- 

nee),  a.,  i,  599. 
2a-IHmethylol6thylqniiiolin6    and    its 

salts  (KoBNiGS  and  Bischkopf),  A., 

i.  179. 
2-Di]iieihylolmethyl-8-met]iylqiunoli]ie 

and  its  salts  (Kobnigs  and  Stock- 

hausen),  a.,  i,  179. 
8:6-])im0thylozaiole-4-a-propioiiie   aeid 

and  its  ethyl  ester  and  copper  deriv- 
ative (March),  A.,  i,  257,  706. 
8:5-Dixnot]iylozaiole-4-i9-propionie  aeid 

and  its  ethyl  ester  (March),  A.,  i,  707. 
2:8-IHmet]i7lozaiolidiBe    (Knorr    and 

Maithes),  a.,  i,  57. 
Dimethylpentadeoyloarbinol,    and    the 

action  of  bromine  on  (Ipatieff  and 

Grave),  A.,  i,  5. 
1:8-Diiii0thylc^c2op6]itane,  optically 

active  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  666. 
l:8-]M]iieihylc^/opeiitanol-8,     and     its 

iodide,  optically  active  (Zelinsky  and 

Gutt),  a.  ,  i,  70 ;  (Zelinsky),  A. ,  i,  665. 
8:8-])imet]iylcyc^pentanoii6     and      its 

benzylidene  derivatives  and  semicarb- 

azone  (Wallace  and   Scheuneet), 

A.,  i,  806. 
Dimethylphenaiozoiiiiun  picrato  (Kehr- 

MANN  and  Stampa),  A.,  i,  667. 
DimethylphenoBaphtliaoridiBe       ( (J  ll- 

mann),  a.,  i,  119. 
DimethylphenozAiines,  isomeric  (Kehr- 

MANN  and  Stampa),  A.,  i,  567. 
liS-Biaethyl-m-phenylenediainine,  4:6- 

r^tnitro-    (Blanksma    and    Meerum 

Tbrwogt),  a.,  i,  715. 
Dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine,      diazo- 

chloride  of  ( H antz.scr),  A.,  i,  825. 
Dimethylphlorofflneinoloarboz^Ue  aoid 

and  its  methyl  other  and  their  methyl 


esters    (Herzio    and    Wenzsl),   A., 

i,  464. 
IMniBtliylplitluklide-aoetie-,      -Inromote- 

tronie,  and  -tetronie  aoidf  (Wolff, 

Gabler,  and  Heyl),  A.,  i,  678. 
Dimethylpinaeone  (NoRRisand  Green), 

A.,  i,  5. 
2:6-Dimetliylpiperaii]M    (Hoybr),    A., 

i,  852. 
o/S-DimethylpropaiMtriMrlMxylie    aoid 

{pentanetriearvoxylie    acid)    (Thorpe 

and  Young),  P.,  1902,  248. 
DimethyliMTpropylbonmio     (Wallach 

and  Bofticher),  A.,  i,  799. 
Dinetliyk^c^propyloarbinol,   iaomeride 

of  (Zelinsry),  a.,  i,  70. 
8:6-Di]iietlLylpyraiole   and   its   1-carb- 

oxylamide  (Posner),  A.,  i,  82. 
l:8-])imetliylpyTldaso]io  (Poppenbero), 

A.,  i.  61. 
Bimethylpyridines,  2:4-,  2:5-,  and  2:6-, 

from  Scottish  shale  oil  (Garbbtt  and 

Smythe),   T.,   461;   P.,   1900,  190; 

1902,  47. 
2:4-]>i]nethylpyridi]io,  condensation  of, 
with  j9-nitrobenzaldehYde  (Kvick), 
A.,  i,  825, 

6-amino-3-cyauo-  (Moir),  T.,  112  ;  P., 
1901,  69. 
2:6-])imotlLylpyridi]io,  synthesis  of,  and 

its  salts  (Errera),  A.,  i,  117. 
Dimethylpyridinodioarbozylio        aeid, 

ethyl   ester,   and    its    platinichloride 

(Kxoevenagel     and     Fuohs),    A., 

i,  565. 
i  2:4-Dimot]iylpyridi]ie-8:5-di-  and  -8:5:6- 

trl-oarbozylio  aeidf  (Wolff,  Gablbe, 

and  Heyl),  A.,  i,  677. 
2:4-]>imetlLylpyri]iiidi]ioand  its  6-amino- 

and  6-chioro-deiivatives,  6-niercaptaa 

and  sulphide  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  499. 
4:6-Dimothylpyrimidine,  and  its  2-chloro- 

and  2-amino-dcrivatives,  2-di9alphide 

and   2-inercaptau  (ANGEBirrBiN),  A., 

i,  123. 
2:4-DimetlLylpyrimidyl-ethyloii6diMBue 

and  -glyozime  peroxide  (Gabriel  and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  498. 
DimetliylpyTO]ie,constitationof(GoBHx), 
A.,  i,  686. 

physico-chemical  properties  of  (Wal- 
den),  a.,  i,  169;  (Walker),  A., 
i,  170. 

cupric  chloride  (Werker),  A.,  i,687. 
4:6-DimothyM:2-pyroiie-0-oarboaiylio 

aoid,  3-bromo-,  methyl  ester  (Buchner 

and  Schroder),  A.,  i,  319. 
Dimetliylpyronediearbozylio  aoid,  ethyl 

ester,    action   of   hydroxylamine   on 

(Palazzo),  A.,  i,  816. 
2:4-I>iiiiothylp7nolidiM   and   its   adta 

(Kkorr  ana  Babe),  A.,  i,  54. 
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DlmethylpTrroliiiei,  2:4-  and  2:5-,  and 

their  salts  (Enorr  and  Rare),   A., 

i,  64. 
Dimethylpyravie   aeid   and    its    ethyl 

ester,  and  their  oximes  (Bouvbault 

and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  137. 
Tc-Dimethylsorbie   aoid   and   its   salts 

(Doebner),  a.,  i,  340. 
Dimethylineeixiie    aeid    (btUanedicarb- 

oxf/lic  aeid\  synthesis  of,  under  the 

action  of  light  (Zernoff),  A.,  i,  204, 

343. 
Dimetliylsneeinie  anhydride,  action  of 

alaminium     chloride    on    (Desfon- 

TAiNEs),  A.,  i,  258. 
Dimetliyltetrahydrofiirfiiran     and     its 

salts  (DiTDBN  and  Leuhe),  A.,  i,  337. 
Dimethyltetraliydroniootinobetaine  and 

its  salts  (WiLLSTATTRR),  A.,  i,  268. 
Di-j^-methyltetrapheiiyUiexaliydro- 

tetrasine  (Rassow  and  ROlke),  A., 

i,  404. 
Dimethyl-o-toliiidine,   action  of  thallic 

chloride  on  (Renz),  A.,  i,  823. 
Dimethyl- o-tolnidine,  4-amino-,  and  its 
sul^^hate  and  acetyl  derivative,  and 
4-mtro-  (MoHLAU,   Klimmer,  and 
Kahl),  a.,  i,  888. 

4-nitro-  (Staden),  A.,  i,  444. 

6-nitro-,  and   its    hydrobromide    (v. 
Tatschaloff),  a.,  i,  443. 
Bimethyl-m-tolmdiiie,    5-nitro-    (Hai- 

bach),  a.,  i,  444. 
Dimethyl-j^tolnidine,     2-nitro-     (Hai- 

bach),  a.,  i,  444. 
aa- Dimethyltriearballylie  aeid  {pentane- 

tricarboxylic     acid)^     esters      (Weo- 

8CHEIDER),  A.,  i,  618. 
Dimethyltriearballylie  aeide   {pentane- 

tricarboxylic    acids),    aa-     and     ay-, 

synthesis   and  dissociation  constants 

of,  and  their  cyano-derivative,  esters, 

and  anhydro-acids  (Bonk  and  S  prank - 

LINO),  T.,  29;  P.,  1901,  215. 
Dimethyltrimethylenediearbexylie  acid 

(Bone  and  Sprankling),  T.,  61 ;  P., 

1901,  243. 
Dimethylnraeils,        constitution        of 

(BftHREND  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  832. 
DimethylTinylaeetie  aeid  {Jiexenoic  acid) 

(Perkin),  T.,  266. 
DimethylTiolurie  aoid,  action  of  barium 

hydroxide  on  (Whiteley),  P.,  1902, 

220. 
8:8-Dimethylxanthiiie  (Boehrinoeb  & 

S5HNE),  A.,  i,  126. 
Dimyroene  (Harries),  A.,  i,  811. 
Dinaphthaprranol,  oxidising  properties 

of  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  689. 
Binaphthazanthene  and  bromo-  (Fosse), 
A.,  i,  171,  368. 

bromo-  and  chloro-  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  171. 


Binaphthazanthhydrol  and  its  acetate 

(Fosse),  A.,  i,  171,  368. 
Dinaphthaxanthone         platinichloride 

(Fosse),  A.,  i,  171; 
Dinaphthaxanthone,    bromo-    (Fosse), 

A.,  i,  61. 
^-Dinaphthaxanthone  (Strohbach),  A., 

i,  172. 
Dinaphthaxanthoninm     bromide     and 

iooide,  <2ibromo-  and  diiodo-  (Fosse), 

A.,  i,  304. 
a-Dinaphthaiothione  (Kbhrmann, 

Gresrly,  and  Misslin),  A.,  i,  669. 
a-Dinaphthylamine,     thio-,     and     its 

picrate   (Kbhrmann,    Grrssly,  and 

Misslin),  A.,  i,  569. 
Dinaphthylene  glycol,  so-called  (Fosse), 
A.,  i,  368. 

derivatives  of  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  51. 
Di-a-   and  -/S-naphthylethylenedifnlph- 

onei    (Troorb     and     Bitdde),     A., 

i,  776. 
Di-/3-naphthylformamidine  (Da ins),  A., 

i,  602. 
Di-/9-naphthylgnanidine,  amino-,  and  its 

additive  salts  (Busch   and  Ulmer), 

A.,  i.  674. 
Di-a-naphthylmethyl     -thioearbamidei, 

-thiooarbimideB,         and        bromide 

(Wheeler     and     Jamisson),     A., 

i,  763. 
Diopaide  from  Monhegan  Island,  Maine 

(Lord),  A.,  ii,  463. 
Dioxyalkylpyridines,      dicyano-,     pre- 
paration of  (GUARESCHI),  A.,  i,  819. 
2:4t-Dioxyeopatoline     and      its      salts 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  841. 
l:4-Dioxyoopyrine,  and  its    salts,   and 

oarboxylie  aeid,  methyl  ester  (Gabriel 

and  Colman),  A.,  i,  401. 
2:6-Dioxymethylpyximidine.  See  Methyl- 

uracil. 
Dioxypinene     and     its    oxime,    semi- 

carbazone,  and  compound  with  phenyl- 

carbimide  (Balbiano  and  Paolini), 

A.,  i,  808. 
DioxysyMo      add      (Fahrion),     A., 

i,  166. 
Dioxytariric     acid    and    its     dioxime 

(Arnaud),  a.,  i,  343. 
Dipalmito-olein  and  -stearin  (Hansen), 

A.,  i,  340. 
^•Dipalmitylhydratido     (Dbllschaft), 

A.,  i,  142. 
Dipentone    bromides    (Wallace     and 
Rahn),  a.,  i,  803. 

hydrochloride,   magnetic   rotation   of 
(Perkin),  T.,  307;  P.,  1908,  29. 
Diphenaeyl,  bromo-  and  chloro-  (Paal 

and  Sohulze),  A.,  i,  229. 
Diphenie   anhydride,  condensation   of, 

with  benzene  (GoTz),  A.,  i,  372. 
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2:2'-Diplie]iol  and  its  hydrate,  dimethyl 
and   ethylene  ethers,  urethane,    and 
amino-,    bromo-,   chloro-    and  nitro- 
derivatives  (Dibls  and  Bibebgbil), 
A.,  i,  219. 
Diphenyl,  critical  constants  and  molecular 
complexity  of  (GuTX  and  Mallbt), 
A.,  ii,  195,808. 
derivatives  (Ullmann  and  Foboan), 
A.,  i,  89;  (Bornstein),  A.,  i,  127. 
Biphenvl,  2:2'-^mmino-  and  its  dibenzoyl 
and  diformyl  derivatives,  and  2:2'<n- 
nitro-  (v.  if iementowski).  A.,  i,  21. 
4:4'-(2iamino-.    See  Benzidine. 
2:2'-dimttO;  electrolytic  reduction  of 
(Wohlfahrt),  a.,  i,  609. 
and  4:4'-  and  6:6'.rfM5hloro-2:2'-di- 
nitro-  (UtiLMakn  and  Foboan), 
A.,  i,  89  ;  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  435. 
Biphenyl    sulphide,    ^ranitnx^icyano- 
(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  281. 
sulphide,  bromonitro-,  chloronitro-  and 
nitro-derivatives    of    (Blanksma), 
A.,  i,  282. 
sulphoxide,  bromonitro-derivatives  of 

(Blanksma),  A.,  i,  282. 
(^isulphozide,  di-p-iodo-  (TrOoer  and 
Hurdblbrink),  a.,  i,  275. 
Diphenylaeetaldehyde,       4:4'-£{tchloro- 

(Montaone),  a.,  i,  478. 
Diphenylaeetio   acid,    methylene   ester 

(Dbscudi^),  a.,  i,  839. 
Diphenylaoetyleneearbinol         {phenyl- 
^lenylacetyltnecarbinol)  (Moureu  and 
De8M0T8),A.,  i,  289. 
78-DipliexLylallylaoetie  acid.    See  78-Di- 

phenyl-7-pentenoic  acid. 
Dipheaylamine,  4'-mono-  and   5:4'-f2i- 
chloro-2-amino-,  4'-chloro-2-amino-, 
and   4'-chloro-3-nitro-    (Wilbbro), 
A.,  i,  314. 
5'-ohloro-2':4'-(2mitro-2-amino- 
(Nietzki  and  Slaboszewicz),  A., 
i,  125. 
4:6-c{iDitro-2-cyano-  (Blanksma),  A., 
i,  281. 
Diphenyl^ra-aminobenieno,     diamino- 
(KiETZKi    and    Slaboszewicz),    A., 
i,  126. 
Diphenyl-j^-aniflyloarbinol  (v.   Baeyer 

and  villigbb).  A.,  i,  771. 
Diphenylanenic  compounds  (Miohaelis 

and  Weber),  A.,  i,  515. 
Diphexiyl-p-Moplienyleiie,     action      of 
hydrogen  chloride  on  (Bandrowbki 
and  Pbokopeozko),  A.,  i,  880. 
Biphonylasopheiiylmetliylglyoiiie  (Mai), 

A.,  i,  249. 
l:2-Diphenyl-3-beni7l-,    -S-bomyl-,   -8- 
ethyl-,    -S-fniohyl-,    and   -S-methyl- 
imiAoxanthides    (Tschuoaeff),    A., 
i,  605. 


DiphenylbiaasobenioylMetie  aoid,  ethyl 

ester,  and  its  phenyl  hydrazine  com- 
pound (BOlow  and  Haileb),A.,  i,  326. 
/97-Diphenylbiityrolaotone,  i^-dtbromo- 

(Thielb  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  154. 
Diphenirlearbaiiiid«,  c^t-^chloro-,  and  its 

acetyl    derivative    (Bamberger   and 

Destraz),  a.,  i,  539. 
Diphenylehlorophenylene-p-diaininM 

(Bamdrowski    and    Prokopeczko), 

A,  i,  330. 
/By-Diphenyl-A^-erotonolaotoiio  and  its 

isomeride  and  bromo-derivatives  and 

their  a  benzylidene  compounds  (Thible 

and  Straus),  A.,  i,  154. 
ojS-Diphenyl-oa-dibeniyl-     and    -aa-di« 

phenyl-thiolethano-iS-al  (Posnbr),  A., 

i,  221. 
Dipbenyldihydraioneoyanoaeetio    aeid, 

esters,  and   their  dialkyl  derivatives 

(Favrel),  A.,  i,  329. 
Diphenyldihydraionemalonie    acid  and 

its  esters  (Favrel),  A.,  i,  507. 
/S/S-Diphenyl-oa-dimethylpropionio  aeid 

(Nef),  a.,  i,  8. 
]>iphenyl-4:4'-diaiilpliO]Lio  aeid,  2:2'-^i- 

nitro-,  and  its  potassium  salt  (Ull- 
mann), A.,  i,  435. 
Diphenylenebiatriaiole  (Wheeler  and 

Johnson),  A.,  i,  27. 
Diphenyleneketoneearbozylie  aeid.    See 

Fluorenone-5-carboxylic  acid. 
4t5-Diphenyleiie-l-iiiethy1iiii1n<Mnele, 

identity  of,  with  epiosine  (Vajilen), 

A.,  i,  727. 
IMphenyleneqainezaline,  nitro- 

(Schmidt  and  Kampf),  A.,  i,  797. 
Diphenyleneqninoxalineenlphiwiie  aeid, 

potassium  salt  (Werner),  A.,  i,  441. 
Diphenylethane,    M-bromo-    (W  heeler 
and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  761. 

«-</ichloro(ifinitro-  (Biltz),  A.,  i,  417. 

a-rfinitro-  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  500. 
^-iS-Diphenylethanei  c»-<2initro- 

(Schmidt),  a.,  i,  21. 
«-Diphenylethylene.    See  Stilbene. 
a/S-Diphenyletiiyl  phenyl  ketone,  thio- 

(P08NER),  A.,  i,  297. 
Diphenylfonnamidine,  cft-^-chloro-,  and 

its  picrate  (Dains),  A.,  i,  602. 
Diphenylglyeollie    aeid.     See    Benzilic 

acid. 
Diphenylgnanidine,  amino-,  and  ita  re- 
actions ( BuscH  and  Ulmer),  A. ,  i,  578. 
Diphenykt/cfohezanei,  o-,  m-,  and  p- 

(Kursanoff),  a.,  i,  20. 
Diphenylhydroxyformainidine  and    its 

salts  (Bamberorr  and  Tsohirnbe), 

A.,  i,  277;  (Ley),  A.,  i,  446. 
Diphenyliodoniiim  bromocamphorsalph- 

onate  (Peters),  T.,  1359;  P.,  1908, 

184. 
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DiphtnyliodoBiiun  hydroxide  and  salts, 

s-iodonitTo-  ( Willgsrodt  and  Ernst), 

A.,i,17. 
Dipbenylmetliaiie,  critical  constants  and 

molecular  complexity  of  (Guyb  and 

Mallst),  a.,  ii,  195,  SOS. 
Diphenylmethano,    2:2'-<^iamino-,    and 
2:2'-rfinitro-  (Schnitzspahn  ;  Ber- 
tram), A.,  i,  4S6. 

M-bromo-,    action     of,    on    pyridine 
(TSOHITSCHIBABIN),  A.,  i,  S95. 

s-op-diidtTO-  (ScuoRLEMM  er),  A.,i,  435. 

2:2'-<2initro-4:4'-c?iamino-,  and  its  hy- 
drochloride and  sulphate  (Schnitz- 
spahn), A.,  i,  436. 
Diphenylmetliane-SrS'-diearhozylie  aoid, 

A'A'-diominO'f  and  its  salts,  esters,  and 

diacetyl    and    dibenzoyl    derivatives 

(Heller     and    Fiesselmann),    A., 

i,  779. 
Dipbenylmetliyl-aeetamide    and  -bens- 
amide  (Wheeler),  A.,  i,  28. 
Dipbenylmetliylamine,  action  of  thallic 

chloride  on  (Rbnz),  A.,  i,  823. 
Ihpbenylmetliylenediamine     and      its 

platinichloride  (Senier  and  Goodwin), 

T.,283;  P.,  1902,  12. 
BlphenylmetbylplLenylsemitliioeaTb- 

aiide  (Whbelek),  A.,  i,  29. 
1:  ft-Dipbenyl-  3-metliylpyraiole-4-  aio- 

beniene  (Sachs   and    Rohmer),  A., 

i,  837. 
l-Diphenylmethylpyridine,       l-bromo- 

(Tsghitschibabin),  a.,  i,  395. 
l-Diphenylmethylpyiidone  salts  (Tsghit- 
schibabin), A.,  i^  395. 
8:8-DiplLenyl-5-metbylpyrrole    and    its 

-4-earbox^lie  aoid,   ethyl  ester,  and 

4-acyl  derivatives  (KNoRRand  Lanqe), 

A.,  1,  822. 
4:5-Diphenyl-2-methylpyx7ole-8-oarb- 

ozyUe  aoid  and  its  ethyl  ester  and 

salts  (Feist  and  Stbnqer),  A.,  i,  489. 
Dipbenylmetbyltbiooarbamidei 

(Wheeler),  A.,  i,  28. 
Dipbenylmetbylthiooarbimide 

(Wheelkr),  a.,  i,  28. 
]>iphenyl-4:6-e2initro-  l:3-pbenylenedi- 

amine,     O'di&mino-     (Nibtzki     and 

Slaboszewicz),  a.,  i,  126. 
8:4-]>ipbenylcyc/ooota- A>  ''-diene  (Doeb- 

NER),  A.,  i,  599. 
Diphenylogyformamid ine,    di-p-chloro-, 

and  Its  copper  salt  (Bamberobr  and 

Dbstraz),  a.,  i,  539. 
ac-Dipbenyl-a-pentanol    (Soroe),     A., 

i,  379. 
73-Dlphen7l-7-pe]itenoie    aoid   and   its 

salts  (Fighter  and  Mercrens),  A., 

i,  160. 
JHpbenyl-propanes  and  -propylenea,  oa- 

and  a8'  (Rlages),  A.,  i,  668. 


A'Dipbenylpropionylhydraiine       (Jor- 
dan), A.,  i,  58. 
2:5-Diphenylpyraii]ie  (Kunckell   and 
Vossen),  a.,  i,  599. 

di-p-hromo'  and  di-p-chloro-  (Ck)LLET), 
A.,  i,  39. 
l:4-Dipbenylpyrrolidoae-mono-  and  -0:0- 

di-oarboxylio    aeidi    (Conkad    and 

Bbinbagh),  a.,  i,  211. 
CC-I>ipbenylialpbone-i8-metbyUieptane- 

5  one  (Posnbr),  A.,  i,  221. 
Dipbenyltetramethylenebifbromometh- 

yleneaoetio  aoid  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  788. 
Dipbenyltetrametbylenebiemethylene- 

malonio  aoid  and  its  esters  (Ruber), 

A.,i,  617,  785  ;  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  788. 
Dipbenyltetreneoarbozylio  aoid,  dihydr- 

oxyfluorescein   of  (Liebermann  and 

Wolblino),  a.,  i,  647. 
Dipbenyltetrenedioarboxylio   aoid   and 

its  esters,  salts«  anhydride,  amide  and 

imide  (Lanser  and  Halvobsen),  A., 

i,  458. 
Dipbenylthiooyanoaoetio     aoid,     ethyl 

ester  (Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A., 

i,  761. 
Diphenyl-i^-tbiohydantoin  (Wheelbr), 

A.,  i,  28;  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 

A.,  i,  761. 
/9i8-DiphenyltlLiol-7-methylpentane-8- 

one  (Posnbr),  A.,  i,  221. 
DiphenyltbiolBtilbene    (Posnbr),     A., 

i,  220. 
Diphenyl-p-tolylaminotriaiole  (Whbbl- 

ER  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  27. 
Dipbenyl-i)-tolylanenio        compounds 

(MicHAELis  and  Lautbrwald),  A., 

i,  519. 
1:8-Diphenyl- 1:2:4- triaiole  5-mercaptan 

(Wheeler    and     Beardslby),    A., 

i,  503. 
l:5-]>ipbe&yM:2:4-triasole  3-mercaptan 

and  benzoyl  derivative,   3-alkylmer- 

captans,    and    sulphides   (Wheeler 

and  Beardslet),  A.,  i,  602. 
Diphenyloraiine,       constitution       of 

(Agree),  A'.,  i,  243. 
oS-Dipbenylvalerio   aoid,    fi^-dihromo- 

(Thielb  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  158. 
7<-]>iphenylvaIerolaotone  (Fighter  and 

Merokenh),  a.,  i,  160. 
Diphthaliminomlphonal  (Manassb),  A., 

i,  348. 
Diphylline  (Sghlottbrbbgk  and  Wat- 
kins),  A.,  ii,  101. 
IHpioraminoplienol    and    its   reactions 

(Crocker),  A.,  i,  566. 
lUpinylthioearbamide  (v.   Braun  and 

RUMPP),  A.,  i,  275. 
Dipiperidyl -ethane-      and       -propane- 

biaiodomethyl  iodides  (Scholtz),  A., 

i,  836. 
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IHploeoeeiifl,  intravenous  inoculation  of  a, 
from  rheumatic  fever  case«  (Poynton 
and  Paine),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Dipropionyl.     Sec  Diethyl  diketonc. 
s-Jhpropionylliydraiide    (Hille).     A., 

i,  141. 
Dipropionylortlionitrie  aoid  (PicrET  and 

Genequand),  a.,  i,  584. 
o-Dipropozydi^henyltetraliydropyrone 
and   its   ozime    (Posniakofp),    A., 
i,  170. 
2:6-]>ipropozy-qiii]iol     and      -quinone 
(Knoevenaobl   and    BOgrel),    A., 
i,  106. 
Dipropylmalonamide  (Fischer  and  Dil- 

they),  a.  ,  i,  270. 
a7-Dii«opropyltrieftrballylic  aoids 

{nmumetricarhoxylic  acids),  synthesis 
and  dissociation    constants    of,    and 
their    cyano-derivative,    esters,    and 
anhydro-acids   (Bone   and   Sprank- 
LINO),  T.,  29;  P.,  1901,215. 
])i-2-and-4-pyridoyl8neoi]iic  aeidf,  ethyl 
esters  (Pinner,  Donchi,  Drexlek, 
and  Bay),  A.,  i,  176. 
4:4-I>ipyTi]nidyletlLyle]iediamine  and  its 
additive  salts  and  diacetyl  derivative 
(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  498. 
4:4-I>ipyximidylglyoxiiiie  jHffrozidp  (Gab- 
riel and  Colman),  A.,  i,  498. 
DiMeeharidei,  new  synthesis  of  (Fisch- 
er and  Armstrong),  A. ,  i,  746. 
Diaperiion.     See  Photochemistry. 
BistoeiatiBg    oomponndB,    melting    of 

(LiPBURY),  A.,  ii,  242. 
IMMoeiating  power  of  hydrogen  sulphide 

(Skilling),  a.,  ii,  IS. 
Digsooiation  of  acetic  acid  in  chloroform 
solution  (Dawson),  T.,  521  ;  P., 
1906,  69. 
of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  at  different 
temperatures  (Jones  and  Dottolas), 
a.,  ii,  59. 
of   dibasic     acids     (WEascHEiDER), 

A.,  ii,  643. 
of  the  monohvdric  alcohols,  and  their 
ethers    and     metallic    derivatives 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  6. 
of  quaternary  ammonium  salts  (Wsde- 
KIND  and  Oberheide),  A.,  i,  277  ; 
(Wedekind  and  Oechslen),  A., 
i,  892. 
of  carboxyhsemoglobin     (Grj^hant), 

A.,  ii,  98. 
of   the   hydrate   and    alcoholate    of 
chloral  in  solution  (Bruner),  A., 
ii,  305. 
of  ternary   electrolytes   (Drucker), 

A.,  ii,  3. 
of  doable  salts  in  water  (RiMBAcn), 

A.,  ii,  806. 
of  neutral  salts  (Aendt),  A.,  ii,  62. 


Biisooiation  eonftants  of  alkyltriearb- 
allylic  acids  (Bone  and  Sprank- 
LiNo),  T.,37;  P.,  1901,215. 
of  oxalacetic  acid  and  it«  pfaenylhjdr- 
azone  (Jones  and  Richardson), 
T.,  1158;  P.,  1902,  141. 
IHsaoeiatioiimediaaud  inorganic  solvents 

(Walden),  A.,ii,  247. 
DiMOoiation  theory  for  binary  electroly  tes 
and  thermodynamics  (Planck),   A., 
ii,  597. 
Bisiolved  eomponnds,  state  of,  deduced 
from  partition  coefficients  (Hantzsch 
andVAOT),  A.,  ii,  8. 
Diatearopalmitixi  (Hansen),  A.,  i,  389. 
DiatUUtion,  fractional,  as  a  method  of 
Quantitative  analysis  (YouNO   and 
FORTEY),     T.,     752;      P..     1908, 
106. 
simultaneous,    of   two    non-mlacible 
substances  (Charabot  and  Rocaer- 
OLLBS),  A. ,  ii,  552. 
vacnum  (Fischer  and  Harries),  A., 
ii,  491. 
adapter  for  (Patterson),  A. ,  ii,  889. 
pressure  regulator    for  (Bitr.9TYN), 
A.,  ii,  318. 
Distillery    i^aini.      See    Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
DlBulphobenioic   acid    (Hohenemser), 

A.,  i,  629. 
Diaulpbonei  (Posnbr),  A.,  i,  220,  296, 

622. 
DiBulphonic  oUorides,  aliphatic,  inter- 
action of,  with  aromatic  amino-com- 
pounds  (Autenrieth  and  Ritbolph), 
A.,i,22. 
Dithionie  aeid.    See  under  Sulphur. 
A-IH-a-thiophenoarbamide  (Ourtius  and 

Thyssen),  a.,  i,  305. 
DitbymolTlamine    and  its  mono-  and 
di -ethyl  ethers  (Decker  and  y.  Solo- 
NINA),  A.,  i,  767. 
Di-o-      and      -p-tolnenaanlpheiiiiniiaa 
(Farbwerke  vorm.  Meistbr,  Lucius, 
k  Brunino),  a.,  i,  864. 
8:5-Di-o-tolnidino-l-isopropylb«nio4iiiB- 

one,  6-bromo-  (Boters),  A.,  i,  474. 
IH-p-toluoyl  nitrogen  ehloride  (Chat- 

taway),  p.,  190I,  166. 
4:4'-I>itolyl,     2:2'-£r»nitro-     (TJllmann 
and  Forqan),  A.,  i,  89  ;  (Ullmann), 
A.,  i,  435. 
Di-p-tolyUfiaminodihydrozydiplieByl- 
methane  (Gnehm  and  Vxillon),  A., 
i,  288. 
IH-j^-tolylearbamide  and  its  acetyl  deriv- 
ative (Bamberger  and  Dbstrae),  A., 
i,  589. 
Di-o-tolyldUurdraioneeyaaoaMtie  a«ld» 
esters,  ana  their  dialkyl  derivatives 
(Favrel),  a.,  i,  830. 
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Di-o-tolyldihydraionemalonio  aoid  and 

its  esters  (Favrel),  A.,  i,  507. 
Di-o-    and   -jt^-tolylfonnainidineB,    reac- 
tion of,  with  ethyl  acetoacetate,  and 

with  ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Dains),  A., 

i,  603. 
Di-op-tolylgnanidine     (Heller      and 

Bauer),  A.,  i,  445. 
Bi-p-tolylgoanidine,  amino-  (BuscH  and 

Ulmer),  a.,  i,  574. 
IMp-tolyliodonium  salts  (Petrbs),  T., 

1858  ;  P.,  1903,  184. 
Di-o-,  -77i-,and  -  j^'tolylmethylenediammes 

(Sbnier  and  Goodwin),  T.,  283  ;  P., 

1902,  12. 
Di-o-  and  -//-tolylmethylonediliydroxyl- 

amines  (Bamberger  and  Destraz), 

a.,  i,  539. 
Di-j^-tolyloxyformami di ne,   copper    salt 

and  hydrochloride  (Bamberger  and 

Destraz),  a.,  i,  538. 
2:6-Di-j9-tolylpyraBine  (Kunckell  and 

Vossen),  a.,  i,  599. 
Dittmaiita    in    Australian    bat    guano 

(MacIvor),  a.,  ii,  460. 
Ditrimethylenedipiperidylinm   bromide 

and  its  salts  (Sgholtz),  A.,  i,  835. 
DiureiiB  (Halbet),  A.,  ii,  275. 

saline  (Cushny),  A.,  ii,  276. 

See  also  Uiine. 
BivrethanepyruTie  aeid  and  its  ethyl 

ester  (Simon),  A.,  i,  14. 
Dinretio  action  of  isotonic  salt  solutions 

(Haake  and  Spiro),  A.,  ii,  416. 
Dii^Taleryl  and  its  dioxime  (PoNzio), 

A.,  i,  134. 
tf-DlTaleryllLydraiide       (Hille),      A., 

i,  142. 
Sizantliozoiiium  salts  (Werner),  A., 

i,51. 
8:6-Di-j»-xylidiiio-l-t9apropylbenioqiiin- 

one,  6-bromo-  (Boters),  A.,  i,  474. 
Di-a5-m-xylyldiketoplperasin6  (Kuhara 

and  Chikashig^),  A.,  i,  227. 
Di-m-    and    -jj-zylylethylenedlBolphone 

(Trooer  and  Budde),  A.,  i,  775. 
Di-m-zylylformamidine,    and  its   salts 

(Daixs),  a.,  i,  602. 
Di-p-xyly Ifonaami  d  ine,  action  of  ethyl 

acetoacetate  on  (Dains),  A.,  i,  603. 
Dizylylmethylenediamineand  itsplatini- 

chloride  and  nitro-derivatives  (Sbnier 

and  Goodwin),  T.,  284  ;  P.,  1908, 12. 
DM:8:4-     and     •l:4:8-zylylmethylene- 

dihydrozylaminei   (Bamberger  and 

Destraz),  A.,  i,  539. 
Pi-m-  and  -p-zylylozyformamidinei  and 

their  copper  salts  (Bamberger  and 

Destraz),  A.,  i,  539. 
Doeoiane  (Mabery),  A.,  i,  734. 
dieydoJMiBoatritiLt     (Doebner),     A., 

i,  598. 

LXXXII.  ii. 


Dogs,  calcium  and  magnesium  in  (Aloy), 
A.,  ii,  618. 
ammonia  in  the  blood  and  organs  of 
(HorodySski,      Salaskin,      and 
Zaleski),  a.,  ii,  516. 
glycurouic  acid  in  the  blood  of  (Lu- 
pine and  Boulud),  a.,  ii,  619. 
acid  poisoning  in  (Spiro),  A.,  ii,  37. 
new-bom,  gastric  digestion  in  (Gme- 

lin),  a.,  ii,  571. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Dolerophanite    as   a    furnace   product 

(Strandmark),  a.,  ii,  666. 
Dolomite  from  Hungary  (Loczka),  A., 
ii,  89. 
composition    of    (Arsandaux),    A., 
ii,  829. 
Dopplerite  (Immendorff),  A.,  ii,  665. 
Dorstenia  Brasiliensia  and  D,  Klaijuaiuif 
composition  of  the  roots  of  (Heckel 
and  Sculagdenhauffen),  A.,  ii,  101. 
Douglas  At.     See  Pacudotsuga  taxi/olio. 
Drainage      water.      See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Draper  effect  (Mellor  and  Anderson), 

T..  414;  P.,  1902,  32. 
Drinking  water.     See  Water. 
Drying  apparatus  under  reduced  pres- 
sure al   high   temperatures  (Preul), 
A.,  ii,  202. 
Dofrenoysite  (Solly  and  Jackson),  A., 

ii,  403. 
Durene,  critical  constants  and  molecular 
complexity  of  (Guye  and  Mallet), 
A.,  ii,  195,  303. 
action  of  bromine  on  (v.  Korczynski), 
A.,  i,  274. 
Dorylene   cfibromide,    glycol,  and    di- 

acetate  (v.  Kobgzynski),  A.,  i,  274. 
Dyeing,    theory   of  (v.    Baeyer   and 
Villioer),      a.,     i,     880,     769; 
(Knecht),  a.,  i,  387  ;  (Gnehm  and 
Kaufler;   v.   Georgievics),    A., 
i,   635;  (Zacuariah),  A.,  i,   635, 
725  ;  (Ebbrle  and  Ulffers),  A., 
i,  636. 
the  solution  theory  of  (Brown  and 
McCrae),  a.,  ii,  128. 
.  with    mordants   (Liebekmann),    A., 
'     i,  475. 
a-tsoDypnopinaleolin,  action  of  heat  on 
(Delacbe),  a.,  i,  774. 


Sarth-nnt  oil.    See  Arachis  oil. 
seedS)   transformation    of   fattf   sub- 
stances into  sugar  in  germinating 
(Maz6),  a.,  ii,  346. 
Barthf,  rare,  spcctnn  of  (Lanolet),  A., 
ii,  189. 
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Xarthl,  Tare,  ][>lace  of  the  metals  ef  the, 
in  the  penodic  system  (Steeld),  A., 
ii,  79  ;  (Brauneb),  A.,  ii,  312. 
error  of  the  "sulphate  method''  (for 
the    determination   of  the   atoimc 
weights  of  the  (Braunbr  and  Pay- 
LfcEK),  T.,  1248 ;  P.,  1901,  63. 
doable  salts  of  the,  with  bismuth,  iso- 
morphism      of      (BODMAN),       A., 
ii,  607. 
precipitation  and  separation  of  the,  by 
aromatic    bases   (Jefferson),    A., 
ii,  534. 
separation   of,    from    monasite   sand 

(Drossbach),  a,  ii,  659. 
separation  of  cerium  from  a  mixture  of 

(Meter  and  Koss),  A.,  ii,  262. 
of  the  yttrium  group,  separation  of 
the    (Dennis    and    Dales),    A., 
ii,  456. 
See  also  Gerite  metals. 
Ebony,    green,    colouring    matters    of 
(Perkin  and  Brioob),  T.,  210;  P., 
1909,  11. 
Segonine,  and  its  additive  compounds 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  806. 
the  optical  function  of  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms   in  (Gadamrr),  A., 
i,  174. 
Behinoderm  embryos,  action  of  atropine 
and  pilocarpine  on  (Mathews),  A, 
ii,  96. 
Xelogites   f^om   the    Aiguilles   Rouges 

(Joukowsky),  a.,  ii,  214. 
Sgg-albumin.    See  Albumin. 
Sggs,crows', white  of,crystalline  albumin 
from  the  (Worms),  A.,  i,  65. 
fishes,  amount  of  nitrogen  in,  during 

incubation  (Leybne)«  A.,  ii,  333. 
frogs'  (Kolb),  a.,  ii,  152. 
hens',  fat  of  (Thorpe),  A,  ii,  96. 
iron  in  (Hartuno),  A.,  ii,  618. 
sea  urchins',  prolongation  of  the  life 
of,  bY  potassium  cyanide  (Loeb 
and  Lewis),  A.,  ii,  151. 
and  embryos,   effect  of   potassium 
cyanide  and  of  lack  of  oxygen  on 
(Lton),  a.,  ii,  333. 
Xgg-whitOy  coagulable   components   of 
(Lanostbin),  a,  i,  65. 
fibrinogenons  substance  in  (Gautier), 
A,  u,  622. 
Bgff-yolk,  composition  of  (Thorpe),  A., 

ii,  95 ;  (Malcolm),  A,  li,  152. 
BlaBolite-fyoiiites  in  Matbas  (Holland), 

A,  ii,  148. 
Bftftin  in  elastic  tissue  (Richards  and 

Gisa),  A.,  i,  410. 
Sldorbmy,  red,  oil  of  the  (Bybrs  and 

Hopkins),  A,  ii,  685. 
Sldor  pith,  constituents  of  (Browns  and 
ToLLSNs),  A.,  ii,  420. 


ELBCTROCJHfcWlSt'Kt  1— 

EloctrochemistiXf  theory  of  (Kernst), 

A,  ii,  192. 
of  double  'Salts    (Kistiakowsky), 

A,  ii,  121. 
Acoumulators,    lead,    estimation    of 
acetic    acid    in    (Formsnti),    A., 
ii,  363. 
Cells,      acid  I  alkali  | ,      electrolytic 

actions   deYeloped   by  (Berthe- 

lot),  a,  ii,  647. 
chlorine  hydrogen  gas,  E.M.F.  of 

(MOllbr),  a.,  ii,  298. 
containing  chromic  chloride,  change 

of  E.M.F.  in   (Mazzuochelli), 

A,  ii,  119. 
Clark,  inversion  of  zinc  sulphate  in 

(Barnes  and  Cooke),  A.,  ii,  486. 
concentration,  with  immiscible  sol- 
vents (Riesenfeu)),|A.,  ii,  694. 

E.M.F.  of,  osmotic  pressure  of 
solutions  calculated  from  the 
(GoDLEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  445. 

E.M.F.  of  an  amalgam,  new  ex- 
pression for  the  (Haber),  A., 
li,  638. 
Daniell,   variation  of  the   E.M.F. 

and  of  the  temperature  coefficient 

of,  with  the  concentration  of  zinc 

sulphate  (Chaitdibr),  A,  ii,  239. 
galvanic,  and  the  phase  rule  (Reim- 

DERS),  A.,  ii,  639. 
gas,  E.M.F.  of  (Boss),  A,  ii,  68, 

876;  (CzEPiNSKi),   A.,  ii,   298; 

(LoRENZ),  A.,  ii,  485. 
Grove's  gas,  secondary  reactions  in 

(v.  Biron),  a,  ii,  1. 
the  nitrogen  hydrogen  gas  (Bavr), 

A.,  ii,  239. 
oxidation  and  reduction,  theory  of 

(Frsdenhaoen),  a.,  ii,  238. 
founded  on  the  reciprocal  action  of 

oxidising   and    reducing   Hqnids 

(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  375, 376, 439, 

546. 
voltaic,  polarisation  in  (Bbrtbxlot), 

A,  ii,  439. 
Conductivity  of  liquid  dielectrics  under 

the  influence  of  radium  or  Rontgen 

radiations  (Cubib),  A.,   ii,  298; 

(Tommasina),  a.,  ii,  438. 
of  concentrated  solutions  of  electro- 
lytes (Jones  and  Gxtman),  A., 

u,  489. 
of  mixtures  of  electrolytes  (Sabat), 

A,  ii,  691. 
of  solutions  of  mixed  electrolytes 

(Wolf),  A.,  ii,  299. 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  electrolytes 

consisting  of  univaientiona(KoHi«- 

rausch  and  y.  Stbikwbhr),  A. , 

u,  487. 
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Electrochemistry  :— 
CondaetlTity  of  solveuts  and  solutions 

and  the  influence  of  temperature 

on  it  (Evershkim),  A.,  ii,  596. 
andatomic  heat  of  metals  (Streintz), 

A.,  ii,  595. 
of  solutions  of  barium  bromide  and 

iodide,  and  of  calcium  bromide, 

chloride,  and  iodide  (de  Coppet 

and  MULLER),  A.,  ii,  488. 
of  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides 

in  glycerol  (Di  CiOMUO),  A.,  ii,  3. 
of   some  acids   and    esters  (Weg- 

scheider),  a.,  i,  617,  618. 
of  a-,   $',  y-f   and   5-halogen    de- 
rivatives of  fatty  acids  (Lichty), 

A.,  i,  201. 
of  chloro-  and  bromo-nitrobeozoic 

acids  (HoLLEMAN  and  de  Brv  yn), 

A.,  i,  94. 
of  solutions  in  ethyl  bromide  (Plot- 

nikopf),  a.,  ii,  639. 
of      ferric      organic      compounds 

(Hantzsch    and     Desch),    A., 

i,  708. 
of  nitrobenzene  solutions  of  iodine 

and    potassium  iodide  (Dawson 

and  Gawler),  T.,  532  ;  P.,  1902, 

70. 
of  flames  and  gases  (de  Hehptinne), 

A.,  ii,  119. 
of  animal  tissues  (Galeotti),  A., 

ii,  676. 
Gontaot  eleotrioity  (Knoblauch),  A., 

ii,  117. 
Current,  syntheses  by  means  of  the 

(Lob),  a.,  i,  3. 
intensity,    relation    between,    and 

manifestation  of  electrolysis  (Ber- 

thblot),  a.,  ii,  591. 
lines,  dispersion  of,  in  electrolytes 

(Pfanhauser),  a.,  ii,  3. 
Dieleotrie  eonstantt,  improved  appar- 
atus   for    the    measurement    of 

(Drudb),  a.,  ii,  439. 
of  pure  solvents  (Schlundt),   A., 

ii;2. 
of  solvents  and  solutions,  and  the 

influence  of   temperature   on    it 

(Eyebsheim),  A^,  ii,  596. 
in  relation  to  refractive  indices  of 

nitrogen  compounds  (van  Aubbl), 

A.,  ii.  373. 
of  paraffins  (Hormell),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Bieleotriet,  liquid,  conductivity  of, 
under  the  influence  of  radium  or 
Rdntgon  radiations  (Curie),  A., 
ii,  298;  (Tommasima),  A.,  ii,  438. 
Sleotro-afflnity  as  a  basis  for  the 
systematisation  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds (Locke),  A.,  ii,  240 ;  (Abego 
and  BoDLAifDER),  A.,  ii,  642. 


Elect KocHEMisTRY  :-- 
Slectrooapillary  curve,  asymmetry  of 
(van  Laar),  a.,  ii,  640. 
proi)erties    of   some    organic    com- 
pounds (GouY),  A.,  ii,  194,  487. 
Eleotrie  diMharge,  formation  of  ozone 
by    the    (de    Hemptinne),    A., 
ii,  252. 
high  pressure,  action  of,  on  bromine 
(Kellner),  a.,  ii,  649. 
Eleetrioal  disoharging  aotion  of  the 
decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
by  light  (D'Arcy),  A.,  u,  297. 
Eleotrioal  re«iitanoe,increa8e  of,  caused 
by   alloying    iron   with   various 
elements  (Barrett),  A.,  ii,  377. 
of  steel  and  pure  iron  (Benedicks), 

A.,  ii,  439. 
metallic    sulphides    (Guinchant), 

A.,  ii,  486. 
of  blood  serum  (Domgier  and  Le- 
saoe),  a.,  ii,  411. 
Electric  ipark,  decomposition  of  water 
vapour  by  the  (Chapman  and  Lid- 
bury),  T.,  1301 ;  P.,  1902,  183. 
Electrical   wavei,    influence   of,    on 
chemical    action    (Lenofeld    and 
Ransou),  a.,  ii,  4. 
Electrical  properties  of  alloys  of  cobalt 
and  copper  (Reich ardt),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Electrochemical  behaviour  of  sulphur 
(Kuster),  a.,  ii,  640. 
equivalent  of  silver  (Richards  and 
Hbimrod),  a.,  ii,  592;  (Leduc), 
A.,  ii,  593. 
studies  with  acetylene  (Billitzer), 
A.,  ii,  439. 
Electrode,  hydrogen,  depolarisation  of 
the,  by  aromatic  compounds  (Pan- 
CHAUD  DE  Bottens),  A.,  ii,  487. 
Electrode    potentialB   (Habbr),    A., 

ii,  192. 
Anodes,  carbon,  behaviour  of,  in  the 
electrolysis    of    alkali    chlorides 
(Sproesbeb),  a.,  ii,  193. 
of  platinum  and  of  platinum-iridium, 
Dehaviour  of,  in  the  electrolysis 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (Bran),  A., 
ii,  442. 
soluble,  formation  of  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates by  means  of  electrolysis 
with  (Le  Blanc  and  Bindsched- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  442. 
Cathodes,  disintegration  and  pulver- 
isation of  (Haber  and  Sack),  A., 
ii,  441 ;  (Haber),  A.,  ii,  688. 
of  lead  and  mercury,  reducing  action 
of,   in  solutions  containing   sul- 
phuric acid  (Tafel  and  Schmii^z), 
A.,  ii,  442. 
Electrolysis,  laws  of,  of  the  vapours  of 
alkali  salt  (WlLt^uN),  A.,  ii,  640. 
00— 2 
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Electbochemistry  :— 
Slectrolyiis,  Faraday's  law  and   its 

range   of    validity    (Bosk),    A., 

ii,  299. 
relation  between  current  intensity 

and  manifestation  of  (Berthelot), 

A.,  ii,  591. 
behayiour    of    diaphragms   during 

(Hittorf),  a.,  ii,  69. 
of  aqueous  solutions  with  platinised 

electrodes  (Foerster  and  Frie^s- 

ner),  a.,  ii,  488. 
of  fused  salts  (Lorenz),  A.,  ii,  591, 

640  ;  (Bodlander),  A. ,  ii,  640. 
of    solutions    of    alkali    chlorides, 
current  and  energy  efficiencies 
obtained  in  the  (Foerster  and 
Muller),  a.,  ii,  240. 

with  carbon  anodes  (Sfroesser), 
A.,  ii,  193. 

with  platinised  electrodes  (Foer- 
ster and  MOller),  A.,  ii,  640. 
of    aluminium    bromide    in    ethyl 

bromide  solution  (Plotnikoff), 

A.,  ii,  639. 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  iodide  in 

solution    in    liquefied    ammonia 

(MoiflSAN),  A.,  u,  71. 
of  hypochlorous  acid  and  its  salts 

(Foerster    and    MOller),    A., 

ii,  642. 
of    silver     nitrate    (Leduc),    A., 

ii,'  592. 
of  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  formation 

of  alcohols  and  aldehydes  by  the 

(Hofer  and  Moest),  A.,  i.  786. 
of  organic  acids,  history  of  (Bunge), 

A.,  i,  838. 
of  mixtures  of  acetone  and  hydro- 

bromic  acid  and  of  acetone  and 

hydrochloric  acid  (Richard),  A., 

i,  133. 
of    acetylene    or    acetylides    (BiL- 

litzer),  a.,  ii,  593. 
of  antimony  potassium  tartrate  (v. 

Hemhelmayr),  a.,  ii,  459. 
of  n-methylgranatonine  (Picoinini), 

A.,  i.  488. 
of   histon   aud*uucleohiston   salts 

(HuiSKAMP),  A.,  i,  382. 
Eleetrolytes,  conductivity  of  mixtures 

of  (Sabat),  a,,  ii,  591. 
conductivity  of  solutions  of  mixed 

(Wolf),  A.,  ii,  299. 
consisting  of  univalent  ions,   con- 
ductivity of  aqueous  solutions  of 

(  Eohl&ausch  and  v.  Steinwsh  r), 

A.,  ii,  487. 
lowering  of  the  freezing  point  and 

electrical    conductivity    of    con- 
centrated solutions  of  (Jones  and 

Gktmam),  a.,  ii,  489. 


Electrochemistry  :— 
Sleotrolytei,    determination    of    the 

freezing  point  depression  constant 

for(HKBB),  A.,ii,  443. 
dispersion  of  current  lines  in  (Pfan- 

hauser),  a.,  ii,  8. 
retrograde  diffusion  of  (Thovsbt), 

A.,  ii,  445. 
precipitation  of  colloids  by  (Whit- 
ney and  Obsb),  A.,  ii,  65. 
binarv,  the  dissociation  theory  for, 

and  thermodynamics  (Planck), 

A.,  ii,  597. 
ternary,  dissociation  of  (Dbucker), 

A.,  ii,  3. 
Electrolytic  action  of  a  pile,  detection 

of  the  (Berthblot).  A.,  ii,  440. 
Electrolytic  dissociation,  theory  of, 
and    instantaneous  chemical    reac- 
tions (Kahlenbero),  a.,  ii,  301. 
Electrolytic    extraction   of    copper, 

theory  of  the  (Egli),  A.,  ii,  323. 
Electrolytic   formation  of  alloys  of 

magnesium  and  nickel  (Cobhn), 

A.,  ii,  660. 
of    chlorates    and     hypochlorites, 

current   and    eneigy    effidenciea 

obtained  in  the  (Foerster  and 

MCller),  a.,  ii,  240. 
of    hydroxylamine    (Tafel),     A., 

ii,  559. 
of    periodic    acid    (Muller    and 

Fribdberger),  a.,  ii,  556. 
of  lead  (Linn),  A.,  ii,  475. 
of  lead  dioxide  (Chemische  Fabrik 

Grisbheim-Elektron),    a.,    ii, 

322. 
of    colloidal    mercury   and    other 

metals  (Billitzer),  A.,  il,  454. 
of    metals   of   the    oerinm   group 

(MuTHM  ANN,  Hofer,  and  Weiss), 

A.,  ii,  262. 
of  persulphates  without  a  diaphragm 

(Muller  and  Friedberger),  A., 

ii,  450. 
of     dithionates     (Foerster    and 

Friessner),  a.,  ii,  488. 
of    benzaldehyde    (Nithack),    A., 

i,  291. 
of    bromoform     (Coughlin),    A., 

i,  197. 
Electrolytic  oxidation  of  naphthalene 

(Panohaud   de   Bottens),    a., 

i,  752. 
of  pyruvic  acid  (Rockwell),  A., 

i,  740. 
of  jp-toloic  acid  (Labilardt),   A., 

i,  289. 
Electrolytic  phenomena  at  the  mihm 
of    separation     of    two    solvents 
(Nbrnst    and   Ribsekfeld),    A., 
ii,  594 ;  (Hittobf),  A.,  ii,  642. 
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Electeochemistry  :— 
Sleetrolytie  rodnetion  of  brucine  and 

of  stTYchnme  (Tafel  and  Nau- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  58. 
of     camphorimide     (Tafel     and 

Eckstein),  A.,  i,  43. 
of  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  add  (Tafel), 

A.,  ii,  559. 
of       aromatic        nitro-componnds 

(PiNNOW),  A.,  i,  671. 
of     2:2'-£?initrodiphenyl      (Wohl- 

fahrt),  a.,  i,  509. 
of  ozimes  and  phenylhjdrazones  in 

sulphuric     acid      (Tafel     and 

Pfeffermann),  a.,  i,  498. 
of  pyrroles  (Dennstedt),  A.,  i,  488. 
of  cyclic  ureides  (Tafel  and  Reindl), 

A.,  i,  15. 
Eleotrolytie    lyntheiis   of   ammonia 

(de  Hemptinne),  a.,  ii,  450. 
Electromotive    behayioiir    of    hypo- 
chlorous       and       chloric       acids 
(MOller),  a.,  ii,  591. 
EleetromotiTe   force,    researches    on 

(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  440. 
of  electrolytic  cells,  influence  of  the 

addition  of  a  salt  with  one  similar 

ion  on  the  (Sackur),  A.,  ii,  121. 
influence    of   increase    of,    on    the 

formation  of  ozone  (Cha8.sy),  A., 

ii,  486. 
of    metals     in    cyanide    solutions 

(Christy),  A.,  ii,  198,  440. 
lom,  is  the  action  of,  a  function  of 

the  electrical  charge  ?  (Loeb),  A., 

ii,  675. 
complex,  existence  of  (Steele),  A., 

ii,  241. 
temperature  coefficients  of  the,  in 

water  (Kohlrausch),  A.,  ii,  489. 
apparatus     for     determining    the 

relative  velocities  of  (Mather), 

A.,  ii,  800. 
measurement    of    the    electrolytic 

diffusion,  transport  numbers,  and 

mobility  of  (Stran eg).  A.,  ii,  241. 
numbers  of,  in  metallo-ammonium 

compounds      (Petersen),      A., 

ii,  126. 
antitoxic  eflcct  of  (Neilson),  A., 

ii,  621. 
influence  of  valency  on  the  antitoxic 

action  of  (Loeb),  A.,  ii,  162,  219. 
lonie  coefficient  of  nitric  acid  (Veley 

and  Manlry),  A.,  ii,  816. 
mobility,  apparatus  for  the  demon- 
stration   and    determination    of 

(Abego),  a.,  ii,  194. 
phenomena  exhibited  by  triphenyl- 

methane        colouring       matters 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  717. 


Electrochemistry  :— 

Ionic  velocities  in  aqueous  solution, 

measurement  oT  (Steele),  A., 

ii,  241 ;  (Abeqo  and  Gaub),  A., 

ii,  442. 

in     a    flame     containing     salts 

(Moreau),  a.,  ii,  593. 
relative,  of  ions  of  silver  nitrate 
in   solutions  of  pyridine   and 
acetonitrile    (Schlxtndt),    A., 
ii,  492. 
lonisation,  ionic  velocities,  and  atomic 
sizes  (Sutherland),  A.,  ii,  800. 
of  air  (Barus),  A.,  ii,  59. 
of  cuprous  haloids  (Bodlander  and 

Storbeok),  a.,  ii,  502,  607. 
spontaneous,  of  gases  (Wilson),  A., 
ii,  240. 
loniied  gases,  researches  on  (Lano- 

evin),  a.,  ii,  301. 
PolariMtion  in  voltaic  cells  (Berthe- 
lot), A.,  ii,  489. 
cathodic,  and  formation  of  alloys 

(Coehn),  a.,  ii,  2. 
galvanic,  transmission  of,  through 
platinum    and    palladium   plates 
(Nernst    and     Lessing),     A., 
ii,  689. 
Bepolarisation  of  the  hydrogen  elec- 
trode   by   aromatic    compounds 
(Panchaitd   de    Bottens),    a., 
ii,  487. 
cathodic      (Billitzer),      A.,      ii, 
489. 
Potentialf  of  alloys,  and  the  formation 
of  superficial  layers  (Haber  and 
Sack),  A.,  ii,  441  ;  (Haber),  A., 
ii,  638. 
of  ozone  (Gbafenberg),  A.,  ii,  449. 
AmalgAm  potentials,  and  the  question 
whether      metals      dissolved       in 
mercury  are  monoatomic  (Haber), 
A.,  ii,  638. 
Diseharge  potential  of  hydrogen  at 
a    mercury   cathode    (Coehn    and 
Neumann),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Bednotion-potential     of     aldehydes 

(Baur),  a.,  i,  77. 
Potential  differences  in  vapours  and 
in     some     solid    electrolytes     (v. 
Hasslinoer),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Transport  numbers   of  ions   during 
electrolysis  (Hittorf),  A.,  ii,  58. 
of  salts,  in  phenol,  determination  of 
the  (Nernst  and  Rif^enfeld  ; 
Riesenfeld),  a.,  ii,  594. 
of  very  dilute  solutions  (Steele  and 
Denisox),   T.,   456;    P.,    1902, 
29. 
Voltameter  {coitlometer),  accuracy  of 
the     improved     (Richards     and 
Heimrod),  a.,  ii,  592. 
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lleiiieiits,  origin  of  the  (Heli^trom), 

A.,  ii,  128. 
relations  of  the  (REYNOLBe),  T.,  612. 
classification  of  the  (Armstrong),  A., 

ii,  553. 
periodic  classification  of  the  (Biltz), 

A.,  ii,  201. 
the  periodic  system    of  the   (Stakj- 

MVLLER),  A.,  ii,  129. 
properties    of,    in    illation    to    their 

atomic  mass  (Ramaoe),  A.,  ii,  545. 
Xlemi,  varions,  constituents  of  (Tschirch 

and  Creher),  A.,  i,  812. 
Xmbryo-ohemieal  investigations 

(Levene),  a.,  ii,  833. 
Emerald    from    the    Uralian    Emerald 
Mines  (Zbmjatrchensky),  A.,  ii,  29. 
Emtiliin  (Heut),  A.,  i,  252. 
Enantiomorphifm  of  camplior  compounds 

(MiNGUiN),  A.,  i,  798. 
Xiuuitiotropj  of  tin  (Cohek),  A.,  ii,  266. 
EnterokinaM  (Camus),  A.,  ii,  614. 
in  snake    venom    (Delezbnxe),   A., 

ii,  680. 
Energy  yalne  of  diet  in  man  (Rubker), 

A.,  ii,  158. 
SBiTme  aotion  (Brown),  T.,  373 ;  P., 
1M2,  41 ;  (Brown  and  Glendinnino), 
T.,  888;  P.,  1902,43. 
Snijmet,    nature   of  (Bokorny),   A., 

i,  128. 
in  leucocytes  and  lymph  glands  which 

favour    tr3rptic    activity    (Delez- 

enne),  a.,  li,  616. 
in  germinating  seeds  (Bokorny),  A., 

ii,  418. 
from  malt,  isolation  of  (Lintner),  A., 

i,  847. 
conversion    of  pancreatic    zymogens 

into  (Vernon),  A.,  ii,  162. 
action    of    heat    on    (Beebe),     A., 

i,  655. 
action  of  sunlight  on  (Emmerlin(}), 

A.,  i,  195. 
action  of,  on  each  other  (  Wr6bt.ewski, 

Bednarski,  and  Wojczynski),  A., 

i,  196. 
action  of,  on  gentiobiose  (Bourquelot 

and Hi^rissry),  A.,  i,  744. 
action  of,  on  hemicellnloscs  (GrOss), 

A.,  i,  713. 
decomposition    of   carbohydrates    by 

(Clemm),  a.,  i,  348. 
hydrolysis  of  acid  amides  and  anilides 

by  (Gonkermann),  A.,  i,  512. 
oxidation     of   propylene   glycol     by 

(Kling),  a.,  1,  8. 
diastatic,     of    the    suprarenal    bo<1y 

(Croftan),  a.,  ii,  465. 
digestive,  chemical  nature  of  (Frte- 

DENTHAL    and     Miyamota),     a., 

i,  655. 


Eniymei,  digestive,  of  some  Lepidoptm 
(Sawamuea),  a.,  ii,  678. 
fibrin,  time  law  of  the  (Fitli>),    A-, 

ii,  675. 
inorganic  (McIntosh),  A.,  ii,  310. 
pancreatic,  synthetic  action  on  dextn»e 

with  (Hill),  A.,  ii,  515. 
proteid-dissolving,  in  malt  (Eh rich), 

A-,  1,252. 
proteolytic,    of   Nepenthes    (Vines), 
A.,  u,  165. 
of    the    spleen     (Leathes),     A., 

ii,  615. 
of  the    thymus    (Kutschkr),    A., 
u,  153. 
tryptic,     production     of,     from     it* 
;  zymogen  (Bellamy),  A.,  ii,  153. 

Sniymes.     See  also  :— 
!       Catalase. 
I       Chymosin. 
Diastases. 
Emulsin. 
I       Enterokinase. 

Erepsin. 
'       Hydrogenases. 
'       Invertase. 

Jacquemase. 
I       Kinases. 
Lipase. 
Maltase. 
Oxydases. 
Papain. 
Papayotin. 
Pectinase. 
Pepsin. 
Peptase. 
Philothion. 
Reductases. 
Rennet. 
Rennin. 
Superoxydases. 
Trypsin. 
Tyrosinase. 
Zymase. 
Zjrmolysin. 
Xosin,  iodo-,  as  an  indicator  in   volu- 
metric analysis    (Glucksmann),   A., 
ii,  473. 
Epidote  from  Phillippopel  (Koya^),  A., 
ii,  328. 
from    Phippsburg,     Maine     (Hille- 
brand),  a.,  ii,  463. 
Epiosine  and  its  identity  with  4:5-di- 
phenylene-1  -methyliminoazole 
(Vahlen),  a.,  i,  727. 
physiological  action  of  (Vahlbn),  A., 
1,  818. 
Epithelium,  ciliated,    action    of   fluor- 
escent materials  on  (Jagobson),    A., 
ii,  38. 
Epiomite    from   German    East    Africa 
(BoRNHARDT  and  KOhn),  a.,  ii,  667. 
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Bqaation  of  flaida,  numerical  studies  on 
the  (Mallet  and   Fridebich),  A., 
ii,  644. 
Equilibrium  :— 
Phase  rnla,  application  of  the,  to  the 
fiising  points  of  copper,  gold,  and 
silver  (Richards),  A.,  ii,  455. 
Xqailibriam  between  a  solid  and  its 
saturated     solution    at     yariotis 
temperatures  (Lumsdbn),  T.,  363; 
P.,  1902,  31. 
in  Bj^tems  of  three  oomponents,  the 
formation  of   two  liquid   phases 
being  possible  (Mberburo),  A., 
ii,  495. 
in  the  system — sodium  carbonate, 
ethyl  alcohol,  and  water  (  Kbtner), 
A.,  ii,  308. 
heterogeneous,  between  mixed  iso- 
morphons   crystals   of   hydrated 
salts  (Bruni  and  Metebhoffer), 
A.,  ii,  308. 
Tenuurj  lystemi,   synthetic  analysis 
in  (Browne),  A.,  ii,  648. 
folding  point  curves  in  (Schbeine- 
MAKERS),  A.,  ii,  61. 
Phases,  solid,  synthetic   analysis   of 

(Bancboft),  a.,  ii«  495. 
Vapour  phaae,  composition  of  the,  in 
tne    system,    water-acetone-phenol 
(Sohreikbmakbrs),    a.,    ii,    248, 
880,  599. 
XquUibriun,  ohemioal.    See  AflLnity. 
Srepfin  (Cohnhbim),  A.,  ii,  413,  673. 
presence  of,  in  the  intestinal  juice  of 

do^  (Salaskin),  a.,  ii,  571. 
functions  of  (OoHNHEiM ),  A.,  ii,  93. 
action  of,  on  abrin  and  toxins  (Siebeb 
and   Sohumoff-Sihonowski),  A., 
U,  680. 
Srgot  of  rjre  (GuiiDBAs),  A.,  ii,  162. 
"Ibrika,"  isomerides  of  the  base  of  the 
dye  (ScHULTZ  and  Tichomiroff),  A., 
i,  401. 
Erjthritol,  magnetic  rotation  of  (Pbr- 
kin),  T.,187;.  P.,  1901,  256. 
action  of  selenyl  chloride  on  (Chabri^ 
and  Jacob),  A.,  i,  657. 
^Br7thritol,  synthesis  and  properties  of 

(Maquenne),  a.,  i,  131. 
c^-Xrythroaio  aoid,  and  its  salts  (Mor- 
rell  and  Crofts),  T.,  668  ;  P.,  1902, 
55 ;  (Mobbell),  A.,  i,  581. 
i-BTTthrnloeephenvlmethylotaione 

(Neubero),  a.,  1,  660. 
Ssmexmldaite  from  Esmeralda  Co.^  Ne- 
vada  (Eakle   and   Schallbe),    A., 
ii,  218. 
Xaterilloation  of  acids   with    phenols 
(Bakunin),  a.,  i,  870. 
quantitative,  of  alcohols  and  phenols 
CVbrlbt  and  Bolsino),  A.,  li,  54. 


Bsterifloation  of  phosphorous  acid  by 
glycerol   and  glycol  (CABRii),    A., 
i,  131. 
of  a5-di-  and   poly-basic  acids  (Weg- 
SCHBIDBB),  A.,  i,  617,  618,  619, 620  ; 
(Wegscheider  and    Piesen),   A., 
i,  619. 
ill  plants,  mechanism  of  (Charabot 
and  Hi^bert),  A.,  ii,  99. 
Esters,  synthesis  of,  by  the  action  of 
magnesium  organic  compounds  on 
)8-ketonic    esters   (Grigkard),   A., 
i,  420. 
of   carboxylio   and   sulphonic    acids, 
hydrolysis  of  (Wegscheider),  A., 
ii,  493. 
of  hydroxy-acids,   action  of  phenyl- 
carbimide     on     (Lambling),    A., 
i,  537,  603,  756. 
of  organic  acids,  action  of,  on  tertiary 
bases  (Willstatter  and    Eahn), 
A.,  i,  662. 
action   of  alcohols  on  (Henrt),   A., 

i,  736. 
fatty,  a-brominated,  condensation  of, 
with  trioxymethylene  (Blaise),  A., 
i,  857. 
Ethane,  formation   of  (Moissan),   A„ 
i,  253. 
thermal  properties  of  (Kuenen  and 

Robson),  a.,  ii,  595. 

and  hydrogen  chloride,  isotherms  for 

mixtures  of  (Quint  Gzn),  A.,  ii,  60. 

Ethane,    ^rabromof2initro-    and   tetra- 

chlorodinitro-  (Biltz),  A.,  i,  417. 

mono-  and  (^t-chloronitroso-  (Piloty 

and  Steinbock),  A.,  i,  786. 
fluorobromo-  and  ilnoroiodo-derivatives 
0f(SWART8),  A.,  i,  129. 
Bthaaedioarbozjlio  aeid.    See  Succinic 

acid. 

Bthaaesnlphoiiaiillide  (  Autsnrixth  and 

Rudolph),  A.,  i,  22 ;  (Duguet),  A., 

i,  429. 

Sthanetetraearbozylio  aoid,  ethyl  ester 

(Ipatieff  and  Swiderski),  A.,  1, 132. 

Bthanetrlcarboxjltriamide    (Guthzeit 

and  Jahn),  A.,  i,  659. 
Sthanol-methjlamiBe      and     -nitroso- 
methjlamine,  benzoyl  derivatives  of 
(Marckwald  and   Frobeniub)^  A.„ 
i,  2a 
BthenyjaheniylhydTaiidiiiie   hydrechlbr- 

ide  (Voswinckel),  A.,  i,  845. 
Bthen7l-8:4-tol7lenediamiiie   (Fischer, 

Rigaud,  and  Kopp),  A.,  i,  189. 
Ether.     See  Ethyl  ether. 
Ether   explosions   (v.  Nbander),  A., 

i,  527. 
Ethereal  snlphate,  formation  of,  in  the 
organism  (Embden  and  Glaessner),, 
A.,  ii,  158« 
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Stherifleatloii  of  alcohols  (Fischer  and 
Weiss),   A.,  i,  402;    (Verley  and 
BoLSiNo),  A. ,  ii,  54. 
Stben,  CsHbOsCI,  and  C,H70,C1,  from 

the  action  of  hvdrogen  chloride  on 

aqueous  fonnaldebyde  (Coops),  A., 

i,  77. 
simple,    velocity     of    formation     of 

(Rosenfeld-Freiberg),  A.,  ii,  492. 
decomposition  of  (Nbf),  A.,  i,  8. 
disappearance  of,  normally  existing  in 

the  blood  (Doyok  and  Morel),  A., 

ii,  671,  672. 
Xihen.    See  also : — 
Aoetals. 

Alizarin  methyl  ether. 
Ann  thole. 
Anethole. 
Anisole. 

8  -  A  nisylpyridazine. 
AnthragaUol  dimethyl  ether. 
Anthranols,  ethers  of. 
Anthrarufin  ethyl  ethers. 
Anthronedimethylacetal. 
iffoApiole. 
Benzeneazobromo-a-naphthol       ethyl 

ether. 
6-BeDzoyl-l:2:4-    and     -l:4:2-xylenol 

methyl  ethers. 
Benzylidene-iS-dinaphthyl  oxide. 
Butenylphenetole. 
4-iwButoxy-l-o-hydroxypropylbenz- 

ene. 
Bntyracetal. 
Bntyrylphenetole. 
CresoU,  methyl  ethers  of. 
Orotonacetal. 
^.Camenol  ethyl  ether. 
Dianisylphenylmethane. 
Dichr^robin  methyl  ether. 
]  :3-Diethoxybenzene. 
Diethoxydimethyl  ether. 
2:4'-Dihydroxydiphenylmethane      di- 
methyl and  diethyl  ethers. 
Di  hydroxymethoxy  methylbenzene. 
2:3-I)ihyc[roxynapbthalene       methyl 

and  ethyl  ethers. 
Dihydroxyphenoxide. 
1 :8-  Dimethoxybenzene. 
2:4-Dimethoxydimethyl-5-bromo- 

methyM -phenol. 
2:7-Dimethoxynaphthalene. 
Dimethoxyphenoxido. 
Dimethylaminod  imethylacetal. 
4:4'-Dimethyldiphenylene  oxide. 
2:2'-Dipheuol  dimethyl  and  ethylene 

others. 
Dithymolylamine  ethyl  ethers. 
4.Ethoxy-l -allylbenzene. 
Ethoxy  benzene. 
Ethoxyi5oeugenol. 
4-Kthoxy-l-a-hydroxybuty1henzene. 


Xthen.    See  :— 


4  -  Ethoxy- 1  -a-hydroxypropylbon*ene. 
2-  Ethoxymethyl-4  -propenylcatechol 

ether. 
6-Ethoxy-3-methylpyridazine. 
6-Ethoxy-S-phenyl-5-methylpyrid- 

azine. 
/^-Ethoxytriphenylcarbinyl  ethyl  etlier. 
^-Ethoxytriphenylmethane. 
Ethylcatechol  diethyl  ether. 
Ethyl  ether. 
Ethylene  glycol  methyl   and  propyl 

ethers. 
Ethylene  oxide. 
Ethylisoeugenol. 
Ethyl  propyl  ether. 
Ethylpyrogallol  triethyl  ether. 
Eugenol  methyl  ether. 
Euxanthone  methyl  ethers. 
Excoecarin  dimethyl  ether. 
Oallacetophenone  methyl  ethers. 
Hexylene  oxide. 
Homocatechol  dimethyl  ether. 
Homoveratrole. 
fi'  Hydroxy  bntyracetal. 
1-Hydroxycamphene  methyl  and  ethyl 

ethers. 
Hydroxy-i^-cnmylene    m-glycol,    tri- 

bromo-,  dimethyl  ether. 
Hydroxydibenzylanthracene         ethyl 

ether. 
a-Hydroxydihydrouoengenol  ethers. 
o-Hydroxy-p-ethylphenol       a-nethyl 

and  -ethyl  ethers. 
6-Hydroxy-6-phenyl-10-methyl-5:10- 

dihydroacridine,  ethers  of. 
o-Hydroxy-j>-xylyl    alcohol,     methyl 

ether  of. 
Hydroxy-p-xylylene  bromohydrin, 

methyl  ether  of. 
Hystazarin  dimethyl  ether. 
Methoxides. 
Methoxybenzene. 
Methoxydihydroanthracene. 
a-Methoxy-p-ethylphenoL 
4-Methoxy-l-o-hydroxypropylbenzene. 
6-Methoxy-S-methylpyndazine. 
p.  Mothoxy-«-nitrostyrene. 
Methoxyphenanthrenes. 
6-Methoxy-8-phenyl-6-methylpyrid- 

azine. 
jt>-Methoxytriphenylcarbinol,  ethers  of. 
p-  Methoxy  triphenylmethane. 
Methyl  <2iflnoroethyl  ether. 
Methylencoxide  diacetate. 
Methylisoengenol. 
Methylglyceraldehyde,  aoetal  of. 
Methylphloroglttcinol  aUcyl  ethers. 
Myricetin  pentamethyl  and  hexaethyl 

ethers. 
a-Naphthol  methyl  and  eth^l  ethors. 
1  -iS-lt^aphthoxyethylpiperidine. 
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Ethers.    See  :— 

Oxanthranvl  methyl  ether. 

2-PheDantnryl     methyl     and    ethyl 
ethers. 

Phenetole. 

Phenyl  ethers. 

Phcnyldianisylmethane. 

Phenyl  tolyl  ethers. 

Phloroglucinol,  ethers  of. 

Propionylanisole. 

jD-Propionylisobntoxybenzene. 

Propionylphenetole. 

4-MoPropyldihydroresorcin  ethyl  ether. 

Parparogallin  trimethyl  ether. 

Pyrogallol  di-  and  tri-ethyl  ethers. 

Pyromeconyl  ethvl  ether. 

Resorcinol  methyl  ether. 

Safrole. 

isoSafrole. 

Storesinol  methvl  ether. 

Snccintetraethylacetal. 

Terpene  ethera 

Tetramethy  Wiaminobenzhydrol,  ethers 
of. 

Tetramethyl(2taminodiphenylmethyl 
oxide. 

Thymyl  ethyl  ether. 

Tolyl  methyl  ethers. 

Tri-p-anisylchloromethane. 

Trianisvlmethane. 

2:8:8-'lTihydroxynaphthalene  tri- 

methyl ether. 

Triphenyl  -p-anisylmethane. 

Undecyl  ether. 

Yeratrole. 
Sthoxide,  thallium,  density,  and  refrac- 
tive and  dispersive  powers  of  (Kahl- 

BAUM,    Roth,    and    Siedler),     A., 

ii,  260. 
4-Ethozj-l-alljlbeiii6ii6.      See     Anfle- 

thole. 
Ethozyanilinophoiphorie  aoid,   barium 

salt(CAVEN),  T.,  1371. 
Ethoxjaailinophosplioryl     amide     and 

chloride  (Caven),  T.,  1371  ;  P.,  1901, 

26. 
4-Ethox3raioz7lMiiieiie,        8:5-c?tbromo- 

(Jackson  and  Fiske),  A.,  i,  362. 
r/t-Ethozybenialdehjde  and  its  phenyl- 

hvdrazone,    t^troMoro-    (Biltz    and 

Kammann),  a.,  i,  162. 
Sthoxjbensene,  rfibromoamino-  (Jack- 

80!7  and  Fiske),  A.,  i,  362. 
8-Ethoxjbenionitrile    and    3:5-/i?tnitro- 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  281. 
p-Ethozjbeniyl  cyanide  (Werxer),  A., 

i,  627. 
T-Ethoxj-S-beniylehromone  (Hannach 

and  V.  Kostaneoki),  A.,  i,  304. 
4-Ethoxj-4-isobiitjlqiiinol]iitrolio  aoid, 

3:5-dinitro-,  potassiam  salt  (Mrisex- 

heimbr),  a.,  i,  797. 


S-Stboxyohronione  and  its  2-carbox7lie 

aoid  (David  and  v.  Kostanecki),  A., 

i,  690. 
4- (or       5-)Ethox7deox7b6]iioi]L-2-oarb- 

oxjlio  aeld  and  amide  (Onnertz),  A., 

i,  99. 
4'(or     6'-)Sthox7deoxjbenioi]i-2'-oarb- 

oxjlio  aoid,  and  its  oxime,  and  the 

lactone  of  the  oximic  acid  (Onnertz), 

A.,  i,  100. 
4- (or      6-)Ethox7dib6iLi7l-8-oarboxjlio 

aoid  (Onnertz),  A.,  i,  100. 
6-Ethox  J-  l:3-diketo-8-pheiLjUi  jdrind- 

eno  (Onnertz),  A.,  i,  99. 
4-Ethoxy-8:6-di]iiethyl]iiooti]iio  aoid  and 

its  salts  and  hydrochloride  (Michaelis 

and  Hanish),  A.,  i,  823. 
2-Etbozj-4:6-dimetbjlp7rimidine     and 

its  compound  with  mercuric  chloride, 

and  5-bromo-derivative  (Akgerstein), 

A.,  i,  128. 
3-Etbox7-l:5-dipbeiijM:2:4-triaiolo 

(Wheeler     and     Beardsley),    A., 

i,  503. 
Etbozj^«>oiiganol(PoMERANz),  A.,  i,93. 
8-Btbozj-i3-bexanone-€-oarbox7lamide- 

7-oarboxjUo  aoid,  e-cyano-,  and  its 

ethyl  ester  (Errera),  A.,  i,  117. 
Etboxjhjdroootamine    (Freund     and 

Bamberq),  a.,  i,  557. 
4-Ethox3r-l-a-hjdroxjbiitjlbonioiio 

(Klaoes),  a.,  i,  610. 
4-Ethoxy-l-a-bjdroxvprop7lb6iiiO]ie  and 

its      acetate     and      phenylnrethane 

(Klaoes),  A.,  i,  609. 
Ethoxyindone,    chloro-    (Glawb),    A., 

i,  782. 
d^-Ethoxyindophenaiines,     a-     and     fi- 

(BuRAczEWSKi   and  Marchlewski), 

A.,  i,  121. 
S-Ethoxj-6-keto-lpheiijl-2:6-dih7dro- 

triaiole  (Agree),  A.,  i,  242. 
2-  Etbox7methyl-4-propeii  jloateobol 

ether.    See  Ethoxyisocngenol. 
e-Bthoxj-S-metbjlpyridaiine  (Poppen- 

BERO),  A.,  i,  61. 
S-Ethoxypbenantbraqmnono  (  Werner), 

A.,  i,  627. 
3  EtbozypbenantbreiLe-  lO-oarboxylio 

aoid  (Werner),  A.,  i,  628. 
p-Etboxypbenylaoetio     aoid     and     its 

amide  (Werner),  A.,  i,  627. 
a-^^-Etbozypbenyl-o-amino-  and  -o-nitro- 

cinnamio  aoids  (Werner),  A.,  i,  627. 
6-(or  7-)Etboxj-3-pb6iijM  -boni  jl- 

pbtbalaione  (Onnertz),  A.,  i,  99. 
6-(or    7-)Etboxy-8*pb6iijlwooarbott7ril 

(Onnertz),  A.,  i,  100. 
6-(or      7-)Etbox7-3-pbeiijluoeoiimAri]i, 

and  its  dihydnde,  and  the  4-bromo- 

derivative  of  the  dihydride  (Onnertz) 

A.,  i,  100. 
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S-Ethozj-S-pbMiTl-ft-meth^pyridaiiiie 

and  its  salts  (Oppbnhbih),  A.,  i,  187. 
6-(or  7-)£thoxj-8-pheiijl»oqiiinoli]ie,  1- 

uhloTX)-  (Onnertz),  a.,  i,  100. 
p-SthoxyphenjltnooiBamio  aoid  and  its 
alkyl  substituted  deiiratives  (Qilbody 
and  Sprankling),  T.,  789  ;  P.,  1900, 
224. 
j^-Ethoxjrphenylsnooinimide.      Sec    Py- 

rautin. 
p-Sthoxjpheajl-thioearlwiiiide         and 
-eyanikiiiide     and     its      polymeride 
(Heller  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  445. 
iS-SthoxyphtluaTUoetio  aeid  (Onxrrtz), 

A.,  i,  99. 
S-Ethoxyqniiutldine       (Koesigs      and 

Stockhausen),  a.,  i,  693. 
4-(or       SOXthozyitilbette-S'OarlMxylie 

aeid  (Onnertz),  A.,  i,  99. 
/^-Xthozyiiiooiiuudlio     aoid.        See   p- 

Ethoxyphenylsuccinamic  acid. 
Xthoxyinlphinlo  aoid,  ammonium  salt 
(Goldberg  and   Zimmekmann),  A., 
i,  738. 
Stlioxj-|>-toliiidiiiophotphorie         acid, 

barium  salt  (Caven),  T.,  1372. 
Xthoxj-p-tolnidinophoophoryl  amide  and 
chloride  (Caven),  T.,  1372  ;  P.,  1902, 
26. 
^^-Xfhoxytriphenylearbinjl  ethjl  other 
and     (^ibromo-     (Bistrztcki      and 
Herbst),  a.,  i,  777. 
/^-Xthoxytriphenjlmotliano     and      di- 
bromo-    (Bistrztcki    and    Herbst), 
A.,  i,  777. 
Ethjl  aleohol,  synthesis  of  (Fritzsche), 
A.,  i,  657. 
pure,    preparation    of,    from    strong 
spirit  (Young),  T.,  707;  P.,  1902, 
104. 
properties  of  mixtures  of,  with  benzene, 
and  with  benzene  and  water  (Young 
and  Fortey),  T.,  741 ;  P.,  1902, 105. 
properties  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 
(Young  and  Fortey),  T.,  719;  P., 
1902,  105. 
velocity   of  reaction  of   bromine  on 

(Bugarszky),  a.  ,  ii,  9. 
equilibrium  between  sodium  carbonate, 

water,  and  (Ketner),  A.,  ii,  308. 
action    of    magnesium   amalgam    on 

(Meunier),  a.,  i,  335. 
action  of   phosphorus  trithiocyanate 
on  (Dixon),  T.,  168 ;  P.,  1901,  260. 
compounds  of,  with  chromium  haloids 

(Koppel),  A.,ii,  83. 
compounds  of,  with  cobalt  and  man- 
ganese   chlorides    (Bourion),   A., 
1,  884. 
formation  of  hydrates  of  (ScH  M  atoll  a  ), 

A.,ii,645. 
in  milk  (Teichert),  A.,  ii,  348. 


Xthjl  aleohol,  a  food  or  a  poison  1  (Kas- 

sowitz),  a.,  ii,  578. 

and  proteid  metabolism  (NsuHANy), 

A.,  ii,  154;  (Rosemann),  A.,  ii,  274. 

action  of,  on  muscle  (Lee  and  S  alakt), 

A.,  ii,  274, 675. 
detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  (Habjcr- 
MANN   and    Oesterreu'Her),    A., 
ii,  110;  (Schoorl),  A.,  ii,  708. 
ojtimation  of,  by  Nicloux's    method 

(Pozzi-Esoot),  a.,  ii,  233. 
estimation  of,  in  ether  (Freyer),  A., 
ii,  53. 
Xthjl  chloride,  dielectric  constant  of, 
and  the  influence  of  temperatuie  on 
it  (Evershbim),  a.,  ii,  596. 
chlorocarbonate,         afififi-UtraeblorO' 
(Farbenfabriken  voeu.  F.  Bayer 
&Co.),  A.,i,  78. 
Ethjl  ethor,  dielectric  constant  of,  and 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  it 
(EvERSHEiM),  A.,  ii,  596. 
compound  of,  with   ferrocyanio  acid 

(Browning),  A.,  i,208. 
estimation   of  alcohol  in  (Frxybr), 
A.,  ii,  53. 
Ethjl   ether,   (iifluoro-    (Swarts),   A., 

i,  180. 
Ethjl     iodide,     action    of    potaiwinm 
hydride  on  (Moissan),  A.,  i,  258. 
action    of,    on    potassium    stannite 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  749. 
Ethjl  nitrate,  nitration  with   (Wjsli- 

cENUs  and  Endres),  A.,  i,  541. 
Ethyl  propjl  ether,  c^ifluoro-  (Swarts), 

A.,  i,  130. 
Ethjlamine,  action  of,  on  cuminaldehjde 
and  furfuraldehyde  (Schwabbavkr), 
A.,i,230. 
4-Ethjl-8-amjlpjraaolone      (Locqihn), 

A.,  i,  704. 
Ethjlaniline,  action  of  formaldehyde  on 
(Goldschmidt),  a.,  i,  716. 
oxidation  of  (Bamberger  and  Yuk), 
A.,  i,  276. 
Ethjlbeniene,    p  iodo-,     and     iodorft- 
chloride  (Klaobs  and  StorpX  A., 
i,  670. 
0-  and  |>-nitro-,  and  the  sodium  anl- 
phonate     of     the     para-componnd 
(Schultz  and  Flachslandxr),  A., 
i,  751. 
Ethjlbinret  (Pick ah d,  Allen,  Bowd- 

LER,  and  Carter),  T.,  1572. 
Ethjl-0-fer^.-biitjlphenjliodoniun  salts, 
(^ichloro-    (Willgerodt    and    Ram- 
pacher),  a.,  i,  19. 
Sthjlbntjrjlaoetio    aoid,    ethyl    ester 

(LocQUiN),  A.,  i,  705. 
Xth jloarboxjaoonitio  aoid  {peutemtetra- 
carboxylie  acid),  ethyl  e^ter  (Ruhe- 
MANN),  T.,  1214;  P.,  1902,  18U 
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Stliyleateehol  and  its  acetyl  deriFatire 
and   diethyl  ether,  and  bromonitro- 
and    nitro-derivatiyes    of    the   ether 
(Hirsciiel),  a.,  i,  540. 
Ethylene,  production  of,  from  inorganic 
sources  (Tucker  and  Moody),  A., 
i,  1. 
heat  of  combustion  and  of  dissociation 
of  (MiXTEu),  A.,  ii,  60. 
Ethylene,  ^^rabromo-  and  ^<^?'rTchloro-, 
oxidation  of  (Biltz),  A.,  i,  417. 
flnoro-  and  flnorobromo^*  deriFatives  of 
(S warts),  a.,  i,  129. 
Ethylene  glycol,  specific  heat  and  heat 
of  Taporisation  of  (Luoinik),  A., 
ii,  548. 
action   of  phosphorus  trichloride    on 

(Care*),  A.,  i,  338. 
mono-methyl  and  -n-propyl  ethers  and 
the   acetate    of  the    methyl    ether 
(Palomaa),  a.,  i,  737. 
Ethylene  oxide  (Walker),  A.,  i,  170; 
(Bredig),  a.,  i,  230. 
action    of  magnesium    organic    com- 
pounds on  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  357. 
EthTlenebiftetrahydrouoqainoline 
(WEOEKIND),  A.,  i,  643. 

Sthylenebii-l-tetrahydroMoqninoline-l- 

aoetio  acid  diiodide,  ethyl  ester,  and 

its  isomeride  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  643. 
Sthylonediamine,  compounds  of,  with 
mercuric  salts  (Chemische  Farrik 
AUF  Aktien),  a.,  i,  348. 

carbonate  (Chemische    Fabkik  auf 
Aktien),  A. ,  i,  84. 
Ethylenodiamineohrominm  salts  (Ppbif- 

fer),  a.,  i,  138. 
Ethylenedioarbozylic  acid.    See  Fnmaric 

acid. 
Bthylenepiperidininm  chloride  and  its 

salts,  and  isomeride  (Margkwald  and 

Frobenius),  a.,  i,  24. 
Sthylenetrimethylenedipiperidylinm 

bromide  (Scholtz),  A.,  i,  885. 
Ethylene-o-,  -m-,  and  -p-zylylenedipiper- 

idylinm    bromides,    and   their    salts 

(Soholtz),  a.,  i,  836. 
SUiylifoengenol   ^ibromide,    action    of 

methyl  alcohol  on  (Pond,  Ere,  and 

Ford),  A.,  i,  450. 
Ethylflaorene(  WisLicENUs  and  Dexsc  h  ), 

A.,i,291. 
^•Bthylgalactotide  (Fischer  and  Arm- 
strong), A.,  i,  746. 
Ethjlhexoylaoetio     aoid,    ethyl    ester 

(Locquin),  a.,  i,  704. 
Sthylhydrozycarbamide  (  Fr ancescon  i 

and  Parrozzani),  A.,  i,  140. 
Ethylhydroxyoxamide  and  its  hydrox^l- 

amino    salt     and    acetyl    derivative 

(PicKARD,    Allen,    Bowdler,    and 

Carter),  T.,  1572;  P.,  1902,  197. 


'  Sthylidoneaeetoaoetio  aeid,  othyl  ester, 
I       formula  of  (Griqnard),  A.,  i,  421. 
'  Ethylidenebiiaeetoaeetio   aoid,   diethyl 
I       ester  (Rare  and  Elze),  A.,  i,  710. 
'   a-Ethylidenediglntaeonio     acidi    ethyl 

ester  (Henrich),  A.,  i,  422. 
a-EthTlidaneglntario    aoid    {paUeiiedi- 

carooxylic  acid),  ])hysical  constants  of 

'       (Fighter    and    MOhlhauser),    A., 

,       i,  204. 

t-Ethylidenelaotio  aoid.   See  Lactic  acid. 

;>Ethylideneqainonei  tetra-,  pewta-,  and 

hexaAxomo-  (Zincke,  Siebert,  and 

Rein  bach).  A.,  i,  608. 
Ethyl-s-iodonitrophenyliodoninm   salts, 

rfichloro-  (Willoerodt  and  Ernst), 

A.,  i,  118. 
a-Ethyllnteolin  and  its  tetra-acetyl  de- 
rivative (v.  Kostanecki  andRoiYCKi), 

A.,  i,  105. 
Ethybnalonamic     aoid,     ethyl      ester 

(Fischer      and       Dilthey),       A., 

i,  270. 
Sthylmeroaptohydroootarnino   and   its 

methiodide  (Freund  and  Bamberg), 

A.,i,  657. 
14-Ethyl-/3ij32a'i/3'inaphthaoridone 

(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  183. 
Ethyl-/3-naphthylamino  camphorsulph- 

onate  (Retchler),  A.,  i,  757. 
Ethylolhomoniootinio  aoid,  lactone  of, 

and  its  salts  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  180. 
o-Ethylphenol(STOERMER  and  Kahlert), 
A.,  i,  457. 

bromo-derivatives  of,  and  their  acetates 
(ZiNCKE,  Siebert,  and  Reinbach), 
A.,  i,  605. 
if'-p-Ethylphenol,   bromo-derivatives    of 

(ZiNCKE,  Siebert,   and  Rbinbach), 

A.,  i,  606;  (Zincke  and  Leisse),  A., 

i,  615. 
1-Ethylpiperidine,  chloro-,  and  its  salts, 

and  isomeride  (Marckwald  and  Fro- 

brnius),  a.,  i,  24. 
3-Ethylpip6ridyl-4-ethanol      and      its 

aurichloride  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  395. 
Bthylpiperonyloarboxylie     anhydride, 

w-amino-  (Dobbie  and  Lauder),  T., 

159;  P.,  1901,  256. 
Ethyl  propyl  ketone  and  its  semlcarb- 

azone  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
4-Ethyl-S-propylpyTaiolone  (Locquin), 

A.,  i,  705. 
8-Ethylpyridine,  condensation  of,  with 

formaldehyde  (Koenigs  and  Happe), 

A.,  i,  394. 
3-Ethylpyridine*4-oarboxylio  acid  (Koe- 
nigs), A.,  i,  395. 
8-Ethylpyridyl-4-ethanol  and  its   salU 

(Koenigs),  A.,  i,  395. 
8-Sthyl-4-pyridylpropanediol    and    its 

salts  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  394. 
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Bthjlpyrogallol  tricthyl  ether  and  its 

nitro-deriFatives      (Himchel),     A. , 

i,  540. 
1  -Eth jl-S-qninolone,      ni  tro-deri  vatives 

(Decker),  A.,  i,  494. 
Ethyltalieylidenecamphor,       crjstallo- 

graphic  properties  of  ( M i xoui  n  ),  A . , 

i,  682. 
;7-Bthylst7Teii6  (Klages),  A.,  i,  612. 
l-StliyltetrahydroqaiiLoline-G-,  -7-,  and 

-8-earbozylie     aeids    (Fischer   and 

Ekdrbs),  a.,  i,  693. 
2-Ethyltetraliydroi»>qm&oUiie   and   its 

salts,  and  compound  with  ethyl  iodo- 

acetate  and  benzyl  iodide  (Wedekind 

and  Oechslen),  A.,  i,  118. 
a-EthylthiO'batyranilide,  -glyeoUanil- 

ide,  and  -lactanilide  (Beorurts  and 

Frbrichs),  a.,  i,  764. 
m-Sthyltoloidine,    /^-nitro-    (Fischer, 

RiOAiTD,  and  Korp),  A.,  i,  189. 
m-Ethyl-o-tolylenediamine     (Fischer, 

RiOAFD,  and  Kopp),  A.,  i,  189. 
4-Ethyl-8:4-tolylenediaiiiine,     and    its 

diacetyl  derivative  (Fischer,  Rioaud, 

and  Kopp),  A.,  i,  189. 
Ethyltriozymethylene  chloride  (Coop.s), 

A.,  i,  258. 
8-Ethylzaiithiiie       (Borh  ringer      k 

SOhme),  a.,  i,  125. 
Baoaine,  a-  and  /3-,  identification  and 

properties  of  (Parsons),  A.,  i,  281. 
Eacalyptnt    oils,    aromatic   acids   and 
aldehydes  from  (Smith),  A.,  i,  102. 

constituent  of  peppermint-like   odour 
in  (Smith),  A.,  i,  108. 

amyl  eudesmate in  (Smith),  A.,  i,  109. 

sesquiterpene  of  (Smith),  A.,  i,  229. 
Buddtmic  aoid  and  its  salts  (Smith).  A., 

i,  109. 
Bugenol  methyl  ether  from  the  oil  of 
Asarum    canad^nse    (Power    and 
Lees),  T.,  67;  P.,  1901,210. 

estimation  of,  in  oil  of  cloves  (  VErley 
and  Bolsing),  A.,  ii,  54. 
i'M^Bngenol  fftbromide  and  bromo-,  and 

their  reactions  and  acetyl  derivatives 

(AuwERS  and  MiJLLER),  A.,  i,  212. 
JSurotyopsis  Oayoni^  assimilation  of  lactic 
acid  and  glycerol  by  (Mazi^.)»   A., 
ii,  346. 

assimilation  of  sugar  and  alcohol  by 
(Maz«),  a.,  ii,  345. 

zymase  of(MAZl£),  A.,  ii,  622. 
Bazanthio  acid  and  its  salts  and  acetyl 

derivatives    (Graebe,     Aders,    and 

Heyee),  a.,  i,  39. 
Buzantlione  methyl  ethers  (Graebe  and 

Aders),  A.,  i,  42. 
Ezooecaiin  and  its  tribenzovl  derivative 

and    dimethyl    ether    (Perkix    and 

Brioos),  T.,  212  ;  P.,  1902,  11. 


BzoMcaroiLd    (Psrkin    and    Brigos), 

T.,  215  ;  P.,  1902,  11. 
Bzoretion  of  allantoin  (Mendel),  A., 
ii,  276. 

of  glycuronic  acid  (Mayer),  A., 
ii,  616. 

of  glycuronic  acid,  indoxyl,  and 
phenol  in  phloridzin  diabetes 
(Lewin),  a.,  ii,  272 ;  (Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  520. 

of  lithium  (Good),  A.,  ii,  276. 

of  phosphoric  acid  in  flesh  and  vege- 
table feeders  (Bergman n).  A., 
ii,  276. 

See  also  Urine. 
Ezpansion  of  liquids,  formula  for  the 

(Mallet  and  Friderich),  A. ,  ii,  641. 
Bzpanslon    ooeAeient    of    magnesium 
chloride  solutions  (Bremer),    A., 
ii,  76. 

of  volatile'oils  (Schreiner  and  Down- 
er), A.;  i,  108. 
Bztraetioii  apparatua  (Strphani  and 
Booker),  A.,  ii,  556. 

for  liquids  by  chloroform  (Pregl),  A., 
ii,  202. 

for  solvents  with  high  and  low  boUing 
points  (Landsiedl),  A.,  ii,  390. 


Fabrics,    estimation    of    indigotin    in 

(Binz  and  Rung),  A.,  ii,  544. 

Factoridt,  air  of  (Haldane),  A.,  ii,  671. 

FsBces,    combined    glycuronic    acid   in 

normal  (Bial  ;  Bial  and  Huber), 

A.,  ii,  679. 

solution  and  estimation  of  coagulated 

proteids  in  (Oefelb),  A.,  ii,  S69. 
human,  purine  derivatives  in  (KrCger 

and  Schittenhelm),  A.,  ii,  412. 
analysis  of  (Ury),  A.,  ii,  159. 
Fahlen  from  New  Jersey  (Chester), 

A.,  ii,  611. 
Faraday's  law  and  its  range  of  validity 

(Bose),  a.,  ii,  299. 
Farmyard   manure.     See    Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Fat,  human,  composition  of  (Jasckle), 
A.,  ii,  676. 
composition     of    the,     ia     children 

(Siegert),  a.,  ii,  84. 
formation  of,  from  carbohydrate  diet 

(Lbhmann  and  Voit),  A.,  ii,  166. 
iodised,  formation  of,  in  the  mammaiy 

glands  (Jantzbn),  A.,  ii,  278. 
respiratory  exchange  during  the  depo- 
sition of  (Pembrby),  a.,  ii,  149. 
refractive   indices   of— correction    for 
temperature  (Tolman  and  Mvnson), 
A.,  li,  709. 
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Fat,  determination  of  the  solidifying 
point  of  (SHUKOFf),  A.,  ii,  196. 

action  of  superheated  steam  on 
(Klimont),  a.,  i,  202. 

influence  of,  on  proteid  metabolism 
(Tallqvist),  a.,  ii,  273. 

transference  of,  in  phosphorus  poison- 
ing (Kbaus  and  Sommsb),  A., 
ii,  342. 

absorption  of  (PFLt^OER),  A.,  ii,  155, 
278. 

feeding  experiments  with,  on  the  milk 
of  goats  and  sheep  (Begbb,  Doll, 

FlNGBRLING,     HaNCKE,      SiEQLIN, 

ZiELSTORFF     and     MOROEN),     A., 

ii,  101. 
amount    of,    in    milk    as    milking 

proceeds  (Acksbmann),  A.,  ii,  168, 

466. 
variation  of  the  amount  of,  in  milk 

(Malfeaux  and  Dorez),  A.,  ii,  40. 
effect  of  feeding  on  the  amount  of,  in 

milk  (Malfeaux  and  Dorsz),  A., 

ii,  168 ;  (Malfeaux  and  Delattre), 

A.,  ii,  626  ;  (Sjollema),  A.,  ii,  527. 
behaviour  of,  during  autolysis  of  the 

liver  (Sisoert),  A.,  ii,  34. 
proportion  of  liquid  fatty  acids  in, 

and  their  iodine  values  (Lane),  A., 

ii,  184. 
animal,  mixed  glycerides  in  (Hansen), 

A.,  i,  389. 
formation  of  sugar  from  (LoEWi),  A., 

ii,  273. 
of  hens*  eggs  (Thorfe),  A.,  ii,  95. 
dark   coloured,    sharp    indicator   for 

titoating  (Freundlich),  A.,  ii,  115. 
application  of  iodine  bromide  in  the 

analysis  of  (HanuS),  A.,  ii,   112 ; 

(Junoglaussen),  a.,  ii,  294. 
detection  of  vegetable  fats  in  animal, 

by    the    phytosteryl    acetate    test 

(Bomer),  a.,  ii,  184. 
estimation  of,  in  bread,  and  its  nature 

(Berntrof),  a.,  ii,  866. 
estimation  of,  in  fodders  (Bboer),  A., 

ii,  867. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  by  means  of  the 

refractometer  (Hals  and  Grsog), 

A.,  ii,  708. 
in  sheep's  milk,  use  of  Gerber's  ap- 
paratus for  the  estimation  of  (Beoer 

and  Wolfs),  A.,  ii,  482. 
quantitative  separation  of  cholesterols 

from  (RiTTER),  A.,  ii.  111. 
Fats.    See  also : — 
Butter. 
Lard. 
Margarine. 
Milk. 
TaUow. 
Wool  fat.  . 


Fat  mixtures,  calculation  of  the  per- 
centage of  diglycerides  in,  containing 
hydroxy-fatty  acids  (Freundlich), 
A.,  ii,  184. 
Fatty  series,  substitution  process  in  the 
(Michael,  Graves,  and  Garner), 
A.,  i,  69. 
Felspar      from      Southern      Bohemia 

(Zelizko),  A.,ii,  332. 
Fenehene,  formula  of  (Kondakoff),  A., 

i,  478 ;  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  685. 
Fenshone,  some  reactions  of  (Tardy), 

A.,  i,  632. 
Fenohoneimine  and  its  oxidation  and 
transformation  by  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion,   and    its    methyl    iodide   and 
picrate  (Mahla),  A.,  i,  106. 
Fenchjl  alcohol,  formula  of  (Konda- 

koff),  a.,  i,  478. 
Z-Fsnchylxanthamide  (Tscuuoaeff),  A., 

i,  680. 
Fermentation,  theory  of  (Richter),  A., 
ii,  681. 
of     cellulose      (Omellanski),      A., 

ii,  468. 
of  sucrose  by  a  mucus-forming  bacillus 

(Schardinoer),  a.,  ii,  469. 
aerobic,  of  farmyard  manure  (Dupont), 

A.,  ii,  577. 
alcoholic,  formation  of  volatile  acids 
and      hydrogen      sulphide      in 
(Seifert),  a.,  ii,  98. 
production  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in 

(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  ii,  577. 
of  the  must  of  Indian  figs  (Ulpiani 
and  Sarcoli),  A.,  ii,  164. 
butyric  (Schattenfroh),  A.,  ii,  467. 
lactic  (Beterinck),  A.,  ii,  97. 
Fermsntation  proeess,  animal  (Wein- 

land),  a.,  ii,  155,  412. 
Ferments.    See  Enzymes. 
FerribsnsojUcdtio  aeid  and  Ferrioxalo- 
aoetio  aoid,  eth)rl  esters  (Hantzsch 
and  Desch),  A.,  i,  708. 
Ferric  compounds.     See  under  Iron. 
Ferrioyanie  aeid,  thallium  and  potassium 
thallium  salts  (Fischer  and  Benzian)} 
A.,  i,  272. 
Ferrisalieylio    aoid    (Hantzsch    and 

Desch),  A.,  i,  708. 
Farrooyaaie  aoid,  compound  of,  with 
ether  (Browning),  A.,  i,  208. 
compounds  of,  with  organic  oxygen 
compounds  (v.  Barter  and  Yilli- 
oer),  a.,  i,  356. 
Ferrooyanie  add,  thallium  and  potassium 
thallium  salts  (Fischer  and  Benzlan), 
A.,  i,  272. 
Ferromol^bdennm,  estimation  of  molyb- 
denum in  (Brakes),  A.,  ii,  583. 
Ferrosilioon,    condition   of    silicon    in 
i      (Lebeau),  a.,  ii,  135. 
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Ferrosilicon,    estimation   of    silicon   in 

(Ramorino),  a.,  ii,  365 ;   (Nobris), 

A.,  ii,  474. 
Ferrons  oomponnds.    See  under  Iron. 
Fever,  proteid  metabolism  in  (Weber), 

A.,  ii,  277. 
Fibrin,  catalytic  properties  of  (Pozzi- 
Escot),  a.,  i,  664. 

peptic  digestion  of  (Pick),  A.,  ii,  673. 
Fibrin  ferment,  time  law  of  the  (Fuld), 

A.,  ii,  676. 
Fibrittogenons  snbttanoe  in  egg-white 

(Gautier),  a.,  ii,  622. 
Fibroin  from  silk,  hydrolysis  of  (Fischer 

and  Skita),  A.,  i,  654. 
Figf,  Indian,  alcoholic  fermentation  of 

the  must  of  (Ulpiani  and  Sarcoli), 

A.,  ii,  164. 
Filieyl-n-bntanone,     and     its    bromo- 

derivatiye,  salts,  hydrate,  and  phenyl- 

carbamide  (Boehh),  A.,  i,  36. 
Filixie  aoid,  constitution  of  (Boehm), 

A.,  i,  38. 
Filter  paper,  a  source  of  error  in  chemical 

analysis  (Mansier),  A.,  ii,  690. 
Fire-oiaj  from    Moravia    (KovAfe   and 

HaSkoyeo),  a.,  ii,  31. 
Fiih,     coagulation    of    the    blood    of 
(Rodier),  a.,  ii,  215. 

American,  ichthylepidin  in  the  scales 

of  (Green  and  Tower),  A.,  ii,  415. 

Fish  gill,  physiology  of  the  (Fredericq), 

A.,ii,  151. 
Flames,  coloured,  method  for  the  pro- 
duction  of   (Stscheqlatew),    a., 
ii,  57. 

electrical  conductivity  of  (de  Heup- 
TINNE),  A.,  ii,  119. 

phenomenon  observed  in  the  inversion 
of  (Mahbli  and  Comella),  A.,  ii,  4. 
Flaskg,  volumetric,  instrument  for  mark- 
ing (Williams),  A.,  ii,  391. 
Flayaapidic  aeidt,  a-  and  ^-,  and  their 

diacetyl    and    tribenzoyl   derivatives 

(Boehm),  A.,  i,  37. 
Flavone   gronp,    dyeing   properties   of 

some  members  of  the  (Perkin  and 

Wilkinson),  T.,  589. 
Florenoe't    crystals    (Booarius),    A., 

ii,  274. 
Flonr,  estimation  of  starch  in  (Gian- 

TURCO),  A.,  ii,  705. 
Fluidity  of  sodium  chloride  solutions, 

temperature  variations  of  the  (Lyle 

and  Hosking),  A.,  ii,  440. 
Flnoran  nitrate  and  sulphate  (Hewitt 

and  Tsrvet),  T.,  664  ;  P.,  1902,  86. 
Flnorene    and    its    earboxylio    aoid, 

synthesis  of  (Delaorb),  A.,  i,  783. 
Flnorene,     potassium     derivative     of 

(Aktien  Oesellschaft  FiTR  Theer-  k 
Srdol-Industrie),  a.,  i,  364. 


Flnorene,  2-9no/io-  and  1 :2-((i-amino- 
and  1-  and  7-nitro-2>amino-  (Dibls, 
Schill,  and  Tolson),  A.,  i,  758. 
Flnoreneozalio  add,  phenylhydrazone 
of,  and  oxime  and  benzoyl  derivatives 
of  the  ethyl  ester  (Wisucenus  and 
Densch),  a.,  i,  291. 
Flnoreneqninoline  and   its    derivatives 

(Diels  and  Staehlin),  A.,  i,  829. 
FlnorenetetrahydroqninoUne    and    its 
nitroso-,    nitrosoamine    and    phenyl- 
carbimide    derivatives     (Dibls    and 
Staehlin),  A.,  i,  829. 
Flnorenone-6-carbozylio      aoid       and 

chloride  (Gotz),  A.,  i,  372. 
Flnorenoneqninoline  and  its  methiodide 

(Diels  and  Staehlin),  A.,  i,  830. 
Flnoreseein,   CsoHigOg,  from  diphenyl- 
tetrenecarboxylic       anhydride       and 
resorcinol  (Lanser  and  Halvorsen), 
A.,  i,  459. 
Fluorescein  hydrochloride  and  sulphates 
(Hewiit  and  Tervet),  T.,  665  ;  P., 
1902,  86. 
bromonitro-derivatives,      and      their 
diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives 
and    sodium    salts    {Hewitt    and 
Woodforde),   T.,   893  ;  P.,  1908, 
128. 
Fluorescence,  theory  of  (Voiqt),  A., 

ii,  57. 
Flnorescent  materials,    action  of,    on 
ciliated  epithelium    (Jacobson),   A., 
ii,  38. 
Flnorindine,    CmHoiNbC14,    from    5:4'- 
dichloro-2-aminodiphenylamine 
(Wilbero),  a.,  i,  314. 
Flnorindine,  new  synthesis  of  (Nietzki 

and  Slaboszewicz),  A.,  i,  125. 
Fluorine,  amount  of,  in  bones  and  teeth 
(JoDLBAUER  and  Brandl),A.,  ii,  34. 
Hydroflnoric  acid  {hydrogen  fluoride), 
estimation  of,  in  aqueous  solution 
(Winteler),  a.,  ii,  287. 
Fluorides,  detection  of,  in  butter  (O. 
and  C.  W.  Hehner),  A.,  ii,  529. 
Fluorine,    estimation    of,    in   fluorides 
easily  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid 
(Burk),  a.,  ii,  170. 
estimation  of,   in    musts   and  wines 
(Windisch),  a.,  ii,  104. 
Fluororanadinm  compounds  (Mslikoff 

and  Easanxzkt),  A.,  ii,  27. 
Fodders,  estimation  of  &t  in  (Bbqxr), 

A.,  ii,  367. 
Folding  point  cnrres  in  ternary  systems 

(Schreinemakers),  a.,  ii,  61. 
Food,  energy  value  of,  in  man  (Rubner), 
A.,  ii,  453. 
calorific     and     nutriHve     value     of 
(Frentzel    and   Toriyama),    A., 
ii,  216. 
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Tood,   digestibility  of,  iu  the  stomach 

(Fermi),  A.,  ii,  216. 
detection    of    traces    of    arsenic    in 

(Bebntrop),  a.,  ii,  225. 
detection    and    estimation    of    small 

naantities  of  arsenic  in  (Report  ok 

Joint  CJommittee),  A.,  ii,  288. 
detection  of  benzoic  acid  and  alkali 

benxoates   in    (de    Bbbyans),   A., 

ii,  112. 
detection  of  formaldehyde  in  (Arnold 

and  Mentzel),  A.,  li,  367,  480. 
detection  of  salicylic  acid  in  (Tapfe), 

A.,  ii,  292. 
Fontitefrom  the  Elba  granite  (Man  asss), 

A.,ii,  90. 
Fomuddeliyde  (Raikow),  A.,  i,  344. 
interaction   of,  with   acetonylacetone 

(Knobr  and  Rabb),  A.,  i,  18. 
action  of,  on  acetylphenylhydrazine, 

the  esters  of  the  aminobenzoic  acids, 

benzoylthymol,  ethylaniline,  phenyl- 

hydnusine,  and  on  resacetophenone 

(Goldsohmidt),  a.,  i,  716. 
condensation  of,  with  (itaminoanthra- 

aninones    (Badisohe    Anilin-    k 

Soda-  Fabrik),  A.,  i,  119. 
action  of,  on  anthranilic  acid  (Gold- 

schmidt),  a.,  i,  871 ;  (Heller  and 

Fiesselmann),  a.,  i,  779. 
action    of,    on    methyl    anthranilate 

(Mxhnbr),  a.,  i,  676. 
action  of,  on  creatine  and  creatinine 

(jATFi),  A.,i,  748. 
action  of,  on  ^r^.-m-diamines  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  667;  P.,  1902,  87. 
action  of  hydro^n  chloride  on  aqueous 

(Coops),  A.,  i,  77. 
condensation  of,  with4-methyl-8-ethyl- 

pyridine  (Eobnios),  A.,  i,  894. 
action  of,  on  p-nitroaniUne  (Meyer 

and  Stillich),  A.,  i,  319. 
action  of,  on  p-nitrophenol  (Borsche), 

A.,  i,  836. 
condensation  of,  with'  2-picoline  and 

2-ethylpyridine       (Koeniob      and 

Happs),  a.,  i,  894. 
condensation    of,   with  pyridine  and 

5ninoline  derivatiyes  (Eoenios), 
L.,  i,  179,  180. 

compounds  of,  with  citiic  and  with 
tartaric  acids  (Stbrmbbro),  A., 
1,269. 

use  of,  for  discriminating  between 
basic  and  acidic  functions  in  solu- 
tions of  amino-acids  (Schiff),  A., 
1,  86. 

use  of,  for  discriminating  between 
basic  and  acidic  functions  in  proteid 
solutions  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  260. 

use  of,  for  the  detection  of  nicotine 
(Schindelubiser),  a.,  ii,  116. 


Formaldehyde,   physiological  action  of 

(Koch),  A.,  ii,  166. 
detection  and    estimation  of  methyl 

alcohol  in  commercial  (Dutk),  A., 

ii,  110. 
detection  of,   in  foods  (Arnold  and 

Mentzel),  a.,  ii,  367,  480. 
detection  of,  in  milk  (Riegler),  A., 

ii,  686. 
estimation  of  (Vanino  and  Seitter), 

A.,  ii,  65;  (Pfaff),  A.,  ii,  706. 
estimation         of,         grayimetrically 

(Vanino),  A.,  ii,  115. 
Formaldehyde,  ^rithio-,   preparation  of 

(Vanino),  A.,  i,  744. 
Metaformaldehyde.        See      Trioxy- 

methylene. 
Formamide,    substituted,    in    the     air 

(Henriet),  a.,  i,  714. 
Formamidines,  preparation  and  reactions 

of  deriyatiyes  of  (Dains),  A.,  i,  602. 
Formio  aoid,  new  synthesis  of  (Moissan), 

A.,  i,  255. 
Orthoformio   aoid    ethyl  est«r,   com- 
pounds  of,   with  phenetidine   and 

with  m-  and  j^-aminobensoic  acids 

and  their  esters  (Goldschmidt),  A., 

i,  785. 

0*02  T^ 
Formula,  d= — = — ,  new  proof  of  (Lbng- 

feld),  a.,  ii,  6. 
FormjlaoetjlphenjlbenijlidenetriaBan 

(WoHL  and  Schiff),  A.,  i,  678. 
FormjlphenyUoetio  aoid,  menthyl  ester 
(Cohen  and  Bbiggs),  P.,  1902, 
172. 
and   its   metallic,  acetyl,  benzoyl, 
and  phenylcarbamate  deriyatiyes 
(Lapwobth  and  Hann),  T.,  1494  ; 
P.,  1902, 144. 
JV^'-Formjl-iS-phenjUiydrozylamine 
(Bamberoeb),    a.,    i,    279;    (Bam- 
berger and  Destraz),  A.,  i,  539. 
Fortterite  from  Kandy,  Ceylon  (Arsan- 

DAUZ),  A.,  ii,  829. 
Fowls  fed  on  meat,  urine  and  kidneys  of 
(HoussAT),  A.,  ii,  218. 
digestion    of   maize   by   (Parascht- 
8CHUK),  A.,  ii,  525. 
Fraetional  dif  tillatioii.  See  Distillation. 
Fraetionation     apparatus     (Michael, 

Graves,  and  Gabner),  A.,  i,  70 
Fragaria  vesca.    See  Strawberries  under 

Agricultural  ChemistiT. 
Frangnla  bark,  glucoside  of  (Aweng), 

A.,  i,  725. 
Freeiiiig  point  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  electrolytes,  lowering  of  the  (Jones 
and  Getmak),  A.,  ii,  489. 
of  aqueous  hydrogen  peroxide,  lower- 
ing of  the  (Jones,  Barnes,  and 
Hyde),  A.,ii,  203. 
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Freeiing  point  of  a  solution  at  constant 
tempei'atui'e,  determination  of  (PfiYTz), 
A.,  ii,  382. 
Freeiing  point  oorret  of  phthalic  an- 
hydriae    and  water   and  of  succinic 
anhydride  and  water  (van  de  Stadt), 
A.,  ii,  698. 
Freeiing  point  depression  constant  for 
electrolytes,     determination     of    the 
(Hebb),  a.,  ii,  443. 
Freeiing  point.    See  also  Cryoscopy. 
<2-Fmetose.    See  Laevulose. 
Froits,   polai'isation   of  (Tolman),  A., 
ii,  687. 
grown  in  southern  climes,  occurrence 
of  boric    acid   in  (v.   Lippmann), 
A.,  ii,  623. 
South  European,  sugars  and  organic 
acids  in  some  (Bobntbaeqer),  A., 
ii,  347. 
dried,  estimation  of  sulphurous  acid 
in  (BsYTHiEN  and  Bohrisch),  A., 
ii,  472. 
preseryed,    containing   starch   sugar, 
estimation   of  sucrose   in  (Schke- 
fbld),  a.,  ii,  686. 
Fnel,  determination  of  the  calorific  power 
of  (Antony  and  di  Nola),  A.,  ii,  4. 
detection    and   estimation    of    small 
quantities  of  arsenic  in  (Report  of 
Joint  Committee),  A.,  ii,  288. 
See  also  Coal. 
Fnmarie  aoid  [ethyloiedicarboxylic  acid), 
chloro-,  ethyl  ester,  action  of 
alkylmalonio  esters  on  (Ruhe- 
mann),  T.,  1212 ;  P.,  1902, 181. 
action  of,  on  guaiacol,  and  on  a- 
and  iS-naphthol  (Rithbmann), 
T.,421;  P.,  1902,46. 
Fnngi,    nitrogenous     constituents     of 
certain   (Winterstein   and    Hof- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  622. 
composition  of  the  proteids  and  cell- 
membranes  in  (Iwanoff),  A.,  ii,  279. 
blue  coloration  of  certain  (Bertrand), 

A.,  i,  220;  ii,  166. 
assimilation  of,  as  compared  with  that 
of   green   plants   (Bokornt),    A., 
ii,  346. 
edible,    composition   of   (Zeqa),  A., 
ii,  849. 
Fnrf^iialdehjde,  estimation  of,  in  pepper 

(Hiloer),  A.,ii,  186. 
Fnrfnran,  nitration  of  (Marquis),  A., 
i,  483. 
aa'dinitTO'  (Hill   and  White),  A., 
i,  888. 
Fnrfttruidioarbozylie  aoid  and  its  salts 
and  esters  (Yoder  and  Tollenb),  A., 
i,  49;  (Tollenb),  A.,  i,  230. 
Fnrfnran  group,  studies  in  the  (Feist), 
A.,  i,  488;  (Kehrer),  A.,  i,  562. 


Furforaninlphonio    aoid,    nitro-,    and 

its  potassium  salt  (Hill  and  White), 

A.,  1,  888. 
Furfkryl  aloohol,   oarbamate,  and  di- 

phenjlearbamate     (Erdmann),    A., 

i,  653. 
Fnrfurylearbamio  aoid,  esters  (Curtius 

and  Leimbach),  A.,  i,  302. 
iS-Fnrftirylglntario  aoid(ENOEysNAG£L), 

A.,  i,  226. 
FnrfnryUdene-methjlamine  and  -ethyl- 

amine  (Schwabbauer),  A.,  i,  280. 
Fnrfnrylidenenitromethane  (Bou- 

veault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  688. 
Fnrfnryl-methylamine  and  -ethylamine 

and  their  salts  (Schwabbauer),  A., 

i,  230. 
a-Fnrfaryl-)8-ootinyl  aloohol  and  -oarb- 

inol    (MouREU    and  Desmots),   A., 

i,  289. 
FurfurylphenyUeetyleneoarbinol 

(Moureu  and  Desmots),  A.,  i,  289. 
Fumaee,    new,     heated    by   tiie    oxy- 

hydrogeu    blowpipe    (Moissan),   A., 

ii,  122. 
Fusel  oil  from  grain,  n-butyl  alcohol  in 
(Emmerlino),  a.,  i,  263. 

estimation    of,    in   alcoholic    liquids 
(Beckmann),  a.,  ii,  178. 

separation    of    amyl    alcohols    from 
(Marckwalo),  a.,  i,  418. 
FnaibiUtj  of  minerals  (Doelter),  A., 

ii,  28. 
Fusion  and  crystallisation  (Duhem),  A. , 

ii,  61. 


G. 


Gahnite    from    Farila,    Sweden   (Hed- 

STRdM),  A.,  ii,  406. 
8-Oalaotan,  gelatinisation  of  (Levites), 

A.,  ii,  312. 
Oalaotonio  aoid,  chloi*o-,  and  its  amide 

end  piperidide  (Ruff  and  Franz),  A., 

i,  259. 
Oalaotonolaotone  (Ruff   and   Franz), 

A.,  i,  269. 
OalaetOM,  magnetic  rotation  of  (Perk in), 
T.,  189;  P.,  1901,  266. 

separation  of,  from  dextrooe  by  Sac- 
charomyea  Ludwigii  (Thomas),  A., 
ii,844. 
OaUotofo-jS-naphthyUiydraionot,      iso- 
meric (Albsrda  van  Ekenstein  and 

DE  Bbuyn),  a.,  i,  747. 
Galaototido-deztroM     and     -gmUotOM 

(FisoHSR  and  Armstbono),  A.,  i,  746. 
Galaaga  oil,  constituents  of  (Schindbl- 

mbiser),  a.,  i,  661. 
Oalimeetophenone  methyl  ethers  (Pekkin 

and  Wilson),  P.,  1902,  216. 
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Oallie  aoid  and  its  acetyl  deriTatiTes 

and  their  nitro-componnds,  and  its 

amino-deriyatiyes,      ethyl      esters 

(PowBR  and  Shbddbn),  T.,  73  ;  P., 

1901,  242. 
bismuth  deriyatiye  (Thibault),   A., 

i,  101,  290. 
Oallio  aoid,  ethyl  ester,  destmctiye  dis- 
tillation of  (Pkrkin),  p.,  1902,  254. 
methyl  ester,  anhydrons  (Mazzara), 

A.,  i,  160. 
CMlio  aoid,  and  its  halosen  deriyatiyes 

and   their   esters,  affinities   of,   in 

relation  to  their  constitution  (Coppa- 

DORO),  A.,  i,  784. 
dibromo-  and  2:6-chlorobromo-,  methyl 

and  ethyl  esters  (Guarnixri),  A., 

i,  161. 
OamUor  Catechu,  constituents  of  (Per- 
KIN  and  Yoshitake),  T.,  1160 ;  P., 
1902, 139. 
Oarnot    from    Colombia    (Rsiss     and 

StObbl),  a.,  ii,  91. 
from  German  East  Africa  (Borkhardt 

and  EOhn),  A.,  ii,  667. 
from  the  Ilmen  Mountains  (Suscht- 

80HIN8KY),  A.,  ii,  30. 
Oas,  inflammable,  in  the  Netherlands 

(LoRiA),  A.,  ii,  146. 
new,  from  ra^nm  (Rutherford  and 

Brooks),  A.,  ii,  488. 
changes  in  the  composition  of,  ii^ected 

into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  (Plu- 

misr),  a.,  11,  150. 
water,    apparatus   for   demonstrating 

tiie  manufacture  of  (Waters),  A., 

ii,  255. 
Oas  akaljiif  by  combustion  (Hempel), 

A.,  ii,  627. 
Hempel's  apparatus,  modification  of 

(Richards),  A.,  11,  286. 

Gat'puriijring  material,  spent,  estimation 

of  Prussian  blue  in  (Bernheimer  and 

Sohiff),  a.,  ii,  861. 

Gat  washing  apparatus  (Stromsybr), 

A.,  ii,251 ;  (Tibtsohenko),  A.,  ii,812. 

Oases,  purification  of  (de  Visser),  A., 

11,  65. 
electrical  conductiylty  of  (de  Hemp- 

tinne),  a.,  11,  119. 
conditions  determlnatlye  of  chemical 

change  and  of  electrical  conduction 

in  (Armstrong),  A.,  11,  546. 
specific  heat  of  (Crompton),  P.,  1908, 

188. 
solubility  of,  in  oiganic  solyents  and 

in  their  solutions  (Levi),  A.,  11, 247. 
ionised  (Lanoevin),  A.,  ii,  801. 
spontaneous  ionisation  of  (Wilson), 

A.,  11,  240. 
liquefied,  in  sealed  tubes,  new  method 

of  manlpulatiug  (Moissan),  A. ,  u,  66. 
LXXXII.  ii. 


Oases,  luminescence  of,  Influence  of  radio- 

actiye  substances  on  the  (de  Hbmp- 

tinne),  a.,  ii,  58. 
in  blood  at  different  altitudes  daring 

a  balloon  ascent  (Tissot  and  Hal- 
lion),  A.,  ii,  150. 
composition  of  hydrates  of  (Die  For- 

grand),  a.,  ii,  446. 
natural,  inapplicability  of  Winkler's 

method  of  fractional  combustion  of 

hydrogen    to    the   examination   of 

(Charitschkoff),  a.,  ii,  529. 

Oaseens  mixtures,  liquefaction  of  (Cau- 

BET), A.,  11, 882;  (KUENEN),A.,ii,491. 

Ctasholder,     Pepys',     modification     of 

(Habermann  and  Oesterreicher), 

A.,  u,  201. 

Gastric  jttiee,  detection  and  estimation 

of  lactic  add  in  (Yofrnasos),  A., 

ii,  364. 
estimation  of  pepsin  in  (Meunier), 

A.,  u,  286. 
See  also  Digestion. 
Geese,  ammonia  and  lactic  acid  in  the 

blood  of  (Kowalewski  and   Sa- 

laskin),  a.,  ii,  619. 
effect  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  the  urine 

of  (Kowalewski  and  Salaskin), 

A.,  11,  619. 
Gelatin,  behayiour  of  (Pavli  and  Bona), 

A.,  11,  888. 
from  silk,  hydrolysis  of  (Fischer  and 

Skita),  a.,  1,  654. 
hydrolysis  of  (Fischer,  LsysNE,  and 

Adsrs),  a.,  i,  512 ;  (Fischer),  A., 

1,699. 
action  of  trypsin  on  (Reich-Herz- 

beroe),  a.,  1,  252. 
nutritiye yalue  of  (Erumxacher),  A., 

ii,  157. 
the  aromatic  group  in  (Spiro),  A.  ,1, 192. 
formation  of  acetone  and  isoyaleralde- 

hyde  from  (Neubero  and  Blumen- 

thal),  a.,  11,  516. 
and  glues,  eyolution  of  (Muller),  A. , 

ii,  587. 
detection  of,  in  jams  (DESiiouLifeRE), 

A.,  11,  588. 
Gelatinisation  of  8-galaetan,  gluten,  and 

starch  (Levites),  A.,  ii,  812. 
Gelose,  detection  of,  in  jams  (Desmou- 

LifcRE),  A.,  ii,  588. 
Gentiobiose,    crystallised,     preparation 

and  properties  of  (Bourquelot  and 

HitRissEY),  A.,  1,  718. 
action  of  enzymes  and  top  yeast  on 

(Bourquelot  and  H1^.rissey),  A., 

i,  744. 
Geoeronito   {bilbtHckenite)  (Prior),  A., 

11,  404. 
from     Val     di      Castello,    Tuscany 

(D'AcHiARDi),  A.,  ii,  211. 
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Ctomiiol  from  the  oil  of  Asarum  eano' 
dense  (Power  and  Lbbs),  T.,  66 ;  P., 
1901,210. 
a-e^^oOeraniolene  and  its  nitroaate, 
nitrosochloride,  nitrolebenzylamine, 
and  nitrolepiperidide  (Wallach  and 
SOHEUNERT),  A.,  i,  724,  805. 
Oannaninm   hydride  (Voboblen),  A., 

ii,  401. 
OenninAtion.    See  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, 
aibbiite  from  India  ( Wabth),  A.,  ii,828. 
Oinffko    biloba   nnta,    composition    of 

(Suzuki),  A-,  ii,  685. 
Oitonio  aeid  (Kiliani  and  Meek),  A., 

i,  47. 
Glands,  Brunner'e,  function  of  (Glaess- 
ner),  a.,  ii,  85. 
lymph,    enzyme    in,    which    favours 
tryptic  activity  (Delbzenne),  A., 
ii,  616. 
amount  of  iron  in  (Guillemonat 
and  Delamare),  A.,  ii,  217. 
mammary,  formation  of  iodised  fat  in 

the  (Jantzbn),  A.,  ii,  273. 
suprarenal.  See  Suprarenal, 
thymus,  proteolytic  enzyme  from  the 

(Kutscher),  a.,  ii,  153. 
thyroid,  sheep's,  amount  of  iodine  in 
(WoHLMUTH),  A.,  ii,  274. 
Glass,  plastic  and  adhesive  properties  of 

(Piocabd),  a.,  ii,  5. 
Glauber  salt    See  Mirabilite. 
GUiioophane  from  Chateyroux(6ressoney 

Valley)  (Zambonini),  A.,  ii,  832. 
Globulin  as  alkali-proteid  (Wolff  and 

Shits),  A.,  i,  67. 
Glomellic     acid,     Glomelliferin,     and 

Glomelliii  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  465. 
a-Gluooheptose,    behaviour   of,   in    the 
animal  body  (Worlobmuth),  A., 
ii,  616. 
diphenylhydrazone  and  phenylmothvl- 
nydrazone     (Wohlgemuth),     A., 
i,  712. 
Glneo-o-hydroxyphenjletliylearbinol 

(Fischer  and  Slimmer),  A.,  i,  621. 
Glueophosphorio    acid    (Levene),    A., 

i,  847. 
Glueo-proteids   of    lower    animals   (v. 

FtJRTH).  A.,  ii,  85. 
GlueoMuniiie    (ehttosamine),    from    the 
hydrolysis  of  serum-albumin  (Lako- 
STEIN),  A.,  i,  831. 
birotation  of  (Sundvik),  A.,  i,  137. 
derivatives  (Roux),  A.,  i,  266. 
hydrochloride  and    hydrobromide  p- 
nitropheoylhydrazone       (Nbubero 
and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  84. 
detection  of  (Nbubero  and  Wolff), 
A.,  i,  84  ;  (Steudel),  A.,  i,  399. 
d-Qhi909e.    See  Dextrose. 


Glueoilde,   soluble  hydroxyanthraquin- 
one,   in  Barbados   aloes  (Aweko), 
A.,  i,  814. 
of     frangula     bark    (Awbno),     A., 
i,  725. 
Glueosidei,  synthesis  of  (Fischer  and 
Armstrong),  A.,  i,  263,  746. 
formaldehyde  derivatives  of  (de  Brutn 
and  Alberda  van  Ekbnstein),  A., 
i,  745. 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in  plants 
by  means  by  emulsin  (Bovrqublot), 
A.,  ii,  55. 
Glneoildei.    See  also :— 
Albaspidin. 
Amycdalin. 
Aucuoin. 
Crocin. 
Dhurrin. 
Digitogenin. 
Digitonin. 
Dihydroeescnletin. 
Indican. 
Myricitrin. 
Myrticolorin. 
Osyritrin. 

B'  Phenolgalac  tosido. 
Phlotidzin. 
Phoenin. 
Picrocrocin. 
Robinin. 
Salicin. 
Saliuigrin. 
Saponarin. 
Styrogenin. 
Tetra-acetylhelicin. 
Tetra-acetyl-a-  and  -iS-methylglacoaide. 
Triaoetylmethylgluooside. 
Yiolaquercitrin. 
GluMsideirftUetoie  (Fischer  and  Arm- 
strong), A.,  i,  746. 
Gloeofono,  preparation  and  oxidation  of 
(Horrbll  and  Crofts),  T.,  666;  P., 
190S,  55 ;  (Morrell),  A.,  i,  531. 
Glntaeonie   acid  {propi/lenediearbooetflie 
acid\  ethyl  ester,  and  its  sodium 
and  formazyl  derivatives(HBNRicB)» 
A.,  i,  422. 
(iicyaoo-,    sodium    derivative,    ethyl 
ester  (Errbra  and  Pbrclabobco), 
A.,  i,  116. 
Glntainie  aoid,  separation  of,  from  leucine 
by  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  (Utabd), 
A.,  ii,  182. 
Glntario  aeid  {n-pyrotartaric  add;  prop- 
anediearboxylic      acid),      action      of 
bromine  on  (Paouni),  A.,  i,  668. 
Glutarle  Midi,  substituted,  separation 
of  the  eiS'  and  trans-  forms  of  (Thoetb 
and  Young),  P.,  1902,  247. 
Gl«tarimide,  formation  of  (Boobbt  and 
Ecclbs),  a.,  i,  271. 
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Gluten,  gelatinieation  of  (Lbvites),  A., 

1,812. 
Gluten  proteid,  utilisation  of,  by  Ramin. 

ants  (Kellner),  A.,  ii,  168. 
eintiApeptene  (Fahrion),  A.,  i,  846. 
CHyeeridee  of  fattv  acids  with  double 
melting  point  (Krsis),  A.,  i,  529. 
mixed,  in  animal  fat  (Hansen),  A., 
i,  339. 
Glycero-anenio    acid     (Auoer),    A., 

1,  256. 

Glyoerol  {glycerin),  action  of  phosphoras 

trichloride  on  (A.  and  L.  LitmiIere 

and  Perrin),   A.,  i,   9;  (Carr]£), 

A.,  i,  338. 

in  the  blood  (Doyon  and  Morel),  A., 

ii,  672. 
transformation    of,    into    sugar,    by 
testicular  tissues  (Bertrand),  A., 
ii,  159. 
commercial,  assay  of  (Gatlhat),  A., 

ii,  361. 
detection  of  arsenic  in  (Bouoault), 
A.,  ii,  530 ;  (Barthe),  A.,  ii,  703. 
estimation  of  (Zeisel  and  Fanto),  A., 

ii.  111,  585. 
estimation  of,  by  means  of  iodic  acid 
(Chaumeil),  a.,  ii,  536. 
Glyeerol,  nitro-,  estimation   of,  in  an 

exhumed  body  (Pond),  A.,  11,  861. 
Olyeerophotphorous  aoid  and   its  salts 
(A.  and  L.  Lumi^re  and  Perrin), 
A.,  i,  9. 
and   its   barium    salt   (Carri^),   A., 
1,  181,  838. 
Glyoerjl    tribenioate,    hydrolysis     of 

(Balriano),  a.,  i,  450. 
Glycine    (glycocine;   aminoacetic  acid\ 
formation  of,   from  fflyoxyllc  acid 
(Erlenmeyer   and    Kunlin),   A., 
1,  594. 
derivatives  of  (Fischer),  A.,  1,  850. 
estimation  of  (Fischer),  A.,  11,  541. 
Glyoo-albumoie.    See  Albnraose. 
Glyeeeyamine  and   Glyeoeyamidine  in 
urine  in  infectious  diseases  (Nicola), 
A.,ii,679. 
Glyooffen,     formation    of,    in    Ascaris 
(Wbinland     and     Ritter),    A., 
ii,677. 
of  the  heart  (Jensen),  A.,  11,  617. 
origin  of,  from  proteid  (Bendix),  A., 
i,  511 ;    (Cbbmbr  ;    Soh6ndorpf), 
A.,  u,  154. 
from  yeast  and  its  relation  to  oyster 
and  rabbit  glycogen  (Harden  and 
Young),  T.,  1224 ;  P.,  1902,  182. 
formation  of  (Simon),  A.,  ii,  574. 
effeet  of  prolonged  boiling  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  (Kerkino),  A.,  i,  206. 
during    Inanition     (pFLt^OBB),     A., 
u,  618. 


Glycogen,  estimation  of  (Pfl^qer),  A., 
ii,  586. 
estimation  of,  in  sausages  and  meat 
(Matrhoper),  a.,  ii,  180. 

Glycol.     See  Ethylene  glycol. 

Glycol,  CioH^Os,  and  its  dlacetate,  from 
the  oxidation  of  anethole  by  mer- 
curic acetate  (Balbiano,  Paolini, 
and  Nardacci),  A.,  i,  808. 
CjjHisOs,  and  its  dlacetate,  from  the 
aldol,  CisHmO^  (Michel  and  Spitz- 
auer),  a.,  1,  292. 

Glycols,  preparation  of,  from  diketones 
and  organo-magnesium   compounds 
(Zelinskt),  a.,  1,  593. 
action  of  dilute  acids  on  (Lieben),  A., 

I,  336 ;  (Eondakopf),  A.,  1,  583. 
Glycollsnilide,    thlo-,    and    Its    copper 

derivative  (Beckurts  and  Frerichs), 

A.,  i,  764. 
GlycolUo  aoid,  phenylurathane  of,  and 

its  salts  and  lactam  (Lamblino),  A., 

1,587. 
Glycolysis  in  drawn  blood  (Pavt  and 

SiAU),  A.,  ii,  215. 
Glycosuria.     See  Diabetes. 
Glycuronio  aoid,  combined,   in  normal 
fffices  (Bial;    Bial  and  Huber), 
A.,  11,  679. 

in  dog's  blood  (Lupine  and  Boulud), 
A.,  ii,  619. 

post-mortem  occurrence  of,  in  the  liver 
(Lupine  and  Boulud),  A.,  11,  218. 

excretion  of  (Mayer),  A.,  11,  616. 

excretion    of,   in   phloridzin  diabetes 
(Lewin),  A.,li,  272  ;  (Mater),  A., 
ii,  520. 
Glyeylgljroine,  ethyl  ester,  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  851. 
Glycylglyoinecarbozylic  acid,   and  its 

salts,  esters,  and  amide  (Fischer),  A., 

1,  350. 
Glyoylglycyl-leueinecarbozylic       acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  351. 
Glyozalinet,  formation   of,    from    1:8- 

derivatives  of  naphthalene  (NOltino), 

A.,  1,  314. 
j\r.Glyozime   -m-  and    -j^-zylyl  ethera 

(Bamberoer  and  Dbstraz),  A.,  i,  539. 
Glyozylio    acid,   transformation   of,  in 

glycine  (Erlenmeyer  and  Kunlin), 

A.,  1,  594. 
Gold  from  Colombia  (Reiss  and  StObsl), 
A.,  ii,  91. 

new   association   of    (Collins),    A., 

II,  460. 

colloidal  (Paal),  A.,  11,  508. 
Intensifying  action  of,  on  oxidising 
agents    (Schabk),    A.,    ii,    140, 
603. 
melting  point  of   (Berthslot),   A., 
ii,  378. 
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Gold,  amplication  of  the  phase  rule  to  the 
fuamg   point   of  (Richards),  A., 
ii,  455. 
liqoid   hydrosol   of    (Gutbier),    A., 

li,  610. 
action  of  sclenic  acid  on  (Lenheb), 

A.,  ii,  402. 
red  solution  of,  as  reagent  for  colloids 
(ZSIGMONDT),  A.,  ii,  188. 
Oold  haloids  (Lenofeld),  A.,  ii,  27. 
chloride,  action  of  salts  on  (Oechsner 

DB  Coninck),  a.,  ii,  664. 
chlorides  (Meter),  A.,  ii,  86. 
telluride,   naturally  occurring    (Len- 

heb),  a.,  ii,  402. 
silver  tellurides  in  Western  Australia 
(HoLROYD ;  Simpson),  A.,  ii,  509. 
See  also  Calaverite. 
Oold,   iodometric  estimation   of   (Rupp 
and  Spiess),  A.,  ii,  479. 
estimation  of,  in  alloys  (Richards), 
A.,  ii,  701. 
Gold   minerals,    micrometric   assay   of 

(GuSRBEAU),  A.,  ii,  680. 
Gout,  acute,  metabolism  in  (Voot),  A., 

ii,  160. 
Onuiito,   Elba,  composition   of  (Man- 

abse),  a.,  ii,  90. 
Oranuloie,  estimation  of  (Kaiser),  A., 

ii,  362. 
Grape  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Graphite,    occurrence    of  monazite    in 
(Derby),  A.,  ii,  381. 
deposits  of  Battugol  (Jaczewski),  A., 
ii,  145. 
Green     mannring.     See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Chreenooldte   on    calcite    from   Joplin, 

Missouri  (Cornwall),  A.,  ii,  567. 
Guaiaeol,  action  of  ethyl  chlorofumarate 
on  the  sodium  derivative  of  (Ruhe- 
MANN),  T.,  421 ;  P.,  1902,  46. 
Gnaiaeoloxyftamarie  aeid  and  its  ethyl 
ester  (Ruhemann),  T.,  421 ;  P.,  1902, 
45. 
Gnaiaeolralplionic  aeid   (Hahls),  A., 

i,  288. 
Guaiaeom  blue  (Schaxr),  A.,  i,  168. 
Gnanidine,  physiological  action  of  (Poif- 
merrenio),  a.,  ii,  274. 
estimation  of  (YozArik),  A.,  ii,  638. 
Gnanidinei,    aromatic,    preparation    of 

(Alwat  and  Vail),  A.,  i,  838. 
Guanine,  physiological  action  of  (Schit- 

tenhelm),  a.,  ii,  617. 
Guano,  Australian  bat,  minerals  occurring 

in  (MacIvor),  A.,  ii,  460. 
Gypenin,   solubility   of  (Hulett    and 
Allen),  A.,  ii,  656. 
solubility  of,  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
certain  electrolytes  (Cameron  and 
Seidell),  A.,  ii,  207. 


I  Gypsnm,  solubility  of,  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  (Cameron), 
A.,  ii,  75. 
transformation  of,  into  anhydrite 
(van't  Hoff,  Don  nan,  Arm- 
strong, Hinricbsen  and  Wbi- 
gert),  a.,  ii,  74  ;  (van*t  Hoff  and 
Weioert),  a.,  ii,  137. 
See  also  Calcium  sulphate. 


Hannatein,  constitution  of  (Bollina, 
V.   Kostanecki,  and  Tambor),   A., 
i,  482. 
HflBmatommin      and      Haunatommidin 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  681. 
!  HflBmatoxjlin  (Herzig  and    Pollak), 
■  A.,i,  482. 

constitution  of  (Perkin  and  Yates), 
T..  285 ;  (Perkin),  T.,  1008,  1057  ; 
(GiLBODY  and  Pkrkin),  T.,  1040; 
P.,  1899,  27,  75,  241 ;  1900,  107  ; 
1001,  257  ;  1902.  147. 
Hannatozjlinio    aeid    and    its    salts 
(Perkin  and  Yates),  T.,   243;  P., 
1900,  108. 
HaBmins  (Kuster),  A.,  i,  845. 
Hflsmoglobin,  aflSnity  of,  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxygen  (H&fner),  A., 
ii,  671. 
during  the  period  of  suckling  (Abder- 

halden),  a.,  ii,  334. 
changes   in,   under   low  atmospheric 
pressure  (Vallot),  A.,  ii,  92. 
Hflsmoglobinf,  chemical   and    physical 
properties   of  the    (Gamobe),   A., 
1,  700. 
CarbozjluNnoglobiii,    dissociation   of 
(GrAhant),  a.,  ii,  93. 
dissociation  of,  duringlife  (NiCLOUX) 
A.,  ii,  215. 
Cyanohflunoglobin,     crystallised    (v. 
Zetnek),  a.,  i,  195. 
Haunoljsin    of    Bacillus  meffotherium 

(Todd),  A.,  ii,  464. 
Hflsmolytiju,  hereditary  transmission  of 

(Bulloch),  A.,  ii,  464. 
Haunolysis  (Mati-hss),  A.,  ii,  334. 
and  bacteriolysis  (Bulloch),  A.,  ii,  94. 
inhibition  of,  by  salts  (Markl),  A., 
ii,  334. 
Hmnopyrrole,  oxidation  of  (KOstbr), 

A.,  i,  845. 
Hmnotrioarbozylic  aeidi  {peTUang-toi- 
tricarboxylic    acid$)    (KtysTXR),    A., 
ii,  845. 
HaunoTerdin  from  the  blood  of  animals 
and  persons  poisoned  by  phenylhydr- 
azine  (Lewin),  A.,  i,  67 ;  ii,  160. 
Halloysite  from   Edwards    Co.,  Texas 
(Merrill),  A.,  ii,  462. 
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Haloohromism  (v.  Baeybu  and  Villi- 

geb),  a.,  i,  380. 
Haloohromy  of  2:7-dimethoxynaphthal- 

ene  (Kauffmann),  A.,  i,  368. 
Halogen  compounds,  organic,  dissolved 
in  alcoholic  solution,  decomposition 
of,  by  sodium    amalgam  (Lowen- 
HERz),  A.,  ii,  385. 
group,  velocity  of  substitution  of  a, 
by  an  alkyloxyl  group  in  aromatic 
halogen     nitro-compounds    (Lu- 
L0FF8),  A.,  i,  87. 
interchange  of  a,  for  hvdroxyl  in 
bromo-  and  chloro-naphthalenedi- 
azonium  hydroxides  (Obton),  P., 
1908,  252. 
ions,  positive  and  negative  (Stieglitz), 

A.,  ii,  66. 
salts  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  ii,  498. 
influence  of  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  on  the  action  of  iod- 
ates  on  (Ditz  and  Maroosches), 
A.,  ii,  12. 
double  salts  (Wells),  A.,  ii,  11. 
Halphen'i  reMtlon  (Steinmann  ;  Rai- 

Kow),  A.,  ii,  366. 
Heart,  glycogen  of  the  (Jensen),  A., 

ii.  617. 
Heaft    musole,  influence   of  salts    on 

(Howell),  A.,  ii,  94. 
Heat     See  Thermochemistry. 
Heat  rigor,  effect  of  solutions  of  various 
electrolytes   and   non-conductors   on 
(Moore),  A.,  ii,  340. 
Heating  by  electricity,  apparatus  for 

(GuNTz),  A.,  ii,  302. 
Hedgehog,  nitrogenous  katabolism  in  the 

(NoA),  A.,  ii,  387. 
Helium,  viscosity  of,  and  its  alteration 
with  temperature   (Schultze),  A., 
ii,  5. 
use  of,  in  spectroscopy  (Tscuermak), 
A.,  ii,  189. 
Hemicellnlocec,  action  of  enzymes  on 

(GRtJss),  A.,  i,  713. 
Hendpinic  acid  (Dobbie  and  Lauder), 
T.,146;  P.,  1902,252. 
and  its  esters,  and  their  conductivity 
(Wegsoheider),      a.,      i,      617, 
619. 
};i-Hemipinie  acid  (Dobbie  and  Lauder), 
T.,  146 ;  P.,  1901,  252  ;  (Perkin  and 
Yates),  T.,  242 ;  P.,  1899,  27,  241 ; 
1900,  107,  108;  (Perkin),  T.,  1025, 
1062;  (GiLBODY  and    Perkin),   T., 
1045. 
Hendpinic  anhydride,  dihydroxydimcth- 
oxyfluorescein  of  (Liebermann  and 
WoLBUNo),  A.,  i,  547. 
Heneicocane  (Mabeby),  A.,  i,  733. 
Hepta-acetylbromolactoie      (Ditmar), 
A.,  i,  532. 


Hepta- acetyl- bromomaltoBe,  and  -phenyl- 

maltoeide  (Fischer  and  Armstrong), 

A.,  i,  746. 
Hepta-acetyl-chlorocellobioce  and  -me- 

tiiylcellobioiide  (SKRAUPand  EdNio), 

A.,  i,  185. 
Hepta-acetylchlorolactoae  (  Bod  art),  A. , 

i,  347  ;  (Ditmar),  A.,  i,  582. 
Heptal-acetylchlorolactoaec  (two) 

(Fischer    and     Armstrong),     A., 

i,  264. 
Hepta-acetyl-ebloromaltoae,      -methyl- 

maltoiide       and       -etliLylmaltocide 

(Foerg),  a.,  i,  347. 
Hepta-acetyl-maltoce  nitrate    and    -$- 

methylmaltoaide       (Kosnigs      and 

Knorr),  a.,  i,  185. 
Heptadecane  and  dichioro-  (Mabery), 

A.,  i,  733. 
Heptaldehyde  (Schihmel  k  Co.),  A., 
i,  344. 

condensation    of,  with  ethyl   cyano- 
acetate  (Guareschi),  A.,  i,  820. 
cj/c/oHeptanecarbozylic  acid,  sjmthesis 

of  (Zelinsky),  a.,  i,  675. 
Heptanedicarboxylie    acid.      See  s-oa- 

Diethylglutaric  acid. 
Heptane-a77««fi-l>«zMarboxylic     acid, 

ethyl  ester   (Guthzeit   and   Engel- 

mann),  a.,  i,  743. 
eyc^Heptane-1-olacetic       acid,      ethyl 

edtcr    (Zelinsky    and    Gutt),    A., 

i,  586. 
7-isoHeptanol,  nitro-  (Mousset),  A. ,  i,  254 . 
Heptenoic     acid     {^-methyl-y-hexenoic 

add),      7-bromo-     (Wallach      and 

Blembel),  a.,  i,  81. 
y9' isoHeptenoie  acid  {$'melhyl-0€-hexen- 

oic  aad),   and    its    salts  and  esters 

(Solonina),  a.,  i,  256. 
»-Heptoic   acid,    (-amino-  (Manasse), 

A.,  i,  351. 
Heptoic     acid     (h-methylMxcic     acid), 

yy9-trihTomo'  (Wallach  and  Blem- 
bel), A.,  i,  81. 
Heptylamine  scape  and  water,  formation 

of  colloidal  bubbles  from  (Krafft  ; 

Krafft  and  Funckb),  A.,  ii,  601. 
isoHeptylbeniene  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  668. 
Heptylene  glycol  (Mousset),  A.,  i,  254. 
Herbivora.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Hexacarbandnochromic  salts  (Werner 

and  Kalkmann),  A.,  i,  687. 
Hezacoiane  (Mabery),  A.,  i,  734. 
Hezadecane   and  (fichloro-   (Mabery), 

A.,  i,  733. 
Hezadecenyl-mesitylene  and  -m-zylene 

(Klaoes),  A.,i,  613. 
Hezahydroaromatic  acidi,  synthesis  of 

(Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  675. 
Hezahydrobenioic    acid.      See    cyclo- 

Uexanecarboxylic  acid. 
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Hezahydrobeniylammeii  preparation  of 

(Farbwebkb  vorm.    Mbister,  Lu- 
cius k  Brunino),  a.,  i,  90. 
HezahydrolutidinediiMurbozylio      aoid, 

ethyl  ester  and  its  nitroso-deriTative 

and    platinichloride    (Knobvenaoel 

and  FucHs),  A.,  i,  565. 
Hezah^dro-o-tolnio  aeid.  See  2-Metliyl- 

cyc^onezanecarboxylic  acid. 
Hexahydro-m-tolTlenediamine  and   its 

nitrate,  and  dtbenzoyl  and  diphenyl- 

carbamide  derivatiyes  (Harries),  A., 

i,  861. 
Hezahydroxyanthraqoinone.     See  Rufi- 

gallic  acid. 
Hezahydroxydiphenyl  (Harries),   A., 

i,  771. 
Hexahydro-^n-xylylenediamine  and  its 

salts  and    diphenylcarbamide    (Har- 
ries), A.,  i,  361. 
i^oHexaldehyde  and   its  oxinie  (Bou- 

VEAULT  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  592. 
Hexamethvlaoridine    and    its   additiye 

salts  and  bromo-  and  uitro-deriyatiyes 

(Senier  and  Goodwin),  T.,  285  ;  P., 

1902,  12. 
Hexamethylbeniene,  critical   constants 
of     (GUYE     and     Malijet),     A., 
ii,  303. 

action  of  bromine  on  (v.  Korczynski), 
A.,  i,  274. 

See  also  Phenylc^c2ohexane. 
Hezamethyletbylaoridinium iodide  (Sen- 
ier and  Goodwin),  T.,  288  ;  P..  1908| 

13. 
Hexamethylindigotin,        4:5:7:4':5':r- 

(KuHARA    and     Cuikashig^),     A., 

i,  227. 
Hezaae  (fifi-diwethijlbutajie),  7-bromo-7- 

nitroso-,  constitution  of  (Piloty  and 

Stock),  A.,  i,  735. 
isoHexaae,     a-chloro-iS-nitro-     (Mous- 

8Et),  a.,  i,  254. 
ttfoHexaae      ($-methi/ljKnUtne),     fiy-du 

amino-,  and  its  salts  and  dicarbamide 

(Kohn),  a.,  i,  349. 
Hexanei,  nitration  of  (Zaloziecki  and 

Frasoh),  A.,i,  197. 
(^c^oHexane,     1 :4-£^tbromo-    and    1:4- 

<2ichloro-l:4-£^tnitro-,     -l:4-<2mitroso-, 

and     -1 :4-&Mnitrosyl-    (Piloty    and 

Steinbock),  a.,  i,  735. 
c^e/oHezanMarbazylio  aeid  {hexahydro- 
benzoic  acid),  synthesis  of  (Zblin- 
8KY),ii,  675. 

and  its  ethyl  ester  and  m-amino-oom- 
poond  and  its  deriyatiyes  (Bauek 
and  EiNHORN),  A.,  i,  224. 
Hexanadicarboxylie  aeidi.    See  :— 

Dimethyladipic  acid. 

Methylpimelic  acid. 

iS-MoFropylglutaric  acid. 


/Sc-Hexanediol  and  its  diacetate  (Dudrn 

and  Lsmme),  A.,  i,  337. 
Hexanetriearboxylio  aoid.    See  oa-Di- 

methylbntane-oiSS-tricarboxylic  add. 
c^e^Hexanolonet,   formation  of  (Rabe 

and  Elzb),  A.,  i,  709. 
Hexaphenylethaae,  andA&canitro-  (Ull- 

MANN  and  Bobsum),  A.,  i,  755. 
/S-Hexene,    /Sc-ciibromo-    (Dudbn    and 

Lemme),  a.,  i,  337. 
Hexenoio  aoid  {dimethylvinylacelic  add) 

(Perkin),  T.,  256. 
n-Hexoie  aoid,  d-  and  Z-amino-  (Fischer 
and  Haoenbach),  A.,  i,  86. 

a«-(2iamino-,  synthesis  of,  and  its  aalts 
and  phenylcarbimide  (Fischer  and 
Weioert),  a.,  i,  852. 
Hexoio  aeid,  ^tbromo-.    See  Dimethyl- 

eftbromoethylacetic  acid. 
Hexoylaeotio  aeid,  methyl  ester  (Bon- 

oert),  a.,  i,  78. 
HexoTUoetoaoetie  aeid,  isomeric  esters 

and  copper  dcriyatiye  (Bonobrt),  A., 

i,  73. 
Hexyl  aloohol,  synthesis  of  (Gubebbt), 

A.,  i,  130. 
iwHexyl   aloohol,  amino-  and    its  di- 

benzoyl    deriyatiye,    and   /9-brom9-/9- 

nitro-,   and   /9-nitro-  (Mousset),  A., 

i,  254. 
/3-uN>Hexyl  aloohol,  a-amino-,  and   its 

dibenzoyl  deriyatiye  (Mousset),   A., 

i,  254. 
«ec.Hoxylaootoaootio  aoid,  ethyl  ester, 

and  its  hydrolysis  (Lee^),  T.,  1594  ; 

P.,  1908.  198. 
(^c^HexylboniOBe.     See     Phenykye^ 

hexane. 
p-c^c^HexylboBBonediasoniiun  solphate 

(Kursanoff),  a.,  i,  20. 
ctA^^Hoxylbonienetiilphoiiio  aoid  and  its 

salts  (Kursanoff),  A.,  i,  20. 
Hexylbntyrylaootio   aeid,    ethyl    ester 

(LocQUiN),  A.,  i,  705. 
tsoHoxylone,    nitro-    (Bouveault    and 

Wahl),  A.,  i,  592. 
Hexylene  oxide  (Zeliksky),  A.,  i,  70. 

dioxide    (Duden    and    Lemme),  A., 
i,  338. 
Hexylene     glyools.      See     Dihydroxy- 

hexane  ana  jS-Methylpentane-iU-diol. 
/^-cyc^oHoxylphonol    and    its    metidlic 

deriyatiyes  (Kursanoff),  A.,  i,  21. 
Hippooampus,  blood  of  the  (Sabraz)!» 

and  Muratrf),  A.,  il,  215. 
Hippnraioimide,  syntheses  with   (Cur- 

tius),  a.,  i,  844. 
Hippurie    aoid,    synthesis    of,    in    the 
organism  (Bashford  and  Cramer), 
A.,  ii,  574. 

estimation  of,  by  BlumentliaVs  method 
(Soetbbbr),  a.,  ii,  633. 
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Hippnroiiitrile  (Klaobs),  A.,  i,  355. 
Hippurylbeniamide   (Titherlbt),    T., 

1632;  P.,  1902,  187. 
Hiitidine,  amoant  of,  in  vegetable  pro- 

teids  (ScHULZE  and   Winterstein), 

A.,  i,  193. 
Hilton  talti,  electrolysis  of  (Huisk amp), 

A.,  i,  332. 
Hofinaan't  reaetion  (Graebe  and  Ros- 

TOVZBFF),  A.,  i,  668. 
HomoalUntoic  aoid  (Simon),  A.,  i,  15. 
Homo-eamphaiiyl-     and     -oampheiiyl- 

aailinet  (Farbwerkevorm.Meister, 

Lucius,  &  BrOnino),  A.,  i,  90. 
Homooarvomenthene    (Wallach     and 

Tholkb),  A-,  i,  799. 
Homoeateeliol,   nitro-,    dimethyl    ether 

(Pbrkin),  T.,  1021;  P.,  1902,   147; 

(GiLBODY  and  Pbrkin),  T.,  1052. 
HomoAufnraldoziina  (Bouveault   and 

Waul),  A.,  i,  683. 
Homomenthene  (Wallach  and  Tholkb), 

A.,  i,  799. 
Homoniootinie    aoid.     See    4-Mothyl- 

pyridinecarbozylic  acid. 
HomoparaeopaiTie  add  (Tschirch  and 

Keto),  a.,  i.  167. 
Homopilomalie  aoid.    See  Piluvic  acid. 
HomopiperonylaldehTde,      oxime       of 

(Bouveault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  683. 
HomoTeratrole,  6-nitro-  (Gilbodt  and 

Pbrkin),    T.,    1052;   (Bollina,   v. 

KosTANECKi,  and  Tambor),  A.,  i, 482 ; 

(V.  Kostanecki  and  Paul),  A.,  i,  686. 
Honey,  testing  of  (Hilger),  A.,  ii,  179  ; 
(Brautigam),  a.,  ii,  362. 

analyses  of  (Racine),  A. ,  ii,  704. 
Honeys,  polarisation  of  (Tolman),  A., 

ii,  637. 
Honey  dextrin  (Bbckmann),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Hops.     See  Agricaltural  Chemistry. 
Hone  ehestnnt  trees.     See  Agricaltural 

Chemistry. 
Horse  oils,  analytical  constants  of  (Gill 

and  RowE),  A.,  ii,  481. 
Horses.     See  Agricultural  Cheraistiy. 
Htlbl's    iodine    solution    (Kitt),    A., 

ii,  539. 
Humio  snbstanees  (Sestini),  A.,  i,  186. 
Humus.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Hydantoins,  labile  ^-thio-,  formation  of, 

from  thiocyanoacetanilides  and  mole- 
cular   rearrangement    of,   into  stable 

isomerides  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 

A.,  i,  758. 
Hydramides,   and  their  reactions  with 

ethyl    cyanoacetate     (Bbccari),    A., 

i,  375. 
Hydramines,    action    of  aldehydes   on 

(Knorr  and  Matthes),  A.,  i,  56. 
Hydrates,    formation    of,    in    Hqueous 

solutions  (Schmatolla),  A.,  ii,  645. 


Hydraiides,  preparation  of,   from    the 

hydrazine  salts  of  aotds  (Curtiub  and 

Franzen),  a.,  i,  832. 

Hydraiine,     boiling    point     curve    of 

mixtures  of  water  and  (db  Brutn 

and  DiTo),  A.,  ii,  644. 

density    of  mixtures   of,   and    water 

(DiTo),  A.,  ii,  499. 
catelysis  of  (Tanatar),  A.,   ii,   386, 

495. 
borates  (Djavachopf),  A.,  ii,  817* 
hydrate,  action  of,  on  thiocarbamides 

(BuBCH  and  (Jlmer),  A.,  i,  575. 
salts,  use  of,  in  qualitative  analysis 
(Rnobvbnaoel   and    Ebler),    A., 
ii,  697. 
Hydraxobeniene,  certain  properties   of 
(Frbundler  and  BAranobr),  A., 
i,  405. 
and  its  substitution  derivatives,  action 
of,    on    aldehydes     (Rassow    and 
ROlkb),  a.,  i,  404. 
transformation     of,     into     benzidine 
(Chattaway),     p.,     1902,      175; 
(Rassow  and  RiJLKB),  A.,  i,  404 ; 
(Sachs     and     Whittaker),     A., 
i,  510. 
Hydraiobeniene,    di-p-mtro-,    and    its 
tautomeric   modification  (Frbund- 
ler and  B^ranger),  a.,  i,  650. 
4:6-£?tnitro-2-cyauo-  (Blanksma),  A., 
i,  281. 
Hydrasozimes,   oxidation  of  (Ponzio), 

A.,  i,  190. 
Hydrides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  forma- 
tion and  stability  of  (Gautier),  A., 
ii,  453. 
Hydrindamine     bromocamphorsulphon- 
ates,    resolution    of    (Kipping),    P., 
1902,  209,  211. 
<2/-Hydrindamine  tartrates  (Kipping  and 

Hunter),  T.,  583  ;  P.,  1902,  61. 
Hydriodie  aoid.  See  under  Iodine. 
Hydro-a-anthrol  and  its  acetate  (Pleus), 

A.,  i,  778. 
Hydrobenioin,      4:4'-(£ichloro-     (Mon- 

tagne),  a.,  i,  472. 
Hydrobromie  aoid.    See  under  Bromine. 
Hydroearbon,  b.p.  169-171%  from  iso- 
camphor  (Spica),  A.,  i,  48. 
b.  p.  170-180%  from  the  hydrolysis  of 
thujonehydrateglycuronic  acid 

(Fromm   and    Uildbbrandt),  A., 
ii,  160. 
CeHi2)  from  the  reduction  of  pinacolin 
liquid  chloride  (Dblaobb),  A.,  i,  79. 
CfHi»  from  the  action  of  oxalic  acid 
on         1 :3-dimethylcyclopentanol-3 
(Zelinsky  and  Gurrjl,  A.,  i,  70. 
CiUnt    from    ammonium    /S-methyl- 
cyclopentanolacetate  (Wallach  and 
Speranbki),  a.,  i,  722. 
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Hydrocarbon,  CgH,.,  from  l:3-dimethyl- 

^clo-3-hexanol     (Zelinskt      and 

Zblikoff),  a.,  i,  8. 
CgHu*   from    the   iodide   of   CgHigN 

(WALLACE  and  Gilbert),  A.,  i,  80. 
C9H14,    from   sabinene    alcohol    and 

sabinene       ketone      semicarbazone 

(Semmleb),  A.»  i,  550. 
C9H14,  from  terpineol  (  Wallace  and 

Rahn),  a.,  i,  804. 
G9H10,   from  l-methyl-3-ethylcyclo-3- 

hexanol  (Zelinskv  and  Zelikoff), 

A.,  i»  3. 
GgHje,  from  the  action  of  oxalic  acid 

on    ethyl     l-methylcyclohezane-S- 

olpropionate  (Zelinskt  and  Gutt), 

A.,  i,  585. 
C|oH,4,     from     phellandronol-     and 

pinenol.glycuronic    acids    (Fromm 

and  Hildebrandt),  A.,  ii,  159. 
CiflHjto  from  5-methyl-3-ethyl-Ai-«-di- 

hydrophenylaoetic  acid  (Wallace 

and  BdniosER),  A.,  i,  799. 
CnHi0,  from  the  acid  CuHisO,  (Wal- 
lace and  TsdLKE)»  A.,  i,  800. 
CjiH^,  from  l:3-dimethyl-4-iBopropyl- 

cyolo-3-hezaDol     (Zelikskt     and 

Zblikoff),  A.,  i,  3. 
CisHs,  and  its   hydrochloride   from 

calamus   oil    (Teoxs   and    Beck- 

stroem),  a.,  i,  810. 
C15H94,  from  galanga  oil  (Soeindel- 

MEESER),  A.,  i,  551. 
CigUgy  obtained  in  the  reduction  of 

/S-iodoLBopropylbenzene     (Klages), 

A.,  i,  667. 
CisHm*  from  the  action  of  bromine  on 

dimethylpentadecylcarbinol      (Ipa- 

TiEFF  and  Grave),  A.,  i,  5. 
Hydroearboni  in  Pennsylvania  petroleam 

with    boiling   points    above    216** 

(Habbrt),  a.,  ],  783. 
synthesis  of,  by  means  of  magnesium 

oi^nic  compounds  (Griqnard),  A., 

i,  142. 
formed  by  the  action  of  aluminium 

chloride  on  amylene  (Ascsan),  A., 

i,749. 
respiration  of,  by  plants  (Pollacoj), 

A.,  ii,  99. 
c^initro-,     constitution     of     primary 
(Soeoll),  a.,  i,  758. 

reduction   of    the    primaiy,    with 
aluminium    amalgam    (Ponzio), 
A.,  i,  384. 
acetylenic,    studv  of  (Moureu   and 
Dblanoe),  a.,  i,  164,  253. 

direct  hydrogenation  of,  by  contact 
action  (Sabatibr  and  Sende- 
RENs),  a.,  i,  701. 

ooadensation  of,  with  aldehydes 
( BiouREU  and  Desmots),  A. ,  i,  289. 


polyc; 


Hydrooarbons,  aromatic,  recognition  of 
(LiPPMANN    and    Pollak),    A., 
ii,  702. 
oxidation  of  the  'methyl  gronps  of 
(Badiscee    Aniun-    &    SODA- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  482. 
itumohromO'    and    moiu^iodo-deriv- 
atives   of   (Kalle   ft  Co.)i   A., 
i,  362. 
nitroso',  molecular  weight  of  (Bam- 
berobr  and  Rising),  A.,  i,  88. 
benzenoid,  oxidation  of^^  by  mancnnese 
dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  (Four- 
nier),  a.,  i,  15. 
coal  tar,  separation  of  cyclic  aromatic 
oxides  or  sulphides  from  (Aktiek- 
Gesellscsaft  fOr  Tbbbr-  k  Erd- 
ol-Indubtrie),  a.,  i,  714. 
cyclic,   active  saturated  (Zelikskt), 
A.,  i,  665. 
heat  of  combustion  of  (Zuboff),  A., 

i,  144. 
specific  heats  and  heats  of  vuoris- 
ation   of  (Mabert  and    Gold- 
stein), A.,  ii,  548. 
mono-  and  di-cydic,  and  their  deriv- 
atives, synthesis  of  (Pbrkin),  A., 
i,697. 
rcycUc,  synthesis  of  (Delacrb), 
,,  i,  783. 

ethylenic,    hydrogenation   of  (Saba- 
tibr and  Senderenb),  A.,  i,  525. 
paraffin,   sjMcific  heats  and  heats  of 
vaporisation  of  (Mabert  and  Gold- 
stein), A.,  ii,  548. 
saturated,  action  of  nitroeulphiiric  acid 

on  (Uarkownikofp),  A.,  i,  417. 
unsaturated,      formation      of,     from 
alcohols  (Zelinskt  and  Zblikoff), 
A.,  i,  2. 
See  also   Olefines,   Paraffins,  Sesqui- 
terpenes, and  Terpenes. 
HydroearboBS.    See  also  : — 
Acetvlene. 
/S-Allylbenzene. 
AUylmesitylene. 
Amenylbenzene. 
Amylbenzenes. 
Amylene. 
Anthracene. 
Aromadendrene. 
Benzene. 

Benzyl-5-fluorene. 
Butane. 
tsoButane. 
Butenylmesitylene. 
j9-Butenyl-m-xy]ene. 
Butylbenzenes. 
iwButylene. 
Cadinene. 
Calamene. 
Camphane. 
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Hydrooar  bong.    See : — 
Camphene. 
Carvene. 
Getylbenzene. 
Cetylmesitylene. 
/8-^-Cumyl-/8-butylene. 
Gymene. 

5 :  10-Dibenzylan  thracene. 
Dibenzylmesity  lene . 
DiMcbutyl  {octane). 
Didehydrocampholene. 
IHcyciohexjL 
A^**-Dihydromesitylene. 
Dihydrophenanthrene. 
A^'^-Dihydrotoluene. 
Dihydro-m-xylene. 
/9/3-Diinethylbutane. 
Dimetbyldie^c^hexyl. 
1 :1 -Dimethyl- A''*-dihydrobeiizeno. 
1 :3-Diinetbyl-5-ethylbenzene. 
1 :5-Dimethyl-2.ethyl- A»-tetrahydro- 

benzene. 
1 :1-Diinethylhexame  thy  lene. 
1  :d-Dimethylc^^hexane. 
Dimethyl-79-hexane  (octane). 
Dimethylindenes. 
Dimethylnaphthalene. 
3 : 4-DimethyIcyc?oocta- A^ ''-diene. 
1 :3-Dimethylcyc^pentane. 
DimethylisopropylbenzeDe. 
Dimjrrcene. 
Dipentene. 
Diphenyl. 
Diphenylethanes. 
9-Diphenylethylene. 
Diphenylcyc^ohexanes. 
Diphenylmethanc. 
3 :4 -Diphenylc^c^oocta- A^ '^- diene. 
Diphenylpropanes. 
Diphenylpropylenes. 
Ditolyl. 
Docosane. 

6{t^^c2oDodecatriene. 
Durene. 
Ethane. 
Ethylbenzene. 
Ethylene. 
Ethylflaorene. 
^^-Ethylstyrene. 
Fenchene. 
Flnorene. 
cyeloGeTamoleae. 
Heneicoeane. 
Heptadflcane. 
ifoHeptylbenzene. 
Hexacosane. 
Hexadecane. 
Hexadeoenylmeaitylene. 
Hexadecenyl-m-xylene. 
Hezamethylbenzene. 
cf/c?oHexane. 
Hexanes. 


Hydrooarbonf .    See  :— 

Hexaphenykthane. 

iS-Hexene. 

cycfeHexylbenzene  {pkenylcjclo- 

hexane). 

isoKexylene. 

Homocarvomenthene. 

Homomeuthene. 

Indene. 

Laurolene. 

MoLaoroleue. 

Limonenes. 

Menthenes. 

Mesitylene. 

Methane. 
I       Methenylbisflaorene. 

Methoethenylbenzene  (fi-allylbenzene), 

p-  Methylallylbenzene. 

1  -Methyl-8-tor^batylbenzene. 

iS-Methyl-i9-butylene  {amylene). 
I       l-Methyl-3-ethylcyctohexene. 
I       l-Methyl-8-ethylcycZopentane. 
I       Methylienchene. 

Methylflaorene. 
I       8-Metiiyl-7-heptylene  (odylene), 
!       1-Methylcyc^hexane. 
i       1-Meth^l0^6^hetene. 

Methylindenes. 
I       7-Methyl-2-methylenecy<^pentaue. 

MethylcycZopentane. 

iS-Methylpentane  (iaohexane). 

l-Methylc2^c2o-A^-penteDe. 

1  -Methylpropyl-2-ethylethylene 
(octyietie). 
,       p-Methylstyreoe. 

Methyltrimethylene. 
I       Myrccne. 
!       Naphthalene. 

Naphthenes. 
I       Nouadecane. 
I       Nonylenes. 
I       Octacosane. 
i       Octadecane. 

cydoOcta-A^''-diene. 

Octanes. 

OcUnene. 

Octylene. 

Pentacosane. 

Pentadecane. 

Pentamethylbenzene. 

Pentane. 

isoPentane. 

Pentinene. 

Phellandrene. 

Phenanthrene. 

Phenylacetylene. 

fi'  Phen  vl  -/8-amy  lene. 

Phenylbntadienes. 

o-Phenyl-iB-bntylene. 

i9-Phenyl-i9-bu^lene. 

Phenyldihydropinenp. 

iS-Phenyl -/S-iwheptylenc. 
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Hydrooarbons.    See : — 

Phenylcj/cZohexahe. 

a-Phenyl-7-methyl-a7-butadieDe. 

a-Pheiiyl-7-inethyl-a7-pentadieiie. 

Pincues. 

Piperylene  (pentinene). 

Polymyrcene. 

cycfoPropane. 

MoPropylbenzene. 

Propylene. 

Polenene. 

Pyrodypnopinalcolene. 

Salvene. 

Stilbene. 

Styrenes. 

Terpaue. 

Terpenes. 

Terplnene. 

Tetracosane. 

Tetradecane. 

ar-Tetiahydro-/3-naphthalone. 

Tetrahydrotoluene. 

Toluene. 

Tricosane. 

Tridecane. 

Triethylbenzeues. 

Trimethykficyc^ododecatriene. 

Trimethylene  (cyolopropane), 

Triroethylethylene  {amylene), 

Triphenylmethane. 

TriphenylmethyL 

Tropilidene. 

iS7-Undecineue. 

Undecylene. 

Xylenes. 

Zingiberene. 
Hjdroearbos^ril-4-aoetio     aoid.      See 

DihydrocarD08tyril-4-acetic  acid. 
tsoH^droohelidonio  aoid.     See  Pilomalic 

acid. 
Hydroohlorio  aoid.    See  under  Chlorine 
Hydrociimamio    aoid.      See   iS-Phenyl 

propionic  acid. 
Hydrooinnamyl-methyl-    and     -ethyl' 

amines  and  their  salts  (Andrse),  A. 

i,  210. 
Hydroootamineoarbozylamide  methiod 

ide    (Freund    and    Bamberg),  A, 

i,  556. 
Hydroootarninethiooarbonamide  metho- 

hydroxide  and  methiodide  (Freund 

and  Bamberg),  A.,  i,  557. 
Hydroooumarone  and  its  halogen  deriy- 

atives    and    sulphonic    chloride    and 

amide  (BoEs),  A.,  i,  784. 
Hydrooyanie  aoid.   See  under  Cyanogen. 
Hydroflnorio  acid.    See  under  Fluorine. 
Hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  (Rayleiuu), 
A.,  ii,  391. 

preparation  of  pure  (Mellor  and 
Russell),  T.,  1279;  P.,  1908, 
7. 


Hydrogen,   place    of,   in   the    periodic 

system  (Braunbr),  A.,  ii,  60. 
stratifications  of  (Crookes),  A.,  ii,374. 
discharge  potential  of,  at  a  mercury 

cathode  (Coehn  and   Neumann), 

A.,  ii,  118. 
determinations  of  inversion  temperature 

of  EeWin  effect  for  (Olszewski), 

A.,  ii,  444. 
carbon    mononide     and     iaopentane, 

fractional  combustion  of  (Charit- 

schkoff),  a.,  ii,  702. 
compressibility  of,   at   low  pressures 

(Battelu),  a.,  ii,  244. 
diffusion      of,      through      platinum 

(Winkelmann),  a.,  li,  552. 
behaviour  of,  with  chlorine  (Mellor 

and  Russell).  T.,  1279 ;  P.,  1902, 

167. 
union  of,  with  chlorine  (Mellor  and 
Anderson),  T.,   414 ;  P.,   1902, 
82;  (Mellor),  T.,  1280,  1292; 
P.,  1902,  169,  176. 

under  the  influence  of  light  (Mellor 
and   Anderson),  T.,   414 ;   P., 
1902,  32  ;  (Bevan),  A.,  ii,  237. 
union  of,  with  oxygen  (Baker),  T., 

400;  P.,  1902,40. 
and  oxygen,  behaviour  of,  in  presence 

of  water  (Marcacci),  A.,  ii,  892. 
action  of,  on  selenides  and  sulphides 

(P^labon),  A.,  ii,  258. 
relations  of,  to  unsaturated  elements 

and  groups  of  elements  (Feist),  A., 

i,  490  ;  (Vorlandbr),  A.,  i,  562. 
effect    of    the    presence    of,    on    the 

spectrum  of  carbon  (Herbert),  A., 

ii,  637. 
respiration  of,  by  plants  (Pollacgi), 

A.,  ii,  99. 
Hydrogen  antimonide.    See  Antimony 

hydride, 
arsenide.     See  Arsenic  Anhydride, 
bromide.     See  under  Bromine, 
chloride.     See  under  Chlorine, 
cyanide.     See  under  Cvanogen. 
fluoride.     See  under  Fluorine, 
iodide.    See  under  Iodine, 
nitride.    See  Azoimide. 
Hydrogen        perozido,         crystallised 

(Stabdel),  a.,  ii,  604. 
pure  solution  of  (Jones,  Barnes,  and 

Hyde),  A.,  ii,  203. 
aqueous,  lowering  of  the  freezing  point 

of  (Jones,  Barnes,  and  Htob),  A., 

ii,  203. 
intensifying  action    of,  on  oxidising 

agents  (Schaer),  A.,  ii,  140,  603. 
decomposition      of     (Kastlb      and 

Clarke),  A.,  ii,  814. 
decomposition  of,  by  light  (D'Abut), 

A.,  11,  297. 
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Hydrogen  peroxide,  catalytic  decomposi- 
tion of,  by  colloidal  mercury  and 
eilrer  (McIntosh),  A.,  ii,  310. 

beliaviour  of,  with  salts  (Melikoff), 
A.,  ii,  814;  (Pet&enko),  A., 
ii,  316,  317 ;  (Easanbzky),  A., 
ii,  317;  (Pissarjewsky),  A.,  ii,  828. 

action  of,  on  carbohydrates  in  presence 
of  ferrous  sulphate  (Morrell  and 
Crofts),  T.,  666 ;  P.,  1902,  55. 

action  of,  on  carbonates  (Kasanezky), 
A.,  ii,  817,  500. 

action  of,  on  cerium,  thorium,  and 
zirconium  hydroxides  (Pissarjew- 
sky),  a.,  ii,  565. 

action  of  chromic  acid  on  (Bach),  A., 
ii,  251. 

mechanism  of  the  action  of,  on  per- 
manganic acid  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  81. 

action  of,  on  potassium  fluoroborate 
(Petrenko),  a.,  ii,  317. 

action  of,  potassium  fluoropermolyb- 
date  (Kasanezky),  A.,  ii,  506. 

action  of,  on  silver  oxide  (Berthelot), 
A.,  ii,  18,  207. 

action  of,  on  sodium  ai'senate  (Pet- 
renko), A.,  ii,  499. 

reactions  of,  with  sulphites  and  thio- 
sulphates  (Nabl),  A.,  ii,  10. 

action  of,  on  zinc  oxide  (de  Fororand), 
A.,  ii,  822. 

potassinm  percarbonate  as  a  substitute 
for  (Treadwell),  A.,  ii,  206. 

alkali  salts  of,  in  aqueous  solution 
(Calvert),  A.,  ii,  10. 

molecular  compounds  of,  with  salts 
(Tanatar),  a.,  ii,  11. 

is  it  a  function  in  cell-life  ?  (Chodat 
and  Bach),  A.,  ii,  844  ;  (Bach  and 
Chodat  ;  Loew),  A.,  ii,  522. 

detection  of  (Aloy),  A.,  ii,  610. 

commercial,  detection  of  oxalic  acid 
in  (Nioolle),  A.,  ii,  56. 

detection  and  estimation  of  oxalic  acid 
in  (Roche),  A.,  ii,  181. 

estimation  of,  gravimetrically  (Hosch), 
A.,  ii,  222,  472. 
Hydroffon  pcroxideB,  higher,  existence 

of  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  203.  . 

Hjdrog[en  phosphide  (phosphine),  pre- 
paration of  gaseous  (Bodroux),  A., 

u,  499. 
Hydrogen  selenide,  physical  properties 
of  (de   Forcrand   and    Fonzbs- 
Diacon),  a.,  ii,  253. 

and  hydrogen  sulphide,  comparison  of 
the  properties  of  (db  Forcrand  and 
Fonzes-Diacon),  a.,  ii,  254. 

sulphide,  and  telluride,  physical  pro- 
perties and  physiological  action  of 
(de  FoRCRANDand  FoNZEsDr  aoon), 
A.,  Ii,  657. 


Hydrogen  lelenide,  vapour  tension  of, 

and  the   dissociation  of  its   hydrate 

(de^Forcrand  and  Fonzes-Diaoon), 

A.,  ii,  258. 

Hydrogen  lilioide,  liquid  (Moissan  and 

Smiles),  A.,  ii,  818,  560. 
Hydrogen  sulphide,    formation   of,  in 
alcoholic    fermentation    (Seifert), 
A.,  ii,  98 ;  (Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  ii,  677. 
physical  properties  and  physiological 
action    of    (de     Forcrand     and 
Fonzes-Diaoon),  A.,  ii,  557. 
and  hydrogen  selenide,  comparison  of 
the  properties  of  (de  Forcrand  and 
Fonzes-Diacon),  A.,  ii,  254. 
dissociating  power  of  (Skillino),  A., 

ii,  18. 
behaviour  of  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tions of  metastannic  acid  towards 
(Joroensbn),  a.,  ii,  26. 
compounds  of,  with  anhydrous  alu- 
minium chloride  (Baud),  A.,  ii,  505. 
generator  for  (Swan),  A. ,  ii,  449. 
apparatus  (Wohlk),  A.,  ii,  204. 
blue  litmus-silk  as  a  test  for  (Emioh), 

A.,  ii,  352. 
detection   and    estimation   of    small 
quantities  of,  in  coal-gas  (Dibdin 
and  Grim  wood).  A.,  ii,  582. 
estimation  of  small  amounts  of,   in 
natural    waters    (Winkler),    A., 
ii,  223. 
Hydrogen  tellnride,  physical  properties 
and    physiological     action     of     (de 
Forcrand  and  Fonzes-Diacon),  A., 
ii,  498,  567. 
Hydrogen  ions,  new  method  of  deter- 
mining the  concentration  of  (Jones 
and  Richardson),  T.,  1140 ;  P., 
1902,  140. 
of  dilute  acids,  antiseptic  function  of 
the  (BiAL),  A.,  ii,  447. 
Hydrogen  inlphide  group,  new  separa- 
tion   in    the    (Knoevenaoel     and 
Ebler),  a.,  ii,  697. 
Hydrogenasei  (Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  i,  580. 
of     the    blood    (Pozzi-Escot),    A., 

i,  654. 
catalytic   properties   of  the   (Pozzi- 
Escot),  A.,  i,  513. 
Hydrogdthite  (Samoiloff),  A.,  ii,  88. 
Hydrolysis.    See  Affinity. 
Hydroqniniiarol     triacetate     (Pleus), 

A.,i.  778. 
Hydrozamio  aeids,  formation  of,  from 
nitroparaffins  (Bamberger  and  RCst), 
A.,  i,  197. 
Hydrozamino-oziminomalonieaeid.  Sec 

Malondihydroxamic  acid. 
p-Hydroxyacetophenone  and  its  oxime 
and     semicarbazone     (Charon     and 
Zamanos),  A.,  i,  104. 
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Hydrozy-acid,  C15H20O4,  from  the  action 

of    alkalis    and    alkaline    earths    on 

CiftHjgOg  (Bbbtolo),  a.,  i,  815. 
Hydroxy -acids,    compoands    of,     with 
antimony  pen tachloride  and  tungsten 
chlorides  (Koseniieim  and  Loew^ex- 
stamm),  a.,  i,  358. 

methylene  compoands  of  (de  Bkuyn 
and   Albebda   van    £k£N8TEIn), 
A.,  i,  76. 
HydroxyaldehydeSi  aromatic,  synthesis 

of    (DiMROTH  and    Zoeppuitz),   A., 

i,  293. 
»i-Hydroxy-o-»oa]nylbensoio   aoid   and 

its  ethyl  ester  (Baueb  and  Einuobn), 

A.,  i,  225. 
6-Hydxt>xy-2-aiiiliAonaphthale]ie-7- 

tnlphonio    aeid  (Badische  Anilin- 

k  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  92. 
Hydroxyanthraquinones,  preparation  of, 

from  the  corresponding  nitro-deriva- 

tives    (Farbenfabbiken    voru.   F. 

Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  383. 
Hydroxyaathra<}iiinoiLe8,    amino-     and 

bromo-derivatives       of       (Farben- 
fabbiken VORM.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.), 

A.,  i,  382. 
4-Hydrozya]it]iraqiiinone-8-8iilphoiiio 

aoid,  1 -amino-,  and  its  salts  (W acker), 

A.,  i,  298. 
l-HydroxyuxthraqainoiLe-S-ialphonio 

aoid,  4-nitro-,  introduction  of  amino- 

radicles  into  (Farbenfabbiken  vorm. 

F.  Bayer  k  Co,),  A.,  i,  476. 
/'-Hydroxyaioboniene,  action  of  chloro- 

aceticacidon  (Mai  andScHWABACHER), 

A.,i,  126. 
HydFoxyaioiiaphthalene-6:  S'-disolph- 

onio    aoid  and  its   ammonium   salts 

(Wacker),  a.,  i,  506. 
o-Hydroxyaioxybeniene    and    its    iso- 

meride  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  505. 
p-HydroxyaxoxybonieiLe,    synthesis    of 

(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  506. 
?»-HydFOxybenialdehjde,     telrachloro-, 

and  its  acetyl  denvative  (Biltz  and 

Eammann),  a.,  i,  162. 
jo-Hydroxybenialdehydoanilino  and  its 

salts  (DiMROTH  and  Zobppritz),  A., 

i,  293. 
S-Hydroxybensaldehydephenylliydr- 
aione,  Mrochloro-,  and  its  acetyl 
derivatiye  (Biltz  and  Eammann), 
A.,  i,  162. 

and  its    2:4:6-fribromo-,    and   2:4:6- 
tri-     and     te^ra-chloro-derivatives, 
atmospheric   oxidation    of    (Biltz 
and  Kammann),  A.,  i,  467. 
i^-Hydroxybenialdehydephenylhydr- 

aione   and  its  haloids  and    3-nitro- 

derivatire,  oxidation  of  (Biltz  and 

Ammx),  a.,  i,  468. 


i/i-Hydroxy-benialdoxime,    -bemamido, 
and    -benionitrile,    to^rochloro-,  and 
the  acetyl  derivative  of   the  nitrile 
(Biltz  and  Kammann),  A.,  i,  162. 
4-Hydroxy-5-benieneaio-8:6-diplienyl- 
pyrimidine    (BOlow    and   Hailer), 
A.,  i,  326. 
2-Hydroxy- 1  -benienoaio  -3-naplithoio 

acid  (Strohbach),  A.,  i,  162. 
*'  S-Hydroxybenieneaioxindone  "     and 
its    acetate,  and   compound   with  3- 
aminobenzeneazoxindone  (Diepolder), 
A.,i,  830. 
o-Hydroxybenioio   aoid.     See  Salicylic 

acid. 
S-Hydroxybenioio     aoid,    4:6-<iibromo- 
and  2-bromo-4:6-dinitro-  (Bobert- 
80N),  T.,  1484;  P.,  1902,  190. 
2:6-(2ichloro-  and  2:6-  and  6:2^hloro- 
bromo-    and     their     ethyl    esters 
(Martini),  A.,  i,  150. 
4-Hydroxybenioio  aoid,  Z-mono-  and  3:5  • 
di-hromo;    acetyl     derivatives,    and 
ethyl  ester  of  the  ^tbromo-compound 
(Robertson),   T.,    1482;    P.,   190B, 
190. 
Hydroxybensoio     aeida,     halogenated, 
relation  of  their  affinities  to  their 
constitution       (Coppadoro),      A.. 
i,  783. 
amino-,  methyl  esters,  compoands  of, 
with  l-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5- 

pyrazolone  (Einhorn),  A.,  i,  497. 
Hydroxyboniophenono,    derivatives    of 
(Ullmann  and  Goldberg),  A.,  i,  792. 
;7-Hydroxybeniyl  aloohol,  tri-  and  tetra- 
bromo-,    and   methyl    ethers,   and 
their    acetyl    derivatives    (Zincke 
and  Wiederhold),  A.,  i,  284. 
Mrochloro-  and  its  acetyl  derivatives, 
methyl    ether,    and    nitro-ketones 
(Zincke   and    Wiederhold),  A., 
i,  283. 
/9-Hydroxybeniyl  bromide,  tri-  and  tdra- 
bromo-  (Zincke  and  Wiederhold), 
A.,  i,  284. 
^rochloro-    (Zincke   and    Wieder- 
hold), A.,  i,  282. 
Hydroxybeniyl    thiooyanatoa,    bromo- 
derivatives,    and    their   acetyl   com- 
pounds (Stephani),  a.,  i,  148. 
7-Hydroxy-2-boniylohro]iume,    and    its 
ace  tote    (Hannach    and    v.    Kosta- 
NECKi),  A.,  i,  304. 
7n-Hydroxybeniylidene  chloride  and  its 
acetyl  derivative,   tetrachloTO-  (Biltz 
and  Kammann),  A.,  i,  163. 
o-HydroxyboniylidenoMOtoaeetie     aeid 

(Widman),  a.,  i,  874. 
a-HydroxybauylideneaeetoplLeaoBe  and 
its  methyl  and  ethyl  ethois  (Pokd 
York,  and  Moore),  A.,  i,  105. 
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Hydrozvb  sniylidene-S-  bromoindanones, 

and  their  acetyl  derivatires  (Mini at), 

A.,  i,  296. 
o-Hydrozybeniylidene-hydraiine      and 

-phenyltemithiocarbaiide     (Curtius 

and  Fkanzen),  A.,  i,  831. 
1  -a-Hy  droxybe]uyl-4met]iylc?^c/o- 

hexanol-S,  and  its  diacetate  (T>^try), 

A.,  i,  470. 
4-a-HydT0zybutyl-l:8-dimet]iylbeni- 

ene,  and  its  chloride  (Klaoes),  A., 

1,  612. 
d-a-HydrozybutyM:8:6-tri]netliylbeiii- 

ene    and   its    acetate    and    phenyl- 

urethane  (Elages),  A.,  i,  618. 
/S-Hydrozybntyraoetal      (Wohl      and 

Frank),  A,  i,  532. 
a-Hydrozybntyric  aoid,  and  its  ethyl 

oster,    phenylurethanes    of,    and    the 

lactam  of  the  acid  (Lamblino),  A., 

i,  603. 
/3-Hydrozybutyrio   aeid,  resolution  of, 

into  its  optically  active    components 

(McKexzie),  T.,  1402;  P.,  1901,  213; 

1908,  185. 
^•Hydrozybntyrolaotone  (Fighter  and 

SONNEBORN),  A,  i,  25b'. 

1-Hydrozyoamphene  and  its  conversion 
into  the  iS-Iialogen  derivatives  of 
camphor,  and  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
ethers  (Forster),  T.,  264;  P.,  1902, 
25. 

/S-Hydrozyeamphoronio  acid.  See  /3- 
Oftmphoranic  acid. 

isoHydrozycarbamide  and  its  hydro- 
chloride and  diacetyl  derivative 
(Francescohi  and  Parrozzani),  A., 
i,  139. 

4-Hydrozyis0earbo8tyril  and  its  phthal- 
oylic  acid,  phthalide,  and  benzylidene 
derivative  (Gabriel  and  Colman), 
A,  i,  642. 

Hydrozyearbozylio  aeidi,  aromatic, 
formation  of,  ia  indifferent  solvents, 
by  Kolbe's  reaction,  and  its  relation 
to  the  cryoscopio  behavioar  of  phenols 
in  benzene  and  in  other  hydroxyl-free 
solvents  (Oddo  and  Mameli),  A.,  i,  33. 

B^Srdrozyehromo&e  and  its  acetate 
(David  and  v.  Kostaxecki),  A, 
i,  690. 

Hydrozyoineliotina  and  its  salts 
(Schmid),  a.,  i,  63;  (Widmar),  A, 
i.  173. 

p-Hydrozyoiimamie  aoid,  action  of 
bromine  on,  and  its  methyl  ester 
(ZiHOKE  and  Lbisse),  A.,  i,  615. 

Hydrozyeomeitle  aoid  (Tickle  and 
(Collie),  T.,  1006;  P.,  1902,  170. 

o-Hydrozy-i^eumyl  alcohol,  dibTomo-, 
methyl  ether  and  acetate  (Ansel- 
.MINO),  A,  i,  286. 


o-Hydrozy-if'-oumyl  bromide  and  iodide, 

e;{tbromo-  (Anselmino),  A.,  i,  286. 
/^-Hydrozy-i^-eiunyl  alcohol,  (iibromo-, 
formate  and  amy  1  ether  of(STEPHANi), 
A,  i,  148. 
Hydrozy-^^cnmyl.   See  also  ^r-Camenol. 
Hydrozy-ij'-OQmyl     bromide,    (2»bromo- 
(Auwers  and  ANS£LMiKO),|A.,i,214. 
chloride    and   iodide,  (2ibromo-,  and 
their    acetyl    derivatives   (Ansel- 
mino), A.,  i,  216. 
i^-Sydrozyeomylaeetio   aoid,    (2ibromo- 

(Stephani),  a,  i,  148. 
HydTOzy-^^-eomylanilinoi,  o-,  m-,  and 
P'f  and  the  c2ibromo-derivative  and  its 
acetyl  compounds  of  the  m-compound, 
and  the  acetyl  derivatives  of  the  o- 
compound  (Auwers  and  Anselmino), 
A.,  1,  214. 
Hydrozy-^-eomyleiie      (iibromide,    di- 
bromo-  (Auwers  and  Anselmino), 
A.,  i,  215. 
m-glycol,  dibromo-,  bromide  of  (Ansel- 
mino), A.,  i,  216. 
iribromo;    dimethyl    ether.      See 
2: 4-Dimethoxydimethy^5-bromo- 
methyl•l•pheuol,  3:6-(2ibromo-. 
j^-Hydrozy-jr-oumylmalonio     aoid,    di- 
bromo-,  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Stephani), 
A.,  i,  148. 
Hydrozy-^'-eiimylpyridiae    hydrobrom- 
ido,  (2ibromo-  (Anselmino),  A.,  i,215. 
Hydroi^deliydroMopliototantoiiio     aoid 
and  Its  barium   salt  and  acetyl  de- 
rivative    (Francesconi    and    Ven- 
DETTi),  A.,  i,  546. 
HydFOzydibeniylanthraoone,    and     its 
ethyl  ether  (Lippmann  and  Pollak), 
A,  i,  754. 
/S-Hydrozy-oa-diothylglntarie  aoid  and 
its    s-ethyl    ester   and    barium    salt 
( Reform atsky),  A.,  i,  588. 
4-HydTOzydiethyl-o-toliiidiiie    and    its 
hydrochloride  and  benzoate  (M6hlai7, 
Klimmer,  and  Kahl),  A,  i,  839. 
Hy  drozydihydrocyc/oamiiie  baa  et,  history 

and  theory  of  (Decker),  A.,  i,  691. 
a-Hydrozydihydroifoengenol,     fi-^mono- 
and  fi-m-di-bromo',  and  their  ethers 
and   acyl   derivatives  (Auwers   and 
MiJLLEE),  A.,  i,  212. 
4-Hydrozydihydrofonohole]iio  aoid  and 
its     amide,      lactone,     and     nitrile 
(Mahla),  a,  i,  107. 
HydrozydihydrotetramothyUiflsmatozyl- 
one,  nitro-,  and  its  reactions  (Perkin), 
T.,  1068. 
Hydrozydihydrotrimothylbraiilone, 
nitro-,  and  its  acetate  (Perkin),  T., 
1020;  P.,  1902,   147;  (Gilbody  and 
Perkin),    T.,    1048;   (Bollina,    v. 
Kostanecki,  and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  482. 
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a-H7droz7-aa-dimethylaMton|rUeetoB0 

and  its  dioxime  and  disemicarbazone 

(Harries),  A.,  i,  345.* 
HydrozjdimethylaminoaMtyldimethyl- 

amide  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  350. 
Y-Hydrozy-S-p-dimethylanilinoiiaph- 

t£aleiM  (Gnehm,  Bots,  and  Weber), 

A.,  i,  831. 
ai-Hydrozy-aa-dimethylglutario     aeid, 

lactone  of,  and  its  silrer  salt  (Perkin), 

T.,  259. 
/S-Hydrozy-aa-dimethylglntarie      aoid, 

synthesis  of  (Perkin  and  Smith),  P., 

1908,  214. 
S-Hydnzydimethyl-a-naphthylamine 

and     6-nitroso-     (Fubsganoer),    A., 

i,  279. 
7-Hydrozy-i3/9-diiiiethylpropionaldaiin6 

(K6NI0),  A.,  i,  701. 
4-Hydrozy-3:5-dimethylpyraioIe  (Sachs 

and  Rohmer),  A.,  i,  837. 
6-Hydrozy-2:4-dimethylpyridi]ie.      See 

^-Lutidostyril. 
6Hydrozy-2:6-dimethylpyridi]ie  and  ite 

6-bromo-derivatiye  and  -8-earbozylie 

aoid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Errera),  A., 

i,  117. 
Hydrozydimethylpyrone  and  its  acetate 

(Tickle  and  Collie),  T.,  1006;  P., 

1908,  170. 
4-Hydrozydiiiiethyl-o-toliiidiiie  and  its 

hydrochloride,  acetate,  benzoate,  and 

5-nitro8o-    and    its    salts   (MOhlait, 

Elimmer,  and  Kahl),  A.,  i,  838. 
Hydrozydiplien^lamiiie,  rfinitro-m-thio- 

cyano-deriyati7es  (Babirche  Anilin- 

&  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  93. 
Hydrozydiphenylaminefnlphonie  addi, 

c^initro-Tn-thiocyano-  (Badische 

Anilin-  k  Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i,  98. 
3-HTdiozy-l:8-diphe]iyl- 1:8:4- triaiole 

(Wheeler    and    Beardslby),     A., 

i,  502. 
l-HydrozyerythroanthraquiaoiM,     2:4- 

dibromo-    (Farbenfabriken    vorm. 

F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  477. 
8-Hydrozy-6-ethozyb0nBoyIpyniTie 

aeid,    ethyl    ester   (David    and   v. 

KOSTANECKl),  A.,  i,  690. 
a-Hydrozy-4-(or      6-)ethozydibeniyl-S- 

earbozylie  aeid  (Onnertz),  A.,  i,  99. 
m-Hydrozy-o-ethylbeiiBoie  aoid,  and  its 

esters   and   acetyl   and    benzoyl    de- 
rivatives (Bauer  and  Einhorn),  A., 

i,  225. 
HydrozyethyldimothyUeetio  add,  lac- 
tone of.     See  oa-Dimethylbutyrolact- 

one. 
4-«-HydrozyethyI-l-moiLO-  and  •l:S-di- 

metl^llNnBoiLef ,  and  their  phenylore- 

thanes  and-  chlorides  (Klages),  A., 

i,  611. 


4-a-HydrozyefhyM-othyl1wiiS0D«  and 
its  phenylnrethane  and  chloride 
(Klages),  A.,  i,  612. 

HydrozyathylnitroiMurlNunide  (Franchi- 
MONT  and  Lublin),  A.,  i,  427. 

a-Hydrozy-jE>-et]i7lph«]iol,  bromo-deriv- 
atives  of,  and  their  acetyl  compoonds 
(ZiNCKS,  Sibbbbt,  and  Reinbach), 
A.,  i,  607. 
bromo-derivatives  of,  and  their  di- 
aoetates  and  a-mefhyl  and  -ethyl 
ethers  (Zincke  and  Leissb),  A., 
i,  615. 

Hydxozyethyl-j'-tolylpyTidiiie.  See  p- 
Tolyl-2-picoly1alkine. 

HydrozyiUTOBole  derivatives,  synthesis 
of  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Tambob),  A., 
i,  470. 

Hydrozyglutarie  aeid,  formation  of, 
from  casein  (Habrrm ANN  and  Ehrbn- 
feld),  a.,  i,  653. 

a-Hydrozyglutarie  aoid  (Paolini),  A., 
i,  658. 

4-a-HydrozyhezadMyM  iS-diaethyl- 
beniene  (Klages),  A.,  i,  613. 

8-a-Hydrozyhozadeeyl-l:S:5-trimelhyl- 
benione  and  its  chloride  (Klaobs), 
A.,  i,  613. 

m-SydrozyhezahydrobeBBoie  aeiA 

{m-hydTroxycjc\ohexaneearboxjflie  aeid) 
(Bauer  and  Einhorn),  A.,  i,  225. 

p-HydrozyliezahydrotoliKie     aeid     (p- 
hi^roxymethylcjc\<^iexaneearboaeylie 
acid)f    and    its    phenylnrethane   and 
lactone  (Stephan  and   Hkllb),  A., 
i,  632. 

Hydrozyhydioaathnuiol  and  its  mono- 
and  di-acetate  (Plbus),  A.,  i,  773. 

Hydrezyhydrouraeil  (Fischer  and 
Boeder),  A.,  i,  124. 

8-Hydrozj^daiole  and  its  aUver  salt 
and  nitroso-derivative  (Bamberokr 
and  Dehuth),  A.,  i,  651. 

7-HydT0zy-a-ketobiitaae-«>-diMrb- 
ozylio  aeid,  the  phen^lhydrazone  of 
the  o^-lactone  of,   action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  (db  Jong),  A.,  i,  122. 

e-Hydrozy-S-keto-AS^-dihydzonrridiM- 
triearbozylieaeid,  ethyl  eater  (Er&bra 
and  Pbrciabosco),  A.,  i,  116. 

8-Hydrozy-5-keto-l-plienyl-8:5-diMr»- 
triaiole  and  ita  salts  and  acetyl  de- 
rivative (Agree),  A.,  i,  242. 

S-Sydrozy-6-keto-l-pheiiyl-8-  and  -4- 
]iiethyl-4e5-dikydrotrlaMlea  and  their 
salts  (Agree),  A.,  i,  242. 

Hydxozyl,  interchuiffe  of  halogen  for, 
in  bromo-  and  chloro-naphthklanedi- 
azonium  hydroxides  (Orton),  P.,  ItOt, 
252. 

Hydrezyl  iona,  [ireeenoe  of,  in  potaaaiam 
snlphate  solntions  (Abndt),  A.,  i,  62. 
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Hydrozylamine,  electrolytic   formation 
of  (Tafel),  a.,  ii,  559. 

catalysis  of  (Tanatar),  A.,  ii,  387. 

action  of,  on  ethyl  dimethylpyronedi- 
carboxylate  (Palazzo),  A.,  i,  816. 

use  of,  in  qualitative  analysis  (Enoe- 
VENAOEL  and  Ebler),  A.,  ii,  697. 

additive  salts  and  compounds  of,  with 
cadmiam  and  mercury  salts  (Adams)  , 
A.,  ii,  655. 

sulphate,  interaction  of,  with  Caro's 
acid  (Anoeli  and  Anoelico),  A., 
ii,  254. 

new  colour  reaction  of   (Ball),  P., 
1908,9. 
1  -Hydroxy!  aminoim  thraquinone-g- 

sulphonio  aeid  (W acker),  A.,  i,  298. 
o-Hydrozylaminobenialdoziine  and  its 

benzylidene    derivative    (Buhlhann 

and     EiNHORN ;     Bamberger     and 

Demuth),  a.,  i,  95. 
8-Hydrozy-4:6-liitidine-8-earbazylio 

aoid  and  its  ethyl  ester  and  amide 

(Rnoevexaoel    and    Cremer),    A., 

i,  640. 
o-Hydrozymandelio  aoid  (Fischer  and 

Slimmer),  A.,  i,  621. 
o-Htdroxymereuriaalioylic  acid,  anhydr- 
ide of  (Dimroth),  a.,  i,  851. 
Hydroxymesitylene,  (diamine-  (AVenzel), 

A.,  i,  190. 
6-Hydroxy-4-methoxybenioylpropio]iio 

aoid  (Perkin),  T.,   231 ;   P.,  ,1901, 

258. 
8-Hydrozy-4-]noiLO-  and  -4:6-di-methoxy- 

benioylpyruTie    aeidi,    ethyl    esters 

(v.  Kostanbcke  and  de  Kuijter  de 

Wildt),  a.,  i,  303. 
S-Hydroxy-Y-methoxyehromone,  and  its 

acetate    (y.     Kostanecki     and     de 

RuiJTER  DE  Wildt),  A.,  i,  303. 
a-Hydroxy-/9-m«t]iozydi]iydroisoeiige&- 

ol,    bromo-  (Auwers  and  AICller), 

A.,  i,  213. 
S-Sbrdrozy-S-methozy-S-methylquiiioiiA 

(Pollak  and  Solomonica),  A.,  i,  149. 
p-HydToxy-m-methoxypbAnylmethaiLe- 

bis-8:6-diiiiethylpyrrole-3-earboxyUe 

add,  ethyl  ester  (Feist,  Widmer,  and 

Sakowitscu),  a.,  i,  490. 
7-Hydvoxy-6-metboxyqiii]ialdiBe  and  its 

salts  (Book),  A.,  i,  465. 
S-Hydrozymethyl-S-aminobeiuylideiie- 

j^-nitroaiiiliiie,  5-nitro-,  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Meyer  and  Stillich),  A., 

i,  320. 
8-Hydroxy-6-mathylaiob«]ii6iie,  4'-nitro- 

(Mbhner),  a.,  i,  577. 
ifoHydroxynMtliylehzysatin     and     its 

Mrabromo-  and  Mrochloro-derivatives 

and  the  triacetate  of  the  chloro-com- 

pound  (LitoER),  A.,  i,  549,  685. 


8-Hydroxy-6-]nothyM:8-di«thyldi]iydro- 

beniimhioaiole    (Fischer,    Bioaud, 

and  Becker),  A.,  i,  400. 
/S-Hydroxymethylerythrote.   SeeApiose. 
iS-Hydrozy-iS-methyl-a-ethylbatyrie  aeid 

(Grignard),  a.,  i,  421. 
j>-Hydroxy-j7-methyUiexahydroaeeto- 

phenone  and  its  semicarbazone  (Ste- 

phan  and  Uelle),  A.,  i,  632. 
4-Hydroxy-6-met]iylqniiiaiolixie    (Ehr- 

lich),  a.,  i,  26. 
8-Hydxt>zy-4-methylqiii]ioline,    and   its 

8*acyl    and    d-cyano -derivatives    and 

•3-carboxylie   aoid   and   ethyl   ester 

(Camps),  A.,  i,  396. 
a-HydroxymethylsalioylaldebTde     and 

its3-bromo-,and  oxime,and  their  acetyl 

derivatives,  and    the    oxime    of   the 

acetyl  compound  ( Au  wers  and  Hubsr), 

A.,  1,  213. 
Hydroxymethyltalicylie    aoid   and   its 

methyl  ester  and  amide  (Auwers  and 

Huber),  a.,  i,  214. 
Hydroxymethyltalieylonitrile   and    its 

dtacetyl     derivative    (Auwers     and 

Hubkk),  a.,  i,  213. 
6-Hydroxymethyl-8:8:4trimethylqui]i- 

olinio   aeid   (Wolff,    Gablsr,    and 

Heyl),  a.,  i,  676. 
5-Hydroxy-4-metbylaraoiland  itsacetate 

(Behrbnd    and    GrOnewald),    A., 

i,  834. 
o-Hvdroxynaphthoie    aoidi,    action    of 

alkali  hydroxides  and  of  sulphites  on 

(Buoherer),  a.,  i,  718. 
S-Hydroxy-S-naphthoio      aoid,      esters 

(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  171. 
Sydroxynaphthoie  cUoridef,  1:2-,  2:1-, 

and  3:2-  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  31. 
8-^droxy-3-]iaplit]io-i3-napbthalide 

(Strohbach),  A.,  i,  183. 
l-Hydroxy-8-iiaphthoylpyniTie       aoid, 

ethyl    ester    (v.     Kostanecki    and 

Froemsdorff),  a.,  i,  303. 
4-Hydroxyiiieotiitie  aoid  (Kirpal),  A., 

i,  564. 
Hydroxynitrilef,    formation   of   acetals 

from  (Stoll^),  A.,  i,  468. 
Hydroxyoxamide  and    its  ethvl   ester, 

silver    salt,    and    acetyl    derivative 

(PiCKARD,    Allen,    Bowdlbr,    and 

Carter),  T.,  1565 ;  P.,  1908,  197. 
3'Hydroxyphenanthraphenaiiiie  and  its 

acetate  and  benzoate  (Werner),  A., 

i,  626. 
8-Hydroxypbenaiithraquixio]i0   and   its 

acetate  (Werner),  A.,  i,  628. 
S-Hydroxyphonanthraqninono   and    its 

acetate  and  their  nitro-derivatives  and 

phenylhydrazones  (Werner),  A., i,  626. 
9-aydroxyphAiiaiithrene  (Pbohorb  and 
Schr&ter),  a.,  i,  672. 
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9-(or  lOOHydroxyphenanthrene,  8:10-(or 
9-)£?iamiQ0-  and  3-nitro-10-(or  9-) 
amino-  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  757. 

lO-Hydroxyphenanthrene,  9-amino- 
(morphigenine),  and  its  acetyl  de- 
rivatives and  hydrochloride  (Pschorr 
and  SchrOter),  A.,  i,  672  ;  ( Vahlen), 
A.,  i.  727. 

10-H7droxT-9-phenanthrylphen7loarb- 
ainide  (rscHORR  and  Schroter),  A., 
i,  672. 

Hydroxyphenozoione,  <2initro-  (Hill- 
ykr),  a.,  i,  60. 

5<j>-H7droz7phe]i7l-2-amino-8-meth7l- 
pheno-o^-naphthaeridine  (Ullmann), 
A.,  i,  499. 

S-H7dTOZ7-a-plien7laio-/3-meth7li]nino- 
S.^.]iitrophen7l7alerio  aoid,  ethyl 
ester  (Praoer),  A.,  i,  64,  578. 

7 -H7drox7-2-ph6n7M  :4-1)e]uiop7ranol 
and  its  salts  and  acetyl  derivatives 
(BtJLOW  and  v.  Sicherer),  A.,  i,  113. 

7-H7droz7-8-plien7l-4-boni7lideiLe-l:4- 
biniopTraiLOl,      its      hydrochloride, 

Sicrate,  acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  S-nitroso- 
erivative  (BOlow  and  Grotowsky), 

A.,  i,  484. 
7-(or  5-)H7droz7-8-phen7l-4-beiii7lid- 

esA-S-Cor  7-)meth7M:4-beiiiop7ra]iol 

and   its    salts   and   acyl   derivatives 

(BfiTLOW  and  Grotowsky),  A.,  i,  555. 
j7-Hvdroz7phen7leth7la]nine,  occurrence 

of,  in  pancreatic  digestion  (Emerson), 

A.,  ii,  271. 
o-H7drox7plie]i7leth7loarbinol.  ac-  and 

i-  (Fischer  and  Slimmer),  A.,  i,  621. 
o-H7droz7phen7l  eth^l  ketone  (Fischer 

and  Slimmer),  A.,  i,  622. 
iS-H7droz7-/3-phen7l-2-etli7l-6-phen7l- 

P7ridine,  p-nitro-  {6-phenyl'2-picolyl' 

f-niirophenykUkine),    and    its    salts 

(Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  827. 
iS-H7droZ7-iS-plie]i7l-8-eth7lp7Tidi2Le 

{p?ienyl'%-picolylalkine),  p'tjnmo-  and 

l>-nitro-,  and  their  salts  (Enick),  A., 

i,  894. 
o-H7droz7pheii7lmet]La&e-bia-8:5-di- 

meth7lp7xrole-8-earboz7lioaoid,  ethyl 

ester   (Feist,    Widmer,  and    Sako- 

witsoh),  a.,  i,  490. 
/9-4-H7droz7phen7l-iB-methoz7propio]iio 

aeid,  a:8:5-<r»bromo-,  and  its  methyl 

ester,  and  their  acetates  (Zincke  and 

Leisse),  a.,  i,  615. 
6-H7droz7-6-phe]i7MO-]iMth7l-5:10- 

di]i7droaeridi]ie     and      its      ethers 

(Decker,  Hock,  and   Djiwonsky), 

A.,  i,  8S0. 
4-H7droz7-6-phen7l-3-iiieth7lp7TUole 

(Sachs  and  Bohmer);  A.,  i,  837. 
8-H7droz7-S-phen7l-4-meth7lqiiinoli]ie 

(Camps),  A.,  i,  178. 


8-H7droz7-2-phe]i7l-6-(or  7-)metli7l- 
quinozaline,  m-bromo-o-amino-  (v. 
KoRczYNSKi  and  Marchlewski),  A., 
i,  647. 

;)-H7droz7phe]i7l-a-naphth7Uuid]ie,  4- 
vumo-  and  4:8-^t-nitro-,  and  their 
sulphur  derivatives  (Chemische 
Fabrik  vorm.  Sandoz),  a.,  i,  366. 

iS-4-H7droz7plien7lpropioido  aoid,  8:5- 
di'  and  a3-d:5-^ra-bromo-,  .and  the 
methyl  ester  of  the  (iibromo-compound 
(Zincke  and  Lsisse),  A.,  i,  616. 

^-H7droz7phenjlp7ridaii]ie,  and  its 
amino-  and  nitro-compounds  (Popfkn- 
bero),  A.,i,  61. 

l?-H7droz7plieii7lp7ridaiO]i6  and  its 
benzoyl  aerivative  (Poppenbbbo),  A., 
i,  61. 

6-(or  7-)HTdroz7-3-pheii7lis0qiii]ioliAe, 
and  its  hydriodide  salts,  and  1-iodo- 
derivative  (Oniiertz),  A.,  i,  100. 

2-H7droz7-8-plien7lqiiinozali]ie  and  its 
d-o-amino-  and  -nitro-derivatives,  and 
their  6-(or  8-)methyl  and  -ethozy  deriv- 
atives (BuRAOZEWSKi  and  March- 
lewski), A.,  i,  120. 

8-H7droz7-9-pheiL7lqiiinozaliBe,  bromo- 
amino-  and  chloroamino-derivatives 
(v.  EoRCZYNSKi  and  Marchlewski), 
A.,i,  647. 

2-E7droz7-l-pheii7l-4-aj978-tetift- 
lL7droz7bii^lgl7ozaline    (SteudblX 
A.,  i,  399. 

m-H7droz7pheiL7l-p-tol7la]iii]ie,  and  its 
-inlplundo  aeidi,  and  amino-,  bromo-, 
nitro-,  and  nitroso-derivatives  (Gnxhm 
and  Veillon),  A.,  i,  287. 

o-HydrozTphenyl  p-toljl  ketone  and  ita 
benzoyl  and  dtbromo-derivatives, 
ozime,  and  phenylhydrazone  (Ull- 
MANN  and  Goldbebo),  A.,  i,  792. 

m-Hydzoz7phelL7I-J^  tol7laitroiO«infiie 
and  its  -snlphoaie  add  (Gnebm  and 
Veillon),  A.,  i,  287. 

4-H7droi7plithalio  aeid  and  its  esters, 
and  their  oondnctiyi^  (  Wsoschbidbr), 
A.,  i,  617,  618 ;  (WBOflCHBiDBR  and 
Pibsen),  a.,  i,  619. 

/9-H7droz7-/3-piperon7l-a-diaietli7l- 
propionie  aeid   and  its   salts  (Mr- 
sohinbky),  a.,  i,  620. 

H7droz7piTa]ie    aeid,     phosphate    of 
(Blaise),  A.,  i,  580. 
ethyl  ester  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  357. 

a-Hydrozypropionio  aeid.  See  Lactic 
acid. 

S-Hydrozy-l-MopropylbenioqiiinoM, 
3:6-<2tchloro-  (B5tbb8),  A.,  i,  474. 

6-Hydrozy-2-i9opropyIbeuoqiiiMiMb 
3:6-<;{ibromo-,  and  its  p-tolnidiiie  and 
zylidine       salts       (B5terb),        A., 
i,  478. 
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c-Hjdroxy-iS-isopropyUieptoie  aeid,ethyl 

ester  (Wallach  and  Fresenius),  A., 

i,  800. 
HydroxytsopropyUiypophotphoroni  aeid 

and  its  salts  and  esters  (Marte),  A., 

i,  265. 
4-a-HydrozypropyM-methylben8exre 

and  its  acetate,  phenylnrethane,  and 

chloride  (Klages),  A.,  i,  612. 
S/B-HTdrozypropvl-e-phenvlpyridine,  «- 

tricnloro-,    and     its     platinichloride 

(Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  828. 
HydrozyisopTopylpliosphinio   aoid   and 
its  salts  (Marie),  A.,  i,  431. 

and  its  esters  and  benzoyl  derivative 
(Marie),  A.,  i,  714. 
8-i3-Hydrozypropylpyridine,  7-<nchloro- 

and  its  salts  (Feist),  A.,  i,  492. 
4-HydrozT-8-Mopropylqiii]iolixie 

(Camps),  A.,  i,  178. 
8-a-HydrozjpropyM:8:5-trimethTlbe]ui- 

ene  and  its  phenylurethane  and  chlor- 
ide (Klaoes),  a.  ,  i,  612. 
HydrozrpTrasolone  derivatives  of  the 

naphtnalene  series  (Farbenfabriken 

voRji.     F.     Bayer    k     Co.),     A., 

i,  780. 
Hydrozypyridines,   from  meconic   acid 

derivatives         (Pbratoner),         A., 

i,  493. 
6-Hydrozy-4-a-pYridylpyTimidineand  its 

2-methyl,  2-pnenyl,   and  2:6-phenyl. 

methyl  derivatives  and  their  acetyl 

compounds  (Pinner,  Donchi,  Drex- 

LER,  and  Bay),  A.,  i,  177. 
Hydrozypymlidiiie-2-oarbozylio     aeid 

from  gelatin  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  699. 
S-B^drozyqninaldine    and     its     salts 

(K0XNI08   and    Stockhauben),    A., 

i,  693. 
4-Hyd70zy-2-qiiinoline     (Camps),     A., 

i,  178. 
Hydrozyqninolinet ,  2-  and  4-,  syntheses 

of  (Camps),  A.,  i,  178,  896. 
6-Hydroz3risoqiiino-i3-pyTidixLe    and    its 

salts  (Marokwald   and    Dettmer), 

A.,  i,  235. 
8-Hydrozy-l  :8:S:6-tetra]iiethyldi]iydro- 

beniiminoaiole  (Fischer,  KioAUD,and 

Becker),  A.,i,  400. 
S-HydT0zy-8:8:6:ff-tetraiiiethylpyrrolid- 

inie  and  its  hydrochloride  and  mandel- 

ate  (Pauly),  A.,  i,  660. 
HydrozytetraphA&ylmethuie  (v.Baeysr 

and  Yillioer),  A.,  i,  769. 
Hydrozytmphthalie  add,  and  its  esters, 

and  theiroonductivity(  Weoscheidbr), 

A.,  i,  618,  619. 
Hydrozy-toltuunidd    and  -toliumitrile, 

dimtro;  and  compound  of  the  nitrile 

with    aniline    (Borschb   and    LooA- 

TBLLi),  A.,  i,  226. 
LXXXII.  ii. 


8-Hydrozy-m-toliiio  Mid{$-cre8otieacid)f 

amides,  and  chloride  and  their  bromo-, 

nitro-    and   acetyl    derivatives,    and 

ethyl  esters  (Fortner),  A.,  i,  150. 
Hydrozytolnketone,    ^mchlorobromo-. 

See  Tolnquinol,  ^<f<rachlorobromo.. 
8-Hydrozy-2-o-tolylaminonaphthalene- 

B-snlphonle  aoid  (Badische  Antlin- 

&  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  92. 
i3-Hydrozy-i3-;7-tolyl-aa.dimethvlprop- 

ionio  aeid,  synthesis  of,  and  its  salts 

(Zeltner),  a.,  i,  871. 
Hydrozy-S-jy-tolylpyridaiine     and     its ' 

salts  (Eatzenellenbooen),  A.,  i,  122. 
HydrozytriaqnodipyridiAMliTominm 

salts  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  729. 
8-Hydrozy-l:8:6*tri]iietliylbeniene,  4:6- 

diisocjaxiO'  (Kaufler),  A.,  i,  278. 
8-HydT(ay-l:8:6-trimethyldibydrobeiii- 

imineaiole  and   its   salts  (Fischer, 

RiOAVD,  and  Becker),  A.,  i,  400. 
i^-Hydrozy-8:4:4.trimetliyl-A3*-B-di]iydro- 

quinolide     (Wolff,     Gablbr,    and 

Heyl),  a.,  i,  676. 
/S-Hydrozy-/977-trimethylp6&tattedioio 

aoid,    isomeric   lactonic   acids    from 

(Balbiano),  a.,  i,  741. 
p-Hydrozytriphenvloarbiaol     and     its 

sodium    derivative  (Bistrzycki  and 

Herbst),  a.,  i,  776. 
^.Hydrozytriphenylmethano     and     di- 

bromo-,  and  their   acetates    (Bistr- 
zycki and  Herbst),  A.,  i,  777. 
7-Hydrozyiindeooie    aoid    (Nef),    A., 

i,  6. 
a-Hrdrozy-n-     and     -iso-valeranilidos 

(Lambling),  a.,  i,  608. 
7-Hydrozyvalerie        aeid,       a-amino- 

(Fischer  and  Leuchs),  A.,  i,  269. 
a-HydrozY-n-  and  -iso-Yalerie  aoids,  and 

their  ethyl  esters,  phenylurethanes  of, 

and  the  lactams  of  the  acids  (Lamb- 
lino),  A.,  i,  603. 
Hydrozyyinylooumarin  (Widman),  A., 

i,  374. 
4-Hydrozy-7n-zylone,  bromo-derivatives 

and  their  acetyl  compounds  (Zincke 

and  Tripp),  A.,  i,  285. 
p-Hydrozy-zylene.     See  also  Xylenol. 
o-Hydrozy-;7-zylyl  alcohol,  methyl  ether 
(A17WBR.S    and    Ansblmtno),    A., 
i,215. 

bromide,     trihromo-    (AuwBRS    and 
Anbelmino),  a.,  i,  216. 
j7-Hydrozy-i7-zylylaoetio  aoid,  dibtomo^ 

(AuwERs     and      Schumann),     A., 

i,  148. 
S-Hydrozy-S-o-zylylaminonaphtlialoiiA- 

7-inlplioiiio  aeid  ( Badische. Anilin- 

k  Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i,  92. 
6-Hydrozy-zylyleiio   citbromide,    2:4:6- 

^'bromo-  (Anbelmino),  A.,  i,  216. 
62 
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Hydrox7-i?-xyljlen6  (^ibromide,  tri- 
bromo-.  See  j^-Xylenol,  s-penta- 
bromo-. 

bromohydrin,  ^ribromo-,  methyl  ether 
(AuwEBS    and    Anselmino),    A., 
i,  216. 
Hyoioine   and   its   salts   (Hesse),  A., 

i,  61,  817  ;  (Gadamkr),  A.,  i,  173. 
Hypertonic   lalt   tolntiong,    effects    of 

intrayascular   injection  of,   on  blood 

constituents  {yajs  Lsbb),  A.,  ii,  411. 
Hypemranie  aoid.    See  Uranic  acid. 
•Hypnotozin,    physiological     action    of 

(PoBTiEK  and  RiCHST),  A.,  ii,  348. 
HypooUorons  acid.    See  under  Chlorine. 
Hypoiodous  acid.     See  under  Iodine. 
i^pophoapliOTona     acid.      See     under 

Phosphorus. 
Hypophyais,    physiology    of    the    (v. 

Cyon),  a.,  ii,  162. 
Hyitaiarin   and    its   dimethyl    ether, 

hydrolysis     of     (Liebbrmann     and 

HOHENEMSEB),  A.,  1,  648. 

I. 

lanthone,   separation   of,  from   ionono 

(Haabmann  &  Rsimbb),  a.,  i,  471. 
Ibogaine  and  its  salts  and  physiological 
action  (Dtbowski  and  Landbin),  A., 
i,  114. 
Ibogine   (Halleb   and    Heckbl),   A., 
i,  174. 
physiological  action  of  (Lambebt  and 
HECK  el),  a.,  ii,  219. 
Ichthylepidin  in  the  scales  of  American 
fislies  (Green  and  To  web),  A.,  ii,  416. 
ninric  acid  and  its  salts  and  isomeride 

(TscHiBOH  and  Reto),  A.„i,  167. 
IlTaite  from  Siorarsuit,  Greenland  (BOo- 

gild),  a.,  ii,  612. 
Imino'ethen,    synthesis  of  (Landeb), 
T.,  691 ;  P.,  1909,  72. 
transformation  of,   into   acid  amides 
(Wisucenub    and    Eobbeb),    A., 
i,  211. 
hydrochlorides  of,    reduction   of,  to 
aldehydes  and  their  derivatives  and 
to  amines  (Henle),  A.,  i,  790. 
Imiiiocfitliiocarboiiic     eitcn,    aromatic 

(Delj^pine),  a.,  i,  702. 
Inunnne  sera,  protective  substances  of 
(Walksb),  A..ii,  168. 
substances  (Pick),  A.,  ii,  168,  278. 
Tminimiaation   against   immune   serum 

(Walker),  A.,  ii,  280. 
Inununity,    natural,    against   alkaloids 

(Ellinobb),  a.,  ii,  162. 
laaiiitioii,  glycogen  during  (PflOoeb), 
A.,  ii,  618. 
proteid  metabolism    in    (Voit),    A,, 
ii,  88. 


I&onutatio&  from  the  Stone  Gallery  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  (Clayton),  P., 
1901,  201. 
Indaiole    derivatives     (Fischbb    and 

Blochmann),  a.,  i,  646. 
Indene,  mercury  compounds  of  (Boss), 

A.,  i,  161. 
Indiambbcr.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Indican,    quantity    of,    in    Ivdigofera 
tindoria  (Schulte  im  Hofe),  A., 
ii,  847. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (Strzy^owski), 
A.,  ii,  186. 
Indicator,  iodoeosina8an(GLt7CK8MANN), 
A.,u,478. 
litmus  as  an  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii,  222. 
litmus-silk   as  (Emich),   A.,  ii,   45, 
861. 
Indicators  (Glaser),  A.,  ii,  222. 
in   acidimetry  (Jungclaussen),    A., 

ii,  46. 
See  also  Analysis. 
Indigo,  manufacture  of,  from  Indigofira 
iinctoria   (Sohultb   im   Hofe),    A., 
ii,  847. 
Indigo-red,     reduction     products     of 

(Vaubel),  a.,  i,  642. 
Indigotin  and  its   polymeride   (Mail- 
lard),  A.,  i,  871. 
from  ethereal  carbonyldiphenylglydn- 
atcs  (Badisohe  Anilin-  ft  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  101. 
preparation  of  (Erdmann),  A.,  i,  290. 
formation   of,   from   phenylglycine-o- 
carboxylic       acid       (Vorlandbe, 
MuMME,  and  Wangbrin),  A.,  i,  464. 
reduction  products  of  (Vaubel),  A., 

i,  642. 
methyl  derivatives  of   (Kithara  and 

Chikashig^),  a.,  i,  227. 
estimation  of,  in  fabrics  (Bins  and 
Rung),  A.,  ii,  644. 
Indigotin,  6:6'-^ichloro-,  and  its  >aiilpli- 
onic    acid    (Badischs    Anilin-    k 
Soda-Fabbik),  a.,  i,  468. 
Indigo-white,  di-  and  tetra-acetyl  deriv- 
atives of  (YoBLANDEB  and  Drb- 
boheb),  a.,  i,  468. 
carbonyl    derivatives   of    (Badische 
Anilin-    &    Soda-Fabbik),     A., 
i,  96. 
Indixiibin,  formation  of,  from  indigotin 

(Maillabd),  a.,  i,  371. 
Indole,    preparation   of,    from   pyrrole 

(Dennstedt),  a.,  i,  896. 
Indole-8-oarborrlio  Mid,  azoimide  and 
hydrazide  of  (Piociniki  and  Salmomi), 
A.,  i,  492. 
3-Indoleiirctluui6  (Picoikini  and  Sal- 

moni),  a.,  i,  492. 
Indone,  e^ibromo-  and  cftchloro-  (Glawb) 
A.,  i,  782. 
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Indoneaeetie  aeids  (Stobbe  and  Y  iewio), 

A.,  i,  542. 
Indophftnaiiiie,     bromo-    and    chloro- 
derivatiyes     (v.     Korczynske     and 
MabchLswski),  a.,  i,  646. 
IndopheiLaiine-  7-(or  8-)earbox7lio  aoid 
(BURACZEW8KI  aud  Marchlewski), 
A.,  i,  121. 
Indozyl,  crystallised  (Yoelander  and 
Drescher),  a.,  i,  456. 
formation    of,   from    pbenylglycine-o- 
carboxylic  acid  (Yorlandee,  Mux- 
ME,  and  Wanoerin),  A.,  i,  454. 
and  pbenol,   formation  of,  as  inter- 
mediate   metabolic    products,    and 
their   relation    to   glycuronio   acid 
excretion    (Lewin),    A.,    ii,    272 ; 
(Mater),  A.,  ii,  520. 
and  urea,  correlated  production  of,  in 
the  organism  (Gnezda),  A.,  ii,  339. 
Indozyluria  (Blumsnthal),  A.,  ii,  620. 
Infantir  new-bom,  chemical  composition 
of    (Camerer,     Soldner,    and 
Herzoo),  a.,  ii,  413. 
iron  in  the  blood  of  (NiCLOUX  and 
VAN  Yyve),  a.,  ii,  618. 
suckUng,  nutrition  of  (OpfenheimerX 

A-,  ii,  153. 
See  also  Children. 
Intaforia,  reactions   of,  with   carbonic 
and    other   acids    (Jennings   and 
Moore),  A.,  ii,  159. 
fixed,  reactions  to  stimuli  in  (Jenn- 
ings), A.,  ii,  674. 
Inorgaiiie  eomponndi,  allotropic  modifi- 
cations of  (Hkrz),  A.,  ii,  82. 
electro-affinity  as  the    basis   for  the 
systematisation    •f    (Locke),    A., 
ii,  240 ;  (Abbgg  and  Bodlandbr), 
A.,  ii,  642. 
insoluble,  in    colloidal    solution    (de 
Bruyn),  A.,ii,  646. 
Intenial  firiotion.     See  Yiscosity. 
Inteitiiua  absorption  (Reid),  A.,  ii,  412. 
(rectal)  of  carbohydrates  (Ebach), 
A.,  ii,  413. 
juice,     human     (Haxburosr     and 
Hekma),  a.,  ii,  515. 
action    of,    on   abrin   and    toxins 

(SlEBERand  SCHUMOFF-SlMONOW- 

8Ki),  A.,  ii,  680. 
of  dogs,    presence  -of    erepsin   in 
(Salaskin).  a.,  ii,  571. 
wall,  passage  of  proteid  through  the 
(Cohkheim),  a.,  ii,  93. 
IntWtiiie,  small,   absorption  of  simple 
stereoisomeric     sugars      in     the 
(Nagano),  A.,  ii,  516. 
digestion  in   the   (Kutbohsr   and 
Seemann),  a.,  ii,  835,  571. 
Intramoleenlar      migratioiis,     atomic 
(Montagne),  a.,  i,  472. 


Intramoleonlar  migrations  of  acyl  groups 
(WiSLicsNUS  and  EdRBER),  A.,  i,  72. 
InToriion,  velocity  of.    See  Affinity, 
points  of  heats  of  dilution  (Colson), 

A.,  ii,  4,  198. 
temperature.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Invertaie   from   yeast   (Oshima  ;    Bo- 
korny),  a.,  i,  848. 
action    of   acids   and   alcohols   on 
(Bokorny),  a.,  1,848. 
InTortebrates,  the  respiratory  value  of 
coelomic  fluid  in  certain    (Cu£not), 
A.,  ii,  215. 
Invert  sugar.     See  under  Sugar. 
lodembolite  (Prior  and  Spencer),  A., 

ii,  403. 
Iodine,  pure  (Ladenburg),  A.,  ii,  314. 
free,  formation  of,  from  iodoform,  by 

organs  (Altenbero),  A.,  ii,  158. 
atomic  weight  of  (Ladenburg),  A., 

ii,  498. 
determination  of  the  molecular  weight 
of,   by  the  boiling   point    method 
(Oddo),  a.,  ii,  6. 
solubility   of,    in   nitrobenzene    con- 
taining potassium  iodide  (Dawson 
and  Gawler),  T.,  528 ;  P.,  1902, 
69. 
catalytic  action  of,  in  the  bromina- 
tion   of    benzene    (Britner),    A., 
ii,  447. 
action  of,  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch, 

and  dextrine  (Hale),  A.,  i,  533. 
compounds  of,  with  tellurium  (Gut- 
bier  and  Flury),  A.,  ii,  653. 
variation  in  the  amount  of,  in  blood 

(Gley  and  Bourcet),  A.,  ii,  619. 
amount  of,  in  sheep's  thyroid  (WoHL- 
muth),  a.,  ii,  274. 
Iodine   bromide,    preparation    of,    and 
application  oi^  in  the  analysis  of 
fats  and  oils  (Hanus),  A.,  ii,  112. 
trichloride,    double    salts     of,    with 
chlorides  of  bivalent  metals  (Wein- 
LA.ND   and    Schlsoelmilch),    A., 
ii,  315. 
Hydriodio    aeid    (hydrogen    iodide), 
reaction    between,  and  nitric  acid 
(Eckstadt),  a.,  ii,  130. 
Iodides  of  sulphur   (MagIvor),  A., 
ii,  650. 
soluble,  estimation  of,  volumetric- 
ally  (Richard),  A.,  ii,  691. 
Triiodides  (Osaka),  A.,  ii,  12.. 
lodates,  action  of,  on  haloid  salts, 
influence  of  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  on    the  (Ditz  and 
Maroosches),  a.,  ii,  12. 
Periodio  aoid,  electrolytic  preparation 
of,  and  estimation  of,  in  presence  of 
iodic   acid    (MOllsr   and    Fried- 
bbroer),  a.,  ii,  556. 
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Iodine  :— 
Periodates,  preparation    of   (RoQUES 

and  Ge&noross),  A.,  ii,  649. 
Orthoperiodie  aoid,  conversion  of,  into 
n-periodic  acid  (Lamb),  A.,  ii,  252. 
Hypoiodoni  aoid  (Taylor),  P.,  1902, 
72. 
Iodine,  detection  and  estimation  of  :— 
detection  of  bromine  and,  in  presence 
of     thiosalphatcs      (Leuba),     A., 
ii,  691. 
and  hydriodic  acid,  estimation  of,  in 
iodinated  proteids  (Schmidt),  A., 
i,  251 ;  ii,  627. 
estimation     of,     electrolyticaUy,     in 
presence  of   bromine  and  cnlorine 
(MtJLLER),  A.,  ii,  287. 
estimation     of,     yolametrically,     in 
presence  of  bromine    and  chlorine 
(Thomas),  A.,  ii,  472, 
Iodine  absorption,  determination  of,  by 
iodine     monochloride      (Wus),     A., 
ii,  686. 
Iodine     atom,     configuration     of    the 

(Peters),  T.,  1350;  P.,  1902,  184. 
Iodoform,  formation  of  free  iodine  from, 
by  organs  (Altenberg),  A.,  ii,  158. 
detection     and       decomposition      of 

(Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  109. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  organic 
iodine  compounds  (Schmidt),   A., 
ii,  110. 
lonisation    and     Ions.      See     Electro- 
chemistry, 
lonone,   separation    of,    from    ianthone 

(Haarmakn  &  Reimer),  a.,  i,  471. 
iS-Ionone  (Haarmann  &  Reimer),  A., 

i,  471,  722. 
i|r-Ionone,  preparation  of  (Haarmann  k 

Reimer),  A.,  i,  722. 
lononeearboxylio   aeids.      See   Citrali- 

deneacetoacetic  acids. 
IpeoMnanha,    Indian,    composition    of 
(Paul  and  Cownley),  A.,  ii,  686. 
root,  evaluation  of  (Frerichs  and  de 
FuENTBS  Tapis),  A.,  ii,  711. 
Ipohine   and   its   physiological    action 
(Habtwich  and  Gbiger),  A.,  i,  115. 
Iridium  double  nitrites  with  ammonium, 
potassium,    and  sodium    (Leidii^.), 
A.,  u,  666. 
chloronitrite,     compound     of,     with 
potassium   chloride    (Leidi£),    A., 
ii,666. 
Iron,  passiYe  (Fikkelstein),  A.,  ii,  81. 
cT3r8talli8ation  of  (Osmond  and  Caet- 

aud).  A.,  ii,  400. 
pure,  electrical  resistance  of  (Bene- 
dicks), A.,  ii,  439. 
increase  of  electrical  resistivity  caused 
by  alloying,  with  Yarious  elements 
(Barrett),  A.,  ii,  377. 


Iron,  a  reaction  of  (y.   Cordier),  A., 
ii,  467. 
action  of  ammonia  solution  on  (Pen- 
nock  and  Morton),  A.,  ii,  426. 
action    of    magnesium    chloride    on 

(Ost),  a.,  ii,  657,  659. 
behaviour  of  salt  solutions  towards,  in 
presence  of  copper  (Ost),  A.,  ii,  658. 
compounds  of,  with  silicon  (Lebeau), 

A.,  ii,  136,  264,  457. 
in  hen's  eggs  (Hartung),  A.,  ii,  618. 
.  in  the   blood  of  newly  bom  infants 
(Nicloux  and  van  Vyve),  A.,  ii,618. 
amount     of,    in     lymphatic     glands 
(Guillemonat  and  Delamaee),  A., 
ii,  217. 
relationship  of,  and  pigments  in  the 
liver  and  skin  (  Floresco),  A. ,  ii,  1 57. 
in  human  liver  cells  (Biblfeld),  A., 

ii,  617. 
condition  of,  in  the  spleen  (Brodie), 
A.,  ii,  339. 
Iron  alloys  with  aluminium  (Guillbt), 
A.,  ii,  204. 
with  antimony,  copper,  lead,  and  tin, 

analysis  of  (Pontic),  A.,  ii,  478. 
with  silicon,  magnetism  of  (Jouye), 
A.,  ii,  695. 
Iron  salts,  influence  of  the  separation  of 
sulphur    on    the    precipitation   of 
(CoPPADORo),  A.,  ii,  23. 
peroxide,  crystallisation  of   (Ditte), 

A.,  ii,  326. 
silicide,   formation  of  (Lebeau),  A., 

ii,  264. 
Ferrie   chloride,    colour    changes   of 
(DoNNAN  and  Bassett),  T.,  956  ; 
P.,  1902,  164. 
hydroxide,  action  of  sulphurous  acid 
on  (Carpenter),  T.,  8 ;  P.,  1901, 
212. 
oxide  and  hvdroxides  (Ruff),  A., 
ii,  22. 
action  of  alumina  on,  at  white 

heat  (Warth),  A.,  ii,  209. 
hydrated.     See  Uydrogothite. 
sulphate,    acid    (Scq^RIZEr),    A., 
ii,  143. 
Ferrous  salts,  oxidation  of  solutions 
of,  by  free  oxygen  (McBain),  A., 
ii,  209. 
chloridejdensity  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  (Dunn),  A.,  ii,  400. 
compound     of,     with      pyridine 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  176. 
vanadous    sulphate    (PicciNi    and 
Marino),  A.,  ii,  664. 
Iron  organic  eomponnds  :— 
Ferrie  compounds,  coloured   oiganic 
(Hantzsch  and  DESCH),A.,i,708. 
ferrocyanide     (Matuschek),      A., 
i,  272. 
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Iron  ore,  magnetic,  occurrence  of  mona- 
zitc  in  (Derby),  A.,  ii,  381. 
titaniferous,  from  German  East  Afnca 
(BoRNHABDt   and    Kuhn),    A., 
ii,  668. 
separation  of,  in  basic  igncons  rocks 
(Vogt),  a.,  ii,  32. 
Iron  pyrites.    See  Pyrites. 
Cast   iron,    condition   of    silicon   in 

(Lkbeau),  a.,  ii,  135. 
Steel,  electrical  resistance  of  (Bene- 
dicks), A.,  ii,  439. 
a  reaction  of  (v.  Cordibr),  A.,ii,457. 
estimation  of  carbon  in  (Leffler), 

A.,  ii,  355. 
estimation  of  carbon  in,  by  direct 
combustion  (Blount),  A.,  ii,  174. 
estimation     of     molybdenum     in 

(Auchy),  a.,  ii,  430. 
estimation  of  phosphoms  and  sulphar 

in  (Antony),  A.,  ii,  47. 
estimation  of  silicon  in  (Atjchy), 
A.,  ii,  174. 
Iron  (in  general),  estimation  and  separa- 
tion of  :— 
estimation  of,  colorimetrically  (Seiler 

and  Verda),  A.,  ii,  699. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Sohma- 
tolla),  a.,  ii,  108 ;  (Gintl),  A., 
ii,  429. 
estimation  of,  in  metabolism  experi- 
ments) (Neumann),    A.,    ii,    176, 
583. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Neumann), 

A.,  ii,  583. 
electrolytic  estimation  of  copper   in 
•  (KooH),  A.,  ii,  367. 
estimation  of  manganese  in  (Noyes 

and  Clay),  A.,  ii,  430. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 

in  (Antony),  A.,  ii,  47. 
Goloiimetric  estimation  of  sulphur  in 

(Lindlay),  a.,  ii,  425. 
estimation  of  sulphur  iu,  by  Eschka's 

method  (Stbhman),  A.,  ii,  699. 
separation     of    (Nicolardot),     A., 

ii,  22. 
(luantitative  separation  of,  from  zir- 
conium (Gutbier  and  MIjller),  A., 
ii,  701. 
Iron-oarbon    systems,    chemical    equi- 
librium of  (Charpy  and  Grenet),  A., 
ii,  209. 
Isatin  and  its  deriyatives  (Buraczewski 
and    Marchlewski),    A.,    i,     120; 
(V.  KoRCiYNSKi  and  Marchlewski), 
A.,  i,  646. 
Isatinoxime  benzyl  ether  and  its  bromo-, 
chloro-,  and  nitro-derivatives  (v.  KoRC- 
zYNSKi    and    Marchlewski),    A., 
i,  648. 
liatooyaain  (Marchlewski),  A.,  i.jU^ 


Isatoio  aeid  and  its  hydrogen  sodium 

salt  (Fardwsrke  yorm.    Meister, 

Lucius,  &  BRt)NiNO),  A.,  i,  464. 
Isatomalononitrile  (Walter),  A.,  i,  374. 
Isomerism,    distinction    between,    and 
polymorphism  (Wegscheider),  A., 
li,  126  ;  (Bruni),  A.,  ii,  448. 

in  the  cobaJt-tetrammine  series  (HoF- 
MAKN  and  Jenny),  A.,  ii,  81. 
Isomorphism  of  selenates  and  tellnrates 

(NoRRis  and  Kingman),  A.,  ii,  15. 
Isomorphous  mixtures,  volume  relations 

and  optical  characters  of  (Wulff),  A., 

ii,  444. 
Isoprenio  acid  (Ipatieff),  A.,  i,  132. 
Isotherms    for    mixtures   of   hydrogen 

chloride  and  ethane  (QuiNT  Gzn),  A., 

ii,  60. 
Isotonic  salt  solnticns,  diuretic  action 

of  (Haake  and  Sfiro),  A.,  ii,  416. 


Jacarandin  and  its  diacetyl  and  dibenzovl 

derivatives  (Perkin  and  Briggs),  T., 

217;  P.,  1902,11. 
Jacqnemase  (Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  i,  666. 
Jadeite  axes,  composition  of  (  Berwerth), 
A.,  ii,  214. 

rocks  in  the  Western  Alps  and   in 
Liguria  (Franchi),  A.,  ii,  214. 
Jadeitite    from    Cassine   (Acqui)   (Co- 

lomba),  a.,  ii,  612. 
Jamesonite  from  New  Jersey  (Chester), 

A.,  ii,  611. 
Jams,    polarisation    of  (Tolman),    A., 
ii,  537. 

detection   of  gelatin   and   gelose   in 
(Desmouli^re),  a.,  ii,  588. 
Jasmine  blossoms,  oil  of  (Erdmann), 

A.,  i,  229. 
Jellies,  polarisation  of  (Tolman),  A., 

ii,  637. 
Juniper,  empyreaumatic  oil  of  (Catheli- 

NEAU  and  Hausser),  A.,  i,  44. 


Kaempferia  GaUtnga^  oil  of,  constituents 

of  (van  Rombuboh),  a.,  i,  633. 
Kainite.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xairoline-6-,  -7-,  and  -8-carboxylic  acids 

(Fischer  and  Endres),  A.,  i,  693. 
Xfl^mpherol  and  its  salts,  and  ^rtbromo- 
and  tetra-acetyl  derivatives  from  the 
flowers  of  Delphinium  Consolida 
(Perkin  and  "Wilkinson),  T.,  586  ; 
P.,  1900,  182. 
and   its   tetra-acetate  (Perkin),  T., 

475;  P.,  1901,  87. 
methvl  ether,  constitution  of  (Perkin 
and  Allison),  T.,  472. 
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Kaolin  from  near  Spezio,  Italy  (Salle), 
A.,  ii,  409. 

Xataboliam,  nitrogenous,  in  the  hedge- 
hog (No6),  A.,  ii.  337. 

Xephalin  from  brain  (Koch),  A.,  ii,  676. 

Keratin,  action  of  superheated  steam  on 
(Baubr),  a.,  i,  846. 

Xermei  mineral  (Feist),  A.,  ii,  507. 

Kerosenes,  commercial,  fiom  Kieff  (Kud- 
isch),  a.,  i,  838. 

Ketocampholenio  acid,  esters  (B^hal), 
A.,  i,  420. 

Xetodihydrocampholonio  acid,  constitu- 
tion of  (B^hal),  a.,  i,  420. 

4-Ketodiliydrotolnene,  3:5-<2ibromo-l- 
nitro-  (Auwers),  A.,  i,  217. 

3-Xeto-l:l-dimethyl-A^-tetrah7dTobeni- 
ene«  bromo-derivatives  and  5-chloro- 
(Crossley  and  Lz  Sueur),  P.,  19(18, 
238. 

7-Keto-a8-diphesyliminopentane-a-earb- 
ozylio  acid,  ethyl  ester,  reactions  of 
(Simon),  A.,  i,  422. 

Xeto-8:5-diphenyl-  A^- tetrahydrobeni- 
ene-6-carbozylio    acid,    ethyl    ester 
(Knoevenaoel    and    Speter),    A., 
i,  227. 

Xetohexyltetronio  acid,  benzoyl  de- 
rivative, and  i|r-oxime  of  (Wolff, 
Gabler,  and  Hetl),  A.,  i,  676. 

4-Xeto-l-mono-  and  -l:8-di-methyM- 
c^tohloromethyldihydrobensene  (Au- 
wers and  WiNTERNiTz),  A.,  i,  218. 

2  Ketomethylhezamethyleneoarboxylio 
acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Einhorn  and 
Klaoes),  a.,  i,  74. 

aKeto-i3-methylhezolaetone-7  oarb- 
ozylio  Mid(FiCHTER  and  Preiswerk), 
A.,  i,  443. 

2-Ketomethyl/.sopropylhezamethylene- 
earbozylio  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Einuorx 
and  Klages),  A.,  i,  75. 

4-Keto-5-methyl-  and  -5-phonyl-thi- 
aiolidine,2-thio- (Wheeler  and  John- 
son), A.,  i,  761. 

Ketone,    C^HijO,,    from    l:8:9-tiihydr- 
oxyterpane  (Wallach  and  Rahn), 
A.,  i,  804. 
G^HiqO,  and  its  semicarbazone,  from 
o-methyl-  S-i sopropyladipic   anhyd r- 
ide  (Martine),  A.,  i,  630. 
C'ioH,o04NCl,  obtained  in  the  prcjiar- 
ation  of  6:6'-diehloroindigotin  (Bad- 
IBCHE   Anilin-   &   Soda-Fabrik), 
A.,  i,  458. 
C]3Hjo03N2,  and  its  salts,  oxime  and 
phenylhydrazone,  from  the  oxidation 
of        |7-nitrophenyl-2-picolylalk)ne 
(Kniok),  a.,  1,  394. 
CjgHjaO*,      from      piperonylidene-j9- 
raethyiacetophenono    (Sowje),    A., 
i,  380. 


Ketone,  0!i|H4,0,  ft-om    methyl   nonyl 

ketone  (Mannioh),  A.,  i,  593. 
Ketones,  formation  of,   from  i8-chloro- 

alcohols  (ERAStfUSKT),  A.,  i,  425. 
formation  of,  from  haloid  derivatives 

of  oleflnes  (Krassuskt),  A.,  i,  261. 
synthesis  of,  by  means  of  magnesium 

organic   compounds  (Blaise),  A., 

i,  164. 
method   of   isolating  (Neubero  and 

Neimann),   a.,  i,  572;  (Feiund 

and  Sghander),  A.,  i,  696. 
behaviour    of,     towards    Teala    rays 

(Kauffmann),  a.,  ii,  191. 
interaction   of,    with    acid    chlorides 

(Lees),  P.,  1902,  213. 
transformation   of,    into    a-diketones 

(PoNZio  and  Boeelli),  A.,  i,  659. 
comparison     of,     with     sulphoxides 

(Smythe),  a.,  i,  221. 
unsaturated  dicarboxylic   acids  from 

ethyl  succinates  and  (Stobbe),  A., 

i,   459 ;  (Stobbe  and  Kiedsnzu), 

A.,  i,  460;  (Stobbe,  Stbioil,  and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  461. 
acetylenic,    synthesis    of,    and    their 

hydrolysis  (Moureu  and  Dilange), 

A.,  i,  164,  253. 
aromatic,  condensation  of  (Sobob),  A., 
i,  379. 

influence  of  intianudeal  substitnents 
on  the  reactivity  of  (Posner),  A., 
i,  622. 

compounds   of,    with   arsenic   acid 
and    with    orthophosphorio   acid 
(Klaoes),  A.,  i,  624. 
cyclic*  heat  of  combustion  of  (ZuBoyF), 

A.,  i,  144. 
mixed,  preparation  of,  by  he&ting  the 

mixed  calcium  salts  of  oi^ganic  scids 

(Ludlam),  T.,  1185 ;  P.,  1908, 132. 
unsaturated,  action  of  mercaptans  on 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  296. 
test  for  (Piloty  and  Stock),  A. ,  i,  735. 
Ketones  and  Qninones.    See  also : — 
Acetone. 

Acetonylacetonc. 
Acetonvlnaphthalimidine. 
Acetophenone. 
o-Acetoxyindauoue.' 
Acetylacetone. 
Acetylaminoacetophenones. 
AcctyM  :1  -dimothylc^/ohexanones-S. 
Acetylionone. 
Acetylmesitylene. 
Acotylmethylheptanone. 
Acetylmotbylheptenone. 
2-  Acetyl-3-methylquinoxaline. 
4-Acetyl-2-phenyl-5-methylfnrfunn. 
4-Acetyl-2-ph6nyl-5-methTlpyTrolo. 
2-  Ace  ty  1-8-phen ylquinozaline. 
j9- Acetyl  tetrabyarotoloene. 
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Xetonei  and  Qninonei.    Seo  :-- 
Acridone. 

Aldohydo^nchloroquinociichloride. 
Alizann. 

Alkylacetylacetonea. 
isoAmylaoetone. 
8-  Amylpyrazolone. 
Anh  jdro  bisdiketobyd  rindene. 
Anhydrobispyrindanedione . 
Anbydrotetrame  tby  I  baematoxylono. 
Anbydrotrimetbylbrazilone. 
Anilino-l:2-diketopentamothylene-2- 

anil  bydrocbloride. 
8- A  nilino- 1 -nitroantbraqaindne. 
5-Ani8idino-2-uopropylbettzoquinone. 
Anisylideneacetone. 
Anisylidenecampbor. 
3-Anisylpyridazinone. 
S-Aniaylpyridazone. 
Antbracbrysone. 
Anthraquinone. 
Antbrarofin. 
Antipyrine. 

o-Arykminoantbraquinones. 
Aaarone. 

Beiusenesulpbopbenantbraq  niaones. 
Benzil. 
Benzoin. 
Benzopbenone. 
Bcnzo-1 :4-pyrone. 
Benzoybicetylacetone. 
Benzoylbutyrylmctbano. 
Benzoylcampbor. 
Benzoyldiacet^letbane. 
Bonzoyl-2 : 4-dietboxyacetopbenone. 
Benzoyl-6-  fluorenone. 
oa-Benzoyl-iodo-  and  -nitro-catnpbor. 
Benzoyloxypbeuantbraquinones. 
Benzoyl  pbenylacetylene. 
BenzoylpyridiDes. 
«-Benzylacetopbenone. 
Benzyl  Moamyl  ketone. 
Benzylcampbor. 
Benzyl  cinnamenyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  etbyl  ketone. 
7-BenzyIethyl  metbyl  ketone. 
Benzylidcueacetoue. 
Benzylideneacetopbenonc. 
Benzylidene-r/i-aminoacetopbenone. 
Benzylidene-j9-anisy  lideneacetonc . 
4-Benzylidenebi8-3-pbenyl-5-pyrazol- 

one. 
4-Benzylidcno-l-j7-bromopbenyl-3- 

pbenyl-5-pyrazolone. 
Benzylidenccampbor. 
Bcnzylidenedcoxybenzoins. 
7-Benzylidone-etbyl  metbyl  ketone. 
Benzylidenementbones. 
Benzylidene-p-roethylacetopbenone. 
Benzylidenemetbyl  etbyl  ketone. 
Ben2ylidene-a-metbylpentanone. 
Benzylidenemetbyl  propyl  ketone. 


Ketones  and  Quinones.    See  :— 
Benzylidenemetbyl  isopropyl  ketone. 
Benzylidenepropyl  metbyl  ketone. 
Benzylidenetbmamentbonc. 
Benzylideneisotnigone. 
Benzyl  j9-metboxycinnamenyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  metbylcinnamenyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  3:4*metbylenedioxycinnamenyl 

ketone. 
a-Benzylmetbyl  etbyl  ketone. 
BenzylmetbyI(^c2()bexanone. 
Benzyl  metbyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  pbenyletbyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  n-propyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  stiibyl  ketone. 
Bisnapbtbaronyl. 
isoBatylpyrazolone. 
Bntyrylmesitylene. 
8-MoButyryl- 1  -metbylcycfopen  tan- 

one-4. 
Bntyrylpbenylacetylene. 
Campbidones. 
Campbor. 
isoCampbor. 
Gampborpborone. 
Gampborqninone. 
Cbromone. 
Cbrysarobin. 
Cbrysazin. 
Cbrysoquinone. 

2-Cinnamoyl-3-metbylqiunozaline 
Cinnamylideneacetopbenone. 
Cotoin. 
Conmarone. 

^-Cuinyl  metbyl  ketone. 
Decane-C^-dione. 
Deoxybenzoin. 
Deoxytrimetbylbrazilone. 
Diacetyl. 
4:6-Diacetyl-5-phenyl-8-metbylcyc/o- 

bexane-3-ol-l-one. 
Dianiaylideneacetones. 
Di  benzoyldiantbranilylmetbane. 
Dibenzoyletbylenes. 
Dibenzoylmesitylene. 
Dibenzoyloxyd  ipbenan  tbronylene. 
2 : 6-  Dibenzoy  loxy  quinonc. 
Dibenzylideneacetoue. 
Dibenzyl  ketone. 
Dibenzylmetbylc^obexanone. 
Dibenzyl  metbyl  ketone. 
Diuiobatyl  ketone. 
Vi-rV'  and  -wo-butyryl. 
Dicbrysarobin. 
3:4-Diethoxybenzylidene-m-nitro- 

acetopbenone. 
2:4-Dietboxy-3':5'-dimetboxybenzoyl- 

acetopbenone. 
Dietboxybydi'indone. 
Dietbyl  diketone. 
Digitoflavone. 
DihydroMopborone. 
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Xetonei  and  Quinonei*    See  :— 
Dihydropulegenone. 
8 : 4-bihydroxy  benzylidene-m-ni  tro- 

acetophenone. 
5;7-Dihydroxychromone. 
Dihydroxymethylheptanone. 
Dihydroxyxnethylcvctoliezanone. 
1 :8-i)ihydroxynanhthaketones. 
2:4-Diketo-6-  ana  -8:6-diphenyltctra- 

hvdrothioazole. 
p-Diketohezahydrotetraziue.        ^ 
o-Diketomethylc2/cZohexane. 
Diketones. 

1 :2-Diketopentamethylene. 
8 :5-Diketo-2-phenyltetrahydrothi- 

azole. 
5:7-Dimethoxychromone. 
Dimethoxyhydrindone 
Dimethoxymethylenedioxyacetophen- 

one. 
Dimethylaminoacetophenones. 
p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-m- 

aminoacetophenoDe. 
9-Dimetbyl(£taminodi-o-to]yl  ketone 
3:6-Dimethylaminothymoqainonc. 
Dimethylcoumarones. 
Dimethyldihydroresorcin. 
Dimethy  lion  ones. 
3 :3-Dimethylc2^(^oT)eDtanone. 
1 :3-Dimethylpyriaazone. 
Dimethylpyrone. 
Dinaphthaxanthone. 
Dioxypinene. 
Diphenacyl. 
Dipropionyl. 
o-Dipropoxydiphenyltetrahydropyr- 

one. 
2 :6-Dipropyloxyquinone. 
3:5-Di-o-toluidino-l-MopropylteDzo- 

quinone. 
Ditsovaleryl. 
3:5-Dixylidino-l  -  wopropylbenzoquin- 

one. 
Di-£M-ffi-xylyldiketopiperazine. 
a-MoDypnopinalcolin. 
7-Ethoxy-2-benzylchromone. 
6-Ethoxy-l  :3-diketo-2-pheny Iky d  rind  - 

ene. 
EthoxyiDdcnc. 
3-Ethoxy-5.keto-l.phenyl-2:5-di- 

hydrotriazole. 
3-Ethoxyphenanthraqainone. 
6-(or       7-)Ethoxy-3.phenyl-l  -benzyl- 

phthalazone. 
4-Ethy  1  -3-amy  Ipyrazolone. 
j?-Ethylidencquinone. 
a-EthylluteoIiD. 

14-Ethyl-/3i/3aa\/9'i-naphtljacridine. 
Ethyl  propyl  ketone. 
4-Ethyl-3-propylpyrazolone. 
Ethylsfil  icyHdenecamphor. 
Eoxanthone. 


Ketones  and  Qninonaf.    See :  — 
Fenchone. 
Fll  icyl-7i -batanone. 
FluorenoneqniDoline. 
Hexahydroxvanthraqninonc. 
cycJoHexanolones. 
Hydrocoumarone. 
p-Hydroxyacetophenone. 
Hydroxyanthraqainones. 
Hydroxybenzopnenone. 
7-Hydroxy-2-benzylchromone. 
a-Hvdroxybenzylideneacetopbenone. 
Hyaroxybenzyhdene-2-bTomomdan- 

ones. 
6-  Hydroxychromone. 
Hydroxyaihydrotetrametbylhaematox- 

ylone. 
Hydroxydihydrotrimethylbrazilone. 
a- Hy  droxy-aa-dimetbylaoetonyl- 

acetone. 
Hydroxydimethylpyrone. 
1  -  Hy  droxyeiythroanthraqoinone. 
3-Hydroxy-5-keto-l-phenyl-2:5-di- 

hydrotriazole. 
3-Hydroxy-5-keto-l-pbenyl-2-  and  -4- 

methyl-4 :5'dibydrotriazole8. 
5-Hydroxy-7-methoxychromone. 
3-Hydroxy-5-methoxy-2-methylquin- 

one. 
MoHydroxymethylchrysasin. 
ji?-Hydroxy-p-methylhexahydroaceto- 

phenone. 
Hydroxyphenanthraquinones. 
o-nydroxyphenyl  ethyl  ketone. 
3-p-HydroxyphenyIpyridasone. 
o-Hydroxypnenyl  p-tolyl  ketone. 
5-B[ydToxyt5opropylbenzoqninones. 
Hyoroxypyrazolone. 
Hystazarm. 
lanthone. 
Indone. 
lonones. 

4  -  Ketodihy  drotoluene. 
3-Keto-l  :l-dimethyl-A4-tetnihydro- 

benzene. 
4-Keto-l-mono-    and    -l:3-di- methyl- 

1  -tf  ichloromethy  Idihydrobenzene. 
4-Koto-5-methyl-      and      -S-phenyl- 

thiazolidine. 
3-Keto-l  :2:2:5:5-pentamethylpyrrol- 

idine. 
2-Ketopentoxazolidine. 
4-  Keto-l-phenyl>3-meUiylnyrazolone. 
3-Eeto-2:2:5:5-tetnunethyipyiTolidine. 
5-Keto-l  :2:4-trimethyl-2^icliloro- 

methyldihydrobenzene. 
Ketotrimethyldihydroiwoxaxole. 
Luteolin. 
7-Latidone. 
Menthone. 

Mesityl  methyl  ketone. 
Mesity]  oxide. 
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Ketones  and  Qninonei.    See  :— 
Mesityl  pentadecyl  ketone. 
MethoxybenzopbenoDes. 
7-Methoxychroinoiie. 
p-Methoxydibenzylideneacetone. 
3'-Methoxy-4'-ethoxybeii2oyl-2:4-di- 

ethoxyacetophenone. 
3'-Methoxy-4'-ethoxybeiizoyl-2 :4 :6- 

trimethoxyethylacetoplienone. 
2-Methoxyflaorenone. 
Methoxyphenanthraqninones. 
o-Methoxyphenyl  ethyl  ketone. 
6  -Metboxy  •  1  -isopropylbenzoqainonc. 
Methylacetylmethylheptenone. 
1 0-Methylacridone. 
Metbyl  tsobatenyl  ketone. 
Methyl  tert.hutyX  ketone. 
Metby]^richloroqnino(ftchloride. 
Methyldeoxybenzoin. 
Methylenebisacetylacetooe. 
4-Methylenebis-3-metbyl-5-pyrazol- 

one. 
4-Metbylenebis-3-pbenyl-5-pyTazolone. 
S-Metbyl-S-etbyl-A^-cyc^hexenone. 
Methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Methylethylpheuacyltbetine  salts. 
3-Metbyl-4-ethylpyrazolone. 
Methylethylpyriaazone. 
Methylheptenone. 
Methylheptyl  ketone. 
iS-Methylbezanone. 
Methyk^cZohexanones. 
Metbylcj^cZobexanose. 
Methyl<^c2ohexenone. 
Methyl  hexyl  ketone. 
Methylhydrindone. 
MethylioDones.  . 
Methyl  /8-methylhexyl  ketone. 
Methylnataloe-emodin. 
iS-Methyl-iB-nonene-ftf-dione. 
Methyl  nonyl  ketone. 
C-Methyl-a-octene-ei7-dione. 
Methylpentanones. 
i8-Me  thylcT^e^pe  d  tanone. 
Methyl  propyl  ketone. 
Methylpyridazinephthaloue. 
Methyl-pyridazinone  and  -pyridazone. 
2-Metbyl-6-pyridyl  methyl  ketone. 
MetbylsalicyUdenecamphor. 
j^'Methy  Itetrahy  d  roace  tophenone. 
a-Naphtbacbromone. 
Naphthacridone. 
Napbthalidodimethyl  ketone. 
Naphthazarins. 
5-a-Naphthylamino-l-nitroantbra- 

qainone. 
Nataloe-emodin. 
a-Octene-ffT)-dioue. 
Oximinodipropyl  ketone. 
Oxymetbylpyridone. 
Parasarone. 
cye^Pentanone. 


Ketones  and  Qninones.    See  :— 
A*-cycfePentene-l -one.2-ol. 
ctf-Phenacetyl-2:4-dietboxyacetophen- 

one. 
4-Phenacyl-3:5-dimetbyli90oxazole. 
Phenacy  Inaphthalim  idme. 
4-Phenacyl-l  -phenyl-3 :6-dimethyl« 

pyrazofe. 
Phenanthraqoinone. 
3-Phenanthrolquinone. 
Phenoqninone. 
Phenyiacetone. 
Pbenylacetylacetophenone. 
Pbenylacetyl-o-aminoacetophenone. 
Phenylchloromethylenecamphor. 
4-Phenyldihydro-2-picolone. 
l-Pbenyl-2:3-diroetnyl-5-pyrazolone. 
3-Phenyl-2 :6.di-p.tolyltetrahydro-l  :4- 

pyi-one. 
Phenyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Phenyl  formazyl  ketone. 
Phenylhydroxymethyleuecamphor. 
■  Pbenyliminobenzophenone. 
1  -  Phenyl-8-methylpyrazolone. 
3«Phenyl-5-metbyl-pyridazinoue     and 

-pyridazone. 
Phenyl  naphthalidomethyl  ketone. 
Phenyl  ?i-propyl  ketone. 
3-Phenylquinolmeazone. 
Phenyl  tetrabydronapbthyl  ketone. 
Phenyl  2?-xylyl  ketone. 
Phorone. 
woPhorone. 
Pinacolin. 

Piperonylidene-/7-metbylacetophenone. 
Propionyl  acetophonone. 
Propionylbutyryl. 
Propionylmesitylene. 
Propiophenone. 
n-Propyl  isoamyl  ketone. 
4-isoPropyldihydrore8orcin. 
3-Propyl-4-hexylpyrazolone. 
tsoPropylideneacetone. 
Pulegenone. 
Pulegone. 
Pulenone. 
Purpurogallin. 
Pyrazolones. 

Pyridoyl-1  -pheny  Ipyrazolones. 
4-Pyridyl  butyl  ketone. 
Pyridylaicblorohydroxyquinone. 
Pyridylirichlorotriketopentametbyl- 

ene. 
Pyridyl   methyl,   ethyl,   and    propyl 

ketones. 
2- Pyridyl  phenethyl  ketone. 
Pyrodypnopinacolin. 
Pyrone. 
Qninizarin. 
Qainone. 
o-Quinone. 
Qttinone  CioH«04. 
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XetoiiM  and  QvinoiiM.    See  :— 
Qninone  C^ioO^f). 
Qoinophthalone. 
Resacetophenone. 
Bnfig&Uic  add. 
Santonin. 
ScnteUarein. 
Scutellarin. 
Stilbyl  methyl  ketone. 
Tetranydronaphth jl  methyl  ketone. 
Tetrahydro-p-tolyl  methyl  ketone. 
8:3':4':5'-Tetrahydroxyflavone. 
2:4 :6:4'-Tetramethozybenzoylaceto- 

phenone. 
2:4:6:3'-Tetnimethoxy-4'-ethoxy. 

benzoylacetophenone. 
3:3':4':5-Tetramethoxyflavone. 
Tetramethyl(2iaminobenzophenone. 
Tetramethylhematozylone. 
Thnjamenthone. 
Thnione. 
isoTh^jone. 
Thymoquinone. 
Thymoqainonethymolimine. 
7-/)-Tolttidino-l  -nitroanthraqoinone. 
5-Tolaid  ino-  2-uopropy  Ibenzoqninones. 
j»-Tolyl  butyl  ketone. 
o-Tolyl  ethyl  ketone. 
j^Tolyl  methyl  ketone. 
p-To\y\  propyl  ketone. 
3-/>-Tolyip3iTidazinone. 
3-p-Tolylpyridazone. 
Triacetoneamiiie. 
3:3':4'-Trihydroxyflavone. 
iB78-TriketopentaDe. 
/S^S-Triketo-S-phenylbntane. 
3':4':5'-Triniethoxy.2:4-diethoxybonz- 

oy  lace  topheuone. 
2:4 :6-Trimethoxydinhenyltriketone. 
2:4:6-Trimethoxy-2  -ethoxybenzoyl- 

acetophenone. 
3:3':5'-Trimethoxyflavonc. 
Trimethy  ]  brazilones. 
Trimethyldehydrobrazilonc. 
Trimethylcj/c/ohcxanones. 
Trimeth^lcyc/ohexenone. 
2 :4 :4-Tnme  thylcyc/o- A'-hexenone. 
4 :5:5-Trimethy]c^c/0pentanone. 
3 :3 :4  -Tnmcthyl-2-quinolone. 
Tropiiione. 
zwV'alerylacetono. 
Vinyldiacctoneamiue. 
»i-\ylidinomethyleneacetyIacetoiie. 
m-Xylyl  pentadccyl  ketone. 
Ketonio  aoid,   CglligO,   and   its   semi- 

carbazone    from    the    oxidation    of 

imlegene  (WALLACHandCoLMASN), 

A.,  i,  724. 
CgHioOg  and  its  lactone,  oxime,  and 

semicarbazone,  from  the  oxidation 

of     wothigone     (Wallach),     A., 

i,  801. 


I  /S-Xetonie   aeidi,    esters,    synthens   o 
I  (MouKEU    and    Delaxgk),    A., 

j  i,  164. 

I  optically  active    (Lapworth     and 

I  Haxn),    T.,     1491,     1499;    P., 

1908,  144,  145. 
action    of   oi^ganomagDeaium    com- 
pounds    on     (Grignard),      A., 
1,  420. 
a-deriyatiyes     of     (Locqitin),    A., 

i,  704. 
a-subatitnted,  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on   (BouvEAULT  and  LooQirix), 
A.,  i,  704. 
Xetonio  aleohols,  action  of  nitric  acid 

on  (PoNZio),  A.,  i,  134. 
8Keto-l:2:2:5:5-peiLtamet]i7lpyrrolidne 
and    its    additive  salts    and     ozime 
(Pauly),  a.,  i,  560. 
2-K0topeiLtozaiolidi]ie,   1-nitro-  (Fraj;- 

CHIMONT  and  Lublin),  A.,  i,  427. 
l-Xato-ft-pkenyl-S-einiimmeayl-A'-tetra- 
hydrobeuene-O-earbozjUe  acid,  ethyl 
ester   (Enoevenaoel   and   Spbter), 
A.,  i,  227. 
4-Keto-l-phen7l-8-meth7lp7TaioloBe, 
and  its  hydrate,  oxime,  and  phenyl- 
hydrazone  (Sachs  and   Barschall), 
A.,  i,  504. 
c-Keto-/9-i«>prop7lheptoie  aeid  and  its 
semicarbazone  (Wallace  and  Fressn- 
lus),  A.,  i,  801. 
d-Xato-zS-ift^ropylhezoio   aeid   and   its 
oxime  and  semicarbazide  (Crosslet), 
T.,  676  ;  P.,  1901,  172 ;  1908,  86. 
Xetosea,  isolation   of   (Neubbrg),   A., 

i,  264,  660. 
Xetotaiirio   Mid   and   its  oxime  (Ar- 

naud),  a.,  i,  348. 
8-Xeto-8:2: 5:5-tetrametli7lp7nolidi]ie 
and    its  additive  salts  (Pauly),   A., 
i,  560. 
5-Ketol:8:4-trimeth7l-8-<2teliloro- 
meth7ldih7drobeniene     and     ZS-di- 
bromo-  (AuwEES  and  Wixternitx), 
A.,  i,  218. 
Xetotri]net]i7ldih7droi^$oozasole  and  its 

oxime  (Harries),  A.,  i,  184. 
Ketozisies,  formation  of  (Francesconi 

and  M1LE8I),  A.,  i,  660. 
Xidn67,  extracts  of,  physiological  action 
of  (GV:rard),  a.,  ii,  576. 
diseased,   the    work    of   secretion    in 
(Soktbekr),  a.,  ii,  417. 
Kilbriekenite,    identity   of,   with   geo- 

cronite  (Prior),  A.,  ii,  404.- 
Kinaaei  of  microbic  origin  (Del bzekke). 

A.,  ii,  615. 
Kiasi    powder.      See  Piper  Fameeh4nu 

under  Agricaltiiral  Chemistry. 
Xoenenite  from  Yolpriehausen,  Hanover 
(R^NN'E),  A.,  ii,  611. 
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KohlraU.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Kola  nut  and  its  fluid  extracts,  estima- 
tion of  alkaloids  in  (Warin),  A., 
u,  483. 

Xotidin,  a-  and  iS-Xotin,  and  Xototoxini 
from  Koso  flowers  (BoBHM  and  Lo- 
beck),  a.,  i,  167. 

Krypton,  atomic  weight  and  classification 
of  (Wilde),  A.,  ii,  893.  \ 

Xt]rpeite,  identity  of,  with  conchlte 
(vater),  a.,  ii,  89. 

L. 

Laberatory  hood,  new  construction  of 
(Habermann  and  Oesteereiouer), 
A.,  ii,  201. 
Labradorite  from  Minnesota  (Winchell), 

A.,  ii,  462. 
Laetams,    formation    of,    from    lactim 
etliers  (Wislicbmus  and  K5rber),  A., 
i,  538. 
Laetaailide,    a-thio-    (Beckurtb    and 

Frerichs),  a.,  i,  764. 
Laetie  aeid  {i-ethylidenrUictic  add  ;  a- 
hydroxypropionicacid\  formation  of, 
from  pentoses   (Katbuyama),    A., 
i,  267. 
influence    of    acidic    oxides   on    the 
specific  rotation  of  (Hekdersok  and 
Prbntiob),  T.,  658  ;  P.,  1902,  88. 
phenylurethane  of,  and  its  salts  and 

lactam  (Lamblino),  A. ,  i,  587. 
in  the  blood  of  geese  (Kowalewski 

and  Salabkin),  A.,  ii,  619. 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in  gastric 

juice  (VouRNABos),  A.,  ii,  864. 
estimation  of,  in  wine  (Moslinger), 
A.,  ii,  180. 
Laetio    add,     antimony    sodium    salt 
(MoRiTz  and  Schneider),  A. ,  i,  703. 
mercury  salts  (Guerbet),  A.,  i,  703. 
potassium    salt,    influence    of  acidic 
oxides  on  the  specific  rotation  of 
(Henderson   and  Prentice),  T., 
658  ;  P.,  1902,  88. 
Laetio  formentation.   See  Fermentation. 
Laetim    ethers,    conversion    of,     into 
lactams  (Wislicenuh  and  Korber), 
A.,  i,  533. 
Laciobacillm  delbriicki&ud  L.  fcriiiciUum 

(Beyerixck),  A.,  ii,  97. 
Laotone,  0^11, .^O,,  from   the  compound 
C^HigOaCPETSCHNiKOFF),  A.,  i,  338. 
C9H]40s,     from    the     acid     CgHjeO} 

(Wallace),  A.,  i,  802. 
C]oH]e02,  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  pulegenic  acid  (Bouveault  and 
TiTRY),  A.,  i,  420. 

(MicBfeL     and     Spitzauer),     A., 
i,  2?2. 


Lactone,  C^.H^fOsN,  from  the  base 
CiiHigO^Na  (Frettnd  and  Bam- 
berg), A.,  i,  556. 

C]4H2o02>  from  the  oil  of  Alarum 
canadense  (Power  and  Lees),  T., 
71 ;  P.,  1901,  210. 

Ci4HgoO„  from  the  condensation  of 
ethyl  iodoacetate  and  citraldehyde 
in  presence  of  zinc  (TAtry),  A., 
i,  585. 

C1YH14O3  and  CjvHieOo,  from  the  re- 
duction of  o-oxy-7-pnenyl-i8-benzyl- 
idenebutyrolactone     and    a-ozy-/9- 
phenyl  -7-benzyIbutyrolactone 
(Erlbnmeyer),  a.,  i,  543. 

Cj^H^qOs  (four),   from  the  reduction 
of  the  lactones  C]7Hx403  (Erlen- 
meyer),  a.,  i,  544. 
7-Laotones,  unsaturated  (Thisle),   A., 

i,  152. 
Lactonaa.    See  also : — 

y-Acetoxy-/97-dii>henyl-A^crotonolac- 
tone  and  -a-Denzylidenebutyrolac- 
tone. 

7-Acetoxy-o-phenyl-7-benzylbutyro- 
lactone. 

Acetylooumaiin. 

Angelic  acid,  lactones  of. 

a-Anisylidene-A^-angelicalactone. 

Artemisin. 

Azlactones. 

fi'  Benzhydrylpicolinolactone. 

l^nzoximinoketolactone. 

Butenelactone. 

a  'isoButTl-iS-iwpropylbutyrolactone. 

Campholenolactone. 

Carboxydimethoxymandelic  acid, 

lactone  of. 

Citrapten. 

Crotonylolhomonicotioic  acid,  lactone 
of. 

Decoic  acid,  lactone  of. 

Dehydrocampholenolactone. 

Desylacetic  acid,  lactones  of. 

4 :6-DiacetyUribromocouinarin. 

Dibutyrolactone. 

Dihydrobrazilic  acid,  lactone  of. 

Dihydrobrazilinic  acid,  and  cftnitro-, 
lactones  of. 

Dihydrocomicularic  acid,  lactones 
of. 

Dihvdrohamatoxyliuic   acid,    lactone 

Dihydrolaurolactone. 

Dihydroxycampholenolactone. 

a)3-Dihydroxy-o-phenyl-7-benzyl- 

butvrolactone. 
Dihydroxyvalerolactone. 
4:6-Dimethozy-a-methylcoumarin. 
oa- Dimethylbutyrolactone. 
37 -Dime thylbuty rolactoneacetic  acid, 

lactone  of. 
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Lactones.     See  :— 
7€-Dimethyl-7.(or     8-)liy<iroxyhydro- 

Borbolactone. 
i37-Diphenylbutyrolactone. 
/B7-Diphenyl-A«-crotoiiolactono. 
78-DiphenylYaleToIactone. 
Etbylolhomonicotinic  acid,  lactone  of. 
Galactonolactone. 
i8-Hydroxybutyrolactone. 
a-Hydroxy-aa-dimethylglutaric    acid, 

lactone  of. 
Hydroxyethyldimethylacetic        acid, 

lactone  of. 
j)-Hydroxybexabydrotoluic       ^   acid, 

lactone  of. 
7-Hydroxy-o-ketobutane-a7-dicarb- 

oxylic  acid,  a^-lactone  of. 
Hydroxy  vinylcoumarin. 
?n-Meconine. 
7-Methoxy-j37-diphenyl-A*-crotono- 

lactone. 
Metbyltetronic  acid,  lactone  of. 
o-Oxy-/8-pbenyl-7-benzylbutyrolac- 

tonc. 
a-Oxy-7-pbenyl-i3-benzylidenebatyro- 

lactone. 
a-Pbeny  1-y-benzyl  -  Aa-crotonolacton  e. 
Phenyl-A«-crotonolactone. 
3-Pbenyl-l-bydrindone-2*acetolactonc. 
Thajamentboneketolactone. 
t«oTnu1oneketolactonc. 
Trimetnylmalic  acid,  i9-lactone  of. 
4-Trimetbylolmetbylpyridine-3-carb- 

ox^lic  acid,  lactone  of. 
2-Tnmethylolmetbylquinoline-3-carb- 

oxvlic  acid,  lactone  of. 
S-VfJerolactone. 
Laetonie  aoid,  C9H]404,  from  tbujamen- 
tboDeketolactone     (Wallach),     A., 
i,  803. 
Laetoie  (milk  sugar\  magnetic  rotation 

of  (Pbrkin),   T.,   190;    P.,   1901, 

266. 
quantitative    decomposition     of,     by 

BacUlua  acidi  ladici  (Ha acre).  A., 

ii,  843. 
derivatives      of      (Ditmar),        A., 

i,  532. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (Pat£In),  A., 

ii,  536. 
estimation    of,     polarimetrically,     in 

milk  (Peytourkau),  A.,  ii,  361. 
tsoLaetoBe  and  its  osazoDo  (Fischer  and 

Armstron'o),  a.,  i,  746. 
Laoto-tenim  (Fuld),  A.,  i,  845. 
coagulation  of  casein  by  (MiJLLER), 

A.,  i,  409. 
LoBTvloie  id-fructose),  in  buman  body- 
juices  (Kbubero  and  Strauss),  A., 

li,  676. 
magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkih),  T., 

189;  P.,  1901,  256. 


LflBVulose  (d-//-uctos6},  iS-napbtbylhydr- 
azones  of.  isomeric  (Alberda  van 
Ekenbtein  and  de  Bruyn),  A. ,  i,747. 
phenylmethylosazone,  phonylbenzyl- 
oaazone,  and  dipbenylosazouo  of 
(Nbubero),  a.,  i,  264. 
Lamps   for   spectra   (Beckmakn),    A., 

ii,  373. 
Langbeinite,  formation  of  (vax't  Hoff, 
Mbyerhoffer,  and  Cottrxll),  A., 
i,  321. 
Lanthanum,  atomic  weight  of  (Braunbr 
and  PAVLfCEK),  T.,  1243  ;  P.,  1901, 
63  ;  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  563. 
containing  didymium  and  praseodym- 
ium,    influence     of     cerium     on 
(Marc),  A.,  ii,  503. 
TAn^i»^B«in  sulpbate,   new   hydrate  of 

(Braunbr  and  PavU^k),  T.,  1262. 
Lard,  Bulgarian  (Petkow),  A.,  ii,  115. 
Latent  heats.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Landaaine  and  its  ethers  (Hesse),  A., 

i,  307. 
Laurie  aeid  and   its   amide,   chloride, 
anilide,  toluidide,  and  salts  (Caspabi)» 
A.,  i,  419. 
Laurolene,  constitution   of  (Zeunsky 

and  Lefeschkin),  A.,  i,  143. 
iM>Laurolene,  constitution    of,  and  its 
hydrobromide  and  bydriodide  (Zelin- 
8KT  and  Lefeschkin),  A.,  i,  143. 
Laoronolie    aeid    and    its     isomeride 
(Bredt,   Houben,  and    Levy),    A., 
i,  374. 
Lead,  radioactive  (Gibsel),  A.,  ii,  78, 
208  ;  (Hofhann  and  Strauss).  A., 
ii,   78 ;    (Hofmann  and    WOlfl), 
A.,  ii,  261,  397. 
electrolytic  preparation  of  (Linn),  A., 

ii,  476. 
pseudo-solution    of    (Gutbibr),    A., 

ii,  610. 
action  of  water  on  (ROziCka),  A.,ii,  77. 
action  of  distilled  water  on  (Clowes), 
P.,  1902,  46. 
Lead   alloyi   with    antimony,    copper, 
iron,  and  tin,  analysis  of  (PoNTio), 
A.,  ii,  478. 
with  lithium  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  256. 
with  tellurium  (Fay  and  Gillson), 
A.,  ii,  260. 
Lead   bromo-,   chloro-,   aud    iodo-thio- 
bismutbites  (Ducatte),  A.,  ii,  402. 
chloride,     decomposition-tension     of 

molten  (Sacher),  A.,  ii,  121. 
hydroxide,  solubility  of  (Here),  A., 

ii,  77. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartliy),  T., 

570;  JP.,  1002,  68. 
dioxide,    electrolvtic     formation     of 
(Chbmisghb   Fabrik    Gribshbim- 
Elbktbon),  a.,  ii,  322. 
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Lead:— 
Triplnmbio  tetroxide  {red  lead),  yoIu- 
metric  evaluation  of  (Szterkhers), 
A.,  ii,  581. 
Lead  sulpharsenite.    See  Banmliaaerite. 
pentatliionate,  use  of,  for  toning  solu- 
tions  (A.    and    L.    LuMitRE   and 
Seyewitz),  a.,  ii,  606. 
Lead  organic  eompounds  :— 
thiocyanate,  normal  and  basic  (Hall), 
A.,  i,  597. 
Lead,   separation    of,    from    antimony, 
copper,     and     tin     (Rossino),    A., 
ii,  230. 
Lead  ehamber  prooeit.    See  Sulphuric 

acid  under  Sulphur. 
Leather,   estimation    of   free  sulphuric 
acid  in  (Paesslbr  and  Sluyter),  A., 
ii,  223. 
Leavei.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Leoithin  from  brain  (Koch),  A.,  ii,  676. 
presence  of,  in  vegetables  (Schlagden- 

HAUFFEN  and  Keeb),  a.,  ii,  625. 
action  of,  on  the  formed  elements  of 
the  blood  (Stassano  and  Billon), 
A.,  ii,  411. 
action  of,  on  the  organism  (Desorez 

and  Zaky),  A.,  ii,  575. 
influence  of,  on  the  development  of 
bone  and  nervous  tissue  (Desorez 
and  Zaky),  A.,  ii,  465. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (Bordas  and 
DB  Raczkowski),  a.,  ii,  587. 
Lecithini  (Bernard),  A.,  ii,  415. 
Lecture  experiments,  new  (Bodroitx), 

A.,  ii,  391. 
Leei,  estimation  of  total  tartaric  acid  in 

(Hubert),  A.,  ii,  481. 
LegnminoMB.  Sec         Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Leiph»mum  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  465. 
Lemon  juices,  commercial,  composition 
of  (Sendtner),  a.,  ii,  181. 
oil  (Schmidt  and  Adlitno),  A.,  i,  45. 
examination  of  (Schimmel  k  Co.), 
A.,  i,  650 ;  (Burgess  and  Child), 
A.,  ii,  232. 
Leniinlte  from  Ventura  Co.,  California 

(Merrill),  A.,  ii,  462. 
Leonlte   from    Leopoldshall    (Strand- 
mark),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Lepidolite  from  Brassac  (Tarn)  (Arsan- 
DAUX),  A.,  ii,  881. 
estimation  of  lithia  in  (Schieffelin 
and  Lamar),  A.,  ii,  428. 
Lepidoptera,  digestive  enzymes  of  some 

(Sawamura),  a.,  ii,  673. 
Leueannia,    lymphatic,    metabolism   in 
(Henderson    and    Edwards),    A., 
ii,  277. 
Leneanramine  G  (Gnehm  and  Wright), 
A.,  i,  295. 


Leucanraminee,      new      reactions      of 
(Mohlau,   Heinze,   and  Zimmer- 
MANN),  A.,  i,  244. 
aiyl,    synthesis    of    (Mohlau    and 
Heinze),  A.,  i,  243. 
o-Lencaoraminobenioie    aoid    and    its 
sodium  salt  (MdHLAU  and  Heinze), 
A.,  i,  244. 
Leucine  as  nutrient  for  plants  (Schulze), 
A.,  ii,  165,  280. 
synthesis  of  an  isomeride  of  (IStard 
and  Vila),  A.,  i,  207;  (Vila  and 
Valle*),  a.,  i,  662. 
derivatives  of  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  350. 
separation  of,  from  glutamic  acid  by 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  (Stard), 
A.,  ii,  182. 
Leneocytes,  physiology  of  (Stassano  and 
Billon),  A.,  ii,  678. 
enzj^me  in,  which  favours  tiyptic  ac- 
tivity (Delezenne),  a.,  ii,  616. 
Lencoeytosis  following  intravenous  in- 
jections of  sodium  cinnamate  (Shaw), 
A.,  ii,  277. 
LencyMencine  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  351. 
Lioheni  and  their  constituents  (Hesse), 
A.,  i,  680 ;  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  465,  788. 
derivatives,  rotatory  power  of  (Sal- 
KOWSKi),  A.,  i,  228. 
Light.     See  Photochemistry. 
Light-filteri,  simple  trough  for  (WiN- 

ther),  a.,  ii,  437. 
LiliaceeD.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Lime.     See  Calcium  oxide  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
Limestones,     crystalline,      of    Ceylon 

(CoomAra-  SwAmy),  a.,  ii,  567. 
Limettin,  constitution  of,  and  its  mono- 
and  rfi-chloro-derivatives  (Tilden  and 
Burrows),  T.,  508  ;  P.,  1901,  216. 
Limonene  from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and 

Lees),  T.,  1590  ;  P.,  1902,  193. 
(f-Limonene  (carvene\  magnetic  rotation 

of  (Perkin),  T.,  292  ;  P.,  1902,  29. 
^Limonene,  magnetic  rotation  of  (Per- 
kin), T.,  292  ;  P.,  1902,  29. 
o?-Linalool«from  the  oil  of  Asdmim  carta- 
dcTise  (Power  and  Lees),  T.,  63  ;  P., 
1901,  210. 
Lindera  Benzoin  seeds,  fatty  oil  in  the 

(Caspari),  a.,  i,  419. 
Linieed  oil,  constituents  of  (Fokin),  A., 
i,  740. 
metallic  soaps  from,  and  their  solu- 
bility    in      certain     hydrocarbons 
(VuLTit  and  Gibson),  A.,  ii,  482. 
Lipase  in  blood  (Doyon  and  Morel  ; 
Hanriot),  a.,  ii,  571,  672. 
in  the  lower  animals  (Sellisr),  A., 

ii,  217. 
non-existence  of,  in  serum  (DoYOX  and 
Morel),  A.,  ii,  464. 
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LipMe,  relation  of,  to  fat  metabolism 
(LOBVBNHART),  A.,  ii,  217. 
hydrolytic  action  of,  towards  salts  of 
acid  esters  (Kastle),  A.,  i,  655. 
Lipolvtio  ftmetiOB  of  the  blood  (Doyon 

and  Morel),  A.,  ii,  411. 
LiquefiMtioii  of  gaseous  mixtures  (Cau- 
but),  a.,   ii,    882;    (Kuenkn),    A., 
ii,  491. 
liqueur    winei    and    vintage    musts, 
special    characters    and    analysis    of 
(Oari-Mantband),  A.,ii,  712. 
Liqnenn,  estimation  of  essential  oils  in 

(Mann),  A.,  ii,  433. 
Liquid  miztnrei  of  minimum  boiling 

point  (HoLLEY),  A.,  ii,  443. 
liqnidi,  physical  purity  of  (Dwelshau- 
vers-Deby),  a.,  ii,  044. 
specific  heat  of  (Crompton),  P.,  1908, 

286. 
formula  for  the  expansion  of  (Mallet 

and  Friderich),  A.,  ii,  644. 
determination  of  the  molecular  weight 

of  (Kibtiakowsky),  a.,  ii,  807. 
correction  of  the  boiling  points   of, 
from  obseryed  to  normal  pressure 
(Young),  T.,  777 ;  P.,  1902,  108. 
volume  and  density  changes  in,  due 
to  the  absorption  of  gases  (Wenzbl), 
A.,  ii,  126. 
new  method  for  the  determination  of 
the    surface    tension    of    (What- 
houoh),  a.,  ii,  125. 
apparatus  for  extracting,  by  chloroform 

(Preol),  a.,  ii,  202. 
mixed,  indices  of  refraction  of  (van 
Aubel),  a.,  ii,  878. 
of   constuit    boiling    point,    com- 
position of  (Young),  P.,  1908, 215. 
vapour  pressares  and  boiling  points 
of  (Young),  T.,  768 ;  P.,  1908, 
107,  218 ;  (Young  and  Fortey), 
P.,  1908,  216. 
solvent  properties  of,  in  relation  to 
the  chemical  characters  and  solvent 
properties   of  their   components 
(Dawson),  T.,  1086;  P.,  1908, 
179. 
organic,    estimation    of   dextrose   in 
(Reals),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Uthiom,  transport  number  for,  in  phenol 
(Ribsenfeld),  a.,  ii,  594,  595. 
excretion  of  (Good),  A.,  ii,  276. 
lithium  alloyi  with  antimony,  lead,  and 

with  tin  (Lbbeau),  A.,  ii,  256. 
lithium    antimonide     (Lebeau),    A., 
ii,256. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T., 

565;  P.,  1908,  68. 
oxide  {lithia\  estimation  of,  in  lepido- 
lite  (Schirffelin  and  Lamar),  A., 
ii   4?8. 


Lithium  silicide  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  452. 
Lithinm-ammoBium,  decomposition  of, 
by  ammonium  chloride  (Moibsan), 
A.,  ii,  72. 
action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  (Moib- 
san), A.,  ii,  72. 
Lithopone,    analysis   of  (Ck>FFiGNiBE), 

A.,  ii,  680. 
Litmus  eztrset,  employment  and  sensi- 
bility of  (Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  222. 
Litmus-silk  (Emicb),  A.,  ii,  45,  851. 
Liver,  the  ammonia  removing  function 
of  the  (Biedl  and  Wintbbbbro), 
A.,  ii,  157 ;  (Horodyj^ski,  Salas- 
KiN,  and  Zaleski).  A.,  ii,  517. 
autolysis  of  the,  acid  formation   in 

(Maqnu8-Levy),  a.,  ii,  517. 
behaviour  of  fat  during  autolysis  of 

the  (Sieobrt),  A.,  ii,  84. 
relationship  of  iron  and  pigments  in 
the,    and    skin    (Floresco),    A., 
u,  157. 
compounds    of    arsenic    in    the    (v. 

Zeynek),  a.,  ii,  161. 
compounds  of  arsenic  and  mercoiy  in 

the  (Slowtzoff),  A.,  ii,  84. 
combination  of  copper  in  the  (Slowt- 
zoff), A.,  ii,  618. 
formation   of  lymph  by  the  (Bam- 

bridge),  a.,  li,  414. 
formation  of  phenolglycuronic  add  in 

the  (Embden),  a.,  ii,  677. 
post-mortem  occurrence  of  glycoionic 
acid  and  maltose  in  the  (LApinb 
and  Boulud),  A.,  ii,  218. 
degenerated,     TOt>teid    decompositioii 

products  in  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  348. 
formation   of  sugar   in   the,  during 
perfusion    of    blood     through    it 
(Ebaus),  a.,  ii,  572. 
boiled,    non- formation    of   sugar    in 

(Pavy  and  Siau),  A.,  ii,  217. 
of  Gephalopods,  copper  in  the  (HxNSl), 
A.,  ii,  94. 
Liver  sells,  human,  iron  in  (Biblfbld), 

A.,  a,  517. 
Loeweite,  formation  of  (van't  Hofp  and 
OTaeblly),  a.,  ii,  481. 
from       Wilhelmshall,       Magdehmg- 
Halberstadt    (Kubibrschkt),    A., 
ii,  406. 
Loganin,  detection   of  (BouBQUBuyr), 

A.,  ii,  483. 
Lophine,  o-,  m-,  and  p-amino-,  and  their 
salts,    and    m-nitro-    (TrOqbb),    A., 
i,  189. 
Lueene.    See  Agricnltuial  CheAiistiT. 
Luminsieewee  of  gases,  influence  of  nnio- 
active  substances  on  the  (db  Hbmf- 
tinneX  a.,  ii,  58. 
Luminosity,  the  phenomena  of  (Arm- 
stronc;),  a.    ii,  646. 
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^{-Lapaiiiiie,  decomposition  products  of 

(SoLDAiNi),  A.,  i,  892,  688. 
Lupinle  aeid  and  its  additive  salts  and 

methyl     ester     (Willstattbe     and 

FouRMEAU),  A.,  i,  558. 
Lapinine,  constitution  of,  and  its  com- 
pound with  phenjlcarbimido  (Will- 

8TATTER  and  FOURNEAU),  A.,  i,  557. 
Lnteoeobalt  ialt«.  See  Cobaltammoniuni 

saJts. 
Luteolin    and   its    benzoyl    derivatives 
(Perkin),  T.,  1174  ;  P.,  1902,  180. 

identity  of,  with  digitoflavone(KiLiANi 
and  Mayer),  A.,  i,  47. 
Lutidinei.     See  Dimethylpyridines. 
Lntidinecarbozylio     aeidi.      See     Di- 

methylpyridine-di-  and  -tri-carboxylic 

acids. 
7-Liitidoiie  anditshydrazone  (Petrenko- 

Eritsohknko    and    Mossbschwili), 

A.,  i,  190. 
Lntidoneoftrbozylamide    (Claisen    and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  208. 
^-Lutidottyril  and  its  8:5-6?ibromo-,  3- 

cyano-  and  3-  and  5-nitro-derivatives, 

and   -6-oarboxyUe    aoid   and    its  3- 

nitro-derivativo  (Moir),  T.,  100  ;  P., 

1901,  69. 
Lymph,  formation  of,  by  the  liver  (Bah- 
bridoe),  a.,  ii,  414. 

formation  and  bile  secretion  (Ellin- 
6Br),  a.,  ii,  614. 

glands.     See  Glands. 
Lymphagogne  aotion  of  the  strawberry 

(Mendel  and  Hooker),  A.,  ii,  520. 
LyialUe  aeid  and  its  salts  (Paal),  A., 

i,  663. 
Lyiatiiii&e,  existence  of  (Siegfried), 

-^,  i,  657. 
Lynne,  amount  of,  in  vegetable  proteids 
(Sohulze  and  Winterstein),  A., 
i,  198. 

detection  of  (Herzoo),  A.,  i,  486. 


Xagma,  composition  of  the,  at  different 
stages  of  an  eruption  (Arsandaux), 
A.,  ii,  409. 
Xagmaf,    density   of  fluid   and   solid 

(Doeltbr),A.,  ii,  832. 
Magnetite  from  Hungary  (Loozka),  A., 

iC  89. 
Xagneiiiuii   in   the   dog   (Aloy),  A., 
u,  618. 
metabollBm  of,  in  Herbivora  (Tanol), 
A.,  ii,  272. 
ICagneeliim    alloyi    with    aluminium 
(Boudouard),  a.,  ii,  141. 
with   cadmium    (Boudouard),     A., 
ii,  501. 


Xagneiinm  alloyi  with  mercury,  action 
of,    on   alcohol,   and    aoetaldehyde 
(Meunier),  a.,  i,  336. 
with  nickel,  electrolytic  preparation  of 
(Coehn),  a.,  ii,  660. 
Magneiiam  oomponnds.    See  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
Magnesium   chloride,  density  and  ex- 
pansion by  heat  of  solutions  of 
(Bremer),  A.,  ii,  76. 
action  of,  on  ammonium  phosphates 

(Beethelot),  a.,  ii,  258. 
behaviour  of,  in  a  steam  boiler  (Ost), 

A.,  ii,  657,  659. 
behaviour  of,  in  river  waters  (Erd- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  454. 
compound  of,  with  iodine  trichloride 

(WEINLAND        and        SCHLBOEL- 

miloh),  a.,  ii,  315. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T., 

568  ;  P.,  1902,  68. 
oxide  (maffne8ia)Acte(iiioTi  of,in  calcium 

oxalate     precipitates     (Pagireff  ; 

Taubner),  a.,  ii,  356. 
potassium   and   rubidium   sulphates, 

anhydrous    (Mallet),    T.,    1548; 

P.,  1902,  198. 
vanadous     sulphate     (PicoiNO    and 

Marino),  A.,  ii,  1664. 
Magneiium  organic  eompoonds,  action 

of,   on  diketones  (Zelinsky),   A., 

i,  698. 
action  of,  on  ethylene  oxide  (Blaise), 

A.,  i,  857. 
action  of,  on  i8-ketonic  esters  (Grio- 

NARD,  A.,  i,  420. 
action  of,  on  trioxymethylene  (Grig- 

NARD        and        Tissibr),        a., 

i,  198. 
ring  formation  by  means  of  (Zelinsky 

and  Moser),  A.,  i,  670. 
and  their  use  in  the  synthesis  of  acids, 

alcohols   and  hydrocarbons  (Grio- 

nard),  a.,  i,  142. 
synthesis  of  acids  by  means  of  (Ze- 
linsky), A.,  i,  676. 
synthesis  of  tertiary  alcohols  by  means 

of  (KONOWALOFF),  A.,  i,  886. 
syntheses  of  cyclic  tertiary  alcohols  by 

means  of  (Zelinsky  and  Gutt),  A., 

i,  70. 
use  of,  for  the  synthesis  of  ketones 

(Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
Magnethun,  deteetion  and  eitimation. 

of  :— 
microchemical  test  for  (Pozzi-Esoot), 

A.,  ii,  228,  428. 
estimation  of,  in  water  (Grittner), 

A.,  ii,  696. 
Magnetie  ore  from  Debairtica  (EoYAi), 
.  A.,  ii,  827. 
rotation.     See  Photochemistry.   . 
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Xagnetifm  of  allojrs  of  iron  and  silicon 

(JouvE),  A.,  it,  595. 
Magnetite  from   German    East   Africa 
(BoRNHARDT      and      KOhn),      a., 
11,  668. 
Mahwa  bloMome.    See  Bassia  latifolin. 
Maixe.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
pith,   constituents   of  (Browne  and 
ToLLENS),  A.,  ii,  420. 
iS-Malamie  aeids,  d-,  ^,  and  r-,  and  their 

salts  (LuTz),  A.,  1,  596. 
Malio    aeid    from   stems    of   rhubarb 
(Castoro),  a.,  i,  590. 
rotation  dispersion  of  (Winther),  A., 

ii,  590. 
uranyl    derivative    of    (Itzio),     A., 
i,  76. 
/9-t>oMalie  aeid  and  its  salts  (Coops), 

A.,  i,  259. 
Malondihydrozamie     aeid     (Pickard, 
Allen,   Bowdler,  and  Carter), 
T.,  1572. 
and    its   copper    salt    (Schiff),    A., 
i,  430. 
ilalonie  aeid,  esters,  action  of  dlazonium 
and    tetra-azonium    chlorides     on 
(Favrel),  a.,  i^  506. 
ethyl  ester  and  amide,  action  of,  on 
aminoacetylacetone     ( K  noe  ven  - 
AGELand  Cremer),  A.,  1,  640. 
condensation  of,  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride (Dimroth),  a.  ,  i,  740. 
sodium  derivative,  action  of,  on  the 
isomeric  trlbromoisopentancs 

(Ipatieff  and  Swiderski),  A., 
i,  182. 
sodinm  salt,  action  of,  on  the  di- 
bromldes    CHgnBra    (Ipatieff), 
A.,  i,  588. 
substituted,  esters,  action  of,  on  dl- 
azonium  chlorides  (Favrel),    A., 
i,  507. 
Malonie  aeid,  (fiamino-,  derivatives  of 
(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  349. 
bromo-  and  chloro-,  action  of  ammonia 

on  (LuTZ),  A.,  i,  658. 
tfibromo-  and  mono-  and  rfi-chloro-, 
and  their  metallic  and  aniline  salts 
(Conrad     and    Reinbaoh),     A., 
1,529. 
r^ibromo-  andcftiodo-,  and  their  methyl 

esters  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  342. 
thiocyano-,  diethyl  ester  (Wheeler), 
A.,  i,  28. 
Malonie  dialdehyde,  bromo-  (Lespibau), 

A.,  i,  18. 
Malononitrile,  condensation  of,  with 
aromatic  aldehydes  (Walter),  A., 
i,  878. 
Xalontetranilie  aeid  and  Malontetr- 
anthranilie  dianhydride  (v.  Nib- 
mentowbki),  a.,  i,  614. 


Malt,  isolation  of  enzymes  from^  (Lint- 
ner),  a.,  1,  847. 
proteid-dissolving  enzyme  in  (Ehrich), 

A.,  1,  252. 
analysis  of  (Ling),  A.,  11,  636. 
kiln-dried,    analysis   and    testing    of 
(Prior),  A.,  11,  479. 
apparatus  and  method  for  estimating 
the  extractive  matter  in  (Gawa- 
LOWSKi),  A.,  11,  187. 
Malt  liquors,  estimation  of  arsenic  in 

(Richardson),  A.,  11,  628. 
Maltase,   yeast,    synthetical   action    of 

(Emmerlino),  a.,  1,  196. 
Maltose  from  the  action  of  nngerminated 
barley  diastase  on  starch  (Baker), 
T.,  1177;  P.,  1908, 134. 
magnetic   rotation  of  (Pebkin),   T., 

190  ;  P.,  1801,  256. 
post-mortem  occurrence  of,  in  the  liver 
(LUPINE  and  Boulttd),  A.,  ii,  218. 
Manamyrini  (Tschirch  and  Crehbb), 

A.,  1,  812. 
Maneopalenie   aeid,  Maneopalie   aeid, 
a-    and   3-Maiieopalolio    aeidi,    and 
Maneopaloresen(TscHiRCH  and  Koch), 
A.,  i,  478. 
Mandeknitrile,  p-chloro-  (v.  Walther 

and  Rabtze),  A.,  1,  466. 
a-Manelemie  aeid  and  its  salts  and  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives,  and  iS-Man- 
elemie  aeid  (Tschirch  and  Crbmxr), 
A.,  1,  812. 
Maneleresen  (Tschirch  and  Crbmbr), 

A.,  i,  818. 
Manganese,  melting  i)olnt  of  (Hbeabus), 

A.,  11,  467. 
Manganeie     alloys     with    aluminium 

(Quillet),  A.,  li,  264.  • 

Maaganeee  chloride,  compound  of,  with 
ethyl    alcohol     (Bourion),     A., 
i,  834. 
compound  of,  with  iodine  trichloride 
(Weinland  and  Schleoblmiloh), 
A.,ii,  315. 
ammonium  phosphate,  estimation  of, 
volumetrically  (Dakin),  A.,  ii,  628. 
Manganie  hydroxide,  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  on  (Carpenter),  T., 
10;  P.,  1901,  212. 
Manganoni   chloride,   compound   of, 
with  pyridine  (Hates),  A.,  i,  492. 
nitrate,  compound  of,  with  cupric 

oxide  (Mailhe),  A.,  ii,  262. 
potassium,   rubidium  and   thallous 
sulphates,  anhydrous  (Mallet), 
T.,  1649;  P.,  1908,  198. 
Permaaganie  aeid,  mechanism  of  the 
action   of    hydrogen    peroxide    on 
(Bach),  A.,ii,  81. 
Manganatea,  analysis  of  (Hebz),  A., 
ii,  290. 
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Manganeie,  estimation  and  separation 
of:- 

estimation  of  (Dakin),  A.,  ii,  583. 

estiination  of,         volumetrically 

(Ramage),  a.,  ii,  50,  108;  (Ibbot- 

SON  nnd  Buearley;  Dufiy),  A., 

ii,  107;  (v.  Knoree),  A.,  ii,  108. 

estimation  of,  in    iron  (Notes    and 

Clay),  A.,  ii,  430. 
separation  of,  from  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium   or    zinc   by    persulphat^s 
in    acid   solution    (Diitrich    and 
Hassel),  a.,  ii,  693. 
Kanganese     minerals    from     Sardinia 

(RiMATORi),  A.,  ii,  146. 
Manganiferons  nodules  in  the  boulder- 
clay      of     Essex      (Thresh),      A., 
ii,  567. 
Man^^osphsBrite,   a    new    variety    of 

oligonite  (Bubz),  A.,  ii,  146. 
Mangel-wnrzels.        See      Agricultural 
Chemistry. 
>  Mannan  of  orchid  tubers,  digestion  of 

f  (H^rissey),  a.,  ii,  419. 

J  Xanneotetroie      and       Manninotriose 

(Tankbt),  a.,  i,  661. 
Mannitol,  magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkin), 
T.,  188;  P.,  1901,266. 
influence  of,  on  the  vapour  pressure 
of  aqueous  ammonia  solution  (Per- 
MAN),  T.,  484;  P.,  1901,  261. 
solubility  of,  in  water  (Findlay),  T.  , 

1217;  P.,  1908,  172. 
action  of,  on  bismuth  nitrate  (Vanino 

and  Hauser),  A.,  i,  8. 
reaction  for  (Bettink),  A.,  ii,  235. 
estimation  of,  in  wine  (Scuidrowitz), 
A.,ii,  291. 
Mannose,  occurrence  of,   and    test   for 

(Storer),  a.,  ii,  704. 
Manures,    artificial,    methods    for   the 
analysis    of     (Kretsohmbr),    A., 
ii,  105. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xaranta.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Marbles    of   Carrara,   saccharoid,   com- 
position of  (Pollacci),  a.,  ii,  268. 
of  Assynt  (Teall  and  Pollard),  A., 
ii,  268. 
Marc,  grape,  estimation  of  tartaric  acid 
in     (Ehrmann     and     Lovat),    A., 
ii,  480. 
Mareasite    and  pyrites,   discrimination 
between,  and  estimation  of,  in  mixtures 
(Stokes),  A.,  ii,  87. 
Margarine,  influence  of  the  growth  of 
mould  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  (Crampton),  a.,  ii,  709. 
detection  of  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  709. 
detection  of,  in  butter  (Annato),  A., 
ii,  113;  (Bremer),  A.,  ii,  113,  114; 
(Reiusch),  A.,  ii,  114. 
Lxxxii.  ii. 


Margarine,  detection    of  adulterations 
with,   by  the    sesam^  oil  reaction 
(Soltsien),  A.,  ii,  183. 
estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Beythien), 
A.,  ii,  696. 
MarinpoUte,  an  extreme  member  of  the 
elseolite  syenites  (MoROZEWioz),  A., 
ii,  668. 
Marrow,  condition  of,  in  chronic  arsen- 
ical poisoning  (Muir),  A.,  ii,  37. 
Marshite,  composition  of  (Prior),  A., 

ii,  404. 
Mast  law.     See  Affinity. 
Mastio  resin,  solubility  of  (Coffignier), 

A.,  i,  634. 
Matter,  constitution  of,  and  spectroscopy 

(EoiNiTis),  A.,ii,  437. 
Mattes,    analysis    of    (Truchot),    A., 

ii,  228,  290. 
Meat,  physiological  value  of  (Frentzel 
and  Sghreurr),  A.,  ii,  514. 
and  meat  preparations,  nutritive  value 

of  (Prausnitz),  a.,  ii,  167. 
estimation  of  glycogen  and  starch  in 
(Mayrhofer),  a.,  ii,  180. 
Meat  extracts,  physiological    value    of 
(Frentzel    and    Toriyama),    A., 
ii,  514. 
analysis  of  (MicKO),  A.,  ii,  369. 
m-Meconine  (Perkin),  T.,  1027;  (Gil- 
body  and  Perkin),  T..  1042. 
Melanins  from  proteid  (Samuely),  A., 

i,  731. 
Melanterite      from      Falun,      Sweden 

(Edgren),  a.,  ii,  612. 
MeliMose  and    its  osazone  (Bau),  A., 

i,  347. 
Melibiosone  (Piscber  and  Armstrong), 

A.,  i,  745. 
Melitriose  [:indito^\    See  Raffinosc. 
Mellic  aoid,  magnesium  ammonium  salts, 
characterisation  of  (Pozzi-Escot),  A., 
ii,  429. 
Melting     of     dissociating    compounds 

(Lidbuky),  a.,  ii,  242. 
Melting   point   of    copper,    gold,    and 
silver,  application  of  the  phase  rule 
to  the  (Richards),  A.,  ii,  455. 
of  gold  and  silver  (Berthelot),  A., 

ii,  878. 
of      manganese      (Heraeus),       A., 

ii,  467. 
of  alloys  of  sodium  with  potassium 
(Kurnakoff     nnd     Pushin),  A., 
ii,  136. 
Meltinj^  point  earves,  calorimetric  de- 
termination of  the  form  of  pressure 
(Wycheslavtzeff),  a.,  ii,  381. 
Melting  point  determinationi,  criticisms 

on  (Sohuyten),  a.,  ii,  195. 
Membranes,    animal,    permeability    of 
(Galeotti),  a.,  ii,  377. 
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Memorial   lectures:   Franklaud  (Arm- 
strong), P.,  1901, 193 ;  Raoult (van't 

Hoff),  T.,  969;  P.,  1908,  81. 
Mentha  PiUegium,  essence  of  (Ti^trt), 

A.,  ii,  386. 
Menthenes,  CnHgo,  from  roenthoue  and 

tetrahydrocaryone     (Wallaoh     and 

ThOlke),  a.,  i,  723. 
Menthol,  mac^Qetic  rotation  of  (Perkin), 

T.,  809;  P.,  1903,  29. 
Mentholaoetio  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester 

and     silver     salt     (Wallach     and 

Tholke),  a.,  i,  799. 
Mentholglyonronic  acid  (Bonanni),  A., 
ii,  160. 

and  its  salts  (Fromm  and  Oleicens), 
A.,  u,  341. 
Menthone,  synthesis  of,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative,    oxime,    and   semicarb- 
azone  (Leser),  A. ,  i,  550. 

oxidation      of      (Speranski),      A., 
1,  384. 
Menthyl  glycoli  (Farbwerke  vorh. 

Meister,  Lucius,.  &  Bruning),  A., 

i,  299. 
Menthyloarbinol    (Farbwerke    yorh. 

Meister,  Lucius,  &  Brunino),  A., 

i,  477. 
Menthylthiooarbixnide  (v.  Braun  and 

Rumpf),  a.,  i,  276. 
Menthylzanthamide  (Tschuoabff),  A. , 

i,  630. 
Mereaptal,  Ci^Uifi^fiz*  ^I'oin  p-nitro- 

phenyl  mercaptein  and    benzaldehyde 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  282. 
Meroaptans,  action  of,  on  unsaturated 

ketones  (Posner),  A.,  i,  296. 
Meroaptans.     See  also  : — 

6 -  Benzoyl thioacridol. 

Benzyl  mercaptan 

5-  Benzy  IthioacridoL 

/8/3-Diamylthiolpentane-3-oue. 

Diamyltniolstilbene. 

Dibenzylthiolstilbene. 

Diethythiolstilbene. 

Dimethylpyrimidine  meroaptans. 

a^-Diphenyl-aa-dibenzyl-  and  -aa-di- 
phenyl-thiolethane-/8-al. 

/3/9-Diphenylthiol-7-methylpentane-8- 
one. 

Diphenylthiolstilbene. 

DiphenyM:2:4-triazole  mercaptans. 

Ethylmercaptohydrocotamine. 

Mercapto-bntyltetrol-  and  -methylol- 
oxazolinee. 

5-Methylthioacridol. 

4-Phenyl-5-aniltriazolone-3- thiol. 

o-Pheny  1-77-diamylthiolbutaue  -«-aL 

Phenyl  mercaptan. 

5-PhenyMO-methylthioacridol. 

l-Phenyl-5-methyl-l:2:4-tria2ole-3- 
mercaptan. 


Meroaptans.     See  :— 
6-PhenyM-p.tolyM:2:4-triazole  3- 

mercaptan. 
c-PhthaUminoamyl  mercaptan. 
o77e-Tetra-amyl-oc-diphenylpentanc, 

^rfrathio-. 
i8j977-Tetrabenzylthiolbutane. 
iSiScc-Tetrabenzylthiolhexane. 
ryCf-Tetrabenzylthiol-^-methyl- 

heptane. 
/9i388-Tetrabenzylthiolpentane. 
4-Tetrahydroxybutyl-l-allyl-  and  -1- 

phenyliminoazolyl  2-mercaptan. 
iSjSce-Tetraphenylthiolhexane. 
Xylylenethiols. 
Meroapto-bntyltetrol-    and    -mothylol- 
oxaiolinei  and  their  silver  derivatives 
(Maqubnne  and  Boux),  A.,  i,  695. 
Meroaptothionio  moid,  CsH^OS,,  and  its 
dibenzoic  anhydride  (Wbigert),  A., 
i,  11. 
Mercury,  colloidal,  electrical  preparation 
of  (Billitzbr),  a.,  ii,  454. 
catalytic  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide    by    (McIntosh),;  A., 
ii,  310. 
aluminium  couple,  use  of,  as  a  halogen 
carrier  1[Cohen    and   Dakin),  T., 
1324;  P.,  1902,  183. 
compounds  of,  in  the  liver  (Slowtzofp), 

A.,  ii,  34. 
Dimercuranimonium  bromide,  chlor- 
ide, and  nitrite,  and  mercuric  brom- 
ide and  chloride  (Ray),  T.,  644  ;  P., 
1001,96;  1002,85. 
Mercury  alloy  {amalgam)  with  ammon- 
ium (Moissan),  a.,  ii,  71. 
with  magnesium,  action  of,  on  alcohol, 
and  acetaldehyde  (Heunibb),  A., 
i,  335. 
with  silver  from  Sala  (SjdonEN),  A., 
ii,  509. 
Merourr    salts,    compounds    of,    with 
hydroxvlamine  (Adams),  A.,  ii,  655. 
nitrates,  decomposition  of,  by  heating 

(Myers),  A.,  ii,  503. 
potassium  and  sodium  nitrites  (Rosen- 
heim and  Oppenheim),  A.,  ii,  21. 
red  and  yellow  oxides  of,  identity  of 
the    (Kobter    and    Stork),    A., 
ii,79. 
oxychlorides  (Taruoi),  A.,  ii,  20. 
telluride.     See  Ooloradoite. 
Mereuric  bromide,  action  of,  on  alkali 
thiocyanates   (Grossmakn),    A., 
i,  749. 
bromide  and  chloride,  precipitation 
of,  by  sulphuric  acid  (Viard),  A., 
ii,  606. 
ammonium  bromide,  chloride,  and 
chlorobromide  (Ray),  T.,  646  ;  P., 
1902,  85. 
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Xeroiury:— 

Xerourio  chloride,  conductivity  of,  in 

ethyl  chloride,  and  the  influence 

of  temperature  on  it(EyEKSHEiM), 

A.,  ii,  596. 

iodide,  nature  of,  in  solution  (Ea8TLE 

and  Reed),  A.,  ii,  824. 
oxide,  colloidal  (Paal),  A.,  ii,  503. 
sulphate,  compounds  of,  with  hydro- 
gen chloride  (Baskerville  and 
Weil),  A.,  ii,  208. 
Xerourons  chloride,  decomposition  of, 
by  dissolYed  chlorides  (Richards 
and  Archibald),  A.,  ii,  884. 
sulphate,  solubility  of  (Dkucker), 
A.,  ii,  74. 
Xeroury   compounds,    aromatic    (Dim- 
roth),  a.,  i,656,  849  ;  (Pesci),  A., 
i,  849. 
organic  (Biilmann),  A.,  i,  665. 
with  acid  amides  and  imides  (Let  and 

Schaefee),  a.,  i,  357. 

with  coumarone  and  indene  (Boes), 

A.,  i,  151. 

Xeroiury     acetylides    (Burkard     and 

Travers).  T.,  1271 ;  P.,  1902,  188. 

cyanide,    auto-reduction    of   (Marsh 

and  Struthers),  P.,  1902,  249. 
Xercnrio  salts,  compounds  of,  with 
ethyleuediamine,  diethylethyleno- 
diamiue,  and  piperazine  (Chem- 
ibche  Fabrik  auf  Aktiek),  a., 
i,  348. 
thiocyanate,    action    of    potassium 
cyanide  on  (Itzig),  A.,  i,  208. 
Xerovibenioio  aoid,  chloro-  (Dim- 
roth),  A.,  i,  851. 
XcTonrioineol  iodide  (Sai^d  and  Sin- 
ger), A.,  i,  851. 
i^Xeronriphenyltrimethj^lanunoniam 
iodide  and  its  iodo-derivative  (Dim- 
roth),  a.,  i,  666 ;  (Pesci),  A.,  i, 849. 
o-Xerourjphenol     (Dimroth),     A., 
i,  849. 
Xeroury,  deteotion  and  estimation  of  :— 
detection  of,  toxicologically  (Vitali), 

A.,  ii,  475. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (Laqtjxvr),  A., 

ii,  359. 
estimation  of,  electrolytically  (Bind- 

bchedleb),  a.,  ii,  532. 
estimation    of,    grayimetrically    and 
Tolumetrically  (Cohn),  A.,  li,  50 ; 
(Rupp  and  Krausb),  A.,  ii,  475. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  silyer 

(Rupp  and  Eravbs),  A.,  ii,  475. 
estimation  of,  in  antiseptic  solutions 
containing  mercuric  chloride,  iod- 
ide,  or   cyanide    (MEiLLfeRE),   A., 
ii,  49. 
estimation  of,   in  mine  (Baudach), 
•      A.,  ii,  532. 


Xercury,  estimation  of: — 
estimation    of,    colorimetrically,    in 
urine  (Ebohbaum),  A.,  ii,  476. 
Xeronry    ores,    Dalmatian,    assay    of 
(Ehrmann        and        Slaus-Kant- 
scheider),  a.,  ii,  359. 
Xerimine  and  its  salts  (Gabriel  and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  842. 
a/foXeroqninenine  and  its  salts  (Skbaup 

and  Zwerger),  A.,  i,  725. 
Xeiityl-i3-anil,  a-nitro-  (Harries),  A., 

i,  185. 
Xesitylene,  influence  of,  on  the  rotation 
of  ethyl    tartrate  (Patterson),  T., 
1097  ;  P.,  1902,  133. 
Xesitylene,  ^rtamino-,  and  its  triacetyl 

derivative  (Wenzel),  A.,  i,  190. 
Xesitylglyoximeperozide  nitrite  (Har- 
ries), A.,  i,  185. 
Xesityl   methyl   ketone,   oxidation  of 

(van  Scherpenzeel),  a.,  i,  103. 
Xesitylnitrimine    and    isoXeiitylnitr- 

imine  (Harries),  A.,  i,  184. 
Xesityl  ozide  {methyl  isobutenyl  ketone  ; 
isopropi/lideneacetone)  (Titherley), 
T.,  1526;  P.,  1902,  187. 
oxime  of,  action  of  nitrons  and  nitric 
acids  on  (Harries),  A.,  i,  184. 
Xesityl  pentadeoyl   ketone  (Elages), 

A.,  i,  613. 
Keioporphyrin,    comparison    of,    with 
phylloporphyrin  (Marchlewski),  A., 
1,  636. 
XeiozaUo  lemi-aldehyde  (Fenton  and 
Ryffel),      T.,     426;      P.,      1902, 
54. 
Kesozamide)  oximc   of,   derivatives  of 

(Whiteley),  p.,  1902,  212. 
Xetabolio     diiorden,    elimination     of 
carbon  dioxide  in  certain  (Hall),  A., 
ii,  679. 
Xetabolism,  experimental  abnormality 
of  (Hildebrandt),  a.,  ii,  411. 
and  diet  (Goodbody,  Bardswell,  and 

Chapman),  A.,  ii,  518. 
blood  analysis  in  relation  to  (AscoLl), 

A.,  ii,  38. 
influence  of  abundant  proteid  food  on 
(Frank  and   Trommsdorff),  A., 
ii,  615. 
influence  of  muscular  work  on  (Kaup), 

A.,  ii,  615. 
carbohydrate  (Cremer),  A.,  ii,  154. 
fat,  relation  of  lipase  to  (Loevenhart), 

A.,  ii,  217. 
niti-ogenous,  rdle   of   crude    fibre  in 
(Ustjantzew),  a.,  ii,  514. 
during  nervous  excitement  (Beke- 

diot),  a.,  ii,  218. 
in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease  (Butler 
and  Frrnch),  A.,  ii,  466. 
proteid  (Gruber),  A.,  ii,  15^. 
63—2 
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Metabolism,  proteid,  low  (Hahlay  and 
Goodbody),  a.,  ii,  466. 
and  alcohol  (Neumann),  A.,  ii,  154 ; 

(RosEMANN),  A.,  ii,  274. 
influence  of  fat  and  carbobydrate 

on  (Tallqvist),  A.,  ii,  273. 
and     subcutaneous     injections     of 

dextrose  (Scon),  A.,  ii,  337. 
in  inanition  (Voir),  A.,  ii,  33. 
in  fever  (Weber),  A.,  ii,  277. 
during  curare  poisoning  (Fiiank  and 

VoiT),  A.,  ii,  101. 
in  dogs,  influence  of  sodium  nitrate  on 

(Ro8t),  a.,  ii,  33. 
in    horses    (Pfeiffer  ;    Zuntz    and 

Hag  EM  ANN),  A.,  ii,  272. 
in  man  (Spiegel),  A.,  ii,  93. 
in  man  with  special  reference  to  proteid 

requirements  (SiviN),  A.,  ii,  513. 
human,  r6lc  of  purine  deriyatives  in 
(BUBIAN  and  Schur),  A.,  ii,   83 ; 
(Lokwi),  a.,  ii,  157. 
in  acute  gout  (Vogt),  A.,  ii,  160. 
in  lymphatic  leucaemia  (Henderson 

and  Edwards),  A.,  ii,  277. 
in  phloridzin  diabetes  (Lewin),  A., 

ii,  272;  (Mayer),  A.,  ii,  620. 
of  phosphates  (Folin  and  Shaffer), 

A.,  ii,  337. 
of  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
in  Herbivora  (Tangl),  A.,  ii,  272. 
Xetaboliim  ezpeiimenti,  estimation  of 

iron  in  (Neumann),  A.,  ii,  176,  583. 
iS-Xetaoopaivio    aoid    (Tschirch    and 

Keto),  a.,  i,  167. 
Xetaformaldehyde.  See        Trioxy- 

methylene. 
Xetakoenenitei  (Rinne),  A.,  ii,  612. 
Xetallio  articles,  antique,  composition 
of  (Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  261. 
chlorates,  hydrates  of  (Meusser),  A., 

ii,  392. 
cyanides,  constitution  of  (Wade),  T., 
1696;  P.,  1902,  65;  (Marsh),  P., 
1902,  248. 
haloids,  double  (Wells),  A.,  ii,  11. 
hydroxides,  interpretation  of  certain 
modifications  of  (Hantzsch),  A., 
ii,  396. 
nature    of    alkaline    solutions    of 

(Hantzbch),  a.,  ii,  395. 
heavy,    solubility    of,    in    sodium 
hydroxide    (Uitbenhauer),    A., 
ii,  396. 
and  sulphides,  dialysis  experiments 
with  (Hbrz),  a.,  ii,  608. 
nitrates,  abeorption  spectra  of  (Hart- 
ley), T.,  666 ;  P.,  1902,  67,  289. 
oxides,  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
alkali    salts    on    (KChling),    A., 
ii,  79  ;  (Sackur;  Bodlandbe),  A., 
ii,  204. 


Metallic  salts,  physical  properties  of 
solutions  of,  in  water  (Biltz  and 
Meyer),  A.,  ii,  310. 
electro-afiinity  as  a  basis  for  the 
systematisation  of  (Locke),  A., 
ii,  240. 
molecular    weight    of,    in    acetone 

(Jones),  A.,  ii,  196. 

double,  solubility  and  decomposition 

of,  in  water  (Rimbach),  A. ,  ii,  306. 

molten,    action    of  aluminium    on 

(Fobmbnti  and  Levi),  A.,  ii,  141. 

behaviour  of  solutions  of,  towards 

copper  and  towards  iron  in  presence 

of  copper  (Ost),  A.,  ii,  667,  658. 

action     of    cupric    hydroxide     on 

(Mailhe),  a.,  ii,  140,  261. 
action  of,  on  gold  chloride  (Oechsneb 

DE  Ooninck),  a.,  ii,  664. 
action  of,  on  Protista  (Goldbebgeb), 

A.,  ii,  676. 
action  of  sodium  thiosulphate  on 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  26. 
solutions,  action  of  bismuth  oxide  on 

(Aloy),  a.,  ii,  360. 
sulphates,  compounds  of,  with  hydro* 
gen   chloride  (Basrebvillb),   A., 
u,  208. 
sulphides,  electrical  resistance  of  (GuiN- 

chant),  a.,  ii,  486. 
thiocyanates,  action  of,   on  carbonyl 

chloride  (Dixon),  P.,  1902,  240. 
tools,  E^nrptian  (Colson),  A.,  ii,  898. 
Xetalt,  colloidal,  electrical  preparation 
of  (Billitzeb),  a.  ,  ii,  464. 
banded  flame  spectra  of  (Hartley  and 

Ramaoe),  a.,  ii,  189. 
ultra-violet  spark  spectra  of  (Adbney), 

A.,  ii,  67. 
E.M.F.    of,    in     cyanide     solutions 

(Chbisty),  a.,  ii,  193,  440. 
conductivity     and    atomic    heat    of 

(Streintz),  a.,  ii,  695. 
potential  differences  of,  in  vapours  and 
in  some  solid  electrolytes  (v.  Habs- 
linger),  a.,  ii,  118. 
velocity  of  solution  of  (Ebicson-Aur^n 

and  Palmaer),  A.,  ii,  64. 
distillation  of,  and  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  distilled  metals  (Kahl- 
baum.   Roth,  and   Sixdlxb),  A., 
ii,  269. 
action   of   fused   sodium  dioxide  on 

(Dudley),  A.,  ii,  564. 
finely  divided,  action  of,  in  the  form- 
ation of  amines  from  nitro-com- 
pounds  (Sabatier  and  Send- 
erbns),  a.,  i,  701. 
action  of,  in  the  hydrogenation  of 
the  oxides  of  carbon  (Sabatieb 
and  Senderxns),  A.,  i,  333 ; 
ii,  317. 
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XetalB.  finely  divided,  action  of,  in  the 
nydrogenation     of     unsatnrated 
hydrocarbons      (Sabatieb     and 
Sendeeiens),  a.,  i,  525,  701. 
red  need,  nse  of,  in  the  hydrogenation 
of  nitrogen  oxides  (Habatier  and 
Sendbrens),  a.,  ii,  605. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  organic 
matter  (M EI LLtRE),  A.,  ii,  288. 
Xetaailio  aoid,  diiodo-  (Kalle  k  Co.), 

A.,  i.  716. 
Xetaphoiphoiio  aeid.    See  under  Phos- 
phorus. 
Xetaataanio  aoid.    See  under  Tin. 
Xetathorium  ozyoUoride.     See  under 

Thorium. 
Xeteorio  ironi  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  463. 
from    Gnatenmla     (Meunirr),     A., 

ii,  388. 
from     Surprise    Springs,     California 

(Cohen),  A.,  ii,  618. 
action  of  copper  sulphate  on  (Farri no- 
ton),  A.,  li,  569. 
Xeteoxie    itone    from    Zavid,    Bosnia 

(Berwerth),  a.,  ii,  570. 
Meteorite  from  Admire,  Kansas  (Mer- 
rill), A.,  ii,  569. 
from  Bacubirito,  Mexico  (Warp),  A., 

ii,  669. 
from    Casas   Grandes   (Tashin),    A., 

ii,  670. 
stony,  which  fell  at  Felix,  Alabama 

(Merrill),  A.,ii,  92. 
from  Hopewell  Mounds,  Ohio  (Far- 

rington),  a.;  ii,  671. 
from  Long  Island,  Kansas  (Farring- 

ton),  a.,  ii,  670. 
from  Los  Beyes,  Mexico (Farrinoton), 

A.,  ii,  671. 
from  Kenton  Co.  (Farrinoton),  A., 

ii,  671. 
from  Niagara  (Preston),  A.,  ii,  670. 
from  South  Australia  (Goydrr),  A., 

ii,  32. 
from    Veramin,   Persia  (Ward),  A., 
ii,  148. 
Xetkane,  formation  of  (Moissan),  A., 
i,  258. 
new  synthesis  of  (Sabatier  and  Srnd- 

erens),  a.,  i,  883  ;  ii,  317. 
preparation  of,  and  slow  oxidation  of, 
at   low   temperatures    (Bone    and 
Wheeler).  T.,  585 ;  P.,  1902,  51. 
heat  of  combustion  and  of  dissociation 
of  (Mixter),  a.,  ii,  60. 
Xethane,  nitro-,  condensation  of,  with 
aromatic  aldehydes  (Bouvsault  and 
Wahl),  a.,  i,  682. 
XethaiiediiiLlphoiiio   aoid  (DelApine), 

A.,  i,  133. 
Xethaneralphon- amide     and     -anilide 
(Duquet),  a.,  i,  429. 


Xetkenyl  eompounds,  mixed  (Errera), 

A.,  i,  117. 
Xethenylbiifluorene  (1)     (Wislicenus 

and  Densch),  A.,  i,  291. 
Xethenyldianthranilaoetio     aoid     and 

anhydride  (v.   Niementowski),    A., 

i,  614. 
l^-Xetho-l'-butenylbeniene.      See     /3- 

Phenyl-i3-araylene. 
Methoethenylbensene.       See    /3-Allyl- 

benzene. 
l^-Xetho-l'-propenylbeniene.      See    fi- 

Phenyl-/3-butylene. 
6^-Xetho-6^-propenyl-l:8:4-trimethyl- 

bensene.     See  iB-if^-Cumyl-iS-butvlene. 
Xethpxalylaminoaiobensene     (Wiele- 

iYNSKi),  A.,  i,  510. 
XethozideB,  basic,  of  salts  of  weak  acids 

(Wislicenus     and     Stoeber),     A., 

i,  202. 
Xethoxranilinophoiphorio  aoid,  barium 

salt  (Caven),  T.,  1374. 
Xethozyanilinophosphoryl         chloride 

(Caven),  T.,  1373. 
4-lIethoxyaioxybeniene,     3:5-eftbromo- 

(Jackson  and  Fiske),  A.,  i,  362. 
o-Xethoxybenialdehyde     (v.     Baeter 

and  Viluger),  A.,  i,  770. 
Xethoxybensene,  (ftbromoamino-  (Jack- 
son and  Fiske),  A.,  i,  362. 
Xethoxybeniophenones,  8-  and  4-  (Ull- 

MANN  and  Goldberg),  A. ,  i,  792. 
j^-Xethoxybeniyltetrahydroquinaldine 

and  its  salts  (Bialon),  A.,  i,  828. 
4-Xethoxyi8ooarboit7ril  (Gabriel  and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  642. 
7-Xethoxyohromone   and    its    -2-oarb- 

oxylio    aoid    (v.    Kostanecki,    de 

RuiJTER  DE  Wildt,  and  Feinstein), 

A.,  i,  304. 
;>-Xethoxydibeniylideneaoetone.       See 

Benzylidene-p-anisylideneacetone. 
Xethoxydihydroanthraoene,         bromo- 

nitro-,  nitro-,  and  I'sonitro-  (Meisen- 

heimer),  a.,  i,  796. 
2-Xethoxy-4:6-dimethylpyrimidiiie  and 

its  compound  with  mercuric  chloiide 

(Anoerstein),  a.,  i,  123. 
7-XetlLozy-)37-diphenyl-Aa.crotonolaot- 

one  (Thiele  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  155. 
8'-XethDxy-4'- ethoxybeiiioyl-2 :4-di- 

ethoxyaoetophenone  (v.  Kostanecki 

and  R62ycki),  A.,  i,  105. 
8'-MetlLoxy-4'-etlLOxybe2iioyl  3:4:6-tri- 

methoxyethylaoetophenone  (v.  Kos- 
tanecki and  RoiYCKi),  A.,  i,  105. 
4-Methoxy-4-ethoxyqainoM  -nitrolio 

aoid,     d:5-£^mitro-,     ^taasinm     salt 

(Meisenheimbr),  a.,  1,  797. 
a-Xethoxy-;>-ethylphenol»    bromo-deriv- 

atives     of    (Zincke,    Sirbert,    and 

Rein  bach),  A.,  i,  607. 
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p  ]Eetkox7*6-et]iyl-2-itilbaiole  and   it» 

salts  (BiALON),  A.,  i,  829. 
S-XetiLOxyfluoreiione    (Werner),     A., 

i,  629. 
p-lEetliozyliydratropaldeh^e    and    its 

oxime  (Bougault),  A,,  i,  452. 
ji-Xetliozyliydratropic  aeid  and  its  salts 

and      isomerides     (Boitgault),     A., 

i,  453. 
4-Xe  thozy- 1  •  a-hydrozvpropylbeniene, 

and   its  acetate  and    phenylurethane 

(Klages),  A.,  i,  609. 
Methozyl,    estimation    of  (Moll   van 
Charante),  a.,  ii,  434. 

gronpsi  modification  of  Zeisers  method 

for  the  estimation  of  (Hewitt  and 

Moore),  T.,  318;  P.,  1902,  8. 

estimation  of,  in  sulphnr  compounds 

(Kaufler),  a.,  ii,  291. 

4-Xothozy-2-methyl-  and  -S-phenylbens- 

oz&solo  (Hen RICH  and  Rhodius),  A., 

i,  448. 
6 -Xethozy-S-methylpyridasine       (Pop- 

penberg),  a.,  i,  61. 
2:8-XetlLOzynaphthol,     and     its     acyl 

deriyatives  and  the  action  of  phosgene 

on  (Engelhardt),  A.,  i,  674. 
^-Methozy-w-nitroBtyrene  (Bouveaflt 

and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  688. 
Xethozyphenanthraqainonei,  2-  and  3- 

(Werner),  A.,  i,  627. 
2-lCethozypheiianthrene  and  its  -9-earb- 

ozylio  aeid  (Pschorr  and  Seydel), 

A.,  i,  97. 
2 -Xetbozypbenanthrene,  bromo- 

(PscHORR  and  Klein),  A.,  i,  97. 
S-Metbozyphenanthrene,    and    its   di- 

bromo-derivative       (Pschorr       and 

Klein),  A.,  i,  97. 
8-Xetbozypbenol,    2-amino-,     and    its 

hydrochloride,  picrate,  and  triacetyl 

deriyative,  and  ^-amino-  and  p-nitroso- 

(Henrich  and  Rhodius),  A.,  i,  447. 
/'-Xethozypbonylaeetaldozime      (Bou- 

veault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  683. 
/3-8-Metbozy-a-phenyl-6-Mnino-  and  -6- 

nitro-cinnamio    aeid    (Pschorr    and 

Seydel),  A.,  i,  97. 
7-Xethozy-2-pbenyl-l:4-beniopyranol 

(B^LOW    and    v.     Sicherer),     A., 

i,  113. 
7]Iatbozy-2-pbenyl-4-beniyIidene-l:4- 

beniopyranol  (BO low  and  Grotow- 

SKY),  A.,  i,  484. 
7-  (or  6-)Xotbozy-2-phenyI-4-beniyl- 

ideno-6-(oT  7-)methyM:4benB0- 

pyranol   (BQlow  and   Qrotowsky), 

A.,  i,  555. 
o -Xetbozyphenyl  ethyl  ketone  (Fischer 

and  Slimmer),  A.,  i,  622. 
6]Ietbo3r|r-8-pheiiyl-6methylpyrid- 

a«ine  (Oppenheim),  A.,  i,  187. 


1 1  -Xetbozy-1  -phenylnaphthApbeii- 
aionimn  salts  (Kjbhrmann,  Bkckeb, 
and  Capatina),  A.,  i,  571. 
2-^-Methozy-6-phenylitllbasole  and  its 

salts  (Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  828. 
Methozyphoapboryl   chloride  (Oaten), 

T.,  1373. 
a-Xethozypbtbalic  acid,   methyl    ester' 

(Onnertz),  a.,  i,  101. 
5  -Xethozy-l-tsopropylbenioqiiiiioiie, 
3:6-(2tchloro-  (Boters),  A.,  i,  474. 
p -Xetbozysalioylie  acid  (Psrkik),  T., 
231,  1021  ;  P.,  1900,  106 ;  1901,  258 ; 
1902,   147  ;  (GiLBODY  and  Perkin), 
T.,     1053;     P.,     1899,     28;     1900, 
106. 
;^-Xetho]^-2-Btilbaiole  and  its  amino- 
deriyatiye    and    salts    (Bulon),    A., 
i,  828. 
Xetbozysalpbinie  aeid,  ammoninm  salt 
(Goldberg  and  Zimmermann),   A., 
i,  738. 
Xethozy-p-tolnidinopboapborie       aeid, 
barium  and  potassium  salts  (Oaten), 
T.,  1374. 
Xethozy-i^telmdinopboiphoryl  chloride 

(Caven),  T.,  1874. 

j^-Xethozytriphenylearbinol  and  methyl 

ether   and    its    ether    and    <fibTomo- 

(BisTRZYCKi  and  Herbst),  A.,  i,  777. 

p-Methozsrtripbenylmethane  (Bis- 

trzycki  and  Herbst),  A.,  i,  777. 
Methyl,  displacement  of  benzyl  by,  in 
substituted     nitrogen     compoonds 
(Jones),  P.,  1901,205. 
Herzig  and  Meyer's  method  of  estimat- 
ing (Bcsch),  a.,  i,  501. 
Methyl  aleohol,  properties  of  mixtures 
of,  with  benzeoe,  and  with  benzene 
and  water  (Young  and   Forte y), 
T.,  740;  P.,  1902,  106. 
proprties  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 
(Young  and  Fortet),  T.,  718;  P., 
1902,  105. 
action  of,   on  its    sodium  deriratire 

(GuERBET),  A.,  i,  583. 
detection  of,  in  ethyl  alcohol  (Haber- 
mann   and   Oesterreicher),   A., 
ii,  110  ;  (Schoorl),  A.,  ii,  703. 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in  com- 
mercial formaldehyde  (Duyk),  A-, 
ii,  110. 
Methyl    chloride,   action  of   potassium 
hydride  on  (Moissan),  A.,  i,  263. 
rfifluoroethyl    ether    (Swarts),    A., 

i,  130. 
phenyl-  and  ;7-tolyl-iminodithiocai'boD- 
ate  (DBLifepiNE),  A.,  i,  702, 
Methylaeetylmethylheptenene  (Leser), 

A.,  i,  262. 
10-Methylaeridone  (Pictet  and  Patsy), 
A.,  i,  644  ;  (Decker),  A.,  i,  691, 
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Xethjlal,  effect  of,  on  some  fresh-water 

Algae  (BouiLHAC),  A.,  ii,  40. 
l^-Xethylallvlbeiisene  and  its    nitroso- 

chlonde  (Klages),  A.,  i,  612. 
Meth^lallTltetrahydroqninolininm 

iodide  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  234. 
Metliylamino,    action    of,    on    cumin- 
aldehyde        and        forfuraldebydc 
(Schwabbaueb),  a.,  i,  230. 
compounds    of,    with    silver    haloids 
(WUTH),  A.,  i,  594. 
XetlLyl(i^amino-d:6-Mobo]is0ne,     action 
of,  on  benzaldehyde  (Pekucghetti), 
A.,  i,  380. 
S-Xethylamiiiobeiisyl-^-nitroaniliiio,  5- 
nitro-,    and    its    diacetyl    derivative 
(Meter  and  Stillich),  A.,  i,  820. 
o-Xethylaminodiphenylamine    and    its 
hydrochloride  (Fischer,  Rioaud,  and 
Kopp),  A.,  i,  188. 
Xethylaniliae,     oxidation     of    (Bam- 
berger and  Vuk),  A.,  i,  275. 
Xethylaniline,  2:4-  and  4:2-bromonitro-, 
2:6:4-  and  4:6:2-rftbromonitro-,  and 
0-  and  ;5-nitro-    (Blanksma),  A., 
i,  600. 
tetrO'        and         |«nto-nitro-l-nitro- 
(Blanrsxa),  a.,  i,  442. 
Methylanthrani  lie  aoid  apd  its  methyl 
ester  and  nitroeo-derivative  (Sghvltz 
and  Flaohslander),  A.,  i,  778. 
methyl  ester  (Schihmel  k  Co.),  A., 
i,  96. 
Methylanthranilic  aeid,  »-cyano-,  esters 
(Badischr   Anilin-  k  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  451,  718. 
and  their  acetyl  derivatives  (Erd- 
MANN),  A.,  i,  290. 
Xethylanenie  aeid,  disodium  salt,  com- 
poeition  and  estimation  of  (Ad- 
rian      and       Trillat),       A., 
ii,  588. 
estimation  of,  yolnmetrically  (Fali- 
leRSs),  A.,  ii,  544. 
disodium  salt  (arrkenal),   estimation 
of,   alkalimetrically  (Astruc),   A., 
ii,  370. 
Xethylarsine  and    its  oxide  (Palmer 

and  Dehn),  A.,  i,  86. 
Xethylaiobeniene,       nitroami  no-deriv- 
atives (Mehner),  a.,  i,  677. 
Xethylaietatefl,     metallic    (Hantzsch 

and  Lehmann),  A.,  i,  825. 
?n-Xethylbensenyl-;9-ainiiio-m-t]iie- 
zylenol  (Schtltz  and  Tichomiroff), 
A.,  i,  402. 
l-XothTlbeniimineaiole,    S-methiodide 
of    (Fischer     and    Rigaud),     A., 
i,  399. 
4-lIetlLylbenEylaieiiiiide,  decomposition 
of,  by  acids  (CuRTiusand  Darapsky), 
A.,i,  844. 


p-Xethylbenaylidene-hydraiino        arid 
-benxylidenahydraiiao  (Curtiub  and 
Franzen),  a.,  i,  882. 
Xethvl-bromo-  and  -ehloro-ethylaminei 
and    their   salts    (Marckwald    and 
Frobenius),  a.,  i,  23. 
XethyHtbromo-zyloqainol  t«obatyrate, 
and  its  bromo-  and  acetyl  derivatives 
(Auwers  and  Sigel),  A.,  i,  217. 
Xethyl  isobutenyl  ketone.    See  Mcsityl 

oxide. 
l-Mefhyl-3-^r^.  -butylbeniene,     2-iodo- 

(Klaoes  and  Storp),  A.,  i,  671. 
/S-Xethyl-jS-butylene.    See  Amylene. 
8-Xethyl-a-iM>batylhezoie     aeid.      See 

Undecoic  acid. 
Xethyl  teri. butyl  ketone.   See  Pinacolin . 
Xethvleamphoearbozylie  aeid,  methyl 
and  ethyl  esters,   crystallography  of 
(Minguin),  a.,  i,  658. 
Xethyl- eamphorimide,  and  -eamphoro- 
nitrile,  crystallography  of  (Minguin), 
A.,  i,  658. 
Xethylearbozyaeonitie   aeid  (hUylene- 
tetracarboxylic  acid),  ethyl  ester  (Ruhe- 
mann),  T.,  1213  ;  P.,  1902,  181. 
Xethylchleroethylbensamide    (Marck- 
wald and  Frobenius),  A.,  i,  28. 
Xethyl/n'ehloroqninoc^tehloride,         di- 
chloro-  (Biltz  and  Kammann),  A., 
i,  162. 
l-XethylZ-eoniine  and    its   salts  (Ah- 

REKs),  A.,  i,  391. 
o-Xethyldeozybensein  and  its  semicarb- 

azone  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
Xethyldiethylbetaine    (Willstatter), 

A.,  i,  268. 
iV-Xethyldihydroaeridine  (Pictet   and 
Patry),  a.,  i,   644;  (Decker),  A., 
i,  691. 
;7-Xethyldihydro-8-itilbaiele    and     its 

salts  (Dierio),  a.,  i,  827. 
Xethylene,  new  compounds  of  (Descud^), 
A.,  i,  149,  389,  451. 
derivatives,  condensation  products  of, 
with    aromatic    nitroso-compounds 
(Sachs),  A.,  i,  118. 
ethylene    cfisulphide     hydrochloride, 
imino-  (Wheeler  and  Merriam), 
A.,  i,  588. 
(Jiiodide,  action  of,  on  aiyl-  and  naph- 
thyl-amines  (Senier  and  Goodwin), 
T.,  280;  P.,  1902,  12. 
(fithiocarbonate  phenylhydrazone 

(BuscH    and    Lingenbrink),    A., 
1,  578. 
Xethylene-a-alaaine  (Schifp),  A.,  i,  85. 
Xethyleneaminoaoetonitrile   (Klages), 

A.,  i  355. 
Xethyleneaniline  and  its  homolognes, 
new    bases    from    (Erdmann),     A., 
i,  91. 
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XethyleneblBaoetylaeetone  (Kabe   And 

Elzr),  a.,  i,  711. 
Xethylenebiflanilino,  oxidation  of  (Bam- 
berger and  Tschirner),  A.,  i,  276. 
Xethylenebisanthranilio  aoid   and   its 

Halts  aud  diacetyl  derivative  (Heller 

and  Fiesselmann),  A.,  i,  779. 
Xethylenebisdimethylphloroglaoinol 

(BoEHM),  A.,  i,  39. 
4-Xetbylen6bi8-8 :5-di]iietbylpyraiole 

(Kabe  and  Elze),  A.,  i,  711. 
4-Metbylenebu-8-met]iyl-  and  -pbenyl- 

6-pyraiolone  (Kabe  and  Elze),  A., 

i,  710. 
Methyleneoitrio  acid  (Sternberg),  A., 

i,    259 ;   (Chemische    Fabrik    auf 

Aktien),  a.,  i,  424. 
Xetbylenediamine,  attempts  to  prepare 

derivatives   of   (Kudernatsch),    A,, 

i.  427. 
Xethylenedi/^-bydraiotoluone  (Kassow 

and  KClke),  A.,  i,  404. 
Metliylenedi-2-bTdrozy-S-naplitholo 

aeld,  action  of  diazonium  chloride  on 

(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  161. 
XetbYlenedimetbylBaecinio  aeid  (Bone 

and  Spranklino),  T.,  61 ;  P.,  1901, 

243. 
2:8  -Xethylenediozy- 1  -isobiitylenobeiui- 

ene  (Muschinsky),  A.,  i,  621. 
Xetbylenediozypbenylmethanebii  2:6- 

dimotbylpyrrole-3-oarbezylic      aoid, 

ethyl  ester  (Feist,  Widmer,  and  Sa- 

kowitsch),  a.,  i,  490. 
XethylenedipiperidiiLe  and  its  hydriod- 

ide  and  aurichloride  (Schmidt  ;  Koh- 

ler),  a.,  i,  487. 
Xetbylenedisaooinic  aeid.  Sec  Pentane- 

ai38c-tetracarboxylic  acid. 
8:2-Xetliylenei]nino-beniyl-and  -benxyl- 

idene-^-nitroaniline,  5-nitro-  (Meter 

aud  Stillich),  A.,  i,  320. 
Xetbyleneozido    diacetate    (Debcud^), 

A.,  i,  788. 
7-Xethyl-7-ethylaeo]iio    aoid    and    its 

barium   salt  (Stobbe,   Striobl,   and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  462. 
Xethylethylaminoaoetio    aoid,    methyl 

ester  and  copper  salt  (Willstattrr), 

A.,  i,  268. 
G-Xethyl-l-etbylboniixnittoaiole,  3-eth- 

iodide    of    (Fischer,    Rigaud,    and 

Becker),  A.,  i,  400. 
XethyletbylbutyloarbinoL     See   Octyl 

alcohol. 
6-Xetbyl-8-ethyl-A)^-dibydrophonyl- 

aoetio  aeid  and  its  ethyl  ester  and 

amide  (Wallace   and   BOttichkr), 

A.,  i,  799. 
uV-Xethyletbyleneimine    and    its   salts 

(Marckwalp   and    Frobknu's),   A., 
at.  23. 


l-Methyl-S-etbylci/c/ohezane,    and     3- 

bronio-,  optically  active  (Zelinsky), 

A.,  i,  666. 
S-Xethyl-S-etbyl-A'-r^/c/obexenone 

(Wallach  aud  Botticuer),  A.,  i,  799. 
7-]Ietb^l-7-etbylidenepyrotartario  aoid 

and  Its  salts  (Stobbe,  Strigrl,  and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  461. 
2-XethyM-ethyli2idole,  5-chloro-  (Far- 

brnfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  493. 
7-Xetbyl-7-ethyUtaeo]iio  aeid  and   its 

salts  and  esters  (Stobbe,  Strigel,  and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  461. 
Xothyl  ethyl  ketone,  condensation  of, 
with  benzaldehyde  (Harries  and 
MCller),  a.,  i,  295. 

condensation  of,  with  ethyl  succinate 
(Stobbe,  Strigel,  and  Meyer),  A., 
i,  461. 
7-MethyI-7-et]iylparaeoiiio      aeid,     3- 

bromo-  (Stobbe,  Strigel,  and  Meyer), 

A.,  i,  462. 
l-Xethyl-S-ethylerj^c^opentaiie,  optically 

active  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  666. 
l-Xetliyl-8-ethylc2^c;opentanol-8       (Ze- 
linsky and  GuTT),  A.,  i,  70. 
Xethylethylpbenaeylthetine  salts  (Pops 

and  Neville),  T.,   1558;  P.,  1902, 

199. 
8-Metliyl-4et]iylpyraiolo]M  (LooQi^ni), 

A.,  i,  705. 
Xetbylethylpyridaaone    (Poppknbbro), 

A.,  i,  61. 
2-XetbTl-6-ethylpyridiiie,     action      of 

anisaldehyde  on  (Bialon),  A.,  i,  828. 
4-Xethyl-3-etliylpyTidi]ie,   condensation 

of,  with  formaldehyde  (Roenigs),  A., 

i,  394. 
XetliyIet]iyliiTaeili,l:d-andS:l-,6nitro- 

(Behrend  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  838. 
Methyletbyl  ran thinee  (Boehbinoer  k 

SoHNE),  A.,  i,  505. 
Xethyltsoevgenol,  oxidation   of  (Bou- 

gault),  a.,  i,  458.  * 
Xetbylfenohene  (Zelinsky  and  Zeli- 

koff),  a.,  i,  3. 
Xetbylflnorene       (Wislicexus        and 

Densoh),  a.,  i,  291. 
Xetbylflnoreneozalio  aeid»  ethyl  ester 

(WisLiCENVR  and  Denach),  A.,  i,  291. 
Metbylglyoeraldehyde    and    its   acetal 

(WouL  and  Frank),  A.,  i,  532. 
n-Xetbylgxanataaine,    preparation    of, 

from  n-methylgrantoume  (Piccinini), 

A.,  i,  488. 
Xeth^l   group,  influence   of,  on   ring 
formation  (Gilbody  and  Sprank- 
lino), T.,  787  ;  P.,  1900,  224. 

influence  of  the,  on  the  toxicity  of 
organo-metallic  compounds  (Laf- 
font),  a.,  ii,  620. 
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Xethylhoptenol.     8cc  Octenyl  alcohol. 
Xethylheptenone,       constitution       of 
(Harries),  A.,  i,  345. 

and    its    oxime    and    scmicarbazono. 
(Wallach,   Meyer,   and  Miitel- 
stenscheid),  a.,  i,  81. 
Xethylheptonone,  bronio-,  and  its  oximo, 

semicarbazone  and  benzylidene  com- 
pound (Wallacu  and  Blembel),  A., 

i,  80. 
Xetliyllieptenylamine  and  its  derivatives 

(Wallach),  A.,  i,  81. 
Xethyl-iS-lieptinylcarbiiiol.     See    Kon- 

inyl  alcohol. 
Xethylheptyloarbinol.        See      Nonyl 

alcohol. 
^-Xethyl-y-heptylene  (1  -  melhylpropyl-2- 

ethylethylene).     See  Octylene. 
Methyl  heptyl  ketone  and  its  carbazone 
from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and  Lees), 
T.,  1588;  P.,  1902,  193. 

reduction       of       (Mannich),       A., 
i,  592. 
p-Xethylhexahydrobeniylaniline  (Farb- 

werke  voum.  Mbister,  Lucius,  & 

BrCnino),  a.,  i,  90. 
Xethylhezahydroeinehomeromo      aoid, 

diethyl    ester    and    'its    methiodide 

(Skraup  and  Piccoli),  A.,  i,  565. 
l-MethylcycZohexane,  3-iodo-  (Zelinsky)^ 

A.,  i,  598. 
1 -Xothylcye/ohexane-S-acetio    and    -3 

malonie  aoids  (Zelinsky  and  Alex 

andropf),  a.,  i,  74. 
8-Xethylcj/c/ohexanecarboxylio        aeid 

(heosahydro-o-toiuic  cund)  and  its  iso 

meride,    and    their    anilidcs    (Gold 

SCHMIDT),  A.,  i,  541. 
1  -Xethylcj/c/ohezane-S-oarbozylio  acid, 

sjmthesis      of       (Zelinsky),       A. 

i,  675. 
l-Xethylc2^e^hezane-8-ol-S-aoetio  add, 

ethyl  ester  (TAtry),  A.,  i,  584  ;  (Ze 

LiNBKY  and  Gutt),  A.,  i,  585. 
l-Xethykyc/ohexane-8-ol-8propionic 

and  -isobatyrio   acids,   ethyl    esters, 

and    their    condensation  with  oxalic 

acid    (Zelinsky    and     Gutt),    A., 

i,  585. 
l-Xethylc^(^ohezane-8-one,coniIens:ition 
of,   with    ethyl    a-bromopropionate 
and  with  a-bromoisobutyrate  (Ze- 
linsky and  Gutt),  A.,  i,  585. 

and  its  bromo-dcrivativo  (Zelinsky 
and  Roschdestwensky),  A.,  i,  674. 
iS-Xethylcj^c/ohezanone,     oxidation    of 
(Spbranski),  a.,  i,  384. 

derivatives  of  (Ti^try),  A.,  i,  469. 

compound  of,  with  beniylideneaceto- 
phenone  (Stobbb),  A.,  i,  472. 
M6thyl<;^{^oh6zanoM    (Zelinsky     and 

Roschdestwensky),  A.,  i,  674. 


;hvlhezylpyraYlo  acid,  ethyl  ester, 
tid  its  oxirae  (Bouveault  and  Loc 


Xethylci/r/ohezene     (tetrahydrotoluene), 

and  its  uitrosate  and  nitrolepiperidide 

(Wallach),  A.,   i,   750 ;  (Wallach 

and  Franke),  A.,  i,  806. 
l-Methylcycfohezene,   active  isomeridcs 

of  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  598. 
l-Xethylc2/(^o-A-'-hezene-8-aoetic     aoid 

and  its  ethyl  ester  (T^tuy),  A.,  i,  584. 
jB-Xethyl-/3c-hezenoio  aoid.     See  y^-iso- 

Heptonoic  acid. 
^.Metiiyl'7-hezenoic  acid.     See  Hepten- 

oic  acid. 
XethylcycZohezenone    and     its    oxime 

(Wallach),  A.,  i,  760. 
Xethylc^^/ohezenonehydrozylamino- 

ozime,  oxidation  of  (Harries),  A., 

i.  361. 
8-Mothylhezoio  aoid.    See  Heptoic  acid. 
Methyl  hezyl  ketone,  specific  heat  and 

heat  of  vaporisation  of  (Luoinin),  A., 

ii,  548. 
Xethv 

ana 

quin),  a.,  i,  704. 
Xe  thy  IcT/c/ohezylthiocarbimide  ( v. 

Braun  and  Rumpf),  A.,  i,  275. 
^-Xethylhydrindone    and    its   oximes, 

hydrazones  and  semicarbazones  (Kipp- 
ing), P.,  1902,  34. 
Xethylhydrozyoarbamide  (Franc  bsconi 

and  Parrozzani),  A.,  i,  140. 
Xethyliminoc^itbiooarbonic  aoid,  methyl 

ethyl  and  benzyl  methyl  esters,  and 

their  additive  salts   (DelApine),   A., 

i,  697. 
Xethylindones  from  coal  tar  (Boes),  A., 

i,  534. 
2-Xethylindole,      5-cliloro-     (Farben- 

fabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  493. 
ll-Xethylindophonaiine  and  10-Xethyl- 

if^-indophenaiino  (Buraczewski  and 

Marchlewski),  a.,  i,  120. 
A^-Methylindozylie  acid,  methyl  esters 

(Vorlandrr  and  Mummr),  A.,  i,  452. 
Xethylionones,  a-  and  $-  (Haarmann 

&  Reimer),  a.,  i,  471. 
Xethyl-lactoside   and  its   hepta-acetyl 

derivative  (Ditmar),  A.,  i,  582. 
Xethyl-lapaline    and    its    methiodide 

(Wim^tatter  and  Fourneau),  A., 

i,  558. 
Xethylmalonamic    aoid,     ethyl    ester 

(Fischer  and  Dilthey),  A.,  i,  270. 
7-][ethyl-a-met]iylenec?/(;/openta]ie 

(Spbranski),  A.,  i,  341. 
Methyl  iS-methylhezyl  ketone  and  its 

oxime    and    semicarbazone     (Lees), 

T.,  1595 ;  P.,  1902,  193. 
iS-Xethylmorphimethine  and  its  methiod- 
ide    and     henzoate     (Knorr     and 

SmilEvS),  a.,  i,  817. 
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7-X6tlLyliiiorpliimetliiiie  and  its  benzoate 

(Knobr  and  Hawthorne),  A.,  i,  818. 
g-Methylmorphinmthine  and  Its  meth- 

iodide   ana     benzoate    (Knorr    and 

Hawthorne),  A.,  i,  818. 
Methylnaphthionio  aoids.    See  Methyl-    i 

naphthylaminpRiilphonic  acids. 
1  Xethylnaphtta  ylamine-G-snlplionio 

aeid  (Frsso anger),  A.,  i,  280. 
M6tliylnaphthylamine-4-  and-6-iiLlplion- 

ie  aoida,  1-  and  2-  (Badische  Anilix- 

k  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  91. 
Methylnataloe-emodin     (L^oer),     A., 

i,  549. 
i9-Xetliyli3-nonene-09-dione.  See  Acetyl- 

methylheptenone. 
Xethylnonylearbiaol.     Sec  Undecyl  al- 
cohol. 
Methyl  nonyl  ketone  and  its  semicarb- 
azone  from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and 
Lees),  T.,  1588 ;  P.,  1902,  198. 

reduction  of  (Mannich),  A.,  i,  592. 

derivatives  of  (Carette),  A.,  i,  346. 
C-Xetlly^a-ootene•e1^dione  (Leser),  A., 

i.  262. 
Xetliyl-i9-octinyleArbinol.    See  Docinyl 

alcohol. 
2-a-Xethylolethyl-8-methylqiiinoline 

and  its  salts   (Koenigb  and    Bisch- 

kopf),  a.,  i,  179. 
XethTlozalaeetaiiil    and    its    pheuyl- 

hydrazone       and      bromo-derivative 

(Fighter     and     Preiswerk),     A., 

i,  443. 
XethTloxaiolidinei,  2-  and  3-  (Knorr 

and  Matthes),  A.,  i,  57. 
Xethylparaeonio  acid,  trichloro-,  sub- 
stitution of  hydrogen  for  chlorine  in 

(Myers),  A.,  i,  590. 
jB-Methylpentane.    See  isoHezane. 
Vethyki/eZopeAtaiie,  synthesis  of  (Zelin- 

8KT  and  Moser),  A.,  i,  670. 
1  -KethjlcyelopenXaoLe'S-  earbozylie  aeid, 

amide,    and  chloride  (Zblinskt),  A., 

i,  675. 
i9-Xethylpenta]ie-i38-diol  and  itsdiacet- 
ate  (Franks),  A.,  i,  255. 

See  also  Dihydroxyhexane. 
iB-XethylcycZopentanemetliylideneoarb' 

ozylie  aeid,  and  its  amide  and  nitrile 

(Speranski),  a.,  i,  341. 
l-Xetliyl-l-rf/f/opeiitanol,    synthesis   of 

(Zelinskt  and  Moser),  A.,  i,  670 ; 

(Zelinskt    and    Naujetkin),    A., 

i,  672. 
1-Xethyl-  8-  rt/c/opentanol  and  its  iodide 

(Zelinskt),  A.,  i,  598. 
i9 -Xethylc^c/opentanolaeetio  aeid,  esters 

(Speranski),  A.,  i,  341. 
/S-Methylci/c/opentanone,     condensation 

of,  with  ethyl  bromoacetate  (Speran- 
ski), A.,  i,  341. 


Xetliylp€iitaiiO]ies,a-  and  /3-,  benzylidenc 
derivatives  of  (  Wallach  and  Speran- 
ski),  a.,  i,  723. 

iB-Xethyl-S-pentaiioiie-  aa-diearbozylie 
acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  and   silver 
salt  (Knoevenagel  and  Brunswig \ 
A.,  i,  641. 

l-Metliyl-A^-e^/r/openteiie,  active  (Zelix- 
bky),  a.,  i,  598. 

Xethylpentoian,  occurrence  of,  in  nature 
(SoLLiED),  A.,  ii,  219. 

Xethylphenazene  lalti  (Wohlfahrt), 
A.,  i,  509. 

4-Xet]i^lplieno-i3-naphthaeridi]ie,  8- 
amino-  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  780. 

2  •lCethyl-7-phenona^htliazanthone 
(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  172. 

8 -Xethylphenozaiiiie  (Kebrmank  and 
Urech),  a.,  i,  567. 

AT-MethylphenTleBeuiiiAeasele.  8e^ 
4 : 5-Dipnenyfene-l -metbyliminoazole. 

Xethylfthloroglueinol      hydrochloride, 

ammo-  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  88. 

mono-  and  di-alkyl  ethers,  and  their 

dibromo-    and    acetyl    derivatives 

(  Herzig  and  Eisensteik),  A.,i,772. 

2-Xetliylphlorogliieiiiel  3:5-dimethyl 
ether,  and  its  nitroso-derivative 
(PoLLAK  and  Solomonica),  A., 
i,  148. 

Xethylphlorogliieinolearbozylie  aeid, 
and  its  monomethyl  ether,  and  their 
methyl  esters  and  acetyl  derivatives 
(Herzig  and  Wbnzel),  A.,  i,  464. 

jB 'Xethylpimelie  add  {hexanedicarboonflic 
acid),  derivatives  of  (Einhorn  and 
Klaoes),  a.,  i,  74. 

XethylpiperidLne.    See  Pipecolinei 

1  -Xethylpiperidine-2:6-diearbozyUc 
aeid   and   its  methyl  ester  and    its 
methiodide  (Willstatter  and  Li»s- 
INO),  A.,  i,  561. 

a-Xethyl-8-t$opropyladipie  aeid 

(octanediearhQxylic  aeid),  identity  of, 
with  dihydrocamphoric  acid  (Mar- 
tine),  A.,  i,  629. 

Xethylpropylearbinol.  See  Amyl 
alcohol. 

l'Metlivlpropyl-2-ethylethylene.  See 
Octylene. 

2-Xet1iyI-6't9opropyl-tetra-  and  -heza- 
hydrobensaldehyde  (Farbwe&kb 
voRM.  Meister,  Luoitts,  &  BbOning), 
A.,  i,  102. 

2-Xethyl-6  -isopropylhezahydrobeiizyl  • 
amine,    •aniline,    and    -ethylamine 
(Farbwerke       vobm.       Meisteb, 
Lucius,  k  Bbt^ning),  A.,  i,  90. 

2-lIethyl-S-isopropylhezahydrobeniyl- 
dimethylamine  and  6-chloro-  (Fajib- 

WEBKE    VORM.    MEISTKB,    LuCTUS,    Jt 

BrOning),  a.,  i,  90. 
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8-]Ieth7l-a-i«0prop7lhezoie    aeid.      See 

Decoic  acid. 
e-Xetli7l-i3-iMprop7l-a7-liozylene 

glTOol.     See  ay-Decylone  glycol. 
Xethvl  prop7l  ketone,  condensation  of, 

with    benzaldehydo    (Harries    and 

Bromberger),  a.,  i,  792. 
4  ]Ietli7lp3rraiole  and  its  dicarboz7lic 

aeid  (Klages),  A.,  i,  497. 
8-Xeth7lp7ridaiiae  and  6-chloro-deriva- 

tive  (Poppenberg),  A.,  i,  61. 
Xeth7lp7ridaii]Leplitlialone     (Poppen- 

BEEO),  A.,  i,  62. 
8-XetlL7lp7ridaxo]ie  and  Xeth7lp7rid- 

aiinone  (Poppenberg),  A.,  i,  61. 
]Ceth7lp7ridinef.    See  Picolines. 
2-Metli7lp7ridiBe-6-oarbox7lio       acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Pinner,  Donchi,  Drex- 

LER,  and  Bay),  A.,n,  178. 
4-Xetii7lp7ridineoarboz7lio  aeid  {homo- 

nieotinic  acid)y  condensation  of,  with 

acetaldehyde  (Kobnios),  A.,  i,  180. 
Xeth7lp7ridineearbox7lio    aeida.      See 

also  Picolinecarboxylic  acids. 
Xetli7lp7ridinetrioarboz7lio  aeii,  m.  p. 

208°  (Dobbie  and  Lauder),  T.,  146  ; 

P.,  1901,  252. 
2-Xeth7l-6-p7rido7lacetio  aeid  and   its 

salts  (Pinner,  Donchi,  Drexler,  and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  178. 
2-]Cetii7l-6-p7rid7l  meth7l  ketone  and 

its  platinichloride  (Pinner,  Donchi, 

Drexler,  and  Bay),  A.,  i,  178. 
4-Xetli7lpyTimidine,    amino-,    chloro-, 

bromoaniino-,  and  chloroamino-deriva- 

tives  of  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 

i,  498. 
4-]letli7lp7riinidine-6-oarbez7lio     aeid 

and     its    salts    (Anokrstein),    A., 

i,  123. 
2-]Cet]i7lp7rrole-S  :4:6-trioarboz7Uo 

acid,  ethyl  ester  (Feist  and  Stenger), 

A.,i,  490. 
l-Xeth7lp7rrolidine,  physiological  action 

of  (TuNNiCLiFFEand  Rosenheim),  A., 

ii.  681. 
l-Xetli7lp7iTOlidine-2-carboz7lio    acid 

(WiLWTATTER  and  Ettlinger),  a., 
i,  233. 
l*Xetk7lp7]ToUdine-2:6-dioarboz7lic 

aeid   and   its  additive  and  metallic 

salts,  methyl  ester  and  its  methiodide, 

and  its  isoraoride  (Willstatter  and 

Lessing),  a.,  i,  561. 
1  ]Ieth7lp7rrolidine-2:8 :4:6  -  tetraearb- 

0Z7meth7la]nide  (Willstatter  and 

Lessing),  A.,  i,  561. 
Xetb7lp7ravlo  aeid,  formation  of,  from 
pyruvic   acid   (Erlenmeyer),  A., 
1,  695. 

ethyl  ester,  ozime  of  (Bouveaitlt  and 
Looquin),  a.,  i,  704. 


l-Xeth7l-4-tf'-qiiinol,  8:5-(2tbroino-,  and 

its   acetyl   and    benzoyl    derivatives 

(AuwERs),  A.,  i,  218. 
2-Xetk7lqninoliiie.     See  Quinaldine. 
7-Xeth7lqiiinoline,  sulphur  base  from, 

^ranitrate  and  liydrochloride  of  the 

acetyl    compound    of  (Edinger  and 

Ekeley),  a.,  i,  231. 
S-Xethylqninoline,  iodo-  (Howitz),  A., 

i,  897. 
l-Xeth7l-2-qainolone,  trimtTO- 

(Decker),  A.,  i,  494. 
Xetbjrlrnbaionic     aeid,    synthesis    of 

(PRftSCHER),  A.,  i,  606. 
Xeth7lsaUo7laldeh7de,       a-3-<2»bromo- 

(AmvERS  and  Huber),  A.,  i,  218. 
6-Meth7liaIie7lio  aeid»  a-chloro-  and  its 

methyl  ester  (ArwEP.fl  and  Huber), 

A.,  i,  214. 
Meth7lsalio7lio  chloride  (Fischer  and 

Slimmer),  A.,  i,  621. 
Xeth7lBalic7lideneoampho7,    crystallo* 

graphic  properties  of  (Minouin),  A., 

1,  632. 
4-]Ceth7lBelenoantip7rine    (Michaelis 

and  Stein),  A.,  i,  318. 
4-Xeth7litilbasole,    ;9-amino-    and    p- 

nitro-,  and  their  salts  (Knick),  A., 

i,  825. 
;>  ]Ceth7l-2-ftUbasole  and  •2-itilbasol- 

ine  and  their  salts  (Dierig),  A.,  i,  826. 
7-Xeth7l8orbio    aeid   (Doebnbr),    A., 

i,  340. 
i>-XethvlBt7rene,    ai3-<^ichloro-,    action 

of  phenylhydrazine  and  of   phenyl- 

methylhydrazine  on  (Kunckell  and 

Vossen),  a.,  i,  645. 
;>-Xetli7ltetrah7droaeetop]ienone     and 

its     semicarbazone     (Stbphan     and 

Helle),  a.,  i,  632. 
2-Xeth7ltetra]i7droi«)qiiinoline  and  its 

compound    with     ethyl    iodoacetate 

(Wedekind    and    Oechblen),    A., 

i,  118. 
l-Metli7ltetrah7dro^ainolineearboz7lie 

aoids.     See  Kairolinecarboxylic  acids. 
Xeth7ltetrameth7lenedioarboz7lio  aeid 

and  its  ethyl  ester  and  salts  (Ipatieff 

and  Michaeladze),  A.,  i,  589. 
2  ]Ietk7lc2/c/otetrameth7lene-l  :8-di- 

snlphone,  and  its  bromide  (Avten- 

RIETH  and  Hennixgs),  A.,  i,  389. 
Xeth7ltetronie  aeid  and  its  alkaloidal 

salts,    lactone,   and    phenylhydrazide 

(Ruff  and  Kohn),  A.,  i,  691. 
Xethyltetrofe    and    its    phenylbenzyl- 

hydrazone  and.  cthylmercaptal  (Ruff 

and  Kohn),  A.,  i,  691. 
S-Xethylthioaeridol     and      its     salts 

(Kdinoeb  and  Arnold),  A.,  i,  181. 
Xetli7ltldoa]itip7rine  (Michaelis  and 

Binderwald),  a.,  i,  317. 
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Xethykfithiooarliamio  acid,  enters  (Dr- 

l^pine),  a.,  i,  702. 
Xethylthioeyanomalonio     aoid,    ethyl 
ester  (Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A., 
i,  761. 
3  Methyltoloidine,  4-nitro-  (Fischer  and 

Rigaud),  a.,  i,  399. 
a-Methyltrioarballylio  acids  {biUanetri' 
cnrhwcylic  adds),  synthesis  and  dis- 
sociation constants  of,  and  their  cyano- 
derivatives,  esters,  and  anhydro-acids 
(Bone  and  Sprankling),  T.,  29  ;  P., 
1901,  215. 
Methyltrimethjlene,  action  of  bromine 
on,  in  absence  of  light  (Demjanoff), 
a.,  i,  384. 
MethyltrioBe  and  its  phenyl  osazone  and 
phenylbenzylhydrazone    (Wohl    and 
Frank),  A.,  i,  532. 
i\r-Methylt]ipheiiaii]ioxaBineoarbMol6. 

See  Triphenoxazine-5-phenylazine. 
Xethylnracil,    oxidation  of  (Bbhrend 
and  GRt^NEWALD),  A.,  i,  834. 
alkyl    derivatives,     constitution     of 
(Behrend  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  832. 
^-Methylnraeil,   5-nitro-,    and   its    -4- 
oarboxylie  aoid  and  its  salts  (Beh- 
REND  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  833. 
S-Xethylnrio  aoid,  constitution  of  (Beh- 

RENO  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  832. 
8-Xetliylzantluiie      (Boehringer      k 

SoHNE),  A.,  i,  125. 
Miorocooona     and    Mucor    BouxiamiSf 
effect  of,   on   potatoes  (Vuillbmin), 
A.,  ii,  343. 
Xicro-organifms,  mode  of  utilisation  of 
tertiary    carbon    by    (MazA),    A., 
ii,  678. 
mode  of  utilisation  of  ternary  nourish- 
ment by  (MAzfi),  A.,  ii,  577. 
decomposition   of   bread  by  (KdNio, 
Spisokermann,  and  Tillmanb),  A., 
ii,  686. 
See  also  Moulds. 
Microsporon  audouini,  chemical  action 

of  (Emery),  A.,  ii,  38. 
Xiertite,  composition  of  (Prior),  A., 

ii,  404. 
Kilfoil,  oil  of  (Aubert),  A.,  i,  810. 
Milk,  human,  composition  of  (Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  677. 
and    its    substitutes,    comparatiye 
digestibility    of   (Tunnicliffe), 
A.,  ii,  673. 
analysis  of,  use  of  the  refractometer  in 

the  (Utz),  a.,  ii,  539. 
calculation  of  the  simultaneous  addition 
of  water  to,  and  withdrawal  of 
cream  from  (G^.nin),  A.,  ii,  183. 
presence  of  nitrates  in,  as  an  indication 
of  adulteration  (Oerber  and 
Wieske),  a.,  ii,  540. 


Xilk,  decrease  in  the  acidity  of  (Kir- 

sten),  a.,  ii,  365,  540. 
heated,    detection  of  (Du  Roi   and 

KoHLER  ;  Storch  ;  Utz  ;  Arnold 

and  Mentzel),  A.,  ii,  539. 
detection  of  citric  acid  in  (Wohlk), 

A.,  ii,  364  ;  (DenioIss),  A-,  ii,  365. 
fresh  and  sour,  detection  of  artificial 

colouring  matters  in  (Bltth),  A. 

ii,  540. 
detection  of  formaldehyde  in  (RiEO 

ler),  a.,  ii,  585. 
test  for  preservatives  in  (Leach),  A. 

ii,  113. 
estimation  of  fat  in,  by  means  of  the 

refractometer  (Hals  and  Gregg), 

A.,  ii,  708.    • 
estimation  of  lactose  in  (Patein),  A., 

u,  536. 
estimation  of  lactose  in,  polarimetric- 

ally  (Peytoureau),  A.,  ii,  861. 
estimation  of  lecithin  in  (Bordas  and 

DE  Raczkowski),  a.,  ii,  587. 
estimation     of    phosphoric    add    in 

(Reiosr),  a.,  li,  225. 
sheep's,  use  of  Gerber's  apparatus  for 

the  estimation  of  fat  in  (Bboer  and 

Wolfs),  A.,  ii,  482. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chenustry. 
Xilk  ingar.     See  Lactose. 
Mineral!,  fusion  point  of,  and  the  con- 
clusions derived  therefrom  (Brun), 

A.,  ii,  461. 
fusibility  of,  and  their  solubility  in 

magmas  (Doelteb),  A.,  ii,  28. 
action    of    ammonium    chloride    on 

(Clarke  and  Stbiobr),  A.,  ii,  269. 
occurring   in   Australian    bat   gnano 

(MacIvor),  a.,  ii,  460. 
Bulgarian  (KovA&),  A.,  ii,  327. 
from  Casal  di  Pari  (Province  of  Groa- 

seto)  (de   Anoelis  d'Os&at),   A., 

ii,  665. 
from  the  Ilmen  Mountains  (SuacHT- 

8CHIN8KY),  A.,  ii,  80. 
from  the  Pacific  States  (Turner),  A., 

ii,  461. 
Xinerala,  new.    See  also  : — 
Anapaite. 
Arsensulfurite. 
Baumhaucrite. 
Bmnsvigite. 
Chalmersite. 
EsmeraMaite. 
Hydrogothite. 
lodembolite. 
Koenenite. 
Manmnoflphierite. 
Metakoenenite. 
Mooraboolite. 
Natroalunite. 
Natrojarosite, 
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MineralB,  new.    See : — 
Natron-pblogopite. 
Neotantalite. 
Pigeonite. 
Plumbojarosite, 
Pseudomesolite. 
Schertalite. 
Serendibite. 
Snlfnrite. 
Titanomagoetite. 
Vanthoffite. 
Mineral  waters.    See  Water. 
Xirabilite,  separation  of,  in  the  Kara- 
bugaa  Golf  (Kurnakofk),  A.,  ii,  510. 
Mizta^i  with  maximiim  or  minimum 

vapour     pressure     (Kuenen     and 

Robson),  a.,  ii,  699. 
solid  binary,  melting  of,  by  cooling 

(Roozeboom),  a.,  ii,  490. 
ternary,  vapour  pressure  of  (Schkeike- 

MAKEiis),    A.,    ii,    61,    243,    880, 

599. 
Xolaeaef  from  pale  peat,  composition  of 

(Bornt&aoer),  a.,  i,  205 ;  ii,  187. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xoleoular  attraction  (Mills),  A.,  ii,  596. 
oomplezity  of  acetic  acid  in  chloroform 

solution  (Dawson),   T.,   521 ;    P., 

1908,  69. 
Gomnounds,    behaviour    of,    on    dis- 
solution (BoDLANDEB  and  FiTTIO), 

A.,  ii,  248 ;  (Wuth),  A.,  ii,  694. 
conductivity,  specific,  of  sodium  chlor- 
ide solutions,  temperature  variations 

of  the  (Ltlb  and  Hoskikg),   A., 

ii,  440. 
fission  produced  by  bromine  (Fosse), 

A.,  i,  449. 
solution  volume  in   relation   to  the 

rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  various 

solvents   (Paitebson),    T.,   1181 ; 

P.,  1902,  138. 
structure  and  crystalline  form,  relation 

between  (Zirngiebl),  A.,  ii,  496. 
weight.    See  Weight,  molecular. 
XolybdoBiim  ftUoyt  (Stayxnhaoen  and 

SCHUOHABD),  A.,  ii,  265. 
Xolybdenvm    boride     (Tccker     and 

Moody),     T.,     16;      P.,     1901, 

129. 
oxide,  compounds  of,  with  hypophos- 

phorous  acid  (Mawrow),  A.,  ii,  25, 

144. 
lower  oxides  of,  analysis  of  (Friedheim 

and  Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  265. 
blue    oxides    of   (Bailhache),    A., 

ii,  144. 
oxides  (GviOHABD),  A.,  ii,  265. 
][el]rbdit  Mid,  reduced  by  hydriodic 

acid,    estimation    of   (Goooh   and 

Pulman;,  a.,  ii,  280. 
Silioomolybdates  (Asch),  A.,  ii,  88. 


Molybdenum,  estimation  and  separation 
of:  — 

estimation    of   metallic    (Friedheim 

and  Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  265. 
estimation     of,     volumetrically,     in 
molybdenum  steel  and  ferromolyb- 
denum  (Brakes),  A.,  ii,  533. 
estimation  of,  in  steel  (AvoHY),  A., 

ii,  480. 
seiMiration  of,  from  vanadium  (Tku- 
chot),  a.,  ii,  478. 
Molybdenum     steel,     estimation     of, 
voluraetricallv  (Kopp),  A.,  ii,  480. 
estimation       of      molybdenum      in 
(Brakes),  A.,  ii,  633. 
Monaiite,  occurrence  of,  in  iron-ore  and 

in  graphite  (Derby),  A.,  ii,  831. 
Monaiite   sand,  chemistry  of  (Drohs- 
BACU),  A.,  ii,  659. 
from    New    Granada   (Bluman),   A., 

ii,  28. 
estimation  of  thorium  in  (Benz),  A., 
ii,  431. 
Monetite,  artificial  preparation  of  (de 

Schulten),  a.,  ii,  89. 
Montanic  acid  and  its  salts  (v.  Boyen), 

a.,  i,  72. 
Mooraboolite  from  the  Moorabool  valley, 

Victoria  (Pritchard),  A.,  ii,  612. 
Mordants,  dyeing  with  (Liebermann), 
A.,  i,  476. 
wool.    See  Wool. 
Morphigenine.      See    10-Hydroxyphen- 

anthrene,  9-amino-. 
Morphine,  correlation  of  the  constitution 
andphysiologicalactionof(yAHLEN), 
A.,  1,727. 
oxidation  of  (Bougault),  A.,  i,  638. 
resistance  of,  to  putrefaction  (Panzer), 

A.,  ii,  295. 
and    strychnine,    behaviour    of,     in 
putrefying  corpses,    and    detection 
of,    in    urine  (Autenrieth),    A., 
ii,  868. 
characteristic  reaction  of  (Fleury),  A., 

ii,  186. 
Reichard's  "silver"  method  for  the 
estimation  of,  in  opium  (Schidbo- 
WITZ),  A.,  ii,  488. 
Mortar,  Abich's,  new  form  of  (Iwanoff), 

A.,  u,  529. 
Moulds,  amino-acids  as  food  material  for 
(Emmbrling),  a.,  ii,  521. 
decomposition  of  butter  fat  by  (Laxa), 

A.,  li,  97. 
See  also  Micro-organisms. 
Muoilage  of  the  prickly  pear  (Hablay), 

A.,  ii,  685. 
Muoin  (MOller),  A.,  i,  195. 
Maoebromie    and    Mneechlorie   Mids, 
action  of,  on  benzamidine  (Kunckell 
and  V.  Zumbusch),  A.,  i,  885. 
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Mucoids  (Muller),  A.,  i,  195. 
in  elastic  tissae  (Richards  and  Gies), 

A.,  i,  410. 
in  tendon  (Cuit£R  and  Gibs),  A.,'i,  67. 
reactions  of  yarious  (Mead  and  Giss), 
A.,  i,  409. 
Xnconio  Mid,  synthesis  of  (Doebneu), 

A.,  i,  843. 
Mivcor   Itoitxianus  and  a   micrococcus, 
efifect  of,   on  potatoes  (Yuillemin), 
A.,  ii,  843. 
Xuicle,  action  of  alcohol  on  (Lee  and 
Salant),  a.,  ii,  274,  675. 
basic  products  from  the  hydrolysis  of 

(fixARD),  A.,  i,  699. 
contact  irritability  of  (Zoethout),  A., 

ii,  465. 
of  different  classes  of  animals,  proteids 

of  (Przibram),  a.,  ii,  839. 
smooth,  proteids  of  (Vincent),  A., 

ii,  840. 
striated,     effect    of    potassium    and 
calcium  ions  on  (Zoethout),  A., 
ii,  414. 
"  survival  '*  respiration  of  (Fletcher), 
A.,  ii,  618. 
XnsooYite  from    Haddam    Neck,   Con- 
necticut (Bowman),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Xuieular   energy,   conservation  of,    in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon    dioxide 
(Lhotak  de  Lhota),  a.,  ii,  675. 
work,    influence    of,    on   metabolism 
(Kaup),  a.,  ii,  615. 
Xushrooms.    See  Fungi. 
Xusselt,  physiological  action  of  decoction 

of  (Thibbrt),  a.,  ii,  96. 
Mustard  oil,  estimation  of  (Boeser),  A., 

ii,  488. 
Xuits,      estimation     of     fluorine     in 

(Windisgh),  a.,  ii,  104. 
Xyreene,  and  its  polymeride  from  bay 

oil  (Harries),  A.,  i,  811. 
Vyrieetin  and  its  tetrabromo-derivative 
and  pentamethyl  ether  and  its  acetyl 
compound,     and      hexaethyl     ether 
(Perkin),  T.,  203 ;  P.,  1902,  11. 
llTTieitrin  and  its  hydrolysis  (Perkin), 

T.,  207  ;  P.,  1902, 11. 
Vyrtieolorin,  identity  of,  with  osyritrin 
and    violaquercitrin    (Perkin),     T., 
477;  P.,  1901,88;  1902,58. 


Naphtha  from    Ferghana  (Chaeitsch- 

K0FF),A.,ii,  509. 
o-NaphthaehromoAe  and  its  earbozylic 
aeid  (y.  Kostanbgki  and  Froems- 
DORTF),  A.,  i,  808. 
melting  point  of  (Heywano  and  v. 

KOBTANEOKl),  A.,  i,  816. 


Haphthaeridine  colouring  matters  (Ull- 

MANN),   A.,   i,   55,  56,   499,   500; 

(Ullmann  and  Mari6),  A.,  i,  183; 

(Ullmann,  Racoyitza,  and  Bozkn- 

BAND  ;      Ullmann,     Rozsnband, 

MChlhauser,  and  Grether),  A., 

i,  240. 

derivatives  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  55, 119. 

/SijSgOi'iSi'-HaphtlLacxidina,       and      the 

hydriodide    of  its   14-iodo-derivative 

(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  184. 

Haphthaeridines,  a-  and  /3-,  and  their 

salts,  and  the  nitro-derivativos  of  the 

a-compound  (Senier  and  Goodwin), 

T.,  288;  P.,  1902,18. 

Naphthaeridone      (Strohbach),      A., 

i,  183. 
Haphthafluoflayines,  lin-,  and  lin-ang; 
and  chloro-  of  the  lin-ang-compomid 
(Hinsbero),  a.,  i,  239. 
Naphthaforforans,  a-  and  0-,  from  coal 

tar  (Boes),  A.,  i,  554. 
Haphthalaldeh^die   aeid.    See  8- Aide- 

hydonaphthoic  acid. 
Naphthalene,  synthesis  of  (Erlekmxter 
and  KuNLiN),  A.,  i,  225. 
formula   of  (Marsh),  T.,  963;   P., 

1902,165. 
critical  constants  and  molecular  com- 
plexity of  (Guts  and  Mallet),  A., 
li,  195,  303. 
electrolytic  oxidation  of  (PANCHALn> 

de  Bottens),  a.,  i,  752. 
influence  of,  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl 
tartrate    (Patterson),    T.,    1134; 
P.,  1902,  188. 
l:8-derivatlyes  of,  formation  of  gly- 
oxalines  from  (NdLTiNo),  A.,  i,  814. 
Naphthalene,  2:6-c{iamino-   (Jacchia), 
A.,  i,  716. 
nitro-derivatiyes,   reduction  products 

of  (Wacker),  a.,  i,  506. 
l:8-6?uiitro-,    condensation     prodacts 
from  (Fabbwerke  vorm.  Meibtxr, 
Lucius,  k  BbOning),  A.,  i,  368. 
HaphthaleneaiobenieneeiilpliOAe    (Or- 

BOWSKi  and  Hantzsgh),  A.,  i,  249. 
Naphthale]ie-2-aio-/3*iiaphthol,  1 -chloro* 

(Morgan),  T.,  1881 ;  P.,  1902,  185. 
i3-Naphthalciiediaioaniiiiotetraliydro-/a- 
naphthalene  (Smith),  T.,   906;    P., 
1902,  187. 
Naphthalenediaioninm         hydrozideB, 
bromo-    and  chloro-,  interchange  of 
halogen  for  hydrozyl  in  (Orton),  P., 
1902,  252. 
Naphthalene-l:2-dio«rlMxylic  aeid,  di- 
hydroxy-      and     dibromodihydroxy- 
fluoresceins     of    (Lixbxrkaiin     aad 
Wolbijno),  a.,  i,  547. 
NaphthalenediBnlphonie  aeid,  diaamDa- 
•  (Jacchla),  a.,  1,  716. 
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Haphthalene-8-Biilplioiiie    aeid,   2:6-(2t- 
amino-,  and  2-chloro-6-iiitro-,  and  its 
salts  (Jacciiia),  A.,  i,  716. 
Kaphthalenoid    aminoBulplioiiie   aeids, 
acetyl    derivatives    of    (Farbwekkb 
voRM.  Meister,   Lucius,  k  BrOn- 
ing),  a.,  i,  445. 
Naphthalonoid  thiooarbamidef  contain- 
ing hydroxy!  gioaps(FARBSNFABRiKEN 
VORM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  92. 
Naphthalidodimethyl   ketone    and   its 
oxime  and  phenylhydrazone  (Zink), 
A.,  i,  84. 
a-HaplithaMoozaiine   derivatives,    syn- 
thesis of  (BErri),  A.,  i,  57. 
Naphthaphenasothioniiim    picrates,    a- 
and  fi'  (Kehrmann,  Gressly,  and 
Misslin),  a.,  i,  568. 
Haphtharonylaeetic   acid,  ethyl   ester, 
and    amide   (Ruhemann),    T.,    425; 
P.,  19Q2,  46. 
Haphthaxarin      and     tsoHaphthaiarin 
(Friedlakder  and  Silberstern),  A., 
i,  793. 
/B-Kaphthaiothioniom    picrate    (Kehr- 
mann, Gressly,   aud  Misslin),  A., 
i,  569. 
Kaphthenes  and  their  carbozylic  aoids, 

genesis  of  (Aschan),  A.,  i,  749. 
a-Kaphthoio  aoid»  synthesis  of  (Erlen- 

MEYER  and  Kunlin),  A.,  i,  225. 
8-Ha]^hthoio   aoid,    2-chloro-,    and   its 
amide,    chloride,    and    ethyl    ester 
(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  149. 
o-Haphthol,  method  of  distinguishing, 
fromiS-naphthol  (Joeissen),  A.,  ii,  536. 
a-Haphthol,   8-amino-,   and  its   hvdro- 
chloride,  sulphate,    and  acetyl  de- 
rivative (Friedlandsr  and  Silber- 
stern),  A.,  i,  793. 
4:5-(2uiitn>-,  and  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
ethers  (Ullmann  and  Consonno), 
A.,  i,  758. 
/3'Haplitliol,  condensation  of,  with  di- 
methylaminobenzaldehyde    (Hewitt, 
Turner,   and  Bradley),  T.,   1207; 
P.,  1902,  181. 
/S-Kaphthol,   6-amino-    (Jacchia),    A., 
•  i,  716.  . 

KaphtbolB,  a-  and  iS-,  action  of  ethyl 
chlorofumarate    on    the    sodium    de- 
rivatives of  (Ruhemann),  T.,   422; 
P.,  1902,  45. 
jB-Kaphtholfulphonic  aeid,  7-amino-,  and 
its  diaeo-compound  (Cassella  k  Co.), 
A.,  i,  718. 
jB-Naphthol-S-iulphonio  aoid,  6-amino-, 
and  6-nitro-,  and  its  salts  (Jacchia), 
A.,i,  717.    • 
Vaphtholtulphonic  aoidi,  thiocarhamides 
of  (Farbenfabrikknvorm.  F.  Bayer 
k  Co.),  A.,  i,  366. 


l-iS-Haphthoxyethylpiperidine   and   its 
salts  (Marckwald  and  Frobenius), 
A.,  i,  24. 
a-Kaphthozyfiimario    aoid,  ethyl   ester 
(Ruhemann),    T.,    426;    P.,    1902, 
45. 
/S-Haphthozyfnmario  aeid  and  its  ethyl 
ester  (Ruhemann),  T.,  422;  P.,  1902, 
45. 
a-Naphthylamine     derivatives     (Fubs- 

ganoer),  a.,  i,  279. 
a-Naphthylam^e,    5-bromo-     and     8- 
chloro-,  and  their  acetyl  derivatives, 
and  4:8-<iinitro-  (Ullmann  and  Con- 
sonno), A.,  i,  753. 
a-Kaphthyl- amine,  -methylamine,  and 
-dimethylamine,    iib-dinitro-    (Ull- 
mann and  Consonno),  A.,  i,  753. 
iS-Naphthylamine  derivatives,   prepara- 
tion of  (Badischb  Anilin-  k  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  91. 
jB-Kaphthylamine,    1-nitro-,    action   of 
nitrous  acid  on  (Morgan),  T.,  1381 ; 
P.,  1902,  185. 
Kaphthylaminef,  action   of  methylene 
diiodide  on  (Semier  and  Goodwin), 
T.,  280;  P.,  1902,  12. 
iS-Haphthylamine-S-sulphonie  aeid,    6- 
chloro-   and  6-nitro-,  and  their  salts 
(Jacchia),  A.,  i,  716. 
6-Haphthylamino-8-naphtkoie         aoid 

(Strohbach),  A.,  i,  183. 
6-a-Haphthylamino-  l-nitroanthraquin- 
one  (Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer 
k  Co.)  A.,  i,  382. 
/S-Haphthylanenie  compounds 
(Michaelis    and     BOsghler),    A., 
i,  416. 
Naphthyldiguanidof,    a-  and  /3-,    and 
their  salts  (Smolka  and  Halla),  A., 
i,  328. 
l-^-Haphtkyl-2:8-dimet]iyl-2:6-tiiio. 
pyraiole    (Michaelis    and    Binde- 
wald),  a.,  i,  817. 
1:8-Hapht]iylenediamine  and  its  deriva- 
tives, condensation  products  of,  with 
acetone  (Badische  Anilin-  k  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  124. 
iS-Haphthylhydraione,  use  of,  for  the 
detection  and  separation  of  the  sugars 
(HiLOER    and   Rothsnfusser),   A., 
ii,  479. 
a-Kaphthjrl-^iodonitrophonyliodoaiuiii 
hydroxide  and  salts  (  Willgerodt  and 
Ernst),  A.,  i,  18. 
a-KaphthylmeToury  acetate  (Dimrotb), 

A.,  i,  656 ;  (Pssci),  A.,  i,  849. 
4-a-iraphtliylMmitiiioearbaiide  (Busch 

and  ulmbr),  A.,  i,  575. 
NaphthylBulphone-aeetie     aoids,     and 
•ethyl  aloohola,  a-  and  fi-  (TrOgbr 
andBuJWJE),  A.,  i,  776. 
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/3-Haphthylthioantipjrine    (Michaelis 

and  Bindewald),  A.,  i,  317. 
Nataloe-emodm  (L^oer),  A.,  i,  549. 
Natroalnnite    from    Colorado    (Hille- 

BRAND  and  Pen  FIELD),  A.,  ii,  667. 
Natrojarotite    from    the    Soda    Spring 

Valley,    Nevada    (Hillebrand    and 

Penfibld),  A.,  ii,  666. 
' '  Natromdtre  "        (Demichel),        A. , 

ii,  630. 
Natron-pUogopite  (Weinscuenk),  A., 

ii,  569. 
Natural  water.    Seo  Water.  ^ 

Neatafeot  oils,  analytical  constants  of 

(Gill  and  Rowe),  A.,  ii,  481. 
Heodymiiim  sulphate,  crystalline  form  of 
(Dufbt),  A.,  ii,  326. 

sulphates,  acid  and  basic  (Mationox), 
A.,  ii,  325. 
Neon,  atomic  weight  and  classification  of 

(Wilde),  A.,  ii,  893. 
Neotantalite,  a  new  mineral  (Termier), 

A.,  ii,  406. 
Nepenthes,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of 

(Vines),  A.,  ii,  165. 
Neroli  oil  {orange  blossom  oil)  (  Jeancard 
and  Satie),  A.,  i,  45. 

sweet  (Theulier),  A.,  i,  886. 

Chinese  (Umney  and  Benneti),  A., 
i,  811. 
Nerre  tisfue,  influence  of  lecithin  on  the 
development     of    (Desorez     and 
Zaky),  A.,ii,  465. 

analysis  of  (Barbieri),  A.,  ii,  618. 
Nervei,  fatigue  in  (Brodie  and  Halli- 
burton), A,,  ii,  416. 
Neutralif  ation,  studies  on  (Berthelot), 

A.,  i,  199. 
Niekel  alloy  with  magnesium,  electro- 
lytic  preparation   of    (Corhk),    A., 

ii,  660. 
Niekel  lalti,  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of   deliquescent    and    hygroscopic 
(Hartley),  A.,  ii,  197. 

compounds    of,    with    cupric    oxide 
(Mailhb),  a.,  ii,  140,  262. 

as  reagents  for  reducing  sugars  (Duyk), 

Niekel  carbonyl,  chemical  dynamics  of 

(Mittasch),  a.,  ii,  807. 
chloride,   compound  of,  with  iodine 

tiichloride  (Weinland  and  Schle- 

oblmilch),  a.,  ii,  315. 
ammonium    chromate    (Bbioos),   P., 

1902,  255. 
potassium    sulphate    (Mallet),    T., 

1550;  P.,  1902,  198. 
■olphidee,  formation  of  (Antony  and 

Maori),  A.,  ii,  25. 
Niekel,  modification  of  Rose's  method 
for   the   separation   of,    from   cobidt 
(Taylor),  A.,  ii,  476. 


Niekel,  separation  of,  from  zinc  (Rosen- 
heim and  Huldschinsky),  A.,  ii,  108. 
Nieotianiiie  from  tobacco  (Frankrl  and 

WooRlNZ),  A.,  ii,  470. 
Niootine,  amount  of,  in  tobacco  leaves 
at  various  periods  of  their  growth 
(Kisslino),  a.,  ii,  625. 
detection  of,  by  means  of  formaldehyde 
(Schindelmeisrr),  a.,  ii,  115. 
Nieotinie     aoid     {pyridine-^^arhoxylk 
acid)  4-amino-,  and  its  additive  salts 
and  methyl  ester  (Kirpal),  A.,  i,  564. 
isoNieotinie  aeid  {pyridineA-earboxylic 
acid),    ethyl    ester,   and    its   salts 
(Pinner,  Doncui,  Drexler,  and 
Bay),  A.,  i,  177. 
ethylbetaine  of  (Camps),  A.,  i,  824. 
uoNieotinie  aeid  (pyrtdine-i-carhoocylic 
acid),    3-amino-,    and   its   methyl 
ester  and  its  hydrate  and  additive 
salts  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 
i,  841. 
2:6-dithiol-,  and  its  methyl  ester  and 
salts  (Bittner),  A.,  i,  824. 
Niobioxalie  aeid,  alkali  salts  (Russ),  A., 

i,  586. 
Nitration  with  ethyl    nitrate    (Wisli- 
GENUS  and  Endres),  A.,  i,  541. 
of  ring  compounds,  influence  of  the 
solvent  during  the  (Schwa lbe),  A., 
i,  756. 
and  bromination  in  the  aromatic  series 
(Blank8MA>,  a.,  i,  600. 
Nitrie  aoid  and  peroxidB.    See  under 

Nitrogen. 
Nitrides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  formation 
and  stability  of  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  453. 
Nitrifleation.  See         Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Nitrile,   CgHjiN,   from   3-methylcyclo- 
pentanolacetic  acid  (Wallace  and 
Speranski),  a.,  i,  722. 
CisHmON,  from  methj^l  nonyl  ketone 
and  hydrogen  cyanide  (Carbttb), 
A.,  i,  846. 
Nitrilea,  preparation  of  (Bucubreb),  A., 
i,  533. 
critical  constants  and  molecular  com- 
plexity of  (GuYB  and  Mallet),  A., 
u,  243,  308. 
as  solvents  in  molecular  weight  deter- 
minations     (Kahlbnbbro),      A., 
ii,  310. 
cydoisoViXxilw   and    their    derivatives 
(Saban£eff,  RAKowsKY,and  Prosik), 
A.,  i,  604. 
Nitrilea.    See  also  :— 
Acetonitrile. 

a-Acetoxy-7-phenyIbtityronitrile. 
Adiponitrile  {btUane,  oa'-die^no-). 
a-Anilinopyrotarturie  acid  nitrile. 
iS-AnilinotricarbaUylic  acid  nitrile. 
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Kitrilei.    See  :— 
Anthranilidoacetonitrile. 
Benzidinecfi-p-chloromandelonitrile. 
BenzonitTile. 
Benzyl  cyanide. 
Benzylideneaminoacetonitrile. 
o-Carboxyanilino-a-phenylacetonitrile. 
Cimiamoylaminoacetonitrile. 
Diacetonitrile. 
Diethylaminoacetonitrile. 
a-DiethylaminopropionitrUe. 
Dihydrofencholenonitrile . 
2 :4-  Di  hydrozybenzylidenemalono- 

nitrile. 
p-Dknethylaminobenzylidenemalono- 

nitrile. 
2-Ethoxyben2onitrile. 
o-Ethoxybenzyl  cyanide. 
Hippuronitrile. 
m-Hydroxybenzonitrile. 
4-HvaroxydihydrofencholenonitrUe. 
Hydroxymethylsalicylonitrile . 
Hydroxynitriles. 
Hydroxytoluonitrile. 
Isatomalononitrile. 
Malononitrile. 
Mandelonitrile. 
Methylcamphoronitrile. 
Methyleneaminoacetouitrile. 
i9-Methyl^opentanemethylidene- 

carboxylonitrile. 
Fhenantbraquinone  cyanides. 
Phenanthryl  cyanides. 
Phenylacetonitrile. 
7-Phcnylbutyronitrile. 
a-Phenyl-p-ohlorocinnamonitrile. 
Phenylcrotononitrile. 
jhPhenvlene<2iamino(;{t-j7-chloroben2yl 

cyanide. 
Phenrlhydantonitrile. 
Pyriayl  cyanides. 

I^Tolnidinomethylenebenzyl  cyanide. 
m-Tolnonitrile. 
Trij^-amsylacetonitrile. 
m-Aylidinometiiylenebenzyl  cyanide. 
VitroamiBO-aleoholi  (Framohimont  and 

Lublin),  A.,  i,  427. 
Vitro-eompounds,    reducing   action    of 

some  (ViOKON  and  Gebin),  A.,  i,  9. 
action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  (Laohman),  A., 

i,  198. 
reduction  of,  by  direct  hydrogenation 

in  contact  with  finely  divided  metals 

(Sabatixb   and   Skndbkkns),   A., 

i,701. 
transformation   of,  into   hydroxamic 

acids  (TJl?iani  and  Ferrxtti),  A., 

i,  480. 
aromatic,  action  of  light  on  (Ciamioian 
and  SiLBBR),  A.,  i,  483. 

reduction  of,  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (PiNNOW),  A.,  i,  671. 

Lxxxii.  ii. 


Kitro-componndi,    aromatic,    reduction 
of,  to  amines    (Boehbinqbb   & 
S5HNB),  A.,  i,  715. 
reactions  of  (Meisenhbimer),  A., 
i,  795. 
uoHltro-oompounds.   See  Nitronic  acids. 
Kitrogen,  prepai-ation  of,  from  ammonium 
nitrate  (Mai),  A.,  ii,  69. 
band  spectra  of  (Deslandres),   A., 

ii,  878. 
stereochemistry  of   (Wedekind   and 

Oechslen),  a.,  i,  118. 
specific  volume  of,  at  78"*  (Dewar), 

A.,  ii,  805. 
liquid,  variation  with  temperature  of 
the  surface  energy  and  density  of 
(Baly  and  Donnan),  T.,  907  ;  P., 
1902,  115. 
asymmetric,  new  mode  of  isomerism  of 

(Wbdekikd),  a.,  i,  643. 
quinquevalent,  isomeric  salts  contain- 
ing (Kipping),  P.,  1902,  209,  211. 
importance  of,  in  the  synthesis  of  pro- 
teids  in  plants  (Czapek),  A. ,  ii,  280. 
Kitrogen  bromides  containing  propionyl 
(Chattaway),  T.,  814  ;  P.,  1902, 
118. 
bromides  and  chlorides  derived  from 
ortho-substituted  anilides  (Chatta- 
way and  Wadmorb),  T.,  984 ;  P., 
1902,  178. 
chlorides  containing  propionyl  (Chat- 
taway), T.,  687 ;  P.,  1902,  64. 
substituted  (Orton),  T.,  497,  608  ; 
P.,    1902,   59,   78;    (Chatta- 
WAY),  P.,  1902,  166. 
containing  the  ozo-mroup  (Chat- 
taway), T.,  982  ;  P.,  1902, 174. 
probable  new  oxide  of  (Hblbio),  A., 

ii,  654. 
peroxide    (tetroo;^),    liquid,    as    a 
solvent  (Franklano  and  Farmbb), 
P.,  1902,  47  ;  (Bbuni),  A.,  u,  812. 
oxides,  direct   hydrogenation  of,  by 
contact     action     (Sabatier     and 
Sendbrxns),  a.,  ii,  605. 
NitrogjML  aoids  :— 
Nitric   aoid,   physical   properties   of 
solutions  of  ( Y  XLBY  and  M  anley), 
A.,  ii,  135. 
absorption  spectra  of  (Hartley),  T., 

559;  P.,  1902,  67,  289. 

electrolytic  reduction  of,  in  presence 

of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 

(Tafbl),  a.,  ii,  559. 

ionic   and    thermal   coefficients  of 

(Vblby  and  Manley),  A.,  ii,  816. 

reaction    between,    and    hydrogen 

iodide  (Eckstadt),  A.,  ii,  180. 
chemical   equilibrium   in    the    re- 
duction  of,  by  means  of  nitric 
oxide (Saposchnikoff),  A.,  ii,  16. 
64 
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Vitrogenaeidi:— 
Vitrie  Mid  and  hydrochloric  acid^  re- 
lative Btrength  of  (K^hlino),  A., 
ii,  79,  252;  (Saokub;  Bod- 
landeb),  a.,  ii,  204 ;  (Bod- 
lander  and  Sackur),  A.,  ii,  814. 

behaviour  of.  towaxds  bracine 
(LuNOE),  A.,  ii,  288,  427; 
(WnffKLBR),  A  ,  ii,  358. 

oompounds  of,  with  acetic  and  with 

Sropionic     acids     (Pictet    and 
exequand),  a.,  i,  584. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  alkali 

fern-  and  ferro-cyanides  (Leuba), 

A.,  ii,  583. 
reaction    of    the    phenolsulphonic 

reagent  in  the  estimation,  colori- 

metrically,  of  (Montanari),  A., 

ii,  287. 
eatiniation  of,  in  water  (Wot),  A., 

ii,  694. 
estimation  of,   oolorimetrically,    in 

water  (Noll),  A.,  ii,  178. 
estimation    of,    in    water    by   the 

indiffo-carmin  method  (Trotman 

and  Feters),  A.,  ii,  585. 
estimation  of,  in  chlorinated  waters 

(Marcille),  a.,  ii,  178. 
Hitratet,  i>re8ence  of,  in  milk  as  an 

indication  of  adulteration  (Gerber 

and  WiESKE),  A.,  ii,  540. 
effect    of,    on    Bacteria    (Pakes), 

A.,  ii,  97. 
oiganic,  constitution  of  (Marshall 

and  WiOMER),  P.,  1906,  82. 

See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Vitrons  Mid,  behaviour  of,  towards 

brucine  (Lunge),  A.,  ii,  288,  427 ; 

(Winkler),  A.,  ii,  863. 
estimation   of,    in    sodium    nitrite 

(SOHULTZ),  A.,  ii,  478. 
estimation    of,    gasometrically,    in 

urine  (Gerltnobr),  A.,  ii,  178. 
VitroMA,    detMtion    and    estiniRtioa 

test   for,  in  pyrrole   oompounds    by 

Lasssigne's  method  (Kehrbr),  A., 

ii,  580. 
comparative  estimations  of,  by  various 

methods  (Kellner),  A.,  ii,  698. 
estimation    of  (Jean),   A.,  ii,  172 ; 

(DuRAND),  A.,  ii,   224  ;   (Dakin), 

A.,  ii,  588. 
apparatus    for     the     estimation     of 

(Wesenbr),  a.,  ii,  426. 
Ejeldahl's  process  for  the  estimation 

of  (NstrBBBO),  A.,  ii,  426. 
gaseous,  estimation  of,  gravimetrically 

(LiDOFF),  A.,  ii,  858. 
estimaHon  of,  in  farm-yard  manure 

(PFEfFFBR,  LXMMBRMAKN,  RiEOKB, 

and  Blocb),  A.,  ii,  428. 


VitrogoB,  Mtinuttion  of  t— 
estimation  of,  in  urine   (Nbubbbo  ; 

Cambrbr),  a.,  ii,  426. 
estimations,  new  apparatus  for  use  in 
distilling  ammonia  in  (Wiluams), 
A.,  ii,  891. 
omnic,    estimation     of,    in    water 

(Causse),  a.,  ii,  684. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
VitrogoB    eomppBiidi,    density   of,    in 
relation  to  constitution  and   com- 
position (Kanonnikoff),  a.,  ii,  244. 
Maxwell's  law,  n'stf  relating  to  (tan 

Aubel),  a,  ii,  878. 
cyclic,  heat  of  combustion  of  (Zuboff), 

A.,  i,  144. 
substituted,  displacement  of  benzyl  by 
methyl  in  (Jones),  P.,  1901,  205. 
Vitrogenons  compoundi,  separation  of, 
from  urine  (Dombrows^i),  A.,  ii,  683. 
VitrohydrozyUiBinie  Mid,  reMtions  of 
(Anoeli),  a.,  i,  78. 
hydrolysis  of  (Anoeli,  Angbuoo,  and 
ScuRTi),  A.,  i,  765. 
Hitro-ketones,    cycUc    (Avwebs),    A., 

i,  217. 
Vitrometer,    new,    for    use   with    the 

Sprengel  pump  (Oddo),  A.,  ii,  48. 

Hitronie     aeida     (iaonUro-campomtdi), 

formation     of    (Bamberger    and 

Frei),  a.,  i,  404. 

esters  of  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  246; 

(Bamberger  and  Qrob),  A.,  i,  247  ; 

(Bamberger  and  Frei),  A.,  i,  248. 

Vltropmsiides,  action  of  sulphites  on 

(Pages),  A.,  ii,  472. 
Vitroiates,  reactions  of  (Ipatuff  and 

Solonina),  a.,  i,  1. 
Jitroioamines,  primary,  isomerism  of, 
with    an^idiazo-hydrates  (HAjmacH 
and  Pohl),  A.,  i,  842. 
VitroiO-oompovBds      and      bisnitroxyl 
oompounds,     connection     between 
(PiLOTY).  A.,  i,  784. 
action  of  sine  ethyl  on  (Lachmak), 

A.,  i,  198. 
aromatic,   condensation   products   of, 
with  methylene  derivatives  (Saohb), 
A.,  i,  118. 
Vitrotnlphurie  add,  action  of,  on  satur- 
ated hydrocarbons  (Mabkownikoff), 
A.,  i,  417. 
Vitrotyl  chloride,  reactions  of  (IPAnxFF 

and  SoloninaX  A.,  i,  1. 
Vodnles.    See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
VoBidMaiia  (Habxbt),  A.,  i,  783. 
»-V«iialdahydt  (Schimmel  k  Co.),  A., 

i,  845. 
VoBAiisdimrbezylie  Mid.     See  imFto- 

pylisobutylsuecinic  acid. 
VoBBastrlMrbozylie    Midi.       See  uy- 
Diiiopropyltricarballylie  I 
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Honinyl  aleohol,  trichloro-    (tricA/bro- 

tnethyl'fi-Jieptinylcarbinol)     (Moukeu 

and  Desmots),  A.,  i,  289. 
Honoio  aeid,  €-ainino-    (Wallaoh  and 

Scheunbrt),  a.,  i,  806. 
Ho&yl     alcohol     {methylheptylcarbinol) 

(Mannioh),  a.,  i,  592. 
Vonyl  [aleohol  {methyln-Juptylcarbinol) 

from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and  Lbes),  T., 

1692;  P.,  1902,193. 
/i-Vonylamine  (Mannich),  A.,  i,  592. 
/B'Honylene  (Mannich),  A.,  1,  592. 
Vonylene  {y-propyl-fi-hexylene,    t-ethyl- 

y-heptylene)t  chloro-oxime,  and  nitro- 

sate  of  (Ipatieff  and  Solonina),  A., 

i,  2. 
HorbrazUinio  aeid  (Perkin),  T.,  10S5. 
Korisofaocluuric  aoid,  alkaloidal  salts  of 

(Neubbro  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  84. 
Hueleo-hiflton  (Bang),  A.,  ii,  86. 

salts,  electrolysis  of  (Huiskahp),  A., 
i,  332. 
Kneloo-proteid  of  tho  suprarenal  gland 

(Jones  and  Whipple),  A. ,  i,  731. 
Huz  yomica,  estimation  of  brucine  and 

strycbninc  in  (Dowzard),  P.,  1902, 

220. 


Oatmeal,    absorption   of    the   nitrogen 

from,  by  the  dog  (Noel-Paton),  A., 

ii,  886. 
Oata,  estimation  of  potassium  in  (Boss), 
A.,  ii,  474. 

See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Oats-oocoa,  analysis   of  (Peters),  A., 

u,  872. 
OUtnary  notioes  :— 

Sir  Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  T.,  625. 

Henry  George  Madan,  T.,  628. 

W.  B.  Randall,  T.,  629. 

SavilleShaw,  T.,  630. 

Maxwell  Simpson,  T.,  681. 

William  Thomas  Newton  Spivey,  T., 
685. 
Oceanic    salt    deposits,    formation    of 

(van't   Hoff    and    Weiqbbt),    A., 

ii,  187  ;  (van't  Hoff,  Meyerhoffer, 

and  Cottrell),  A.,  ii,  321 ;  (van't 

Hoff  and  O'Farblly),  A.,  ii,  461 ; 

(van't  Hoff  and  Bruni),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Ochre,    cupriferous,    from   New   Jersey 

(Chester),  A.,  ii,  611. 
Oehrolechiasic  acid  (Hessb),  A.,  i,  681. 
Octaeosane  (Mabery),  A.,  i,  734. 
Octadecano,  and  chloro-  (Mabery),  A., 

i,  788. 
cyeMota-Ai^-diene      (Dobbnbr),     A., 

1,598. 
n-Octaldehyde  (Schimubl  k  Co.),  A., 

i  344. 


Octaldehyde  and  its  oxime  (Bovysavlt 

and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  592. 
2:4:2':4'-0ctamethyl^ra-amiBoditolyl- 
5:5'-methane  and   its  picrate  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  657  ;  P.,  1902,  87. 
Octane,     <2ibromo-     (Zelinsky),     A., 

i,  593. 
Octane  {di-Beo,biUylj  dimethyUyi-hexane) 

(NoRRis  and  Grebn),  A.,  i,  5. 
Octanedicarhoxylicacid.    Seea-Methyl- 

5-»opropyladipic  acid. 
a-Octene-ci7-dione  (Leser),  A.,  i,  262. 
Octenyl  alcohol  {ityiihylheptenol)  (Wal- 
LACH,     Meybr,     and     MittbIiSTBX- 
schbid),  a.,  i,  81. 
Octopods,  proteid  absorption  and  diges- 
tion in  (Cohnheim),  A.,  ii,  572. 
mechanism  of  intestinal  absorption  in 
(Cohnheim),  A.,  ii,  572. 
Octyl  alcohol  {dihutyl  alcohol),  synthesis 
of  (Guerbet),  a.,  i,  ISO. 
constitution  of  (Guerbet),  A.,  i,  385. 
Octyl  alcohol  {dimethylisoamylearbinol) 

(Konowaloff),  a.,  i,  336. 
Octyl  alcohol  (methylethyVb/utylcarbviiol) 

(Konowaloff),  A.,  i,  386. 
Octylene,      nitro-      (Bouveault     and 

Wahl),  A.,  i,  592. 
Octylene  {9-meihyl-y-hq)tylene,  l-metkyl- 
propyl-2-ethylethylene),  compound  of, 
with  nitrosy]  chloride,  and  nitrosate 
(Ipatieff      and      Solonina),      A., 
i,2. 
Octylene  glycol  (Moussbt),  A.,  i,  254. 
Octylene     glycol     {fit-dimethylheocane- 

fie-diol)  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  598. 
(Enanthaldehyde.     See  Heptaldehyde. 
Oils,   determination    of   the  solidifying 
point  of  (Shukoff),  A.,  ii,  196. 
proportion  of  liquid  fotty  acids  in,  and 
their    iodine   yalues   (Lanb),    A., 
ii,  184. 
tem^rature  reaction  of,  with  sulphuric 
acid    (Sherman,    Danzioer,    and 
Kohnstamm),  a.,  ii,  436. 
drying  and  fish,  detection  of  in  mix- 
tures (Halphen),  a.,  ii,  293. 
fatty,   relation  of  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion to  the  specific  gravity  in 
(Sherman  and  Snbll),  A.,  ii,  485. 
lubricating,    test   for    the   gumming 

quality  of  (Gill),  A.,  ii,  481. 
mineral      See    Kerosene,    Naphtha, 

Petroleum,  Shale  oil. 
oxidised  (Lbwkowitsch),  A.,  i,  528. 
vegetable,  constituents  of  (Schimmel 
&  Co.),  A.,  i,  550.       . 
from  the  resin  of  Dammara  orien- 
talis  (Tschirch  and  Eooh),  A., 
i,  479. 
from  various  elemi  (Tbhiroh  and 
Crsmbr),  a.,  i,  813. 
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(Mil,  vegetable,  determination  of  the 
refractive  index  of  (Utz),  A., 
ii,  109. 

refractive  indices  of— correction  for 
temperature  (Tolman  and  Mun- 
80N),  A.,  ii,  709. 

action  of  superheated  steam  on 
(Klimokt),  a.,  i,  202. 

estimation  of  methyl  anthranilate  in 
(Hesse  and  Zibtschbl),  A., 
ii,  588. 

estimation  of,  in  spices,   liqueurs, 
and  soaps  (Mann),  A.,  ii,  432. 
volatile,    spedlic   gravities   and    co- 
efficients of  expansion  of  (Sohbeinbr 

and  Downer),  A.,  i,  108. 
analysis  of  (Outolo),  A.,  ii,  184. 
application  of  iodine  bromide  in  the 

analysis  of  (Hanuh),   A.,  ii,  112  ; 

(Junoclaussen),  a.,  ii,  294. 
comparison  of  the  methods  used  to 

determine    the    iodine   values    of 

(Hunt),  A.,  ii,  486. 
Oils.     See  also  :— 
Arachis  oil. 

Aaarum  arifolium,  oil  of. 
Asarum  eanad4m9Cf  oil  of. 
Asparagus  seeds,  oil  of. 
Bav  oil. 
Calamus  oil. 
Cinnamon  oil. 
Cloves,  oil  of. 

Cocoa  butter  (cocoanut  oil). 
Coffee,  oil  of. 
Cottonseed  oil. 
Elderberry,  red,  oil  of. 
Eucalyptus  oils. 
Galanga  oil. 
Horse  oils. 

Jasmine  blossoms,  oil  of. 
Juniper,  oil  of. 
Kae^npferia  OcUanga,  oil  of. 
Lemon  oil. 

Lindera  Benzoin  seeds,  oil  of. 
Linseed  oiL 

Mentha  PuUgium,  oil  of. 
Milfoil,  oil  of. 
Mustard  oil. 
Neatsfoot  oil. 
Neroli  oil. 
Olive  oil. 

Orange  blossom,  oil  of. 
Petit  grain,  oil  of. 
Polei,  oil  of. 
Rue,  oil  of. 
Sage,  oil  of. 
Sandalwood  oil. 
Semen  Coccognidii,  oil  of. 
Sesam^  oil. 
Shale  oa 
Tallow  oils. 
Turkey  red  oil. 


Oils.    See:— 
Turpentine,  oil  of. 
Walnut  oiL 
Ylang-ylang,  oil  of. 
Olefine  haloids,  action  of  water  and  lead 

oxide  on  (Krassuskt),  A.,  i,  261. 
Oleflnes,   formation    of   aldehydes   and 
ketones    from    (Krassuskt),    A., 
i,  261. 
detection     of,    in    li^^t    petroleum 
(Balbiano    and     Paolini),     A., 
u,  109. 
See  also  Hydrocarbons. 
Oleodisteaxin,  occurrence  of,  in  the  fat 
of    Theobroma   Cacao    seeds   (Fritz- 
weiler),  a.,  ii,  470. 
Oliye  oil,  solid  acids  of  (Holds),  A., 
i,  267. 
use  of  the  Bechi  test  with  (Tolman), 
A.,  ii,  436. 
Olivin  and  Olivoin,  Pagliari's  (Spica), 

A.,  i,  346. 
Onon,  Ononin,  Ononetijii,  OiiMpia,  and 
if^.Qnoipin  (Hemmelmayr),  A.,  i,  480. 
Opianio  aoid,  nitro-,  action  of  acetone 

on  (Book),  A.,  i,  464. 
Opianio  ehlorido.     See  2-Aldehydo-5:6- 

methoxybenzoyl  chloride. 
Opium,  assay  of  (Stevens),  A.,  ii,  711. 
Reichard's   "silver"  method  for  the 
estimation  of  morphine  in  (Schid- 
ROWiTz),  A.,  ii,  483. 
preparations,  detection  of  (Bourquk- 
LOT),  A.,  ii,  483. 
Opunlia  vulgaris.    See  Prickly  poar. 
Ontngo  blossom  oil.    See  Keroli  oiL 
Orehid  tubers.   See  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Ores  containing  much  arsenic,  iron,  and 
lead,  decomposition  of,  with  sulphuric 
acid  (Nissenson  and  Ceotogino),  A., 
ii,  695. 
Organie  compounds,  with  open  or  dosed 
chains,  influence  of  the  side  chains 
on  the  properties  of  (Mbnschut- 
kin),  a.,  ii,  493. 
matter,  destruction  of,  in  substances 
containing  phosphorus,    arsenic, 
and     metals     (Meill^ui),     A., 
ii,288. 
estimation   of,   in   drinking   water 
(de  Bidder),  A.,  ii,  178. 
vapour   in  the    air  (Hknriict),    A., 
i,  714. 
Organism,  action    of  lecithin    on   the 
(Desgkez  and  Zakt),  A.,  ii,  575. 
behaviour  of  stereo-isomerides  in  the 
(Neubero  and  Wohlosmuth),  A., 
ii,  386. 
rdle  of  carbohydrates  in  the  utilisation 
of  insoluble  salts  by  the  (YaudikL 
A.,  ii,  887. 
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Organiim,  utilisation  of  sugars  by  the 

(Charrin     and  ,  Brocard),     A., 

u,  216,  274. 
decomposition  of  potassium  iodide  in 

the,  by  nitrites  (Stzpanoff),  A., 

ii,  620. 
fate  of   sodium    thiocyanate   in    the 

(Pollak),  a.,  ii,  616. 
fate  of  uric  acid,  administered  as  such, 

in  the  (Sobtbber  and  Ibrahim), 

A.,     ii,     337 ;    (Salkowski),    A., 

ii,  616. 
arsenic  in  the  (Cbrntt),  A.,  ii,  274. 
synthesis   of  hippuric   acid    in    the 

(Bashford    and    Cramer),     A., 

ii,  574. 
correlated  production  of  indoxyl  and 

urea  in  the  (Gnezba),  A.,  ii,  889. 
pentoses  in  the  (Grund),  A.,  ii,  415. 
influence  of  certain  poisons    on  the 

synthesis  of  phenolsulphuric  acid 

in  the  (Eatsuyama),  A.,  ii,  161. 
synthesis  of  proteid  in  the  (Lobwi), 

A.,  ii,  273. 
formation  of  ethereal  sulphate  in  the 

(Embdbn    and    Glasssner),    A., 

ii,  158. 
cyclic  terpenes  and  camphor  in  the 

(Fromm   and    Hildebrandt),  A., 

ii,    159;  (Fromm  and   Clemens), 

A.,  ii,  341. 
synthesis  of  uric  acid  in  the  (Wiener), 

A.,  ii,  338. 
Orguiometallio    eompoimdi,    new    re- 
actions  of  (Blaise),  A.,   i,    164, 

357. 
influence  of  the  methyl  ^oups  on  the 

toxicity  of  (Laffont),  A.,  li,  620. 
Orgaaometallie  compounds.  See  also: — 
Acetonyltri-^-tolylarsenic  compounds. 
Anisylarsenic  compounds. 
Benzeneazo-p-crcsolmercury  salts. 
Benzeneazo-o-hydrozyphenolmercnry 

salts. 
o-Benzoi^enonemercury  salts. 
tert.  Butylphenylarsenic  compounds. 
Cacodylic  acid. 
Carboxy-phenyl-     and     -tolyl-arsenic 

acids. 
Chromicyanic  acid. 
Cobalticyanic  acid. 
Cobaltioxalic  acid. 
j0-Cre8olmercury  hydroxide. 
j>-Cresolmercury  salts, 
if'-  and  p-Cumy larsenic  compounds. 
BicarboxyphenyUrsenic  acid. 
Diethyl-arsini-     and     -arsino-benzoic 

acids. 
Diethvlenediamineohromium  salts. 
Dihydroxydiaquodipyridinechromium 

salts. 
Bimethylaminophenylarsenic  acid. 


Organometallio  compounds.    See  :— 

j9-Dimethylaminophenylmercury  acet- 
ate. 

Dimethvlamino-p-tolylarsenic       com- 
pounds. 

Dimethylheptenol,      mercuric      com- 
pounds of 

Diphenylarsenic  compounds. 

Diphenyl-p-tolylarsenic  compounds. 

Etnylenediaminechromium  salts. 

Ferribenzoylacetic  acid. 

Ferricyanic  acid. 

Ferrioxalic  acid. 

Ferrisalicylic  acid. 

Ferrocyanic  acid. 

Glycero-arsenic  acid. 

Hexacarbaminochromic  salts. 

o-Hydroxymercurisalicylic  acid. 

Hydroxytriaquodipyridinechromium 
salts. 

Mercuribenzoic  acid. 

Mercuricineol  iodide. 

^-Mercuriphenyltrimethylammonium 
iodide. 

o-Mercuryphenol. 

Methylarsenic  acid. 

Methylarsine. 

jS-Naphthylarsenic  compounds. 

a-Naphthylmercury  acetate. 

Niobioxalic  acid. 

Osroyloxalic  acid. 

Oxalouianous  compounds. 

jD-Oxydiethylarsinibenzoic  acid. 

Phenacylroercury  chloride. 

PhenetyUrsenic  compounds. 

o-Phenolmercury  hyaroxide. 

j7-Phenolmercury  oxide. 

Phenylarsenic  acids. 

Phenylarsine. 

Phenyldi-if'-cumylarsenic  compounds. 

Phenyldiethylarsenic  compounds. 

Phenyldi-ji-tolylarsenic  compounds. 

Phenyldi-m-xylylarsenic  compounds. 

Phenylmercury  salts. 

Phenyl-i^tolylarsenic  compounds. 

Besorcinolmercunr  salts. 

Terpineol  mercunc  compounds. 

Tetra-aquodipyridinechromium  salts. 

oo-TetramelJhjficItaminoarseno-p-tolu- 
ene. 

Tetraphenylarsenic  compounds. 

Thvmolmercuiy  salts. 

ToIVlarsenic  compounds. 

TribenzyUrtaminotri  -j^-tolylarsine. 

Tri-^^.  butylphenylarsenic  compounds. 

Tri-^-  and  -jt?-cumylar8enio  compounds. 

Tri-j?-ethylphenylarsenic  compounds. 

Trimesitylarsenic  compounds. 

Tri-a-    and    -^-naphthylarsenic   com- 
pounds. 

Tnphenylarsenic  compounds. 

Triphenylphenacylarsenic  compounds. 
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OrgaaometalUo  oomponndi.    See  :— 
Tri-m-  and  •jp'tolylarsenic  componnds 
Tri-p-tolylphenacylarsenic  compounds. 
Tri-m-  and  -p-xylylarsenic  compoumls. 
Xylylarsenic  compounds. 
Zinc  isobutyloxide. 
Zinc  ethoxide. 
Zinc  ethyl. 
Zinc  methyl. 
Organi,  arsenic  in  the  (Gautibb  ;  Bert- 
rand),  A.,  ii,  617. 
Ornithine  and  its  salts  (Schulzk  and 
Winterstkin),  a.,  i,  231. 
detection  of  (Herzoo),  A.,  i,  486. 
OrthoelMe  of  Elba  granite,  composition 

of  (Manasse),  a.,  ii,  90. 
Orthoformio    acid.     See   under   Formic 

acid. 
Orthoperiodio  aeid.     See  under  Iodine. 
Oteine   platinichloride,    action    of,    on 
tropine  platinichloride  (He8.se),   A., 
i,  817. 
Otmosii   and   Otmotie  pressure.      See 

Diffusion. 
Osmyloxalio  aoid,  potassium  salt  (VfeZES 

and  Wintrebert),  A.,  i,  587. 
Osseo-albumoid  (Hawk  and  Gies),  A., 

i,  408  ;  ii,  618. 
OsteomalaoU,  composition  of  urine  in  a 

case  of  (Thomas),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Osyritrin,  identity  of,  with  violaquer- 
citrin  and  myrticolorin  (Perkin),  T., 
477 ',  P.,  1901,  88  ;  1902,  68. 
Oven,  new  drying  (Thoms),  A.,  ii,  170. 
Ozalaoetio  aeid  and  its  phenylhydrazone, 
dissociation  constants  of  (Joneh  and 
Richardson),  T.,  1158  ;  P.,  1902, 
141. 
phenylhydrazone    and  j7-bromo-,   de- 
composition of,  in  aqueous  and  acid 
solutions  (Jones  and  Riohardson), 
T.,  1140  ;  P.,  1902,  140. 
Oxalaeetio  aeid,  eth^l  and  methyl  ethyl 
esters,  copper  deriyatiycs  of  (Wisli- 
cknus  and  Endrbs),  A.,  i,  423. 
Ozalio  aeid,  formation  of,   by  Bacteria 
(Banning),  A.,  ii,  469. 
velocity  of  electrolytic  decomposition 
o^  in    presence    of  sulphuric  acid 
(Akerberg),  A.,'ii,  488. 
action  of,   on  potassium  ferricyanide 

(Matuschek),  a.,  i,  367. 
action  of,  on  potassium  ferrocyanidc 

(Matuschek),  A.,  i,  272. 
supposed  use  of,  for  the  preparation  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  (Nicolle),  A., 
ii,  56. 
chromium  derivatives  of  (Rosenheim 

and  Cohn),  A.,  i,  74. 
compounds  of,  with  oxygen  componnds 
(v.    Baxyer  and   Yilliobr),  A., 
i,  857. 


OzAlie  aeid,  detection  and  estimation  of, 
in  hydrogen  pei'oxide  (Roche),  A., 
ii,  181. 
and  its  estimation  in  urine  (Autkn- 
rieth  and  Barth),  A.,  ii,  675. 
Oxalic  acid,  double  salts  of  cadmium  and 
potassium,  cadmium  and  ammonium, 
and  mercury  and  potassium  with 
(KohlschDtter),  a.,  i,  203. 
barium  salt  and  its  hydrates,  and  bar- 
ium   hydrogen    salt,  solubility    of 
(Geoschuff),  a.,  ii,  7. 
Oxslie  aeid,  ethyl  ester,  specific  heat  and 
heat  of  vaporisation  of  (Luoinin), 
A.,  ii,  548. 
action  of  sodamide  on  (Titherley), 
T.,  1629  ;  P.,  1902,  187. 
Oxalodihydroxamie     aeid     (Pickard, 
Allen,   Bowdler,  and   Carter), 
T.,  1572. 
ferric   salt  (Hantzsch  and  Desch), 
A.,  i,  709. 
Ozalonranons       compounds       (Kohl* 

schCtter),  a.,  i,  11. 
Qzal-|7-toluidide,    dithio-   (SabanAkfp, 
Rakowbky,      and      Peosin),      A., 
i,  604. 
Oxalnrie  aeids,  formation  of  (Beheknd 

and  GrCnbwald),  A.,  i,  834. 
0zamph6nylhydraside(  Pickard,  Allen, 
Bowdler,  and  Carter),  T.,   1566 ; 
P.,  1902,  197. 
Ozanilide,  m-nitro-  (Pickard,  Allen, 
Bowdler,      and       Carter),       T., 
1569. 
Ozanilphenylhydraside  and  o-,  m-  and 
j>-nitro-  (PfcKARD,  Allen,  Bowdler, 
and  Carter),  T.,  1567;   P.,   1902, 
197. 
Oxanthranyl    methyl   ether  (Meisbn- 

IIEIMER),  A.,  1,  796. 
Ozaiine  eolouinff  matter,  C^HnO^Ns, 
from  nitroso-m-hydroxyphenyl-jt^-tolyl- 
amine  and  m-hydroxyphenyl^-tolyl- 
amine   (Gnehii   and   Vbillon),  A., 
i,  287. 
Ozfksine  eolonrinff  matters,  constitation 
of,  and  their  relation  to  azonium  com- 
pounds (Kehrmann),  a.,  i,  566. 
Oxaiolidines,  synthesis  of  (Knorr  and 

MArrHEs),  A.,  i,  56. 
Oxidation  with  mercuric  acetate  (Balbi- 
ANO  and  Paolini),  A.,  i,  808. 
induced  (Job),  A.,  ii,  899. 
Auto-ezidation  of  pyrogailol  (Har- 
ries), A.,  i,  771. 
Ozidatien    phenomena,    apjfvintus    for 

studying  (Trillat),  A.,  ii,  602. 
Oxides,  cyclic  aromatic,  separation  of, 
from  coal  tar  hydrocarbons  (Aktixn- 
Gesellbchaft  fOrThebr-  k  £bim>l- 
Industrie),  A.,  i,  714. 
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Ozidiiing  agents,  iDtensifyinff  aotion  of 

reducing  agents,  colloidal  noble  motale, 

alkaloids,  and  other  basic  subetaaoes 

on  (Schaeb),  a.,  ii,  140,  608. 

Ozime,  CpHifOsN,  from  the  acid  C»Hi^s 

(Wallach),  a.,  i,  801. 
CioHibOjN,  fromCioHiANs  (Klaowj), 

A.,  i,  497. 
CiiHifOgN,  from  the  aldol,  CuH^O, 

(Michel  and  Spitsatjse)>  A.,  i,  292. 
OximM,    electrolytic   redaction   of,    in 
sulphoric  acid  (Tafil  and  Pfsffkb- 
mann),  a.,  1,  598. 
Ozlmes.    See  also  : — 
Acotoacetic  acid,  ozime  of. 
Acetonylnaphthalimidine,  oxime  of. 
Acetophenoneoxime. 
Acetylfn-aminoacetophenone,     oxime 

of. 
p-Aoetylethylben2ene,  oxime  of. 
5-Acet^l-4-methylpyrazole-3-carb- 

oxyhc  acid,  oxime  of. 
2-Acetyl-3-methylqainoxaline,    oxime 

of. 
4-Acetyl-2-phenyl-5-meth7lfarfaran, 

oxime  of. 
jT-AcelyltetTahydrotolaene,  oxiroes  of. 
Aldehydo^rtchioroquinocfichloride, 

oxime  of. 
Anhydrobrazilic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Aromadendral,  oxime  of. 
Bensaldoxime. 
Benzoyl-5-flaorenoneoxime. 
Benzoylformoxime. 
Benasoylpyridines,  oximee  of. 
Benzyiiaeneacetone,  oxime  of. 
Benzylideneaoetophenone,  oxime  of. 
Benzylidenecampnoroxime. 
7-Benzylidene-ethyl   methyl    ketone, 

oxime  of. 
Benzylidenementhoneoximee. 
Benzylidenemethyl      ethyl      ketone, 

oxiroe  of. 
Benzylidenemethyl  isopropyl  ketone, 

oxime  of. 
Bens^lidenepropyl     methyl     ketone, 

oxune  of. 
a-Benzylmethyl  ethyl  ketone,  oxime 

of. 
Benzylmethylq/cZohexanoneoxime. 
Benzol  phenylethyl  ketone,  oxime  of. 
BnuEilic  acid,  oxime  of 
iwBataldehyde,  oxime  of. 
Camphoroxime. 
Diacetoneamino-oxime. 
Diacetyl,  oxime  of. 
77-Diacetylbutyric  add,  ethyl  eater, 

dioxime  of. 
jBiB-Diacetyl-a-methylpropionic     acid, 

dioxime  of. 
Diacetyl-i3-naphthylhydrazoxime. 
Diacetyl'O-  and  -p-tolylhydrazoximev. 


Oximes.    See  :— 
Bibenzyl     methyl     ketone,     oxime 

of. 
Diifobutyl  ketone,  oxime  of. 
Di-n-  and  -wo-bntyryldioximes. 
Diethyl  diketoxime. 
Digitof^enic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Digitoic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Bihydropnlegenoneoximd. 
8:4-I)imethoxyhydratropaldehyde, 

oxime  of. 
m-Dimethyhuuinoaoetophenone,  oxime 

of. 
Bimeth^lpyruyic  acid,  oximes  of. 
Dioxypmene,  oxime  of. 
Dioxytariric  acid,  dioxime  of. 
Dipropionyldioxime. 
o-Dipropoxydiphenyltetrahydropyr- 

one,  oxime  of. 
Diwoyaleryldioxime. 
4'-(or  5'-)£!thoxydeoxyben2oin-2'-carb- 

oxylic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Flaoreneoxalic  acid,  oxime  of. 
uoHexaldehyde,  oxime  of. 
Homofurfuraldoxime. 
Homopiperonylaldehyde,  oxime  of. 
j7-Hydroxyacetophenoneoxime. 
m-Hydroxybenzaldoxime. 
a-Hydroxy-oadimethylacetonyl- 

acetone,  dioxime  of. 
0-  Hydroxy  lamiuobenzaldoxime. 
Hydroxymethylsalicylaldehyde,  oxime 

of. 
o-Hydroxyphenyl      i^tolyl      ketone, 

oxime  of. 
Ketohoxyltetronic  acid,  ^-oxime  of. 
3-  Keto-1 :2:2:5:5-pentamethylpyiTolid- 

ine,  oxime  of. 
4-Keto-l-phenyl-3-metbylpyraiolone, 

oxime  of. 
8-Keto-^-i«opropylhexoic  acid,   oxime 

of. 
Ketotariric  acid,  oxime  of. 
Ketotrimethy  Idihydroifooxazole,  oxime 

of. 
Eetoximes. 
Menthoneoxime. 
woMesitylnitrimine. 
Mesltyloxideoxime. 
Mesoxamide,  oxime  of. 
J^MethoxyhydTatropaldehyde,    oxime 

of. 
^'Methoxyphenylacetaldoxime. 
Methylheptenoneoxime. 
Methykyc^hexenone,  oxime  of. 
MethylcycZohexenonehydroxylamino- 

oxime. 
Methylhexylpyravic  add,  ethyl  ester, 

oxime  of. 
Methylhydrindoneoximes. 
Methyl  /S-methylhexyl  ketone,  oxime 

of. 
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Ozimes.    See :— 

Methylpyruvic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  oxime 

of. 
Naphthalidodimethyl    ketone,    ozime 

of. 
Octaldehyde,  oxime  of. 
4-Phenacyl-8 :5-dimethyli«)0xazole, 

oxime  of. 
Phenacylnaphthalimidine,  ozime  of. 
PhenanthTaquiuoneoxime. 
Phenol,  o-uitro80-. 
Phenylfflyoxime. 
Phenylhydrazoacetaldoxime. 
Phenyl     naphthalidomethyl    ketone, 

oxime  of. 
Phenyl  n-propyl  ketoxime. 
Phenyl  tetrahydronai)hthyl  ketoximes. 
Phenyl  j9-xylyl  ketoxime. 
isoPhotosantonic  acid,  oxime  of. 
i^Photosantonolactone,  oxime  of. 
ji-Propionylisobutoxybenzene,     oxime 

of. 
Propionylbutyryloximes. 
4-i8(7propyldihydrore8orcin,     dioxime 

of. 
isoPropyUsevulic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Pulegenoneoxime. 
Pnlenoneozimes. 
Pyiindanedionecarboxylic  acid,  oxime 

of. 
o-Quinoneoxime. 
Tetrahydrocaryoneisooxime. 
Tetrahydronaphthyl    methyl    ketone, 

oxime  of. 
Thujamenthoneketolactone,  oxime  of. 
Thmone,  oxime  of. 
isoThujoneketolactone,  oxime  of. 
j0-Toluidino-|?-toluqainoneoxime. 
j9-TolylhydrazoaeetaIdoxime. 
Trimethylcycfchexanoneoxime. 
2:4 :4-Tnme  thylc^c^ohexanoncoxime . 
Trimethylct/c^hexenoneoxime. 
2:4:4-Trimethylc^c2o-A^-hexcnoue- 

oxime. 
Trimethylc^c^opentanoneoximes. 
Oziminooamphor,  isomeric  benzoyl  de- 
rivatives from  (Fobster),  P.,   1902, 
288. 
Oziminoeinchomeroiiimidiiie   and  their 
salts   (Gabriel   and    Colman),    A., 
i,  842. 
Oziminocyanoaoetio  acid,  esters,  charac- 
terisation of,  as  pseudo-acids (Mvllek), 
A.,  i,  364. 
Oziminodipropyl   ketone    (Ponzio  and 

BoBELLi),  A.,  i,  660. 
Ozimino-a-hydrozy-butyramide, 
-hezoamide,  and  -octoamide  (Sohiff), 
A.,  i,  430. 
Ozimino-ketoiies,  formation  of  pyrrole 
derivatiyes  from  (Knorb  and  Lanoe), 
A.,  i,  821. 


a-Oziaiiiio-ketones,  characteristic   reac- 
tion of  (Whiteley),  p.,  1900,  212. 
Qximinolaotamide  and  its  benzoyl  and 

trichloTO'    derivatives   (Schiff),   A., 

i,  480. 
Oziminomaloiidi-alkyl-  and  -aryl-amidM 

and  their  salts  (Whitelet),  P.,  1908, 

212. 
Oziminomalonie  aoid,  amino-,  and  its 

copper  salt  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  480. 
Oziminoiiialon-o-tolylamie    Mid,  ethyl 

ester  (Whiteley),  P.,  1902,  212. 
Ozimino-ozftlie  aoid,  amino-  (Schiff), 

A.,  i,  480. 
a-OziminoTalerio  add,  8-cyano-,  ethjl 

ester  (Fischer  and  Weigebt),   A., 

i,  352. 
Qzimino-.  See  also  the  Parent  Snbstance, 

wnitroeo-. 
Ozoninm  salts,  constitution  of  (Wsr- 
neb),  a.,  i,  686. 

theory  (Cobhiv),  A.,  i,  686. 
Ozyamidinei,  preparation  of  (Ley),  A., 

i,  445. 
S-Ozyaminophonylphenaioninm  anhydr- 
ide    (Kehrmann,      Becksb,      and 

Capatina),  a.,  i,  571. 
Ozyaio-oompoonds,      constitution      of 

(Hewitt  and   Auld),  T.,   171 ;  P., 

1901,  264. 
Ozyeelliilos6B(NASTUKOFF),  A.,  i,  13. 
4-0z7cppaioline  and  its  salts  (Gabriel 

and  Colman),  A.,  i,  841. 
Ozyootamino  and  its  salts  and  bromo- 

derivative  (Fred no  and  Wulff),  A., 

i,  556. 
Qzydaies,  nature  of  certain  (Kastle  and 
Loevenhart),  a.,  i,  514. 

phenolphthalin  as  a  reasent  for 
(Kastle  and  Shbdd),  A.,  i,  514. 

qualitative  reactions  of  (Pozzi-Escot), 
A.,  ii,  685. 

colorimetric  eslitnation  of  (Kastle  and 
Sheod),  a.,  i,  514  ;   (Alliot  and 
Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  ii,  588. 
l^Ozydiethylaninibeniols  aeid  and  its 

salts  (Michaelis  and  Effensteir)^ 

A.,  i,  413. 
3-0z7-5:6-di^henyM:24-triaiina   (Pos- 
ter), A.,  1,  82 ;  (Biltz  and  Aknd), 

A.,  i,  245. 
Ozyfnlminie     aoid,      potassium      salt 

(Francesconi  and  Parrozzaki),  A., 

i,  139. 
Ozygen,    new     method     of   preparing 
(Jaubert),  a.,  ii,  392. 

evolution  of, from  the  decomposition  of 
potassium  chlorate  in  presence  of 
the  oxides  of  manganese  (Sodeau), 
T.,  1066 ;  P.,  1902,  136. 

specific  volume  of,  at  its  boiling  point 
(Dewab),  a.,  ii,  304. 
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Oxygen,  quadriraleucy  of  (Browning), 

A.,  i,  208  ;   (y.  Baeteb  and  ViL- 

lioer),  a.,  i,  855. 
quadrivalent, basic  properties  of  (Sack- 

tjb),  a.,  i,  884. 
basic  properties  and  qoadrivalence  of, 

in  tne  zanthone  series  (Fosse),  A., 

i,  171. 
basic  properties   of  (Werner),    A., 

i,  50 ;  (y,  Baetbr  and  Yilliger), 

A.,  i,  112,  366  ;  (Waldbn),  A.,  i, 

169,  654;  (Walker),  A.,  i,  170; 

(Bredig),  a.,  i,  280. 
compressibility  of,  at   low  pressures 

(Battelli),  a.,  ii,  244. 
supposed  anomalous  behaviour  of,  at 

low  pressure  (Thiesen),  A.,  ii,  13. 
liquid,  rariation  with  temperature  of 

the  density  and  surface  energy  of 

(Baly  and  Donnan),  T.,  907  ;  P., 

1902,  115. 
some  cases  of  the  wandering  of,  in  the 

molecule  (LtTTz),  A.,  i,  596. 
pseudocatalytic  carrying  of  (Enoler 

and  Wohler),  A.,  ii,  127. 
heat  deyeloped  by  the  action  of,  on 

alkaline    pyro^ol    (Berthelot), 

A.,  ii,  4. 
union  of  hydrogen  with  (Baker),  T., 

400;  P.,  1902,40. 
and  hydrogen,  behaviour  of,in  presence 

of  water  (Marcacci),  A.,  ii,  892. 
influence  of  breathing  an  atmosphere 

rich  in  (Falloise),  A.,  ii,  149. 
affinity  of  hemoglobin  for  (HtJFNBB), 

A.,  ii,  671. 
estimation  of,  in  blood  (Barcroft  and 

Haldane),  a.,  ii,  424. 
dissolved    in    water,    estimation    of, 

colorimetrically,  and  apparatus  for 

(Ramsat     and    Homfrat),      A., 

ii,  171. 
Oxygenated  carbon  oompounds,  struc- 
ture of,   on   addition    of  aluminium 
haloids  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  446. 
Oxygen  oompounds,  organic,  compounds 
of,  with  ferrocyanic  acid,  oxalic  acid 
and    with  phenols  (v.   Bastsr  and 
Villioer),  a.,  i,  356. 
4-Oxv-2-motiiyloopaioline  and  its  platiui- 
chloride  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 
i,  842. 
Oxymethylpyridone  and  its  oarboxylio 
aeid,  amide,  esters,  and  salts  (Feist), 
A.,  i,  489. 
Oxymorphine  (Bougault),  A.,  i,  688. 
a-Oxy-/i-phenyl-7-beniylbutyrolaotone, 
isomeric     a-hvdrozy-lactones      from 
(Erlenmeter),  a.,  i,  543. 
a-Oxy-Y-phenyl-^-beiiBylide&o-batyro- 
Uotono,  isomeric  a-ketolactones  from 
(Erlenmeter),  A.,  i,  543. 


aZ/oOxyproteio  aoid  from  urine  (Bond- 

ZTNBKi  and  Panek),  A.,  i,  847. 
4:5-Oxy-l-p-tolyl-8:4-dimethyll:2:6- 

osotxiaiole  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  191. 
Osone,    production    of    (Ladenburo  ; 

Chabsy),  a.,  ii,  67. 
preparation  of  (Arnold  andMENTZEL), 

A.,  ii,  352,  691. 
formation  of,  by  the  electric  discharge 

(dsHehptinne),A.,  ii,  252. 
influence  of  voltage  on  the  formation  of 

(Chabsy),  A.,  li,  486. 
potential  of  (Qrafenberg),  A.,ii,  449, 
spontaneous  deeompositioB  of  (Wab< 

bubg),  a.,  ii,  180. 
action  of,  on  potassium  iodide  solu* 

tions   (Gabzarolli-Thurnlackh)j 

A.,  ii,  67. 
tests  for  (Arnold  and  Mbntzel),  A., 

ii,  862,  691 ;  (Chlofin),  A.,  ii,  582. 
detection    of     small     quantities     of 

(Emioh),  a.,  ii,  45. 
Oionio  aoid  (v.  Baeysr  and  Villioer), 

A.,  ii,  650. 

P. 

Palmitio  Mid  from  the  oil  of  Asarum 
canadense  (Power  and  Lees),  T.,  61  ; 
P.,  1901,  210. 
Palmitylaioimide   (Dellschaft),    A., 

i,  142. 
Palmitylhjrdraiide  and  its  benzyUdene, 
hydrindyl,  propylidene  and  acyl  deriv- 
atives (Dellschaft),  A.,  i,  142. 
Panoroas,  action  of  peptone  and  secretin 
on  the  (Bayliss  and  Starling),  A. , 
ii,  613 ;  (Herzen  and  Radzikow- 
ski),  a.,  ii,  614. 
relation  between,  and  spleen  (Reti'- 

ger),  a.,  ii,  275. 
mechanism  of  the  so-called  peripheral 
reflex  secretion  of  the  (Bayliss  and 
Starling),  A.,  ii,  276,  618. 
excretion   of    sodium   chloride   after 
extirpation   of    the    (Lupine   and 
Maltbt),  a.,  ii,  616. 
does  the,  contain  an  enzyme  which 
resolves  dextrose  into  alcohol  and 
carbon     dioxide!    (Herzoo),     A., 
ii,  836. 
Papain,   action  of,   on   albumoses  and 

caseosos  (Kurai^eff),  A.,  i,  31. 
Papayerie  aoid  and  its  esters,  and  their 
conductivity     (Wegschbider),     A., 
i,  618,  619. 
Papayotin,     fission     of     albumin     by 

(Emmerling),  a.,  i,  407,  408. 
Papermaking,  estimation  of  the  ^nt- 
osans  in  the  materials  used  for  (Kro- 
BER  and  BiifBACH),  A.,  ii,  587. 
Paraoopaivio  aoid  (Tschirch  and  Keto) 
A.,  i,  167. 
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PanUftni,  dielectric  coDstant  of  (HoR- 

MELL),  A.,  ii,  118. 

method  for  calcnlating  possible  iso- 

merides     of     (Losanitbch),     A., 

i,  253. 

Paniiiiifl,    nitro-,     transformatioii     of 

(BA.MBXROSR  and  R&st),  A.,  1,  197. 
Paraldehyde.    See  under  Aldehyde. 
Paraldol  and  viscid  Aoetaldol  (Nowak), 

A.,  i,  260. 
Paraiarone.    See  under  Asarone. 
Paris-blue  (Matuschek),  A.,  i,  272. 
Parthenogenasis,    artificial    (Hunter), 
A.,  ii,  82  ;  (Loeb,  Fischer,  and 
Neilson  ;  Greeley),  A.,  ii,  151. 
in  Annelids  (Fischer),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Partition  eoeffleients.    See  Affinity. 
Poas.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Peat,  pftle,  composition  of  molasses  from 
(BoRNTRAGBR),  A.,  i,  205 ;  ii,  187. 
pale,  and  dark,  rapid  technical  analy- 
sis of  (Horntraoer),  a.,  ii,  187. 
Peat  toil.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Peetinase  (Lepoutke),  A.,  ii,  467. 
Paatolite  from  San  Francisco  (Eaklb 

and  Schaller),  A.,  ii,  213. 
PenicUliwrn    brevieauU.      See   Arsenic 

mould. 
Pentaeosaiie  (Mabery),  A.,  i,  784. 
Pentadeoane  and  c^ichloro-  (Mabery), 

A.,  i,  733. 
Peataerythritol,  ^^ranitro-  (Viokon  and 

Oerin),  A.,i,  9. 
Pentamethylbeniene,  action  of  bromine 

on  (v.  KoRCZYNSKi),  A.,  i,  274. 
l:8:2:6U^-Poiitameth7lp7Trolidiiie,    and 
its  acetyl  derivative,  phenylthiocarb- 
amide,  and  thiocarbamates  (Pauly), 
A.,  i,  659. 
Pentane,  /B-bromo-jB-nitroso-,  constitution 

of  (PiLOTY  and  Stock),  A.,  i,  735. 
tfoPentaae,    action    of  nitric   acid  on 
(PoNi),  A.,  i,  581. 
carbon     monoxide,    and     hydrogen, 
fractional  combustiou  of  (Charit- 
bchkoff),  a.,  ii,  702. 
isoPontane,   isomeric  /ribromo-,   action 
of  ethyl  sodiomalonate  on  (Ipatieff 
and  SwiDERSKi),  A.,  i,  132. 
bromonitro-,  and  chlorouitro-  (Mous- 

8BT),  A.,  i,  254. 
j9nm.-nitro-,  action  of  aldehydes,  of 
sodium  and  lialogens,  of  reducing 
agents,    and    of     piporidylmetliyl 
alcohol  on  (Moussbt),  A.,  i,  254. 
Pantaaediaarboxylie  aoids.    See : — 
Dimethylglutaric  acids. 
Pimelic  acid  {iaopropylauecinic  acid), 
Trimethylsuccinic  acid. 
q/tr/oPentaiiemetliyUdanoarbozylio  aeid, 
and  its  ethyl  ester,  amide  and  dibrom- 
ide  (SpERAKSKi),  A.,  i,  341. 


MoPentaaeinlphonio    chloride,    amide, 

and  anilide  (Duouet),  A.,  i,  428. 
Pentane-o/SSc-tetra-   and   'oayyw^'  and 
-a/3/988<-heza-aarbexylie  aeidi  (Gdth- 
zbit  and  Ekobliiann),  A.,  i,  743. 
Pe&taaetriearballyUe  aeida.    See  :— 
a/3-Dimethylpropanetricarboxylic  add. 
Dimethyltricarballylic  acids. 
PeBtan6-a78-tri€arbozj]ie  aeids.       See 

Hemotricarbozylic  acids. 
Pentaneteiolone  and   its   osazone   and 
phenylbenzy]hydrazone  (RrFF,  ICeus- 
SER,  and  Franz),  A.,  i,  591. 
c^cZoPentanolaoetio    aeid,   ethyl    eater 
(Spbranski),  a.,  i,  341 ;  (Wallach 
and  Speranski),  A.,  i,  722,  800. 
/37-Pentaiiolasiiiiea.    See  Amyl  alcohols 
{dielhylearbinol,     and     mdhylprffpyl- 
cArbinol)t  amino-. 
c^c^oPentaaone,    compound    of,    with 
benzylideneaoetopncnone  (Stobbb), 
A.,i,  472. 
condensation  of,   with  ethyl    bromo- 
acetate  (Spbranski),  A.,  i,  341. 
Pentenediearbozylie  aeidi.    See  :— 
aa- Dimethylglutaconic  acid. 
a-£thylideneglutaric  acid. 
A'cycZoPentene-l-one-S-ol.       See    1:2- 

Dlketopentamethylene. 
Pentenotetraearbozylie  aeid.    See  : — 

Ethylcarboxyaconitic  acid. 
Pe&tenoie  aeid  {angdie  acid),  lactones  of 
(Tbiele,  Tischbbin,  and  Loasow),  A., 
i,  155. 
Peatonoio  aeid  {dimethylaerylic  acid), 
amino-,  ethyl  ester,  action  of  dilate 
mineral  acids  (Bouybault  and  Wahl), 
A.,  i,  137. 
Pentineae  {piperyUne),  constitution  of 

(Thiele),  a.,  i,  145. 
Pentosans,  physiological  importance  of 
(RoNiG  and  Rbinhardt),  A.,  ii,  273. 
estimation  of  (KrObbb  and  Bimbach), 

A.,  ii,  537. 
estimation  of,  in  the  materials  nsed 
for    papermaking     (Krobbr    and 
Rimbach),  a.,  ii,  537. 
Pentose,  detection  of,  in  urine  (Bial  ; 
Kraft),  A.,  ii,  703. 
pancreas-proteid-,     constitution       of 
(Nbubbrg),  a.,  ii,  417. 
Pentoses  in  the  organism  (Grund),  A., 
ii,  415. 
formation  of  lactic  acid  from  (ILaT- 

suyama),  a.,  i,  257. 
estimation  of  (Krobbr  and  Rihbach), 
A.,  ii,  537. 
Pepper,  estimation  of  furfuraldehyde  in 

(Hilobr),  a.,  ii,  185. 
Pepsin  (Pbkelharino),  A.,  i,  411. 
chemical  nature  of  (Friedexthal  and 
Miyamota),  a.,  i,  655. 
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Pepiiiit  estimation  of,   in  gastric  juice 

(Meunier),  a.,  ii,  286. 
Peptinie     aoid    (Pekelhaktko),     A., 

i,  411. 
Peptase  (Bokorny),  A.,  ii,  419. 
Peptie  activity,   method  of  observing 

(Sprioos),  a.,  i,  410. 
Peptone     in     the    urine     (Ito),      A., 
ii,  160. 
action  of,  on  the  pancreas  (Hbrzen 

and  Radzikowbki),  A.,  ii,  614. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (6£RXt),   A., 

ii,  116. 
Witte's,  dissociation  and  combination 
of  (Sollmann),  a.,  i,  512. 
combination  of,  with  fonnaldehyde 
(Sollmann),  A.,  i,  579. 
Perborie  aeid.     See  under  Boron. 
Perohlorio  acid.     See  under  Chlorine. 
Peridotite,  altered,    in    Mysore   (Hol- 
land), A.,  ii,  147. 
Period   of  indvetion    in    the    reaction 
between  chlorine  and  hydrogen  (Mel- 
lor),  T.,  1292 ;  P.,  1902,  170. 
Periodic  acid.     See  Iodic  acid. 
Periodic  classification  of  the  elements 
(BiLTz),  A.,  ii,  201. 
law,  mathematical  expression  of  the 
(Harris),  A.,  ii,  65. 
doubtful  points  in  the  application  of 
the  (Taruoi  and  Checchi),  A., 
i,  203. 
system  and  the  properties  of  inorganic 

compounds  (Locke),  A.,  ii,  497. 
table,  mathematical  expression  of  the 
valency  law  of  the  (Martin),  A., 
ii,  649. 
Peripheral    reflex    secretion     of    the 
pancreas,  mechanism  of  the  so-called 
(Bayliss  and  Starling),  A.,  ii,  275, 
618. 
Peroxides,     function    of,     in     cell-life 
(Chodat  and    Bach),    A.,    ii,   344; 
(Bach    and   Chodat;    Loew),    A., 
ii,  522. 
isoPerinlphocyanic    acid.      See    under 

Cyanic  acid. 
Pcrinilphnric  acids.     See   Caro*s   acid 

and  under  Sulphur. 
Pertungstic  aoid.    See  under  Tungstic 

acid. 
Pervanadic  acid.    See  under  Vanadlc 

acid. 
Petit   grtdxL,    oil   of  (Jeancard    and 

Satie),  a.,  i,  45. 
Petrolevm,  use  of  the  peroxide  calori- 
meter for  (Parr),  A.,  ii,  432. 
Beaumont,  occurrence  of  free  sulphur 
in  (Richardson  and  Wallace),  A., 
ii,  327. 
Galician  (Zalozibcki  and  Frasch), 
A.,  i,  197. 


Petroleum,  Italian  (Balbiano  and  Pal- 
LADiNi),  A.,  ii,  567. 
Pennsylvania,    hydrocarbons    boiling 
above  216"  in  (Mabery),  A.,  i,  738. 
detection  of  defines  in  li^ht  (Bal- 
biano and  Paolini),  A.,  li,  109. 
Petroleuns,  synthesis  of,  and  theory  of 
the   formation    of  (Sabatier  and 
Senderens),  a.,  i,  581. 
specific  heat  of  (Mabery  and  Gold- 
stein), A.,  ii,  549.  . 
Phanerogamio  parasites.    See  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
Phanerogams,  sucrose  in  the  food  reserves 

of  (Bourquelot),  a.,  ii,  420. 
Phase  rule  and  Phases.      See  Equili- 
brium. 
Phellandrene     nitrites,     reduction     of 

(Wallach  and  Bouker),  A.,  i,  725. 
Phellandrenolglycnronic  acid  (Fromm 

and  Hildbbrandt),  A.,  ii,  169. 
Phcllandrium  aquaiicum,  carbohydrates 
in  the  seeds   of  (Chamfskois),   A., 
ii,  282. 
(tf-Phenacetyl  •2:4-diethoxyacetophcnonc 
(Hannach  and  y.  Kobtanegki),  A., 
i,  304. 
4-Phenacyl-8:5-dimethyl-carbexyl- 
amide  and  -isooxasole  and  its  oximo 
(March),  A.,  i,  484. 
Phenacylmeronry  chloride  (Dimroth), 

A.,  i,  851. 
Phenacylnaphthalimidine  and  its  iso- 
meride     and     oxime     (Zink),     A., 
i,  34.  V 

4-Phenacyl-l-phenyl-8:6-dimet]iylpyr- 

aide  (March),  A.,  i,  484. 
Phenanthramides,  8-  and  10-  (Werner), 

A.,  i,  440. 
Phenanthraqoinol.  See  9:10- Dihydroxy- 

phenanthrene. 
Phenanthraquinone  cyanides,  2-  and  3- 
( Werner).  A.,  i,  441. 
nitrate  and  sulphate  (Kehrmann  and 
Mattisson),  a.,  i,  229. 
Phenanthraquinone,    amino-derivatives 
(Werner),  A.,  i,  440. 
bromo-  (Werner),  A.,  i,  629. 
nitro-derivatives  (Werner),  A.,i,  440; 
(Schmidt  and  Kampf),  A.,i,  797. 
Phenanthraquinonecarboxjlic  acids,  2- 

and  3-  (Werner),  A.,  i,  441. 
Phenantkraqoinoneoxime,  benzoyl 

derivative,     compound     of,     with 
phenylcarbimide,  and  methyl  ether 
anhydride  (Pschorr  and  SrOqgk- 
mann),  a.,  i,  684. 
3-nitro-  (Schmidt  and   EjLhpf),  A., 
i,  797. 
S-Phenanthraqninonefnlphonic  add,  its 
salts  and  methyl  ester  (Werner),  A., 
i,  441. 
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Plieiuuiflirasozoniiim  chloride  and  ethyl 

^-oxide  (EsHBHAKN  and  Hsbrmaitn), 

A.,  i,  668. 
ghenanthrene   (Wsbnsb),  A.,  i,  437, 

626. 
Phenaathrene,  2-   and  llO-amino-,  and 
their  benzoyl,  phenylcarbamide,  and 
urethane  deriyatives  (Wbrnea),  A., 
i,  440. 

d-amino-  and  its  isomeride  and  their 
acetyl  derivatiyo  (Wernek),  A., 
i,  440. 

8-amino- and  3-nitro-  (Sohmidt),  A., 
i,  29. 

9-amino-,     and    9:10-€ftamino-,    and 
its   diacetyl   derivatiye   (Pschoar 
and  ScHROTiB),  A.,  i,  672. 
Fhonanthrene-9-oarhozylic  acid  and  its 

ethyl  ester,  azoimide  and  hydrazide 

(PscHORR  and  Sohr5ter),  A.,  i,  672. 
Phenaathrenesnlphonioaoids,  2-,  3-,  and 

10-,  and  their  methyl  esters,  salts,  chlor- 
ides   and    anilides    (Wernbr),    A., 

i.  437. 
Pheiuuithridine  methiodide,  action   of 

idkalis  on  (Piotet  and  Patrt),  A., 

i,  644. 
Phenantliroio   aeids,    2-,    3-   and    10- 

( Werner),  A.,  i,  440. 
d-Phenanthrol  (Psohorr  and  Klein), 

A.,  i,  97. 
8-Phonanthrol,  amino-,  and  its  ethers 

and   acetyl   derivatires,   and   nitro-, 

methyl    ether    of    (Werner),    A., 

i,  438. 
Phenaathrols,  2-,  3-,  and  10-,  and  their 

acetates,  benzoates,  and  ethers  (Wer- 
ner), A.,  i,  438. 
Phenanthrolaiobenieneinlphonie  acids, 

2-  and  3-  (Werner),  A.,  i,  438. 
S-Phcnanthrol^oinone    (Pschorr    and 

Klein),  A.,  i,  97. 
3-Phenanthrozyaoetio  acid  (Werner), 

A.,  i,  438. 
Phenanthryl  cyanides,  2-,  3-,  and  10- 

( Werner),  A.,  i,  440. 
2-Phenaiithr7l  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers 

(Werner),  A.,  i,  628. 
Phenanthrylamines.   See  Phenanthrene, 

amino-derivatives. 
8-Phenaiithryl-phenylearbamide       and 

•nrethane  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  29. 
Phenaione    and    its    methiodide    and 

ethiodide  (Wohlfahrt),  A.,  i,  509. 
Phenaiothione  (Kehrmann  and  Den- 

ouin),  a.,  i,  569. 
PhenaiothicKninm  salts  (Kehruann  and 
VESELi),    A.,    i,     186;    (Aktien- 

OESSLLSOHAFT  FOR  AnILIN- 

Fabrikation),  a.,  i,  496. 
anhydro-S-sulphauilate     (Kehrmann 
and  Vesely),  A.,  i  568. 


Phenaiozone  (Kehrmann  and  Saaobe), 

A.,  i,  285. 
Fhenaiozoiie,    3:5-<ftamino-,    and    its 
diacetyl  derivatiTe  (Kehrmann  and 
Thomas),  A.,  i,  667. 
Phenetidinc  and  its  homologues,  com- 
ponnds  of,   with  ethyl  orthoformate 
(Goldschmidt),  A.,i,  785. 
Phenetole,  critical  constants  and  mole- 
cular complexity  of  (Gute  and  Mal- 
let), A.,  li,  248,  80S. 
Phene^lanenic  compounds  (Michaelis 

and  HiLBENZ),  A.,  i,  413. 
jp-Phenetyl-^'-thiohydantohis,    and   the 
acetyl  deriyative  of  the  labile  form 
and    jy-phenetylthiohydaatoie     aeid 
(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  760. 
Pheno-a-aminop^heptane.resolu  tiott  of, 
into  its  optical  isomeriaes ;  salts  of 
and  its  benzoyl  deriratire  (Kippino 
and    Hunter),  T.,  674;   P.,   1908, 
60. 
Phenoiliiorindiiie         {homofluorinditu) 
(NiBTZKi    and    Slaboszewicz),    A., 
i,  126. 
Phenol,    CgHisO^    from     the     oil    of 

Asarum    eanadense    (Poweb    and 

Lees),  T.,  60 ;  P.,  1901,  210. 
CjoHifOs,      from      phellandrenolgly- 

curonic  acid  (Fromm  and   Hilde- 

brandt),  a.,  ii,  159. 
Phenol,  absorption  spectra  of  (Hartley, 

Dobbie,  and  Lauder),  T.,  933  ;  P., 

1908,  172. 
vapour  pressure  in  the  system,  acetone, 

water,  and  (Sohreinemakebs),  A., 

ii,  243,  880,  599. 
and  indoxyl,  formation  of,  as  inter- 

mediate  metabolic  products,  and  their 

relation  to  glycuronic  acid  excretion 

(Lewin),  A.,  ii,  272 ;  (Mater),  A., 

ii,  520. 
bromide,    trtbromo-    {dlbromobetiseHc 

k€ladibrmnide)  (Lewis),  T.,   1001 ; 

P.,  1902,  177 ;  (Kastle,  Lobven- 

HART,  Speybr,  and  Gilbert),  A., 

i,  211. 
bromides,  derivatlYes  of  (Anbblmino), 

A.,  i,  215. 
Phenol,  0-amino-,  oxidation  products  of 

(Diepoldeb),  a.,  i,  880. 
8-bromo-  and  8-cUoro-2:4:64rinitro- 

(Tijmstba),  a.,  i,  717. 
j^ntochloro-,  oxidation  of  and  trana- 

formation  of,  into  tetrachloroquinone 

(Babbal),  a.,  i,  367. 
3:6-<2tiodo-,  and  its  acetate  (Brbnans), 

A.,  i,  678. 
2:6-<2i-  and  2:4:6-tr»-iodo-,  and  their 

ethers,  and  ^-ffumo-  and  2:6^i-iodo- 

4-nitro-  and  their  ethers  and  acetates 

(Brenans),  a.,  i,  280. 
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Phenoli  |7-nitro-,  action  of  formaldehyde 

on  (BoRSCHX),  A.,  i,  8S6. 
2:4-rftnitro-,  compound  of,  with  4:4'- 
te  tramethykttaminodiphenylmethane 
(Lemoult),  a.,  i,  751. 
^rinitro-.    See  Picric  acid. 
2:SA:6'tetra-        and        penta-miro- 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  442. 
4:6-dtnitro-2-cyano-,    and    ite   deriv- 
atives (Blanksua),  a.,  i,  281. 
o-nitroso-,  and  its  salts  (v.  Baeyer 

and  Knorr),  A.,  i,  766. 
thio-.     See  Phenyl  mercaptan. 
Phenol  compoonds,   bromo-,  action  of 

nitric   acid  on   (Robertson),    T., 

1476 ;  P.,  1906,  189. 
ethers,     unsaturated,     synthesis     of 

(Klaobs),  a.,  i,  609. 
sulphurous  esters  (Badische  Anilin- 

k  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  866. 
Phenols    from    shale  oil    (Gray),  A., 

i,  605. 
action  of  bromine  and   chlorine   on 

(Zincke),  a.,  i,  282  ;  (Zincke  and 

Wiederhold),    a.,   i,    282,    284; 

(Zincke  and  Tripp),  A.,  i,  285  ; 

(ZiNOKE,  SiEBERT,  and  Reinbach), 

A.,  i,  605. 
action  of  chloroform  on  (Auwerb  and 

WiNTERNITZ),  A.,  i,  218. 

quantitative  estcrlfication  and  estima- 
tion of  (Verley  and  B(5lsino),  A., 
ii,  54. 

condensation  of,  with  esters  of  un- 
saturated acids  (Ruhbmann),  T., 
419;  P.,  1902,45. 

compounds  of,  with  organic  oxygen 
compounds,  and  with  pyridine  and 
quinoline  (v.  Baeyer  and  Yilli- 
ger),  a.,  i,  856. 

comnounds  of,  with  sodium  tetra-azodi- 
tolylsulphonate  (Seyewbtz  and 
Biot),  a.,  i,  509. 

iodine  derivatives  of  (Richard),  A., 
i,  280. 
^-Phenols  (AuwBRs),  A.,  i,  146;  (Au-' 
WERS,  Schumann,  and  Broicher), 
A.,  i,  147 ;  (Stephani  ;  Pollak 
and  Solomonica),  A.,  i,  148. 

from  salicylaldehyde  and  salicylic  acid 
(Auwers      and      Huber),      A., 
i,  218. 
^•Phenols,  halogenated,  constitution  of 

oxidation  products  firom  (Auwers  and 

Siqel),  a.,  i,  216. 
Phenols,    list   of.      See   Alcohols   and 

Phenols. 
/9-Phenolnlaetotid6  and  its  tetra-acetyl 

derivative  (Fischer  and  Armstrong), 

A.,  i,  263. 
Phenolglyennmie  aeid,  formation  of,  in 

the  liver  (Smbdxn),  A.,  ii,  677. 


o-Phenolmeronry     hydroxide,    internal 

anhydride  of  (Dimroth),  A.,  i,  849. 
p-Phenolmeroory  oxide  (Dimroth),  A., 

i,  849. 
Phenolphthalein,  titration  with,  in  alco- 
holic solution  (Hirsch),  A.,  ii,  690. 
Phenolphthalein  anhydride.  SeeFluoran. 
Phenolphthalin  as  a  reagent  for  oxydases 

(Kastle  and  Shedd),  A.,  i,  514. 
Phenol-6-snlphonic      aoid,      4-nitro-2- 

amino-,  and  its  salts  and  diazo-com- 

pound  (Badische  Anilin-  k  Soda- 
Fabrik),  A.,  i,  282. 
PhenolBulphuxie  acid,  influence  of  certain 

poisons  on  the   synthesis  of,  in  the 

organism  (Katsuyama),  A.,  ii,  161. 
Phenonaphthaoridine,  and  amino-  and 

its  acetyl  derivative  (Ullmann),  A., 

i,  119. 
l:2-Phenonaphthaoridine,   synthesis   of 

(Ullmann      and      Baezner),      A., 

i,  694. 
Pheno-a-naphthazanthhydrol  salts 

(Werner),  A.,  i,  50. 
Phenonaphthaiothione  (Rehrmann  and 

Denouin),  a.,  i,  569. 
Phenoqninone,  ^«cabromo-     (Kastle, 

Loevenhart,  Speyer,  and  Gilbert), 

A.,  i,  212. 
Phenoxaiine,  Ci3H]o03N2,  and  its  acetyl 

derivative,  from  the  oxidation  of  2- 

amino-3-methoxyphenol(HENRiCH  and 

Rhodius),  a.,  i,  448. 
Phenoxannes,    dinitto-,    formation    of 

(Crocker),  A.,  i,  566. 
Phenozosone,  (2mitro-  and  (diamine-  and 

its   acyl  derivatives  (Hillyer),   A., 

i,  50. 
€-Phenoxyamylphthalimide  (Manasse), 

A.,  i,  851. 
2-Phenoz7-4.6-dimethylpyrimidi]ie  and 

its  compound  with  mercuric  chloride 

(Anoerstein),  a.,  i,  128. 
PhBnozjdiphenylandne     bromide    and 

chloride  (Michaelis  and  Weber),  A., 

i,  515. 
Phenyl  ethers,  o-  and  p-amino-  (Haeuss- 
ERMANN  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  126. 

mercaptan,  4-bromo-2-nitro-,  4-chloro- 
2-nitro-,  and  o-nitro-  (Blanksma), 
A.,  i,  281. 

methyl  selenide  (Pope  and  Neville), 
T.,  1553 ;  P.,  1902,  198. 

th,  m-f  and  jp-tolyl  ethers,  o-nitro-,  and 
their  snlphonie  aeids  and  their  salts, 
and  the  o-amino-derivatives  of  the 
0-  and  m-ethers  (Cook),  A.,  i,  92. 
Phenylaoetie  add,  synthesis  of,  as  a 
lecture  experiment  (Zelinsky),  A., 
i,  675. 

a2oimide  and  hydrazide  of  (Boetzb 
len),  a.,  i,  58. 
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FhMiyUeetie  aeid,   chloromethyl   ester 
(Descud^),  a.,  i,  339. 

ethyl  ester,  action  of  sodium  benz- 
amide  on  (Titherley),  T.,  1531 ; 
P.,  1908,  187. 
FlieiijlaMtio  aeid»  amide,  and  nitrile, 
p-chloro-,  compounds  of  with  aro- 
matic amines  (v.  Walther  and 
Rabtze),  a.,  i,  466. 

isonitro-,  ethyl  sodium  salt  (WiSLi- 
CENV8  and  Endrbs),  A.,  i,  541. 
Phenylaoetie-benioie    add,    methylene 

ester  (DbscudA),  A.,  i,  339. 
JNT-PhMiylaoetimiiio-eUiyl  ether  hydro- 
chloride (Lander),  T.,  597 ;  P.,  1902, 

73. 
Phenylaeetone.      See    Benzyl    methyl 

ketone. 
Phenylaoetonitrile  {benzyl  cyanide),  iso- 

nitro-,  and  its  salts  (Wislioenus  and 

Endres),  a.,  i,  541. 
Phenylaeetylaoetophenone,  condensation 

of,  with  resorcinol  (BItlow  and  Gko- 

towsky),  a.,  i,  484. 
Phenylaee^l-o-aminoaeetophenone 

(CampsX  a.,  i,  178. 
Phenylaeetylene,  action  of  alkyl  diazo- 

acetates  on(BucHNERand  Lehmann), 

A.,  i,  236. 
Pheaylaoetylene-methyl-  and  -^riehloro- 

methyl-oarbinol  (Moureu  and  Des- 

M0T8),  A.,  i,  289. 
Phenyl  acetyl  nitrogen  chloride,  chloro- 

bromonitro-  and  bromonitro-derivatives 

of  (Orton),  T.,  497,  503;  P.,  1902, 

59,  73. 
Phenylacridine  methiodide  and  its  di- 

iodide  (Decker,  Hock,  and  Djiwon- 

8KT),  A.,  i,  830. 
^-Phenylaerylic   add.      See    Cinnamic 

acid. 
Phenylalanine,  separation  of,  fromaroino- 

acids  (SoHULZB  and  Winterstein), 

A.,  i,  613. 
6-PheByl-2-mo]io-  and  -di-alkyl-amino- 

S-methylphenonaphthacridines,     and 

their   dihydro-compounds    and   salts 

(Ullmann,       Bozenbamd,       MtJHL 

HAUBER,       and       Grethbr),       A. 

i,  241. 
6-Phenyl-2-mono-   and   -di^alkylamino 

phenonaphthMridines  and  their  di 

hydro-compounds  and  salts  (Ullmann, 

^zxNBAND,  MOhlhauser,  and  Qre 

thxr),  a.,  i,  241. 
PhenylallophMiic  aeid,  m-  and  p-nitro 

ethyl  esters  (Piokard,  Allen,  Bowd 

LER,  and  Carter),  T.,  1569. 
Phony laniiBO-.    See  Anilino-. 
Phenykfiaminophenaiine,   amino-   (Si- 

XTSKi     and      Slaboszewics),      A., 

i,  126. 


i3-Phonyl-/9-aBiylene    (Klages),   A.,   i, 

668. 
Phenyl-j)-t9oamylphenyliodoniiim    aalta 

(WiLLGERODT   and   Dammann),   a., 

i,  19. 
4-Phonyl-5-aniltriAiolono  S-disnlphide, 

and  -8-thiol  and  its  ethers  and  potass- 
ium salt  (Busch  and    Ulmer),   A., 

i.  575. 
Phonyl-arseniouf   and   -artenic    mtHdm, 

esters  (Michaelis  and  Fromm),  A., 

i,  411. 
Phonylarsine  (Palmer  and  Dehn).  A., 

i,  87. 
Phenylauramine  and  its  hydriodide  and 

methiodides  (Graebe),  A.,  i,  683. 
2-Phonyl-4'-tiiniinobenione,  deriyatiTes 

of  (Rosenstiehl  and  Suais),  A.,i,406. 

Phenylaioaootaldozimo,    alkylation    of 

(Bamberger  and  Frei),  A.,  i,  324. 

and  its  chloro-,  benzoyl  and  phenyl- 
carbamide  derivatiYe6(BAMBBBGSR), 
A.,  i,  246,  321,  577 ;  (Bamberokr 
and  Grob),  A.,  i,  247 ;  (Bambssoes 
andFREi),A.,i,248;  (Voswinckel), 
A.,  i,  821. 

and  its  ^-chloro-,   acetyl  and  pteiyl 
derivatives,   constitution    of   (Vos- 
winckel),  a.,  i,  844. 
Phon^laioacotoacotic  acid,  ethyl  ester, 

action  of  diazobenzene  on  (Bambbrgrb 

and  Wheelwright),  A.,  i,  406. 
Phonylaioacotylaootone  and  its  nitit>- 

derivatives  (Bt^LOW  and  Schlottbr- 

beck),  a.,  i,  649. 
Phenylaioaoctyl-;7-nitEobonBoyiaeotie 

add,  ethyl  ester  (BuLOW  and  Hailer), 

A.,i,  327. 
Phenyl-aio-     and      -hydraio-alkylald- 

ozimos  (Bamberger  and  Frxi),  A., 

i,  404. 
Phonylaso-amino-    and    -mothyUaiino- 

orotonio  adds,  ethyl  esters  (Prager), 

A.,  i,  64,  578. 
Phenylaiobenioyl^T'-nitrobeniojrlMotie 

acid,  ethyl  ester  (B&Low  and  Uailsr), 

A.,  i,  327. 
PhcnylaiodibenioyUcetic    add,    ethyl 

ester  (BClow  and  Hailer),  A.,  i,  327. 
Phenylaio-l:2-dikotopentaaiethy]«no 

(Dieckmann),  a.,  i,  787. 
Phonylasodiozydiasinccarbozylie   aeid, 

ethyl     ester,    synthesis    of    (Joyjt- 

80H1T8CH),  A.,  i,  202. 
Phonylaioethylidonenitronic  acid, 

methyl  ester  and  its  chloro-deriYatlTCfl 

(Bamberger),    A.,    i,    246;    (Bam- 

beroer  and  Grob),  A.,  i,  247 ;  (Bam- 
berger and  Frei),  A.,  i,  248. 
Phcnylaio-m-nitEobcnioylacotic     add, 

ethyl  ester  (Bt^LOW  and  Hailbr),  A., 

i,  327. 
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a-Phenylaio-S-nitropheiiylpenta&e-S-ol- 

/S-oneoarboxylio    aeidC    ethyl    ester 

(Praokr),  a.,  i,  578. 
a-Phenylaio-S-p-oitrophenylpentaae-iB- 

one-od-olide  (Pkaoer),  A.,  i,  578. 
PluoiyUioxjfteetaldoziiiiA,        ^-chloro- 

(Bambbrobr  and  6rob),  A.,  i,  248. 
PhenylaiO'.    See  also  Benzeneazo-. 
1-PhenyIbemiminoaiole   and   its   salts 

(FiscHSR,   RiOAUD,  and  Kopp),  A., 

i,  188. 
iV-Plienylbeniimino-ethers     (Lakder), 

T.,  598;  P.,  1902,72. 
^•Plienyl-a-benioylacetoaoetie  aoid, 

ethyl  ester  (Hailer  and  Bulow),  A., 

i,  827. 
a-Phenyl-Y-beniyl-Aft-orotonolactone 

(Thiele  and  Straus),  A.,  i,  158. 
1  -Phenylbeniylidenepyrrole        (  Feist, 

WiDMER,  and  Sakowitsch),  A.,  i,491 
PhenylbeiiByliiiethvlallylaiiimoniiim 

salts,  isomeric  (Uantzsch  and  Horn) 

A.,  i,  277. 
Phenylbeniyl-^-thiohydaatoin,    consti 

tution  of  (Wheeler  and  Johnson) 

A.,  i,  761. 
Phenylbiaret,    o-,    m-,    and    ^-nitro- 

(PicKARD,    Allen,    Bowdler,    and 

Carter),  T.,  1568. 
PhenylbromomaloiiiA  aoid,  ethyl  ester 

(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  761. 
4-Plienyl-bTomo-      and      -hydro-nraoil 

(Fischer  and  Robdbb),  A.,  i,  124. 
a-Phenylbvta-Aft^Y-diene  (Doebner),  A., 

i,  699. 
oZ/oPhenylbutadiene  and  its  polymerlde 
(LiEBRRMANN    and    Ruber),    A., 
i,  669. 

and   its  tetiabromide  (Klaqbb),  A., 
i,  669. 
a-Pb6nyl-/9-butylene  and  its  dibromide 

(Klaoes),  a.,  i,  669. 
iB-Phenyl-ZB-bntylene        and        p-iodo- 

(Rlaoes),  a.,  i,  667. 
Vhjtnjl'p'tert,  butylphenyliodoninm 

salts  (Willoerodt  and  Rampaoher), 

A.,  i,  19. 
7-P]ienylbutyronitrilo,  a-chloro-iS^-  di- 

bromo-    (Thiele   and  Salzberoer), 

A.,  i.  157. 
Phe&ylMurbimide    {phenyl    iaoeyanaU), 

action  of,  on  esters  of  some  hydroxy- 

acids  (Lamblino),  A.,  i,  537,  603,  756. 
PhenylearboJEyMonitio  Mid,  ethyl  ester 

(RUHBMANN),T.,  1214;  p.,  190S,  181. 
Pbenyl-a-ehloroaeetio     aoid,    jp-chloro- 

(y.  Walther  and  Raxtze),  A.,  i,  466. 
a-Phenyl^-ehlorooini&amonitoile,  and  p- 

nitro-  (v.  Walther  and  Rajbtze),  A., 

i,  467. 
PhenyleUoromethylMieoamplLor  (Foes- 

ter),  p.,  1908,  287. 


Phenyleianamio  aeid,  esters  (Bakvnin), 

A.,i,370. 
Phenyl-erotononitrilo  and  -A^-erotono- 

lactone  and  its  isomeride  (Thiele  and 

Salzberoer),  A.,  i,  157. 
l-Phenyl-g-^-ctunylimlnoTaiithide 

(Tsohuoaeff),  a.,  1,  606. 
a-P]ienyl-77-diamylthiolbQtane-a-al 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  221. 
Pbenyldiaaiiylmetbaiie      (Feuerstein 

and  Lipp),  A.,  i,  768. 
Phenyldiaiometbaae    (Hantzsgh    and 

Lehmann),  a.,  i,  325. 
a-P]ienyl-/3-6-diaso-8-methozycianaiiiie 

acid    (Psghorr    and    Seydel),   A., 

1,97. 
a-Phonyl-ry-dibeniylsnlphonebntane-a- 

al  (Posner),  A.,  i,  221. 
Phenyldioarbylamine,  combination    of, 

with  primary  amines,  and  with  sul- 

phor,  and  its  oxidation  (Saban^ff, 

Rakowsky,  and  Prosin),  A.,  i,  604. 
Phenyldi-^-oomylartenio       compounds 

(MicHABLis  and  Rotter),  A.,  i,  623. 
Phenyldiethylanenio  compounds 

(MiOHAELis  and  Ulrich),  A.,  i,  412. 
Phenyldihydrophenaiine    (Kehrmann, 

Becker,  and  Capatina),  A.,  i,  670. 
4-Phenyldlhydro-2-pioolone      and      its 

-5-oarbozylio     aoid    (Knoevenaoel 

and  Brunswig),  A.,  i,  641. 
Phenyldihydropinene,       synthesis      of 

(Konowaloff),  a.,  i,  386. 
5-Pheayl-2-dimet]iylaiiiino-3-m6thyl- 

pheno-o/S-naphtliMridine  (Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  500. 
Phftnyldimothyk^taminophenotolaio- 

oxoniom    chloride    (Mohlau,  Klim- 

MER,  and  Kahl),  A.,  i,  840. 
l-PlLftnyl-4-dimethylhydroiiraoil  (Slim- 
mer), A.,  i,  207. 
5-Phenyl-8:5-dimethylpheiLonaphth- 

aoridol,  2-amino-,  and  its  acetyl  de- 
rivative (Ullmann,  Raooyitza,  and 

Rozenband),  a.,  i,  240. 
l-Phe&yl-8 : 6-dimeti)ylpyraxole-4-aoetic 

aoid  and  its  methyl  ester  and  copper 

salt  (March),  A.,  i,  706. 
l-Ph6]iyl-8:6-dimethylpyraiole-4-a-  and 

.jS-propionie  aoidi  (MARCH),A.,i,706. 
l-Fh6nTl-2:8-dim6thyl-5-pyraiolo]ie  and 

its    derivatiYes,  compounds    of,  with 

methyl  aminohydroxybenzoates  (Ein- 

horn),  a.,  i,  497. 
l-Pbei^l-ftS-dimethylpyraiolone,       5- 
thio-  (MiCHAELis),  A.,  i,  120. 

See  also  Antipyrine,  thio-. 
l-Plie&yl-3:6-dim0thylpTrrol6-8-Mrb- 

ozyUo  aoid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Fxist), 

A.,  i,  489. 
1  -Pli6ayI-8:4-di]ii6thyl-temicarbaiide 

and  -nrMolo  (Busoh),  A.,  i,  501. 
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l-Phe]i7l-2:7-dimethylzaatheii  (Fsiter- 

8TBIN  and  Lipp),  A.,  i,  769. 
Phenyldi-jf-tolylarseiiio         compoiuids 

(MiOHAELis  and  Lautbrwald),  A., 

i,  519. 
8-PlLen7l-8:6-di.;?-tolyltetrah3rdTO-l:4- 

pyrone(GoLD8CHMii5DT  and  KbczmaA), 

A.,i,41. 
Phe&yldi-m-zjlyUurMiiio       componnds 

(MioHAELis  and  Rotter),  A.,  i,  522. 
p-Th^njltnwiitLndnodi'p-tYdoTQbeiiMjl 

cyanide  (v.  Walther  and  Raetzb), 

A.,  i,  467. 
Pheiiylenediaiiiine    nitrate,    action    of 

alnminium  chloride  on  (Gabutti),  A., 

i,  812. 
fTi-Phenylenediaiiiine,    methylation     of 

(Morgan),  T.,  655;  P.,  1906,  87. 
m-Phenylenediamine,  2:5-(2ichloro-,  and 
its  acyl  derivatiyes,  and  the  action 
of  diazonium  salts  on  (Morgan  and 
Norman),  T.,  1882;  P.,  1902, 
185. 

4:6-€ftnitro-  (Blanksiia  and  Meerum 
Terwoot),  a.,  i,  715. 

nitroBo-  (Taubbr  and  Waldbr),  A., 
i,  118. 
^•Phenylenediunine,    chloro-,    and  its 

salts,    and    diacetyl    and  dibenzoyl 

derivatives  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  442. 
m-Phenyleneduunine-d-oarbozylio  acid, 

8-chloro-.     See  Benzoic  acid,  2-chloro- 

4:5-<2iamino.. 
Tn-Phenylenediearbylamine,      and     p- 

PhenylenediearbyluniBe  and  its  tetra- 

bromide  (Eaufler^,  A.,  i,  278. 
j^-PhenylenediimiiM  hydrobromide   and 

2:6-€fibromo>(JACK80N  and  Calhane), 

A.,  i.  645. 
f/i-Phenylene-lsS-dimethyliinitroamine, 

2:4:6-Mnitro-  (Blanksma  and  Mee- 
rum Terwoot),  A.,  i,  715. 
PhenylothenylanilaiLtlmuiilie    anhydr- 
ide (V.  NiEMENTOWSKi),  A.,  i,  614. 

Phenylethsnyldianthraiiilic    aoid    and 

anhydride,  and  their  salts  (v.  Niemen- 
TOWSKi),  A.,  i,  614. 

Phenylethenylhydraiidine  audits  hydro- 
chloride and  p-chloro'derivative,  con- 
stitution of  (Voswinckbl),  a., 
i,  844. 

a-Phenyl-a-ethoxy-ZS-nitro-fnono-  and 
•^t-bromo6t]Lanes,o-  andp-nitro-(FLtyR- 
schbim),  a.,  i,  671. 

/9-Ph«iylsthylamiiie  and  its  hydrobrom- 
ide and  compounds  with  metallic 
haloids  (Jordan),  A.,  i,  58. 

jB-Phenylethylearbuiiie  add,  ethyl  ester 
(Jordan),  A.,  i,  58. 

PhMiTlethylenedisulphoiie.  di-p-hTomo- 
and  di-;9-chloro-  (Trooer  and  Bitddb), 
A.,  i,  776. 


if'-PhsnylethyleiMphMiyliifhiobimt 

(Whbeler  and  Mebrum),  A.,  i,  538. 
7-Ph6iiyl-7-ethylidenepyT0tartarie  aeid 

and  its  salts  (Stobbe  and  Niedenzu), 

A.,  i,  460. 
2-PheiLyM-6thyli]idols     and    5-chlon>> 

(Farbenfabrikbn  torm.  F.  Bater 

&Co.),  A.,i,  493. 
7-Pheiiyl-7-ethyl-itaeoiiio  aeid  and  -ud- 

itaoonifl  aeid  and  their  calcium  salts 

(Stobbe  and  Niedenzu),  A.,  i,  460. 
Phenyl  ethyl  ketone  and  its  semicarb- 

azone  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
Phenylethylmereaptole  (Blank8Ma),A., 

i,  282. 
Phenylethyliithioearbamic  aeid,  ammon- 
ium salt  (DelI^pikb),  a.,  i,  702. 
Phenyl  fonnaiyl   ketone  (BAMBERasR 

and  Witter),  A.,  i,  406. 
Phenyl-galaetoeide-     and    -glneoaido- 

galaototaBone   (Fischer    and   Arm- 
strong), A.,  i,  746. 
/9-Phenylglutaoonie  anhydride  (Buch- 

NERand  Schroder),  A.,  i,  319. 
jB-Phenylglntanuul,    j9-nitro-   (Avbry 

and  Beans),  A.,  i,  679. 
/3-PhenylgIntaranilie  aeid(VoRLAKDBR), 

A.,  i,  810. 
iS-Phenylglataranilie  aeid,   m-  and  p- 

nitro-  (Avert  and  Gere  ;  Avert  and 

Beans),  A.,  i,  679. 
a-Phenylglntarie  aeid  and  its  salts  and 

7-acetyl  derivative(FiCHTERand  Merc- 
kens),  A.,  i,  160. 
jB-Phen^lglutarie  aeid  and  its  imide  and 

semipiperidide      (Yorlander),     A., 

i,  810. 
jB-Phenylglntarie  aeid,  p-mano-  and 
2:4-ai-amino-,  o-  and  pftumo-  and 
2:4-<2t-nitro-,  and  2-nitro-4-amino-, 
and  their  methyl  esters  (Sohboxtbr 
and  Mebrwein),  A.,  i,  544. 

and  its  salts  and  anhydride,  m-nitro- 
( Avert  and  Gere),  A.,  i,  679. 

and    its   salts,    dimethyl    ester,  and 
anhydride,    j9-nitro-   (Avert    and 
Beans),  A.,  i,  679. 
Phenylglyeine,   azo-dyes  firom   (Mai), 

A.,  i,  250. 
Phenylglyeine-o-earbexylie  aeid  (Yor- 
lander  and  V.  SoHiLLiKo),    A., 

i,  94  ;  (FaRBWERKB  V0RM.Mxii9TBB, 

Lucius,  k  BRthriNo),  A.,  i,  867. 

acyl  derivatives  and  their  esters  (Yor- 
lander, MuMME,  and  Wangbrin), 
A.,  i,  454. 

J\r-alkyl  derivatives  of,  and  their  esters 
(YORLAKDXR    and     Mumxb),    a., 
i,  451. 
Phenylglyeine-o-earboxylie  aeid,  ethyl 

esters    (Ghemischb     Fabeik     vok 

Hetden),  a.,  i,  289. 
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Plienylglyeine-o  ouboi^Uo  Mid,diethyl 
ester,  action  of  chlorocarbonates  on 

(FaRBWBBK*  MUHLHEIM   VOBM.  A. 

Leonhardt  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  456. 
acyl  derivatives  of  (Badihche  Amilin- 

k  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  452. 
triethyl  ester  (Badische  Anilin-  k 
Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  452. 
Phenylglyoine-o-earbozylio  aeid^nitroso- 
(VoRLANDER  and  V.  Schilling), 
A.,  1,451. 
and  its  diethyl  ester  (VoRLAimBR, 
MuMMS,  and    Wangsrin),  A., 
i,  454. 
FheaylglyoiBahydroxamio  aoid  and  its 
sodium   salt   and    acetyl    derivative 
(PicKARD,    Allkn,    Bowoler,    and 
Carter),  T.,  1574. 
FheaTlgly^Uio  aeid,  phenylurethane  of, 

and  its  salts  (Lamblikg),  A.,  i,  587. 
Fhenylglyozime,  ^-bromo-  and  jiT-chloro- 

(Collet),  A.,  i,  625. 
Phenyl   gronp,    migration    of  the,   in 
styrene  and  its  derivatives  (Tiffen- 
eau),  a.,  i,  666. 
aPheayl-a-heptinyl   alcohol  (Moureu 

and  Desmots),  A.,  i,  289. 
i9-Phaayl-i9-i8oheptyle]ie  (Klaoes),  A., 

i,  668. 
Phenylcyc/ohezane  and  its  derivatives 

(Kursanoff),  a.,  i,  20. 
Phenyk^c^ohoxaae,    ^-nitro-,     and    p- 
amino-    and   its    salts   and  acetyl 
derivative  (Kursanoff),  A.,  i,  20. 
See  also  Hexamethyl  benzene. 
Phenylhydantonitrile     (Klaoes),     A., 

i,  855. 

PhoaylhydruiBe,  action  of,  on  acylthio- 

carbamic  and  acyliminothiocarbonio 

esters  (Wheeler  and  Bbabdsley), 

A.,i,502. 

action   of  formaldehyde    on    (Gold- 

SCHMIDT),  A.,  i,  716. 
biological  character  of  (Lewin),  A., 
i,  67  ;  ii,  160. 
Pheaylhydnudne,      4:6-<2uiitro-2-cyano- 

(Blankbma),  a.,  i,  281. 
Phenylhydruine-p-snlphonio  acid,  addi- 
tive compoandti  of,   with   aldehydes 
(BiLTz,  MAn£,  and  Sieden),  A.,  i,571. 
Phenylhydruoaoetaldozime     and     its 
chloro-derivatives    and  their   hydro- 
chlorides (Bamberger).  A.,  i,  246, 
577  ;   (Bamberger  ana  Grob),   A., 
i,  247;  (Bamberger  and  Frei),  A., 
i,  248,  404. 
Phoaylhydraioaeetaldozimo,  p-chloro-, 
constitution    of   (Yoswinokel),    A., 
i,  844. 
PhonylhydraionM,  electrolytic  reduction 
of,    in  sulphuric    acid    (Tafsl  and 
Pfsffermann),  a.,  i,  498. 
LXXXII.  ii. 


S-PhenyM-hydrindono-S'^ootoUetoiie 

and  its  seniicarbazone  (Stobbe   and 

Viewio),  a.,  i,  542. 
PhanTlhydrozyoarbamide  and  its  methyl 

and  ethyl  derivatives  (Francesconi 

and  Parrozzani),  A.,  i,  140. 
Phenylhydrozylamine,  8:5-<;?tnitro- 

(Cohen  and  Dakin),  T.,  29;  P., 
1901,  214. 

4:6-fi{tDitro-2-cyano-  (Blanksma),  A., 
i,  281. 

nitroso-,  affinity  constant  of  (Hantzsch 
and  Buchner),  A.,  i,  209. 
Phenylhydrozymethyleneeaaphor 

(Forster),  p.,  1902,  237. 
Phenylhydiozyozaniide  and  o-,  m-,  and 

^nitro-,  and  their  salts  and  acetyl 

derivatives  (Pickard,  Allen,  Bowd- 

LER,  and  Carter),  T.,  1567  ;  P.,  19<MI» 

197. 
Phenyliminoboniophenoiie  and  its  salts, 

constitution  of  (Graebe),  A.,  i,  688. 
PhenyliminoquinoiiediaBoiniide 

(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  324. 
3-Pheaylindole,    and    its   5-chloro-,   5- 

mono*    and     l:5-di-methyl-,    and    5- 

methyl- 1  -ethyl -derivatives    (  Fa  rben- 

FABRIKEN  VORM.    F.    BAYBR   k    CO.), 

A.,  i,  493. 

S-Phenyl-l-indoae-S-aeetio  aeid  and  its 
salts,  semicarbazone,  and  ethyl  ester 
(Stobbb  and  Viewig),  A.,  i,  542. 

lO-Phenyl-i^-indophonaiiae  (Buraczsw- 
SKI  and  March LEWSKI),  A.,  i,  121. 

PheByl^tiodonitrophonyUodoaiiim  hydr- 
oxide and  salts,  iodonitro-  (Will- 
GBRODT  and  Ernst),  A.,  i,  18. 

(^-Phenylitamalic  aeid,-  aiXU  (Kreutz), 
A.,  i,  463. 

FhenTlleaeaiiraiiiiiie,  ihuitro-  (Gutot 
and  Grandbrye),  A.,  i,  398. 

4-PhenyllntidiBedioarbozylie  aoid,  p- 
chloro-  and  its  ethyl  ester  and  dihydro- 
compound  (v.  Walthbr  and  Rabtze), 
A.,  1,  467. 

Pheii:rl-9;4-lntidylAlkiao,  j9-amino-  and 
v-nitro-,  and  their  salts  (Knick),  A., 
1,  825. 

jS-Phanylmaltooido  (Fischer  and  Arm- 
strong), A.,  i,  746. 

Phenvlmaltosaiono,  p-bromo-  (Fischer 
and  Armstrong),  A.,  i,  745. 

PhenTlnielibiosaiOBe,ii-bromo-  (Fiscbbb 
and  Armstrong),  A.,  i,  746. 

Pheajrlmeroanr  acetate  and  ohloride,  and 
their  o-  and  p-amino-derivatives  and 
o-nitro-  of  the  chloride  (Dimboth), 
A.,  i,  656 ;  (Pbsci),  A.,  i,  849. 

Phoaylmotha]ieliii-8:4-and-8:5-diflMChyl« 
pyrrole-8-oarbox7Uo  aeida,  ethvl  esters 
and  nitro-derivatives  (Fbist,  Widmer, 
and  Sakowitsch),  A.,  i,  490. 
65 
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6-Fheii^M0-met]L7laeridme  toluene* 
sulphinate  (Uamtzsch  and  Horn),  A., 
i,  812. 

l-Fhenyl-S-meUiylbeniuiiiiiaioleol  (Fis- 
cher, RiQAUD,  and  Kopp),  A.,  i,  188. 

a-Phenyl-y-methyl-ay-bntadiene  (Kla- 
GES),  A.,  i,  669. 

6-FlieB7l-8-metli7l-5:12-dih7dropheiio- 
naphthacridine,  2-amino-  (Ullmann, 
Raooyitza,    and    Rozsnband),    A., 
i,  240. 

PhenylmaUiyletlieiiylhydrasidine,  con- 
stitution of  (VoswiNCKEL),  A.,  i,  845. 

Fhenylmetliyletliylbydantoia  (Slih- 
mek),  a.,  i,  207. 

S-Phenyl-S-metliylltLrfaraii  and  ita  -8:4- 
dicarbozylic  acid  (Buchmeb  and 
Schroder),  A.,  i,  319. 

Fhenylmethylglyoine,  azo-dyes  from 
(Mai),  a.,  i,  249. 

6-Pheiiyl-8-met]iylcyc^liezaBe-8-oM- 
one-4:6-dioarboxylio     aeid,    isomeric 
ethyl   esters  (Kabe  and  Elze),   A., 
i,  710. 

2-Pbenyl-l-metbyliiidole,  5-chloro- 

(Farbenfabriken  vorh.  F.  Bater 
&  Co.),  a.,  i,  493. 

Fbenylmetbylmereaptole,  4-bromo-2- 
nitro-,  4-chloro-2-nitro-,  and  p-nitro- 
(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  282. 

Fhenylmetbylnitroamine,  2:4:6-  and 
4:2:6-bromo6?mitro-,  and  2:6:4-  and 
2:4:6-(£ibromonitro-  (Blamksma),  A., 
i,  600. 

«-FheByl-'y-methyI-a'y-pentadiene  ( Kla- 
oes),  a.,  i,  669. 

6-Fbenyl-8-metliylpbe]io-a/9-napbtb- 

aeridine,  2* amino-  (Ullmakn), 
A.,  i,  499. 
and  its  salts  and  their  acetyl  deriva- 
tives (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  65  ;  (Ull- 
MANN,  Racoyitza,  and  Rozen- 
band),  a.,  i,  240. 
and  m-nitro-,  and  the  acetyl  deriva- 
tire  of  the  amino-compouud  (ITll- 
mann),  a.,  i,  56  ;  (Ullmann, 
Racoyitza,  and  Rozenband),  A., 
i,  240. 

/9-Phe&yl-/9-methyl-i3-p]Mnyletbyl 
phenyl  ketone,  thio-  (Posner),  A., 
1,  297. 

Fhenylmeth^lpropyloarbinol  and  its 
chloro-denvative  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  668. 

l-Fhenyl-8-methyljpyraiole,  5 -chloro-4 • 
bromo-,  methiodide  of  (Michaelis  and 
Bindewald),  a.,  i,  817. 

3-Ph6nyl-6-methylpymole-l  -earbozyl- 
amide  (Posner),  A.,  i,  83. 

l-Phenyl-S-methylpyraiolone,  condensa- 
tion of,  with  p-nitroso-dimethyl-  and 
-diethyl -aniline  (Sachs  and  Bar- 
schall),  a.,  i,  503. 


8-Phenyl-5-methyl-pyridmii]iiB,    >pyxid- 

aiinone,    and   -pyridaione,  and  the 

salts  and   6-chloro-deiivatiTe   of  the 

pyridazine  (Oppenheim),  A.,  i,  187. 
S-PheBTl-S-methylpyridine,    action    of 
aldehydes    on    (Thorausch),    A., 
i,  234  ;  (Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  827. 

action  of  p-tolualdehyde  on  (Dierio), 
A.,  i,  826. 
2-PheByl'4niethy]pyTimidiiLe    and    its 

salts  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  499. 
4-PheByl-6-nieihyl-l:8-pyrone-5-earb- 

oxyUo  aeid  and  3-bromo-,  ethyl  esters 

(Buchner  and  Schroder),  A.,  i,  819. 
8'Phenyl-6-methylpyrrole,  4-acyl  deriYa- 

tives,  and  -4-oarbozylio  aeid  and  its 

ethyl  ester  (Knorr  and  Lance),  A., 

i,  821. 
PheayUnethylselenetiiie  salts,  d-  and  I- 

(Pope  and  Nbyillb),  T.,  1563  ;  P., 

1908,  198. 
6-Phenyl-j9-methyl-2-stilbatole  and  >2- 

■tilbatoline  and  their  salts  (Doric), 

A.,  i,  827. 
s-Phenylmethylsncoinio   aeid    and    its 

salts    (Ruhemann),    T.,    1216;    P., 

1902,  181. 
6-PheiiyMO-nieihylihioaeiidol  and   its 

phenyl  ether  (Hantzsch  and  Horn), 

A.,  i,  311. 
Phenyhnethyl^ithiocarbamiA  Mid,  am- 
monium     salt      (Del^pinb),      a., 

i,  702. 
l-Phenyl-8-metbyl-5-thiometliyl- 

pyraiole(MicHASLi8and  Bindewald), 

A.,  i,  317. 
l-Phenyl-2-methyl-2:6-ihiopyTaiole  and 

its  derivatives  (Michaelis  and  Binde- 
wald), A.,  i,  317. 
l-Phenyl-6-methyl-l:2:8-triaiole  and  its 

-4-earbozylie  aoid  and  ita  salts  and 

eaters  (Dimroth),  A.,  i,  403. 
l-Phenyl-5-methyM:2:4-triaB0le  S-mer- 

captan  (Wheeler  and  Bbard8LXY), 

A.,  i,  503. 
2-Phenylnaphtlialeiie-  liT-diearboxylie 

aoid   and   anhydride    (Qraxbb    and 

Gnehm),  a.,  i,  679. 
Phenyl  naphthalidomethyl  Intone  and 

its  oxime,    pheoylhydrazone,   metbYl 

ester,  and  ozamino-ozime  anhydride 

(Zink),  a.,  i,  34. 
Phenyl-fl-naphihylamine-B-ralphoiiie 

aoid   (Badisohe   Aniun-   &   Soda- 

Fabrik),  a.,  i,  91. 
Phenyl-a-naphihylmethyl  bromide, -aott- 

amide,  -beniamide,  -tliioearbamidM, 

and  -thioearbimide   (Wheeler   and 

Jamibson),  a.,  i,  762. 
Phenyl-a-naphthylmethylplisnylMmi- 

tliioearbaiide(WHXELBB  and  Jam  is- 

SON),  A.,  i,  763. 
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Fhenylnitroaminei   affinity  constant  of 

(Hantzsch  and  Buchker),  A.,  i,  209. 
Phenyliiitrocinnainie      aeids,       esters 

(Bakunin),  a.,  i,  870. 
G-Fhenyi-o-nitro-S'/S-livdroxyplienethyl' 

pyridine  and  its  salts  (Thorauscu), 

A.,  i,  285. 
Fhenylnitrotoainijie,       2:4:6-^nbronio- 

(Hantzsch  and  Pohl),  A.,  i,  843. 
Plienyluonitrofoglyoine,    ethyl     ester, 

synthesis    of    (Jovitschitsch),    A., 

i,  202. 
6-Flienyl-2-o-  and  -m-nitrostilbaiole  and 

their  salts  (Thorausoh),  A.,  i,  234. 
a-Fhenyl-)3-ootinyl     alcohol    (Moureit 

and  Dksmots),  A.,  i,  289. 
Phenylozamio   aeid,    o-   and  ji-nitro-, 

ethyl  esters  (Pickard,  Allen,  Bowd- 

LER,  and  Carter),  T.,  1568. 
2-Flienyloxaiolidiiie   and  its   3-methyl 

and  8-isobu1^1  derivatire  (Knorr  and 

Matthes),  a.,  i,  56. 
Phenyloxyarsinodiaryloarboxylie  adds 

(MicHAELis),  A.,  i,  520. 
Phenylparaeoaie    aoid,    resolution    of, 

into  its  active  isomerides,  and  their 

salts  (Krexjtz),  A.,  i,  462. 
Plieiiyl-2-pheBanthrylamine  (Wbrksr), 

A.,  i,  440. 
Phenylphenonaplitliaoridine  derivatives 

(Ullmann),  a.,  i,  66,  66,  499,  500 ; 

(Uluiann,  Racovitza,  and  Rozen- 

BAND  ;         UlLMAMIT,         RoZENBAND, 

HOhlhauber,    and   Gretheb),    A., 

i,  240. 
Fhenylphmiyl-.    See  Diphenyl-. 
Phenylphthalamio  aoid,  nitroso-deriva- 

tive  of   (KuHARA  and  Fukui),   A., 

i,  86. 
PhenTlphthalimideB,  «•  and  a-  (Kuhara 

and  Fukui),  A.,  i,  34. 
Phenyl-S-plAOlylalkine.  See  )3-Hydroxy- 

/9-phenyl'2-ethylpyridine. 
6-Fh0nyl-2-pioolyl-i)-]iitrophenylalkine. 

See       /9-Hydrozy-)3-phenyl-2-ethyl-6- 

phenylpyridine,  j»-nitro-. 
6-Flienyl-2-piperoiiylalkidi]ie    and    its 

salts  (Thobausch),  A.,  i,  234. 
iS-Phenylpropaldeliyde  and  its  semicarb- 

azone  (Tiffxneau),  A.,  i,  433. 
a-PhenTlpropane-aaY-triearbozylic  aeid, 

ethyl  ester  (Fighter  and  Merckeks), 

A.,  i,  160. 
Phenylpropiolie    aeld,    preparation    of 

(Michael),  A.,  i,  82. 
PhenTlpropionie    aeid,    azoimide    and 

hydrazide  of  (Jordan),  A.,  i,  57. 
iS-Piieiiylpropionie  acid  (hydrocinnamic 

acid)  salts  (Michael),  A.,  i,  33. 
Phenyl  propionyl  aitrogea  bromide  and 

chloride,  Dromo-derivatives  of  (Chatt- 

away),  T.,  816  ;  P.,  1908,  113. 


Phenyl  propionyl  nitrogen  bromide  and 

chloride,  chloro-derivatives  of  (Chatt- 
away),  T.,  639  ;  P.,  1900,  64. 

Phenyl-n-  and  -i90-propylhyaantoin« 
(Slimmer),  A.,  i,  206. 

Phenyl  n-propyl  ketone  and  its  oxime, 
phenylhvdrazone,  semicarbazone,  and 
hydrochloride  (Soroe),  A.,  i,  880. 

l-Phenvlpyraiole,  5-chloro-,  methiodide 
of  (MICHAELIS  and  Bindewald),  A., 
i,  317. 

6-(or  8*)Phenj|lpyraiole  and  its  amino-, 
tribromoamino-,  and  nitro-derivatives 
and  their  salts  ;  and  the  acyl,  benzyl- 
idene,  and  thiocarbamide  compounds 
of  the  amino-derivative  (BucHNERand 
Haohumian),  a.,  i,  236. 

Phenylpyrasolecarbozylic  acid,  5:8-  or 
3:5-,  and  its  esters  (Buchner  and 
Lehmann),  a.,  i,  236. 

4-Phenylpyrasole-8:5-dicarbozylic  aeid 
ethyl  ester  (Buorner  and  Sch  ru- 
der), A.,  i,  319. 
and  its  methyl  ethyl  ester  (Buchner 
and  YON  DBR  Heide),  a., 
i,  236. 

Phenylpyridaiine   and   its   methiodide 

(POPPENBBRO),  A.,  i,  61. 

8-Phenylpyridine-2:6-dioarbozylic  acid 

and  its  anhydride,  and  monamide,  and 

salts  (Marcrwald  and    Dettmer), 

A.,  i,  285. 
6-Phenyl-2-pyridylacrylic  acid  and  its 

platinichloride     (Ollendorff),    A., 

1,  828. 
2-Phenylpyrimidine,  5-bromo-   and   5- 

chloro-  (kuNCKBLL  and  v.  Zumbubgh), 

A.,  i,  835. 
2-Phenylpyr2midine-6-o«rboz7lie    add, 

5-amino-,  and  its  hvdrochforide,  and 

5-bromo-    and    6-chloro-    and    their 

benzamidine  derivatives  and  barinm 

salts  (EuNCKELL  and  v.  Zumbusch), 

A.,  i,  885. 
1-Phenylpyrrole  and  its  2-mono-   and 

2:5-di-earb03rjrlic  acids  and  their  salts, 

and  esters  of  the  mono-acid  (Pictet 

and  Steinmann),  A.,  i,  562. 
8-Phenylpyrrole-4-carbozylo-5-acetio 

aoid,    dimethyl    ester   (Knorr    and 

Lanoe),  a.,  i,  821. 
8-Phenylqninolineaione,    and     its    2- 

m ethyl  and  2-ethyl  derivatives  (Jei- 

teles),  a.,  i,  62. 
Phenyliemicarbaiidedicarbozylic  acid, 

ethyl    ester    (Agree),    A.,    i,    242 ; 

(Wheeler    and    Beardsley),     A., 

i,  508. 
4-Phenyleemithioctrbaiide,      ^-chloro- 

(BuscH  and  Ulmer),  A.,  i,  575 
6-Phenylstilbuole,  2-/;-nitn>-   and   its 

salts  (Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  827. 
65—2 
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PhmiylBneeinimide  and  its  alkyl  gabsti- 

tuted  derirativeSy  stability  of  (Gil- 

BODY  and  Sprakklikg),  T.,  802  ;  P., 

1900,  225. 
FhenylsnlphoBeaeetie   aeids,   ;7-bromo- 

and  ^chloro-,  and  their  ethyl  esters 

(Trooer  and  Budde),  A.,  i,  776. 
Phenylsulphone-ethyl  alcohol,  ^-bromo- 

and  ^-chloro-  (Trooer  and  Budde), 

A.,  i,  776. 
/S-PhenylsalphoneWS-methyl/B-phenyl- 

ethyl  phenyl  ketone  (Posner),   A., 

i,  298. 
iS-Fhenylialphone-iS-phe&ylethyl 

methyl  ketone  (Posner),  A.,  i,  297. 
a-Phenylinlphone-iS-phe&ylethyl  phenyl 

ketone  (Posnkr),  A.,  i,  297. 
Phenyl  tetrahydronaphthyl  ketone  and 

its  oxlmes  (Scharwin),  A.,  i,  626. 
Phenyltetraiolylthiooarbamide  (Ruhe- 

MANN  and  Stapleton),  T.,  262. 
PhenTl(2ithiooarbaiinic  acid,  methylene 

and    pentamethyleno    esters    (Bubch 

and  Linoenbrink),  A.,  i,  573. 
Phenylthiooyanoaoetie  acid,  ethyl  ester 

(Wheeler),  A.,  i,  28. 
Phenylthioeyanomalonio  aoid,  ethyl  ester 

(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  761. 
Phenylthiodiaiolinethiol  methylene  ester 

(Bubch     and     Lingbnbbink),     A., 

i,  573. 
Phenyl-tf'-thiohydantoin,  constitation  of 

(Wheeler  and  Johkson),  A.,  i,  762. 
PhenTl-ifr-thiohydantoins,     labile     and 

stable,   and    their    salts    and    acetyl 

derivatives  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 

A.,  i,  759. 
jf-Phenyl-athiophenoarbamido  (Gurtius 

and  Thyssen),  A.,  i,  305. 
Phonyl-^-tolylanonio  compounds  (Mi- 

ghaelis  and  Predari)),  A.,  i,  516. 
l-Ph0nyl-2-o-tolyl-3-ethylimino- 

zanthide  (Tsghugaeff),  A.,  i,  605. 
Phenyl-o-  and  -j?-tolylgnanidines  (Hel- 
ler and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  445. 
Phenyl^j[>-tolyliodoniam  salts  (Peters), 

T.,  1358;  P.,  1902,  184. 
Phenyl-p-tolylmethyl  bromide 

(Wheeler  and  Jamieson),  A.,i,  762. 
Phenyl-ji-tolylmethyl-aoetamide,  -thio- 

earbamides,      and      -thioearbimide 

(Wheeler     and     Jamieson),     A., 

i,  762. 
l-Phenyl-8-jp-tolylozyformamidine    and 

its  copper  salt  (Ley),  A.,  i,  445. 
5-PhenyM-v-tolyM :2:4tiiaiole  8-mer- 

captan  (wheeler  niid  Beardsley), 

A.,  i,  603. 
Phenvltriaian,    dertyatiTBa   of  (Wohl 

and  Sohipf),  A.,  i,  578. 
l-Pho&yl-l:2:8-triaiole  (Dimboth),  A., 


l-Phenyl-1.2:8-triaiole-4-  and  -5-«arb- 
ozylie  aoida,  and  their  salts  aud 
esters,  and  1 -amino-  and  1-nitro-deriva- 
tives  (Dimroth),  A.,  i,  403. 
Phenjrltrimethylenediearbox^lie  aeid 
and  its  salts  and  anhydnde  (Ruhe- 
mann),  T.,  1215  ;  P.,  1902,  18 
Phenyl-ifr-trimethylenectithioMom 

(Wheeler  and  Mkrriam),  A.,  1, 538. 
l-Phenyl-8:4-'5-trimethylpyraiole  (Pos- 
ner), A.,  i,  83. 
Phenylnraoil,  synthesis  of  (Fischer  and 

Boeder),  A.,  i,  124,  188. 
Phenylnraiole,  constitution  of  (Agree), 

A.,  i,  242  ;  (Busch),  A.,  i,  321,  501. 
Phenyl  p-xylyl  ketone  and  its  oxime 

(Strzelecka),  a.,  i,  470. 
Philothion,  de  Rey-Pailhade's,  identity 
of,  with  Loew'scatalase(Pozzi-E8COT), 
A.,  i,  513. 
Phloridiin,  influence  of,  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  (Li&fixe  and 
Maltet),  a.,  ii,  617. 
.   diabetes.     See  Diabetes,  phloridzin. 
Phloroglneinol  and  its  trimethyl  ether, 
absorption   spectra   of  (Hartley, 
Dobbie,  and   Lauder),  T.,  929; 
P.,  1902,  171. 
methyl    ethers,   chloro-derivatiyes  of 
(Easerer),  a.,  i,  771. 
Phloroglneinol,  hdogen  deriyatives  of 
(HERZiaand  Kaseesr  ;  Kassbxr), 
A.,  i,  771. 
fnbromo-,  decomposition  of  (Hebzig 
and  Easerer),  A.,  i,  771. 
Phloroglnoinolearbozylie  add  and  its 
methyl  ethers,  and  their  methyl  eaten 
(Herzig  and  Wenzsl),  A.,  i,  463. 
Phoenioeinand  Phoenin  (  Eleebekoper), 

A.,  i,  48,  111. 
Phonolitea     of     Suitzberg,      Bohemia 

(Trenkler),  a.,  li,  332. 
Phorone  and  isoPhorone  (Tithsrlby), 

T.,  1526  ;  P.,  1902,  187. 
Phosgene.     See  Carbonyl  chloride. 
PhoBphatea.    See  under  Phoaphorua  and 

Agricnltural  Chemistry. 
''  Phorohin,"  constitution  of  (Ullhann 

and  Mari6),  A.,  i,  183. 
PhoBphine.    See  Hydrogen  phosphide. 
PhoBphomaanitie   aeid    and    ita   salts 

(PoRTES  and  Prunibr),  A.,  i,  526. 
PhoBphoninm  ehloride,  the  condition  dia* 

gram  for  (Tammann),  A.,  u,  69. 
PhOBphoreBoenoe  of  long  duration,  theory 

of  (DE  YifiSER),  A.,  ii,  237. 
PhoBphoruB,  ollotropy  of  (Wegschsider 
and  Eaufleb),  A.,  ii,  17. 
red  (Schencr),  A.,  ii,  205. 
effect  of  temperature  and  moisture  on 
the    emanation    of   (Barus),    A., 
ii,  59. 
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Plkorohomt,  rnixtures  of,  with  snlphnr 

below  100°  (BouLoucH),  A.,  ii,  660. 

nutrition  of  plants  with  (Schixesing), 

A.,  ii,  220. 
metabolism  of,  in  Herbivora  (Tangl), 

A.,ii,  272. 
poisoning      by,    fat-transferenoe     in 

(Kraus  and  Sommer),  A.,  ii,  842. 
compounds  of,  with  selenium  (Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  393. 
Fhosphoriu     haloids,    action    of,    on 
dihydroresorcins  (Crosslet  and 
Le  Sueur),  P.,  19Q2,  238. 
/n'chloride,  action  of,  on  organic  acids 
(Delacre),  a.,  i,  527. 
action  of,  on  glycerol  and  on  glycol 
(A.  and  L.  LuMikRE  and  Perrin), 
A.,  i,  9  ;  (Carr6),  a.,  i,  888. 
pentachloTide,   action    of,   on    aniline 

(Gilpin),  A.,  i,  700. 
Phoiphoryl    chloride   and    bromide, 
determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  of,  by  the  boiling  point 
method  (Oddo),  A.,  ii,  6. 
and    its    derivatives,   molecular 
configuration  of  (Caven),  T., 
1362;  P.,  1901,  26. 
molecular  weight  of,  in  benzene 
(Odd6),  a.,  ii,  6;  (Ciamician), 
A.,ii,  123. 
FhosphoruB  suboxide  (Browning),  P., 
1901,  243. 
Phosphorie  oride,  vapour  density  of 
(West),  T.,  928  ;  P.,  1902,  138. 
FhoBphoruB    to^rozide  (phoaplioroaophos' 
phoricoxide){WRST),T.,d2S;  P.,  1901, 
138. 
PhoBphomt  acids: — 
HypophosphorouB  aeid,  compounds  of, 
with  molybdenum  oxide  (Mawrow), 
A.,  ii,  25,  144. 
Phosphorons  add,  esterification  of,  by 
glycerol  and   glycol  (CarrA),   A., 
1,  131. 
PhoBiAorio  acid  in  wines  (Paturel), 
A.,  ii,  284. 
r6l€  of,  in  wine  analysis  (Woy),  A., 

ii,  105. 
acidimetry    of    (Bbrthelot),    A., 

ii,  255. 
excretion  of,  in  flesh  and  vegetable 
feeders  (Berqmann),  A.,  ii,  276. 
compounds  of,  with  aromatic  alde- 
hydes and  esters  (Raikow  and 
Schtarbaxow),  a.,  i,  228. 
compounds  of,  with  aromatic  ketones 

(Klages),  a.,  i,  624. 
esters,    from    egg-albumin    (Bech- 

hold),  a.,  i,  831. 
influence  of  potassium  ferrooyanide 
on  the  precipitation  of,  by  molybd- 
ate  solution  (Leuba),  A.,  ii,  585. 


Phocphoms  adds  :— 
Phosphorio     acid,      estimation      of 
citrate-insoluble    (Harris),    A., 
ii,  353. 
estimation  of,  by  gasometric  method 

(Rieolbr),  a.,  ii,  104. 
estimation  of  total,  in  basic  slags 

(Aschman),  a.,  ii,  627. 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances 

(Rieger),  a.,  ii,  225. 
estimation  of,  in  phosphates  (MuL- 

LER),  A.,  ii,  174. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Phosphates,    localisation   of,  in    the 
sugar   cane    (Sprankling),    T., 
1543;  P.,  1900,  196. 
insoluble,  formation  of,  by  double 
decomposition  (Berthelot),  A., 
ii,  256. 
significance  of,   in    natural  waters 

(Woodman),  A.,  ii,  702. 
action    of    hydrogen   peroxide    on 

(Petrenko),  a.,  ii,  316. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Metaphosphorie  acid,  rate  of  hydration 
of  (J.  C.  and  F.  C.  Blake),  A., 
ii,  197. 
compounds  of,  with  proteids  (Fuld), 
A.,  i,  511. 
Tri-       and       Heza-metaphosphates 

(Weisler),  a.,  ii,  17. 
Pyrophosphorie  acid,  acidity  and  heat 
of  solution  of  (Giran),  A.,  ii,  549. 
velocity  of  hydration  of  (Monte - 
martini  and  Egidi),  A.,  ii,  451. 
Superphosphates,    analysis    of    (Le- 
grand),  a.,  ii,  627. 
Phcsphoms    sulphochloride,    determine 
ation  of  the  molecular  welch t  of,  by 
the  boiling  point  method  (Oddo), 
A.,  ii,  6. 
sesquisulphide  and  its  behaviour  with 
Mitsdierlich's  test  (Clayton),  P., 
1902, 129. 
Phosphorus  ^Hthiocyanate,  action  of,  on 
alcohols  (Dixon),  T..  168 ;  P.,  1901, 
260. 
Phosphorus,  detection  and  estimatioB 
of:— 
Mitscherlich's  test  for,  in  presence  of 
alcohol  (Habermann  and  Oestee- 
reichkr),  a.,  ii,  224. 
detection   of,   in  cases    of  poisoning 

(Alessandri),  a.,  ii,  288. 
rapid  estimation  of  (Ramorino),  A., 

li,  473. 
estimation    of,    in    iron    and    steel 

(Antony),  A.,  ii,  47. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  organic 

matter  (MEiLLfcRE),  A.,  ii,  288. 
estimation  of  soluble,  in  soil  (Schl(bs- 
ing),  a.,  ii,  221. 
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FhoBpliotimgstio  aoid,  action  of  amino- 
acids  on(ScHi;LZB  and  Winterstei:^), 
A.,  i,  137. 
Photochemistry  : — 
Light,  chemical  action  of  (Ciamician 

and  Silber),  A.,  i,  483  ;  (Arch- 

ETTi),  A.,  ii,  485. 
chemical  action  of,  chemical  d3mam- 

ic8  and  statics  nnder  the  (Wilder- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  545. 
action  of,  on  the  action  of  bromine 

on  metallic  silver  (v.  Cordier), 

A.,  ii,  18. 
influence  of,  on  the  combination  of 

carbon    monoxide  with    chlorine 

(Dtson  and  Harden),  P.,  1902, 

191. 
action  of,   on   chlorine  gas  (Mel- 

LOR),     T.,     1280;      P.,     1902, 

169. 
action  of,   on  the   combination  of 

chlorine  and  hydroeen  (Mellor 

and   Anderson),    T.,    414;    P., 

1902,       32  ;       (Bevan),       A., 

ii,  237. 
action  of,  on  enzymes  and  toxins   I 

(Emmerlino),  a.,  i,  195. 
Photoehemioal  reactions,  kinetics  of  ■ 
(GoLDBERo),  A.,  ii,  485.  ' 

Pbotographio  images,  negative,  forma-    | 

tion  of,  by  the  action  of  vapours   i 

(ViGNON),  A.,  ii,  488.  I 

prints,  theory  of  the  reactions  occur-   I 

ring  in  solutions  employed  for  the   i 

combined  toning  and  fixing  of,  on   | 

silver  chloride-citrate  paper  (A. 

and  L.  LuMifcRE  and  Seyewetz), 

A.,     if,     819;     (JoirvE),     A., 

ii,  656. 
Toning  solutions  containing  lead  thion- 
ates  (A.  and  L.  LuMifeRE  and  Seye- 
wetz), A.,  ii,  606. 
Photographs  of  spark  spectra  (Ade- 

NEY),  A.,  ii,  57. 
Badiations  from  radioactive  substances, 

properties  of   (Becquerel),   A., 

ii,  238. 
from  a  mixture  of  barium  and  radium 

chlorides,  reflection  of  (Tommas- 

ina),  a.,  ii,  190. 
from   radium,  chemical   effects    of 

(Berthelot),   a.,   ii,   18,    136; 

(Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  57. 
from  radium  and  thorium,  condensa- 
tion points  of  (Rutherford  and 

Soddy),  p.,  1902,  219. 
BadioaotiTS  bismuth  (Marcrwald), 

A.,  ii,  508. 
lead  (HoFMANN  and  WOlfl),  A., 

ii,  261,  397. 
thorium  (HoFMANN  and  Zerban), 

A.,  ii,  211. 


Photochemistry  : — 
BadioaetlTS  substances  (Giessl),  A., 

ii,    78,    208;    (Hofmann     and 

Strauss),   A.,   ii,  78;  (P.   and 

S.  Curie),  A.,  ii,  190 ;  (Hbnning), 

A.,  ii,  297. 
properties  of  radiations  from  (Bec- 
querel), A.,  ii,  288. 
comparison  of  the  radiations  from 

(KuTHERFORD  and  Brooks),  A., 

ii,  590. 
dcviable  rays  of  (Rutherford  and 

Grier),  a.,  ii,  687. 
influence  of,  on  the  luminescenoe  of 

gases  (DE  Hsmptinne),  A.,  ii,  58. 
BadioaoUvity,   cause  and   nature   of 

(Rutherford  and   Soddy),   T., 

837  ;  P.,  1902, 120. 
as   a   general   property  of   matter 

(Martin),  A.,  ii,  438. 
and  the  electron  theory  (Croores), 

A.,  ii,  374. 
absorption  of,  by  liquids  (Tommas- 

ina),  a.,  ii,  438. 
imparted  to  salts  by  cathode  rays 

(McLennan),  A.,  i,  297. 
induced,   excited   by  radium   salts 

(Curie  and  Debierxe),  A.,  ii,  58. 
of   thorium   compounds  (Ruther- 
ford and  Soddy),  T.,  821,  887 ; 

P.,  1902,  2,  120. 
of  uranium  (Soddy),  T.,  860;  P., 

1902,    121;    (Becquerel),    A.. 

ii,  117. 
Cathode    rays,    chemical    action    of 

(Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  287. 
radioactivity  induced  by  (McLen- 
nan), A.,  i,  297. 
SSntgen  rays,  law  of  transparency  of 

matter  for  (Benoist),  A.,  ii,  191. 
absorption  of,  by  aqueous  solutions 

(McCluno  and  McIntosh),  A., 

i,  297. 
Tesla  rays,  behaviour  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones  towards  (Rauffmann),  A., 
ii,  191. 
mtra-yiolet  rays,  dispersion  of  (Mar- 
tens), A.,  ii,  117. 
AnaBTopolarimetry  (Ter  Braakr),  A., 

i,  742. 
Polarisation  of  fruits,  jellies,  jams,  and 

honeys  (Tolman),  A.,  ii,  5S7. 
Botation  of  optically  active  compounds, 

influence    of     solvents     on    the 

(Patterson),  T.,  1097, 1134  ;  P., 

1902,  188. 
of  the  esters  of  Z-bomeol  (Minouin 

and  DR  Bollemont),  A.,  i,  383. 
of  lactic  acid  and  its  potassium  salt, 

influence  of  acidic  oxides  on  the 

(Henderson  and  Prentice),  T., 

658 ;  P.,  1902,  88. 
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Photochemistry  : — 
Sotation  of  tartrates  in  glycerol  and 
in  water  (Long),  A.,  i,  75. 
of  ethyl  tartrate,  influence  of  benz- 
ene,  toluene,  o-,  m-,   and    p- 
xylene  and  of  mesitylene  on  the 
(Fattbrson),    T.,    1097;   P., 
1908,  138. 
influence     of     naphthalene     on 
(Patterson),    T.,    1184;    P., 
1902, 133. 
of  sodium  hydrogen  tartrate,  action 
of  ammoniuiii  paramolybdate  on 
the  (Klason  and  KOhlrr),  A., 
i,  75 ;  (Itzig),  A.,  i,  259. 
of  sucrose  (Pellat),  A.,  i,  264. 
of  sucrose  when  dissolved  in  amines 

(Wilcox),  A.,  i,  747. 
of  sucrose  in  pyridine  and  in  water 

(Wilcox),  A.,  i,  83. 
of  lichen  derivatives  (Salkowski), 

A..i,  228. 
of  blood  serum  (Donoier  and  Le- 
saoe),  a.,  ii,  411. 
Rotation  dispenion  of  spontaneously 
active  substances  (Winther),   A., 
ii,  589. 
Magnetic  rotation,  dispersion  of,  in 
negatively  rotating  salt  solutions 
(Siertsema),  a.,  li,  237. 
of  ring  compounds  (Perkin),   T., 

292  ;  P.,  1908,  28. 
of  some  polyhydric  alcohols,  hexoses, 
and  saccharobioses  (Perkin),  T., 
177  ;  P.,  1901,  256. 
of  /8-bromocamphor  (Perkin),  T., 

1465. 
of      3:5-(i«jhloro-l:l -dimethyl- A*--*- 
dihydrobenzene  (Perkin),  T.,  828. 
of  3:5-dichloro-o-xylene  (Perkin), 

T..  1535. 
of  l:l-dimethyl-A2''^-dihydrobenzene 
(Perkin),  T.,  836. 
Birotation  of  glucosamine  (Sundyik), 

A.,  i,  187. 
Mntarotation     of     camj^horquinone- 
hydrazone,    and  the    influence    of 
catalytic  agents  on  it  (Lapworth 
and  Hann),  T.,  1608;  P.,   1908, 
143. 
Sofiraotion   in   relation   to  dielectric 
constants  of  nitro^n  compounds 
(van  Aubel),  a.,  li,  878. . 
of  mixed  liquids  (van  Aubel),  A., 

ii,  373. 
of  normal  salt  solutions  (Bender), 

A.,  ii,  437. 
of  solutions  in  carbon  disulphide 

(Forch),  a.,  ii,  689. 
of  salts  of  borotungstic  acid  (Kahl- 
BAiTM,  KoTH,  and  Siedler),  a., 
ii,  260. 


Photochemistry  : — 
Befraotion  of  bomeol  and  camphor 
and  its  derivatives  (Peekin),  T., 
317;  P.,  1908,  29. 

of  i3-bromocamphor  (Perkin),  T., 
1465. 

of  8:5-£?ichloro-l:l-dimethyl-A**- 
dihydrobenzene  (Perkin),T.,  828. 

of  3:6-«?ichloro-o-xylene  (Firkin), 
T.,  1535. 

of  dimethyl -A^^^-dihydrobenzcne 
(Perkin),  T.,  886. 

of  blood  serum  (Dongier  and  Lb- 
sage),  A.,  ii,  411. 
Uefraotometer,  use  of,  in  milk  analy- 
sis (Utz),  a.,  ii,  539;  (Hals  and 

Grroo),  a.,  ii,  708. 
Dispenion    of   salts  of   borotungstic 

acid  (Kahlbaum,  Roth,  and  Sied- 
ler), A.,  ii,  260. 
Speetra,  gaseous,  dark  lines  in  (Trow- 
bridge), A.,  ii,  589. 

ultra-violet  absorption  (Drossbaoh), 
A.,  ii,  190,  374. 

of  the  dissociation  of  water  vapour 
(Trowbridge),  A.,  ii,  589. 

quantitative,  of  beryllium  (Hart- 
ley), A.,  ii,  237. 

of  csesium,  potassium,  and  rubidium 
(Ramage),  a.,  ii,  637. 

of  carbon,  effect  of  hydrogen  on  the 
(Herbert),  A„  ii,  637. 

of   cyanogen,   peculiarities   in    the 
(King),  A.,  ii,  373. 
in  coal  gas  flame  (Hartley),  A., 
i,  208. 

of  the  rare  earths  (Langlet),  A., 
ii,  189. 

absorption,  of  metallic  nitrates 
(Hartley),  T.,  556;  P.,  1908, 
67,  289. 

banded  flame,  of  metals  (Hartley), 
A.,  ii,  189. 

spark,  of  metals,  photographs  of 
(Adeney),  a.,  ii,  57. 

band,  of  nitrogen  (Deslandres), 
A.,  ii,  378. 

of  biliverdin,  bilirubin,  protein - 
chromone,  and  urobilin  (Bier 
and  Marchlewski),  A.,  i,  636. 

of  methyl  derivatives  of  indigotin 
(Kuhara  and  Chikashig]^),  A., 
i,  228. 

of  isatin  and  indophenazine  deriv- 
atives (v.  KoRCZYNSKi  and 
Marchlewski),  A.,  i,  648. 

of  mesoporphyrin  and  phyllopor- 
phyrin  (Marchlewski),  A., i,  636. 

absorption,  of  phenol,  phloroglucinol 
ana  some  of  its  derivatives,  and 
pyrogallol  (Hartley,  Dobbie,  and 
Lauder),  T.,  929;  P.,  1908, 171. 
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Fhotochsmistrt  : — 
Speetra  of  colour  basee  from  j9-to1yl-a- 
naphthylamine    and    nitroso-di- 
methyl-    and    •diethvl.Tn-amino- 
phenol  (Gnehm  and  Rt^BSL),  A., 
1, 146. 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  nature  and 
constitution  of  (Stabsano),  A., 
ii,  437. 
lamps  for  (Begkmann),  A.,  ii,  373. 
Bpeetnieopy  and  the  constitution  of 
matter  (EonriTis),  A.,  ii,  437. 
use  of  helium  in  (Tschebmak),  A., 
ii,  189. 
Photography.     See  Photochemistry. 
Photoiantoiiio     aeid,     constitution     of 
(Francesconi   and   Vendbtti),   A., 
1,  545. 
iwPhotoiantoaio  aoid,  constitution  of, 
and  its  oxime  (Francesconi  and  Yen- 
BETTi),  A.,  i,  646. 
ifoPhotoiantonolaotoneozime    and     its 
acetyl   derivative,    and    phenylhydr- 
asone  (Fbanobsconi  and  Vendbtti), 
A.,  i,  546. 
Phrynolysin  (Pb^Vschbr),  A.,  ii,  278. 
ifoPhthalaldehyde   tetra-aoetates  (Far- 
benfabrikxn  yobm.    F.    Bateb  k 
Co.),  A.,  i,  102. 
Phthalamio  acid,  8-nitro-  (Bogert  and 

Boroschek),  a.,  i,  98. 
Phthalhydrozylamio      acid      (Basler 

Chemische  Fabrik),  a.,  i,  720. 
Phihalio     aoid,    etichloromethyl    ester 

(DESCUDfi),  A.,  i,  451. 
Phthalic  aaid,  a-amino-  (Onnsrtz),  A., 
i,  101. 
a-  and  /9-amino-,  and  a-  and  i9-nitro-, 
and    their   imides    (Seidel),    A., 
i,  159;  (Kahn),  A.,  i,  228. 
3:5-c^tchloro-,   and   its  diethyl  ester, 
silver   salt,    anhydride,    anil    and 
imide  (Cbosslet  and  Le  Sueub), 
T.,  1536;  P.,  1908,  191. 
3:6-(£tchloro-    and     3-    and    4-nitro-, 
conductivity  of  the  esters  of  (Weg- 
soheider),  a.,  i,  617. 
tetrachlorO'  and  8-nitro-,  amyl  esters 

(Mabckwald),  a.,  i,  459. 
3-  and  4-nitro-,  and  their  derivatives 
(Bogert  and  Boroschek),  A.,  i,  98; 
(Onnbbtz),  a.,  i,  99. 
>»-Phthalic  aeid.    See  Terephthalic  acid. 
Phti^ie     anhydride,     behaviour     of, 
towards  water  (van  be  Stabt),  A., 
ii,  598. 
Phthalie  ehlorida,  action  of,  on  aromatic 
amines  (Kuhaba  and  Fukui),  A.,i,34. 
Phthalimide,    8-chloro<   (Bogert    and 
Boroschek),  A.,  i,  98. 
3-  and  4-nitro-  (Seidel  and  Bittneb), 
A.,  i,  719. 


c-Phthaliminoamyl      mercaptan      luid 

sulphides  (Manasse),  A.,  i,  852. 
Phthaliminoamylmalonio    aoid,     ethyl 

ester  (Manasse),  A.,  i,  351. 
Phthalochloroimide   (Tsohebniac    and 

Braun),  a.,  i,  140. 
Phthalylhydxozylamine  (Basler  Chrm- 

iscHE  Fabrik),  a.,  i,  720. 
Phthalyl-2:4-tolylenediaiiiinei,2-and  4- 

(Geigy&Co.),  a.,  i,  497. 
Phylloporphyrin   (Mabchlewski),   A., 

i,  387. 
comparison   of,    with   mesoporphyrin 

(Mabchlewski),  a.,  i,  636. 
Phyiiologioal  action  and  chemical  con- 
stitution (Laffont),  a.,  ii,  466. 
of  acetone  and  chloral  hydrate  (  Abch- 

angelsky),  a.,  ii,  36. 
of  adenine  and   guanine  (ScHirrKX- 

HELM),  A.,  ii,  617. 
of  adrenalin  (Takamine),  A.,  ii,  217. 
of  organic  ammonium  iodides  (Jacobj), 

A.,  ii,  620. 
of  extracts  of  animal  tissues  (Vincknt 

and  Sheen),  A.,  ii,  519. 
of  borax  and  boric  acid  (Rost  ;  Rub- 
neb  ;  Neumann  ;  Heffter  ;   Po- 

lsnske),  a.,  ii,  620. 
of  bufonin  and  bufotalin  (Faust),  A., 

i,  447. 
of  calcium   h3rpopho8phite    (Massol 

and  Gamel),  A.,  ii,  37  ;  (Panzer), 

A.,  u,  225. 
of  curare  and  physostigmine  (Roth- 

berger),  a.,  ii,  38. 
of  epiosine  (Vahlen),  A.,  i,  818. 
of  formaldehyde  (Koch),  A.,  ii,  165. 
of  a-glucoheptose  (Wohlgemuth),  A., 

ii,  616. 
of    gnanidine     (Pommerrenio),    A., 

ii,  274. 
of     "hypnotoxin"     (Pobtisr     and 

Richbt),  a.,  ii,  348. 
of  ibogaine  (Dybowski  and  LAXDRfN), 

A.,  i,  114. 
of  ibogine  (Lambert  and  Hsckrl), 

A.,  ii,  219. 
of  ipohine  (Hartwich  and  Gkioer), 

A.,  i,  115. 
of  extracts  of  kidneys  (GiRARD),  A., 

ii,  576. 
correlation  of  the  constitution  and»  of 

morphine  (Vahlen),  A.,  i,  7^7. 
of  decoction  of  mussels   (Thibert), 

A.,  a,  96. 
of  pentosans  (EdNio  and  Rbinh  abdt), 

A.,  ii,  273. 
of    some    pyrrole,   pyvrolidine,    and 

pyrroline  derivatives  (Tunnicliffe 

and  Rosenheim),  A.,  ii,  681. 
of  rhamnose  (Cremer),  A.,  ii,  154. 
of  salt  (Fredericq),  A.,ii,  154. 
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Phytiologioal  aetion  of  selenium  and  its 
compounds  (Woodruff  and  Gies), 
A.,  li,  278. 
of  hydrogen  selenide,  sulphide,  and 
telluride     (db       Forcrand     and 
Fonzbs-Diacon),  a.,  ii,  567. 
of  xylan  (Slowtzoff),  A.,  ii,  154. 
of  yohimbine  hydrochloride  (Arnold 

and  Behrens),  A.,  i,  233. 
of  zein  (Szumowski),  A.,  ii,  674. 
of  Zygaderms  vejienosus  (Hunt),  A., 
ii,  278. 
FhyMMtigmine,  physiological  action  of 

(Rothberger),  a.,  ii,  88. 
FhytOBterol,    esters    of    (Bomer    and 

Winter),  A.,  i,  80. 
Pioeapimario,     Pioipimarinie,     Pioipi- 
marolio       aoids       and      Picoresen 
(Tschirch       and       Koch),        A., 
i,  652. 
Pieeol,    constitution  of  (Charon    and 

Zamanos),  a.,  i,  104. 

2-Pioolin6       {2-methylpyridine)       from 

Scottish   shale  oil    (Garrett   and 

Smythe),  T.,  451;  P.,  1900,   190  j 

1908,  47. 

action  of  anisaldehyde  on  (Bialon), 

A.,  i,  828. 
condensation   of,   with    formaldehyde 

(Koenigs  and  Happe),  A.,  i,  394. 
action  of  />-tolualdehyde  on  (Dierio), 

A.,  i,  826. 
derivatives  (Feist),  A.,  i,  642. 
7-Piooline-8:5-di-  and  -tetra-carbozylic 
aeidf  (Wolff,  Gabler,  and  Heyl), 
A.,  i,  677. 
Pioolinio  acid  and  its  amide  and  their 

'aurichlorides  (Meter),  A.,  i,  727. 
Pieramide,    compound    of,    with   4:4'- 
tetramethykfiaminodiphenylmethane 
(Lemoult),  a.,  i,  761. 
Pierio  acid,   solubility  of,   in    benzene 
and  in  water  (Findlay),  T.,  1219  ; 
P.,  1902,  172. 
partition  coefficient  of,  between  water 
and  amyl  alcohol,  water  and  ether, 
and  water  and  toluene  (Sisley),  A., 
i,  816. 
behaviour  of,  towards  boiling  alkali 
hydroxides        (Wedekind        and 
Haeussermann),  a.,  i,  367. 
compound  of,  with  4:4'-tetramethyl- 
and  4:4'-tetraethyl-(£iaminodi- 

phenylmethane     (Lemoult),     A., 
1,  751. 
PieriminotlLiooarbonic  esters  (Crocker), 

T.,  486  ;  P.,  1902,  67. 
Piero«roeiii,  dextrose  from  (Rastner), 

A.,  i,  685. 
PioTOlichenic  acid  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  465. 
Pieryl  chloride,  action  of  sodium  nitrite 
on  (Kym),  a.,  i,  16. 


Pigeonite  from  Minnesota  (Winchell), 

A.,  ii,  462. 
Pigment,  blue,  from   Ormilabrus  pavo 

(v.  Zeynek),  a.,  i,  168. 
Pigments,  relationship  of,  and  iron  in 

the  liver  and  skin  (Floresco),  A,, 

ii,  157. 
Pigs.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Piloearpie  acid  and  its  additive  com- 
pounds (Pinner  and  Schwarz),  A., 

1,  238. 
isoPilooarpio  acid  and  its  additive  com- 
pounds (Pinner  and  Schwarz),  A., 

I,  232. 
isoPiloearpio   acid,  (/ibromo-   (Pinker 

and  Schwarz),  A. ,  i,  639. 
Pilocarpine   (Pinner   and   Schwarz), 
A.,  i,  282. 

constitution  of  (Pinner  and  Schwarz), 
A.,  i,  638. 

action   of,    on    echinoderm    embryos 
(Mathews),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Pilocarpoeio       acid      (Pinner      and 

Schwarz),  A.,  i,  232. 
Pilomalio  aoid  (Pinner  and  Schwarz), 

A.,i,  232. 
Pilnvic  acid  (Pinner  and  Schwarz), 

A.,  i,  282. 
Pimelic    aoid    {isopropylsuccinic    acid; 

pentanedicarboxylic  add)  (Crossley), 

T.,  676  ;  P.,  1901,  172 ;  1902,  86. 
Pinaoolin    (methyl    UTi.hutyl    ketone), 

isomerism  of  (Delacre),  A. ,  i,  79. 
Pinacone(m.p.  128 — 130**)  from  hexeaone 

(Wallach    and    Scheunert),     A., 

i,  724. 
Pine  forests,  maritime,  air  of  (Duphil), 

A.,  ii,  204. 
Pinene  from  the  oil  of  Asarum  canadense 
(Power  and   Lees),  T.,   61 ;    P., 
1901,  210. 

from  oil  of  rue  (Power  and  Lees),  T., 
1590;  P.,  1902,  198. 

and  its  derivatives,  magnetic  rotation 
of  (Perkin),  a.,  292  ;  P.,  1902, 
29. 

action  of  arsenic  acid  on  (Genvresse), 
A.,  i,  300. 

derivatives  (Tilden  and  Burrows), 
P.,  1902,  161. 
^Pinene,   oxidation  of,  with   mercuric 

acetate  (Balbiano  and  Paolini),  A., 

i,  808. 
Pinenolglyouronio   aoid    (Fromm    and 

Hildebrandt),  a.,  ii,  159. 
Pink  salt.   See  Ammonium  tin  chloride. 
Pinnoite,  artificial  preparation  of  (van't 

HoFP  and  Bruni),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Pinylthiooarbimide    (v.     Braun    and 

Rumpf),  a.,  i,  275. 
Pipecoline,    1 -amino-  and  nitroso-  (v. 

Ostoja  Balicki),  a.,  i,  818. 
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Piper     Fameehoni,      See     Agricultuml 

Chemistry. 
Piperasine,  compound  of,  with  roercnric 

salts     (Chemische      Fabbik      auf 

Aktien),  a.,  i,  849. 
Piperio    chloride    and     methyl    ester 

(Meyer),  A.,  i,  81. 
Fipezidine,  critical  constants  of  (Guye 
and  Mallet),  A.,  ii,  303. 

componnds   of,    with    siWer    haloids 
(WuTH),  A.,  i,  694. 
Piperidine-1-aeetio  aoid,  methyl  ester, 

and  its  compound  with  benzyl  bromide 

(Wedekind),  a.,  i,  288. 
Piperidineearhamio   add,  o-,   p-,    and 

j?0?i/a-chlorophenyl,    o-,   m-,    and  p- 

tolyl,    eugenyl    and    thymj'l    esters 

(BOUCHETALDE  LA  RoCHE),  A.,  i,  562. 

c-Piperidinoamylamine  (Manasse),  A., 

i,  852. 
2-Piperidylaeetie    acid    and    its    salts 

(KOENios  and  Happe),  A.,  i,  894. 
Fiperonal   (piperonaldehyde),  condensa- 
tion of,  with  benzyl  methyl  ketone 
(GoLDscHMiEDT  and  ErczmaK),  a., 
i,41. 
action  of  zinc  and  ethyl  bromoisobutyr- 
ate  on  (Muschinsky),  A.,  i,  620. 
Piperonal     (piperoTialdehyde),    o-nitro-, 
action  of  light  on  (Ciamician  and 
Silber),  a.,  i,  434. 
Piperoiiylene-metbyl-  and  -athyl-amJiieB 

(Andree),  a.,  i,  210. 
Fiperonylidene-jD-methylacetophenone 
and  its  phenylhydrazone  (Sorge),  A., 
i,  880. 
Piperonylidenenitromethane         (Bon- 

VEAULT  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  683. 
PiperonTl-methyl-    and    -ethyl-aminet, 
and  their  salts  (Akdree),  A.,  i,  210. 
Piperylene.     See  Pentinene. 
Pipette  for  determining  the  density  of 

liquids  (Girardbt),  A.,  ii,  6, 
Pivalie     add,     bromo-,     ethyl     ester 

(Blaise),  A.,  i,  857. 
Plagioelaie,    composition   of  (Tarass- 
ENKo),  A.,  ii,  80;  (Lobwinson-Less- 
ing),  a.,  ii,  147. 
Plant  ash,  estimation  of  potassium  in 
(Boes),  a.,  ii,  474. 
food,  determination  of  available,   in 
soils  by  the  use  of  weak   acid 
solvents    (Hall    and    Plymen), 
T.,  117.  P.,  1901,  289,  265. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Plaata,  detection  of  berberine  in  (Gor- 
din),  a.,  ii,  868. 
detection  of  glucosides  and  sucrose  in 

(Bourqitelot),  a.,  ii,  56. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Fraps),  A., 

ii,  425. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Plasteini  (Eubai^ff),  A.,  i,  781. 
Platinum,      brittle,      composition      of 
(Hartley),  P.,  1902,  80. 
diffusion      of      hydrogen      through 

(WlNKBLMAlfK),  A.,  ii,  552. 
oxidation    phenomenon    induced    by 

(Trillat),  a.,  ii,  602. 
colloidal,  intensifying   action   of,  on 
oxidising  agents  (Schaer),    A., 
ii,  140,  608. 
action  of,  on  pcrsulphuric  acid  and 
its  salts  (Price),  A.,  ii,  204. 
Platinum   ietraiodide   (Bellucci),    A., 
ii,  267. 
ses^ioxide  (Dudley),  A.,  ii,  564. 
Platinum,    estimation     of,    in    alloys 

(Richards),  A.,  ii,  701. 
Platinnm-blaok,  occlusion  of  oxygen  by 

(Engler  and  WOhler),  A.,  ii,  127. 
Platinum  metals,  'pulverisation  and  re- 
crystallisation    of    (HoLBORN   and 
Hennino),  a.,  ii,  664. 
action    of  sodium    peroxide    on    the 
(Leidi£    and    Queknessen),    A., 
ii,  360. 
Plnmbojaroiite  from  Cook's  Peak,  New 
Mexico  (HiLLSBRAND  and  Penfield), 
A.,  ii,  667. 
Poison,  arrow.    See  Arrow, 
camass.     See  Zygadentis  venenoms. 
of  the  tentacles  of  Coelenterata.     See 

Hvpnotoxin. 
of  the  Daboia  rttsselUi  (Lamb    and 

Hanna),  a.,  ii,  278. 
snake,  enterokinase  in  (Dblbzenne), 

A.,  ii,  680. 
of  the  golden  spider.  See  Aiachnoly  sin. 
of  the  common  toad  (Phisalix  and 
Bsrtrakd  ;  Bertraxd),  A.,  ii,  576. 
of  toads  (Pr6scher),  A.,  ii,  278. 
viper,  action  of,  on  the  blood  of  dogs 
and  rabbits  (Phisalix),  A.,  ii,  672. 
See  also  Yenins. 
Poisoning,    acid,    in    dog    and    rabbit 
(Spiro),  a.,  ii,  87. 
chronic   arsenical,    condition    of  the 
blood  and  marrow  in  (MniR),   A., 
ii,  87. 
by  curare,  metabolisra  during  (Frank 

and  Voit),  A.,  ii,  161. 
by    phosphorus,    fat-transference    in 

(Kraus  and  Sommer),  A.,  ii,  842. 
detection  of  cacodylic  acid  in  cases  of 

(ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  161. 
detection  of  phosphorus  in  eases  of 
(Alessamdri),  a.,  ii,  288. 
Polarisation.    See  Electrochemistry  and 

Photochemistry. 
Pole!,  essence  of.    See  Mentha  Pnle^vm^ 

essence  of. 
Polonium  in  radioactive  bismuth  (KARrK- 
wald),  a.,  ii,  508. 
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Polyearbylaminef,  aromatic  (Kauflbr), 

A.,  i,  278. 
Folydymite,  a  variety  of  (Stahl),  A., 

ii,  87. 
Polygatiium  Persicaria,  constitaents  of 

(Hoest),  a.,  ii,  220. 
PolygoTdins    larvas,    effect   of  yarious 
solutions    on    ciliary   and    muacalar 
movements  in  (Lillie),  A.,  ii,  840. 
PolyhydroxTlie    oompoimds,    partially 
aceMated     (Knoll     k      Co.),    A., 
i,71. 
Polyiodidet    in    nitrobenzene   solution 
(Dawson  and  Gawleb),  T.,  624  ;  P., 
1902,  69. 
Polymerisatloil     of    inorganic    chloro- 
an hydrides  (Oddo),  A.,  ii,   6 ;  (CiA- 
mician),  a.,  ii,  123. 
PolymetlnrleBeoarboxylio  acids,  synthe- 
sis of  (Zelinsky),  a.,  i,  676. 
Polymorphism,  distinction  between,  and 
isomerism  (Weosoiieideb),  A.,  ii,  126; 
(Bruni),  a.,  ii,  448. 
Polymyroene  (Harries),  A.,  i,  811. 
Po|iar  barks,  variations  in  the  occurrence 
of  salicin  and  salinigrin  in  different 
(JowBTT  and  Potter),  A.,  ii,  686. 
Potable  water.     See  under  Water. 
Potash  bnlbs,  new  design  for  (Teryet), 

A.,  ii,  366. 
Potassium,     cfesium,     and     rubidium, 
spectra  of  (Ram age),  A.,  ii,  637. 
transport    number    for,    in     phenol 
(Riesenfrld),  a.,  ii,  694,  696. 
Potassium  alloys  with  sodium,  melting 
points  of  (RuRNAKOFF  and  Pushin), 
A.,  ii,  186. 
Potassium  salts,  thermochemical  action 
of  ammoniacal    cupric    oxide    on 
(Bouzat),  a.,  ii,  660. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Potassium  i^rcarbonate,  pi-eparation  of, 
and   use    of,    as   a   substitute    for 
hydrogen    peroxide    (Trbadwbll), 
A.,  ii,  206. 
chlorate,  decomposition  of,  in  presence 
of  the  oxides  of  manganese  (Sodeau), 
T.,  1066;  P.,  1902,  136. 
iMTchlorate,  poisoning  of   plants   by 

(Jungnbr),  a.,  ii,  41. 
fluoride,  molecular  compound  of,  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  (Tanatar),  A., 
ii,  11. 
fluoroborate,  action  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide on  (Petrenko),  A.,  u,  317. 
fluoropermolybdate,  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide     on     (Kasanezky),     A., 
ii,  606. 
hydride,  preparation  and  properties  of 

(Moissan),  a.,  ii,  136. 
hydroxide,  electrical  conductivity  of, 
in  glycerol  (di  Ciommo),  A.,  ii  3. 


Potassium  hydroxide,  solubility  of,  in 
water  (Ferchland),  A.,  ii,  818. 
N/100,  and  K/2  alcoholic  solution, 
preparation  of  (Sohmatolla),  A., 
11,  362. 
iodide  dissolved  in  phenol,  molecular 
condition  of  (Siesenfsld),   A., 
ii,  698. 
solubility  of,  in  nitrobensene  con- 
taining iodine  (Dawson  and  Gaw- 
ler),T.,  629;  P.,  1902,  69. 
decomposition  of  solutions  of,   by 
ozone  (Garzarolli-Thurn- 

lackh),  a.,  ii,  67. 
decomposition  of,  in  the  organism 
by    nitrites     (Stepanoff),    A.* 
ii,  620. 
nonaiodide,  Kl^  probable  existence  of, 
in  nitrobenzene  solution  (Dawson 
and  Gawler),  T.,  632 ;  P.,  1902, 
70. 
jT^rmanganate,  action  of,  on  sodium 
thiosulphate       (Alander),     A., 
ii,   22. 
standardisation  of,  with  oxalic  acid 
(Thielb    and     Deckert),     A., 
ii,  176. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T., 
663  ;  P.,  1902,  68. 
decrease  of  the  vapour  pressure  of 

solutions  of  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  123. 
estimation  of  perchlorate  in  (Dupr^), 
A.,  ii,  629. 
iridium  nitrite  and  double  salt  with 
potassium    chloride    (LsiDilt),    A., 
ii,  666. 
mercury  and  zinc  nitrites  (Rosenheim 

and  Oppenheim),  A.,  ii,  21. 
stannite,   action    of  ethyl   iodide  on 

(Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  749. 

sulphate,  influence  of,  on  the  vapour 

pressure  of  aqueous  ammonia  solution 

(Perman),  T.,  486;  P.,  1901,  261. 

cobaltous,      magnesium,    manganous 

and   nickel    snlphateis,    anhydrous 

(Mallet),  T.,  1648 ;  P.,  1902,  198. 

thallium  sulphate  (PicciNi  and  For- 

TiNi),  A.,  li,  607. 
uranous    sulpliate    (KoHiiiCHthTER), 

A.,  i,  12. 
vanadous     sulphate     (PiociNi     and 

Marino),  A.,  ii,  664. 
vanadyl     sulphates     and     sulphites 
(KopPEL  and  Behrendt),  A.,  li,  86. 
tellurates  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  668. 
Potassium  organio  eompounds : — 
cyanate,    preparation    of    (Frances- 
ooni  ana  Parrozzani),  A.,  i,  140. 
cyanide,  commercial,   composition  of 
(Moore),  A.,  i,  429. 
action  of,  on  cuprous  and  on  mercuric 
thiocyanate  (Itzio),  A.,  i,  208. 
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Potatiiiim  or^anio  oomponndi : — 
uranyl  cyanide  (Aloy),  A.,  ii,  145. 
thallium  chromicyanide,  cobalticyan- 
ide,   and  fenro-  and    fern-cyanides 
(Fischer  and  Benzian),  A.,  i,  272. 
ferricyanide,     magnetic     rotation    of 
(SlERTSEMA),  A.,  ii,  287. 
action    of   oxalic  acid  on  (Matu- 
schek),  a.,  i,  357. 
ferri-  and  ferro-cyanides,  estimation  of, 
iodometrically  (Rupp  and  Schiedt), 
A.,  ii,  585. 
fcrrocyanide,  action  of,  on  oxalic  acid 
(ifATUSCHEK),  A.,  i,  272. 
«       titration  of,   with    potassium    per- 
manganate      (GRti^TZNER),       A., 
ii,  290. 
cadmium  ferrocyanides  (Miller),  A., 

i,  429. 
thiocyanate,  double  salts  of,  with  bis- 
muth   thiocyanate    (Vanino    and 
Hauser),  a.,  i,  14. 
cadmium  thiocyanate    (Grossmann), 
A.,  i,  663. 
Fotatsivm,  estuiuitioB  and  leparation 
of:— 
estimation  of,   removal  of  sulphates 
before  the  (ZOpfchen),  A.,  ii,  287. 
estimation  of,  by  picric  acid  (Keich- 

ard),  a.,  ii,  176. 
estimation    of,   as    the    pyrosulphate 

(Browning),  A.,  ii,  175. 
estimation  of,  in  beets,  oats,  potatoes 

and  |)lant-ash  (BoES),  A.,  ii,  474. 
estimation  and  separation  of,  in  saline 

mixtures  (van  Leent),  A.,  ii,  48. 
estimation  of,   in    urine    (Garratt), 
A.,  ii,  226. 
Potatoes,    estimation    of   potassium  in 
(Boes),  a.,  ii,  474. 
See  also  Agriculturol  Chemistry. 
Potato-itaroh.     See  Granulose. 
Potential.    See  £lectrochemistr3\ 
Praieodjrmium  lalta,  spectra  of,  solutious 

of  (Lanolet),  a.,  ii,  189. 
Praieodyminm  chloride  and  its  h3'drates 
(Mationon),A.,  ii,  263. 
dioxide  J  action  of  hypochlorous  acid 
on  (Melikoff  and  Klimenko),  A., 
ii,  263. 
(dioxide  and  /Peroxide,  and  the  hydrate 
of  the  ^^Toxide  (Klimrnko),   A., 
ii,  140. 
sulphate,  crystalline  form  of  (Dufkt), 

A  ,  ii,  326. 
sulphates,  acid  and  basic  (Matignon), 
A.,  ii,  325. 
Preeipitins,  8i)ecific  (Eisenbsro),  A., 

i,  846. 
Prehxiite   in    the    granulites   of    Gala 
Francesc      (Island      of     Maddaleiia, 
Sardinia)  (Rimatori),  A.,  ii,  668. 


Preservatives,  test  for,  in  milk  (Lsach), 

A.,  ii,  113. 
Pressnre  apparatus,  constant,  for  both 
reduced    and    increased     pressures 
(Innes),  T.,  684 ;  P.,  1902,  26. 

regulator     for     vacuum     distillation 
(Burstyn),  a.,  ii,  313. 
Prieklv  pear,  mucilage  of  the  (Harlay), 

A.,  11,  685. 
Propaldehyde-/9)3-disiilphoiiio  aeid  (De- 

l^.pine),  a.,  i,  183. 
n/r/oPropane.     See  Trimethylene. 
Propanedioarbozylie  aeids.    See : — 

Dimethylmalonic  acid. 

Glutai-ic  acid. 
Propanesulphonie  chloride,  amide,  and 

anilide  (Duouet),  A.,  i,  428. 
Propanetotraearbozylie  add.     See  Di- 

carboxyglutaric  acid. 
Propanetriearboxylio  aeids.     See  : — 

Carboxyglutaric  acid. 

Tricarlwllylic  acid. 
isoPropenyltrimethylenediearbozylie 

aeid.     See  Isoprenic  acid. 
Propionaxnide,     a-amino-,    hydrobrom- 

ide  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  250. 
Propionanilide,   o-  and   p-mono-,   2:4- 
rfi-,  and  2:4:6-^ri-bromo-  (Chatta- 
WAT),  T.,  817;  P.,  1908,  118. 

chloro-derivatives   of   (Chattaway), 
T.,  639  ;  P.,  1902,  64. 
Propionic  acid,   critical   constants   of, 
(Guye  and  Mallet),  A.,  ii,  308. 

compound  of,  with  nitric  acid  (Pictkt 
and  Genequand),  A.,  i,  584. 
Propionic  acid,  chloromethyland  methyl- 
ene esters  (DescudA),  A.,  i,  738. 
Propionic  chloride,  /9-chloro-  (Micharl, 

Gravks,  and  Garner),  A.,  i,  69. 
Propionylacetoacetio      aeid,     isomeric 

esters  and  copper  salt  (Bongrrt),  A., 

i,  73. 
Propionylacetophenone  and  its  methyl 

derivative  (Lesrr),  A.,  i,  262. 
;)-Propionyl-amino-    and    -ehlonunino- 

asobenxene  (Chattaway),  T.,  982; 

P.,  1902,  174. 
Propionyl-anisole,      and       -pheaetole 

(Klagks),  a.,  i,  609. 
Propionylaioimide         (propionylazide) 

(Hille),  a.,  i,  141. 
Propionyl-bromo-    and    -cUoro-amino- 

beaienes,  bromo-derivativcs  (Chatta- 
way), T.,  816;  P.,  1900,  113. 
Propionyl-bromo-    and    -chloro-amiiLO- 

ohlorobenienes  (Chattaw^ay),T.,6S9  ; 

P.,  1902,  64. 
;>-Propionylim>biitozybenieiie     and    its 

oximc  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  610. 
Propionylbntyryl  and  its  dioxime,    a- 

hydrazone-js-oxime,  and  phenylhj-dr- 

azone  (PoNZio  and  Borelli),  A.,  i,  6.59. 
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Propionylhydraiide  and  its  bcnzylidene 
and  propylideno  derivatives  (Hille), 
A.,  i,  141. 
Propionylindoxvls,    1-    and    3-    (Yor- 

LANDBR  and  Dreschbr),  a.,  i,  720. 
PropionylmeBitylene      (Klages),      A., 

i,  612. 
Fropiovhenone,   condensation    of,   with 
ethyl  succinates  (Stobbe  and  Nieden- 
zu),  A.,  i,  460. 
nPropyl  alcohol,  properties  of  mixtures 
of,  >vith  benzene,  and  with  benzene 
and  water  (Young  and  Fortey),  T., 
747  ;  P.,  1900, 105. 
properties  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 
(Young  and  Fortey),  T.,  723  ;  P., 
1902,  105. 
action  of,    on  its  sodium    derivative 
(GUERBET),  A.,  i,  180. 
t^Fropyl  alcohol,  properties  of  mixtures 
of,  with  benzene,  and  with  benzene 
and  water  (Young  and  Fortey), 
T.,  744  ;  P.,  1908,  105. 
])roi)ertie8  of  mixtures  of,  with  water 
(Young  and  Fortey),  T.,  726  ;  P., 
1902,  105. 
isoPropyliffoamylacetic  acid.   See  Decoic 

acid. 
n-Propyl  isoamyl  ketone  and  its  semi- 

carbazone  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
iM>PropTlbenteae,  a-bromo-  (Wheeler 
and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  761. 
and  i8-chloro-  and  /9-iodo-  (Klages), 
A.,i,  667. 
isoPropirlisobntylsiicciiiio  acid  {nonane- 

dicarooxylic  acid)  (Nef),  A.,  i,  6. 
4-MoFTopyldilLydroreioroiii  and  its  silver 
salt,  dioxime,  ethyl  ether  and  bromo- 
derivative  (Crossley),  T.,    678  ;  P., 
1901,  172  ;  1902,  86. 
4-iK>Propyldihydroreeoroylie  acid,  ethyl 
ester  (Crossley),  T.,  676  ;  P.,  1901, 
172 ;  1902,  86. 
Propylene,  action  of  hypochlorous  acid 

on  (Henry),  A.,  i,  417. 
Propylene  glycol,  oxidation  of,  by  fer- 
ments (Klinq),  a.,  i,  8. 
Propylenedicarboxylio  acid.    See  Glut- 

aconic  acid. 
Pro^ylenapentaoarboxylio    acid.      See 

IHcarboxyaconitic  acid. 
Propirlenocnlphaailidei     (Autenrietu 

and  Rudolph),  A.,  i,  22. 
Propylenetetraoarbozylic     acid.      See 

Dicarboxyglutaconic  acid. 
Pro^lenetricarboxylie  acidi.  See  Aeon- 

itic  acids. 
)3-iwPropylglntaric  acid  {Jiexanedicarb- 
caeylic  acid)  (Ceosslby),  T.,  676  ;  P., 
1901,  172 ;  1902,  86. 
iS-isoPropylheptoic    acid.     See    Decoic 
acid. 


8-Propyl-4-hexylpyrasolone  (Locquin), 

A.,  i,  705. 
tjoPropylideneacetone.        See    Mesityl 

oxicfe. 
Propylidenebiiacetoacetic    acid,     ethyl 
ester    (Wallach    and    BOtticher), 
A.,  i,  798. 
)3-Propylidene-;7-nrasine  (Purgotti  and 

Vigano),  a.,  i,  322. 
2«)Propyll8Bvnlic  acid    and   its  oxime, 
phenylhydrazone,    and  semicarbazone 
(Wallach),  A.,  i,  801. 
Propylmalonamic     acid,     ethyl    ester 
(Fischer  and  Dilthey),  A.,  i,  270.' 
Propyl-ifr-nitrole,  constitution  of  (Piloty 

and  Stock),  A.,  i,  734. 
4-uoPropylplienyldihydro-2-picolone-5- 
earbozylie  acid,  ethyl  ester    (Knoe- 
venagel     and      Brunswig),      A., 
i,  641. 
tsoPropylenccinanilic  acid  (Crossley), 

T.,  682. 
tsoPropylsnocinio    acid    {pentanedicarh- 

oxylic  acid).    See  PimeUc  acid. 
tsoPropyltrimetliylenedicarbozylic 
acid,    and  its  ethyl  ester   and  salts 
(Ipatieff),  a.,  i,  588. 
8-tA)Propylxanthine    (Boehringsr    & 

Sohne),  a.,  i,  125. 
Prosecretin   (Baylisb  and   Starling), 

A.,  ii,  276,  613. 
Protalbic  acid  and  its  salts  (Paal),  A., 

i,  653. 
Protamyrin,  Protelemic  acid,  and  Prot- 
eleresen  (Tschirch  and  Cremer),  A., 
i,  813. 
Proteid,  new,  from  the  brain  (Ulfiani 
andLELLi),  A.,  1,  573. 
passage  of,  through  the  intestinal  wall 

(COHNHEIM),  A.,  ii,  93. 
duodenal  digestion   of  (Ferrai),  A., 

ii,  412. 
food,  influence  of  abundant,  on  meta- 
bolism (Frank  and  Trommsdorff), 
A.,  u,  615. 
minimum,    the    phybiological    (Cre- 
mer and  HENDERSON),  A.,  ii,  155. 
molecule,  the  aromatic  sroup  of  the 

(DuccESCHi ;  Spiro),  X,  i,  192. 
solutions,  discrimination  between  basic 
and  acidic  functions  in  (Sohiff),  A., 
i,  250. 
Proteidi  (Jolles),  A.,  i,  192. 
in  Bacteria  and  Fungi,  composition  of 

(IWANOFF),  A.,  ii,  279. 
of  certain  Fungi  (Winterstein  and 

Hofmann),  a.,  ii,  622. 
from  yeast  (Schroder),  A.,  i,  730. 
synthesis  of,  in  the  organism  (Lokwi), 

A.,  ii,  273. 
conditions   of  the  formation    of,    in 
plants  (Zalewski),  A.,  ii,  348. 
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Protoidf ,  importance  of  nitrogen  in  the 

synthesis  of,  in  plants (Czapbk),  A., 

ii,  280. 
transformations  of,  daring  germination 

(AndkA),  a.,  ii,  522. 
inflaence  of  the  mediam  on  the  proper- 
ties of  (Starke),  A.,  i,  192. 
action  of  aniline  dyes  on  (Heiden* 

hain),  a.,  i,  651. 
action  of  nascent  chlorine  on  (Ehrek- 

feld),  a.,  i,  511. 
action  of  iodine  on  (Schmidt),  A., 

i,  782. 
iodination  of,formation  and  estimation 

of  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids  in  the 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  251 ;  ii,  627. 
decomposition    of     (Steudel),    A., 

i,  781. 
decomposition  of,  in  man,  during  hard 

work  (Jackson),  A.,  ii,  156. 
bacillus    which    hydrolyses  (Emmer- 

UN6  and  Reiser),  A.,  ii,  279. 
enzyme    which    dissolves,     in    malt 

(Ehrich),  a.,  i,  252. 
physiological  and  pathological,  method 

of    characterismg    (Patein),     A., 

ii,  520. 
are,  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  com- 

bined  with  fat  or  fatty  acid  ?  (Pos- 

KBR     and     GiEs),     A.,     1,     831, 

652. 
properties   of,  combining  with  acids 

(v.  Rhorer),  a.,  i»  651. 
compounds  of,  with  metaphosphoric 

acid(FxrLD),  A.,i,  511. 
amount  of  hexone  bases  in  vegetable 

(ScHULZE  and  Winterstein),  A., 

i,  193. 
preparation       of      melanins      from 

(Samuely),  a.,  i,  731. 
formation  of  sugar  from  (LoEW),   A., 

i,  407. 
sulphur  in  (M6rner),  A.,  i,  831. 
of  cow's  milk  (Simon),  A.,  ii,  95. 
from  the  muscle  of  different  classes  of 

animals  (Przibram),  A.,  ii,  889. 
of    smooth   muscle   (Vincent),   A., 

ii,  840. 
coagulated,  solution    and   estimation 

of,  in  fseces  (Oefele),  A.,  ii,  369. 
fractional    precipitation   of,   by  salts 

(Effront),  a.,  i.  578. 
estimation  of  sulpnur  in  (Osborne), 

A.,  i,  250. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Herlant), 

A.,  ii,  295. 
Proteids.     See  also  :— 
Abrin. 

Add-albumin. 
Albumins. 
Albumoid. 
Albumoses. 


Protsidi.    See:— 

Antipeptones. 

Atmid  keratose. 

Atmid  keratin. 

Casein. 

Caseinogen. 

Oaseoseo. 

Chitin. 

Ghondro-albumoid. 

Coaguloses. 

Collagen. 

Cystem. 

Cystin. 

£^-albumin. 

Elastin. 

Fibrin. 

Fibroin. 

Gelatin. 

Globulin. 

Gluco-proteids. 

Gluten. 

Glutinpeptone. 

Glyco-albumose. 

Htemins. 

Haemoglobins. 

Histon. 

Ichthylepidin. 

Eephalin. 

Keratin. 

Lactoserum. 

Lecithin. 

Melanins. 

Mucin. 

Mucoids. 

Kucleo-histon. 

Nudeo-proteid. 

Ossecr-aloumoid. 

Peptone. 

Plasteins. 

Protein. 

Proteoses. 

Pseudomucin. 

Reticnlin. 

Sericin. 

Serum-albumin. 

Scrum-fflobulin. 

Thio-albumoee. 

Thyreo-globulin. 

Zein. 
Proteiii    gnukB    in    oleaginous    aeeds 

(Gkam),  a.,  ii,  684. 
Proteinehromoae,  spectrum  of  (Bixr  and 

Marohlewski),  a.,  i,  686. 
Protaolyiis,    add     and     physiological 

(Bokornt),  a.,  i,  408. 
Proteolytie  aetion  of  renins  (Lauk  oy), 

A.,  ii,  678. 
ProteosM  (Dennstedt),  A.,  i,  128. 

separation     of,     by     metallic     aalts 
(Cerhy),  a.,  i,  194. 
Protista,  action  of  inorganic  substances 

on  (Goldberger),  A.,  ii,  675. 
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Protooateehuio  aoida,  (2ichloro-,affinitie8 

of,  in  relation  to  their  constitation 

(CoppADORO),  A.,  i,  784. 

Protoliohesterio  acid  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  788. 

Protopine    from     DUlytra     spectabilis 

(Gadamer),  a.,  i,  52. 
Pmniu.    See  Agricnltural  Chemistry. 
Pruuian  hlue,  soluble,  preparation  of 
(Matuschek),  a.,  i,  357. 
solubility  of,  under  certain  conditions 

(Coffigkikr),  a.,  i,  664. 
estimation  of,  in  spent  gas-pnrifying 
material  (Bernheimsr  and  Schiff), 
A.,  ii,  861. 
Pmffio  aoid.     See   Hydrocyanic   acid 

under  Cyanogen. 
Pseudo-aoids,        characterisation        of 
(Hantzsoh    and   Voeoelen),   A., 
i,  260 ;  (Muller),  A.,  i,  854. 
characterisation  of,  by  the  abnormal 
relationship  of   their  affinity  con- 
stants and  hydrolysis  of  their  salts 
(Hantzsoh  and  Barth),  A.,  i,  222. 
characterisation  of,  by  the  ammonia 
reaction  (Hantzsch  and  Dollfus), 
A.,  i,  228,  675. 
Paendocatalyna.    See  Affinity. 
Pieudogayluaaite    (Trechmann),    A., 

ii,  89. 
Paendomeiolite  from  Minnesota  (Wix- 

chell),  a.,  ii,  462. 
Pieudomuoin     (Nbubbro    and     Hey- 

mann),  a.,  i,  511. 
Piendophite,   formation  of,  in  gi-anitic 

rocks  (Stadlinger),  A.,  ii,  90. 
Paeudotauga    tcutifolia^     wood     tar    of 

(Byers  and  Hopkins),  A.,  i,  738. 
Ptilolite,  variety  of,  from  the  Island  of 
Principe     Rodolfo     (Colomba),     A., 
ii,  668. 
Ptomainea  in  urine  in  infectious  dis- 
eases (Nicola),  A.,  ii,  679. 
Pnlegene  and  its  nitrosochloride  (Wal- 
lace and  Colmann),  A.,  i,  724. 
nitrolepiperidide  and  Pulegenone  and 
its  oume  (Wallach  and  Thede), 
A.,  i,  724. 
Puleganio  aoid  and  its  anilide  and  p- 
toluidide,  and  i8omerides(BouvsAULT 
andTiTRY),  A.,  i,  420. 
Pula^laoetie  aeid,  ethyl  ester  (T£try), 

A.,  i,  585. 
Polegone,  oxidation  of  (Speranski),  A., 

i,  884. 
Pole&ene  and  its  nitrosochloride,  Pnlen- 
ol,    and    Pnlenona   and    its   oximes 
(Wallach  and  Rahn),  A.,  i,  724. 
Purine  bases,  production  of  uric  acid 
from  (KBtoEB  and  Sohmid),   A., 
ii,415. 
derivatives  in  human  ftecos  (ERiroER 
and  Schhtenhelm),  A.,  ii,  412. 


Purine  derivatives,  oxidation  of  (Plot), 
A.,  i,  139. 
r6le    of,    in     human    metabolism 
(BuRiAN  and  Schur),  A.,  ii,  83; 
(LoEwi),  A.,  ii,  157. 
substances  in  articles  of  diet  (Hall), 
A.,  ii,  465. 
Purple  wood,  dye  from  (Eleerskoper), 

A.,  i,  48,  111. 
Purpurogallin  and  its  -oarboxylio  aoid, 
tetra-acetyl,  triben2oyl,anddibromo- 
derivatives  (Perrin  and  Steven), 
P.,  1908,  74. 
trimethyl  ether  and  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive (Perkin  and  Steven),  P.,  1902 
258. 
Pnrpurogallone  and  tsoPurpurogallone 
(Perkin  and  Steven),  P.,  1900,  254. 
Pyrantin     ('p-d,h4wyphenyl8U(xinimid6\ 
and  its  alkyl  substituted  derivatives, 
stability  of  (Gilbody  and  Sprank- 
LINO),  T.,  798 ;  P.,  1900,  224. 
Pyraiole,  C^7H^0sNs,  from  the  action 
of  hydrazine  nydrate  on  4:6-diacetyl- 
5-phenyl-8-methylcyclohexane  -3-ol-l  - 
one  (Rabe  and  Elze),  A.,  i,  711. 
Pyraiole,  4-amino-,  and  its  nitrate  and 
benzoyl    derivative    (Wollers    and 
Behrbnd),  a.,  i,  844. 
Pyraiole-4-oarboxylio    aoid     from    4- 
phenylpyrazole  (Behaohel  and  Buch- 
ner),  a.,  i,  236. 
Pyraiole-5-(or       8-)earboxylio        acid 
(  Buchner  and  Hachumian),  A.  ,*i,  237 . 
Pyraiolonei.Ci2Hi804N2,  Ci7HuOeN«,and 
CifHsoO^N,     from     c^clohexanolones 
(Rare  and  Elze),  A.,  i,  710. 
Pyraiolone-8-aoetio  aoid  and  its  acetyl 
and  4-lBonitro60-derivativeB  and  their 
azoimides   and    hydrazides   (Euffe- 
rath),  A.,  i,  68. 
Pjridaiine,    C^^»,    from    desyl-/9- 
acetonaphthone  and  phenylhydrazine 
(Smith  and  McCoy),  A.,  i,  645. 
Pyridannea  (Poppenberg),  A.,  i.  60; 

(Oppenheim),  a.,  i,  186. 
Pyridaiyl-S-j'-benioio  aeid  (Eatzenel- 

lenbogen),  a.,  i,  122. 
Pyridine  from  Scottish  shale  oil  (Garrett 
and  Smythe),  T.,451  ;  P.,  1900, 190 ; 
1902,  47. 
and  its  derivatives,  velocity  of  com- 
bination of,  with    alkyl  bromides 
(Menschtttkin),  a.,  ii,  493. 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  (Eah  len- 

BBRo),  A.,  iiy  195. 
action  of  benzyl  chloride  and  iodide 

on  (Tsohitsohibabin),  A.,  i,  395. 
action     of,     on     tetrachloroquinone 

(Ihbert)»  a.,  i,  55,  117. 
action  of  dipheoylbromomethnne  on 
(Tschitschibabin),  a.,  i,  895. 
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Pyridinei  action  of  triphenyl-bromo-  and 
-chloro-mothane  and  triphenylcarb- 
inol  on  (Tschitbchibabin),  A., 
1,  895. 

compounds  of,  with  antimony  haloids 
(Rosenheim  and  Stellmann),  A., 
i,  68. 

compounds  of,  with  antimony,  man- 
ganese and  tin  haloids  (Hayes),  A., 
1,  492. 

compounds  of,  with  bismuth  iodide 
(VANINO  and  Hauser),  A.,  i,  308. 

compounds  of,  with  copper  thio- 
oyanates(LiTTERSCHEiD),  A.,  i,  308. 

compounds  of,  with  phenols  (t. 
Baeyeb  and  Villioeb),  A.,  i,  856. 

compound  of,  with  quinol,  and  its 
salts  (Ortoleva  and  di  Stefano), 
A.,  i,  54 ;  (Ortoleva),  A., 
i,  674. 

compound  of,  with  silver  chloride 
(Rbnz),  a.,  i,  563. 

compounds  of,  with  thallic  haloids 
(Kemz),  a.,  i,  393. 

compound  of,  with  quadrivalent  titan- 
ium thiocyanate  (Rosenheim  and 
Cohn),  a.,  ii,  26. 

derivatives,  condensation  of,  with 
formaldehyde  (KoENiGs),  A., 
i,  179,  180. 

carbamide,  phenylcarbamide,  and  thio- 
carbamide  derivatives  of  (Camps), 
A.,  i,  824. 

ferrous  chloride  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  175. 

picryl  chloride  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  740. 

silver  trisulphimide   (Haktzsch  and 
Holl),  a.,  ii,  15. 
Pyridin6,2-amino-,aurichloride(MEYER), 
i,  728. 

isomeric  amino- and  their  acetyl  deriv- 
atives, (iibromoamino-  and  bromo- 
2-amino-  (Camps),  A.,  i,  824. 

2-cyano-,   and  its  auri-  and  platini- 
chlorides  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  727. 
PyTidin6-2-carboxylic  acid.  See  Picolinic 

acid. 
Pyndine-S-oarboxylic  acid.    See  Nico- 
tinic acid. 
P3rridine-4-carbox7lic    aoid.     See    iao- 

Nicotinic  acid. 
Pyridineearboxylie    aeidi,    preparation 

of  (Camps),  A.,  i,  824. 
Pyridinecholine,   action  of  acetic    and 

benzoic  chlorides  on(ScHM  IDT  and  Lit- 

terscheid),  a.,  i,  308. 
Pyridine-8:3-dicarbozylio    acid.       See 

Quinoliuic  acid. 
Pjridiiie  lerief,  dcsmotropism  in  the 

(Errera),  a.,  i,  115. 
PyTidin6-8:4:6-tri-     and     -penta-earb- 

oxylio  aeids  (Wolff,  Gabler,  and 

Heyl),  a.,  i,  677. 


Pyridoylacetie  aoida,  2-  and  4-,  and  their 

esters  and   salts  (Pinnrr,   Donchi, 

Drexler,  and  Bay),  A.,  i,  176. 
2-Pyridoylaoiinoerotonie     acid,    ethyl 

ester  (Pinner,  Donchi,    Drexler, 

and  Bay),  A.,  i,  176. 
S-Pyridoylethylaoetic  aeid,  ethyl  ester 

(Pinner,    Donchi,    Drxxlkr,   and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  176. 
Pyzidoyl-l-phenylpyraaolonef,  3-a-  and 

-7*  (Pinner,  Donchi,  Drsxlbr,  and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  176. 
/3-2-Pyridoylpropioiiie  aoid,  ethyl  eater 

(PiNNKR,    Donchi,    Drxxlsr,    and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  176. 
Pyridylaorylie  aoid  (Feist),  A.,  i,  492. 
2-Fyridyl-a-and-i3-bromopropioiiio  aeida 

and  their  auribromides  (Feist),  A., 

1,492. 
4-I^ridyl  butyl  ketone  and  its  picraie 

(Pinner,    Donchi,    Drexlbr,    and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  178. 
PyridyleUorohydroxy^qninoliiilpliOBie 

aoid  (Imbert),  A.,  i,  55. 
Pyridyliiohlorohvdnxy-qujLoiie      and 

-qmnol      sulphate     (Imbert),      A., 

i,  55. 
PyridyUrtcUorotriketopeiitametlLyleiia 

hydrochloride  (Imbert),  A.,  i,  117. 
Pyridyl  oyanides,  isomeric  (Camps),  A., 

i,  828. 
8-PyridTlglyeiiie-4-oarbox7lio  aeid  and 

its  salts  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 

i,  841. 
2-PyTidylmethylearbiiiol,       salts       of 

(Pinner,    Donchi,    Dbexlkr,    and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  176. 
Pyridyl    metJiyl,    ethyl,    and    propyl 

ketonei,  2-  and  4-,  their  salts  (Pins^eb, 

Donchi,  Drexler,  and    Bay),   A., 

i,  176. 
2-Ffridyl  phenethyl  ketone  and  its  salts 

(Pinner,    Donchi,    Drexler,    and 

Bay),  a.,  i,  176. 
2-P7ridylpropaaediol     and     its     salts 

(KoENiOB  and  Happx),  A.,  i,  894. 
2-Pyridyl-/3-propionio  aoid  and  its  auri- 

chloride  (Feist),  A.,  i,  492. 
Pyridyltmxillio  aoids  and  their  additive 

salts  (Feist),  A.,  i,  492. 
Pyridylurethaaef  (Camps),  A.,  i,  825. 
Pyrimidine  and  its  2:4:6-<n-  and  Utra- 
amino-  and  5-nitro-2:4:6-^riaroino- 
derivatives  (Gabriel),  A.,  i,  59. 

and  its  bromo-,  chloro-,  and  chloro- 
iodo-derivatives  (Oppxnhkim),  A., 
i,  187. 
Pyrimidinei,  methylated  (Oabrixl  and 

Colman),  A.,  i,  498 ;  (Schmidt),  A., 

i,  499. 
Pyrimidine-4:6-dioarboxylio    aoid    and 

its  salts  (Angerstxin),  A.,  i,  123. 
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PyrindaiiedioBeoarbo^jlle  acid,  methyl 
ester,    and     its     oxime     and     salts 
(BiTTNBR),  A.,  i,  494. 
Pyritas  {iron  pyrites)  and  marcasito,  dis- 
crimination between,  and  estimation 
of,     in    miztnres    (Stokbs),     A., 
ii,  87. 
estimation  of  copper  in  (Haas),  A., 

ii,  229. 
estimation  of  sniphnr  in  (Auzbnat), 
A.,  ii,  104 ;  (LuNOS),  A.,  ii,  287  ; 
(Rbitlinoeb),  a.,  ii,  692. 
Pyritle  reiidaes,  analysis  of  (Minozzi), 

A.,  ii,  S58. 
PyrodypnopiitaeoHn,  PyrodypnopiiiMOl 
aleohol    and    Pyrodypn^inaleolana 
(Dblacre),  a.,  i,  774. 
Pyrogallol,      absorption      spectra     of 
(Hartlby,  Dobbie,  and  Laudbr), 
T.,  983;  P.,  1902,  172. 
etherification     of    (Hirschbl),     A., 

i,  540. 
anto-oxidation     of    (Harribs),     A., 

i,  771. 
alkaline,  heat  developed  by  the  action 
of  oxygen    on    (Bbrthblot),    A., 
ii,  4. 
Pyxogallol     diethyl     ether,     bromo- 

(Hirsghbl),  a.,  i,  540. 
Pyrogallol  triethTl  ether  and  its  siil- 
phmiie  add  and  bromo-  and  bromo- 
nitro-derivatives     (Hirschbl),      A., 
i,  540. 
PjrrogaUoUldehydeaniline  and  its  salts 
(DiMBOTH  and  Zoeppritz),  A.,  i,  294. 
Pyrogonie  reaotions   of   organic   com- 
pounds (Lob),  a.,  i,  3 ;  (Ipatibff), 
A.,  i,  4,  835. 
PjrromMoiiie     acid,     tautomensm     of 

(Pbbatonbr),  a.,  i,  421. 
PyromMOiiie    add,    nitroso-,    isomeric 
phenylhydrazones,phenylo8azones,  and 
osotetrazones   of    (Pbratoker),    A., 
i,  421. 
Pyromaoonyl    ethyl    ether    (Oliybri- 

Tortorioi),  a.,  i,  802. 
Pjnromaaie  add,  action  of  DhosDhonis 
pentachloride    or    oxychloride    on 
(Chavankb),  a.,  i,  687. 
azoimide  and  hydnudde  of,  and  the 
acyl  and  benzylidene  and  nropyl- 
idene  deriTatiTes  of  the  hydrazide 
(Curtius    and     Leimbaoh),     A., 
i,  802. 
Pyromncie  add,  8-nitro-,  and  its  aniline 
and  j9-tolaidine    esters    (Hill    and 
White),  A.,  i,  888. 
isoPyronraeie  add,  action  of  phosnhoms 
pentadiloride    or    ozychloride    on 
(Chavannb),  a.,  i,  687. 
acyl  derivatiYes  of  (Chavannb),  A., 
1,690. 
LXXXII.  ii. 


Pyromneylnrethane,       hydrolysis      of 
(Curtius  and  Lbimbach  ;  Marquis), 
A.,  i,  802. 
Pyrone  platinichloride  (Werner),  A., 

i,  686. 
Pyrophoiphorie  add.    See  under  Phos- 
phorus. 
P^^ophyllite     from     North     Carolina 

(PRATr),  A.,  ii,  407. 
Pyroraeende  add.    See  PyruYic  add. 
n-Pyrotartario  add.    See  Glutario  acid. 
Pyroxene.    See  Augite. 
Pyrro-o/B'-diaiole.    See  l:2:4-Triasole. 
]^rrole,  mechanism  of  the  formation  of, 
from  salts  of  mucic  acid  (Pictet 
and  Steinuann),  A.,  i,  562. 
condensation  products  of  (Planoheb), 

A.,  i,  640. 
conYeision    of,   into   pyrroline    (Cia- 

mioian),  a.,  i,  115. 
and  its  derivatiYes,  physiological  action 
of  (Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim), 
A.,  i,  681. 
Pyrrole,  chloro-derivatives  (Mazzara), 

A.,  i,  820. 
Pyrrole  derivatiYes,  formation  of,  from 
isonitrosoketones      (Knorr      and 
Lanoe),  a.,  i,  821. 
test  for  nitrogen  in,  by  Lassaigne's 
method  (Eehrer),  A.,  i,  580. 
Pyrrolei,     electrolytic     reauction     of 
(Dbnnstbdt),  a.,  i,  488. 
condensation  of,  with  aromatic  alde- 
hydes (Fbibt),  a.,  i,  490;  (Vor- 
LA.NDER),  A.,  i,  562. 
preparation  of  indoles  from  (Dbnn- 
stbdt), A.,  i,  896. 
transformation    of,    into    pyrrolines 
(Knorr  and  Rare),  A.,  i,  54. 
Pyrrole-S-oarboxylie  add,  azoimide  and 
hydrazide  of  (PiOGiNiNi  and  Saluoni), 
A.,  i,  491. 
Pyrroleoarbozylie    adds,    esters,    con- 
densation o(  with  aromatic  aldehydes 
(Feist),  A.,  i,   490;  (Yorlandbb), 
A.,  i,  562. 
Pyrrole  group,  studies  in  the  (Feist), 
A.,  i,  488,  489,  490  ;  (Ebhber),  A., 
i,  562. 
Pyrrolidine,     phydological    action    of 
(Tunnioliffb  and  Rosenheim),  A., 
ii,  681. 
2-Pyrrolidineoarhonrlie  add,  formation 
of,    by   the   alkaline    hydrolysiB    of 
casein  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  640. 
Pyrrolidine    ring,    formation    of    the 
(Willstattbr  and  Sttlinobr),  A., 
i,  288. 
Pyrrolidinai,     amino-     (Fault),     A., 

i,  559. 
Pyrroline  and    its   salts    (Knorr  and 
Rare),  A.,  i,  54. 

66 
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Pyrroline,   formation  of,  from  pyrrole 

(ClAMIOIAN),  A.,  i,  115. 

hydrochloride,  physiological  action  of 

(TuNNiOLiPFE    and    Rosenhbim), 

A.,  ii,  681. 

PyrroliJiei,  preparation  of,  from  pyrroles 

(Knorr  and  Kabe),  A.,  i,  54. 
S-Pyrrylurethane,   and   its  acetyl  and 
nitroso-derivatiTes     (Piccinini     and 
Salmoni),  A.,i,  491. 
Pyrnrio  aeid,  electrolytic  oxidation  of 
(Rockwell),  A.,  i,  740. 
action  of  carbamide  and  semicarbazide 

on  (Simon),  A.,  i,  15. 
action  of   hydrochloric  acid  on  (ve 

Jong),  A.,  i,  122. 
action  of  nrethane  on  (Simon),  A., 

i,  14. 
conversion  of,  into  roethylpymyic  acid 

(Erlenmeyer),  a.,  i,  595. 
tnmsformation  of  salts   of,   and    its 
estimation  (dr  Jong),  A.,  i,  72. 
PyraTylphenylhTdrasonahydroxamio 
aeid  and  its  salts  and  acetyl  derivative 
(Pickard,    Allen,    Bowdlbr,    and 
Carter),  T.,  1573. 
PjruyylpTnivie     aeid,     ethyl     ester, 
derivatives  of  (Simon),  A.,  i,  422. 


Qaareetagatin,  and  its  snlphate,  potass- 
inm  salt  and  acetyl  compound 
(Perkin),  p.,  1902,  75. 
Qaeroatin  tetramethyl  and  tetraethyl 
ethers,  constitution  of  (Perkin  and 
Allison),  T.,  471. 
QniiiftMine,  action  of  anisaldehyde  on 

(BiALON),  A.,  i,  828. 
Qniiialdyl-ji^-inathyl-  and  -j^-isopropyl-a- 
•tilbaiole  and  -a-itilbaioline  and  their 
additive  salts  (v.  Grabski),  A.,  i,  563. 
Qninaldyl-a-gtilbaioline  and  its  hydro- 
chloride  and    benzoyl  derivative  (v. 
Grabski),  A.,  i,  564. 
QniaMithraiMy    thio-,    tetranitrate   and 
disnlphate,  and  hydrochloride  of  the 
acetyl  compound  (Edinobb  and  Eke- 
LEY),  A.,  i,  231. 
Qninidine,  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on 
(Koenios  and  ScHdNEWALD),  A., 
i,  818. 
new  reaction  for  (Hirscbsohn),  A., 
ii,  710. 
Quinine,  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on 
(KoxNioa  and  SohOnbwald),   A., 
i,  818. 
oxidation  of,  by  chromic  add  (Gold- 
berg), A.,  ii,  485. 
new  reaction  for  (Hirsohsohn),  A., 
ii,  710. 


Quinine,  acy I  derivatives  of  (Yerbiniots 
Chininfabriken  Zimmer  k  O).), 
A.,  i,  486. 
ethyl  carbonate  (Vereiniote  Chinin- 
fabriken   Zimmer   k   Co.),    A., 
i,  392,  416. 
Quinineearbamide  (Vereiniote  Chinin- 
fabriken     Zimmer    k    Co.),    A., 
i,  486. 
Qniniiarin,  redaction  of,  with  hydrogen 

iodide  (Pleus),  A.,  i,  778. 
Quinii&rin-blne,       bromo-      (Farben- 

FABRIKEN  YORM.    F.    HaTER  k    Co.), 

A.,  i,  477. 
Quinol  and  azoxyanisole,  behaviour  of 

a  mixture  of,  on  cooling  (Booze- 

boom),  a.,  ii,  490. 
compound  of,  with  pyridine,  and  its 

salts  (Ortoleva  and  Di  Stefano), 

A.,  i,  54;  (Ortoleva),  A.,  i,  674. 
Quinol  j9-aioxydiphenyl    and  p-naM,- 

phenyl     ethen     (Haeurkrrmann 

and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  126. 
^.Quinols  (AuwERs),  A.,  i,  217. 
history  of,  and  the  action  of  hydraxiue 

bases  on  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  509. 
Quinoline  and  its  derivatives,  velocity 

of  combination  of,  with  alk^l  brom- 
ides (Mbnschutrin),  a.,  ii,  493. 
compounds  of,  with  antimony  haloids 

(Rosenheim  and  Stbllmann),  A., 

i,  68. 
compounds  of,   with  bismuth  iodide 

(Vanino      and      Hauser),      A., 

i,  308. 
compounds    of,    with    copper    thio- 

cyanates  (Litterscheid),  A.,  i,  829.  . 
compounds     of,    with    phenols     (v. 

Baeter  and  Yilliobr),  A.,  i,  356. 
compound   of,    with    silver    chloride 

(Renz),  a.,  i,  563. 
compounds    of,    with   silver    haloids 

(Wuth),  a.,  i.  594. 
compounds  of,   with    thallic  haloida 

(Renz),  A.,  i,  393. 
compound  of,  with  quadrivalent  titan- 
ium  thiooyanate  (Rosbnheim  and 

Cohn),  a.,  ii,  26. 
derivatives,    condensation     of,    with 

formaldehyde  (Koenios;  Koxnios 

and    Bischkopf;     Ko^^ios     and 

Stockhausen),  a.,  i,  179. 
QninoUne,  5-7-duodo-,  and  its  methiodide 

and    methochloride    (Willqebodt 

and  Arnold),  A.,  i,  16. 
i^oQuinoUne,  compounds  of,  with  copper 

thiocyanates    (LrrrxESCHEiD),   A., 

i,829. 
benzyi  iodide  (Wbdxkikd  and  Obohs- 

len),  a.,  i,  118. 
S-QninoUnealdehyde    and    its    platini- 
cloride  (Howitz),  A.,  i,  897. 
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Qninolinio  aoid,  dihydroxjrfluorescein  of 

(LiBBBRMANN     and    W3LBLING),    A., 

i,  647. 
Qninone,  C10H6O4,  and  its  diaoetate,  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  base  from  the 
dye    formed    by    2:3:8-trihydroxy- 
naphthalene  and  diazotised  snlph- 
anilic  acid  (Friedlander  and  Sil- 
berstern),  a.,  i,  795. 
C»H,o07  (?),  from    the    oxidation    of 
l-amino-2:3-dihydroxynaphtha1ene 
(Friedlander  and  Silberstern), 
A.,  i,  794. 
Qoinone,  action  of  alcohols  on  (Enobven- 
AGEL  and  BOckbl),  A.,  i,  106. 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Sestini),  A., 

1,  548. 
c^ichlorodiimide,   chloro-    (Cohn),  A., 
i,  442. 
Qainonst  ^rachloro-,  from  pentachloro- 
phenol  (Barral),  A.,  i,  367. 
action  of  pyridine  on  (Imbbrt),  A., 
i,  55,  117. 
(7-Qiiinon6,  compound  of,  with  pyridine 
hydriodide,  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
(Ortoleva),  a.,  i,  674. 
o-Qoinoneozime.    See  Phenol,  o-nitroso-. 
Qninophtbalona,  isomeride  of,   and  its 
dibromo-derivative     (Eisner    and 
Mbrkel),  a.,  i,  644. 
bromo-derivatives       (Eibner       and 
Mbrkbl),  a.,  i,  494. 
isoQuino-iS-pyzidiiie  and  6 -chloro-,  and 
their  salts   (Marckwald  and  Dett- 
MER),  A.,  i,  235. 
Qninoxalo-ajS-naphthaiine  (Hinsberg), 
A.,  i,  239. 


B. 

Babbits,  acid  poisoning  in  (Spiro),  A., 

ii,  87. 
Bacemic     amino-acids,     resolution     of 
(Fischer    and    Hagenbach),    A., 
i,  85. 
conipounds,  existence  of,  in  solution 
(Bbuni  andPADOA),  A.,  i,  843. 
BaoMoifation,  catalytic,   of  amygdalin 

(Walker),  P.,  1908,  198. 
BadiatioxLS,  BadioaotiTe  8iibitano68,and 

BadioaetiTity.     See  Photochemistry. 
Badielei,  unsaturated,  the  negative  nature 
of  (Yorlander),  a.,  i,  309;  ii,  250, 
496  ;   (Hbnrich),  A.,  ii,  449 ;  (We- 
dbkind),  a.,  i,  739. 
B^^ifw^  atomic  weight  of  (Curie),  A., 
ii,  562. 
chemical   effects   of   radiations  from 
(Bbrthelot),    a.,    ii,  136;    (Bbo- 
querel)  a.,  ii,  57. 


Badinm,  condensation  point  of  emana- 
tions    from     (Rutherford     and 
Soddy),P.,1902,  219. 
new    gas   from    (Rutherford   and 
Brooks),  A.,  ii,  438. 
Badiom  salts,  induced  radioactivity  ex- 
cited by  (Curie  and  Debierne),  A., 
ii,  58. 
Baffinose  {inclUosey  itielUriose)^   estima- 
tion of  (RkinhardtJ,  a.,  ii,  362. 
Bain-water.      See  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Baspberry  juice  or  symp,  analysis  of 

(Spaeth),  A.,  ii,  110. 
Bate  of  reaotioni.     See  Affinity. 
Batio  of  distribution.    See  Aifanity. 
Bays.     See  Photochemistry. 
Bad  raixL.     See  under  Water. 
Bedueing    action   of  some    nitro-com- 
pouuds  (Yignon  andOERiN),  A.,  i,  9. 
Beductasci  (Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  1,  655; 

ii,  635. 
Beduction-potential.     See  Electrochem- 
istry. 
Befraction    and    Befractometer.      See 

Photochemistry. 
Bcnnet  and  antirennet  (Korschun),  A., 
ii,  673. 
presence  of,  in  plants  (Jayillier),  A., 

ii,  625. 
coagulation  of  casein  by  (MIxller),  A., 
i,  409. 
Bennin,    formation    and    secretion    of 
(Winooradoff),  a.  ii,  36. 
action  of,  on  albumoses  and  caseoses 

(KuraAeff),  a.,  i,  731. 
action  of,  on  milk  (Fuld),  A.,  ii,  415. 
Betacetoplianona,   action   of  formalde- 
hyde on  (Goldschmidt),  a.,  i,  716. 
Baiidual  aiEnity.    See  Affinity. 
Basins  of  copal va  balsams  (Tschirch  and 
Keto),  a.,  i,  166. 
of  Daminara  orientalis  (Tschirch  and 

Koch),  A.,  i,  478. 
from     green    ebony     (Perkin    and 

Brigos),  T.,  219  ;  P.,  1902,  12. 
from    PicM  vulgaris  (Tschirch  and 

Koch),  A.,  i,  551. 
rassamala(TscHiRCH  and  van  Itallie), 

A.,  i.  111. 
amount  of,  in  tobacco  leaves  at  various 
periods  of  their  growth  (Kissliko), 
A.,  ii,  625. 
solubility  of  some  fresh  (Coffignier), 

A.,  i,  633. 
estimation  of,  in   wax    (Jean),    A., 

ii,  185. 
See  also  Balsams. 
Basins.     See  also  :•— 
Afelere.sen. 
Colophony. 
Dammar  rosin. 

cc— 2 
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BeiiiLt.    See  :— 
Elemi. 

Mancopaloresen. 
Manelereseu. 
Mastic  reain. 
Picoresen. 
Proteleresen. 
Satidarac  resin. 
Storaz. 
Sfcoresinol. 
Styresino). 
Yaceleresen. 
Besoreinaldeliydaaniliiia  and  its  hydro- 
chloride (DiMKOTH  and  Zoeppkitz), 
'      A.,  i,  293. 
Besoreinol  {li^-dihydroxifbeTizem),  con- 
densation of,  with  phenylacetylace- 
tophenone(BiJLOwandGROTOW8KY), 
A.,i,  484. 
monomethyl  ether,  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  (Hbnrich  and  Rhodius), 
A.,  i,  447. 
diethyl   and   dimethyl  ethers.     See 
l:8-Diethozybenzene    and    1:3-Di- 
methoxybenzene. 
Seioroinol,    4:2-chloronitro-,    and    its 
1 -methyl  ether  and  dibenzoate  (Mel- 
DOLA  and  Eyre),  T.,  999. 
Beforeinolasodiphenyl        aminaiulph- 
oxida  (Eehrmann  and  Yesely),  A., 
i,  570. 
Besoremolmerenry    salts    (Dimroth), 

A.,  i,  860. 
Bespiration  of  an  atmosphere  rich  in 
oxygen,  influence  of  the  (Falloise), 
A.,ii,  149. 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of, 
at  high  altitudes  during  a  balloon 
ascent  (TissoT  and  Halliok  ;  Yal- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  92. 
plant.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bespiratory  eentre,  cai'bon  dioxide  as  an 
excitant  of  the  (Rulot  and  Cuyelibr), 
A.,  ii,  150. 
Bespiratory  exehanga  during  the  de- 
position  of    fat    (Pembkey),    a., 
ii,  149. 
of  man,  effect  of  decompression  on  the 

(T188OT),  A.,  ii,  570. 
influence  of  occlusion  of  the  descending 
aorta on(RuLOT  and  Cuvelier),  A., 
ii,  149. 
Bespiratory  value  of  coelomic  fluid  in 
certain    Invertebrates  (Cl'^not),   A., 
ii,  215. 
Betiealin    and    collagen    (Trbb),    A., 

ii,  218 ;  (Siegfried),  A.,  ii,  517. 
Betinite  from  Thessaly  (Zbnoslis),  A., 

U,  28. 
Bhamnaiin  and  Bhaametin,  constitution 
of    (Pbrkin     and     Allibon),     T., 
469. 


Bhamnitol  pentamtnte   (Yionon   and 

Gerin),  a.,  i,  10. 
Bhamnonic  acid,  degradation  of  (Ruff 

and  Kohn),  A.,  i,  590. 
Bhamnose,  value   of,  in  the  organism 

(Cremer),  a.,  ii,  154. 
t-Biboketosephenylmethylosaioiie  (Nsu- 

berg),  a.,  i,  661. 
Bicin  immunity  (Jaooby),  A.,  ii,  680. 
Itigor    martisy    effect    of    solutions    of 
various     electrolytes    and     non-con- 
ductors on  (Moore),  A.,  ii,  340. 
Bing  eomponnds,  carbon,  formation  of 
(KoTZ  and  Spbiss),  A.,  i,  12. 
magnetic  rotation  of   (Perkin),   T., 
292;  P.,  1908,  28. 
Bing  formation  by  means  of  magnesium 
organic  compounds  (Zelinsky  and 
Moser),  A.,  i,  670. 
influence    of   the    metliyl    group    on 
(GiLBODY    and    Sprankung),    T., 
787;  P.,  1900,  224. 
Ringworm    fungus.      See    Microsporon 

audouini, 
BlTor  water.    See  under  Abater. 
Bobinin  and  its  colouring  matter  (Per- 
kin), T.,  473;  P.,  1901,87. 
Bock,  new  name.     See  Mariupolite. 
Bontgen  rays.    See  Photochemistry. 
Boots.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bosamine  group,  colouring  matters  of 

the  (Liebkrmann),  A.,  i,  636. 
Botation.     See  Photochemistiy. 
Bonmanite  from  the  Black  Sea  (Istrati), 

A.,  ii,  567. 
Bubber  wares,  analysis  of  (Heintz),  A., 
ii,  369  ;  (Prank  and  Marokwald), 
A.,  ii,  484. 
Bubidium,     csesium,    and     potassium, 

spectra  of  (Ramage),  A.,  ii,  637. 
Rubidium    ruthenichlorides    and   oxy- 
ruthenichlorides  (Howe),  A.,  ii,  86. 
phosphates  (v.  Berg),  A.,  ii,  136. 
magnesium  and  manganous  sulphates, 
anhydrous  (Mallet),  T.,  1549 ;  P., 
1908,  198. 
thallium  sulphate  (Piccini  and  FoR- 

TiNi),  A.,  li,  607. 
tellurate  and  hydrogen  selenate  and 
tellurate  (Norrib  and  KinomanX 
A.,  ii,  15. 
Bubidium  cadmium  thiocyanate  (Gboss- 
mann),  a.,  i,  663. 
thiocyanate  (Obossmann),  A.,  i,  663. 
Bnbidinm,  estimation  of,  aa  the  hydrogen 

sulphate  (Browning),  A.,  ii,  175. 
Bne,  oil  of,  constituents  of  (Power  and 
Lees),  T.,  1585;  P.,  1808,  192. 
Algerian  (v.  Soden  and  Hxnls), 
A.,  i,  801. 
BnflgaUic   aeid    (Pbrkin),    P.,    1808, 
254. 
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Baminants.  See  Agncultural  Chemis- 
try. 

Runcus  aculealus.  See  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Butheninm  chlorides  with  caesium  and 
rubidium  (Howe),  A.,  ii,  86. 

Bye.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Sabinene  alcohol  (Sbmmler),  A.,  i,  550. 
Sabinenol*      and      Babinol-glycoronio 

aoidf  (Fromm   and    Hildebrandt), 

A.,  ii.  160. 
isoSaooharie  aoid,  degradation  of  (Ruff, 

Meusabr,  and  Franz),  A.,  i,  591. 
''Sacoharin,"  preparation   of   (Babler 

Chemisohe  Fabrik),  a.,  i,  96. 
SaooharoM.    See  Sucrose. 
Sacculina  and  crab,  comparison  of  the 

organic  liquids  of  tho  (Bbuntz  and 

Gautrelet),  a.,  ii,  676. 
Safrole  and  isoSafrole,  oxidation  of,  by 

mercuric  acetate  (Balbiano,  Paolini, 

and  Luzzi),  A.,  i,  809. 
tsoSafrole  dihTomide  and  brorao-,  action 

of   methyl   and    ethyl    alcohols    on 

(Pond,  Erb,  and  Ford),  A.,  i,  450. 
Sago,    oil    of,   German,   salvene    from 

(Setler),  a.,  1,  229. 
Salioin  and  Salinigrin,  variation  in  the 

occurrence  of,  in  different  poplar  aud 

willow  barks  (Jowett  and  Potter), 

A.,ii,  686. 
Salieylaldehydaaniline  and  its  hydro- 
chloride (Dim roth  and  Zoeppritz), 

A.,  i,  293. 
SalioylglyooUio    acid     and    its    salts 

(Knoll  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  373. 
Salicylanilido  (Lambling),  A.,  i,  756. 
BaUoylbaniainido      (Titherley),     T., 

1533;  P.,  1902,  187. 
Salicylhydroramio    acid,     ferric     salt 

(Hantzsoh  and  Desch),  A.,  i,  709. 

Salicylic  acid,  occurrence  of,  in  natural 

wines  (Windisch),  A.,  ii,  707. 

presence  of,  in  strawberries  (Portes 
and  DESMOULifeRE),  A.,  ii,  40. 

new    process    for    the  detection   and 
estimation  of  (Pellet),  A.,  ii,  56.  . 

detection  of,   in  foods  (Taffe),   A., 
ii,  292. 
Salicylic    acid,    salts,    solubilities    of 
(Tabuqi  and  Checchi),  A.,  i,  204. 

bismuth  salt  (Thibault),  A.,  i,  290. 
Salicylic  acid,  glyceryl  ester  (Tauber), 
A.,  i,  870. 

methyl      ester,     phenylurethane     of 
(Lambling),  A.,  i,  766. 
Salicylic  add,  4 -amino-  and  4-  and  5- 

nitro-    (Ssidel   and    Bittner),    A., 

i,  719. 


Salicylic  acid,  5-)nono-  and  3:5-<2t-bromo-, 
acetyl  derivatiyes  (Bobbbtson),  T., 
1481 ;  P.,  1909,  190. 

4-  and  6-chloro-  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  64. 

See  also  Hydroxybenzoic  acids. 
tsoSalicyllc  acid  and  c^ibromo-  (Brun- 

ner),  a.,  i,  452. 
Salicylidenephcnylacotylhydrasido 

(Boetzelen),  a.,  i,  58. 
Salicylidene<2ithio-^-araiiAe  (PuROom 

and  Vioan6),  A.,  i,  323. 
Salicylidcne-i7-iiraiinc    (Purgotti   and 

Vigan6),  a.,  i,  322. 
Salicylylquinidino  (VereinioteChinin- 

FABRIKEN      ZiMMER      k      Co.),      A., 

i,  486. 
Saligenin,   dtbromo-,  acetyl  derivative 

(Stephani),  a.,  i,  148. 
Saliva,    dog's    submaxillary,     osmotic 

pressure  of  (Nolf),  A.,  ii,  152. 
Saltpetre.     See  Potassium  nitrate. 
Salts,  electrolysis  of  fused  (Lorenz),  A., 
ii,    591,    640;    (Bodlander),  A., 
ii,  640. 
acids,  and  bases,  dissociation  of,   at 
different  temperatures  (Jones  and 
Douglas),  A.,  ii,  59. 
neutral,  dissociation  of  (Arndt),  A., 

ii,  62. 
acid,  and  sparingly  soluble,  chemical 
equilibria  between  (Magnanini  and 
Grimaldi),  a.,  ii,  249. 
analogous,  solubility  of  (Rabe),  A.^ 

ii,  491. 
molecular  concentration  of  solutions 
of  albumin  and  (Fredericq)>   A., 
i,  646. 
influence  of,  on  heart  muscle  (Howell), 
A.,  ii,  94. 
Salt  vapours,  laws   of   electrolysis    of 

(Wilson),  A.,  ii,  640. 
Salvene  from  German  oil  of  sage  (Sby- 

ler),  a.,  i,  229. 
Samarium  chloride,  anhydrous  (Matig 
non),  A.,ii,  505. 
sulphate,  crystalline  form  of  (Dufbt)i 
A.,  ii,  326. 
Sandmcus    racemosa    var.    arboresecns. 

See  Elderberry,  red. 
Sandalwood    oU,    West    Indian,    con- 

stituents  of  (Deussen),  A.,  i,  552. 
Sandarac  resin,  solubility  of  (Coffio 

nier),  a.,  i,  633.. 
Santonin,  constitution  of  (Franobsconi 
and  Vendetti),  A.,  i,  546. 
test   for,    in    urine    (Crouzel),    A., 

ii,  544. 
yellow.     See  Chromosantonin. 
Santonin  hydrazido  and  semicarbazone, 
and    its   dtchloro-    and    jMrnitroso- 
derivatives        (Franoxbooni        and 
Anoelucci),  A.,  1,  85. 
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Santonin  :— 
Desmotropo-santonin  ami  -santonons 
acid,  action  of  diazo-salts  on  (We de- 
kind  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  699. 
Baponarin,  a  glucoside  from  Saponaria 

(Babobr),  a.,  i,  387. 
Saniagea,  estimation  of  glycogen  and 

starch  in  (Matuhofbb),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Seatoeyanin  (Scuunck),  A.,  i,  301. 
Soatole-red  from  nrine  (RdssLER),  A., 

i,  49. 
Seheelite  from  Maderanerthal,  Switzer- 
land (Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  511. 
Sohertalite    in    Australian    bat    guano 

(MacIyok),  a.,  ii,  460. 
Sehnaebergite  (Koechlin),  A.,  ii,  331. 
i-Scopolamina    from    atroecine    (Kunz- 

Krause),  a.,  i,  174. 
8erophnlariaee8B,  examination  of  some 

(Rosbnthaleb),  a.,  ii,  282. 
Bcntellarein,    and    Sentellarin  and  its 
acetyl  derivative  (Molisch  and  Gold- 
scum  ibdt),  A.,  i,  48. 
Sea  water.     See  under  Water. 
Secretin  (Bayliss  and  Starling),  A., 
ii,  275.  618 ;  (Camus),  A.,  ii,  614. 
action  of,  on  the  pancreas  (Bayliss 
and  Stabling),  A.,  ii,  613  ;  (Herz- 
EN  and  Radzikowski),  A.,  ii,  614. 
Secretions,     influence    of    choline    on 

(Desgrez),  a.,  ii,  574. 
Seeds.    See  Agricultural  Chemistrv. 
Selachian  heart,  toxicological  studies  on 

the  (Straub),  a.,  ii,  161. 
Selenium,   atomic   weight  of  (Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  392,  605. 
boiling    point  of    (Berthelot),   A., 

ii,  378. 
sexa  valency      of,     and     asymmetric 
optically  active  compounds  of  (Pope 
and  Neville),  T.,  1552;  P.,  1902, 
198. 
mixed  crystals  of  sulphur  and  (Ring- 
er), A.,  ii,  651. 
liquid    hydrosol    of    (Gutbier),    A., 

li,  610,  652. 
compounds     of,      with     phosphorus 

(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  893. 
and    its    compounds,    toxicology    of 
(Woodruff  and  Gibs),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Selenium  componndi,  decomposition  of, 
by  moulds  (Rosenheim),   P.,   1902, 
138. 
Selenium     hydride.       See     Hydrogen 
seleuide.  * 
Selenidea,    action    of    hydrogen    on 

(PfiLABON),  A.,  ii,  253l 
Selenic  acid,  action  of,  on  gold  (Len- 

HBR),  A.,  ii,  402. 
Selenates,  IsomorphiBm  of  tellurates 
and  (NoRRis  and  Kingman),  A., 
ii,  15. 


Selenium: — 
Selenious  acid,  behaviour  of,  in   the 
Marsh  apparatus  (Schindelmeiser), 
.    A.,  ii,  693. 
Selenium,  detection  of,  in  presence  of 
arsenic  and  tellnrinm,  by  the  action 
of  Fungi  and  Bacteria  (Maasssn), 
A.,  ii,  629. 
estimation  of,  Tolnmetrically  (Frisd- 
rich),  a.,  ii,  693. 
Selenyl  chloride,  action  of,  on  erythritol 

(ChabriA  and  Jacob),  A.,  i,  657. 
Semen,  human  (Slo^vtzoff),  A.,  ii,  574. 
Semen  coccognidii,  fatty  oil  of  (Pctsbb), 

A.,  ii,  282. 
Semicarbaside,  action  of,  on  benzil  (Pos- 
ner),  a.,  i,  82  ;  (Biltz  and  Abnd), 
A.,  i,  245. 
action  of,   on   diacotyl  (Diels),   A., 

i,  205. 
action  of,  on  pymvic  acid  (Simon),  A. , 
i,  15. 
Semicarbaiidei,     aromatic,    pharmaco- 
dynamic properties  of  certain  (A.  and 
L.   LuMiisRE  and  Cuevrotibb),  A., 
ii,  681. 
Semicarbaionea,  new  reaction  of  ( Bor- 
sch e),  A.,  i,  186. 
Semithiocaxbaiide  as  a  reagent  for  the 
identification  of  aldehydes  and  ketones 
(Neuberg  and  Nbimann),  A.,  i,  572  ; 
(Freund  and  Schander),  A.,  i,  696. 
Serendibite  from   Qangapitiya,  Ceylon 

(CoomAba-SwImy),  a.  ,  ii,  568. 
Sericin  (Bondi),  A.,  i,  579. 
Serine  and  isoSerine  and  their  phenyl- 
carbimides  (FiscHEBand  Leuchs),  A., 
i,  268. 
Serpentine,  lamellar,  from  the  Rhodope 

Mountains  (KovAr),  A.,  ii,  828. 
Serum,  does  lipase  exist  in  the  ?  (Doyox 
and  Morel),  A.,  ii,  464. 
anti-paramoecic  (Ledoux-Lkbabd),  A., 

ii,  680. 
guinea-pig's,    antitryptic    power     of 

(Aohalmb),  a.,  ii,  96. 

of  horses'  blood,  ciystalline  albumin 

from,  the  (Maximowitbch),  A.,  i,  66. 

Serum-albumin,  carbohydrates  of  (Lako- 

stein),  a.,  i,  66. 

hydrolytic  products  of  (LANoaTKiN), 

A.,  i,  331. 
of  ox  blood  (Houoardy),  A.,  i,  193. 
Serum- globulin  (vak  db  Kxrckhof), 

A.,  i.  193. 
Seaam^  oil,  occurrence  and  detection 
of,  in  commercial  arachis  oils 
(Soltsien),  a.,  ii,  114. 
detectioik  of,  in  butter  analysis 
(Annat6;  Soltsien),  A.,  ii,  113; 
(Bubmbr),  a.,  ii,  118.  114; 
(Reinsch  ;  Ranwez),  A.,  ii,  114. 
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Seiam^  oU,  detection  of,   in  chocolate 

(Utz),  a,,  ii,  482. 
SMquiterpenM,      characterisation    and 
clasaification  of  the  (Schrkiner  and 
Krsmsrs),  a.,  i,  108. 
Sewage  and  sea  water,  nature  and  speed 
*    of  the  chemical  changes  which  occur 
in  mixtures  of  (Lbtts,  Blake,  Cald- 
well,     and      Hawthorne),      A., 
ii,  221. 
Shale  oil,   phenols    from  (Orat),   A., 
i,  605. 
Scottish,    bases    in    (Garrett    and 
Smythe),  T.,  449 ;  P.,  1900,  190 ; 
1902,  47. 
Shoots.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Silica.     See  Silicon  dioxide. 
Silioomolybdatei  (Asch),  A.,  ii,  88. 
SUioon,  condition  of,  in  cast  iron  and 
ferrosilicon  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  135. 
cementation  of  iron  by  (Lebeau),  A., 

ii,  264. 
amorphous,  new  projperties  of  (BioissAN 
and  Smiles),  A.,  ii,  560. 
action  of  some  reagents  on  (Lebeau), 
A.,  ii,  255. 
compounds  of,   with  iron  (Lebeau), 
A.,  ii,  135,  264,  457. 
Silioon  alloys  with  iron,  magnetism  of 

(Jouve),  a.,  ii,  595. 
SiUoon  hyilride,   liquid  (IIoissan  and 
Smiles),  A.,  ii,  318,  560. 
Silicide   of  calcium    (Moissan    and 
Dilthey),  a.,  ii,  320. 
of  cerium  (Sterba),  A.,  ii,  563. 
of  lithium  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  452. 
of  vanadium  (Moissan  and  Holt), 
A,,  ii,  610. 
Silicon  (dioxide  {silica),  supposed  forma- 
tion   of,    from    boron    (FirricA ; 
Councler),  a.,  ii,  70. 
common  errors  in  the  estimation  of 

(HiLLEBRAND),  A.,  ii,  427. 
estimation    of,    in    silicomolybdates 

(Ahch),  a.,  ii,  88. 
SiUeio  aoid  in  the  tissues,  especially 
in  the  Whartonian  jelly  (Schulz), 
A.,  ii,  275. 
supposed  formation  of,  from  biric 
acid  (FimcA;  Councler),  A., 
ii,  70. 
colloidal,    rate    of    coagulation    of 

(Flemmino),  a.,  ii,  646. 
the     hydrogel     of,     influence     of 
temperature    on    the    texture  of 
(van  Bemmblsn),  a.,  ii,  70. 
Silicates,  natural,  action  of  water  on 
(Steiobr),  a.,  ii,  212. 
analysis  of  (Lshmann  and  Strohi^), 
A.,  ii,  175. 
Mota-silicates,  natural,  action  of  water 
on  (Seatini),  a.,  ii,  212. 


Silicon,   eatimition  of,   in  forrosilicons 
(Ramorino),  a.,  ii,  855  ;  (Norrih), 
A.,  ii,  474. 
estimation  of,  in  steel  (Aucht),  A., 
ii,  174. 
Silico-yanado-tungstio      acid,        salts 
(Friedheim   and   Henderson),   A., 
ii,  662. 
Silk-glue.    See  Sericin. 
Silver,    electrochemical    equivalent   of 
(Richards    and    Hbimrod),    A., 
ii,  592 ;  (Leduc),  A.,  ii,  593. 
melting   point  of  (Bbrthelot),  A., 

ii,  878. 
application  of  the  phase  rule  to  the 
fusing   point   of  (Richards),   A., 
ii,  455. 
colloidal  (Paal),  A.,  ii,  500. 
lecture  experiment  (KGspert),  A., 

ii,  656. 
catalytic  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide    by    (MoIntosh),     A., 
li,  310. 
pseudo-solution    of    (Gutbier),    A., 

ii.  610. 
metallic,  action  of  bromine  on,  in  the 
light  and  in  the  dark  (v.  Cordibb), 
A.,  ii,  18. 
ions,    velocity    of    (Mather),     A., 
ii,  800. 
Silver  amalgam  from  Sala  (Sjogren), 

A.,  ii,  509. 
Silver  salts,  action  of,  on  solutions  of 
ammonium    persulphate    (Maiishall 
and  Inglis),  A.,  ii,  561. 
Silver  bromide  and  iodide,  solubility  of, 
in  water  (Kohlrauscu  and  Dole- 
zalek),  a.,  ii.  72. 
chlorate  and  sodium  chlorate,  mixed 
cn^stals    of,    and    their    solutions 
(Foote),  a.,  ii,  453. 
chloride,  compounds  of,  with  pyridine 

and  quinoline  (Rbnz),  A.,  i,  563. 
haloids,  holohedral-cubic.    See  Cerar- 

gyrite  group, 
suihaloids  (Emszt),  A.,  ii,  73. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Habtlby),  T., 
560;  P.,  1902,  68. 
electroljTsis      of      (Leduc),      A., 

ii,  592. 
interaction  of,  with  diaodium  phos- 
phate (Bbrthelot),  A.,  ii,  256. 
in  pyridine  and  aoetonitrile  solu- 
tions, relative  velocities  of   the 
ions  of  (Schlundt),  A.,  ii,  492. 
"  peroxynitrate "    and    "peroxyfluor- 

ide"(TANATAR),  A.,  ii,  78. 
oxide,  colloidal  (Paal),  A.,  ii,  500. 
action     of  hydrogen    peroxide    on 
(Berthblot),  a.,  ii,  18,  207. 
selenide,  action  of  hydrogen  on  (P£la- 
bon),  a.)  ii,  253. 
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SilTer  sulphate,  solnbility  of  (Dkuckjek), 
A.,  if,  74. 
tellurates  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  559. 
gold  tellurides  in  Western  Australia 

(HoLROTD  ;  Simpson),  A.,  ii,  509. 
See  also  Calaverite. 
Silver  organie  oompoiindfl  :— 
compounds  with  acid  amides  and  iroides 

(Let  and  Scuaefer),  A.,  i,  858. 
cyanide,  auto-reduction  of  (Mabsh  and 

Stbuthers),  p.,  1908,  249. 
haloids,   bebavioiir   of,   with   organic 

amino-bases  (Wuth),  A.,  i,  594. 
pjrridine  trisulphimide  (Hantzsch  and 
Holl),  a.,  li,  15. 
SilTer,  aftiijiiatioii  of  :— 
estimation  of,  by  gasometric  method 

(Rieoler),  a.,  ii,  104. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  mercury 

(Rupp  and  Krauss),  A.,  ii,  475. 
estimation  of,  in  alloys  (Richards), 
A.,  ii,  701. 
SilTer-analoite  and-olLabaiite(STEiOER), 

A.,  ii,  561. 
Silver  ingots,  American,  presence  of  tell- 
urium m  (Vincent),  A.,  ii,  205. 
Sitosterol    and     its     acyl    derivatiyes 

(Ritter),  a.,  i,  446. 
Skin,  relationship  of  iron  and  pigments 
in    the   liver    and    (Florbsco),    A., 
ii,  157. 
Slags,  baiie,  estimation  of  total  phosph- 
oric    acid     in     (Aschman),     A., 
ii,  627. 
See  also  Agricultural  ChemistrY. 
Soaps,  rapid  method  for  the  analysis  of 
(Telle),  A.,  ii,  707. 
perfumed,  estimation  of  essential  oils 
in  (Mann),  A.,  ii,  438. 
Soda  ash,  analysis  of  (North  and  Lee), 

A.,  ii,  356. 
Sedalite  from  Yiterbo  (Zambonini),  A., 

ii,  30. 
Sodamide  and  its  acyl  derivatiyes,  action 
of,  on  organic  esters  and  on  acetone 
(TlTHERLBY),    T.,   1520  J  P.,   1902, 
186. 
use  of,  as  a  condensating  agent  (Freund 
and  Speter),  A.,  i,  584. 
Sodium  alloys  with  potassium,  melting 
points  of  (KuRNAKOFF  and  Pushin), 
A.,  ii,  136. 
Sodium   arsenate,   action   of    hydrogen 
peroxide  on  (Petrenko),  A.'ii,  499. 
araenite,  preparation  of  (Lunoe),  A., 

ii,  174. 
biborate  {borax)^  the  molecular  con- 
dition of,  in  solution  (Suelton), 
P.,  1908,  169. 
physiological  action  of  (Bost  ;  Rub- 
NER  ;  Keumann  ;  Heffter  ; 
Polkxske),  a.,  ii,  620. 


Sodium  carbonate,  equilibrium  betveen 

ethyl  alcohol,  water,  and  (Kktiteb), 

A.,  ii,  308. 

chlorate   and  silver  chlorate,   mixed 

crystals    of,    and    their    aolations 

(Foote),  a.,  ii,  453. 

chloride,  temperature  variations  of  the 

specific    molecular    conductivity 

and  of  the  fluidity  of  solutions  of 

(Lyle  and  Hoskino),  A.,  ii,  440. 

decrease  of  the  vapour  pressure  of 

solutions  of  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  123. 
and  sulphate,  solubili^  of  mixtures 
of  (Seidell  and  Gamebok),  A., 
ii,  207. 
physiological  significance  of  (Frxd- 

ericq),  a.,  ii,  154. 
neutralisation  of  the  toxic  effect  of, 
by   the   sulphate   (Moors),    A., 
ii,  467. 
influence  of  phloridziu  on  the  elimin- 
ation of  (Lupine  and  Maltet), 
A.,  ii,  617. 
excretion  of,  after  extirpation  of  the 
pancreas  (Lupine  and  Maltbt), 
A.,  ii,  616. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
hydride,  NaH,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  (Moissan),  a.,  ii,  206. 
Na,H,  preparation  of  (Moissan), 
A.,  ii,  72. 
hydroxide,  electrical  conductivity  of, 
in  glycerol  (di  CiOMico),  A., 'ii,  8. 
decomposition-tension    of     molten 
(Sachbb),  a.,  ii,  120. 
hypochlorite,  action  of,  on  cerium  and 
thorium    hydroxides    (Pissarjew- 
set),  a.,  ii,  566. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T.. 
567  ;  P.,  1908,  68. 
decomposition  of,  by  sulphuric  acid 

(VoLNEY),  A.,  ii,  894. 
influence  of,  on  metabolism  in  docs 

(RosT),  A.,  ii,  38. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
nitrite,  oxidation  of,  by  permanganate 
(Waddell),  A.,  ii,  461. 
action  of,   on   l-chloro.2:4-dinitio- 
benzene  and  on    picrrl  chloride 
(Kym),  a.,  i,  16. 
estimation     of     nitrous     acid     in 
(SCHULT2),  A.,  ii,  473. 
iridium  nitrite  (LsiDiti),  A.,  U,  566. 
mercury     nitrite    (Rosenheim     and 

Oppenheiii),  a.,  ii,  21. 
dioxide,  fused,  action  of,  on  metali 

(Dudley),  A.,  ii,  664. 
peroxide,  action  of,  on  the  platinum 
metal>  {Lmmt  and  Qubnnxssbn). 
A.,  ii,  360.  " 

hydrogen    orthophosphato    (Oiran), 
A.,  li,  818. 
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Sodium:— 
OiBodinm   phosphate,    nteraction  of, 
with    silver   nitrate  (Bbrthslot), 
A.,  ii,  256. 
Sodium  M^utphosphato  (Joulie;   Gi- 
iun),  a.,  ii,  318;  (Senoerens),  A., 
ii,  819. 
salphate,  heat  of  dilution  of  (Colson), 
A.,  ii,  651. 
and  chloride,  solubility  of  mixtures 
of  (Seidell  and  Cameron),  A., 
ii,  207. 
heptahydrate  of  (de  Coppet),  A., 
u,  255. 
vanadyl     sulphates     and     sulphites 
(KopPBL     and     Bbhrekdt),    A., 
ii,  86. 
sulphate,  molecular  compound  of,  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  (Tanatar),  A., 
ii,  11. 
tellurate  (GutbierX  A.,  ii,  568. 
thiosulphate,  physical   properties   of 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  266. 
action  of,  on  metallic  salts  (Faktor), 

A.,  ii,  25. 
reaction  of,  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate (Alander),  a.,  ii,  22. 
Sodium  organio  eompoundi  :— 
thiocyanate,  late  of,  in  the  organism 

(Pollak),  a.,  ii,  616. 
cadmium    thiocyanate  (Grossmann), 
A.,i,  668. 
Sodium,  estimation  of  :— 
estimation   of,   as   the    pyrosuiphate 

(Browning),  A.,  ii,  175. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Gauratt),  A., 
ii,  226. 
Soils,  sampling  of  (Leather),  T.,  888  ; 
P.,  1908,  125. 
apparatus  for  the  mechanical  analysis 

of  (Gawalowski),  A.,  ii,  232. 
determination  of  available  plant  food 
in,  by  the  use  of  weak  acid  solvents 
(Hall  and  Plymen),  T.,  117 ;  P., 
1901,  239,  265. 
method  of  estimating  small  quantities 
of  carbonates  in  (Hall  andBussELL), 
T.,  81  ;  P.,  1901,  241. 
chemical  methods  of  estimating  the 
fertility  of,  as  regards  phosphoric 
acid  (Georoiz),  A.,  ii,  688. 
estimation  of  soluble  phosphorus  in 

(Schl(esino),  a.,  ii,  221. 
estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  (Wil- 
liams), a.,  ii,  692. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Solatium    chetwpodinumt    chemistry   of 

(Sage),  A.,  ii,  281. 
Solanum     Dulcamara,     chemistry     of 

(Davis),  A.,  ii,  686. 
Solid  ■nbitanoet,  combination  of:  lecture 
experiment  (Bodroux),  A  ,  ii,  891. 


Solid    snbitanoof,    action  of,    on   one 

another  (Matubchbk),  A.,  ii,  501. 
Solubility.    See  under  Solution. 
Solution,  theory  of  (Traube),  A.,  ii,  551. 
Solubility,     factors    which     condition 

(Lumsden),  T.,  363;  P.,  1902,  31. 
method  of  calculating  (Finolat),  A., 

ii,  386. 
of  gases  in  organic  solvents  and  in  their 

solutions  (Levi),  A.,  ii,  247. 
of  salts  (Groschufp),  A.,  ii,  7. 
of  analogous  salts  (Rare),  A.,  ii,  491. 
of  doubfel  salts  in  water  (Rimbaoh), 

A.,  ii,  806. 
of  alums  as  a  function  of  two  variables 

(Looke),  a.,  ii,  21. 
of  ammonia   in    salt    solutions,   as 

measured   by    its    partial  pressure 

(Abboo  and  Riesbnfbld),  A.,ii,809. 
of   barium    sulphate    in    aluminium 

chloride,      ferric     chloride,      and 

magnesium  chloride   (Fraps),    A., 

ii,  894. 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions   of    certain    electrolytes    in 

equilibrium   with    atmospheric  air 

(Cameron     and     Seidell),     A., 

ii,  820. 
of  calcium    hydrogen    phosphate    in 

water  (Rindell),  A.,  ii,  208. 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  binary  organic 

mixtures  (Skirrow),  A.,ii,  600. 
of  gypsum  (Hulett  and  Allen),  A., 
ii,  656. 

in  aqueous  solutions  of  certain  elec- 
trolytes (Cameron  and  Seidell), 
A.,  ii,  207. 

in'aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  chlor- 
ide (Cameron),  A.,  ii,  76. 
of  hvdroxides  of    heavy   metals    in 

sodium  hydroxide  (Rubenbauer), 

A.,  ii,  396. 
of    hydroxylamine     phosphate     and 

sulphate  (Adams),  A.,  ii,  655. 
of  lead  and  zinc  hydroxides  (HsRz), 

A.,  ii,  77. 
of  mercurous  sulphate  and  silver  sul- 
phate (Drugker),  a.,  ii,  74. 
of    potassium    hydroxide    in    water 

(Ferchland),  a.,  ii,  318. 
of  potassium  iodide  in  nitrobenzene 

containing    iodine    (Dawson    and 

Gawlrr),  T.,  529  ;  P.,  190S,  69. 
of  silver  bromide  and  iodide  in  water 

(KoHLRAUscn  and  Dolrzalkk),  A., 

ii,  72. 
of  mixtures  of  sodhim  chloride  and 

sulphate  (Seidell  and  Cameron), 

A.,ii,  207. 
of  double   sulphates  of  the   formula 

M'jM"(S04>a.  OMgO    (Locke),    A., 

ii,  497. 
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Solubility  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony, 

arsenic,  and  tin  (Lanq  and  Carson  ), 

A.,  ii,  700. 
.   of  snlphnr  dioxide    in    aqueous  salt 

solutions,  and  its  interaction  with 

the  salts  (Fox),  A.,  ii,  645. 
of  uranium  sulphates  (Okohsner  db 

Coninck),  a.,  ii,  458. 
of  zinc  hydroxide  in  ammonia  and  am- 
monium bases  (Hbrz),  a.,  ii,  898. 
of  the  calcium  salts  of  the  acetic  acid 

series    (Lumsden),    T.,    850 ;    P., 

1902,  81. 
of    barium    acetate    (Walker    and 

Fyffe),  p.,  1902,  246. 
of  anthracene,   mannitol,   and  picric 

acid  (Findlay),  T.,  1217  ;  P.,  1902, 

172. 
of  salts  of  benzoic,  cinnamic,  salicylic 

and    succinic  acids    (TARuai    and 

Checohi),  a.,  i,  204. 
of  silver  benzoate  (Libbermann),  A., 

i,  368. 
of  cyamelide  and  cyanuric  acid  (Sen  [er 

and  Walsh),  T.,  291 ;  P.,  1902, 13. 
of  iodine  in  nitrobenzene  contaiuinf^ 

potassium    iodide    (Dawsox     and 

Gawler),  T.,  528  ;  P.,  1902,  69. 
of  minerals  in  magmas  (Doelter),  A., 

ii,  28. 
of  certain  fresh  resins  (Coffionier), 

A.,  i,  633. 
Solubility  inflnenoei,  reciprocal  nature  of 

(Rothmund  and  Wilsmore),    A., 

ii,  447. 
Solutions  of  complex  compounds,  investi- 
gation     of      (Bodlander),       a., 

li,  63. 
molecular  surface  energy  of  (PekAr), 

A.,  ii,  245. 
concentrated,contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of(RicHARDsand  Archibald), 

A.,  ii,  384. 
thermodynamics  of  (Schukarbff),  A., 

ii,  4  ;  (van  Laar),  A.,  ii,  122. 
dilute,  exi)anded  theory  of  (J ahn).  A., 

ii,  597. 
very  dilute,  the  transport  number  of 

(STEELE  and  Den  [SON),  T.,   456  ; 

P.,  1902,  29. 
normal  saline,  refraction  of  (Bender), 

A.,  U.  487. 
saturated,  of  analogous  salts  (Rossi), 
A.,  ii,  198. 

behaviour  of,  on  addition  of  a  salt 
with  an  ion  in  common  (Evans), 
A.,  ii,  645. 
supersaturated,  theory   of  the   mole- 
cular constitution  of  (Hartley),  A. , 

ii,  200. 
turbid,  clearing  of  (Quimoke),  A.,  ii, 
200. 


Solyent,   influence  of  the,   dnring  the 
nitration     of      ring      compoands 
(Schwalbe),  a.,  i,  755. 
liquid  nitrogen  peroxide  as  a  (Frank- 
land  and  Farmer),  P.,  1902,  47 ; 
(Bruni),  a.,  ii,  312. 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  as  a  (Waldkn 
and  Cbntnbrszwer),  A.,  ii,  245. 
SoWant    proportlM    of  mixed  liqatds 

(Dawson),  T.,  1086  ;  P.,  1902, 179. 
SolTonts,    dielectric  constants  of   pore 
(Schlundt),  a.,  ii,  2. 
electrolytic  phenomena  at  the  surface 
of  separation  of  two  (Kernbt  and 
Riesenfeld),   a.,   ii,    594;  (Hit- 
torf),  a.,  ii,  642. 
influence  of,  on  the  rotation  of  optic* 
ally  active  compounds  (Patterson), 
T.,  1097,  1134  ;  P.,  1902, 133. 
inorganic,  and  their  dissociative  power 

(Walden),  a.,  ii,  247. 
nitriles  as,  in  molecular  weight  deter- 
minations      (Kahlenbbro),      a., 
ii,  310. 
See  also  Cryoscopy. 
Serbie  aoid,  action  of  barium  hydroxide 
on  (Doebnbr),  a.,  i,  598. 
homologues  of(DoEBNER  and  Wees- 
sknborn),  a.,  i,  340. 
SorboiophenylmethyloBasono         (Neit- 

berg),  a.,  i,  264. 
Sorjhum   viUgare,      See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Spscifte  grarity.    See  Density, 
heat.     See  Thermochemistry, 
rotation.    See  Photochemist^. 
volume.    See  Volume,  specina 
Spectra  and  Speetroseopy.    See  Photo 

chemistry. 
Spermatic  fluid,  crystals  from  (Bocar- 

lus),  A.,  ii,  274. 
Spaimatoxin,  influence  of,  on  reproduc- 
tion (de  Leslie),  A.,  ii,  32. 
SperryUte    from    the    Rambler    mine, 
Wyoming  (Wells    and    Penfikld), 
A.,  ii,  267. 
Sposiartite  from  the  Rhodopo  Mountains 

(KoviLfe),  A.,  ii,  827. 
Spicef,   estimation  of  essential    oils    in 

(Mann),  A.,  ii,  482. 
Spider,  garden,  the  poison  of  the.     See 

Araelmolysin. 
Spleen    and    blood    eorpuacles  (Noel* 
Patois),  A.,  ii,  410. 
relation  between,  and  pancreas  (Rxtt- 

ger)  a.,  ii,  275. 
condition  of  the  iron  in  the  (Brodik), 

A.,  ii,  339. 
influence  of  the, on  pancreatic  dimtion 
(Mendel  and  Rvttobr),  A.,  li,  615. 
proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  (Le.vthbs), 
A.,  li,  615. 
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Spodnmane  from  Moravia  (KovA^),  A., 

ii,  329. 
SUohyosa,  crystallised  (ScHtLZE),   A., 

i,  594. 
SUnnons  oomponnds.    See  under  Tin. 
Stareh,  origin  of,  in  wheat  grain  (Dbhi£- 
RATN  and  Dupont),  A.,  ii,  100. 
soluble,   acetylation  of  (Paxgl),  A., 

i,  135. 
gelatinisation     of     (Lbyitks),     A., 

ii,  312. 
action  of  iodine  and  of  other  oxidisers 
in  the  hydrolysis  of  (Hale),  A., 
i,  538. 
Telocity  of  hydrolysis  of,  by  diastase 
(Brown   and    Glbndinnino),  T., 
388  ;  P.,  1902,  43. 
the  swelling  and  solution  of,  by  chloral 

hydrate  (Mauch),  A.,  i,  426. 
action  of  ungerminated  barley  diastase 
on  (Baker),  T.,   1177;  P.,  1902, 
134. 
estimation  of,  in  cereals  (Likdet),  A., 

ii,  55,  292. 
estimation  of,  in  sausages  and  meat 

(Mayrhofer),  a.,  ii,  180. 
estimation  of,  in  commercial  starches 
and  flour  (Gianturoo),  A.,  ii,  705. 
Stareh  lyrapi,  composition  and  analysis 

of  (HdNio),  A.,  ii,  705. 
Steam  boiler,  behaviour  of  magnesium 

chloride  in  a  (Obt),  A.,  ii,  657,  659. 
Stearopslmito-olein  (Hansen),  A. ,  i,  340. 
Steel.     See  under  Iron. 
Stereoehemistry  of  benzene  (Marsh),  T., 
961 ;  P.,  1902,  164 ;  (Graebe),  A., 
i.  209;  (Marokwald),  A.,  i,  274; 
(Vaubel),  a.,  i,  361. 
of  nitrogen  (Wedekind  and  Oecks- 
LEN),  A.,  i,  118. 
Stereoieomeridei,  behaviour  of,   in  the 
organism  (Neuberq    and    Wohlge- 
muth), A.,  ii,  336. 
Stibine.    See  Antimony  hydride. 
Stilbaiole  {styrylpyridine)  and   amino- 
and  nitro-,  and  the  dibromide  of  the 
amino-compound  (Feist),  A.,  i,  642  ; 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  826. 
Stilbene  (B-diphenyUthylene)y  action  of 
nitrogen   trioxide   and    peroxide    on 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  21. 
Stilbene,  p-chloro-  (v.   Walther  and 
Raetze),  a.,  i,  467. 
a-    and    fi-dinitrO'    (Schmidt),    A., 

i,  500. 
2:4-dt-,    2:4:8'-    and    2:4:4'-«n-nitro- 
(Farbentabriken  vorm.  F.  Bater 
&Co.),  A.,i,  364. 
Stilbite  from  the  Elba  granite  (Man- 

A8SE),  A.,  ii,  90. 
Stilbyl  methyl  ketone  (Goldschmiedt 
and  Krczma^),  A.,  i,  41. 


Storax,  American  (Tbcuirch  and  van 
Itallib),  a.,  i,  110. 
American  and  Asiatic  (van  Itallie), 

A.,  i,  45,  46. 
oriental  (Tschirch  and  van  Itallie), 
A.,  i,  109. 
Storeiinol  (van  Itallie),  A.,  i,  45. 
and  its  methyl  ether  from  oriental 
storax  (Tschirch  and  van  Itallie), 
A.,  i,  110. 
Strawberries.    See  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, 
Strontianite  from  Bohemia  (Kov  A  ft).  A., 

ii,  329. 
Strontinin,     metallic,     preparation     of 

(GuNTz),  A.,  ii,  138. 
Strontinm   alloys  with    cadmium  and 

with  zinc  (Gautibr),  A,,  ii,  138. 
Strontium  chloride,  compound  of,  with 
iodine  trichloride  (weinland  and 
Schleoelmilch),  a.,  ii,  815. 
hydride    (Guntz  ;     Gautibr),     A., 
u,  138. 
preparation  and  properties  of  (Gau- 
tibr), A.,  ii,  208. 
dissociation  pressure   and    heat  of 
formation      of     (Guntz),      A., 
ii,  894. 
hydride  and  nitride,   formation  and 
stability  of  (Gautibr),  A.,  ii,  458. 
^raiodide  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  319. 
Stryehnidine  (Tafel  and  Kaumann), 

A.,  i,  53. 
Stryohnine,    electrolytic    reduction   of 
(Tafel     and      Naumann),     A., 
i,  53. 
and  morphine,  behaviour  of,  in  putre- 
fying corpses,  and  detection  of,  in 
urine  (Autenrieth),  A.,  ii,  868. 
estimation  of,   in  nux  vomica  (Dow- 

zard),  p.,  190S,  220. 
separation  of,  from  brucine  (Lyons), 
A.,  ii,  710. 
Stylophormn   diphyllum^  chemistry    of 
(Schlotterbeck  and  Watkins),  A., 
ii,  100. 
Stylopine  (Sohlottbrbbck  and  Wat- 
kins),  A.,  ii,  100. 
Styrene  and  its  derivatives,  migration 
of  the  phenyl  group  in  (Tiffbnbau), 
A.,  i,  666. 
Styrene,   o-  and  ^-nitro-i9-bromonitro-, 
and  the  action  of  alcohol  on  (Flur- 
schbim),  a.,  671. 
Styrenes  (Klages),  A.,  i,  611,  666. 
Styrenei,   aj8-£?tchloro-,   action  of  am- 
monia on  (KuNCKSLL  and  Vossen), 
A.,  i,  599. 
Styreeinol  from  American  storax  (van 
Itallie),  A.,  i,  46;  (Tschirch  and 
VAN  Itallie),  A.,  i,  110. 
Styroganin  (van  Itallie),  A.,  i,  45. 
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St7T7lmetha]iebM-2  iSdimathylpTrrole- 

8-oarboxylio  aeid,  ethyl  eater  (Feist, 

WXDMER,    and     Sakowitsoh),     A., 

i,  490. 
Styrylmethyloarbiiiol  and  its  chloride 

and    phenylurethane    (Klages),   A., 

i,  669. 
Sulwtanee,  m.  p.   134-135%  from  $$- 
2:3:5-pentaDromo-^-ethylidenequiu- 
one  (ZiNOKE,  SiBBERT,  and  Rein- 
bach),  A.,  i,  609. 

C2H20sN2>  fi^oni  ^^®  action  of  sulphnric 
acid  on  nitromalonamide  (Ulpiaki 
and  Fbrreti'i),  A.,  i,  431. 

C,H7N4l  and  CjHjNJs.  from  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  on  tetrazol- 
ine  (RiTHBMAXN  and  Stapleton), 
T.,  261  ;  P.,  1908,  30. 

C4H8OJN,.  from  the  electrolytic  reduc- 
tion of  dialnric  acid  (Tafel  and 
Reindl),  a.,  i,  15. 

C4H]o04S|,  from  the  action  of  heat  on 
ammonium  ethyl  sulphite '  (Gold- 
berg and  Zimmermann),  A.,  i,  788. 

CgHiiCgCl,  from  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  CjHTOaCl  (Ckwps),  A.,  i,  77. 

^6^40^2,  from  potassium  m- benzene- 
dithiosulphonate  (TRdOBR  and 
Mbinb),  a.,  i,  600. 

CjH40bN,  from  5-nitro./8- methyl - 
uracil-4-carboxylic  acid  (Behrend 
and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  833. 

OfHiiO.N,,  and  its  dibenzoyl  deriva- 
tive, from  the  action  of  formaldehyde 
on  creatine  or  creatinine  (Jaff£), 
A.,  i,  748. 

C7H,02Br4,  from  pentabroniotolu- 
quinol  and  alcoholic  sodium  hydr- 
oxide (ZiHOKE  and  Wiederhold), 
A.,i,  285. 

CVHjOjCL,  and  its  compounds  with 
acetyl  bromide  and  cnloride,  from 
tetrachlorobromotoluquinol  and  al- 
coholic sodium  hydroxide  (Zinckb 
and  Wiederhold),  A.,  i,  283. 

(CjH.OsN)^  from  |)-nitro8obenzalde- 
nyde  and  sulphuric  acid  (Alwat), 
A.,  i,  697. 

CfHgON^  and  its  diacetvl  derivative, 
from  2:4-dinitrobenzaldehyde  and 
ammonium  sulpbide  (Sachs  and 
Ksmpf),  a.,  i,  682. 

C7HgON,,  from  anthranil  and  hydr- 
azine hydrate  (BuHLM ANN  and  EiN- 
horn),  a.,  i,  95. 

CyHiqOjN,  from  the  action  of  hydr- 
oxylamino  on  7-latidone  (Petren- 
ko-Kritschenko  and  Mossesch- 
wiLi),  A.,  i,  190. 

C7Hi4O40)i  from  ethyl  acetoacetate, 
chloroacetoue,and  ammonia  (Feibt), 
A.,  i,  489. 


Sabstanea,  CgHsOBre  (two),  from 
iSi9-2:3:5:6-hexabromo-/>-eth]rlidene- 
qutnone,  and  from  a3/9-2:8:5:6- 
heptabromo-p-e thy  1  phenol  (Zingke, 
SiBBBRT,  and  Rbinbagh),  A., 
i,  608. 

CgHgOBrB,  from  i9/3-2:3:5-pentabromo- 
^-ethylidenequinone  (Zinckb,  Sib- 
BERT,  and  Reikbach),  A.,  i,  609. 

08H4O2Br4,  and  its  compound  with 
acetyl  bromide,  from  pentabromo- 
m-xyloquinol  and  sodium  hydroxide 
(Zinckb  and  Tripp),  A.,  i,  286. 

CgHjqOs,  and  its  phenylhydrazine 
derivative,  from  formaldehyde  and 
acetonylacetone  (Knorr  and 
Rare),  A.,  i,  18. 

CgHioO^N^  from  the  oxidation  of 
pilocarpine  (PiNNEH  and  Schwarz), 
A.,  i,  689. 

CgHisOgN,,  from  hydroxylamine  potass- 
ium carbonate,  and  ethyl  /3i3-di- 
acety  l-a-methy  Ipropionate  (  March  ), 
A.,  i,  258,  707. 

CgHsOjN,  from  paraldehyde  and  o- 
nitrosobenzoic  acid  (Ciamician  and 
Silber),  a.,  i,  378. 

C9H10O9NOI  from  methyl  ;i-amiuo- 
benzoate,  formaldehyde  and  hydro- 
gen chloride  (Goldschiiidt),  A., 
1,  785. 

CgH^O  from  terpineol  (b.  p.  212-213*) 
(Wallach  and  Rahn),  A.,  i,  804. 

C9H18O2,  and  its    acetate,   from  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  dihydr* 
oxy  methyl  tert.  but  vlallylcarbinol 
(Petschnikoff),  a.,  i,  338. 

CioHuOjNa,  from  ethyl  diazoacetate 
and  propionylacetone  (Klages),  A., 
i,  497. 

CiqHjjO,  from  trihydroxy  terpineol 
(Walijlch  and  Rahn),  A., 
i,  723. 

CioHie04N,,  and  its  metallic  deriv- 
atives, from  caoutchouc  (Wbbbr), 
A.,  i,  553. 

Ci,Hg04,  preparation  of,  and  use  of,  for 
the  identitication  of  carbamide  and 
primary  amines  (Fbnton),  P.,  1908, 
244. 

Ci,Hj402,  from  ethyl  bromoisobuWrate 
and  j[^methy1benzaldehyde  (Zrlt- 
ner),  a.,  i,  371. 

C,,HioO|N2,  from  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  phenyl hydrazouc 
of  the  o^-lactone  of  a-keto-y-hydr- 
oxybutane-ay-dicarboxylic  acid  (dr 
Jong),  A.,  i,  122. 

CijHuOjH^,  and  its  isomeride,  from 
safrole  and  mercuric  acetate  (Bal- 
biano,  Paolini,  and  Luzzi),  A  , 
i,  809. 
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Snbitanee,  Cj^iHigOsN,,  from  the  action 
of  cyano>;eu  chloride  on  sodium 
camphor  (Duval),  A.,  i,  106. 
C^HiiON),  from  anthraniland  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (BuHiiMANN  and  £iy- 
horn),  a.,  i,  96. 
CijHi-O,,  from  dimethyldihydro- 
phthalidetetronic  acid  (Wolff, 
Gablbb,  and  Hrtl),  A.,  i,  679. 

Ci8Hie05N2»  ^^^  ^u^vfis^s*  fro™  *^^® 
reduction  of  acid  (methyl  ester) 
Ci4Hi808Na  (Pbrkin),  P.,  1901, 
204. 

CisHiyOsN,  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
base  C]4H,g04Ns  (Frbund  and 
Bambero),  a.,  i,  557. 

CJ3H19O4N,  from  ethyl  j9-aminobenzo- 
ate  and  ethyl  orthofoimate  (Gold- 
SCHMIDT),  A.,  i,  785. 

CJ4H7O2N,  from  2-aminoanthraquin- 
one  (Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  721. 

Ci4Hi,02Nj,  from  phen3'lhydrazine 
and  1-nitroconmarone  (Stoermrr 
and  Kahlert),  A.,  i,  457. 

C14HJ5O4N,  from  cinnamide  and  ethyl 
sodiomalonate  (Vorlander),  A., 
i,  310. 

CqgHi204N2,  and  its  analofjue  from  m- 
and  /7-aminobeuzoic  acids  and  ethyl 
orthoformato  (Goldschmidt),  A., 
i,  785. 

CijHijONj,  from  salicylaldehyde 
and  A-dimethylphenylencdiamine 
(Fischer  and  Rioaud),  A.,  i,  188. 

C16H10O4,  from  phenylazoaoetylacetone 
(BtJLOW  and  ScHLorrRRBECK),  A., 
1,  649. 

CjsHtgNs,  from  benzaldehyde 
and  «-dimethylphenylenediamine 
(Fischer  and  Bioaud),  A.,  i,  188. 

CjsHjgOs,  and  its  acetyl  derivative  from 
the  reduction  of  artemisin  (Ber- 
TOLO),  A.,  i,  816. 

C^sH^sOg,  from  the  action  of  methylene 
di-iodide  on  ethyl  ethanetotracarb- 
oxylate  (KOtz  and  Speiss),  A.,  i,  13. 

CieHgOsNgBrj,  from  the  action  of 
|x>tas8ium  bromate  and  bromide  on 
indigotin  (Vaubel),  A.,«i,  643. 

C18H10O4,  and  its  triacetyl  derivative, 
from  the  redaction  of  trimethyl- 
brazilone  (Bollina,  v.  Kostanecki, 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  482. 

CifH^oOg,  and  its  tetra-acetyl  deriva- 
tive, from  the  reduction  of  acetyl- 
trimethyldehydrobrazilone  (v.  Kos- 
TAKBOKi  and  Lamps),  A.,  1,  482. 

Cie^isOs,  from  the  condensation  of 
phenozyacetophenone  with  metallic 
sodium  (v.  Kobtanscki  and  Tam- 
bor), A.,  i,  470. 


Subitanee,  CigHisONj,  and  C^^HifiJ^^ 
from  aniline  5-nitropyromacate 
(Hill  and  White),  A.,  1,  888. 

OieHaQO,,  from  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  styrogenin  (van  Itallib), 
A.,  i,  46. 

CioHagOs,  from  storesinol  and  hydro- 
gen bromide  (Tschirch  and  van 
Italue),  a.,  i,  110. 

C17H14O4,  and  its  acetyl  compound 
from  commercial  chrysirobin  (Jew- 
ETT  and  Potter),  T.,  1583;  P., 
1902,  192. 

C17H14O4N4,  from  p-nitrobenzaldehydc 
and  ethyl  benzeneazoaminocrotonate 
(Pbaobr),  a.,  i,  64. 

CiYHijOgN,  from  the  action  of  hydr- 
oxylamine  on  benzyl  3:4-methylene- 
diozycinnanienyl  ketone  (Gold- 
SCHMIEDT  and  Krczmak),  a.,  i,  41. 

Cj,Hij04N2,  from  ethyl  j7-aminobenzo- 
ate  and  ethyl  orthoformate  (Gold- 
schmidt), A.,  i,  785. 

Ci^Hi^ON,  from  the  action  of  hydr- 
oxylamine  on  benzyl  j9-methyl- 
cinnamenyl  ketone  (Goldschmibdt 
and  Krczmar),  A.,  i,  41. 

Ci^Hi^OaN,  from  the  action  of  hydr- 
oxy lam  ine  on  benzyl  p-meihoxy- 
cinnamenyl  ketone  (Goldschmibdt 
and  Krczmar),  A.,  i,  41. 

Ci7H^02N2,  from  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  benzyl  idenecamphoroxime 
(Forstbr),  P.,  1908,  90. 

^18^120)1^2,  from   the    reduction   of- 
carbindigo  (Gabriel  and  Colman), 
A.,  i,  643. 

CigHi^ONj  and  CijHiyOsNs,  from  p- 
toluidine  8-nitropyromucate  (Hill 
and  White),  A.,  i,  388. 

GioHigOy,  from  the  action  of  quinone 
on  excoecarin(PERKiNandBRioG8), 
T.,  215  ;  P.,  1902,  11. 

C12H18O9N2,  from  the  reduction  of 
Ci^HioOsNs  with  zinc  and  acetic 
acid  (Hbnbioh  and  Rhodius),  A., 
i,  448. 

CigHiaOgN,  from  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  trimethylbrazilone  (Bol- 
lina, V.  K08TANBCK1,  and  Tam- 
bor), A.,  i,  482  ;  (v.  KosTANBCKi 
and  Paul),  A.,  i,  686. 

C20H11ON,  from  o-acridylbenzoic  acid 
(Dammann  and  Gattbrmann),  A., 
i,  796. 

02oHi80,N4,  from  dihydroxymethoxy- 
methylbenzene  and  diazoaminobenz- 
ene  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  87. 

G20H22OQN4,  from  j?-nitrob6iizaldehyde 
and  ethyl  benzeneazomethylamino- 
crotonate  (Praoer),  A.,  i,  64, 
578. 
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Snbftanee,     CgoHsoO^Ns,     from     ethyl 

amiiiocrotonatfl  and   ethyl   diketo- 

sttccmate  (Fbist  and  Stbnokr),  A., 

i,  490. 
GgsHigNf,  from  /378-triketo-S-phenyl- 
,  butane  /3-phenylhydrazone   and  o- 

phenylenediamine      (Sachs      and 

RoHMEB),  A.,  i,  887. 
CaHi^OjNs,  from  hydrobeozamide  and 

ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Beocari),  A., 

i,  876. 
CgsHssOo  (two),  from  the  redaction  of 

benzylidenemethyl  ethyl  ketone  and 

7-benzyUdene-etnyl  methyl  ketone 

(Harribs  and  MOllbr),  A.,  i,  296. 
GuHggONR,  from  diazobenzene  chloride 

and    ethyl     diethylaminocrotonate 

(P&aqer),  a.,  i,  65. 
GssHivNs,  from  benzylidenecyanohy- 

drin    and     benzeneazo-a-naphthyl- 

amine  (Sachs  and  Ooldmann),  A., 

i,  781. 
CgsHisOgNs,      from      mandelonitrile 

(STOLLfi),  A.,  i,  468. 
C^HgsOxi,   from  the  oxidation  of  ^' 

methyl   opianate    (Weoscheidrr), 

A.,  i,  619. 
CmHsqOiN,,   from   benzylidenecyano- 

nydrin  and  anisaldehyde  (Stoll£)» 

A.,  i,  468. 
CMH2eON4,  from  phenylhydrazine  and 

filicyl-n-bntanone     (Bobhm),     A., 

i,  36. 
Gm^Oy,  from  the  action  of  acetic 

anhydride     on     flavaapidio     acid 

(Boehm),  a.,  i,  88. 
GmHmOsNs,  from  tolualdehydecyanohy  • 

drin  (Stoll^),  A.,  i,  468. 
CsoHgoO^t  from  the  action  of  zinc  and 

sulphuric     acid     on     digitogenin 

(KiLiANi  and  Merk),  A.,  i,  46. 
O^^^O^^  from  hydrobenzamide  and 

ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Beccaki),  A., 

i,  375. 
G92UBO4N4  (two),  from  the  reduction 

of      indigotin      and       indigo-red 

(Vaubbl),  a.,  i,  548. 
C34H35O7N3,  from  anishydramide  and 

ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Beocari),  A., 

i,  376. 
Cs4Hk04,  from  the  action  of  potassium 

ferricyanide  on  enolic  bensoylcam- 

phor  (Forstbr),  P.,  1908,  238. 
CjeUs40g^  from  the  oxidation  of  a- 

manelemic    acid    (Tschiroh    and 

Crembr),  a.,  i,  812. 
^«7^^4^4*     ^ro°^     ^^     action     of 

phenylhydrazine      on      albaspidin 

(Bobhm),  a.,  i,  88. 
CjaBEaOfN,    from     triphenylcarbinol 
and    hydroxylamlne    (v.     Babtbr 

and  Villiqbr),  A.,  i,  769. 


Subititution,  the  process  of,  in  the  fatty 
series    (Michael,    Graves,    and 
Garner),  A.,  i,  69. 
influence  of,  on*  the  reactivity  of  the 
aromatic    m-diamines     (Morgan), 
T.,  650;  P.,  1808,87. 
influence   of,    on   the    formation    of 
diazoamlnes     and     aminoazo-com- 
pounds  (Morgan),  T.,  86,   1376; 
P.,  1901,  236  ;  1908,  185. 
Substitution    deriyatiTes,  part   played 
by  residual  affinity  in  the  formaiion 
of  (ARM.STRONO   and    Horton),   P., 
1901,  246. 
SuoeiaiildehTds      monoaoetin,      nitro- 

(Marquis),  A.,  i,  483. 
Sueeindialdehyde  (Harries),  A.,  i,  845. 
Suceinie  aeid  {ethanediearboxylic  tieid), 
saltft,    solubilities    of    (Taruoi    and 
Ghecchi),  a.,  i,  204. 
Sueoinie  aoid  {ethanediearboxylie  acid), 
ethyl  esters,  unsaturated  dicarboxylic 
acids  from  ketones  and  (Stobbe),  A., 
i,  459 ;  (Stobbe  and  Niedenzu),  A., 
i,  460 ;  (Stobbe,  Strigel,  and  Meyeb), 
A.,  i,  461. 
Suceinie  aeid  {dhanediearboaeylie  ru^id)^ 
bromo-,  velocity  of  decomposition  of, 
in  aqueous  solution    (MOller),   A., 
ii,  647. 
Sueeinia  anhydride,  behayiour  of,  to- 
wards   water  (van  db  Stadt),    A., 
ii,  598. 
SueeinLmide,  formation  of  (Bogbrt  and 

Eccles),  a.,  i,  270. 
SueeiBoehloroimide,  oxidising  and  bleach* 
ing  properties  of   (Tbohsrniac  and 
Braun),  a.,  i,  141. 
Snoeintetraethylaeetal  (Harries),  A., 

i,  345. 
Snerose  {aaceharoM,  cane  attgar)  in  coffee 
berries  (Graf),  A.,  ii,  40. 
in  the  food  reserves  of  phanerogams 

(Bourquelot),  a.,  ii,  420. 
in  the  tubercles  of  Carum  Buiboeat- 

tanum  (Harlay),  A.,  ii,  220. 
magnetic  rotation  of   (Prekin),   T., 

189;  P.,  1901,  256. 
rotatory  power  of  (Pellat),  A.,  i,  264. 
rotation  of,  when  dissolved  in  amines 

(WiLoox),  A.,  i,  747. 
rotation  of,  in  pyridine  and  in  water 
.(Wilcox),  A.,  i,  88. 
density    of,     in     aqueous    solutiona 

(Dbmiohel),  a.,  i,  264. 
inverBlon  of  (v.  Lippmann),  A.,  i,  84. 
influence   of  concentration,  of  pres- 
sure, of  neutral  salts,  and  of  sooium 
chloride'  on  the  velocity  of  in  version 
of,  by  sncrsse  (Henri),  A.,  i,  712. 
heat   of   inversion   of   (Petit)     A., 
i,  205. 
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Snoroie,   products  of  the  fermentation 

of,   by   a    macus-forming    bacillus 

(SOHARDINGSE),  A.,  ii,  469. 
digestion     of     (Widdicombe),     A., 

li,  885. 
detection  of,  in  plants  by  means  of 

inyertin  (Boxjrquelot),  A.,  ii,  55. 
estimation  of,  in  beets  (Hiltner  and 

Thatcher),  A.,  ii,  111. 
estimation  of,  in  preserved  fruits  con- 
taining starch  sugar  (Schrefeld), 

A.,  ii,  686. 
Sugar,  formation  of,  from  fat  (Loewi), 

A.,  ii,  273. 
formation  of,  from  glycerol  by  testi- 
cular    tissues     (Bertrand),     A., 

ii,  159. 
non-formation  of,  in  boiled  liver  (Pavy 

andSlAu),  A.,  ii,2l7. 
formation  of,  in  the  liver  during  per- 
fusion of  blood  through  it  (Rraus), 

A.,  ii,  572. 
formation  of,  from  proteids  (I^sw), 

A.,  ii,  407. 
Sugar  eane.  See  ^licultural  Chemistry. 
Sugar,   invort-,   ^om    Bassia  latifolia 

blossom  (v.  Lippmann),  A.,  ii,  420. 
Sugars,  reduoing,  extraction  of  (Tan  ret), 

A.,  i,  426. 
nickel  salts  as  reagents  for  (Duyk), 

A.,  ii,  64. 
Sugar  solutions,  capillary  constants  of 

(Demiohel),  a.,  ii,  703. 
use  of  acid  mercuric  nitrate  in  the 

analysis  of  (Patein  and  Dufau), 

A.,  ii,  291. 
Sugars  of  apricots  (DBSHOULifeRE),  A., 

ii,  685. 
in     some     South     European     fruits 

(Borntraeger),  a.,  ii,  347. 
formation  of,  by  the  action  of  enzymes 

on    hemicellnloses     (GRttss),     A., 

i,  713. 
isomeric  acetylhalogen  derivatives  of 

(Fischer!  and    Armstrong),    A., 

i,  263,  746. 
carbamide  derivatives  of  (Schoorl), 

A.,  i,  83. 
formaldehyde     derivatives     of     (de 

Brutn  and  Albbrda  van  Ekbn- 

stein),  a.,  i,  745. 
preparation    of  osones  and    osazones 

from  (Fischer  and  Armstrong), 

A.,  i,  745. 
of  the  blood  and  glycolysis  (Lupine 

andBouLUD),  A.,  ii,  151. 
utilisation     of,    by     the     organism 

(Chaerin     and     Brocaed),     A., 

ii,  216,  274. 
simple  stereoisomeric,   absorption  of, 

in  the  small  intestine  (Nagano), 

A.,  ii,  616^ 


Sugars,  detection  and  separation  of,  by 
iS-naphthylhydnusone  (Hilger  and 
Rothen7usser),  a.,  ii,  479. 

estimation  of,  in  blood  (Li&pine  and 
Boulud),  A.,*ii,  434. 

See  also  Carbohydrates. 
Sulfnrite  (Rinne),  A.,  ii,  611. 
Sulphamide,  preparation  of,  from  ammon- 
ium    amidosulphite     (Diyerr    and 

Ogawa),  T.,  604  ;  P.,  1902,  71. 
Sulphanilic*'  acid,  mono-  and    diio^o- 

(Kalle  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  716. 
Sulphetone,  C^HjeS^,  and  Sulphonotone, 

C7H12O4S8  (Wbigert),  a.,  i,  11. 
Sulphides,  aromatic,  influence  of  atoms 
and  atomic  groups  on  the  conversion . 
of,  into  sulphones  (Blakksma),  A., 
i,  209. 

cyclic  aromatic,  separation  of,   from 

coal    tar    hydrocarbons    (Aktien- 

Gesellscbaft  Ft^R  Theer-  k  Erd- 

6l-Indu8TRIE),  a.,  i,  714. 

Sulphimide,   so-called  (Hantzsch   and 

HoLL),  A.,  ii,  14. 
Sulphinie  acids,  aromatic,  preparation  of 

(Basler   Chemische   Fabrik),    a., 

i,  715. 
Sulphoaeotio  aoid,  chloro-,  resolution  of, 

into  optical  isomerides  (Porchek),  A., 

i,  627. 
4-  Sulphobenzeneaio-  liS-diphenyl  - 

pyrasolone  (BOlow  and  Hailer),  A., 

i,  326. 
m-Sulphobonioie    acid  and  its   esters, 

conductivity  of  (Wegscheider),  A., 

i,  618. 
Sulphooampholeneoarbozjlie  aeid   and 

its  salts  (Haryey  and  Lafworth),  P., 

1902,  142. 
Sulphoohromic  acid.     See  under  Chrom- 
ium. 
iso/MrSulphoeyanic  aoid,   formation    of 

(Dixon),  T.,  168  ;  P.,  1901,  261. 
Sulphohydrozamio  acids,  hydrolysis  of 

(Angbli,  Angelico,  and  Scurti),  A., 

i,  766. 
Sulphonal,  (ftamino-,  and  its  salts  and 

diacetyl    derivative    (Manasse),    A., 

i,  848. 
Sulphones,  aromatic,  influence  of  atoms 

and  atomic  groupings  on  the  formation 

of,  from  sulphides  (Blakksma),  A., ' 

i,  209. 
Sulphonos.    See  also  : — 

Acetophenonedi-benzyl-,  -ethyl-,   and 
-phenyl  -sulphones. 

jS-Amylsulphoneisobutyl  methyl 

ketone. 

iS-Amylsulphone-iS-methyl-iS-phenyl- 
ethyl  phenyl  ketone. 

o-Anisylmethylsulphone. 

o-Anisylsulphoneacetic  acid. 
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SnlphoiLM.    See  :— 
o-Anisylaulphone-ethyl  alcohol. 
i3-Amyl8ulphone-i3-phenyl ethyl  phenyl 

ketone. 
Benzaldehyde-dialkyl-    and     -diatyl- 

sulphones. 
m-Benzenedibenxylsulphone. 
m-  Benzenedisul  phoneanilide. 
m-BensenediBulphonedibenzylanilide. 
7;i-Benzenedi8ulphonehyd  roxylamine. 
m-Benzeno^uododimethyldisulphone. 
Benzophenone-di-benzyl-  and  -ethyl- 

snlpbones. 
i3-Benzylsii1  phone-i3-methyl-i3  -phenyl- 

ethyl  phenyl  ketone. 
iS-Benzyfsalphone-iS-phenylethyl 

phenyl  ketone. 
Bistetramethylenesnlphone. 
4r-Cumylsulphoneacetic  acid. 
ti'-Cnmysulphone-ethyl  alcohol 
Di-iS-alkylsulphonetaobntyl  ketones. 
i3/9-Diainyl8alphone-batane-7-one,  -y- 

methyipentane-8-one,  and  -pentano- 

y  and  -8-ones. 
iSiS-Diamylaulphonepentane-S-one. 
Di-o-anisylethylenediaulphone. 
Dibenzylacetonedialkylsulphones. 
i3/8-Dibeii2ylsalphone-7-methylpentane 

•8-one,  and  •pentane-7-  ana  -S-ones. 
Di-^-camylethylenedisnlphone. 
Di-a-  and  -/S-naphthylethylenedisulph- 

onea. 
CC'DiphenyUulphone-/8-methyl- 

heptane-7-one. 
DiphthalimiuosnlphonaL 
Disnlphonefi. 
Di-m-  and  -|?-zylylethylenedi- 

Bolphonea. 
2-Methylcyc^tetramethylene-1 :8- 

diaalphone. 
Naphthylsulphoneacetic  acid. 
Naphthylsalphone-ethyl  alcohols. 
a-  Pnenyl-77-diben2ylsulphonebutane- 

a-al. 
Phenylethylenedisulphone. 
Phenylsalphoneacetic  acid. 
Phenylsnlphone-ethyl  alcohol. 
/9-Phenyl8alphone-/8-niethyl-i3-phenyl- 

ethyl  phenyl  ketone. 
iS-Pheuylsulphone-iS'phenylethyl 

methyl  ketone. 
a-Phenylsulphone-iS-phenylethyl 

phenyl  ketone. 
iS/iTy-Tetrabenzyknlphonebatane. 
/B/Bcff-Tetrabensylsnlphonehezane. 
77CC-^otraben2y)8ulphone-i3-methyl- 

heptane. 
/SiBfc-Tetraphenylsnlphonehezane. 
i9ii7-Trialkyl8nlphone-9-pbenyl- 

butanes. 
aa7-Tribenzylstilphone*a7-diphenyl- 

propane. 


Snlpho&ei.    See : — 
m-Xylylalkylsnlphones. 
o-Xylylenedibenzyldiaalphone. 
eyc/o-o-Xylylene-1 :8-di8aIphone-2- 
methylene,-2-methylmethylene,  and 
-2-phenyl-2-methyunethylene. 
Xylylsulphoneacetic  acids. 
Xylylsal  phone-ethyl  alcohols. 
Sulphosalioylio  aeid,  o-  and  |>-amino-, 
and     their     diazoninm     compounds 
(Turner),  A.,  i,  290. 
Salphonretiiane    and   its   sodium   and 
potassium  deriyatiyes  (Ephraih),  A., 
i,  269. 
Snlplioxidei,  comparison  of,  with  ketones 

(Smythe),  a.,  I,  221. 
Sulphur,  occurrence  of  free,  in  Beaamont 
petroleum  (Richardson  and  Wal- 
lace), A.,  ii,  827. 
in  proteids  (MdRNSR),  A.,  i,  831. 
amorphous  (Smith  and  Holmes),  A,, 

ii,  650. 
sublimed  (FiEONARo),  A.,  ii,  181. 
existence  of  a  blue  or  green  modifica- 
tion of  (Orloff),  a.,  ii,  315. 
electrochemical  behayiourof  (KOstsr), 

A.,  ii,  640. 
basic    properties   of    (Edinqkr   and 

Ekblst),  a.,  i,  280. 
yiscosity  of  (Malus),  A.,  ii,  181. 
molecular   weight    of   (PbkAr),    A., 

ii,  245. 
determination  of  the  yaponr  density 
of,  by  the  Dumas  method  (Biltz 
and  Preunsr),  A.,  ii,  182. 
sexayalency  of  (Pope  and  Neyille), 

T.,  1552;  P.,  1908,  198. 
orienting   influence    of   (Arhbtkono 

and  Horton),  P.,  1901,  246. 
mixtures  of,  with  phosphorus,  below 

100°  (Boulouch),  a.,  ii,  560. 
mixed    crystals     of    selenium     and 
(Rinoer),  A.,  ii,  651. 
Sulphur  eompoundf,  estimation  of  meth- 
oxyl     groups     in    (Kauflbr),    A., 
ii,  291. 
Sulphur  chloride,  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight  of,  by  the  boiling 
point  method  (Oddo),  A.,  ii,  6. 
chloride,  action  of,  on  benaene  (Lipp- 

MANN  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  750. 
Thionyl  chloride,  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight   of,   by    the 
boiling  point  method  (Oddo), 
A.,  ii,  6. 
use  of,  for  the  formation  of  add 
chlorides  (Meter),  A.,  1,  81. 
SulphuiTl    chloride,    preparation    of 
(worl  and  Ruff),  A.,  ii,  604. 
decomposition  of  chlorosiilnhonie 
add  into  snlphnric  acid    and 
(Ruff),  A.,  ii,  18. 
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BnlphiiT     fluorides     and     oxy  fluorides 

(M018SAN  and  Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  557 
Sidplmr      hydride.      See       Hydrogen 
sulphide. 
Sulphide  of  carbon,  gaseoas,  non-exist- 
ence of  (Russell  and  Smith),  T., 
1588  ;  P.,  1902,  197. 
Sulphides,    action    of    hydrogen    on 
(P^labon),  a.,  ii,  258. 
Sulphur  iodides  (MacIvor),  A.,  ii,  650. 
dioxidef     liquid,     conductivity     and 

dielectric    constant  of,   and    the 

influence  of  temperature  on  them 

(EvERSHEiM),  A.,  ii,  596.' 
solability  of,  in  aqueous  salt  solu- 
tions and  its  interaction  with  the 

salts  (Fox),  A.,  ii,  645. 
liquid,  as  a  solvent  (Waldbn  and 

Centnerszwek),  a.,  ii,  245. 
uncombined,      estimation     of,     in 

fermented    beverages    (Mathibu 

and  Billon),  A.,  li,  582. 
^mxide,  apparatus  for  the  preparation 

and  collection  of  (Wichelhaus), 

A.,  ii,  182. 
and   water,  physical  properties  of 

mixtures    of    (Knietbch),    A., 

ii,  183. 
SulphuroTU  aoid,  intensifying  action 

of,  on  oxidising  agents  (Schaek), 

A.,  li,  140,  608. 
oxidation     of,    to    dithionic    acid 

(Carpenter),  T.,  1;  P.,   1901, 

212. 
estimation     of,     in     dried     fruits 

(Beythien  and  Bourisgh),  A., 

ii,  472. 
Sulphites,  reaction  of,  with  hydrogen 

^roxide  (Kabl),  A.,  ii,  10. 
action  of,  on  nilroprussides  (Faoes), 

A.,  ii,  472. 
Sulphuric     acid,    decomposition     of 

chlorosulphonic   acid    into    sul- 

phuiyl  chloride  and  (Rufp),  A., 

u,  13. 
and  its  manufacture  by  the  contact 

process  (Kkietsch),  A.,  ii-,  132. 
lead  chamber  process,   theory  and 

practice    of    the    (Lunge),    A., 

li,  815,  605 ;  (Eiedel),  A.,  ii,  450, 

651 ;  (Haaon),  A.,  ii,  604. 
physical  chemistry  of  (Sack ur),  A., 

ii,  252. 
decrease  of  the  vapour  pressure  of 

solutions  of  (Suits),  A.,  ii,  128. 
preparation  of  standard  solutions  of 

(DauvA),  a.,  ii,  690. 
detection  of  arsenic  in  (Seybel  and 

Wikander),  a.,  ii,  289 ;  (Arnold 

and  Mentzel),  A.,  ii,  854. 
method  for  the  titration  of  free  and 

combined  (Mt}LLER),  A.,  ii,  425. 

LXXXII.  ii. 


Sulphur :—  ' 

Sulphuric  acid,  estimation   of,  gaso- 
metrically  (Riegler),  A.,  ii,  223. 
estimation      of,       photometrically 

(Jackson),  A.,  ii,  172. 
combined  and  free,  eatimation  of, 
volumetrically,  in  alums  (White), 
A.,  ii,  476. 
estimation  of  free,  in  leather  (Pabss- 

ler  and  Slutter),  A.,  ii,  228. 
estimation  of,  in  sods  (Williams), 

A.,  ii,  692. 
estimation    of,    volumetrically,    in 
soluble  sulphates  (Nikaido),  A., 
ii,  692. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Folin),  A., 
ii,  352. 
Sulphates,  isometric  anhydrous,  of  the 
form  A1"S04,   R'aS04  (Mallet), 
T.,  1546;  P.,  190S,  198. 
double,  of  the  fonuula  M'2M"(S04)^ 
6H2O,  solubility  of  (Locke),  A., 
ii,  497. 
Tfaiosulphates,  I'eaction  of,  with  hydro- 
gen peroxide  (Kabl),  A.,  ii,  10. 
Periulphuric  acid  and  its  salts,  action 
of  colloidal  platinum  on  (Price), 
A.,  ii,  204. 
estimation  of  (Peterb  and  Moody  ; 

Allard),  a.,  ii,  105. 
See  also  Caro's  acid. 
Persulphuric  acids  (Armstrong  and 

LowRY),  A.,  ii,  558. 
Penulphates,  electrolytic  preparation 
of,  without  a  diaphragm  (MtJLLER 
and  Friedberger),  A.,  ii,  450. 
use  of,   in    analysis  (Dakin),   A., 

ii,  583. 
quantitative  separations  by,  in  acid 
solution  (Dittbich  and  Hassel), 
A.,  ii,  698. 
Dithionic  acid,  formation  of  (Carpen- 
ter), T.,  1 ;  P.,  1901, 212 ;  (Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  14;  (Antony),  A.,  ii,  651. 
Bithionatei,  electrolytic  formation  of 
(Foerster   and    Friessner),    A., 
ii,  488. 
Tbionic    acidi    in    the    fatty    series, 
attempts  to  prepare  (Jorgensen), 
A.,  i,  668. 
Sulphur,  eitimation  of: — 
estimation    of,  in    coal    and   pyrites 

(Reitlinger),  a.,  ii,  692. 
estimation    of,    in    iron    and    steel 

(Antony),  A.,  ii,  47. 
estimation     of,      in     iron      pjrrites 
(AuzENAT),  A.,  ii,  104 ;  (Lunge), 
A.,  ii,  287. 
estimation  of,  colorimetrically,  in  pig- 
iron  (Lindlay),  a.,  ii,  425. 
estimation  of,  in  pig-iron  by  Eschka's 
method  (Stehman),  A.,  ii,  699. 

67 
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Salphor,  estimation  of : — 
estimation  of,  iu  plants  (Faafs),  A., 

ii,  425. 
estimation  of,  in  proteids  (Osborkg), 
A.,  i,  260. 
Sua,  inflaence  of,  on  the  vine  and  other 

plants  (Bertheldt),  A.,  ii,  421. 
Snnflower     oake.      See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Snperozydasei  (Raudnitz),  A.,  i,  252. 
Bnpeiphosphate.        See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  diastatic  ferment  of 
the  (Croftan),  A.,  ii,  465. 
diabetes  (Blum),  A.,  ii,  575. 
glands,    adrenalin   from  the  (Taka- 
mine),  a.,  ii,  217. 
nucleo-proteid  of  the  (Jones  and 
Whipple),  A.,  i,  731. 
SuprareninCv.  Fitrth),  A.,  i,  68. 
Surfttee  energy,  molecular,  of  solutions 
(PekXr),  a,  ii,  245. 
of  liquid  oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  and 
carbon  monoxide,  variation  of  the, 
with      tenuMU-ature     (Baly     and 
DoNNAN),  T.,  907  ;  P.,  1902,  115. 
Surface  tension  of  liquids,  new  method 
for    the    determination    of   (What- 
mouoh),  a.,  ii,  125. 
Sweat  formation,  the  diurnal  curve  of 

(Fredejucq),  a.,  ii,  158. 
Sweetening  materials,  artificial,  detec- 
tion of,  in  beer  (Sartori),  A.,  ii,  187. 
Sweet       potato.        See      Agricultural 

Chemistry, 
Sychnodymite,  a  variety  of  (Starl),  A., 

ii,  87. 
Sylvio  aoid,  its  constitution  and  autoxid- 

ation  (Fahrion),  A.,  i,  166. 
Synthetis,  asymmetrie   (Fischer   and 
Slimmer),  A.,  i,  621. 


T. 

Taehyhydrite,     formation     of    (van*t 

HoFF,  Kenrick,  and  Dawson),  A., 

ii,  76.    . 
Tasnite  from  the  Kenton  Co.  meteorite 

(Farrinoton),  a.,  ii,  671. 
i-Tftgatoiephenylmethiylosaione    (Neu- 

berg),  a.,  i,  661. 
Tale  from  Korth  Carolina  (Pratt),  A., 
ii,  407. 

from  the  United  States  (Merrill), 
A,  ii,  462. 
Tallow,    Ja|>an-     (Bernheimbr     and 

Sohiff),  a,  ii,  294. 
Tallow   oila,   analytical    constants    of. 

(Gill  and  Rows),  A.,  ii,  481. 
TanaoetineBiedel  (Siedler  and  EdB- 

liER),  A.,  i,  486. 


Tanaceten6dicarl>ozyHe  a^d,  formatioa 

of,  from  sabinene  ketone  (SsJOOfB), 
A.,  i,  550. 
Tannin,    interaction     of,     with,     tartar 

emetic  (Ljubavin),  A,  i,  161. 
Tannins,  action  of,  on  the  actiTity  of 

yeasts  (Bosenstiehl),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Tantalum,  preparation  and  propertiea  of 

(Moibsan),  a,  ii,  266. 
Tar,  wood,  of  the  Douglas  fir  {F^seudo- 
tsuga  taxi/olia)  (Byeks  and  Hop- 
kins), A.,  i,  738. 
composition  of  various  (Mjoen),  A., 
.     i,  273. 
"Taran,"  composition  of   the   tanning 

material  (Sarosbk),  A.,  i,  816. 
Taririe  add,  constitution  of  (Arnafd), 

A.,  i,  342,  428. 
Taririe  aoid,  a-  and  /3-amino-,  and  their 
decomposition    products     (ARNAro), 
A,  i,  428. 
Tartar    emetie.      See     Tartaric     add, 

antimony  potassium  salt  of. 
Tartarie  acid   and  its  esters,   rotation 
dispersion     of     (Winther),     A-, 
ii,  589. 
com^und     of,     with     formaldehyde 

(Sternberg),  A.,  i,  259. 
uranyl    derivative    of    (Itzig),     A., 

iy  76. 
estimation  of,  in  grape  marc   (Ebe- 
MA.NK         and         Loyat),         A., 
ii,  480. 
estimation  of  total,  in  lees  and  tartais 

(Hubert),  A.,  ii,  481. 
estimation  of,  in  win^  (Magni br  de 
LA  Source),  A.,  ii,  586. 
Tartaric    aeid,    salts,    rotation   of,    in 
water  and  in  glycerol  (Long),  A, 
i,  75. 
antimony     potassium     salt     (4aHar 
emetie)t  electrolysis  of  (v.  Hsh- 
hblmatr),  a.,  ii,  459. 
interaction  of,  with  tannin    (Liu- 
bavin),  a.,  i,  161. 
ferric      potassium    salt,     distinction 
between  ferric  citrate  and  (Fiora), 
A.,  ii,  235. 
potassium   hydrogen    salt    {aream  of 
tartar),  crude,  assay  of  (Carles), 
A.,  ii,  485. 
sodium     hydrogen    salt,     action     of 
ammonium    paramolybdate  on  tlie 
specific  rotation  of   (Klason    and 
KdHLBR),  A.,  i,  75;  (Itzig),  A., 
i,  259. 
sodium  and  potassium  salts  and  ethyl 
sodium  and  potassium  salts  (Ter 
Braake),  a.,  i,  742. 
ethyl   sodium   and   potassium  saltan 
action  of  water  on  (Ter  Braakx), 
A.,  i,  742. 
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Tartaric  aeid,  dimothyleue  ester  (Cheu- 
I80HS  Fabrik  auf  Aktibn),  a., 
i,  705. 
ethyl    ester,    influence    of    benzene, 
toluene,  o-,  771-,  and  ji^-xylenes  and 
of  meaitylene  on  the  rotation  of 
(Patterson),  T.,  1097  ;  P.,  1908, 
138. 
influence   of   naphthalene    on    the 
rotation    of    (Patterson),     T., 
1134  ;  P.,  190S,  133. 
di'sec.-octyl  ester  (McCrae),  T.,  1221  ; 
P.,  1902,  182. 
Tartaric    acid,   nitro-,    and   its    esters 
(Frankland,       Heathcote,       aud 
Hartle),  p.,  1902,  250. 
Tartars,  estimation  of  total  tartaric  acid 

in  (Hubert),  A.,  ii,  481. 
Tantomeric  atomic  gronpingc  (Laar), 

A.,  i,  1. 
Tazinc,   its   mode   of  extraction,  pro- 
perties, and  hydrochloride,  sulphate, 
gold  chlorides  and  methiodide  (Thorpe 
and  SrtTBBs),  T.,  874  ;  P.,  1902,  123. 
Toxica     baeccUa,       See       Agricultural 

ChemistTy. 
Tea,    microchemical     examination     of 

(Kley),  a.,  ii,  115. 
Teeth,  amount  of  fluorine  in  (Jodlbaueu 

and  Brandl),  A.,  ft,  34. 
TeUorinm  (KOthnbr),  A.,  ii,  67  ;  (Gut- 
bier),  A.,  ii,  652. 
presence  of,  in  American  silver  ingots 

(Vincent),  A.,  ii,  205. 
atomic  weight  of  (Scott),  P.,  1902, 
112 ;  (Kothner),  a.,  ii,  67  ;  (Pel- 
LiNi),  A.,  ii,  69  ;   (Gutbier),  A., 
ii,  254. 
allotropy  of  (Beljankin),  A.,  ii,  134. 
colloidal  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  653. 
pseudo-solution    of    (Gutbier),    A., 
ii,  610,  663. 
Telluiiiun  alloyt  with  antimony  (Fay 
and  Ashley),  A.,  ii,  266. 
^ith  bismuth  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  558. 
with    lead  (Fay  and  Gillson),  A., 
ii,  260. 
Tellarium    compounds,    decomposition 
of,  by  moulds  (Rosenheim),.  P.,  1902, 
.138. 
Tellarium  ^^rachloride  (Lenher),  A., 
ii,  316. 
hydride.    See  Hydrogen  telluride. 
'  Telluride  of  mercury.     See   Colora- 
doite. 
Tellurides     in     Western     Australia 
(Holroyd  ;  Simpson),  A.,  ii,  509. 
Tellnriiim  iodides  (Gutbier  and  Flury), 
A. ,  ii,  653. 
Telluric  acid  (Gutbiee),  A.,  ii,  184. 
and   its   hydrates    (Gutbier    and 
Flury),  a.,  ii,  654. 


Tellarium : — 
Telluric  acid,  salts  of  (Gutbier),  A., 
ii,  558. 
Telluratcf ,  isomorphism  of  selenates 
and  (NoRRis  and  Kingman),  A., 
ii,  15. 
Tellurium,  detection  of,  in  presence  of 
arsenic  and  selenium  by  the  action 
of  Bacteria  and  Fungi  (Maassen), 
A.,  ii,  629. 
separation   of,   from    bismuth    (Gut- 
bier), A.,  ii,  558. 
Temperature.    See  Thermochemistry. 
Ten&n,  mucoids  in  (Cutter  and  Gies), 

A.,  i,  67. 
Tendon  Achilles,  chemical  constituents 
of     (Buerger     and     Gies),     A., 
ii,  95. 
Terbium  (Marc),  A.,  ii,  505. 
Terephthalio  acid,  methyl  ester,  com- 
pound    of,     with     phosphoric    acid 
(Raikow   and   Schtarbanow),    A., 
i,  228. 
Terephthalio  acid,  bromo-,  aud  nitix)-, 
conductivity  of  the  esters  of  (Weg- 
scheider),  a.,  i,  617. 
nitro-,  esterificationof(WEascHEiDER, 
PiESEN,  and  Breyer),  A.,  i,  620. 
Ternary  compounds,  separation  of,  from 
urine  (Dombrowski),  A.,  ii,  633. 
systems.     See  Equilibrium. 
Teipane,     l:8:9-«ribromo-     (Wallach 

and  Rahn),  A.,  i,  803. 
Terpene  alcohols  and  their  ethers,  use  of 
sodium  salicylate  in  the  estimation  of 
mixtures  of  (Darzens  and   Armin- 
qeat),  a.,  ii,  178. 
Terpenei,   C^Hig,   from  cai'venone  aud 
dihydrocarvone       (Wallach       and 
Tholke),  a,,  i,  728. 
Terpenes  and  ethereal  oils  (Wallach), 
A.,  i,  791,  801 ;  (Wallach,  Bot- 
TiCHER,  Speranski,  and  Tholke), 
A.,  i,  798;  (Wallach  and  Frbse- 
Nius),  A.,  i,  800;  (Wallach  and 
Rahn),  A.,  i,  803 ;  (Wallach  and 
ScHBUNERT),  A.,  i,  805  ;  (Wallach 
and  Franke),  A.,  i,  806. 
derivatives  of  (Tildbn  and  Burrows), 

P.,  1902,  161. 

cyclic,  in  the  organism  (Fromm  and 

Hildebrandt),     a.,      ii,      159 ; 

(Fromm  and  Clemens),  A.,  ii,  841. 

Terpenylic    acid   from    isocamphoronic 

acid    (Pbrkin),  T.,  268;   P.,    1900, 

215. 

Torpinene,  constitution  of  (Harries), 

A.,  i,  361. 
Terpined  (m.p.  35-86°)  and  its  phenyl- 
nrethane,  nitrosochloridc,  and  nitiole- 
piperidide  (Stephan  and  Helle),  A., 
1,  631. 

67— :2 
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Terpineol,  mercuric  compounds  (Sand 
and  Singer),  A.,  i,  851. 

Merpineol  from  the  oil  of  Asarum 
canadense  (Power  and  Lees),  T.,  63  ; 
P.,  1901,  210. 

A^^-Terpen-l-ol    and  its  urethane  and 
nitrosochloYide       (Stephak       and 
Helle),  a.,  i,  631. 
reactions  of  (Wallacii  and  Rahn), 

A.,  i,  808. 
tribromide    (Wallacu    and    Raun), 
A.,  i,  723. 

Terpineoli,  constitution  of  (Wallacu 
and  Raun),  A.,  i,  804. 

Tesla  rayi.     See  under  Photochemistry. 

Tetanus  toxin,  chemical  nature  of 
(Hayashi),  a.,  i,  411. 

/S-Tetra-aeetylbromogalaotose  (Fischer 
and  Armstrong),  A.,  i,  263. 

Tetra-aeetylchloro-deztrose  and  -galac- 
tose, synthetical  experiments  with 
(Bkravp  and  Krbmann),  A.,  1,  134. 

Tetra-aoetylethylgalaotoslde  (Fischer 
and  Armstrong),  A.,  i,  746. 

Tetra-aeetylgalaetose  (Skravp  and 
Kremann),  a.,  i,  136. 

Tetra*aeetylfflaeo-o-liydrozymandel- 
amide,    and    -o-hydrozyphenyletliyl- 
carbiAol  (Fischer  and  Slimmer),  A., 
i,  621. 

Tetra-aoetyllieliein  and  its  cyanohvdrin 
(FiscuER  and  Slimmer),  A.,  i,  621. 

Tetra  aeetylmannitol  dichlorohydriu 
(Fischer  and  Armstono),  A.,  i,  264. 

Tetra-aoetyl-a-  and  -jB-methyl^^lneoside 
(Moll  VAN  Charante),  A.,  i,  426. 

Totra-aoetylnitrodeztrose  (Skraup  and 
Krbmann),  A.,  i,  134. 

a77c-Tetra-amyl  -ac-diphenylpentane, 
^^rrtthio-  (Posner),  A.,  i,  298. 

Tetra-aqnodlpTridinechromium  salts. 
See  under  Chromium. 

Tetra-aio-oo-dimethozydiphenyl  chlor- 
ide, rate  of  decomposition  c»f  (Cain 
and  NicoLL),  T.,  1440;  P.,  1902, 
186. 

Tetra-aiodiphenyl  chlorides,  and  oo-di- 
chloro-,  rates  of  decomposition  of 
(Cain  and  Niooll),  T.,  1488;  P., 
1902,  186. 

Tetra-aioditolyl  chloride,  rate  of  de- 
composition of  (Cain  and  Nicoll), 
T.,  1439;  P.,  1902,  186. 

Tetra-asoditolylsulphonio  acid,  sodium 
salt,  compounds  of,  with  aromatic 
amines  and  phenols  (Sbtbwetz  and 
Biot),  A.,  i,  609. 

Tetra-asoniiim  ohlorides,  action  of,   on 
acetylacetone  and  its  substituted  de- 
rivatives (Favrbl),  a.,  i,  607. 
action    of   acylcyanoacetic    esters  on 
(Favrel),  a.,  i,  406. 


Tetra-aioninm  ohlorides,  action  of,  on 
alkylacetylacetones  (Faveel),  A., 
i,  608. 

action  of  cyanoacetic  esters  and  their 
derivatives  on  (Favrel),  ^.,  i,  329. 

action  of,  on  malonic  esters  (Favrel), 
A.,  i,  606. 
iB377-T«trabonxyl-thiol-  and  -sulphone- 

butane  (Posner),  A.,  i,  220. 
jBiScc-Totrabeniyl-thiol-  and  -sulphone- 

hezane  (Posner),  A.,  i,  221. 
TyCC-Totrabensyl-thiol-  and  -sulphone- 

jB-methylheptane  (Posner),  A.,  i,  221. 
/3.388-Tetrabenxylthiolpentane  (Posner), 

A.,  i,  221. 
Tetraoarbimide  and  its  salts  (Soholtz), 

A.,  i,  140. 
Tetraoosane  (Mabery),  A.,  i,  734. 
Tetradooane  and  7nono-  and  di-chloro- 

(Mabery),  A.,  i,  733. 
4:4'-Tetraothyl(2iami]iodiphenylmet]i- 

anoi    compounds   of,   with    1-chloro- 

2:4-<2tnitrobenzene    and    picric    acid 

(Lemoult),  a.,  i,  761. 
TetrahTdrobnioine  and  its  salts  (Tafel 

and  Naumann),  A.,  i,  63. 
Tetrahydrooarvo]iei«>ozime    (Wallacu 

and  Fresbnius),  A.,  i,  800. 
ar-Tetrahydro-jS-naphthalene,        diazo- 

amino-compounds  of  (Smith),  T.,  900 ; 

P.,  1902,  137. 
ar-Tetrahydronaphthaleneaio-iS-naph- 

thol  (Smith),    T.,    903;   P.,    1902, 

137. 
Tetrahydro-iS-naphthaleneaio-iS-naph- 

thylamine  (Smith),  T.,  906;  P.,  1902, 

137. 
jS-Tetrahydronaphthalide,  and  its  acetyl 

and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Scharwin), 

A.,  i,  626. 
Totrahydronaphthoio   anilide    (Schak- 

win),  a.,  i,  626. 
Tetiahydronaphthyl  methyl  ketone  and 

its  oxime  (Scharwin),  A.,  i,  626. 
Tetrahydroquinoline-O-,  -7-,  and  -S-earb- 

ozylie  aeids,  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on, 

and  their  nitroeoamines  (Fischer  and 

Endres),  a.,  i,  693. 
Tetrahydrostr^fohnine  (Tafel  and  Nau- 

mann),  a.,  i,  63. 
Tetrahydrotolneno.     Seo     Methykyclo- 

hexene. 
Tetrahydro-iT-tolyl  methjrl  ketone  and 

its  oxime,  dibromo-ozime  and  semi- 

carbazone  (Wallach  and  Rahn),  A., 

i,  723. 
4-TetrahydrozybutyM-all7l-  and 

-l-phenyl-ixninoaiolyl-2-inereaptan 

(Nbuberg  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  84. 
8:8':4':5'-Tetrahydn>]^ftaTOBe,   and    its 

tetra-acetyl  derivative  (v.  Kostanecki 

and  Plattnbr),  A.,  i,  690. 
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Tetrahydrozyhezoie  aoid,  chloro-.    See 

Galactonic  acid,  chloro-. 
TetrabydrozygylTic  acid  (Fahbion),  A., 

i,  166. 
Tetrahydrozyralerio  aoid.    See  Apionic 

acid. 
2:4:6:4'-Tetra]nethozybenioylaeetophen- 
one  phenylhydrazone  (v.  Kostanecki 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  471. 
2:4:6:8'-Tetram6tliozy-4'-ethozybenioyl- 
aeetophenone     phenylhydrazone    (v. 
Kostanecki  and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  471. 
8:8':4':5'-Tetra]iiethozyflaToiie  (v.  Kos- 
tanecki and  Plattner),  A.,  i,  690. 
Tetrametliozytfinitrodibenxyl  (Gilbody 
and    Perkin),  T.,   1051;  (Bollix a, 
V.    Kostanecki,  and   Tambor),  A., 
i,  482;  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Paul), 
A.,  i,  686. 
TetramethyUtaminoaoetie  aoid,  methyl 

ester  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  349. 
oo-Tetramethylfi^taminoaneno-i?- toluene 
(Michaelis   and    Eppenstein),  A., 
i,  415. 
Tetramethylc^iaminobenihydrol,       con- 
densation of,  with  primary  aromatic 
amines  in  which  the  para-position  is 
occupied  (GuYOT  and  Graxdbrte), 
A.,  i,  398. 
ethers  and  anhydride  of  (Fischer  and 
Weiss),  A.,  i,  402. 
Tetramethyl/ftaminoboniopbenone     and 

its  salts  (Bertram),  A.,  i,  437. 
4:4'-TetramethyUiaminodiphonylmeth- 
ano,  compounds  of,  with  l-chloro-2:4- 
di-  and  •2:4-6-^ri-nitrobenzene,  2'A-du 
uitrophenol,  picric  acid  and  picramide 
(Lemoult),  a.,  i,  751. 
4:4'-Tetra]iiethyl0{iamiiiodiphenylmeth- 
ane,  2-amino-,  and  2-imno-  and  di- 
nitro-    (Ullmann    and  Martc),  A., 
i,  182. 
TetramethyMiaminodiphenylmethyl 
oxide  (M9HLAU  and  Heikze),  A., 
i,  243. 
sulphides    (Mohlau,     Hbinze,    and 
Zimmbrmann),  a.,  i,  245. 
Tetramethyle^iaminodipheiiylmethyl- 
imino  (Mohlau  and  Ueinzk),  A., 
i,  243;  (Mohlau,  Heinze,  and  Zim- 
mbrmann), A.,  i,  244. 
Tetramethyk^taminodiphenvlmethylrZi- 
thiooarbamio      aoid,      leucauramine 
salt  and  tetramethyl(itaminodiphcnyl- 
methyl  ester  of  (Mohlau,  Hrinzb, 
and  Zimmbrmann),  A.,  i,  245. 
Tetramethyl^iaminomalonio    aoid   and 
its  methyl  ester  (Willstatter),  A., 
i,  850. 
2:8-Tetramet]iyltftamiiio-10-methyl- 
aoridinium  nitrate    (Ullmann    and 
Mari6),  a.,  i,  182. 


Tetramethyldtaminonaphtliaphen- 
ozaionium    chloride    (Fussoanrer), 
A.,  i,  279, 
Tetrainetliylfitaiiiinophonotolaioozon- 
ium  chloride    and  iodide    (Mohlau, 
Klimmer  and  Kahl),  A.,  i,  839. 
Tetramethylflfiaminophenotolozaiine 
(Mohlau,  Klimmer,  and  Kahl),  A., 
i,  839. 
Tetramethykfuuninothiozaiithoiie     and 
its     salts     and     ^n'bromo-derivative 
(Biehrinoer    and    Topaloff),    A., 
i,  695. 
2:4-Tetramethyl^iaminotoluene  and  its 
additive    compounds   (Morgan),   T., 
653;  P.,  1902,  87. 
4:6-Tetrametliyl^iami]io-7n-zylene     and 
its  additive  salts  (Morgan),  T.,  654; 
P.,  1902,  87. 
1 :8:4:6-Tetramethyl-be]ui]ninaiol6ol 
and       -beniiiniXLaiole       methiodidc 
(Fischer,    Rigaud  and    Kopp),  A., 
i,  189. 
Totramethyloateoliin     and    its     acetyl 
derivative      (v.      Kostanecki     and 
Tambor),  A.,  i,  553. 
TetramothyldehydrobraiiliiiB,    a-,    iS-, 
and    7-    (Herzig  and  Pollak),  A., 
i,  488. 
Tetramethylhssmatozylin,  oxidation  of, 
with    chromic  acid    (Perkin),  T., 
1067;  P.,  1889,28. 
oxidation     of,     with     permanganate 
(Perkin  and  Yates),  T.,  240;  P., 
1899,  27,  75,  241 ;  1900,  107. 
TetramethylhsBinatozyloiie      (Perkin), 

T.,  1060;  P.,  1899.  28. 
6:7:6':7'-Tetraiiiothyli]idigotin  (Kuhara 

and  Chikashigi^Oi  A.,  i,  227. 
Tetramethyl-m-phenylenediamiae 

(Morgan),  T.,  655;  P.,  1902,  87. 
2:2:5:5-TetramethylpyrroUdi2ie,  3- 

amino-,  and   its    acetyl   compounds, 
additive    salts,   carbamate    and  thio- 
carbamates  (Pauly),  A.,  i,  559. 
2:2:6:6-Tetramethyl-A^-pyrroliiie  and  its 

additive  salts  (Pauly),  A.,  i,  559. 
1:8:7:8-Tetrametbylza]ithine        (Boeh- 

RINGER  k  Sohne),  A.,  i,  504. 
2:5:7:10-Tetraozy-l:8-diji7-zylyl.8:8-di- 
isopropylphenaiine,  4:9-r/<'bromo-  and 
-rficbloro-  (Boters),  A.,  i,  474. 
Tetraozysylyio    aoid    (Fahrion),    A., 

i,  166. 
Tetraphenylartenic     cumponnds    (Mi- 
chaelis and  Wkber),  A.,  i,  .515. 
Tetraphenylhydraiodicarbonamidine 

(BusCH  and  Ulmer),  A.,  i,  574. 
2:8:6:8-Tetraphenyl-9-pip6raii]ie  and  i!s 

salts  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  500. 
/SjBffff-Tetraphenyl-thiol-  and  -gnlphoxLO' 
hezane  (Posner),  A.,  i,  221. 
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l:9:4:6-T6txm-o-,  •m-,  and  -jD-tolylheza- 
h7dro-l:8-4:5-tetraiines,      and     the 
3:6-diniethyl  derivative  of  the  para- 
compound  (Rasbow  and  RClke),  A., 
i,  404. 
Tetrasoline  and  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on   (RuHEtfAxx  and  Staple- 
ton),  T.,  261;  P..  1908,  30. 
Tetronic  aeid,  condensation  products  of 
(Wolff,  G abler,    and    Heyl),   A., 
i,  676. 
Thaleiiite,  composition  of  (Hillebuand), 

A.,ii,  270. 
Thallium     alloys    (Kurnakoff     and 

PuRHix),  A.,  li,  139. 

Thallinm  haloids,  compounds  of,  with 

alkaloidal  hydracids  (Renz),  A., 

i,  893,  822. 

and    their    compounds    with    the 

halogen  acids  (Thomas),  A., ii, 322. 

chlorides,  constitution  of  (CrsHMAx), 

A.,  ii,  322. 
chlorohromides    of    the    type    Tl^Xg 

(Thomas),  A.,  ii,  79. 
nitrate,  spectrom  of  (Hartley),  T., 

661 ;  P.,  1902,  68. 
Thallie  alums  (Piocini  and  Fortini), 
A,,  ii,  607. 
chloride  (Cushman),   A.,   ii,   322; 

(Meter),  A.,  ii,  658. 
caesium     sulphates    (Locke),    A., 
ii.  897. 
Thalloua  sulphates  (Stortexbbker), 
A.,  ii,  897. 
manganous     sulphate,      anhydrous 
(Mallet),  T.,  1550 ;  P.,  190S,  198. 
ThalUum  organic  eomponndi : — 
Thallie  chloride,  compounds  of,  with 
organic  bases  (Renz  ;  Meter), 
A.,  i,  393. 
action  of,  on  dimethyl-aniline,  and 
-o-toluidine,  and  on  diphenyl- 
raethylamine  (Rexz),  A.,  i,823. 
Thallium  double  cyanides  (Fischer  and 

Brnzian),  a.,  i,  272. 
Thallium,  estimation  of :~ 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Thomas), 

A.,  ii,  357,  472. 
estimation  of,  in  the  thallous  state 
(Thomar),  a.,  ii,  531. 
Thamnolin  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  789. 
Theine.     See  Caffeine. 
Theobroiiva  Cacao,  oleodistearin  in  the  fat 
of  the  seeds  of  (Fritz weiler).  A., 
ii,  470. 
Theophyllin,  behaviour  of,  in  the  dog 

(RRt^OERand  Schmid),  A.,  ii,  680. 
Thermochemistrt  :— 
Thermoehemical  aetion  of  solutions  of 
ammoniacal  cupric  oxide  on  solu- 
tions of  ammonium,  potassium,  and 
calcium  salts  (Bouzat),  A.,  ii,  660. 


Thermochemistry  :— 
ThermodTnamioB  and  velocity  of  re- 
action,   relations    between,    and 
simultaneous  equilibrium  of  homo- 
geneous systems  (Wegscheidek), 
A.,  ii,  9. 
and    the    dissociation    theory    for 
binary  electrolytes  (Planck),  A., 
ii,  697. 
of  concentrated  solutions (Sch Ok ar- 
eff),   a.,   ii,    4 ;    (van    Laar), 
A.,  ii,  122. 
Heat  developed  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
on  alkaline  pyrogallol  (Berthelot), 
A.,  ii,  4. 
Thermal  equivalent  of  dissociation  and 
vaporisation  (de  Fororand),  A., 
ii,  379. 
expansion  coefficient  of  nitric  acid 
(Velbt  and  Manlet),  A.,  ii,  316. 
properties  of  carbou  dioxide  and  of 
ethane  (Kubnbn   and    Robson), 
A.,  ii,  696. 
Temperature,  influence  of,  on  the  con- 
ductivity and  dielectric  constant 
of  solvents  and  solutions  (Evers- 
heim),  a.,  ii,  696. 
low,  production  and  maintenance  of 

(d'Arsonval),  a.,  ii,  122. 
influence     of,     on      warm-blooded 

animals  (Falloise),  A.,  ii,  149. 
of  maximum  density  of  solutions  of 
barium  bromide  and  iodide  and 
of  calcium  bromide,  chloride,  and 
iodide  (pE  Coppet  and  Muller), 
A.,  ii,  488. 
of  ignition,  eflect  of  pressure  on  the 
(Spring),  A.,  ii,  69. 
Temperature  coeffieients  of  the  ions 
in  water  (Kohlrausch),  A.,  ii,  489. 
Temperature  variationa  of  the  specific 
molecular  conductivity  and  of  the 
fluidity  of  sodium  chloride  solutions 
(Ltle  and  Hobking),  A.,  ii,  440. 
Inversion  temperature  of  Kelvin  effect 
for    hydrogen   (Olszewski),   A., 
ii,  444. 
of  the  hydrates  of  barium  acetate 
(Walker  and  Ftffb),  P.,  1908, 
247. 
Critical  eonatants.   See  under  Critical. 
Thermometer    of     light     petroleum 

(Baudin),  a.,  ii,  194. 
Thermoregnlator    (Pattbrson),    A., 
ii,  389. 
sensitiveness  of   a  (Menzibs),   P., 
1908,  10. 
Thermostats   and    Thermoregnlators 

(Geer),  a.,  ii,  378. 
Thermostat  sensitive  to  ti^  of  a  degree 
(Bradlet     and     Browne),     A., 
ii,  378. 
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j^tomic    heat    and    conductivity    of 

metals  (Strrintz),  A.,  ii,  596. 

Atomic  and  Xoleonlar  heats  of  fusion 

(Robertson),  T.,  1233;  P.,  1902, 

181. 

Speeifle  heat  and  heat  of  vaporisation 

of  organic  compounds   of  high 

boiling  point(LuGiNiN),A.,ii,547. 

and  heat  of  vaporisation  of  paraffins 

and  cyclic  hydrocarbons  (Mabery 

and  Goldstein),  A.,  ii,  648. 

of  gases  (Crompton),  P.,  1908,  188. 

of  liquids  (Crompton),  P.,  1908, 236. 

of    aistilled    metals    (Eahlbaum, 

Roth,  and  Siedler),  A.,  ii,  269. 

of  vanadium  (Mationon  and  Mon- 

net),  a.,  ii,  326. 
of  milk  (Fleischmann),  A.,  ii,  618. 
of  petroleums  (Mabery  and  Gold- 
stein), A.,  ii,  549. 
of  substances  at  the  absolute  zero 
(Ponsot),  a.,  ii,  378. 
Heat  of  eombinatlon,  minimum  value 
of  the  total  (de  Forcrand),  A., 
ii,  60.  - 
Heat  of  oombnstion  of  cyclic  com- 
pounds (Zuboff),  a.,  i,  144. 
Heat  of  dilation,  inversion  points  of 
(Colson),  a.,  ii,  4,  198. 
of  sodium  sulphate  (Colson),  A., 
ii,  661. 
Heat  of  disiociation  in  benzene  solu- 
tion (Innes),  T.,  705  ;  P.,  1902,  27. 
Latent  heat  of  fasion  of  solid  Ummonia 

(Massol),  a.,  ii,  378. 
Heat  of  inversion  of  sucrose  (Petit), 

A.,  i,  206. 
Heat  of  rednotion  of  metallic  hydr- 
oxides  (Carpenter),   T.,    2;   P., 
1901,  212. 
Heat  of  solidifleation  of  ammonia  (de 

Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  379. 
latent  heat  of  solidifleation  of  liquid 
ammonia  (de  Forcrand  and  Mas- 
sol),  A.,  ii,  379. 
Heat   of    vaporisation    and    critical 
phenomena,      theoiy      of      the 
(Traube),  a.,  ii,  561. 
and  specific  heat  of  organic  com- 
pounds  of    high    boiling    point 
(Luginin),  a.,  ii,  647, 
and  specific  heat  of  paraffins  and 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  (Mabeby  and 
Goldstein),  A.,  ii,  648. 
Latent  heat  of  vaporiiation,  formula 
for  (Findlay),  a,,  ii,  386. 
determination  of  (Kahlenbero),  A., 

ii,  195. 
relation  of,  to  vapour  density  (KuR- 
BATOFF),  A.,  ill  379. 


Latent     heat     of    vaporisation    of 

ammonia    (de    Forcrand),    A., 

ii,  879. 
Thermochemioal   data   of    alloys   of 

aluminium  with  ziuc  (/, )  (Luginin 

and  ScHiJKAREFF),  A.,  ii,  269. 
of  compounds  of  aluminium  chloride 

with    the    alkali    chlorides    (/.) 

(Baud),  A.,  ii,  142. 
of  ammoniacal  cnpric  oxide  (/.  and 

n.)  (Bouzat),  a.,  ii,  490. 
of    cuprammonium    chlorides    (/.) 

(Bouzat),  A.,  ii,  608. 
of  chlorine  hydrate  (/.)  (de  For- 
crand), A.,  ii,  123. 
of  pyrophosphoric  acid  (»i.)  (Giran) 

A.,ii,  649. 
of  potassium  pervanadate  (/.)  (Pis- 

SARJEWSKY),  A.,  ii,  327. 
of  strontium  hydride  (/.)  (Guntz), 

A.,  ii,  394. 
of  zinc  oxide  (/.)  (de  Forcrand), 

A.,  ii,  489. 
of  zinc  oxide  (h.)  (de  Forcrand), 

A.,  ii,  649. 
of  acetylene,  ethylene,  and  methane 

(c.  and  dis.)  (Mixter),  A-,  ii,  60. 
Heat  of  solution,  relation  between, 

and  the  shape  of  a  solubiliUr  curve 

(Lumsden),  T.,  367  ;  P.,  1902, 32. 
new  method  of  representing  (RoozE- 

boom),  a.,  ii,  61. 
methods  of  determining,  at  the  point 

of  saturation  (v.  Stack elberg), 

A.,  u,  489. 
of  compounds  of  aluminium  chloride 

with  the  alkali  chlorides  (Baud), 

A.,  ii,  142. 
of  solid  and  liquid  ammonia  (Mas- 
sol),  A.,  ii,  378. 
of    pyrophosphoiic    acid    and    its 

sodium  salts  (Giran),  A.,  ii,  550. 
Thermometer,     Thermoregnlator,    and 

Thermoitat.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Thiasine   eolonring  matters   (Aktien 
Gesellschaft  fCr  Anilin-Fabrik- 
ATION),  a.,  i,  495,  496. 
constitution  of,  and  their  relation  to 
azoninm  compounds  (Kehrmann), 
A.,  i,  566. 
Thio-albumoee.    See  Albumose. 
Tfaioamidei,  detection  of  (Tschugaeff), 

A.,  i,  631. 
(ftlhioearbamie  aoid,  esters,  from  prim- 
ary amines  (Del^pins),  A.,  i,  595. 
from  secondary  amines  (DelI^pine), 

A.,  i,  702. 
methylene      and      ethylene      esters 
(Wheeler    and    Merriam),    A., 
i,537. 
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Thloearbamide    and    ammonium    thio- 
cyanate,  '* dynamic  isomerism"  of 
(Reynolds  and  Wernxb),  P.,  1902, 
207. 
hydrochloride  (Stevens),  T.,  79;  P., 
1901,  210. 
Thiocarbamides,    action    of    hydrazine 
hydrate  on(BuscHand  Ulmkr),  A., 
i,  575. 
detection     of     (Tschugaefp),     A., 
i,  631, 
Thiocarbimidea        and       thiocyanates 
(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  28, 
760;  (Wheeler  and  Merriam),  A., 
i,  537  ;  (WHBELERand  Jamieson),  A., 
j.  762. 
c^iThioearbonatei,  cyclic,  limits  to  the 
formation    of  (BuscH    and    Lingrn- 
brink),  a.,  i,  573. 
c^zThioearbonie  aeid,  esters,  imiuo-,  pre- 
paration and  properties  of  (Deli^.- 
PINE),  A.,  i,  109. 
mixed  esters,  imino-  (Del^fine),  A., 
i,  597. 
Tbioeyanie  acid,  influence  of,  on  the 
growth  of  Aspergillus  niger  (Fern- 
bach),  A.,  ii,  577. 
iodometry  of  (Rupp  and  Schiedt),  A., 

ii,  538 ;  (Thibl),  A.,  ii,  706. 
Thiocinanates      and     thiocarbimides 
(Wheeler  and   Johnson),  A., 
i,     28,    760;    (Wheeler     and 
Merriam),  A.,  i,  537;  (Wheeler 
and  Jamieson),  A.,  i,  762. 
yellow  colouring  matter  from  (Gold- 
berg), A.,  i,  137. 
Thioeyanogon,     and     i^-Thiooyanogen 

(Goldberg),  A.,  i,  137. 
Thionio  aoidg.     See  under  Sulphur. 
Thionyl  ehloride.     See  under  Sulphur. 
Thio-ozyanenie   acids    (Le   Roy   and 

MoCay),  a.,  ii,  135,  655. 
Thiopben,  new  colour  reaction  of  (Kreis), 

A.,  ii,  535. 
a-Tfaiopbenearbozylio  acid,  azoimide  and 
hydrazide,  and  the  acyl,  benzylidene 
and  iS-propylidene  derivatives  of  the 
hydrazide  (Curtius  and  Thyssen), 
A.,  i,  304. 
a-Thiopbennretbaae      (Curtius      and 

Thyssen),  A.,  i,  305. 
TbiopTronine  and  its  salts  (Bieurinobr 

and  Topaloff),  A.,  i,  695. 
Thiofulpbatea.    See  under  Sulphur. 
Tbinram  and  isoTfainram  (bisulphides  (v. 

Braun),  a.,  i,  271. 
iMTbinram  (bisulphides  (Deli^.pinb),  A., 

i,  708. 
Thomaoiiite     from     Schiket     (Colonia 

Eritrea)  (D'Archiabdi),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Tborinm,    radioactive    (Hofmann    and 
Zkrban),  a.,  ii,  211. 


Tborinm,  condensation  point  of  emana- 
tions    from     (Rutherford     and 
Soddy),  p.,  1902,  219. 
new  element  associated  with  (Baskbr- 
ville),  a.,  ii,  85. 
Tboriom    componnda,  radioactivity   of 
(Rutherford  and  Soddy),  T.,  821, 
837 ;  P.,  1902,  2,  120. 
Thorium  hydroxide,  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
on  (PissARJEWSK y),  A. ,  ii,  565. 
oxide,  radioactivity  induced  by  (Hen- 

ning),  a.,  ii,  297. 
tellurate  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  558. 
Xetatboriiim  oxychloride  (STEVEim), 
A.,  ii,  566. 
Tborinm,  estimation  of,  in  monazite  sand 
(Benz),  a.,  ii,  431. 
precipitation  and  separation  of,  from 
thorium       earths      (Kolb),       A., 
ii,  584. 
separation  of  (Metzoer),  A.,  ii,  431.- 
Tbnjamentboketonie  aeid  and  its  silver 
salt  and  semicarbazone   (Wallach), 
A.,  i,  802. 
Tbujamentbone,    oxidation    of  (Wal- 
lach), A.,  i,  802. 
Tbi^amentboneketolactone     and      its 
oxime,    phenylhydrazono    and    semi- 
carbazone (Wallach),  A.,  i,  802. 
Tbnjamantbylamine  and  its  acetyl  and 
benzoyl  derivatives,  carbamide,  nhenyl- 
carbamide,   and  phenylthiocarhamide 
(Wallach),  A.,  i,  802. 
Tbijone,   constitution    of   (Wallach), 
A.,  i,  803. 
constitution  of,  and  its  oxime  (Ronda* 
koff),  a.,  i,  807. 
tsoThujone,  oxidation  of  (Wallach),  A., 

i,  801. 
Thnjonebydrateglyeuronio  add  (Fromii 

and  Hildebrandt),  A.,  ii,  160. 
uoTbnjone-ketolaotoiie   and    its   semi- 
carbazone and  -osdme  and  ita  phenyt- 
hydrazone  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  80L{ 
Thi^yl  bromide  and  chlorides  (Ko(kda- 

koff),  a.,  i,  807.  \ 

Thidyl-pbenyltbioearbimide  and  -tnla* 
carbimida  (v.   Braun  and  Rumpv), 
A.,  i,  276. 
Tbuyl  aeriei,  isomeric  changes  in  tfie 

(Kondakoff),  a.,  i,  807. 
Thymine,   synthesis   of  (Fischer  anc 

Roeder),  a.,  i,  124,  188. 
Thymol,  preparation  of  (Dinssmanx), 
A.,  i,  368. 
estimation         of,         volumetrically 
(Zdarkk),  a.,  ii,  5S6. 
Tfiymolmeroiury   salts  (Dimroth),   A., 

i,  860. 
Thjrmoqninone,  dihalogen,  reactions  of, 
with  amines  (Boters),  A.,  i,  473. 
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TlL]rmoqiiixionetli]rmoUmliie  and  its  ethyl 
ether  (Degkeu  and  v.  Solon  in  a),  A., 
i,  767. 
Thymyl  ethyl  ether,  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  (Decker  and  v.  Solonina), 
A.,  i,  767. 
Thymyl  ethyl  ether,  2*'m^»o-  and  2:Q-di- 
amino*,    2-nitro-6-amino-,    and    6- 
nitro-,  and  their  salts  and  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  deriyatives  (Gaebel), 
A.,  i,  768. 
2:6.dtnitro-,  reductionof  (Gaebbl),  A, 
i,  767. 
Thyreo-globnlin  (Oswald),  A.,  ii,  677. 
Tin,  enantiotropy  of  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  266. 
Tin  alloys  with  aluminium  (Guillet), 
A.,  li,  84. 
with    antimony,    copper,    iron,    and 
lead,  analysisof  (Pontic),  A.,  ii,  478. 
with  copper  (Heycock  and  Neville), 

A.,  ii,  261. 
with  lithium  (Lebeait),  A.,  ii,  266. 
Tin  ammonium    chloride    (pink    salt), 
technical  estimation  of  tin  in  solu- 
tions of  (Gbisel),  a.,  ii,  534. 
Stannons  bromide  and  chloride,  pre- 
cipitation of,   by  sulphuric  acid 
(Viard),  a.,  ii,  606. 
chloride,  compound  of,  with  pyrid- 
ine (Hayes),  A.,  i,  492. 
titration  w^ith(WEiL),  A.,  ii,  231. 
Xetaatannie  aeid,  behaviour  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  solutions  of,   towards 
hydrogen  sulphide  (JoRGENSEN),  A., 
ii,  26. 
Tin,  estimation  of  :— 
estimation   of,  by  Lenssen*s  method 

(MuLLER),  A.,  ii,  177. 
estimation  of,  in  alloys  (Richards), 

A.,  ii,  701. 
technical  estimation  of,  in  solutions  of 

pink  salt  (Geisbl);  A.,  ii,  534. 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  separation  of 
(Walker),  P.,  1908,  24^ ;  (Lang, 
Carson,    and   Mackintosh),    A., 
ii,  530 ;  (Lang  and  Carson),  A., 
u,  700. 
sei)aration  of,  from  antimony,  copper 
and  load  (RdssiNO),  A.,  ii,  230. 
Tin   ores,    analysis   of  (Muller),  A., 

ii,  177. 

Tin   sponge   and   crystals   formed   by 

electrolysis  (Pfanhausbr),  A.,  ii,  265. 

Tissues,  silicic  acid  in  the  (Schulz),  A., 

ii,  275. 

extracts   of,   physiological   action    of 

(Vincent  and  Sheen),  A.,  il,  519. 
of  aquatic  animals,  molecular  concen- 
tration  of  the    (Fredericq),    A., 
ii,  94. 
elastic,  composition  of  (Richards  and 
Gies),  a.,  i,  410. 


( Tolyl  compoiinds  Me  =  1 . ) 
TissneSi  nerve.    See  Nerve, 
subcutaneous,  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition   of    gas   injected    into   the 
(Plumier),  a.,  ii,  150. 
Titaniferous  iron  ore  from  German  East 
Africa  (Bornhardt  and  Kuhn),  A., 
ii.  668. 
separation  of,  in   basic  igneous  rocks 
(VOGT),  A.,  ii,  32. 
Titanium   alloys   (Stavenhagen   and 

Schuchard),  a.,  ii,  265. 
Titanium,  quadrivalent,  thiocyanates  of 
(Rosenheim      and      Cohn),       A., 
ii,  26. 
Titanium,  estimation  of  (Waterhouse), 

A.,  ii,  476. 
Titanomagnetite  ftK>m  Croustet,  Haute- 

Loire  (Arsandaux),  A.,  ii,  329. 
Toad,  active  components  of  the  secretions 
of  the  skin  glands  of  the  (Faust), 
A.,  i,  446» 
common,    venom    of  the  (Phisalix 
and  Bertrand;  Bertrand),    A., 
ii,  576. 
Toads,    poison    of     (PRdscHER),     A., 

ii,  278. 
Tobaoeo,  aroma  of  (Frankel  and  Wo- 
GRiNz),  A.,  ii,  470. 
influence  of  iron  on  the  combustibility 
of    (Ampola    and    JoviNO),     A., 
ii,  470. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
o-Tolidine  and  its  dipicrate,  and  dyes 
from  its  diazotisation  (Schultz  and 
Flachslandbb),  a.,  i,  751. 
9n-Tolualdehyde,       condensation       of, 
with  ethyl  cyanoacetate(GuARE80Hi), 
A.,  i,  819. 
p-Toluflddehyde,   condensation  of,  with 
benzyl     methyl      ketone     (Gold- 
schmiedt     and     KRCZMAft),     A., 
i,  41. 
action  of,  on  2-picoline  and  6 -phenyl- 
2-methylpyriaine     (Dierio),      A., 
i,  826. 
condensation  of,  with  quinaldine  (v. 

Grabski),  a.,  i,  563. 
compound  of,   with  phosphoric  acid 
(Raikow  and  Schtarbanow),  A., 
i,  228. 
Toluene,  influence  of,  on  the  rotation  of 
ethyl    tartrate    (Patterson),    T., 
1097  ;  P..  1902,  133. 
Toluene,  2:4-r;{A>romo-5-nitro-,  and  2:4- 
dihromO'ZiS-dinitro-y      and      their 
reduction  (Davis),    T.,    870;    P., 
1908,  118. 
six  e?ichloro-derivatives,   chlorination 
of,  in   presence  of  the  aluminium- 
mercury  couple  (Cohen  and  Daktn), 
T.,  1324;  P.,  1902,  183. 
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{ Tolyl  compoundn  Me=l.) 
Toluene,  six  ^rtchloro-deriyatiyes,  pre- 
paration, nitration,  and  oxidation  of 
(Cohen   and    Dakin),   T.,   1327 ; 
P.,  1902.  183. 
six  dichloTo^mono-  and  -rfi-nitro-deriva- 
tives,   constitution  of  (Cohkn  and 
Dakin),    T.,     1344;     P.,     1902, 
184. 
2-and4-chIoronitroamino-3:5-c{ibromo- 

(Orton),  T.,  968 ;  P.,  1902,  175. 
a>-chloro-«-nitroao-        (Piloty      and 

Steinbock),  a.,  i,  736, 
nitro-doriyatives,  action   of  light  on 
(CiAHiciAN  and  Silber),  A.,  i,  484. 
2:4:6-Mnitro-,     redaction    of,    with 
hydrogen     sulphide    (Cohen    and 
Dakin),  T.,26  ;  P.,  1901,  214. 
2-     and      4-nitroamino-S-6-rfibromo- 
(Orton),  T.,  818 ;  P.,  1902,  111. 
/>-Tolae]ie-5-aio-4:6-<fiami]io-m-z7lene 

(Morgan),  T.,  95  ;  P.,  1901,  287. 
p-Toliittne-8-aio-5-ehloro-2:4-tol7leiie- 
diamine  (Morgan),  T.,  96  ;  P.,  1901, 
237. 
;?-Tolaeneaio-p-nitrobeniene   (B a  m ber- 

ger),  a.,  i,  609. 
;^Tolaenealo-J9-phenoz7aeetic  aoid  (Mai 

and  Schwabacher),  A.,  i,  127. 
l^Tolnonediaioaminotetraliydro-iB-naph- 
thalene  (Smith),  T.,  902;  P.,  1902, 
137. 
YA-Tolaenea^i/i-diaiotate,    and     -diaio- 
hydrate,  2:4:6-/n'bronio-    (Hantzsch 
•and  PoHL),  A.,  i,  843. 
^>-Tolaenean/t-diaiotates     and     -diato- 
hydrates,  p-7rumo-  and  2:6-«{i-bronio-, 
and  o-  and  p-miro-  (Hantzsch  and 
Pohl),  A.,  i,  843. 
Toliiene-2:4-diiiilph<me*a]iilide,  and  -o- 
and     -m-tolaididei     (Trooer      and 
Meine),  a.,  i,  637. 
o-TolaenesnlpliiBic  aoid,  amide  of  (Bab- 

ler  Chemische  Fabrik),  a.,  i,  96. 
Toluono-p-mlphobromoallylamide  (Rvd- 

zicK),  A.,i,  24. 
;)-ToliioneiiilphonalkylaiiiideB,  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  (van  Rohburgh),  A., 
i,  601. 
j^-Tolaeneralphon-bromoothylamide  and 
-iS-naphthozymethvlethylamido 
(Marckwald   and   Frobenius),  A., 
i,  22. 
Tolneno-j^HnilphoiLdiphenylainido      and 
a-    and   ^-rfinitro-    (Reverdin    and 
Cr^pieux),  A.,  i,  434. 
Tolaeno-p-inlphonie  aoid  and  o-nitro-, 
and    their    phenyl    and    tolyl  esters 
(Reverdin     and     Cr^pieux),     A., 
i,  484. 
Toluone-o-giilphoiiio   ohloride    (Basler 
Chemische  Fabrik),  A.,  i,  363, 


( Tolyl  compounds  Me=\.) 
Tolnene-p-iiLlphoiiio  ohlorideando-nito!o- 

derivatives  of  (Reverdin   and  Cr4- 

PIEUX),  A.,  i,  238. 
TolaenO'/'-iiilphoii-o-  and  -p-tolnididos 

and  their  nitro-dcrivatives  (Reverdin 

and  CRtiPiEUX),  A.,  i,  434. 
m-Toluio  aoid    and    nitrile,     4 -amino- 

(Ehrlich),  a.,  i,  26. 
p-Toluio  aoid,  electrolytic  oxidation  of 
(Labhardt),  a.,  i,  289. 

hydrazine    derivative  (Curtius    and 
'Franzen),  a.,  i,  832. 
Tolaio  aoids,  0',m-,  and;>-,  chloromethyl 

and  methylene  esters  (Descudi^),  A., 

i,  339. 
o-Toloidlne,  5-nitro-,  mcthylation  of,  and 
its    hydrobromide    (Stadrn),    A., 
i,  444. 

6-nitro-,   and    its  hydrobromide  and 
hydrochloride,   and  roethylation  of 
(v.  Tatschaloff)  a.,  i,  443. 
m-Toluidine,  5-nitro-,    metbyUtion  of, 

and  its  hydrobromide  (Uaibach;,  A., 

i,  448. 
p-Tolnidine,    2-nitro-,    methylation   of, 

and  its  hydrobromide.  (Haibach),  A., 

i,  444. 
5*Toliiidine,  2:4*<2ibromo-,  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Davis),  T.,  872  ;  P.,  1908, 

118. 
6-Tolaidine,  2-A-dinitro-  (Cohen    and 

Dakin),  T.,  28 ;  P.,  1901,  214. 
Tolnidineo,  coupling  of,  with  diazo-com- 

pouiids  (Mehner),  a.,  i,  676. 
o-Tolnidinoaorylio  aoid,  o-tolnidide   of 

(Dains),  a.,  i,  608. 
p-TolaidinometbylenobeiiByl        cyanide 

(Dains),  A.,  i,  603. 
Tolnidinomethylenemaloiiio  aeidt,  o-  and 

p-.  and  their  ethyl  esters,  o-  and  p- 

toluidides  of  (Dains),  A.,  i,  608. 
7-;>-Tolnidi]io-  l-nitroantbraqninoiio 

(Farbe^'fabriken  vorm.   F.  Bayer 

&Co),  A.,  i,  382. 
/'-Tolaidino-pboipliorjl    ohlorido     and 

•pboiphamio  aoid  (Caven),  T.,  1367; 

P.,  1901.  27. 
6-7»-Tolnidino-2*  wopropylbonioqninone, 

8:8-iitbromo-  (BOters),  A.,  i,  473. 
5  -jE>-Toliiidino-2- tsapropylbontoqiuBono, 

3-6-dichloro-  (Boters),  A.,  i,  474. 
p-ToliiidiBO-;>-toliiqiiiiioaoozimo,  forma- 
tion of  (Bf»RNSTEIN),  A.,  i,  165. 
o-Tolanaphthaoridino  (Ullmann),    A., 

i,  119. 
/^Tolnoyltartarie  aoid,  ethyl  ester,  nitra- 
tion of  (Frankland,    Hrathcote, 

and  Grkxn),  P.,  1902,  251. 
ToluqnlBol,  perUahromo-  and  its  acetate 

(ZiNCKE     and     Wiederhold),     A., 

i,  285. 
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( Tolyl  compounds  if  e = 1 . ) 

Tolnqninol,  ^Tubromo-  and  tetraxMoro-j 
and  their  diacetyl  derivatives 
(Richter),  a.,  i,  163. 
/e^rachlorobromo-,  and  its  acetate 
(ZiNCKE  and  Wiederhold),  A., 
i,  283. 

l>-ToliiqiLi]ioplitlialone  tetrabromidc 

(EiBNERand  Merkel),  A.,  i,  495. 

;>-TolathioqQinanthrene  tetranitrate  and 
disnlphate  and  hydrochloride  of  the 
acetyl  compound  (Edinser  and 
Ekeley),  a.,  i,  231. 

Tolyl  methyl  ethers,  o-  and  jp-,  condensa- 
tion of,  with  benzaldehyde  (Feuer- 
8TE1N  and  Lipp),  A.,  i,  769. 

7>-Tol7l  thiocyanate  and  disulphido 
(Rabaut),  a.,  i,  673. 

X-oTolylacetimino-ethyl  ether  hydro- 
chloride (Lan'DEr),  T.,  597  ;  P.,  1902, 
73. 

o-TolyUllophanio .  acid,  ethyl  ester 
(PicKARD,  Allen,  Bowdlee,  and 
Carter),  T.,  1671. 

j^-Tolylamino-m-hydrozybeniyl  alcohol 
(Gnehm  and  Vbillon),  A.,  i,  288. 

^^-Tolylamino-^n-hydrozjrpheiiyl-iu-cy- 
anoasomethine-^^-ttltrobenzene 
(Gnehm  and  Veillon),  A.,  i,  287. 

7?-TolylamiBO-a-naphthyl-4-oyanoaio- 
methine-jff-nitrophenyl    (Gnehm    and 
RtJBEL),   A.,  i,  145. 

7/t-Tolylarsenio  compounds  (Michaelis 
and  Eisexlohr),  A.,  i,  415. 

ji-Tolylargenic  compounds  (Michaelis, 
Ulrich,  Ziegler,  and  Eppenstein), 
A.,  i,  413. 

/>-Tolylaioaoetaldozime,  constitution  of 
(Voswinxkel),  a.,  i,  844. 

o-Tolylaiobenzoylacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester 
(Bulow  and  Hailer),  A.,  i,  326. 

jj-Tolylasocarbonamide  (Bamberger), 
A.,  i,  509. 

N-O'  and  -p-Tolylbeniimino-ethers  (Lan- 
der), T.,  595;  P.,  1902,  73. 

o-Tolylbinret  (Pickard,  Allen,  Bowd- 
lee, and  Carter),  T.,  1571, 

;^Tolyl  bntyl  ketone  and  its  semicarb- 
azone  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 

7n*Tolyloyanamide  and  its  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative (Heller  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  445. 

;>Tolyloyanamide,  and  its  salts  and 
benzoyl  derivative  (Heller  and 
Bauer),  A.,  i,  445. 

l>-Tolyldialk7lariines    and   their   salts 

(Michaelis  and  Klatt),  A.,  i,  413. 
3-Tolyl-2;4-dibatyl-a-]iaphtliatsoozaii]ie 
(BErri),  A.,  i,  57. 

i>-Tolyldiearbylamine,  combination  of, 
-with  toluidine,  and  with  sulphur 
(Saban]^.eff,  Rakowbkt,  and 
Prosin),  a,,  i,  604. 


{Tolyl  compounds  Me=^l,) 
l-o-Tolyl-2:5-diiiiethylp7rTole-8:5-di- 

oarbozylic  acid  and  m-amino-  (BiJLOw 

and  List),  A.,  i,  312. 
l-»t-Tolyl-2:5dimethylpyrrole   and    its 

8:4-dicarbozylic    acid    (BiJLOw    and 

List),  A.,  i,  312. 
1 -^-Toly  1-2: 5-diinethy  Ipjrrrole- 3:4- 

dicarbozylio  acid,    amino-,   and    its 

acid  salts   (Buix>w  nnd    List),    A., 

1.  238. 
oTolylenebi8-2:5diinethylpyxTole-3:4- 

dicarbozylic     acid    and    its     ethyl 

ester  and  acid  silver  salt  (BiJLOW  and 

List),  A.,  i,  237. 
2>-Tolylenebi8-2:5-di2nethylp3mole-3:4- 

dicarbozylic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester 

(Billow  and  List),  A.,  i,  312. 
7;t-Tol7lenediamine,      methylation      of 

(Morgan),  T.,  653  ;  P.,  1902,  87. 
2:4-Tolylenediamino,   nitroso-  (Tauber 

and  Walder),  A.,  i,  118. 
p-Tolylenediamine,  difference  of  basicity 

of  the  amino-groups  in   (BiJLOW  and 

List),  A.,  i,  312. 
sTolylenediamine     and     its     diacetyl 

derivative  (Davis),  T.,  873  ;  P.,  1002, 

118. 
TolylenediaminoB,  2:4-  and  3:5-,  5-  and 

2-chloro-,  and  their  acyl  derivatives 

(Morgan),  T.,  95  ;  P.,  1901,  237. 
o-Tolyl  ethyl  ketone  and  its  semicarb- 

azone  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
)9-;7-Tolylglntaranil,      /9-p-Tolylgliitar- 

anilic  acid,  and  ^-p-Tolylglataric  acid 

and  its  salts  and  anhydride  (Avert 

and  Parmelee),  A.,  i,  679. 
j7-Tolylglyozalo8aione     and     ;;-Tolyl- 

glyozal     blBphenylmethylhydraione 

(Kunckell  and  VossEN),  A.,  i,  6^. 
Tolvl  group,  migration  of  the,  in  as- 

phenyl tofylethylene  (Tiffeneau),  A., 

i,  666. 
3-;7-Tolylhezahydropyridasine    and   its 

salts  (Katzenellenrogen),  A.,  i,  122. 
^•Tolylhydraioacetaldozime,    constitu- 
tion of  (VoswiNCKEL),  A.,  i,  844. 
O-Tolylhydrozylamine,  2 'A-diwitvo- 

(Cohen    and    Dakin),  T.,   27;   P., 

1901.  214. 
o-Tolvlhydrozyozamide    and    its    salts 

ana     acetyl     derivative     (Pickard, 

Allen,  Bowdler,  and  Carter),  T., 

1571 ;  P.,  1902,  197. 
j^-Tolyl-m-hydrozyphenasinesnlphonic 

add  and  its  salts  (Gnehm  and  Yeil- 

lon),  A-,  i,  288. 
5-Tolyl-i^-indopheiiatine,  and  9-bromo- 

(v.  Eorcztnski  and  Marchlewski), 

A.,  i,  648. 
;7-Tolyl  methyl  ketone,  hydrazone  and 

semicarbazone  of  (Sorge),  A.,  i,  380.^ 
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( Tolyl  compounds  if«  =  1 , ) 
p-Tolyl-a-naphthylamine  and  its  acyl, 

bromo-,  nitro-,  and  nitroso-deriTatires, 

and   -gnlphonio    aeid   and   its   salts 

(Gnehm  and  RCbel),  A.,  i,  145. 
w-Tolylnitrotoamine,      2:4:6-/ribromo- 

(Hantzsch  and  Pohl),  A.,  i,  848. 
^j-TolTlnitroioamine,  pmono-  and  2:6- 

di-bromo'     and     o-      and     |>-nitro- 

(Hantzsch  and  Pohl\  A.,  i,  848. 
o-Tolyloxamieacid,  ethyl  ester  (Piokard, 

Allen,  Bowdleb,  and  Carter),  T., 

1571. 
Tolyloxaminoralphonio  aeids,  m-aniino-, 

and  its  calcium  salt  and  diazo-com- 

ponnd  (ScHOELLKOPF,  Hartford  & 

Hanna  Co.),  a.,  i,  119. 
o-Tolylphthalamie   acid,    nitroso-deri7- 

ative  of  (Kuhara  and  Fukui),  A., 

i,  35. 
o-Toljrlplitlialimidei,  «-and  a-  (Kuhara 

and  FuKUi),  A.,  i,  35. 
^-Tolyl-2-pioolylalkiiie    and    its    salts 

(DiEHTo),  A.,  i,  827. 
;7-Tolyl  propyl  ketone,  and  its  semicarb- 

azfines  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  164. 
Tolylpnrpnrates,  o-  and  p-^  potassium 

salts  ( Borsch E  and  Locatblli),  A., 

i,  226. 
8-^-Tolylpyridaiine  and  its  6-chloro-,  6- 

iodo-,     nitro-,     amino-,     6-phenoxy, 

6-methoxy,  and  (5-ethoxy  derivatives, 

and  their  salts  (ICatzenellenbooen), 

A.,  i,  121. 
8-i»-Tolyl-pyridaiinotte  and  -pTridaione, 

and  1 -methyl  and  1 -ethyl  derivatives 

of  the  pyndazone  (Katzenellenbo- 

gen),  a.,  i,  121. 
^-Tolylpyrrolidine  and  its  picrate  (Kat- 

zenellenbooen),  a.,  i,  122. 
p  TolylMmioarbaiide  (Bamberger),  A., 

i,  509. 
4-i?-TolylMmithiocarbaiide  (Busoh  and 

Ulmbr),  a.,  i,  575. 
Tolylthioglyeollie  aolds,  o-  and  p-  (Ra- 

baut),  a.,  i,  673. 
Tolylthiohydantoic    aeids,  o-   and    p- 

(Wheeler      and     Johnson),      A., 

i,  760. 
Tolyi-^-thiohydantoins,  o-  and  p-,  labile 

and  stable,   and    their  acetyl  deriv- 
atives (Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A., 

i,  759. 
o-Tolyltrimethylammoninm  bromide,  4- 

nitro-  (Staden),  A.,  i,  444. 
m-Tolyltrimethylammoninm  bromide,  5- 

nitro-  (Haibach),  A.,  i,  444. 
^Tolyltrimethylammoninm  bromide,  2- 

nitro-  (Haibach),  A.,  i,  444. 
Toning  lolntions.     See  Photochemistry. 
TonniAline  miztnreg,  theory  of  (TsrKEK- 

MAK),  A.,  ii,  91. 


Toxicity  of  organo-metallic  compounds, 

influence  of  the  methyl  groups  on  the 

(Laffont),  a.,  ii,  620. 
Toxins,  action  of  sunlight  on  (Emher- 
ling),  a.,  i,  195. 

action  of  erepsin  and  intestinal  juice 
on  (Sieber  and  Schumoff-Simox- 
owsKi),  A.,  ii,  680. 

nature  and  properties  of  mixtures  of, 
with  their  antitoxins  (Dantbz),  A., 
ii,  575. 

and  antitoxins,  action  of,  in  vitro  and 
in  corpore  (Bashford),  A.,  ii,  277. 
Tranipareney  of  matter  for  X-rays,  law 

of  (BE50IST),  A.,  ii,  191. 
Transport      numbers.      See     Electro- 
chemistry. 
Trees.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Triaoetoneamine,  compoundii  of,    with 

the     alkali    metals     (Merck),    A., 

i,  86. 
Triaoetyl-.    See  also  under  the  Parent 

Substance. 
Triaeetylarabinose,  bromo-  and  ohloro- 

(Chavanne),  a.,  i,  346. 
Triaeetyk?n>romodextroBe  (Fischer  and 

Armstrong),  A.,  i,  268. 
Triaeetylgalactonie  aeid  and  [ita  anilide 

(Ruff  and  Franz),  A.,  i,  259. 
Triaeetylmethylglncoside   bromohydrin 

(Fischer and  Armstrong),  A.,  i,  263. 
iB;S7-Trialkyl-8.phenylbiitaaes,    ^rithio- 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  297. 
jS/Sy-TriAlkylsnlphone-S-phenylbntaaes 

(Posnbr),  A.,i,  297. 
Tri-panisylaeetonitrile  (v.  Baeter  and 

ViLLioER),  A.,  i,  770. 
Trianisylearbinol    and    its    salts     (v. 

Barter  and  Yilliqer),  A.,  i,  381. 
Trianisylearbinols     (v.    Baeter    and 

Villiger),  a.,  i,  770. 
Tri-i?-anisylehloromethaiie  (v.   Barter 

and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  771. 
TriaaisylmethMie   (v.     Barter      and 

Villiger),  A.,  i,  881. 
Triatan  deriTatives  (Bamberger),  A., 

i,   246,   821,  577 ;  (Bamberger  and 

Grob),  a.,  i,  247 ;  (Bamberger  and 

Frei),   a.,   i,    248,   824;  (Voswinc- 

kel),  a.,  i,  821. 
o-Triasobenialdoxinie  (Bamberger  and 
Demuth),  a.,  i,  95. 

products  from  (Bamberger  and  De- 
muth), A.,  i,  650. 
o-Triasobensamide     (Bamberger    and 

Demuth),  A.,  i,  651. 
Triaiole,  formula  of  (Pellizzari),  A., 
i.  321- 

nitrate,  preparation  of  (Silbsrrad), 
T.,602;  P.,  1908,  44. 
l:2:8-Triaiole,  synthesis  of  derivatives 

of  (Dimroth),  A.,  i,  408. 
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l:2:4-Triaiole  {pyrro-o0 -diazole)  deriv- 
ati^es  (Wheeler  and    Bbardslby), 
A.,  i,  502. 
Txiaioleiu,    so-called,     constitution    of 

(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  825. 
Tribenioyl-.      See    under    the    Parent 

Substance. 
Tribenxylamine,  and  its  m-trioarlMzylic 
acidi       and      ^ri-m-cyauo-derivative 
(Ehrlich),  a.,  i,  25. 
Tribeniyl/riaminotri-j^tolylarfline  (Mi- 

CHABUs  and  Krahe),  A.,  i,  621. 
aa7-TribeniylBiilplione-a7-diphenylprop- 

ane  (Posner),  A.,  i,  297. 
Tri-^^.butylphenylarMme    compounds 
(M1CHAELI8     and      Trabgel),     A., 
i,  524. 
8CC,  -Trieapryl  alcohol.     See  see»  -Trioctyl 

alcohol. 
Trioarballylie  aoid  {propane  afiy-tricarh- 
oxylic  acid\  synthesis  and  dissocia- 
tion constant   of,   and   its    cyano- 
derivative,  esters,  and  anhydro-acid 
(Bonb  and  Sfrankling),  T.,  29; 
P.,  1901,  216. 
conductivity  of  esters  of  (Weoschbid- 
er),  a.,  1,  618. 
Triearbethozymethyl  bromide  (Wheel- 
er and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  761. 
Trieosane  (Mabert),  A.,  i,  734. 
Tri-jj-eomylarsenio     compounds     (Mi- 

cHAELis  and  Oberg),  A.,  i,  623. 
Tri-^-evmylanenio     compounds     (Mi- 
ch aelis  -and   y.   Karchowski),   A., 
i,  523. 
Trideoane  and  chloro-  (Mabery),   A., 

i,  788. 
l:2:8-Triothozyb3nie]ie.    See  Pyrogallol 

trietbyl  ether. 
p-Triethylanenibeniobetaine     and    its 
salts  (MicHAELis  and  Epfenstein), 
A.,  i,  414. 
Triethylbeniene,  s-  and  as-,  separation  of 

(Klages),  a.,  i,  432. 
Triethylbenzenesulphonio  aoids,  s-  and 
OS-,     and      their      salts,     chlorides, 
amides,  and  anilides  (Klages),   A., 
i,  433^. 
ff-Triefhyliodobeniene    (Klages),     A., 

i,  438. 
Triethyl-^-napbthyUiiiiiioniuni     iodide 

(Retchler),  a.,  i,  757. 
Tri-j^ethylphenylarsenio       compounds 
(MicHAELis  and  Sghnesmann),  A., 
i,  523. 
Triethylzanthine      (Boeheinger       & 

SdHNE),  A.,  i,  605. 
1 :2:8-Tri]iydioxyb8ziiylideneanili]xe 
(DiMROTH     and     Zoeppritz),      A., 
1,  294. 
Trihydrozybntyrio  acid.    See  (2-£rythr- 
onic  acid. 


ai37-Trihydrozy-ad-diphenylvaleric  acid 
and  its  salts  (Thiele  and  Straus), 
A.,  i,  158. 
8:8':4'-Trihydrozyflayone   and   its    tri- 
acetate (v.  Kostanecki  and  RoXycki), 
A.,  i,  105. 
8:8':5'-Trihydrozyflayone    and   its   tri- 
acetate (v.  Kostanecki  and  Wein- 
stock),  a.,  i,  817. 
l:8:9-Trihydrozyhezahydrocymene 

(Stephan  and  Helle),  A.,  i,  631. 
Trihydrozymethylanthx«quinonc  (m.  p. 
224-5°— 225-5*').       See     tsoHydroxy- 
methylchiysasin. 
4:5:5-Trihydrozy-4-inethyldihydronracil 
(Behrend    and     Grunewald),  A., 
i,  834. 
2:8:8-Trihydroz3mapbthalene    and     its 
triacetate,  trimetnyl    ether,    and    -6- 
sulphonic   acid    (Friedlander   and 
Silberstern),  a.,  i,  794. 
l:8:9-Trihydrozyt6rpane  (Wallach  and 

Rahn),  a.,  i,  804. 
Trihydrozyterpineol     (Wallach     and 

Rahn),  A.,  i,  723. 
2:2':2"-Trihydroxyl:l':l"-trinaphthyl. 
methane,  esoanhydride  of,  disruption 
of,  by  bromine  (Fosse),  A. ,  i,  449. 
^78-Triketopentane,  pi-eparation  of,  and 
its  diphenylhydrazone,    and     disomi- 
carbazono  (Sachs  and  Rohmer),  A., 
i,  837. 
jSTS-Triketo-S-phenylbutane     and      its 
hydrate,  3-phenylhydrazone    and    jS- 
semicarhazone  (Sachs  and  Rohmer), 
A.,  i,  837. 
Trimesitylarsenic  compounds  (Mich  A - 

elis  and  Oberg),  A.,  i,  524. 
8':4':5'-Trimethozy-2:4-dlcthozyb6nzoyl- 
acetophenone   (v.    Kostanecki   and 
Plattner),  a.,  i,  690. 
2:4:6-Tri]iiethozydiphenyltriketone 
phonylhydrazone  (v.  Kostanecki  and 
Tambor),  A-,  i,  471. 
2:4:6-Trimethozy-2'-ethozybenioyl- 
acetophenono     phenylhydrazone    (v. 
KosTAKBCRi     and     Tambor),     A., 
i,  471. 
3:d':5'-Tri]iiethozyflayone    (v.    Kosta- 
necki and  Weinstock),  A.,  i,  817. 
8:7:10-TrimethylaeTidiniiuii   salts,    2:8- 
({iamino-,  and  its  diacetyl  deriyatiye 
(Ullmann  and  Mari6),  A.,  i,  182. 
6-(or  8-)Trimethylami]iophexiylpyTaioIe 
dimethiodide  (Buchneb  and  Haohu- 
mian),  a.,  i,  237. 
j^-Trimeihylaraenibeniobetaiiie  and  its 
salts  (MICHAELIS  and  Eppenstein), 
A.,  i,  414. 
l:4:6-Trimethylb6]Liiminoaiole  and   its 
salts  (Fischer,  Rigavd,  and  Kopp), 
A.,  i,  189. 
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Trimethylbeniiiiiiiiouoles,    1:2:5-    and 

1:2:6-,  and  tlieir  salts  (Fischer  and 

Eigaud),  a.,  i,  399. 
3:4:5-Trimetbylb6ni7lideiieaziii6,  reduc- 
tion of,  and  preparation  of  some  deriv- 
atives    of    the    reduction    products 

(Hakding),  a.,  i,  127. 
2:4:5-TrixBetliylbeni7lideiiebeni7lidene- 

hydrasine  (Curtiub  and  Franzen), 

A.,  i.  832. 
2:4:5-TrimothylbenBylide]ieliydraniie 

and  its  picrate  (Curtius  and  Frai^z- 

kn),  a.,  i,  831. 
Trimethylbraiilin,  constitution   of  (v. 
KosTANECKi  and  Lampe),  A. ,  i,  481. 

oxidation  of,  with  chromic  acid  (Per- 

KIN),   T.,    1016;    P.,    1902,    147; 

(GiLBODY  and  Perkin),  T.,  1040; 

P.,18W,  27;  1900,105. 

Trimetliylbraiiloiie  (Perkin),  T.,  1017 ; 

P.,  1902, 147;  (Gilbody and  Perkin), 

T.,  1040;  P.,   1899,  27;  1900,   105; 

(y.    EosTAKECKi    and    Lahfe),    A., 

i,  481. 
iS-TriiiiethylbraBilone    (v.  Kostanecki 

and  Lampe),  A..,  i,  481 ;  (Herzig  and 

Pollak),  a.,  i,  483. 
7-Trimethylbutyrobetaiiie  and  its  salts 

(Willstattbr),  a.,  i,  268. 
Trimetbyloateobone    (v.     Kostanecki 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  553. 

formula  of,   and  its   nitro-derivative 
(Karnowski   and    Tambor),    A., 
i,  637.  . 
TrimetbyldebydrobniBilin,  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Herzig  and  Pollak),  A. , 

i,  488. 
Trimetbyldebydrobraiilone      and      its 

acetyl  derivative  (v.  Kostanecki  and 

Lamps),  A.,  i,  481. 
8:5 :5-Tri]iietbyl- A^^-dibydrooatechol 

and  its  diozime  (Wolff,  Gabler,  and 

Hetl),  a.,  i,  676. 
Trimetbylciic^e^adodeoatriene       (Doeb- 

nxr),  a.,  i,  599. 
cye^oTrimethylene  (cyclopropane),  1:2:3- 

tricysaiO',  and  its  -trioarboxylio  acid 

(Errbra     and     Pxbciabosco),     A., 
■   J,  116. 
Trimethyloneoarbinol  and  its  derivatives 

(Dalle),  A.,  i,  525. 
^^c^Trimethyleneoarboxylie    acid   and 

its  isobutyl  ester,  chloride,  and  amide 

(Dalle),  A.,  i,  526. 
TrimctbylexLediiiilphoBaiiilides  (Auten- 

RiSTH  and  Rudolph),  A.,  i,  22. 
Trimethylonemethane,  amino-,  and  its 

hydrochloride     and      platinichloridc 

(Dalle),  A.,  i,  625. 
cy<;2oTriiiiethyleii0t«tramurboxylie   acid, 

and  its  ei^icyano-derivative,  ethyl  ester 

(Errera  and  Perciabo8CO),A.,  i,  116. 


Trimotbylenetriotbyltriamine   and    its 

hydriodides  and  methiodide(EiNHOBN 

and  Preitner),  A.,  i,  840. 
Tnmotbylonoxylylenedipipcridyliiuii 

bromides  and  salts  of  tlie  o-  and  p- 

compounds  (Scholtz),  A.,  i,  836. 
Trimetbyletbylene.    See    Amylenc    (3- 

fficthyl-fi-hutylene). 
2:2:4-TrimethyIhexahydT0be]isylaniliBe 

(Farbwbrke  voRM.  Meisteb,  Lucius, 

&  BrOnino),  a.,  i,  90. 
2:4:4-Trimethylcyc/ohezanol  (Wallacu 

and  ScHEUNERT),  A.,  i,  724,  805. 
2:4:4-Tri]nethylcyctob6zanono    and     its 

oxiraes  and  semicarbazone  (Wallacu 

and   Scheunert),   A.,   i,   724,   805  ; 

(Wallach  and  Franke),  A.,  i,  806. 
3:5:5-Trimethylc2/c;ob6xanoiie  (Wallach 

and  Franke),  A.,  i,  806. 
2:4:4-Tri]iiethylc^-A^-liexenoxLe  and  its 

oxime,  semicarbazone  and  benzylidene 

derivative    (Wallach    and    Scheu- 
nert), A.,  i,  724,  805. 
Trimethylhydrindoiiinm  h^rdroxide,  re- 
solution of,  into  its  optically  active 

components  (Kipping),  T.,  275;  P., 

1902,  83. 
l:2:5-TrimethYli]idole  (Farbbnfabrik- 

en  vorm.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  493. 
Trimethylitamalic   acid,    diethyl  ester 

and  silver  and  sodium  salts  (Koyzs 

and  Patterson),  A.,  i,  742. 
Trimethylmalic     acid,     /S-lactone     of 

(KoMPPA),  A.,  i,  204. 
Trimcthyl-ZS-naphtb^lammoidQiii  iodide 

(Rbychler),  a.,  1,  757. 
2:8:4-Trim6thyl]iiooti2iic  acid  (Wolff, 

Gabler,  and  Heyl),  A.,  i,  677. 
4-TrimetliylolmotbylpyridiBe-8-carb- 

oxylic  acidf  lactone  of,  and  its  salts 

ana  acetyl  derivative  (Kobnigs),  A., 

i,  180. 
2-Trim6tbylol]iiethylqiiinolinc-8-earV 

oxylio  acid,  lactone  of,  and  its  salta 

(EoENios    and    Stockhausen),    A., 

i,  179. 
Trimethylparaeoaic  acid,  and  its  ethyl 

ester,  synthesis  of  (Noyes  and  Pattxr- 

80N),  A.f  i»  741. 
Trimcthylpcntaae-iSc-olidoic  adda,  /97y- 

and  779-  (Balbiano),  A.,  i,  741. 
Trimethylpentanclic  acid  (Michel  and 

Spitzaubr),  a.,  i,  257. 
4:5:5-Tri]ii6thylq^e^opeBta]io]ie,  and    its 

oxime,  semicarbazone,  and  benzylidene 

derivative  (Blaise  and  Blanc),  A., 

i,  300. 
2:2:8-Triiii0t]iyl<^e2opeBtaaoacoximc 

(NoYBs  and  Patterson),  A.,  i,  590. 
Trimethylpiperidine  (b.  p.  IW)  and  its 

derivatives  (Wallach  and  Oilbebt), 

A.,  i,.80. 
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iB-Trimethylpropiobotaine  and  its  salts 

(Willstatter),  A.»  i,  268. 
3:4k5-Trimethylp7raiole  and  its  1-carb- 

oxylamide  (Posner),  A.,  i,  83. 
8:5:5-Trimetli^lp7Taioli]ie      from      di- 
methylketazine  (Frey  and  Hofmann), 
A.,  i,  60. 
2:4:6-TrimetliylpyTidin6    from   Scottish 
shale  oil  (GARRBrr  and  Smythe),  T., 
451;  P.,  1900,190^  1902,47. 
l:S:6-1Mmet]iyIpyrrolidine  and  its  salts 

(Knorr  and  Rare),  A.,  i,  54. 
Trimethylpyrrolmes,  1:2:4-  and  1:2:5-, 
and  their  salts  (Knorr  and  Babe),  A., 
i,  54. 
2:3:4-Trimeth^lqiiiuolide  and  its  additive 
salts,  methiodide,  and  pseudo-ammon- 
ium   base    (Wolff,    Gabler,    and 
Hbyl),  a.,  i,  676. 
8:8:4-Trim6thyl-8-qai]ioliiie  (Camps), A., 

i,  178. 
3:8:4-Trimethylquiiioliiiic  aeid  and  its 
salts  (Wolff,  Gabler,  and  Heyl), 
A.,  i,  677. 
Trimotliylsucoinio  aoid  (pentanedicarb' 
axylic  acul),  bromination  of  (Bone  and 
Spranklino),  T.,  50 ;  P.,  1901,  243. 
TrimethyUmcoiiiio  acid  {pentanedicarb- 
oxylic  acid),  bromo-,  ethyl  ester,  action 
of,  on  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  (Bone 
and  Spranklino),  T.,  52;  P.,  1901, 
243. 
TrimethylBueoinio    anhydride,    bromo- 
(BoNEand  Spranklino),  T.,  51 ;  P., 
1901,  243. 
2:2:4-Trimethyl-tetra-  and  -heza-hydro- 
benialdehyde    (Farbwerke     vorm. 
Mbistbr,  Lucius,  &  Britning),  A., 
i,  102. 
l:8:4-TrimethyliiraGil,    constitution    of 

(Behrend  and  Thurm),  A.,  i,  832. 
1:8:8-Trimet]iylzanthiiie    (Boeurinoer 

&  SoHNX),  A.,  i,  125. 
8:7:8-Trimet]iylza]ithine    (Boehrinoer 

&SdHNE),  A.,  i,  504. 
Tri-a-  and  -iS-naphthylftrienie  compounds 
(MiOHASLis  and  BOschler),  A.,i,624. 
Tjp-jS-naphthyl^anaiole    (Busch    and 

Ulmxb),  a.,  i,  575. 
9ec.  -Trioctyl  alcohol     ( M  arkownikoff 

and  ZuBOFF),  A.,  i,  6. 

TriozymcthTlexie,  action  of  acid  chlorides 

and  anhydrides  of  the  fatty  series 

on  (DE8CUD]g),  A.,  i,  149,  839,  788. 

condensation   of,   with   a-brominated 

fatty  esters  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  357. 
action  of,  on  glucosides  and  sugars  (de 
Bruyn  and  Albbbda  van  Eken- 
8TXIN),  A.,  i,  745. 
action  of  magnesium  organic  com- 
pounds on  (Grignard  and  Tissier), 
A.,  i,  198. 


2:6:8-Trioxy-l:8:7-trimethyl-9-ethylpiir- 
ine  (Wislicenus  and  aorbbr),  A., 
i,  538. 
Tripalmitin  (Hansen),  A.,  i,  340. 
Tri-8-phenanthryl  phosphate  (Werner), 

A.,  i.  438. 
Triphenozaiine-5-phenylaiine       (Die- 
polder),  A.,  i,  830. 
Trlphenyl-;)-anisylniethanc  (v.  Baeyer 

and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  769. 
Triphenylancnio    compounds   (Micha- 
ELI8,  LuDWiG,  and  Weiss),  A.,  i,  617. 
Triphenyloarhinol,    properties   and    re- 
actions of  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villi- 
ger), A.,  i,  769. 
compound  of,  with  pyridine  (Tschit- 

schibabin),  a.,  i,  396. 
methoxyl  derivatives,  basicity  of  (v. 
Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  770. 
Triphenyldchydroguanaiole  (Busch  and 

Ulmer),  a.,  i,  574. 
2:4:6-Triphenyl-8:4-dihydropyTimidiBe 

(KuNCKELL  and  Sarfbrt),  A.,  i,  835. 
Triphenyldimethylgiianaiole      (Busch 

and  Ulmer),  A.,  i,  574. 
Triphenylglyoxaline.    See  Lophine. 
Triphenylinuuiaiole  and  its  hydrochlor- 
ide,  diacetyl,  dimethyl   and  diethyl 
derivatives  (Busch  and  Ulmbr),  A., 
i,  574. 
Triphenylmethane   and   its   -solphonio 
aoid  and  sodium  salt  (v.  Baeyer 
and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  769. 
preparation  of  (Norris  and  MacLeod), 

A.,  i,  363. 
halochromy  of  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villi- 
ger), A.,  i,  380. 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  (v.  Baeyer 
and  Villiger;  ULLMANN),A.,i,534. 
Triphenylmethane,  bromo-  and  ehloro-, 
action  of,  on  pyridine  (Tschitschi- 
babin),  a.,  i,  895. 
w-bromo-  and  »-iodo-,  and  their  re- 
actions, and  pentaiodides  (Gomberg), 
A.,  i,  754. 
cv-chloro-,  constitution  of  (Kbhrhann 
and  Wbntzbl),  A.,  i,  89. 
Triphenylmethyl     (Kehrmann),     A., 
i,  209  ;  (Gomberg),  A.,  i,  600. 
and     its    halogen    derivatives     and 
additive  compounds  (Gomberg),  A., 
i,  584. 
constitution     of     (Kehrmann     and 
Wbntzbl),  A.,  i,  89  ;  (Gomberg), 
A.,  i,  754. 
Triphenyhnethyl-andne,     -etbylamine, 
-propylamine,       and       -amylamine 
(Gomberg),  A.,  i,  535. 
2:8:4-TriphenyM:8-a-naphthai«H»xaiine 

(Bbtti),  a.,  i,  57. 
Triphenylphenaoylartenic     compounds 
(Michaelis  and  Weiss),  A.,  i,  518. 
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Triph^nyl-i^-thioliydantoin    (Wheel£B 

and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  761. 
Triplite  from  Moravia,  and  its  decom- 

rsition  products  (KoyXb  and  SLAviK), 
,  ii,  29. 
Tripropylearbinol.    See  Decyl  alcohol. 
Tristearin  (Hansen),  A.,  i,  389. 
Trisulphimide  and  its  tribenzoyl  and  N- 
methyl  derivatives    (Hantzsch   and 
Holl),  a.,  ii,  15. 
Tritieonucleic  acid  and  its  salts  from 
embryos    of    wheat    (Osborne    and 
Harris),  A.,i,  847. 
Tri-77i-tolylar86iiio  compounds  (Migha- 

ELis  and  Eibenlohr)^  A.,  i,  521. 
Tri-j'-tolylanenic  compounds   (Micha- 
ELis,  Lauterwald,  and  Kkahe),  A., 
i,  520. 
Tri-z^-tolyldehydrognanaiole       (Busch 

and  Ulmer),  A.,  i,  674. 
Tri-v-tolylgnaaaiole  and  its  hydrochlor- 
ide  and  diacetyl  derivative    (Busch 
and  Ulmer),  A.,  1,  574. 
Tri-p-talyluomelaiiiine  and  its  triacetyl 
derivative  (Heller  and  Bauer),  A., 
i,  446. 
Tritolylmothyl  ehloride,  additive  com- 
pounds   of,   with    metallic    chlorides 
(Gombero),  a.,  i,  636. 
Trij^tolylplienaGYlanenio    compounds 

(MiCBAELis  and  Krahe),  A.,  i,  621. 
Tri-m-xylylarsenie  compounds  (Micua- 

ELis  and  Heine),  A.,  i,  622. 
Tri-/i-xylylsrsenio  compounds  (Micba- 

ELI8  and  Sghabublb),  A.,  i,  622. 
Tropic  aoidi  (Cadaver),  A.,  i,  174. 
Tropilidene,  reactions  of  (Thiele),  A., 

i,  146. 
Tropine,   formation  of,   from  ti*opldine 
(Ladbnburg),    a.,    i,    390,    639  ; 
(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  669. 
the  optical  function  of  the  asymmetiic 
cart)on  atoms  in   (Gadamer),   A., 
i,  174. 
platinichloride,      action     of     oscine 
platiuichloride    on    (Hesse),    A., 
1,  817. 
Tropinone,    compounds    of,    with    the 

f&ali  metals  (Merck),  A.,  i,  86. 
tt-Trnzillio   a«id,    formation    of,    from 
cinnamic  acid  (Ruber),  A.,  i,  786. 
synthesis  of  (Ruber),  A.,  i,  617. 
a-Truzillio  aoid,  (2ibromo-,  and  its  ethyl 

ester  (Krauss),  A.,  i,  786. 
Trjrpsin    (Salkowbki),    A.,    ii,     616; 
(Cohnheim),  a.,  ii,  678. 
yeast  (Eutscher),  A.,  i,  680;  (Sal* 

kowski).  A.,  ii,  166. 
action  of,   on  gelatin  (Reich-Heius- 

beror),  a.,  i,  252. 
pathogenic  properties  of  (Achalme), 
A.,  ii,  96. 


Tumours,      malignant,      autolysb     in 

(Pbtry),  a.,  ii,  342. 
Tungsten    alloys    (Stayenbaoen   and 

Schuchard),  a.,  ii,  266. 
Tungsten  boride  (Tucker  and  Moody), 
T^.,  16  ;  P.,  1901,  129. 
chlorides,  compounds  of,  with  hydr- 
ozy-acids  (Rosenheim  and  Loewen- 
stahm),  a.,  i,  360. 
oxides,  hydrated   (Allen  and  Gott- 

schalk),  a.,  ii,  468. 
Tunntie     aeidi,     ammonium     salts 

(Taylor),  A.,  ii,  661. 
Pertnngitic    aeid    (Pissarjewsky), 

A.,  ii,  663. 
SilieO'Yanado-tungstic     aeid,     salts 
(Friedheim  and  Hendebson),  A., 
ii,  662. 
Tungsten  steel,  estimation  of  tungsten 

in  (Fieber),  a.,  ii,  176. 
Turkey  red  oil,  analysis  of  (Hbrbig), 

A.,  ii,  366. 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  detection  of  "  white 
spirit"  in  (A.  and  P.  Andouard),  A., 
ii,  290. 
Tyrosinase  (Gessard),  A.,  i,  196. 
in  animals  (v.  FOrth  and  Schneider), 

A.,  ii,  86. 
formation  of,  by  Bacteria  (Lkhmank), 
A.,  i,  680. 
;   Tyrosine     as      nutrient      for     plants 
I  (Schulze),  a.,  ii,  165,  280. 

detection  of  (Bourquelot),  A.,  ii,  483. 


ir. 

nndecaDe-j87-diol(MANNiCH),A.,  i,  592. 

/97-nndeeinene  (Mannich),  a.,  1,  592. 

Undeeoic  aeid  {fiy-dimetk^-a-vsolnUifl- 
valeric  acid,  a-iaobtUyl-fi-iaoprojnfi- 
butyric  add),  and  its  amide  and 
chloride  (Nef),  A.,  i,  7. 

Undeeoic  aeid  {^'nuihyl-a-iaobutylhexaic 
add,  a-iaobtUyl-fiAaoamylacetic  acid), 
and  its  amide  and  chloride  (Nef),  A., 
i,  7. 

Undeeyl    aloohol    {nuthyl-u-nonyloarb- 
inol)  (Power  and  Lees),  T.,  1593; 
P.,  1908,  193. 
and  its  acyl  derivatives  (Mannich),  A., 
i,  692. 

Undeeyl  ether  (Mannich),  A.,  i,  592. 

/9-Undeeylamine  (Mannich),  A.,  i,  592. 

/3-Undeeylene  and  its  dibromide  (Man- 
nich), A.,  i,  592. 

Unsaturated    oomponads,     theory    of 
(Hinricbsen),  A.,  ii,  129. 
constitution  of  (Thiele),  A.,i,  151. 

Uraeil,  synthesis  of  (Fischer  and 
Roedee),  a.,  i,  124,  188. 
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XTraoil,  4:5-(2iamiiio-,    and    its    acetyl 
derivatives  (Boehrinoer  k  SOhne), 
A.,  i,  504. 
Unuodnite  from  Joachimsthal  (Ja^da), 
A.,  ii,  612, 
assay  of  (Kebn),  A.,  ii,  51. 
Uraaiiuni  atomic  weight  of  (  Richards 
and  Merigold),  A.,  ii,  506. 
radioactivity    of    (Soddy),  T.,   860; 
P.,   1902,   121;   (Becqubrbl),  A., 
ii,  117. 
Uranium   alloys     (Stayenhagek   and 

Sghuchard),  a.,  ii,  265. 
Uraaium  oxides,  formation  of  (Oeghsher 
DE  CONINCK),  A.,  ii,  459. 
Hypemranic   aeid   (Pissarjewskt), 
A.,  ii,  668. 
Uranium    oomponnds    (Orloff),    A., 

ii,  506. 

Uranium  salts,  colour  reaction  of,  with 

hydrogen  peroxide  (Alot),  A. ,  ii,  609. 

Uranium       sulphate,        octahydrated 

(Orloff),  A.,  ii,  606. 

sulphates,  solubili^  of  (Ozchsnbr  de 

Coninck).  a.,  ii,  468. 
Uranous  chforophosphate  (Aloy),  A., 
ii,  145. 
sulphato  (Oechsner  db  Conikck), 

A.,  ii,  84. 
sulphates     (Eohlschutter),     A., 
i,  12. 
Uranyl  iodide  (Aloy),  A.,  ii,  145. 
tellurate  (Gutsier),  A.,  ii,  558. 
thiosulphate  (Faktor),  A.,  ii,  25. 
Uranium  organio  compounds  :— 
Uranyl  potassium  cyanide  (Aloy),  A., 

ii,  145. 
Urano-malio  and  -tartario  aoids ,  and 
their  salts  (Itzig),  A.,  i,  76. 
Uranium,    estimation   of    (Kern),  A., 

ii,  51. 
Uranium   mineral    resembling    voglito 

(Antipoff),  a.,  ii,  510. 
Uranophane  from  Georgia  (Watson),  A., 

ii,  568. 
p-Uraiine,  and   its  acetyl  derivatives, 
and  its  reaction  with  aldehydes  ana 
ketones  (Purootti  and  Vioan6),  A., 
i,  822. 
j9-Urasine,e2ithio-  (^-diketothiohexahydro- 
tetrassine)    (Purootti    and   Vigan6), 
A.,  i,  822. 
Uraxole  series,  molecular  transformation 

in  the  (Busch),  A.,  i,  822. 
Uraioles,  constitution  of  the  (Busch), 

A.,  i,  821,  501. 
Urea  and  indoxyl,  correlated  production 
of,  in  the  organism  (Gnezda),  A., 
ii,  889. 
test  for  (Fenton),  P.,  1908,  244. 
estimation  of,  in  urine   (Sallbrin), 
A.,  ii,  541. 
LXXXII.  ii» 


Urea.     See  also  Carbamide. 

Ureides,  cyclic,  electrolytic  reduction  of 

(Tafel  and  Rbindl),  A.,  i,  15. 
Ureometer,     new     (Fredericq),     A., 

ii,  186. 
Ureter,  effect  of    compression  of  the, 
on    the    urine     (Pfaundler),     A,, 
ii,  617. 
Urethane,  action   of,  on  pyruvic  acid 

(Simon),  A.,  i,  14. 
action     of     sulphuryl    chloride     on 

(Efhbaim),  a.,  i,  269. 
Urethane,  nitroso-,  constitution  of  the 

so-called  (Br&hl),  A.,  i,  858. 
Uric  aeid,  production  of,  from  free  purine 

bases  (ErOger  and  Sghmid),  A., 

ii,  415. 
synthesis      of,      in     the     organism 

(Wienbr),  a.,  ii,  888. 
oxidation      of,      by      permanganate 

(JoLLEs),  A.,  i,  86;  (Falta),  A., 

i,  252;  (Tocher),  A.,  ii,  706. 
oxidation  product  of  (Scholtz),  A., 

i,  140. 
fate  of,  administered  as  such,  in  the 

organism  (Sobtbker  and  Ibrahim), 

A.,  ii,  887 ;  (Salrowski),  A.,  ii, 

616. 
excretion  of  (Ulrigi),  A.,  ii,  86. 
direct  titration  of,  in  urine  (Ruhe- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  485. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Jolles),  A., 

ii,   112;    (MAtrai;    Rudisgh   and 

Borosghek),  a.,  ii,  541;  (Jolles; 

WoGRiNz;  Tocher),  A.,  ii,  706. 
Jolles'  process  for  the  estimation  of,  in 

urine    (Makowka),    A.,    ii,    182; 

(Riohtbr),  a.,  ii,  682. 
isoUrie  acid,  conversion  of,  into  uric  acid 
and  thioxanthine  (Fischbr  and  T&ll- 
ner),  a.,  i,  664. 
t^-Urio    aeid,    7-thio-,    and     its    salts 
(Fischer      and      TOllner),      A., 
i,  664. 
Urinary   albumose,   crystalline    (Grut- 

terink  and   de    Graaf),  A.,  ii, 

276. 
duct   of    wild    boar,    and    from   the 

kidney  of  a  deer,  concretions  from 

the  (Coungler),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Urine,    composition   of,  in   a  case    of 

osteomalacia  (Thomas),  A.,  ii,  96. 
action  of  Bacillus  coli  communis  on 

(Noel-Paton),  a.,  ii,  679. 
action  of  curare  on  the  excretion  of 

carbon    dioxide   and    nitrogen    in 

(Frank  and  y.  Gerhard),  A.,  ii, 

417. 
action    of   jMiimethylamlnobenzalde- 

hyde  on  (Clemens)^  A.,  ii,  296. 
effect  of  compression  of  the  ureter  on 

the  (Pfaundler),  A.,  ii,  617. 
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ITrine  in  acid  and  alkaline  solution, oxid- 
ation  numbers   of    (Niehilowicz 

and  GlTTELMAOBBR-WlLBKKO),  A., 

ii,  679. 
human,    excretion    of    ammonia    in 

(Camerer),  a.,  ii,  416. 
elimination  of  calcium  hypophosphite 

in  (Massol  and  Gamel),  A.,  li,  87 ; 

(Panzer),  A.,  ii,  226. 
excretion     of     glycuronic     acid    in 

(Mayer),  A.,  li,  616. 
excretion  of  sodium  chloride  in,  after 

extirpation  of  the  pancreas  (Li^fime 

and  Maltbt),  A.,  li,  616. 
influence  of  phloridzin  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  in  (Lupine 

and  Maltet),  A.,  ii,  617. 
excretion  of  uric  acid  in  (Uleici),  A., 

u,  86. 
of  geese,  effect  of  acids  and  alkalis  on 

(KowALEWSKi  and  Salaskin),  A., 

ii,  619. 
infants',  relation  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen in  (v.  Oordt),  a.,  ii,  416. 
antipyrylcarbamide     in,     after     the 

administration       of       pyramidone 

(Japf*),  a.,  i,  840. 
boric  acid  in,  after  administration  of 

the  drug  (Sonntaq),  A.,  ii,  678. 
cacodylic  acid  in,  and  its  detection 

(ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  161. 
colouring  matters  of  (ROssler),  A., 

i,  49. 
indoxylic    origin    of    red    colouring 

matters  of  (Maillard),  A.,  i,  872. 
new  diastases  in  (Pozzi-Esoot),  A., 

1,  655. 
glycocyamine,    glycocyamidine,     and 

ptomaines  in,  in  infectious  diseases 

(Nicoiji.),  A.,  ii,  679. 
indoxyl      in      (Blttmenthal),     A., 

ii,  620. 
oxalic    acid    and   its   estimation    in 

(Autenrieth    and    Bartb),    A., 

U,  576. 
a22ooxyproteic  acid  from  (Bondztnski 

and  Panek),  A.,  i,  847. 
peptone  in  the  (Ito),  A.,  ii,  160. 
Vnne,    analytioal  -proeoMM   reUting 

tor- 
osmotic  analysis  of  (Steyrer),  A., 

ii,  682. 
detection  of  acetoacetic  acid  in  (All- 

ard),  a.,  ii,  868. 
new  test  for  albumin  in  (Pollaooi), 

A.,  ii,  869. 
detection  of  albumins  in  (Pokteb  and 

DssMOULitRB),  A.,  ii,  286. 
test  for  aldehydes  and  dextrose   in 

(RibslbR),  a.)  ii,  586. 
detection  of  bl6od  colouring  matters 

in  (Bossel),  a.,  ii,  296. 


TTrine,    analytieal    proeestM    relating 

tor- 
detection  of  cacodylic  acid  in  (Vitali), 

A.,  ii,  161. 
clinical  detection  and  estimation   of 

dextrose  in  (Ruini),  A.,  ii,  233. 
the  copper  and  piciic  acid  test  for 

dextrose  in  (Lyons),  A.,  ii,  179. 
nickel  salts  as  a  test  for  dextrose  in 

(Dityk),  a.,  ii,  54. 
oeazone    test    for    the    detection    of 

dextrose      in     (Esohbaum),     A., 

ii,  585. 
the  phenjlhydrazine  test  for  dextrose 

in  (Lyons),  A.,  ii,  703. 
detection  of  indican  in  (Strzy^owski), 

A.,  ii,  186. 
detection  of  mercury  in  (Laqubur), 

A.,  ii,  859. 
detection  of  morphine  and  strychnine 

in  (Autenrieth),  A.,  ii,  868. 
detection     of     pentose     in    (Bial; 

Kraft),  A.,  ii,  703. 
detection  of  peptone  in  (Oernt),  A., 

ii,  116. 
test  for  santonin  in  (Orouzel),  A., 

ii,  544. 
direct  titration  of  uric  acid  in  (Ruhe- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  435. 
estimation  of  acidity  in  (Arnstein), 

A.,  ii,  159. 
estimation  of  the  acidity  of,  by  cal- 
cium   sucrate    (de    Girard    and 

Vires),  A.,  ii,  707. 
estimation  of  arabinose  in  (Neubero 

and  Wohlgemuth),  A.,  i,  847. 
normal,   estimation  of  carbohyd^tes 

in,      by    the     Sohotten-Baumann 

method  of  benzoylation  (Rsikbold), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
estimation  of  dextrose  in  (Reals),  A., 

ii,  284. 
estimation  of  dextrose  in,  by  fermenta- 
tion (Lyons),  A.,  ii,  704. 
estimation  of  iron  in  (Neumann),  A., 

ii,  583. 
estimation  of  mercury  in  (Babdach), 

A.,  ii,  582. 
estimation  of  mercury  in,  colorimetri- 

cally  (Eschbaum),  A.,  ii,  476. 
estimation  of  nitrates  id,  gasometri- 

cally  (Gerlinoer),  A.,  ii,  178. 
estimation  of  nitrogen  in  (Nbubbeq  ; 

Gamerbr),  a.,  ii,  426. 
estimation  of  oxalie  acid  in  (Atttbn- 

RiETH  and  Barth),  A.,  ii,  575. 
estimation  of  proteids  in  (Hxrlant), 

A.,  ii,  295. 
estimation  of  sodium  and  potassium 

in  (Gabrait),  A.,  ii,  226. 
estimation  of  sulphates  in  (Foun),  A., 

ii,  852. 
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Urine,    analytical    processes   relating 

to:- 
estimation  of  urea  in  (Sallerin),  A., 

ii,  541. 
estimation  of  nric  acid  in  (Jolles),  A., 

ii,   112;   (MAtbai  ;   Rudirch   and 

Boroschek),  a.,  ii,  641 ;  (Jolles  ; 

WoGRiNZ ;  Tocher),  A.,  ii,  706. 
Jolles*  process  for  the  estimation  of 

uric  acidin (Makowka),  A.,  ii,  182  ; 

(Richter),  A.,  ii,  632. 
estimation  of  xanthine  derivatives  in 

(NiBMiLOWicz),  A.,  ii,  542- 
error  in  the  estimation  of  xanthouric 

compounds  in,  caused  by  foods  and 

medicaments  (Andr]£),  A.,  ii,  542. 
separation  of  ternary  compounds,  nitro- 

f^ous   compounds    and    alkaloids 

in  (DoMBROWSKi),  A.,  ii,  683. 
See  also  Alcaptonuria,  Diabetes,  Diur- 
esis,  Excretion,   Indoxyluria,    and 

Pentosuria. 
ITrobilin  in  ascitic  fluid  (Stioh),    A., 

ii.  418. 
spectrum  of  (Bier  and  Marchlew- 

8Ki),  A.,  i,  636. 
Usnaric  acid  from  Lichens  (Zopf),  A., 

i,  789. 
Usnie  acid  (Salkowski),  A.,  i,  228. 
Usnic  acids  from  Lichens  (Hesse),  A., 

i,  680  ;  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  789. 
Usnidio  acid,  formula  of,  and  its  salts, 
and  Usnidole  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  680. 


V. 


Yacnnm,  chemical  method  for  obtaining 

a    (Benedict   and   Man'nixg),    A., 

ii,  449. 
Valencies,  partial,  theory  of  (Thiele), 

A.,  i,    151;   (Graebe),  A.,   i,   209; 

(Erlenheybr),  a.,  ii,  389. 
Valency,    theories    of   (Werner),    A., 
ii,  554. 

influence  of,  in  the  antitoxic  action  of 
ions  (Loeb),  a.,  ii,  162,  219. 
isoValeraldehyde,    formation    of,    from 

gelatin  (Neubero  and  Blumenthal), 

A.,  ii,  516. 
isoValeramide,  a-amino-,  hydrobromide 

(Schiff),  a.,  i,  250. 
Valeric  acid,  chloromethyl  and  methyl- 
ene ester  (DescttdA),  A.,  i,  339. 
Valerie  acid,  a/97^-^^rabromo-  (Doeb- 
ner),  a.,  i,  340. 

5-bromo-,  8-chloro-  and  8-iodo-  (Clo- 
ver), A.,  i,  201. 
isovaleric  acid,  and  a-bromo-,  dialkyl- 

amides  of  (Liebrbcht),  A.,  i,  714. 
isovaleric  acid,  i^obomyl  and  isofenchyl 

esters  (Kondakoff),  A.,  i,  478, 


Valeric  adds,  amino-,  and  their  esters, 
salts,  phenylcarbamides,  and  benzoyl 
derivatives  (Slimmer),  A.,  i,  206. 
8-Valerolactone  (Clover),  A.,  i,  201. 
isoValerylacetic  acid,  methyl  ester  and 
copper    salt,    and    isoValerylacetone 
(Bongert),  a.,  i,  73. 
tsoValerylacetoaceUc     acid,     isomeric 
esters  and  copper  salt  (Boitgert),  A., 
i,  73. 
tsoValerylaBoimide  (Hille),  A.,  i,  142. 
tsoValerylhydraside  and  its  benzylidene 
and  propylidene  derivatives  (Hille), 
A.,  i,  141. 
isoValeryl-^-tolnidide    and    m-bromo- 

(Maffezzoli),  a.,  i,  756. 
Vanadium,  atomic  weight  and  specific 
heat  of  (Matignon  and  Monnet),  A., 
ii,  326. 
Vanadium  fluorine  compounds  (Melf- 
koff  and  Kasanezky),  A.,  ii,  27. 
Pervanadic  acid  (Pissarjewhky),  A., 

ii,  663. 
Vanadates  and  Pervanadates,  action 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  (Pissar- 
jewsky),  a.,  ii,  326. 
Vanado-silico-tnngstic     acid,     salts 
(Friedheim  and  Henderson),  A., 
ii,  662. 
Vanadium  silicide  (Moissan  and  Holt), 
A.,  ii,  610. 
quadrivalent,  sulphites  and  sulphates 
of  (Koppel  and  Behrendt),   A., 
ii,  86. 
Vanadous  salts,  reactions  of  (Piccini 
and  Marino),  A.,  ii,  664. 
sulphate     and     double    sulphates 
(Piccini  and  Marino),  A.,  ii,  663. 
Vanadium,   detection,   estimation  and 
separation  of  :— 
detection  of,  and  its  separation  from 
molybdenum (Truchot),  A.,  ii,  477. 
estimation  of  (Smith),   A.,  ii,   231  ; 
(Williams),  A.,  ii,  431 ;  (Cormim- 
bceuf),  a.,  ii,  584. 
estimation    of,  electrolytically  (Tru- 
chot), A.,  ii,  477. 
Vanilla,   formation  of  the  perfume  of 

(Lecomte),  a.,  ii,  40. 
Vanillil-a-osasone  (Biltz  and  Amme), 

A.,  i,  469. 
Vanillin,    action    of   benzaldehyde    on 
(RoooFF),  A.,  i,  103. 
action  of  m-  and  p-nitrobenzaldehyde 

on  (RoooFF),  A.,  i,  547. 
conopound  of,   with  phosphoric  acid 
(Raikow  and  Schtarbanow),  A., 
i,  228. 
VanillinphenyUiydraBone,  oxidation  of 

(Biltz  and  Amme),  A.,  i,  469. 
Vanillylidene'i^aminoaiobeniene  CVYie- 

LBZYNSKI),  A.,  i,  510. 

68—2 
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Vantheffite  from  Wilhelmshall,  Magde- 
buig-Halbeistadt    (Efbierschky), 
A.,  ii,  406. 
artificial  prodnction  of  (van't  Hoff), 
A.,  ii,  407. 
Vaponr  oompofition,  stndies  in  (Cab- 
veth),  a.,  ii,  600,  644. 
and  boiling  point  curves  (Ebsbsole), 
A.,  ii,  196. 
Vapour  denaity,  relation  of,  to  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  (Kurbatoff), 
A.,  ii,  879. 
of   phosphorophosphoric    and    phoe- 
phoric  oxidea  (West),  T.,  927  ;  P., 
1902,  188. 
of    snlphnr,     determination    of,     by 
Dumas'  method  (Biltz  and  Prbu- 
neb),  a.,  ii,  182. 
See  also  Density. 
Vapour  phase.    See  Equilibrinxp- 
Vapour  pressures  and  boiling  points  of 
mixed  liquids  (YouNo),  T.,   768  ; 
P.,  1908,  107. 
of  mixed  liquids  (Young  and  Fortet), 
P.,  1908,  216 ;  (Young),  P..  1908, 
218. 
maximum  or  minimum,  of  mixtures 
(EuENBN  and  Bobson),  A.,  ii,  599. 
of     ternary     mixtures     (Schrbine- 

makers),  a.,  ii,  61. 
in  the  system,  water-acetone-phenol 
(Sghreinemakebs),  a.,  ii,  248,380, 
699. 
of  aqueous  ammonia  solution,  influ- 
ence of  salts  and  other  substances 
on   the   (Pbrman),  T.,   480;    P., 
1901,  261. 
of  carbon  monoxide  (Baly  and  Don- 
nan),  T.,  919. 
of  hydrogen  selenide  (de  Forcrand 

and  Fonzes-Diacon),  A.,  ii,  253. 
decrease  of,  of  solutions  of  sodium 
diloride,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potass- 
ium nitrate  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  123. 
of  isopropyl  isobutyrate  (Young  and 
Fortey),  T.,  788 ;  P.,  1908,  108. 
Vapours,    compressibility   of,    accurate 
method  of  measuring  the  (Steele), 
T.,  1076  ;  P.,  1908, 165. 
of  organic  liquids,  condensation  of,  in 
dust-firee  air  (Donnan),A.,  ii,  802. 
Variolarie  aoid  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  465. 
Vaie,  antique,  from  Abou-Roach,  com- 
position of  (Bebthelot),  a.,  ii,  397. 
Vegetable  eztraoti,  analysis  of  (Micro), 

A.,  ii,  869. 
Voffetables.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Veloeity  (tf  reaotion.    See  Affinity. 
Venin,  Juemolytic  action  of  (Calmbtte), 

A.,  ii,  619. 
Veniiu,  proteolytic  action  of  (Laukoy),   I 
A.,ii,678.  '  ''   I 


Veniiif.    See  also  Poisons. 

Venom,  snake.    See  Poison. 

Veratrio    aeld,    <?ich1oro-,    affinity    of 

(CopPADOBO),  A.,  i,  784. 
Veratrine  (cewidine),  decomposition  of 

(Horst),  a.,  i,  549. 
Veratrole,  ^nbromonitro-  and  ^richloro- 

nitro-  (Cousin),  A-,  i,  288. 
Verbatoum-saponin     and     -iapogeniB 

(Rosenthaleb),  a.,  ii,  282. 
Vesuyianite  (?)      from      New      Jersey 

(Chesteb),  a.,  ii,  611. 
Vesuviui,  saline  sublimation  products  of 

(Casobia),  a.,  ii,  407. 
Vines.    See  Agricultural' Chemistry. 
Vintage  musts  and  liqueur  wines,  special 
characters    and    analysis   of  (Cabi- 
Mantrand),  a.,  ii,  712. 
IHnylaoetio  aeid  and  its  salts  (Fichteb 

and  Sonnebobn),  A.,  i,  256. 
/3-Vinylaorylio  aeid  and  its  salts  (Doeb- 
ner),  a.,  i,  840. 
action  of  barium  hydroxide  on  (Doeb- 

ner),  a.,  i,  598. 
reduction  of  (Doebner),  A.,  i,  840 ; 
(Thiele  and  Jehl),  A.,  i,  584. 
VinyUunine,    Gabriel's,  constitution   of 
(Marckwald  and  Fbobenius),  A., 
i,  24. 
Vin^ldiaoetoneamine,    compounds     of, 
with  the  alkali  metals  (Mebok),  A., 
i,  86. 
P'YiDjlflLeniolf  bromo-derivatiTes  of,  and 
their  acetates  (Zinokx,    Sixbert, 
and  Reinbach),  A.,  i,  606. 
Z:6-di-  and  /3-8:5-<n-bromo',  and  their 
acetates  (Zincke  and  Leibse),  A., 
i,  615. 
Vinyliulphonanilldei  (Autenbixth  and 

Rudolph),  A.,  i,  22. 
Violaqueroitrin,  identity  of,  with  osyri- 
trin  and  myrticolorin  (IScbkin),  T., 
477  ;  P.,  1901,  88  ;  1908,  58. 
Viper  berus,  elaboration  of  zymogen  in 
the  gastric  glands  of  the  (Laukoy), 
A.,  ii,  618. 
Visoosi^    {internal  friction\    laws   of 
(N  AT  ANSON ),  A.,  ii,  5. 
of   helium  and   its   alteration    with 
temperature       (Sghultze),       A., 
ii,  5. 
of  sulphur  (Malus),  A.,  ii,  131. 
of  the   blood   (Bubton-Opitz),    A., 
ii,  410. 
Voleanie  dust  which  fell  on  Barbados 
after  the  St  Vincent  eruption  (Flxtt), 
A.,  ii,  513. 
Volume,  atomic,  significance  of  changes 
of  (RlCHABDs),  A.,  ii,  805,  444. 
specinc.  of  oxymn  and  nitro^sn  rapour 
at    uie    boinng   point   of   oxygen 
(Dxwab),  a.,  ii,  304. 
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Volume,  specific,  of  isopropyl  isobatyrate 
(YouNo  and  Fobtey),  T.,  788;  P., 
1908,  108. 

Voltameter.    See  Electrochemistry. 


Walnut  oil,  Bulgarian  (Petkow),   A., 

ii,  115. 
Washing    apparatus   for  gases   (Tist- 

SCHBNKO),  A.,  ii,  312. 
Water  :— 

spectrum  of  the  dissociation  of  the 
vapour  of  (Trowbridge),  A. ,  ii,  589. 

liquid,  molecular  weight  of  (Vaubel), 
A.,  u,  388. 

Tolume  and  density  changes  in,  due 
to  the  absorption  of  gases  (Wenzel), 
A.,  ii,  125. 

decomposition  of  the  vapour  of,  by  the 
electric  spark  (Chapman  and  Lid- 
bury),  T.,  1301  ;  P.,  1908,  183. 

vapour  pressure  in  the  system,  acetone, 

Shenol,    and    (Schrbinemakers), 
.,  ii,  243,  880,  599. 
equilibrium  between  sodium  carbonate, 

ethyl  alcohol,  and  (Eetner),   A., 

ii,  308. 
action  of,  on  lead  (RMi6ka),  A.,  ii,  77. 
distilled,  action  of,  on  lead  (Clowes), 

P.,  1908,  46. 
Water  from  an  exhumed  coflSn,  com- 
position of  (ScHMELCK),  A.,  ii,  279. 
Natural  Waters  : — 
significance  of  phosphates  in  (Wood- 
man), A.,  ii,  702. 
estimation  of  chlorine  in  (Winkler), 

A.,  ii,  46. 
estimation  of  small  amounts  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  in    (Winkler),   A., 

ii,  223. 
estimation  of  the  reducing  power  of 

(Winkler),  A.,  ii,  701. 
Blood  or  red  rain  (Passerini),   A., 

ii,  148  ;  (Casali),  A.,  ii,  424. 
Xeteoriewators,  ammonia  in  (Casali), 

A.,  ii,  423. 
Drainage   water.      See   Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Lake  water  of  the  salt-lakes  in  the 

Crimea  (Kurnakoff),  A.,  ii,  518. 
Bain      water.       See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Biver  waters,  behaviour  of  magnesium 
chloride     in     (Eedmann),     A., 
ii,  454. 

analysis  of,  by  the  aeration  method 
(Adensy),  a.,  ii,  221. 
Spring  and  mineral  water  from  the 

JolflAda  Spring,  near  Staro  (Italy) 

(Spioa  andSoHLivoN),  A.,  ii,  271. 


Natural  Waters  :— 
Spring  and  mineral  water  of  Poleo, 
near   Schio    (Italy)    (Spica   and 
Schiayon),  a.,  ii,  270. 
sulphurous,     of     Vernet-les- Bains 

(Ferrer),  A.,  ii,  32. 
estimation  of  boric  acid  in(B(uRARO), 
A.,  ii,  355. 
Sea   watCKT   and  sewage,   nature  and 
speed  of  the  chemical    changes 
which  occur  in  mixtures  of  (Letts, 
Blake,    Caldwell,   and  Haw- 
thorne), A.,  ii,  221. 
of  the  Kara-bugas  Gulf  (Kurna- 
koff), A.,  ii,  511. 
Potable  waters,  contaminated,  fatty 

acids  in  (Causse),  A.,  ii,  360. 
Well  waters,  alkaline,  from  the  lower 
ffreen  sand  (Fisher),  A.,  ii,  570. 
Indian  saline  (Leather),  T.,  887  ; 
P.,  1908,  127. 
Water  analysis  :— 
new    apparatus    for    (Thomas     and 

Hall),  A.,  ii,  534. 
indirect    estimation     of    alkalis    in 

(Fisher),  A.,  ii,  474. 

estimation  of  ammonia  in  (Thomas 

and  Hall  ;  Emmerlino),  A.,  ii,  585. 

estimation  of  albuminoid  and  proteid 

ammonia  in  (Winkler),  A.,  li,  630. 

estimation  of  calcium  and  magnesium 

in  (Grittner),  A.,  ii,  696. 
estimation  of  hardness  in  (Apfeuus), 

A.,  ii,  232. 
estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  (Woy), 

A.,  ii,  694. 
estimation  of  nitric  acid  in,  colorimetri- 

cally  (Noll),  A.,  ii,  173. 
estimation  of  nitric  acid  in,  by  the 
iodigo-carmin  method  (Trotm  an  and 
Peters),  A.,  ii,  535. 
estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  chlorinated 

(Marcille),  a.,  ii,  173. 
estimation    of    oiganic    nitrogen    in 

(Causse),  A.,  ii,  584. 
estimation  of  organic  matter  in  (db 

Bidder),  A.,  ii,  178. 

estimation,  colorimetrically,  of  oxygen 

dissolved   in,    and    apparatus    for 

(Bams AY  and  Homfray),  A.,  ii,  171. 

estimation  of  sulphates  in  (Jackson), 

A.,  ii,  172. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Wayellite  from  Manziana  (Province  of 

Bome)  (Zambonini),  A.,  ii,  269. 
Wax,  amount  of,  in  tobacco  leaves  at 
various   periods    of    their   growth 
(KissLiNo),  A.,  ii,  625. 
of  AlgsB,  and  its  relation  to  petroleum 
(E&ASMSR  and  Spilker),  A.,i,  388. 
Montan  (v.  Boybn),  A.,  i,  72. 
See  also  Wool  wax. 
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Waxei,  analysis  of  (J£AN),  A.,  ii,  185. 
Weed.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Weight)  molecuUr,  determination  of,  by 

the   boiling  point  method  (Beck- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  303. 
determination  of,  by  a  simple  form  of 

Landsberger's  boiling  point  appara- 
tus (LuDLAM),  T.,  1193  ;  P.,  1908, 

180. 
new  method  for  the  determination  of, 

in  dilute  solution  (Guolielmo),  A., 

ii,  124. 
nitiiles  as  solvents  in  determinationB 

of  (Eahlenbero),  a.,  ii,  810. 
of  carbon  compounds  in  concentrated 

solutions  with  carbon  compounds  as 

solvents  (Speyers),  A.,  ii,  888. 
and  critical  constants  of  some  organic 

compounds   (Guyb    and  MaiZet), 

A.,  li,  196,  248. 
of  hydrocarbons  (Gute  and  Mallet), 

A.,  ii,  195. 
of    liquids     (Ejstlakowskt),      A., 

ii,  307. 
of  salts  in  acetone  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  196. 
of  volatile  substances, determination  of, 

by  the  boiling  point  method  (Oddo), 

A.,  ii,  6. 
of  iodine,  determination  of,  by  the 

boiling  point  method  (Oddo),  A., 

ii,  6. 
of  phosphoryl  chloride  (Oddo),  A., ii, 6  ; 

(CiAMiciAN),  A.,  ii,  123. 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  (Faktok),  A., 

ii,  256. 
of  sulphur  (PekXr),  A.,  ii,  245. 
of  nitrosoaiyls  (Bamberger  and  Ris- 
ing), A.,  i,  88. 
Well  waters.    See  under  Water. 
Wheat     See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Willow  barks,  variation  in  the  occur- 
rence   of    salicin    and  salinigrin    in 
different  (Jowett  and  Potter),  A., 
ii,  686. 
Wines,   natural,  occurrence  of  salicylic 

acid  in  (Windisoh),  A.,  ii,  707. 
phosphoric  acid    in  (Paturel),   A., 

ii,  284. 
chemical  analysis  of  (Bernard),  A., 

ii,  433. 
rdle  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  analysis 

of(WoY),A.,ii,  105. 
detection  and  estimation  of  salicylic 

acid  in  (Pellet),  A.,  ii,  66. 
estimation  of  volatile  acids  in(SELLiER; 

M6SLIN0BR),  A.,  ii,  180. 
sources  of  error  in  the  estimation  of 

the  volatile  acidity  of  (Curtel),  A., 

ii,  65  ;  (Rooques  and  Sellier),  A., 

ii,  111 ;  (DuGAST).  A.,ii,  285. 
estimation  of  diy  extract  in  (Acker- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  862. 


Wines,     estimation     of     fluorine     iu 
(Windisch),  a.,  ii,  104. 
estimation  of  lactic  acid  iu  (Moslin- 

oer),  a.,  ii,  180. 
estimation    of   mannitol   in    (Scuid- 

ROWiTz),  A.,  ii,  291. 
estimation  of  tartaric  acid  in  (Uagnier 
de  la  Source),  A.,  ii,  586. 
Wood-fibre,  colour  test  for  (Kaiser),  A., 
ii,  484. 
detection  of,  colorimetrically  (Hert- 
korn),  a.   ii,  632. 
Wool  mordants  (Eberle  and  Ulffers), 

A.,  i,  686. 
Wool  wax  (Jean),  A.,  ii,  185. 
Workshops,    air    of    (Haldane),    A., 
ii,  671. 


X-rays.     See  Rontgen  rays  under  Photo- 
chemistry. 
Xanthamides     of    the    terpene    series 

(Tschugaeff),  a.,  i,  630. 
Xantiiene,  bromo-  and  chloro*  (Fosse), 

A.,  i,  171. 
Xanthhydrol  and  its  salts  and  thio-deriva- 
tive  (Werner),  A.,  i,  50 ;  (Hewitt), 
A.,  i,  112. 
XanUiie  acid,  cuprous  salt,  formation  of 

(Biilmann),  a.,  i,  ^3. 
Xantkides,  imino-   (Tschugaeff),  A., 

i,  604. 
Xanthine,  derivatives  of,  estimation  of, 
in      urine     (Niemilowicz),      A., 
ii,-542. 
homologues  of  (  Boeh ringer  &  Sohne), 
A.,  i,  125,  504. 
Xanthine,  thio- (  Boeh  ringer  &  Sohne), 
A.,  i,  505. 
formation    of,    from    isouric     acid 
(Fischer    and    Tullxer),    A., 
ii,  664. 
Xanthine-4:5-diearboxylie    acid,     2:7- 

fi^mitro-  (Borsche),  A.,  i,  836. 
Xanthone    series,    syntheses     iu    the 

(Strohbach),  a.,  i,  172. 
Xanthourio    compounds,   error   in    the 
estimation    of,   in   urine,  caused    by 
foods  and  medicaments  (AndbA),  A., 
ii,  542. 
Xenon,  atomic  weight  and  classification 

of  (Wilde),  A.,  ii,  398. 
Xylan  and  araban,  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of,  in  plants  (Browne  and 
Tollens),  a.,  ii,  420. 
preparation     of    (Salkowski),    A., 

1,206. 
behaviour  of,  in  the  organism  (Slowt- 
zoff),  a.,  ii,  154. 
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{O'Xylene,  M6'.Me—\\2\  m-xylene,  Me  :  Afe=l:3  ;  ^-xylene,  Me%Me=\ :4. ) 


o-Zylone,  SiS-rfichloro-  (Crossley  and 
Le  Sueue),  p.,  1902,  238. 
preparation  of  (Crossley  and  Le 
Sueue),    T.,    1684  ;    P.,    1902, 
190. 
densities,  magnetic  rotation  and  re-  , 
fractive  values  of  (Peekin),  T., 
1535. 
m-Xylene  thiocyanate  (Wheeler  and 

MERRLA.H),  A.,  i,  583. 
m-XylexL6,  2:4-  and  4:6-(:{tamino-,  acyl 
derivatives  of  (Morgan),  T.,  98  ;  P., 
1901, 237. 

2:4:6-^rinitro-,     compound    of,    with 
nitrosodimethylaniiine  (Sachs),  A., 
i,  119. 
Xylenes,  o-,  m-  and  p-,  influence  of,  on 

the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  (Pat- 
terson),    T.,     1097;      P.,      1902, 

133. 
Xylenes,  amino-  and  nitro-derivatives  of, 

and    the   acetyl    derivatives   of   the 

amino-compounds       (Nolting      and 

Thesmar),  a.,  i,  313. 
Xyleneasobensenes,      3:5-(^mraino-com- 

pounds  of  (N<3lting  and  Thesmar), 

A.,  i,  314. 
Xylenedicarboxyllc  aoid   (m.  p.  123'') 

(v.  Korozyn8Ki),A.,  i,  274. 
Xylenol,  bromo-derivatives  of  (Cross- 
ley    and    Le    Sueur),    P.,     1902, 

239. 
9-Xylenol,    ^n'nitro-    (Blanksma),  A., 

i,  286. 
I'-Xylenol,  s-petttahvomo-  (Auwerjs  and 

Anselhino),  a.,  i,  215. 
l>-Xylenol  bromohydrin,  ^ribromo-,  and 

its     compounds    with    aniline     and 

o-toluidine         (Anselhino),         A., 

i,  216. 
Xylenol.     See  also  Hydroxy-xylene. 
m-Xylidinomethyleneacetylaoetone 

(Dains),  a.,  i,  602. 
7»-Xylidinomethyleneb6nEyl       cyanide 

(Dains),  A.,  i,  603. 
//i-Xylidinomethylenemalonic         aoid, 

ethyl  ester,  m-xylidide  of  (Dains),  A., 

i,  603. 
^Xyloketoiei»henylnietliylOBaBone(N£U- 

berg),  a.,  i,  660. 
^Xyloido  acid  and  its  alkaloidal  salts 

and  phenylhydrazide  (Neubero),  A., 

i,  424  ;  ii,  417. 
Xylophenanthraiines     (N6ltino    and 

Thesmar),  A.,  i,  813. 
Xyloquinhydrone,    (ftbromo-    (Auwebs 

and  Sigel),  A.,  i,  216  ;  (Teichner), 

A.,  i,  629. 
m-Xyloquinol,    j^^ntobromo-,    and    its 

acetate    (Zincks    and   Tripp),    A., 

i,  286. 


i^-Xyloqninol,  (^ibromo-,  and  its  mono- 
and  cQ-  acetyl  and  acetyl-benzoyl  deriv- 
atives, and  its  isobutyrate  and  its 
acetyl  derivative,  and  the  methylene 
derivative  of  the  mono-acetyl  compound 
(Auwers  and  Sigel),  A.,  i,  216. 

Xyloqninonee^tchlorodiimideB  (Nolting 
and  Thesmar),  A.,  i,  313. 

^Xylose  from  pancreas  proteids  (Neu- 
berg),  a.,  ii,  417. 

m-XylylalkylsnlphooBS  (Trqger  and 
Budde),  a.,  i,  776. 

m-Xylylarsenic  compounds  (Miohaelis 
and  Seeman),  A.,  i,  415. 

J7-Xylylarsenic  compounds'  (Michaelis 
and  Pasel),  A.,  i,  416. 

p-Xylvloyanamide  (Wheeler and  John- 
son), A.,  i,  760. 

Xylylene  disulphldes,  m-  and  p-  (K6tz 
and  Sevin),  A.,  i,  172. 

a-Xylylene  (ftthiocarbonate  phenylhy- 
drazone  (Busch  and  Lingenbrink), 
A.,  i,  573. 

m-Xylylene-4:6-diamine,  methylation  of 
(Morgan),  T.,  654  ;  P.,  1902,  87. 

(?-Xylylenedibeniyldisnlphone  (Auten- 
rieth  and  Hennings),  A.,  i,  389. 

Xylylenemercaptals,  o-,  m-,  and  p- 
(KoTZ  and  Srvin),  A.,  i,  172. 

cyc^o-o-Xylylene-lrS-rfj'thio-  and  -1:8- 
diBnlphone-2-methylene,  -2-metliyl- 
methylene-  and  -2-phenyl-2-methyl- 
methylene  (Autenrieth  and  Hen- 
nings), A.,  i,  389. 

Xylylenethiols  and  its  compounds 
(K6TZ  and  Sevin),  A.,  i,  172. 

7;i-Xylyl  pentadeoyl  ketone  (Klages), 
A.,  i,  613. 

i7-Xylylthiocarbimide  (Strzelecka), 
A.,  i,  470. 

Xylylsnlphoneacetio  aeids,  m-  and  p- 
(Troger  and  Budde),  A.,  i,  776. 

Xylylsnlphone-ethyl  alcohols,  m-  and  p-, 
and  ether  of  the  meta-compound 
(Troger  and  Budde),  A.,  i,  775. 

Xylylthiohydantoic  aeids,  a-o-  and  •;;- 
(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  760. 

Xylyl-tf-thiohydantoins,  a-o^  and  -p-^ 
labile  and  stable  (Wheeler  and 
Johnson),  A.,  i,  760. 


Teast,  permanent,  preparation  of,  with 

acetone    (Albert,   Buchner,    and 

Rapp),  a.,  ii,  521. 
top,  action  of,  on  gentiobiose  (BouR- 

QUELOTand  H^rissey),  A.,  i,  744. 
glycogen  from  (Harden  and  Young), 

T.,  1224;  P.,  1902,  182. 
invertase  from  (Osiiima;  Bokorny), 

A.,  i,  848. 
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Teatti  proteid^  from  (Schroder),  A., 
i,  730. 

trypsin  from  (Kutscher),  A.,  i,  580  ; 
(»ALK0W8Kl),  A.,  ii,  165. 

formation    of  zymase   in   (Buchker 
and  Spitta),  A.,  i,  580. 
Yeast  cell,  killed,  chemical  processes  in 

the  (R.  and  W.  Albert),  A.,  ii,  98. 
Yeast-gnm  (Obhima),  A.,  i,  848. 
Yeasti,  action  of  tannins  and  colouring 

matters  on  the  activity  of  (Rosen - 

stibhl),  a.,  ii,  219. 
Yew.     See  Taxw  baeeaia  under  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 
Ylang-yUuiff,  oil  of  (Darzens),  A.,i,301. 
Yohimbine  (Arnold  and  Behrens),  A., 

i,  233. 
Ytterbium  and  its  atomic  weight  and 

salts  (Cleye),  a.,  ii,  659. 
Ytterbium  chloride,  anhydrous  (Matig- 

non),  a.,  ii,  505. 
Yttrialite,  composition  of  (Hillebrand), 

A.,  ii,  270. 
Yttrium   chloride,  anhydrous   (Matig- 

non),  a.,  ii,  606. 
Yucamyrint  and  Yuoelereien  (Tschirch 

and  Creher),  A.,  i,  813. 

Z. 

Zein  as  food  (Szumowsri),  A.,  ii  674. 
Zeolites    in    the    granulites   of    Cala 
Fi-ancese    (Island    of    Maddalena, 
Sardinia)  (Rimatori),  A.,  ii,  668. 
See  also  Mooraboolite. 
Zinc,  preparation  of  arsenic-free  (Heh- 
nbr),  a.,  ii,  601. 
boiling  point  of  (Berthelot),  A.,ii,  378. 
action  of,  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate  and  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide 
(Reformatskt    and     Lvkascue- 
witsch),  a.,  i,  10. 
condensations     with     (Ti^try),     A., 
i,  684  ;  (Zelinsky  and  Gutt),  A., 
i,  585. 
Zinc  alloys  with    aluminium,   thermal 
study  of  (Luginin  and  Schukar- 
eff),  a.,  ii,  259. 
with  strontium  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  188. 
Zinc    salts,    action   of    ammonia   and 
potassium  hydroxide  on  solutions  of 
(Kuriloff),  a.,  ii,  139. 
Zinc  chloride,  compound  of,  with  iodine 
trichloride  (Weinland  and  Schle- 
oelmilgh),  a.,  ii,  315. 
hydroxide,  solubility  of  (Uerz),  A., 
ii,  77. 
solubility  of,  in  ammonia  and  am- 
monium bases  (Herz),  A.,  ii,  398. 
nitrate,  spectrum  of  (Hartley),  T-, 

669  ;  P.,  1902,  68. 
potusium   nitrite    (Rosenheim   and 
Oppenheim),  a.,  ii,  21. 


Zinc  oxide,  j^lymerisation  and  heat  of 
formation  of  (de  Forcrand),  A., 
ii,  489. 
hydration  of  (de  Forcrand),  A., 
ii,  549. 
j^tfToxides  (de  Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  822. 
constitution  and  properties  of  (de 
Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  606. 
ammonium  phosphate,  estimation  of, 
volumetrically  (Dakin),  A.,  ii,  628. 
sulphate,  inversion  of  (Barnes  and 

Cooke),  A.,  ii,  486. 
sulphate,    mixed    crystals    of,    with 
copper  sulphate  (Foote),  A.,ii,19. 
compounds   of,  with    cupiic  oxide 
(Mailhe),  a.,  ii,  140. 
tellurate  (Gutbisr),  A.,  ii,  558. 
Zinc  organic  compounds  :— 
ethoxide  and  isobutyloxide  (Tolkat- 

scheff),  a.,  i,  9. 
ethyl,  action  of,  on  nitro-  and  nitroeo- 
compounds  (Lachhan),  A.,  i,  198. 
methyl,  action  of,  on  alcohols  (Tol- 
katscheff),  a.,  i,  9. 
Zinc,  estimation  and  se^iaration  of  :— 
estimation    of,    graTimetrically    and 

volumetrically  (Cohn),  A.,  ii,  50. 
estimation    of,   volumetrically   (Pro- 

THifeRE),  A.,  ii,  475. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically,  inBuenoe 
of  the   amount    of    iron   on    the 
(CoPFALLs),  A.,  ii,  857. 
quantitative  separation  of,  from  cobalt 
(Rosenheim  and  Huldsghinbky), 
A.,  ii,  697. 
separation  of,  from  nickel  (Rosenheim 
and  HuLDSCHiNSKY),  A.,  ii,  108. 
Zincite  from  Poland   (Antipoff),  A., 

ii,  510. 
Zingiberene  and  its  nitrosate,  nitrosite, 
and  nitroso-chloride  (ScB REINER  and 
Eremerb),  a.,  i,  108. 
Zirconium  boride  (Tucker  and  Moody), 
T.,  15 ;  P.,  1901,  129. 
hydroxide,   action  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide on  (Pibsarjewsry),  A.,'ii,  565. 
Zirconium,   quantitative  separation  of, 
from  iron  (Gutbier  and  H&llsr),  A., 
ii,  701. 
Zygadmus  venenosus  (Hunt),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Zymase  of  Eurotycpsia  Gaycni  (Maz^), 
A.,  u,  622. 
formation  of,  in  yeast  (Buchnsr  and 
Spitta),  A.,  i,  580. 

elaboration  of,  in  the  gastric 
glands  of  the  Viper  benu  (Launoy), 
A.,  ii,  613. 
pancreatic  (Vernon),  A.,  ii,  386. 
Zymogens,    pancreatic    conversion   of, 

into  enzymes  (Vernon),  A.,  ii,  152. 
ZymolTsia  (Hamburger  and  Hekma), 
A.,  ii,  515. 
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ERRATA. 

Collective  Index,  1883—1892. 
for  <' TolylMotylene '*  read  ''Tolylethylene." 

Vol.  LXVIII  (Abstb.,  1895). 

Part  TL 
Page    Line 
604        16*    /or  "8ylvaiut«"r«K«'*8yl7it6." 

Vol.  LXXVIII  (Abstb.,  1900). 
Pabt  ir. 

411        15*      „   *«(MgOH)8(K,Na,Li)Si808+H20"r«Ki 

"(MgOH),(K,Na,Li)^i,Oa+H,0.' 

Vol.  LXXX  (Abstb.,  1901). 
Part  I. 

119  4*      „    **  $^4HindhiflpenUt7U'ay^lidoic  acid**  re&d  **yy9'trimethyl- 

p€ntane'$€-olidoie  acid" 
„   **  Willy  Markwald  "  read  **  Wilhelm  Marckwald.** 
„    *'[OH=4:6:2':4'y>««*  *'[(OH)4=5:7:2:4]." 
„    *'[OH  =  4:2':4',"  read  "[(OH)3=6:2':4']." 


248 

22^ 

648 

5 

>» 

7 

229 

2r 

766 

r  8^ 

L  toi 

451 

6^ 

451 

4' 

21»  1 

r    8*  col.  i  V  /or  " 
I  top   „   iij 


Part  II. 
WUly  XaTkwald"  read  <<  Wilhelm  Xarokwald.' 


6»    for  "  5-668'  ''read*'  5-663." 
AAV"  read  "4-41." 

Vol.  LXXXII  (Abstr.,  1902). 
Part  I. 

6    bottom   „    '* y-Methyl-a-iBobuiylvaleric  acid"  resA. 

* '  $y'Dimethyl'a'iBobutyliHUeric  acid. " 
52    4*  &  7*  „   "  Didytra  "  read  ' '  Diely tra. " 

61        JJIj  „    "this  vol.,  i,  604,  648"  read  **  Abstr.,  1901,  i,  604,  643." 

86        20       „    **  1901,  i,  796,"  read  **  1901,  ii,  706." 
283        10*      „   **  Tetrabromohydroxytoluketone"  read  **  Tetraehlarobromohydraxy- 

toluketcm. 
299        20       „    ** Dihenzoyl'fi'Mzarin**  read '^ Dibenzoyl-fi-aminoalizarin." 

491  10*      „    *'l'Pyrrylurethane"  read"  2'Pyrrylureihane.** 

492  Jl     „    '* Indok-l-carboxylic"  n&d  *' Indole'2-carboxylic,** 

492  8       „    '*l-l7idoU-urethane**read"2'Indoleurethaner 

616        22       „   ' '  a$<iibromO'^eihyl-Z :  S-r^-phenol "  read 

**  a-8 : 6-tribram4)-^'\>-ethylj^nol" 

*  From  bottom. 
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Line 

616 

24     fw 

679 

28       „ 

727 

16*      .. 

741 

13,14     „ 

798 

10       „ 

834 

12  \ 

)> 

19*  \  .. 

f  f 

n*j 

1) 

22*     „ 

II 

18*  \ 

12*/  •• 

II 

408 

17*\ 
10*/   " 

16«      „ 

650 

17*      „ 

II 

14*      ,. 

„  7* 

to  4*  deleU 

ERRATA  (continued). 


for  "0HC6HjBrCHMeBr"«a^  '*OH-C,HjBr,-CHMeBr." 
fi'^-glutaraniV  read  *'  fi-^tolylghUaranil" 
Davison  "  read  **  Davidson." 
"/5ry-I>"nethyl-i3-hydroxypentanedioic  acid"  read  "/3-Hydroxy- 

i377-triinethylpentanedioic  acid." 
'* Benaylidene  Camphor"  read  ** Benxylideneoampkor" 

** ^-Hydroxy A-meihyluracil"  read  *' ^-ffydroxy-A-methyluraeiL" 

"  Z-Acetoxy-i-methyluraeii  "  read  "  5-Acetoxy'A'methylunicil" 
"3:3:  i-trikydroxyA-methyldihydrouracil "     read     •*  4  :  5  :  5-tri. 
hydroxy-i-methylhydrouracil. " 

Part  II. 

"  Apophylite"  read  "  Apophyllite." 

"d'Achiardi"  read  '*D*Achiardi." 

"  depressed  from  119*25*'  to  42*5'' "  read  "  depressed  by  an  amoant 

corresponding  with  the  atomic  depression  42*5*." 
* '  sealed  "  read  *  *  open. '  * 
''The  substances,  with  the  exception  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 

have  the  latter  action  will  also  reduce  the  amount  of  any 

amorphous  sulphur  formed. 

*  From  bottom. 
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